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MARCH   WINDS,  ETC. 


MARCH  WINDS. 


The  wild  March  winds  are  up  and  away, 

Threading  the  streets  of  the  dusty  town ; 
The  little  ones  laugh  to  hear  the  fray, 

Thinking  of  Spring  and  her  violet  crown ; 
Thinking  of  Spring,  who  bravely  stands, 

Waiting  under  the  sheltering  hills ; 
They  know  she  is  ready  to  fill  their  hands 

With  primrose  stars  and  with  daffodils. 

The  wild  March  winds  are  up  and  away, 

Bound  for  the  moor  and  the  rocky  bluff ; 
They've  many  a  cheery  word  to  say, 

Though  it  De  told  in  a  voice  so  rough. 
Waken,  oh,  bleak  and  dreary  wold  1 

Soon  will  the  rapture  of  summer  come ; 
And  over  your  mantle  of  purple  and  gold, 

The  sunbeams  shine  and  the  brown  bee  hum. 

The  wild  March  winds  are  up  and  away, 

Crossing  the  furrows  and  fields  forlorn ; 
They  shout  as  they  go  of  a  happier  day, 

Fruitage  of  autumn,  and  goodly  corn. 
Then  at  the  sound  of  their  boisterous  mirth, 

Thrills  the  seed,  until  wondrous  Life 
Has  a  bout  with  Death  in  the  heart  of  earth, 

To  rise  a  conqueror  from  the  strife. 

Anu  thus,  my  soul,  must  it  ever  be, 

Long  as  the  circling  seasons  run ; 
Grim  Death  for  a  watchful  enemy  — 

Life  but  in  rigorous  conflict  won. 
Blow,  thou  spint  of  power  and  might, 

Darkness  thy  fair  creation  binds ; 
'Twill  fly  at  thy  word,  as  the  wintry  night 

Before  the  breath  of  the  wild  March  winds. 

Leisure  Hour.  SYDNEY  GREY. 


A  WINTER  DAYBREAK,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

From  the  dark  gorge  where  burns  the  morn- 
ing star 
I  hear  the  glacier  river  rattling  on, 
And  sweeping  o'er  his  ice-ploughed  shingle 

bar, 
While  wood-owls  shout  in  sombre  unison ; 
And  the  pale  Southern  dancers  glide  and  go, 
And  black  swans'  airy  trumpets  wildly,  sweetly 
blow. 

The  cock  crows  in  the  misty  winter  morn,  — 
Then  must  I  rise,  and  fling  the  curtain  by. 
All  dark  I  but  for  a  strip  of  fiery  sky 
Behind  the  ragged  mountains,   peaked  and 

torn, 
Showing  each  altar  rock  and  snow-clad  horn. 
One  planet,  glittering  in  the  twilight  cold, — 
Poised  like  a  golden  hawk  above  the  peaks  — 
And  now  again  the  wild  Nor '-Wester  speaks, 
And  bends  the  shuddering  cypress  to  his  fold ; 
And  every  casement,  every  timber  creaks, 
While  yet  the  skylarks  sing  so  loud  and  bold. 
The  wooded  hills  are  dark ;  the  white  cascade 
Shakes    with    gay    laughter    all    the    silent, 

shadowy  glade. 


Now  from  the  shuttered  East  a  silvery  bar 
Shines  through  the  mist  and  shows  the  mild 

day-star j 
The  storm-wrapped  hills  start  out  and  fade 

again, 
And  rosy  vapors  skirt  the  pastoral  plain. 
The  garden  paths  with  hoary  rime  are  wet, 
And  sweetly  breathes  the  winter  violet. 
The  jonquil  half-unsheathes  its  ivory  cup, 
With  clouds  of  gold-eyed  daisies  waking  up. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  turn  and  see  the  fire 

Dance  on  the  hearth  as  he  would  never  tire. 

The  home-baked  loaf,  the  Indian  bean's  per- 
fume, 

Fill  with  their  homely  cheer  the  panelled  room. 

Come,  crazy  storm  I  And  thou,  wild  glitter- 
ing hail, 

Rave  o'er  the  roof,  and  wield  your  icy  flail ! 

Shout  in  our  ears,  and  take  your  madcap 
way  I  — 

I  laugh  at  storms :  for  Roderick  comes  to-day  I 
Annie  Glenny  Wilson. 

Rangitikei,  New  Zealand.  Spectator. 


THE  PRIDE  OF  UNBELIEF. 

When  I  complained  that  I  had  lost  my  hope 

Of  life  eternal  with  eternal  God ; 
When  I  refused  to  read  my  horoscope 

In  the  unchanging  stars,  or  claim  abode 
With  powers  and  dominations  —  but,   poor 
clod, 
Clung  to  the  earth  and  grovelled  in  my  tears 
Because  I  soon  must  lie  beneath  the  sod, 

And  close  the  little  number  of  my  years  — 
Then  I  was  told  that  pride  had  barred  the  way 

And  raised  this  foul  rebellion  in  my  head. 
Yet,  strange  rebellion  I  I,  but  yesterday, 
Was  God's  own  son  in  his  own  likeness 
bred. 
And  thrice  strange  pride  I  who  thus  am  cast 
away, 
And  go  forth  lost  and  disinherited. 

Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 


DON  QUIXOTE. 

Behind  thy  pasteboard,  on  thy  battered  hack, 
Thy  lean  cheek  striped  with  plaster  to  and  fro, 
Thy  long  spear  levelled  at  the  unseen  foe, 
And  doubtful  Sancho  trudging  at  thy  back, 
Thou  wert  a  figure  strange  enough,  good  lack  I 
To  make  wiseacredom,  both  high  and  low, 
Rub  purblind  eyes,  and  (having  watched  thee 

go) 
Dispatch  its  Dogberrys  upon  thy  track. 
Alas,  poor  knight  1     Alas,  poor  soul  possest  1 
Yet  would  to-day,  when  courtesy  grows  chill, 
And  life's  fine  loyalties  are  turnedto  jest, 
Some  fire  of  thine  might  burn  within  us  still  I 
Ah  1  would  but  one  might  lay  his  lance  in  rest, 
And  charge  in  earnest  —  were  it  but  a  mill. 
Austin  Dobson. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
WALLACE  ON  "DARWINISM." 

BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  CARLISLE. 

I  have  read  with  deep  interest,  as, 
doubtless,  have  many  other  persons,  Mr. 
Wallace's  volume  entitled  "  Darwinism," 
which  appeared  in  the  month  of  March 
last  year.  No  one  has  a  higher  right  to 
teach  the  world  on  this  recondite  subject ; 
and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Wallace  was  himself  an  independent  dis- 
coverer of  the  principle  associated  with 
the  name  of  Darwin,  and  that,  neverthe- 
less, no  sentence  indicative  of  rivalry  or 
jealousy  —  in  fact,  no  sentence  laying 
claim  to  original  discovery  —  occurs 
throughout  the  book,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
towards  a  writer  who  combines  such  re- 
markable ability  with  no  less  remarkable 
modesty.  Reference  is  made  to  this  point 
in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
(August,  1889)  by  Professor  Romanes, 
who  writes  thus :  — 

It  was  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic  that 
the  great  idea  of  natural  selection  should  have 
occurred  independently  and  in  precisely  the 
same  form  to  two  working  naturalists;  that 
these  naturalists  should  have  been  country- 
men ;  that  they  should  have  agreed  to  publish 
their  theory  on  the  same  day ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  that,  through  the  many  years  of 
strife  and  turmoil  which  followed,  these  two 
English  naturalists  consistently  maintained 
towards  each  other  such  feelings  of  magnani- 
mous recognition  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
we  should  most  admire  the  intellectual  or  the 
moral  qualities  which,  in  relation  to  their 
common  labors,  they  have  displayed. 

Professor  Romanes  further  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  whereas  opinion  has 
lately  tended,  as  between  the  two  natural- 
ists, towards  Wallace  and  away  from  Dar- 
win, there  is  no  sign  of  triumph  in  the 
book. 

If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  [writes  Pro- 
fessor Romanes]  when  a  man  of  science  might 
have  felt  himself  justified  in  expressing  a  per- 
sonal gratification  at  the  turning  of  a  tide  of 
scientific  opinion,  assuredly  such  an  occasion 
is  the  present;  and,  in  whichever  direction 
the  truth  may  eventually  be  found  to  lie,  his- 
torians of  science  should  not  omit  to  notice 
that  in  the  very  hour  when  his  lifelong  belief 
is  gaining  so  large  a  measure  of  support,  Mr. 


Wallace  quietly  accepts  the  fact  without  one 
word  of  triumph. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  read  this  record  of 
forgetfulness  of  self  in  the  feeling  of  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  cause  of  science 
and  of  truth ;  possibly  instances  of  such 
self -forgetfulness  are  not  so  uncommon  as 
they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be. 

But  Mr.  Wallace  needs  no  compliments 
from  me,  and  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  them  that  I  have  taken  pen  in 
hand.  My  purpose  is  rather  to  commit  to 
paper  certain  thoughts  which  have  oc- 
curred to  me  during  the  reading  of  his 
most  interesting  volume,  and  which  it 
may  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  record.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  work  affords  an  occasion  for 
taking  stock,  as  it  were,  of  that  which  the 
author  describes  as  "  Darwinism."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  the  author's  use  of 
the  word  there  is  nothing  vague,  much 
less  disparaging,  in  this  term.  The  term 
is  used  in  a  certain  definite  sense,  and  is 
intended  to  express,  not  evolution  in  gen- 
eral, but  evolution  by  those  special  proc- 
esses to  which  Mr.  Darwin  believed 
evolution  to  be  due.  It  is,  I  think,  mani- 
fest that  much  advantage  may  accrue  even 
from  a  declaration  at  the  hands  of  such  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Wallace  of  what  M  Dar- 
winism "  is ;  but  besides  this,  it  is  spe- 
cially advantageous,  now  that  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  passed  since  the  great  rev- 
olution in  thought  on  this  class  of  subject 
commenced,  that  we  should  know  what  is 
the  real  position  of  the  controversy ;  there 
has  been  sufficient  time  for  the  smoke  and 
din  of  the  battle  to  pass  away,  and  we  can 
now  form  a  better  estimate  than  was  pos- 
sible in  earlier  days  of  the  actual  result  of 
the  engagement.  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
offer  some  remarks  upon  Mr.  Wallace's 
volume,  chiefly  from  the  point  of  view 
just  indicated ;  observing  in  general  that 
the  conclusion  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  chief  importance  is  this:  that  while 
Mr.  Wallace  holds  to  Darwin's  views  in 
the  most  important  particulars,  he  does 
not  regard  "  Darwinism  "  as  any  explana- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena which  the  living  world  presents. 

This  observation,  however,  must  stand 
on  one  side  for  the  present.    The  point 
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which  must  occupy  us  just  now  is  the 
actual  meaning  of  "Darwinism,"  upon 
which  possibly  not  a  few  persons  have 
somewhat  hazy  notions.  Let  me  quote 
Mr.  Wallace:*  — 

In  order  to  show  the  view  Darwin  took  of 
his  own  work,  and  what  it  was  that  he  alone 
claimed  to  have  done,  the  concluding  passage 
of  the  introduction  to  the  "  Origin  of  Species  " 
should  be  carefully  considered.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Although  much  remains  obscure,  and 
will  long  remain  obscure,  I  can  entertain  no 
doubt,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  dispas- 
sionate judgment  of  which  I  am  capable,  that 
the  view  which  most  naturalists  until  recently 
entertained,  and  which  I  formerly  entertained 
—  namely,  that  each  species  has  been  inde- 
pendently created  —  is  erroneous.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  species  are  not  immutable; 
but  that  those  belonging  to  what  are  called 
the  same  genera  are  the  lineal  descendants  of 
some  other  and  generally  extinct  species,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  acknowledged  varie- 
ties of  any  one  species  are  the  descendants  of 
that  species.  Furthermore,  I  am  convinced 
that  Natural  Selection  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant, but  not  the  exclusive,  means  of  mod- 
ification." It  should  be  especially  noted,  adds 
Mr.  Wallace,  that  all  which  is  here  claimed 
is  now  almost  universally  admitted,  while  the 
criticisms  of  Darwin's  works  refer  almost  ex- 
clusively to  those  numerous  questions  which, 
as  he  himself  says,  will  long  remain  obscure, 

Mr.  Wallace  then  proceeds  to  explain 
precisely  what  is  meant  by  natural  selec- 
tion, and  what  therefore  the  Darwinian 
theory  really  is. 

The  theory  of  natural  selection  rests  on  two 
main  classes  of  facts,  which  apply  to  all  or- 
ganized beings  without  exception,  and  which 
thus  take  rank  as  fundamental  principles  or 
laws.  The  first  is  the  power  of  rapid  multi- 
plication in  a  geometrical  progression;  the 
second,  that  the  offspring  always  vary  slightly 
from  the  parents,  though  generally  very  closely 
resembling  them.  From  the  first  fact  or  law 
there  follows,  necessarily,  a  constant  struggle 
for  existence ;  because,  while  the  offspring 
always  exceed  the  parents  in  number,  gener- 
ally to  an  enormous  extent,  yet  the  total  num- 
ber of  living  organisms  in  the  world  does  not, 
and  cannot,  increase  year  by  year.  Conse- 
quently, every  year,  on  the  average,  as  many 
die  as  are  born,  plants  as  well  as  animals; 
and  the  majority  die  premature  deaths.    They 

•  Page  9. 


kill  each  other  in  a  thousand  different  ways ; 
they  starve  each  other  by  some  consuming  the 
food  that  others  want;  they  are  destroyed 
largely  by  the  powers  of  nature  —  by  cold  and 
heat,  by  rain  and  storm,  by  flood  and  fire. 
There  is  thus  a  perpetual  struggle  among 
them  which  shall  live  and  which  shall  die ; 
and  this  struggle  is  tremendously  severe,  be- 
cause so  few  can  possibly  remain  alive  —  one 
in  five,  one  in  ten,  often  only  one  in  a  hundred 
or  one  in  a  thousand. 

Then  comes  the  question,  Why  do  some 
live  rather  than  others  ?  If  all  the  individu- 
als of  each  species  were  exactly  alike  in  every 
respect,  we  could  only  say  it  is  a  matter  of 
chance.  But  they  are  not  alike.  We  find 
that  they  vary  in  many  different  ways.  Some 
are  stronger,  some  swifter,  some  hardier  in 
constitution,  some  more  cunning.  An  obscure 
color  may  render  concealment  more  easy  for 
some,  keener  sight  may  enable  others  to  dis- 
cover prey  or  escape  from  an  enemy  better 
than  their  fellows.  Among  plants  the  small- 
est differences  may  be  useful  or  the  reverse. 
The  earliest  and  strongest  shoots  may  escape 
the  slug ;  their  greater  vigor  may  enable  them 
to  flower  and  seed  earlier  in  a  wet  autumn ; 
plants  best  armed  with  spines  or  hairs  may 
escape  being  devoured;  those  whose  flowers 
are  most  conspicuous  may  be  soonest  fertilized 
by  insects.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  on  the 
whole,  any  beneficial  variation  will  give  the 
possessors  of  it  a  greater  probability  of  living 
through  the  tremendous  ordeal  they  have  to 
undergo.  There  may  be  something  left  to 
chance,  but  on  the  whole  the  fittest  will  survive,* 

Upon  this  statement  of  what  "  Darwin- 
ism "  is,  coming  to  us  as  it  does  from  the 
highest  authority,  certain  observations 
suggest  themselves. 

In  the  first  place,  objection  may  be 
taken  to  the  phrase,  the  fittest  will  sur» 
vive.  The  phrase,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
was  not  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
and  seems  open  to  criticism.  For  fitness 
implies  something  of  moral  superiority; 
you  cannot  measure  it  in  respect  of  length, 
or  breadth,  or  strength,  or  any  other  qual- 
ity capable  of  being  tested  by  strictly 
physical  conditions.  Moreover,  there  is 
some  danger  of  being  betrayed  by  the 
phrase  into  the  error  of  arguing  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  for,  in  the  case  of  not  a  few  crea- 
tures which  have  survived,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  good  reason   for  their  survival 
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except  upon  the  assumption  of  their  fit- 
ness as  proved  by  the  very  fact  of  their 
survival  Thus  their  fitness  leads  to  their 
survival,  and  this  survival  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  the 
fittest.  Which  is  arguing  in  a  circle. 
Still  further,  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest 
examples  in  which  the  expression,  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest ',  manifestly  breaks 
down.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was,  as  is  well 
known,  a  very  delicate  child,  difficult  to 
rear.  Suppose  that  Newton  and  a  power- 
ful navvy,  or  coal  porter,  or  grenadier,  had 
been  compelled  to  rough  it  as  children  at 
Dotheboys  Hall  or  some  similar  establish- 
ment, which  would  have  survived  ?  Not 
Newton  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  fairly  argued 
that  in  many  respects  he  would  have  been 
the  fittest.  Nor  is  this  imaginary  case  an 
altogether  unfair  test  of  the  propriety  of 
the  phrase ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  true  definition  of  fitness  which  shall 
exclude  all  moral  and  intellectual  quali- 
ties, all  qualities  in  fact  which  are  of  the 
highest  value,  and  which  shall  simply  in- 
clude those  elements  of  toughness  .and 
wiriness,  and  strength  of  sinew  or  stomach, 
which  are  chiefly  calculated  to  prolong  life 
in  trying  circumstances. 

Putting  out  of  consideration,  however, 
the  propriety  of  the  language  by  which 
survival  in  the  struggle  for  life,  whether 
amongst  vegetables  or  animals,  is  ex- 
pressed, it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  prin- 
ciple indicated  is  a  true  one.  That  is  to 
say,  it  may  be  regarded  as  admitted  by  all 
persons  whose  studies  and  natural  powers 
render  their  opinion  of  any  real  value,  that 
modification  by  natural  selection  is  an 
element  in  that  evolution  of  living  forms 
of  which  the  evidence  appears  to  be  irre- 
sistible. Natural  selection  is  a  vera  cau- 
sa; the  question  is,  What  is  the  extent  of 
its  action  ?  how  much  can  it  do? 

Darwin  considered  it  necessary  to  sup- 
plement natural  by  that  which  he  termed 
sexual  selection  ;  in  doing  which  he  was 
quite  consistent,  because  he  speaks  (as  we 
have  already  seen)  of  natural  selection  as 
"the  most  important,  but  not  the  exclu- 
sive means  of  modification  "  of  species. 
This  supplemental  hypothesis,  however, 
does  not  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
judgment. 


Mr.  Darwin  [he  writes],  as  is  well  known* 
imputed  most  of  the  colors  and  varied  patterns 
of  butterflies'  wings  to  sexual  selection  —  that 
is,  to  a  constant  preference,  by  female  butter- 
flies, for  the  more  brilliant  males ;  the  colors 
thus  produced  being  sometimes  transmitted  to 
the  males  alone,  sometimes  to  both  sexes. 
This  view  has  always  seemed  to  me  unsupported 
by  evidence,  while  it  is  also  quite  inadequate  to 
account  for  the  facts. 

Again,  after  explaining  his  own  views 
on  the  subject  of  ornamental  appendages 
of  birds  and  other  animals,  he  writes :  — 

The  various  facts  and  arguments  now  briefly 
set  forth  afford  an  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  male  ornament  as  being  due  to  the 
general  laws  of  growth  and  development,  and 
make  it  unnecessary  to  call  to  our  aid  so  hypo- 
thetical a  cause  as  the  cumulative  action  of  female 
preference. 

Whether  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Wallace  do  in  reality  render  unnecessary 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  sexual  selec- 
tion will  not  be  here  discussed ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  note  that  the  conclusions  of  Mr. 
Darwin  in  this  not  unimportant  matter, 
have,  after  abundant  time  for  examination 
and  reflection,  been  rejected  by  the  natu- 
ralist who  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
has  a  right  to  criticise  him. 

But  Mr.  Wallace  rejects  also  the  evolu- 
tionist views  of  another  very  competent 
naturalist,  Professor  Romanes ;  and  it  will 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  if  I  refer  in  passing  to  this 
rejection.  The  theory  of  Professor  Ro- 
manes is  described  by  him  under  the 
phrase  physiological  selection;  it  is  not 
necessary  in  this  place  to  explain  what  the 
theory  is;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  it  is  re- 
garded as  highly  important  by  Professor 
Romanes,  and  as  utterly  unfounded  by 
Mr.  Wallace.  It  would  be  impertinent  on 
my  part  to  offer  any  opinion  as  between 
these  two  authorities;  but  the  conclusion 
may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  there  is  probably 
much  at  present  unknown  in  the  subject  of 
evolution,  as  well  as  not  a  little  doubt  with 
regard  to  some  fields  of  inquiry  into  which 
our  knowledge  is  supposed  to  extend. 

But  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
feature  of  Mr.  Wallace's  book,  from  what 
I  may  describe  as  the  human  point  of 
view,  is  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  his 
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work  in  which  be  denies,  and  (as  he  be- 
lieves) proves  himself  to  be  justified  in 
denying,  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  to  the  evolution  of 
the  human  faculties.  This  denial  is  a  fact 
of  the  first  order  of  magnitude ;  and  I 
confess  that  I  can  see  no  ground  for  the 
language  of  strong  depreciation  in  which 
Professor  Romanes,  in  the  article  already 
referred  to,  describes  this  portion  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  book.  He  speaks  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  concluding  chapters  as  being 
"  sadly  like  the  feet  of  clay  in  a  figure  of 
iron,  marring  by  its  manifest  weakness 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  com- 
pleted and  self-consistent  monument  of 
strength."  No  argument  in  the  article 
justifies  this  condemnation ;  and  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  too  much  to  say,  that  many  of 
his  readers  will  find  in  the  condemned 
portion  of  Mr.  Wallace's  book  that  which 
has  the  deepest  interest  for  themselves, 
while  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
views  put  forward  are  alleged  by  Mr. 
Wallace  to  rest  upon  proofs  which  he 
formally  submits  for  examination.  Let  us 
see  then  what  this  clay  formation  contains. 

Mr.  Wallace  fully  accepts  "Mr.  Dar- 
win's conclusion  as  to  the  essential  iden- 
tity of  man's  bodily  structure  with  that  of 
the  higher  mammalia,  and  his  descent 
from  some  ancestral  form  common  to  men 
and  to  the  anthropoid  apes."  But  he  ob- 
serves that,  "although  perhaps  nowhere 
distinctly  formulated,  his  (Mr.  Darwin's) 
whole  argument  tends  to  the  conclusion 
that  man's  entire  nature  and  all  his  facul- 
ties, whether  moral,  intellectual,  or  spir- 
itual, have  been  derived  from  their  rudi- 
ments in  the  lower  animals,  in  the  same 
manner  and  by  the  action  of  the  same 
general  laws  as  his  physical  structure  has 
been  derived."  This  conclusion  Mr.  Wal- 
lace considers  to  be  not  "supported  by 
adequate  evidence,  and  to  be  directly  op- 
posed to  many  well-ascertained  facts. 

I  will  not  endeavor  to  reproduce  the 
whole  of  Mr.*  Wallace's  argument  on  this 
subject,  but  will  present  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  pith  of  it ;  and  I  do  this  with 
the  greater  satisfaction,  because  what  is 
here  advanced  seems  to  harmonize  with 
what  I  have  already  written  in  criticising 
the  phrase,  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves,  for  simplicity's 
sake,  to  one  human  faculty,  namely,  the 
mathematical.  The  problem  is,  how  to 
produce  a  mathematician  by  the  process 
of  natural  selection.  The  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  clearly,  what  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  is,  as  already  expounded. 
It  is  the  survival  in  the  struggle  for  life 


of  those  individuals  which  possess  varia- 
tions from  their  fellows  favorable  to  their 
preservation.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
mathematical  faculty  should  be  evolved 
by  the  process  of  natural  selection,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  those  individ- 
uals, which  have  an  advantage  in  the 
possession  of  rudimentary  mathematical 
faculties  somewhat  in  excess  of  their  fel- 
lows, should  be  the  survivors  in  the  strug- 
gle for  life.  The  mere  possession  of  this 
rudimentary  advantage  must  be  an  aid 
towards  life  preservation.  This  in  itself 
is  hard  to  understand;  but  it  becomes 
harder  still  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  rare- 
ness of  the  mathematical  gift  In  our 
own  time  it  would  be  perhaps  an  over-esti- 
mate to  say,  that  the  mathematical  faculty 
existed  in  any  marked  degree  in  one  per- 
cent, of  the  population;  assume  such  a 
proportion  to  have  generally  held  in  hu- 
man history,  then  it  would  be  necessary 
to  suppose  that  these  rare  specimens  of 
rudimentary  mathematical  ability  had 
some  very  decided  advantage  in  the  strug- 
gle for  lite ;  but  what  ground  is  there  for 
such  a  supposition?  Grant  that  ten  men 
in  a  tribe  of  a  thousand  had  discovered 
how  to  count  upon  their  fingers,  or  sup- 
pose them  to  have  discovered  some  ele- 
mentary geometrical  theorem,  how  would 
this  help  them  when  a  neighboring  tribe 
attacked  them,  or  when  famine  and  pesti- 
lence were  abundant?  It  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  say. 

And  the  same  argument  would  seem  to 
apply  to  other  human  faculties,  music  and 
all  forms  of  art,  writing,  even  speech. 
Consider  speech  for  a  moment  as  the  most 
universal  and  most  distinctive  of  human 
faculties.  Here  the  problem  is  just  the 
reverse  of  that  which  occurred  in  the  case 
of  mathematics;  in  that  the  favorable 
variation  to  be  preserved  is  rare,  in  this 
the  variation  scarcely  exists  ;  the  faculty 
of  speech  is  universal ;  how  then  can  there 
be  a  survival  of  the  fittest,  where  all  are 
equally  fit  ? 

It  seems  difficult  to  resist  this  kind  of 
argument,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  opinion  gain  ground,  and  ulti- 
mately become  established,  that  while  the 
human  faculties  have  undoubtedly  been 
developed  gradually,  the  development 
cannot  in  any  way  be  traced  to  the  process 
of  natural  selection. 

But  if  it  be.  once  admitted  that  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  is  inadequate 
to  explain  the  development  of  specially 
human  qualities,  there  is  a  temptation  to 
go  back  to  the  consideration  of  the  powers 
and  instincts  of  some  of  the  inferior  crea* 
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tares,  and  to  inquire  whether  natural 
selection  may  not  t>e  inadequate  also  in 
their  case,  as  in  that  of  man.  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  perceive 
how  the  principle  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  such  phenomena  as  the  architecture 
of  insects  —  for  example,  that  of  bees  and 
wasps.  What,  I  suppose,  ought  to  have 
happened  is  this,  that  some  variation  of 
an  ancient  form  of  bee  made  a  rough  ap- 
proximation to  a  modern  honeycomb,  that 
they  who  made  the  best  honeycomb  were 
the  fittest  to  survive,  and  that  in  this  way 
by  slow  degrees  and  by  natural  selection 
a  race  of  bees  was  produced  capable  of 
performing  the  geometrical  wonders  which 
modern  bees  perform.  But  there  are  two 
difficulties.  First,  in  conceiving  the  orig- 
inal start  of  insects  in  the  direction  of 
architecture  ;  and  secondly,  in  perceiving 
the  connection  between  good  architects 
and  survival  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Cer- 
tain bees  might  make  their  wax  go  further 
than  other  bees,  and  our  actual  bees  use 
their  wax  with  absolutely  mathematical 
economy;  but  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  this  economy  is  helpful  in  the  strug- 
gle for  life.  Can  we  get  over  these  diffi- 
culties ?  If  it  were  a  case  of  some  device 
for  self-preservation,  the  conclusion  might 
be  different.  For  example,  if  we  can  imag- 
ine some  variation  of  a  race  of  spiders 
devising,  in  ever  so  rough  a  form,  those 
curious  houses  which  have  attained  such 
perfection  in  the  hands  of  the  trap-door 
spider,  we  can  also  easily  believe  that  this 
variation  would  be  likely  to  survive,  and 
that  while  less  ingenious  spiders  became 
the  prey  of  their  enemies,  those  which 
were  concealed  in  their  cunning  castles 
would  escape.  But  there  is  nothing  par- 
allel to  this  in  the  case  of  wasps  and  bees  ; 
here  we  have  a  beautiful  geometrical 
problem  somehow  solved,  apparently  with- 
out connection  between  the  solution  and 
the  preservation  of  life.  One  of  two 
conclusions  seems  inevitable :  either  the 
geometrical  skill  has  belonged  in  its  per- 
fection to  bees  and  wasps  ever  since  those 
insects  existed;  or  else  the  geometrical 
skill  has  been  developed  by  some  internal 
law  of  growth,  independently  of  all  ques- 
tions of  natural  selection. 

There  is  another  class  of  natural  phe- 
nomena upon  which  Mr.  Wallace  writes 
much  that  is  deeply  interesting,  but  to 
which  it  may  possibly  be  questioned 
whether  the  principle  of  survival  by  natu- 
ral selection  is  applicable  —  namely,  the 
phenomena  of  mimicry.  Of  course  it  is 
quite  intelligible,  to  take  an  instance,  that 
a  living  creature  which  is  very  much  like 


a  leaf  will  excape  many  enemies,  and  even 
have  such  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for 
life  that  many  other  living  creatures  would 
be  like  leaves  if  they  could.  But  when 
we  endeavor  to  go  back  in  imagination 
to  the  commencement  of  the  mimicking 
process,  we  must  conceive  of  a  creature 
not  at  all  like  a  leaf,  but  amongst  whose 
offspring  there  are  certain  individuals 
which  have  a  slightly  leaflike  appearance, 
and  that  these  survive  in  preference  to 
others  not  having  the  appearance  in  ques- 
tion. This  conception  involves  two  diffi- 
culties. First,  the  notion  of  certain  indi- 
viduals having  a  slightly  leaflike  appear- 
ance is  eccentric  and  hard  to  accept  It 
isfdifferent  from  that  of  individuals  vary- 
ing by  length  of  leg,  or  strength  of  wing, 
or  what  not.  It  is  a  variation,  so  to  speak, 
not  of  degree  but  of  kind.  And,  secondly, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  a  resemblance  to 
a  leaf,  admitted  to  be  slight,  and  therefore, 
one  would  imagine,  not  easily  perceived, 
should  be  any  substantial  protection  from 
enemies,  and  so  an  appreciable  advantage 
in  the  struggle  for  life. 

Similar  difficulties  occur  with  regard  to 
other  cases  of  mimicry.  My  space  does 
not  permit  me  to  examine  them  in  detail; 
but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
while  mimicry  may  probably  be  always 
connected  with  some  advantage  which  it 
confers  on  the  animal,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  the  mimicking  transformation 
being  originally  brought  into  operation  by 
any  process  of  natural  selection. 

This  failure  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  to  explain  much  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  evolution  both  of  men  and 
of  inferior  creatures  may  lead  us  to  in- 
quire, to  what  extent  the  principle  satisfies 
^etiological  requirements  even  in  those 
cases  in  which  its  application  appears 
most  complete.  The  modification  and 
multiplication  of  species  requires  three 
conditions  to  be  postulated :  (i)  an  origi- 
nal species ;  (2)  the  power  of  multiplying 
that  species  by  reproduction  ;  and  (3)  the 
occurrence  of  variations  in  the  successive 
generations. 

Now  (1)  the  existence  of  the  original 
living  germ  or  germs  must,  I  suppose,  be 
left  by  universal  consent  in  mystery.  Mr. 
Darwin  treated  of  the  "Origin  of  Spe- 
cies" not  the  " Origin  of  living  things" 
This  latter  question  is  not  likely  ever  to 
come  within  the  reach  of  human  science  ; 
certainly  it  has  not  done  so  yet.  Given 
the  existence  of  the  material  universe,  or 
the  existence  of  living  things,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  opening  for  discovery  with 
respect  to  the  laws  01  matter  and  the  laws 
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of  life ;  but  matter  and  life  must  first  be 
given.    This  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but 
it  is  worth  noting,  because  there  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  make  a  confusion  be- 
tween creation  and  the  laws  of  created 
things ;  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  creation 
is  one  thing,  and  the  law  governing  created 
things  is  quite  another.    But  (2)  as  the 
original  existence  of  living  things  is  a 
mystery,  so  also  is  the  reproduction  of 
them.     The    continuity   of   life    on  the 
earth's  surface,  ensured  in  various  ways 
more  or  less  resembling  each  other,  and 
all  agreeing  in  this,  that  there  is  appar- 
ently no  tendency  in  vital  power  to  degen- 
erate or  wear  itself  out  in  the  course  of 
ages,  is,  as  it  were,  a  standing  mystery  of 
creation.    The  scientific  man  has  nothing 
to  do  with  this  mystery;  to  him  it  is  sim- 
ply a  fact  or  phenomenon;  but  he  who 
tries  to  go  beyond  phenomena  and  to  get 
at  the  cause  behind  them  will  recognize 
reproduction  as  being  aetiologically  equiv- 
alent to  continuous  creation.    The  great 
feature,  however,  of  the  principle  of  natu- 
ral selection  is  (3)  the  occurrence  of  varia- 
tions.   Mr.  Wallace  lays  great  stress  on 
the   abundance  of  the  variations  which 
occur  in  nature,  and  the  corresponding 
importance  of  this  element  in  the  Darwin- 
ian theory;  and  he  is  obviously  wise  in 
doing  so.    But  it  is  well  to  observe  that  it 
is  impossible  to  regard  variations  either 
on  the  one  band  as  a  necessary  feature  of 
reproduction,  or  on  the  other  as  simply 
fortuitous.    With  regard  to  the  latter  sup- 
position, it  is,  certainly,  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  chance  as  being  a  principal  factor, 
say,  in  the  production  of  a  horse,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  man.    But  even  the  former 
supposition  is  not  quite  an  easy  one  ;  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  variations  capable  of 
being  made  permanent  should  occur,  and 
why  (if  there  be  offspring  at  all)  the  off- 
spring  should    not  be  exactly    like  the 
Carent ;  in  not  a  few  cases  this  seems  to 
e  the  law  of  living  things.    What  I  wish 
to  point  out,  however,  is  this,  that  from 
the  aetiological  point  of  view  there  ought 
to  be  a  cause  for  variations  as  well  as  for 
other   phenomena;    and   that,  therefore, 
when  we  use  the  phenomenon  of  variations 
as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  natural  selec- 
tion, we  do  not  get  rid  of  the  task  of  in« 
quiring,  as  philosophers,  why  those  useful 
variations  occurred.    In  fact,  in  this  as  in 
many  other  instances,  what  is  done  is  to 
shift  the  process  one  stage  backward,  but 
to  leave  the  question  of  the  primary  cause 
very  much  where  it  was.    Variations  are 
abundant,  says  the  student  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  advantageous  variations  are  pre- 


served and  made  permanent  by  the  process 
of  natural  selection;  let  it  be  granted. 
But  the  philosopher  may  still  say,  How 
comes  it  that  advantageous  variations 
should  occur?  Must  not  this  occurrence 
be  the  result  of  some  pre-established  prin- 
ciple or  law  of  development  ? 

Take  the  case  of  the  horse,  which  Mr. 
Wallace  has  dwelt  upon  at  some  length, 
and  has  illustrated  by  a  diagram.    The 
evolution  of  the  horse  of  historical  times 
and  of  the  present  day  from  the  orohippus 
of  the  Eocene  period,  as  exhibited  to  the 
eye  by  Mr.  Wallace's  diagram,  is  as  inter- 
esting a  presentation  of  a  physical  pedi- 
gree as  can  well  be  conceived.    We  see, 
as  it  were,  the  progress  of  nature's  work  : 
the  transformation  from  several  toes  to 
one  toe,  which  was,  in  reality,  the  opera- 
tion of  thousands  of  years,  is  visible  as  a 
connected  continuous  process  from  begin- 
ning to  end.    But  what  the  diagram  does 
not,  and  cannot,  put  in  evidence  is  this  — 
namely,    the    marvellous   beauty  of    the 
horse  in  his  ultimate  condition.    So  far 
as  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
diagram,  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
page  stand  upon  an  equal  footing ;  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  orohip- 
pus should  not  have  been  derived  from 
equus  by  expansion,  as  easily  as  equus  has 
been  derived  from  orohippus  by  contrac- 
tion.   When,  however,  we  Iook,  not  at 
the  equus  of  science,  but  at  the  horse  of 
the  hunting-field  or  the  racecourse,  or  at 
our  own  stable  friend,  who  has  carried  us 
safely  for  hundreds  of  miles,  we  perceive 
that,  somehow  or  other,  we  have,  in  these 
modern  days,  an  animal  of  the  most  per- 
fect kind  with  regard  to  speed,  beauty,  and 
mechanical  perfection.   We  feel  convinced 
that,  it  would  be  in  every  way  a  mistake 
that  he  should  develop  toes  and  become 
orohippus ;  we   are  sure   that  orohippus 
has  rightly  been  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  in  order  to  make  room  for  equus. 
All  this  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest ;  but  I  confess  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  transforma- 
tion of  orohippus  into  equus  upon   the 
pure  and  simple  notion  of  advantageous 
variations  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  for,  in 
truth,  if  the  question  be  one  of  mere  sur- 
vival, it  is  difficult  to  say,  when  the  earth 
was  inhabited  by  wild  creatures,  in  what 
manner  the  possession  of  one  toe  instead 
of  three  or  four  should  give  equus  any  ad- 
vantage over  orohippus.    One  can  quite 
understand   that  a   jury  of    Newmarket 
jockeys  would  decide  that  equus  was  fit- 
test to  survive;  but  in  the  absence  of 
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human  judgment  the  conclusion  is  not  so 
easy  to  reach.  At  all  events,  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  transformation 
was  originally  ideally  contained  in  the 
conception  of  this  class  of  creature,  and 
that  equus  may  be  regarded  as  bearing  to 
orohippus  something  of  the  same  kind  of 
relation  as  is  borne  by  a  frog  to  a  tadpole, 
or  by  a  moth  to  a  caterpillar. 

May  it  not  be  that  predetermined  trans- 
formation has  as  real  a  place  in  the  genesis 
of  species  as  it  certainly  has  in  that  of 
individual  creatures?  Nothing,  perhaps, 
strikes  most  minds  as  more  surprising 
than  insect  and  reptile  transformation. 
That  a  crawling  animal  should,  by  a  com- 
plicated process,  involving  a  condition  of 
motionless  helplessness,  be  ultimately 
transformed  into  a  creature  of  active  life 
spent  in  flying  through  the  air,  or  that 
toads  and  frogs  should  find  it  necessary  to 
pass  through  the  fish-like  life  of  tadpoles 
—  this  class  of  facts  may  well  puzzle  the 
thinking  mind ;  but  the  advantage  of  them 
is  that  they  are  facts ;  no  one  can  dispute 
them ;  ana  taking  our  stand  upon  them  we 
may  guess  that  the  processes  of  nature  are 
analogous,  in  cases  in  which  we  cannot 
distinctly  prove  that  they  are  so.  May  it 
not  be,  then,  that  the  Eocene  period  of 
creation  presented  a  condition  of  things 
out  of  which  a  higher  condition  was 
evolved,  not  simply  by  the  perpetuation 
of  advantageous  variations,  but  much 
more  by  virtue  of  an  internal  principle  of 
growth,  similar  to,  or  at  least  comparable 
with,  the  principle  which  develops  the 
foetus  or  which  transforms  tadpoles  and 
caterpillars?  Adopting  this  view,  we 
should  have  in  both  cases  a  limit  towards 
which  transformations  tended ;  as  the 
butterfly  is  the  ultimate  form  of  the  cater- 
pillar, and  the  caterpillar  was  the  fore- 
runner and  necessary  ancestor  of  the 
butterfly,  so  equus  may  perhaps  be  re-, 
garded  as  the  ultimate  form  of  orohippus  ^ 
and  orohippus  as  the  forerunner  and  neces- 
sary ancestor  of  equus.  At  all  events, 
this  view  of  the  facts  seems  to  be  tenable, 
and  it  is  free  from  certain  difficulties  by 
which  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection 
pure  and  simple  is  undoubtedly  beset 

The  question  of  growth,  evolution,  de- 
velopment, by  an  internal  power  similar 
to,  and  comparable  with,  that  which  we 
see  daily  and  hourly  at  work  all  round 
about  us,  leads  to  the  discussion  of  an- 
other and  very  interesting  question  — 
namely,  whether  man  can  perfectly  be 
described  as  "derived  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals." The  expression  is  Mr.  Wallace's. 
He  speaks  of  "man  in  his  bodily  struc- 


ture "as  having  been  "derived  from  the 
lower  animals,  of  which  he  is  the  cul- 
minating development."*  I  venture  to 
question  whether  this  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  am  not 
venturing  to  throw  doubt  upon  Mr.  Wal- 
lace^ scientific  deductions  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  their  correctness  shall  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  if  on  no  other  ground,  be 
fully  granted ;  all  the  more  readily  in  con- 
sideration of  the  important  limitations  of 
the  principle  of.natural  selection  made  in 
the  case  of  man,  as  already  noticed  and 
discussed.  What  I  venture  to  doubt  is, 
whether  the  process  of  human  evolution, 
as  accepted  by  Mr.  Wallace,  can  be  rightly 
described  by  the  terras  which  he  applies 
to  it.  Certainly  there  is  something  in  the 
conception,of  such  derivation  from  which 
the  feelings  of  most  of  us  not  unnaturally 
shrink,  and  from  which  they  would  gladly 
be  free,  if  freedom  can  be  had  consistently 
with  scientific  truth.  There  is  something 
in  it  of  that  "  letting  the  house  of  a  brute 
to  the  soul  of  a  man,"  of  which  Lord  Ten- 
nyson sings  in  his  most  recent  volume* 
It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider whether  the  phrase  "  derivation  from 
the  lower  animals,"  is  one  which  can  be 
maintained  as  rightly  expressing  the  truth, 
which  it  is  intended  to  express,  concern- 
ing the  physical  history  of  our  race. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  look  back, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  into  the  remote  past, 
when  the  first  germ  of  animal  life  appeared 
upon  the  globe,  two  conditions  of  things, 
and  two  only,  are  conceivable.  Either  (A) 
there  was  a  single  germ  of  life,  from  which 
all  subsequent  living  forms  have  been 
evolved  or  developed ;  or  (B)  there  were 
several  or  many  germs  of  life,  from  which 
in  separate  streams,  so  to  speak,  the  evo- 
lution of  living  creatures  took  place.  Mr* 
Darwin  inclined,  I  think,  to  the  latter 
supposition;  but  either  A  or  B  must  be 
accepted  by  all  evolutionists  of  all  schools* 
Let  us  consider  them  successively. 

A.  If  we  make  the  supposition  that 
living  forms  commenced  upon  the  globe 
from  a  single  germ,  then  it  follows  that  all 
living  creatures  now  existing  —  insects, 
fishes,  birds,  beasts,  man  —  have  been 
evolved  by  some  process  or  processes 
from  one  and  the  same  origin;  whether 
the  process  of  variation  and  natural  selec- 
tion be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  devel- 
opment, it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  this  argument  to  decide  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  denied, 
that  by  some  process  or  processes  the  de- 

•  Page  454* 
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velopment  has  taken  place.  Therefore, 
ascending  to  the  hypothesis  now  under 
consideration,  it  will  be  true  that  the  lower 
animals  and  man  had  a  common  origin; 
bat  this  is  manifestly  a  different  thing 
from  asserting  that  man  is  "derived  from 
the  lower  animals."  If  we  go  up  to  the 
hypothetical  origin  of  life,  or  the  single 
germ,  this  latter  assertion  is  obviously 
untrue,  because,  as  by  hypothesis  there 
was  then  only  one  germ,  there  could  be  no 
distinction  of  superior  or  inferior ;  but  if 
we  stop  short  of  the  origin  and  observe 
the  condition  of  things  at  anv  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  hypothetical  beginning,  we 
shall  find  progress  being  made  towards 
the  development  of  man  and  simultaneous 
progress  being  made  towards  the  develop- 
mentwf  the  lower  animals.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that,  because  this  simultaneous 
development  is  taking  place,  therefore  we 
can  say  that  one  form  of  life  is  developed 
from  the  other ;  it  might  be  as  correct  to 
say  that  the  inferior  animals  were  devel- 
oped from  man,  as  man  from  the  inferior 
animals.  Take  an  illustration  from  that 
which  is  possible  in  the  case  of  rivers. 
Conceive  of  two  rivers  running  into  the 
sea ;  trace  their  course,  and  suppose  that 
ultimately  you  come  to  the  same  source 
in  the  distant  mountains ;  it  would  not  be 
correct  to  say  that  one  of  these  rivers  was 
derived  from  the  other.  The  correct  state- 
ment would  be  that  they  sprang  from  one 
and  the  same  source,  that  they  had  differ- 
ent histories,  and  that  they  terminated  in 
different  streams. 

When  we  speak  of  the  lower  animals, 
do  we  not  in  fact  postulate  the  existence 
of  man?  Lower  than  what?  Surely  lower 
than  man  ;  therefore  inferiority  cannot  be 
predicated  until  man's  existence  has  been 
assumed,  or  has  become  a  fact ;  and  there- 
fore to  speak  of  man  being  derived  from 
the  lower  animals  in  the  remote  past, 
when,  if  you  only  go  far  enough,  there  is 
no  higher  or  lower,  would  seem  to  be  a 
confusing  use  of  language. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  objection  now 
made  to  the  phraseology  used  by  Mr. 
Wallace  is  merely  a  verbal  quibble,  I 
venture  to  argue  on  the  other  hand  that 
there  is  not  a  little  importance  in  the  ob- 
jection. I  quite  admit  that  if  the  creation 
of  man  be  a  merely  fortuitous  fact,  a  lucky 
hit,  so  to  speak,  in  the  infinite  variety  of 
living  forms  developed  from  a  single  orig- 
inal living  germ  —  if,  in  fact,  creation  be 
without  the  high  purpose  which  human 
life,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  forms 
of  life,  seems  to  make  manifest — it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  to  argue  the  question 


whether  man  was  derived  from  the  inferior 
animals  or  not  But  if  man  be  the  in- 
tended crown  of  creation,  existing  in  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God  from  the  beginning,  then  it  does  seem 
to  be  worth  while  to  argue  that  the  deriva- 
tion of  man  and  beast  from  the  same  living 
germ  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  deriva- 
tion of  one  from  the  other.  A  sane  man 
may  have  the  misfortune  to  have  an  idiot 
brother ;  the  sane  man  and  the  idiot  are 
derived  from  the  same  parents,  but  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  one  was  de- 
rived from  the  other.  May  there  not  be 
some  analogy  between  a  case  of  this  kind, 
and  the  case  of  man  and  beast  ? 

B.  So  much,  then,  for  the  hypothesis  of 
one  original  germ  of  life;  the  argument 
becomes  perhaps  more  simple  if  we  adopt 
the  second  hypothesis,  namely,  that  of 
several  or  many  germs. 

For  in  this  case  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  specific  differences  existed 
amongst  the  original  germs.  I  confess 
that  the  notion  pf  the  development  of  all 
forms  of  life  from  one  original  germ  offers 
to  my  own  mind  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty.  The  arguments  drawn  from  the 
experimental  facts  of  variation  and  natural 
selection,  from  the  observed  progression 
of  animal  forms  in  successive  geological 
strata,  and  the  like,  seem  to  me  quite  in- 
adequate to  explain  the  development  of 
insects,  fishes,  birds,  mammals,  from  one 
stock.  Consequently,  to  my  own  mind  it 
is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  think  of  several, 
and  if  of  several  then  possibly  of  any  num- 
ber, of  original  germs.  The  hypothesis 
is  not  opposed  to,  but  quite  in  accordance 
with,  Mr.  Darwin's  own  views ;  in  fact,  he 
was  far  too  cautious  a  man  to  dogmatize 
concerning  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  living 
forms,  when  all  attempt  at  the  examination 
of  the  question  of  origin  would  necessarily 
carry  him  far  beyond  the  limits  of  possible 
experiment.  Let  us  then  adopt  provision- 
ally the  hypothesis  of  a  multiplicity  of 
germs  of  life  ;  and  if  we  do  this,  there  is 
nothing  wild  or  strange  in  the  supposition 
that  the  germ  of  man  was  different  from 
other  germs.  It  would  be  beyond  all  that 
scientific  caution  would  justify  to  assume 
that,  given  a  number  of  original  germs  of 
life,  it  is  matter  of  chance  into  what  each 
will  develop.  It  is  contrary,  I  think,  to 
the  whole  analogy  of  nature  to  suppose 
that  a  living  germ,  which  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  ovum  or  egg,  may  ulti- 
mately develop  into  an  oak,  or  a  fish,  or  a 
man,  according  to  its  surroundings  or 
according  to  mere  chance.  At  all  events, 
it    is  much  more  probable,  much   more 
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according  to  analogy,  that  each  germ 
should  have  its  specific  character,  and  that 
so  man  should  have  been  man  in  intention 
and  preparation  from  the  very  beginning 
of  things.  It  may  have  been  —  in  fact, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  evolution 
it  must  have  been  —  that  in  the  early  con- 
dition of  life  upon  the  globe  there  was  no 
man  (in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word)  in  existence,  but  his  progenitors 
would  be  there ;  and  what  is  submitted  is 
this,  that  those  progenitors  were  undevel- 
oped men,  and  not "  lower  animals."  What 
they  visibly  were  scientific  discovery  has 
not  yet  put  in  evidence ;  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  a  "  missing  link  "  between 
the  present  and  the  past  Some  scientific 
men  hope  that  the  link  may  be  found, 
some  think  that  it  is  bidden  under  the 
sea ;  but,  whatever  the  truth  may  be  with 
regard  to  this  point,  what  is  maintained  is 
this,  that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  original  germs  of  life,  it  is  more 
probable  than  otherwise  that'.certain  germs 
contained  the  promise  of  men,  others  of 
"  lower  animals ; "  and  that,  if  so,  it  is  in- 
correct to  speak  of  the  lower  animals  as 
the  progenitors  of  men. 

This  view  of  the  case,  though  founded 
upon  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Wallace's  lan- 
guage, would  seem  nevertheless  to  be  con- 
sistent with  his  real  views  concerning  the 
origin  of  man.  In  the  last  chapter  of  his 
work,  entitled  "  Darwinism  Applied  to 
Man,"  to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made,  it  is  contended,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  the  principle  of  natural  selection  will 
not  account  for  the  development  of  the 
human  faculties.  I  recur  to  that  chapter 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  making  two 
extracts,  which  will,  I  think,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  arguments  which  have 
been  already  advanced.  After  rehearsing 
three  stages  of  progress  in  creation  —  the 
change  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic  ; 
the  introduction  of  sensation  or  conscious- 
ness, constituting  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  ;  and  the  existence  in  man  of  a 
number  of  his  most  characteristic  and 
noblest  faculties,  those  which  raise  him 
above  the  brutes  and  open  up  possibilities 
of  almost  indefinite  advancement  —  Mr. 
Wallace  writes  thus :  — 

These  three  distinct  stages  of  progress  from 
the  inorganic  world  of  matter  and  motion  up 
to  man,  point  clearly  to  an  unseen  universe— 
to  a  world  of  spirit,  to  which  the  world  of 
matter  is  altogether  subordinate.* 


And  again :  — 


•  Page  476. 


Those  who  admit  my  interpretation  of  the 
evidence  now  adduced — strictly  scientific  evi- 
dence in  its  appeal  to  facts  which  are  clearly 
what  ought  not  to  be  on  the  materialistic  the- 
ory — will  be  able  to  accept  the  spiritual  nature 
of  man,  as  riot  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
the  theory  of  evolution,  but  as  dependent 
upon  those  fundamental  laws  and  causes  which 
furnish  the  very  materials  for  evolution  to 
work  with.* 

Declarations  such  as  these,  coming 
from  such  an  authority,  must  doubtless  be 
very  comforting  to  those  minds  which  feel 
themselves  compelled  to  receive  the  evi- 
dence for  evolution,  but  shrink  from 
materialism,  which  feel  convinced  that 
materialism  cannot  be  true  and  yet  have 
an  uneasy  suspicion  that  evolution  points 
to  it  as  a  logical  conclusion.  But  if  we 
admit  with  Mr.  Wallace  that  variation  and 
natural  selection  are  not  adequate  to, ex- 
plain the  evolution  of  man's  higher  quali- 
ties and  faculties,  we  are  not  merely 
delivered  from  the  acceptance  of  material- 
ism, we  are  invited  and  even  compelled 
(as  has  been  urged  in  a  former  part  of  this 
paper)  to  review  the  whole  question  of  the 
extent  of  the  application  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
great  principle.  He  would  be  a  rash  man 
who,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, and  the  whole  generation  of  natural- 
ists who  have  followed  in  their  steps, 
should  deny  that  natural  selection  was  a 
vera  causa  in  creative  work ;  but  there  is 
no  rashness  or  audacity  in  maintaining 
what  Mr.  Darwin  did  not  deny,  and  what 
Mr.  Wallace  emphatically  affirms,  namely, 
that  there  is  needed  for  the  explanation  of 
phenomena  something  beyond,  and  essen- 
tially different  from,  the  process  of  natural 
selection.  All  seems  to  point  beyond 
matter  into  the  region  of  mind,  beyond 
mechanical  sequence  to  purpose,  beyond 
all  vera  causa  to  the  causa  causarum% 
beyond  nature  to  God. 

I  will  close  this  paper  by  recording  an 
incident  which  was  communicated  to  me 
some  years  ago  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion by  Dr.  Thompson,  the  late  master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Dr.  Thompson  was  walking,  in  his  col- 
lege days,  with  two  companions,  one  of 
whom  was  Alfred  Tennyson ;  of  the  name 
of  the  other  I  am  not  sure.  The  path  by 
which  they  went  was  one  which  all  Cam- 
bridge men  know,  namely,  that  which 
leads  from  the  backs  of  the  colleges 
through  the  fields  towards  Coton.  Alter 
passing  the  brook,  which  used  to  be 
crossed  (and  perhaps  is  now)  by  a  rude 
wooden  bridge,  it  was  perceived  that  Ten- 

•  Ibid. 
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nysonhad  lagged  behind.  He  had  paused 
by  the  side  ofthe  brook,  brought  his  eyes 
as  near  as  he  could  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  was  examining  with  intense  in- 
terest the  subaqueous  life  which  the  little 
stream  contained.  After  a  time  he  re- 
joined his  companions,  and  this  was  his 
utterance  when  he  joined  them  :  "  What 
an  imagination  God  has!"  The  words 
must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
my  informant's  mind ;  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  retained  them  in  memory,  and 
would  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
repeat  them  to  me.  They  made  a  similar 
impression  upon  myself  when  so  repeated ; 
and  I  cannot  but  regard  them  as  contain- 
ing a  true  philosophy  of  nature.  Whatever 
may  be  the  power  of  natural  selection,  and 
whatever  causes  may  be  at  work  to  pro- 
duce the  varied  scene  of  life  which  the 
world  contains,  you  need  some  underlying 
cause,  both  of  life  itself  and  of  reproduc- 
tion and  variation,  and  of  all  natural  phe- 
nomena ;  and  if  causally  the  existence  of 
the  universe  may  be  attributed  to  God's 
will  and  purpose,  so  the  endless  variety  of 
vital  manifestations  may  be  attributed  to 
that  which  in  the  case  of  man  we  should 
call  imagination. 

In  reality,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
historical  genesis  of  nature,  we  seem  to 
need  a  quasi-Platonic  doctrine  of  antece- 
dent ideas  in  the  divine  mind  as  the  basis, 
the  underlying  condition,  of  the  existence 
of  things  as  we  see  them.  It  is  matter  for 
fair  discussion  amongst  naturalists  how 
much  may  be  attributed  to  natural  selec- 
tion, how  much  to  sexual,  how  much  to 
physiological,  and  so  forth.  But  such 
discussions  cannot  go  to  the  root  of  things ; 
they  do  not  reach  the  original  thought  out 
of  which  the  works  of  nature,  as  we  call 
them,  originally  spring.  Michael  Angelo, 
as  we  are  told,  used  to  sit  with  bis  ham- 
mer and  chisel  before  his  marble  block, 
and  shape  it  without  any  previous  model- 
ling process  into  the  figure  which  he  in- 
tended to  produce;  other  sculptors,  I 
believe,  with  only  this  one  grand  excep- 
tion, make  their  model  in  clay,  and  thence 
proceed  by  semi-mechanical  steps  to  the 
finished  work;  but  Michael  Angelo  and 
all  other  sculptors  have  alike  the  seminal 
idea  in  their  minds,  and  the  manner  of  its 
evolution  is  comparatively  a  matter  of 
detail.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  said  of  the  production  of  natural  things. 
It  may  be  possible  for  naturalists  to  dis- 
cover some  of  the  steps  by  which  the 
finished  work  comes  to  be  what  it  is ;  but 
the  actual  origin  of  natural  things — the 
wonders  of  life,  the  varied  beauties  of  the 


universe,  above  all,  the  mind  of  man, 
which  is  capable  of  understanding,  appre- 
ciating, and  discussing  the  problems  to 
which  natural  things  give  rise  —  is  to  be 
sought  in  no  region  lower  than  that  which 
may,  with  all  reverence,  be  described  as 
the  mind,  or  as  the  imagination  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"Then  you  will  not  take  the  share  in 
the  business  which  I  have  offered  you  ?  " 

44  No,  I  think  not,  sir.  I  don't  like  it.  I 
don't  like  the  way  in  which  it  is  worked. 
It  would  be  entirely  out  of  accordance  with 
all  my  training." 

44  So  much  the  worse  for  your  training 
—  and  for  you,"  said  Mr.  Burton  hastily. 

44  Well,  sir,  perhaps  so.  I  feel  it's  un- 
generous to  say  that  the  training  was  your 
own  choice,  not  mine.  I  think  it,  of 
course,  the  best  training  in  the  world." 

44  So  it  is  —  so  it  was  when  I  selected  it 
for  you.  There's  no  harm  in  the  training. 
Few  boys  come  out  of  it  with  your  ridic- 
ulous prejudices  against  their  bread  and 
butter.  It's  not  the  training,  it's  you  — 
that  are  a  fool,  Gervase." 

"  Perhaps  so,  sir,"  said  the  young  man 
with  great  gravity.  44 1  can  offer  no  opin- 
ion on  that  subject." 

The  father  and  son  were  seated  together 
in  a  well-furnished  library  in  a  large  house 
in  Harley  Street  —  not  fashionable,  but 
extremely  comfortable,  spacious,  expen- 
sive, and  dignified.  It  was  a  library  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  not  merely 
the  ''gentleman's  room"  in  which  the 
male  portion  of  a  family  takes  refuge. 
There  was  an  excellent  collection  of  books 
on  the  shelves  that  lined  the  walls,  a  few 
good  pictures,  a  bust  or  two  placed  high 
on  the  tops  of  the  bookcases.  It  bore 
signs,  besides,  of  constant  occupation, 
and  of  being,  in  short,  the  room  in  which 
its  present  occupants  lived  —  which  was 
the  fact.  They  were  all  their  family. 
Mrs.  Burton  had  died  years  before,  and 
her  husband  had  after  her  death  lived 
only  for  his  boy  and  —  his  business.  The 
latter  devotion  kept  everything  that  was 
sentimental  out  of  the  former.  He  was 
very  kind  and  indulgent  to  Gervase,  and 
gave  him  the  ideal  English  education  — 
the  education  of  an  English  gentleman ; 
five  or  six  years  at  Eton,  three  or  four  at 
Oxford.  He  intended  to  do,  and  did,  his 
son  44  every  justice."    Expense  had  never 
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been  spared  in  any  way.  Though  he  did 
not  himself  care  for  shooting,  he  had 
taken  a  moor  in  the  Highlands  for  several 
successive  seasons,  in  order  that  his  boy 
should  be  familiar  with  that  habit  of  the 
higher  classes.  Though  he  hated  travel- 
ling, he  had  gone  abroad  for  the  same 
purpose.  Gervase  had  never  been  stinted 
in  anything;  be  had  a  good  allowance, 
rooms  handsomely  furnished,  horses  at 
his  disposal,  everything  that  heart  could 
desire.  And  be  on  his  part  had  done  all 
that  could  be  desired  or  expected  from  a 
young  man.  If  he  had  not  electrified  his 
tutors  and  masters,  he  had  not  disap- 
pointed them.  He  had  done  very  well  all 
round.  His  father  had  no  reason  to  be 
otherwise  than  proud  of  his  son.  Both  at 
school  and  college  he  had  done  well ;  he 
had  got  into  no  scrapes.  He  had  even 
acquired  a  little  distinction;  not  much, 
not  enough  to  spoil  him  either  for  busi- 
ness or  society  —  yet  something,  enough 
to  enable  people  to  say,  "  He  did  very  well 
at  Oxford."  And  he  had  made  some  good 
friends,  which  perhaps  was  what  his  father 
prized  most.  One  or  two  scions  of  noble 
houses  came  to  Harley  Street  to  see  him  ; 
he  had  invitations  from  a  few  fine  people 
for  their  country  houses,  and  ladies  of 
note  who  had  a  number  of  daughters  were 
disposed  to  smile  upon  the  merchant's 
son.  All  these  things  pleased  Mr.  Burton 
much,  and  he  had  been  quite  willing  to 
assent  to  his  son's  wish  that  he  should  end 
and  complete  his  experiences  by  a  visit  to 
America,  before  beginning  the  work  which 
had  always  been  his  final  destination.  He 
had  now  just  returned  from  that  expedi- 
tion, and  it  had  been  intended  that  he 
should  step  at  once  into  his  place  in  the 
business  —  that  business  which  was  as 
good  as,  nay,  much  better  than,  an  estate. 
Up  to  this  time  the  young  man  had  made 
no  objection  to  the  plan,  which  he  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with.  So  far  as  his 
father  knew,  he  was  as  well  disposed 
towards  that  plan  as  Mr.  Burton  himself, 
and  looked  forward  to  it  with  as  much  sat- 
isfaction. It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
that  it  was  with  no  small  consternation, 
with  displeasure,  disappointment,  and  in- 
dignation, one  greater  than  the  other,  that 
the  father  had  sat  and  listened  to  the  sud- 
den and  astounding  protest  of  the  son. 
Not  go  into  the  business !  It  was  to  Mr. 
Burton  as  if  a  man  bad  refused  to  go  to 
heaven;  indeed  it  was  less  reasonable  by 
far;  for  though  going  to  heaven  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  height  of  everybody's 
desire,  even  the  most  pious  of  clergymen 
has  been  known  to  say  "  God  forbid ! " 


when  he  has  been  warned  that  be  stands 
on  the  bri nk  of  another  world.  One  would 
wish  generally  to  postpone  that  highest  of 
consummations  ;  but  to  refuse  to  go  into 
the  business  was  a  thing  incredible. 
Mr.  Burton  had  raged  and  stormed,  but 
afterwards  he  had  been  brought  into  par- 
tial calm  through  the  evident  impossibility 
of  treating  bis  son  in  any  other  way.  To 
scold  Gervase  was  practically  impossible. 
To  treat  hi m  like  a  child  or  a  fool  was  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  done.  His  own 
composure  naturally  affected  all  who  had 
to  do  with  him,  and  his  father  among  the 
rest.  That  passionate  speaking  or  abuse, 
or  violence  of  any  kind,  should  fall  dumb 
before  his  easy  and  immovable  quiet,  was 
inevitable.  He  had  waited  till  the  out- 
burst was  over,  and  then  he  had  gone 
on. 

44  And  what  else  then,  if  not  in  my  office, 
do  you  mean  to  do  ?  "  Mr.  Burton  now 
saia. 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Gervase,  "  I  am 
right  in  believing,  as  everybody  does,  that 
you  are  a  rich  man  ?  " 

"  Well ;  and  what  then  ?  "  said  the  mer- 
chant, with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  And  I  am  your  only  child." 

"  Of  that,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  I  repeat,  what  then?" 

44 1  may  be  wrong,"  said  Gervase  in- 
genuously, 44  but  at  least  everybody  says 

—  that  every  means  of  making  an  income 
is  pursued  by  crowds  of  people,  more  than 
can  ever  hope  to  make  an  income  by  it. 
I  may  not  state  the  facts  so  clearly  as  I 
wish." 

44  There  are  more  men  wanting  work 
than  there  is  work  to  give  them.  I  sup- 
pose that's  what  you  mean." 

44  Far  better  said  than  I  could  say  it.  In 
that  case,  my  dear  father,"  said  Gervase, 
with  a  look  of  imperturbable  reason  and 
candor, 44  why  should  I,  who  have  no  need 
to  work  and  no  desire  for  it,  help  to  crowd 
the  already  overcrowded  field  ?  " 

Mr.  Burton  gave  a  start  like  an  excited 
horse,  and  evidently  had  to  make  an  effort 
to  restrain  the  corresponding  burst  of 
utterance.  But  the  conviction  that  these 
impatient  outbursts  did  more  harm  than 
good  restrained  him.  He  said  with  simu- 
lated calm,  — 

44 1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  crowd 

—  at  my  gates,  to  force  an  entrance  into 
my  business —  to  the  place  which  I  have 
naturally  reserved  for  my  son." 

**My  dear  father,"  Gervase  repeated, 
with  an  almost  caressing  frankness  and 
appeal  to  his  superior  judgment,  44  there 
are  hundreds  who  could  do  it  much  bet- 
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ter  than  your  son.  There  is  Wickhara's 
son * 

"  Try  not  to  drive  me  beyond  the  bounds 
of  patience,"  cried  the  merchant,  with 
suppressed  excitement.  "  Wickham's  son 
—  my  old  clerk " 

"Who  has  served  you  most  faithfully 
for  years.  And  Charlie  Wickham  is  worth 
twenty  of  me  —  in  all  that  concerns  busi- 
ness  " 

"That's  not  saying  very  much,"  cried 
Mr.  Burton,  with  a  snort  or  rage. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  say  that,  sir  — 
for,  of  course,  it  shows  that  you  thought  I 
would  be  a  mere  cipher  in  the  business ; 
whereas  I  am  sure  Charlie  —  " 

"  Look  here,  Gervase,"  cried  his  father, 
"let's  understand  each  other.  You  are 
free  to  come  in  and  prepare  yourself  to 
take  my  place,  which  would  be  the  course 
of  nature  ;  but  if  you  don't  think  fit  to  do 
this,  I  have  no  desire  for  your  advice.  I 
don't  believe  in  your  advice.  Keep  your 
suggestions  to  yourself.  As  for  your 
Wickhams—  If  I  bring  in  anybody  in 
your  place  I'll  bring  in  new  blood.  I'll 
Dring  in  more  money.  I'll  — —  "  He  felt 
himself  getting  hot  and  excited,  and  the 
calm  and  slightly  wondering  countenance 
of  his  son,  although  seen  through  a  mist 
of  irritation,  and  apt  to  send  any  man  danc- 
ing with  fury,  yet  held  him  in  as  with  a 
bridle,  so  strong  was  the  superiority  of  the 
calm  to  the  excitement.  "Try  not  to 
drive  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience," 
he  said. 

"Well,  sir?"  replied  Gervase,  spread- 
ing out  his  bands  and  slightly  elevating 
his  shoulders.  The  gesture  was  French, 
which  irritated  Mr.  Burton  more  and 
more  ;  but  he  said  nothing  further ;  and  it 
was  not  till  he  had  taken  up  the  St.  James's 
Gazette  which  lay  on  the  table,  and  read 
through  two  of  those  soothing  articles  on 
nothing  particular  with  which  that  journal 
abounds,  and  which  the  merchant  in  his 
anger  read  from  beginning  to  end  without 
the  slightest  idea  what  they  were  about, 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  speak  again. 
He  was  then  preternaturally  tranquil,  with 
a  quietude  like  that  of  an  anchorite  in  bis 
voice. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have 
taken  everything  into  account  in  making 
this  decision  —  Miss  Thursley,  for  in- 
stance —  and  given  up  all  idea  of  marriage, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  " 

Gervase^  quiet  looks  became  slightly 
disturbed.  He  looked  up  with  a  certain 
eagerness.    "  Given  up  —  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Burton,  delighted 
to  have  got  the  mastery,  "  you  can't  marry 


—  a  girl  accustomed  to  every  luxury  —  on 
your  boy's  allowance.  Five  hundred  a 
year  is  not  much ;  it  might  do  for  her 
pin-money,  with  a  little  perhaps  to  the 
good  for  your  button-holes.  But  what  you 
would  live  upon,  in  the  more  serious  sense 
of  the  words,  I  don't  know." 

The  young  man's  composure  had  com- 
pletely disappeared  during  this  speech. 
Astonishment,  irritation,  and  dismay  came 
into  bis  face.  He  did  not  seem  able,  how- 
ever, to  believe  what  was  said  to  him.  "  I 
thought  —  that  you  were  in  every  way 
pleased  with  —  the  connection,"  he  said. 

"Certainly  I  am  —  a  better  business 
connection  could  not  be  for  a  young  man 
seriously  entering  into  commercial  life.  A 
dilettante  is  a  different  pair  of  shoes " 

"  A  dilettante —  I  don't  object  to  the 
name,"  said  Gervase,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  Madeline  is  a  dilettante  too.  She  has 
some  money  of  her  own.  And  I  feel  sure 
she  would  agree  with  me." 

"In  setting  her  father  at  defiance,  and 
marrying  upon  nothing  —  " 

"  Father,"  said  Gervase,  distressed,  "  I 
had  no  intention  of  setting  you  at  defi- 
ance. I  have  certain  opinions  —  of  my 
own  —  which  are  new.  Business  —  is  not 
congenial  to  me.  Some  of  its  methods, 
seem  —  But  I  need  not  explain.  I 
never  meant,  however,  to  set  you  at  defi- 
ance. I  thought  that  in  myself  I — had 
some  claims  upon  you  apart  from  the  busi- 
ness   " 

"What  claims?  I  am  the  author  of 
your  being,  as  the  old  books  say,  and  I've 
responded  to  that  claim  by  giving  you 
everything  that  a  king's  son  could  have 
had.  You  have  been  just  as  well  off  as 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  What  more  do  you 
want  ?  I  think  ray  claims  are  better  found- 
ed than  yours.  It  is  I  who  have  a  right  to- 
something  in  return,  not  you." 

Gervase's  countenance  was  a  sight  to- 
see  ;  it  changed  altogether  from  the  calm 
certainty  of  superior  right  which  had 
been  in  it.  The  first  astonishment  did  not 
pass  away,  but  other  sentiments  came  in.. 
Doubt  —  slow  conviction  that  there  was 
something  in  what  his  father  said — a 
strong  feeling,  nevertheless,  that  it  was 
impossible  he  could  himself  be  altogether 
in  the  wrong.  All  these  warring  senti- 
ments rose  upon  the  clear  and  calm  con- 
viction of  his  earlier  state,  and  blurred 
that  spotless  firmament.  He  drew  a  long 
breath. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  he  said  —  "  quite  true 
all  you  say.  You  have  given  me  every- 
thing —  and  I  —  have  had  nothing  to  give 
in  return.    Still  — —  "    All  nature  was  in= 
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that  word  —  all  the  certainty  of  youth 
that  it  has  a  claim  never  to  be  ignored  — 
that  its  mere  existence  is  response  enough  ; 
and  all  the  traditions  of  family  custom 
which  make  the  well-being  of  the  child 
the  first  object  of  the  father ;  and  the  un- 
conscious assumption  which  every  child 
instinctively  makes,  that,  after  all,  its 
predecessors  are  passing  away,  and  itself 
the  permanent  interest  —  an  assumption 
which  it  is  quite  possible  to  hold  along 
with  the  most  anxious  and  affectionate 
care  for  these  predecessors,  and  desire  to 
retain  them  in  life  and  enjoyment.  All 
these  things  were  in  Gervase's  mind,  and 
quite  naturally  so.  The  difficulty  was, 
perhaps,  that  these  old-world  relations  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  calm  and 
highly  reasonable  level  of  equality  on 
which  the  young  man  of  the  period  con- 
ceives it  possible  to  treat  with  his  father, 
claiming  a  boundless  right  of  independent 
judgment,  and  the  serene  satisfaction  of 
taking  a  higher  view,  and  being  absolutely 
in  the  right  whoever  may  be  wrong.  Ger- 
vase  fell  a  little  from  that ;  his  reason 
being  appealed  to,  could  not  refuse  to 
allow  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  what 
Mr.  Burton  said.  Still,  when  all  was 
done,  was  not  the  boy  aware  that  he  was  his 
father's  pride  —  that  it  was  he  alone  who 
could  continue  and  renew  his  father's 
house  and  reputation,  and  satisfy  that 
desire  of  continuance  which  is  in  almost 
every  mind  ?  And  this  was  an  impression 
which  it  was  impossible  to  resist,  which 
was  the  very  voice  of  nature.  "  Still  —  " 
Gervase  looked  up  almost  wistfully  into 
his  father's  face.  Strong  as  that  feeling 
was,  it  was  one  that  required  a  grant,  an 
admission  on  the  other  side  ;  it  could  not 
be  put  forth  with  calm  assurance,  as  he 
made  his  other  propositions,  in  full  cer- 
tainty of  reason  as  between  man  and  man. 
"  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Mr. 
Burton,  with  that  sense  of  power  that 
makes  a  man  often  brutal  in  the  distinct- 
ness of  both  words  and  deeds.  "You 
think,  because  vou  are  my  son,  and  per- 
haps a  finer  fellow  than  I  ever  was,  that 
I'm  bound  to  provide  for  all  your  caprices. 
Not  at  all.  That's  not  in  the  bond.  It's 
conceded  by  civilization  that  a  man  should 
bring  up  bis  son  according  to  his  position, 
and  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  himself ; 
but  no  more.  Man  to  man,  you've  had  all 
you  had  any  right  to  from  me,  Gervase. 
You've  too  much  good  sense  not  to  see 
that.  I  offer  you  a  way  of  doing  for  your- 
self, and  you  reject  it.  Well — you're  a 
man,  you  say,  and  have  a  right  to  your 
choice.    I  don't  deny  your  right ;  but  you 


can't  exercise  that  and  have  me  to  fall 
back  upon  too." 

There  was  a  pause.  Mr.  Burton  leant 
back  in  bis  chair  with  a  mind  satisfied, 
even  triumphant.  Either  he  had  con- 
vinced his  son,  who  would  return  to  a 
consideration  of  the  business  part  of  the 
question  with  very  different  feelings ;  or 
else  he  had  shaken  off  (decently,  affection- 
ately, kindly,  but  still  shaken  off)  those 
claims  which  Gervase  had  made  so  un- 
doubtingly,  as  if  his  father  was  bound  to 
accept  all  his  vagaries.  In  either  way  the 
position  was  very  different  from  that  of  an 
hour  ago,  when  the  father  had  not  even 
been  able  to  let  off  the  rage  that  possessed 
him,  for  fear  of  the  calm  and  philosophic 
countenance,  unsympathetic,  and  disap- 
proving of  any  such  vulgar  outbursts, 
which  Gervase  had  turned  upon  him.  The 
young  man's  troubled  face  was  balm  to 
his  father's  soul. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  Thursleys  lived  only  a  little  way 
off,  at  the  other  end  of  Harley  Street,  in 
another  large,  spacious,  old-fashioned,  lux- 
urious house,  where  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  spent  without  very  much  show  for  it, 
and  the  best  dinners,  wines,  beds,  and 
conveniences  of  all  sorts,  that  could  be 
had  for  money,  were  to  be  found.  The 
difference  between  the  two  houses  was 
not  very  great  —  not  nearly  so  great  as 
might  be  found  between  two  houses  in 
May  fair  or  Belgravia  (though,  thanks  to 
Liberty,  and  Burnet,  and  a  few  other  aes- 
thetic tradespeople,  the  difference  between 
even  the  most  artistic  houses  is  much  less 
than  formerly).  But  the  merchant  style 
has  a  kind  of  distinction  of  its  own.  Both 
the  Burtons  and  the  Thursleys  had  large 
furniture,  big  sideboards,  chiffoniers,  sofas 
on  which  a  whole  family  could  have  been 
put  to  bed,  tables  of  a  substantial  size, 
easy-chairs  which  would  comfortably  en- 
gulf the  largest  mercantile  gentleman. 
The  houses  had  a  certain  masculine  air 
altogether,  as  if  the  head  of  the  establish- 
ment had  ordered  everything  without  con- 
sideration of  any  such  ephemeral  matter 
as  a  woman's  tastes  —  which  indeed  was 
what  had  been  done.  They  had  given 
the  order  to  their  upholsterers  largely, 
strongly,  with  no  sparing  of  expense.  The 
new  improvements  that  had  crept  in  since, 
had  been  in  the  way  of  spring-mattresses 
instead  of  the  old  economy  of  feather-beds, 
which  was  an  improvement  that  did  not 
show ;  but  otherwise  the  old  Turkey  car- 
pets, the  heavy  curtains,  the  big  pieces  of 
furniture,  had  not  been  changed,  at  least 
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in  fashion,  for  thirty  years.  There  was 
one  difference,  however,  between  the  Bur- 
ton house  and  that  of  the  Thursleys.  The 
former  centred  in  the  library,  which  was 
a  sign  that  there  were  no  ladies  in  the 
house  —  the  latter  in  the  drawing-room; 
and  it  was  there  that  Gervase,  entering 
about  an  hour  later,  found  his  Madeline, 
who  had  opened  one  of  the  big  windows 
though  it  was  a  cold  evening,  in  order  that 
she  might  bear  his  step.  He  had  already 
seen  her  since  his  return  this  morning; 
but  it  had  been  agreed  between  them,  that 
though  it  was  his  duty  to  dine  with  his 
father,  he  might  afterwards  come  in  for  an 
hour's  talk  and  consultation  with  the  lady 
of  his  love. 

The  drawing-room  had  three  large  win- 
dows, all  draped  in  curtains  of  dark-col- 
ored satin,  behind  the  centre  set  of  which 
Madeline,  in  her  white  dress,  had  been 
hidden  while  she  watched  for  his  coming. 
There  was  a  resplendent  fire  shining  from 
the  midst  of  brilliant  steel  and  brass, 
which  reflected  and  heightened  the  effect 
of  its  great  and  glowing  blaze.  Comfort 
reigned  everywhere ;  your  foot  was  inau- 
dible on  the  mossy  carpets,  you  sank  into 
the  luxurious  arms  of  the  chairs.  A  num- 
ber of  pictures  solidly  framed  were  on  the 
walls;  great  and  costly  china  vases,  re- 
flected in  a  huge  mirror,  completed  the 
effect  of  the  dazzling  circle  of  the  fire. 
The  mistress  of  all  this  was  a  young  lady, 
very  pleasant  to  behold  if  not  beautiful, 
with  a  trim  figure,  pretty  hair,  pretty  eyes, 
a  not  too  perfect  mouth.  The  pretty  eyes 
were  full  of  expression,  good  sense,  and 
good  feeling.  She  was  dressed  quite  sim- 
ply in  a  white  cashmere  gown,  it  being 
winter  and  cold,  with  few  ornaments  and 
no  finery  of  any  description — a  nice  girl 
dressed  for  house  and  comfort,  and  look- 
ing the  very  symbol  of  both.  But  in  this 
great  room,  and  amid  all  these  many  ap- 
pliances, she  was  alone.  Her  mother  had 
died  some  three  or  four  years  before.  She 
had  neither  brother  nor  sister.  Mr.  Thurs- 
Ity  had  remained,  as  he  generally  did  after 
dinner,  down-stairs.  Madeline  and  Ger- 
vase were  alike  in  being  the  only  children 
of  their  fathers. 

They  resumed  with  eagerness  the  inter- 
rupted conversation  of  the  afternoon,  when 
he  had  not  told  her,  nor  she  elicited,  by  a 
hundred  questions,  half  there  was  to  say 
after  a  three  months*  absence,  especially 
as  all  his  impressions  of  America,  what  he 
thought  of  that  wonderful  new  world, 
what  friends  he  had  met  and  made,  were 
among  the  things  he  had  to  tell.  It  must 
be  said,  however,  that  it  was  she  who  re- 


sumed that  talk,  saying  quickly,  "Come 
now  and  tell  me  all  about  it  You  left  off 
just  when  you  were  leaving  New  York." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  not  at  all  eagerlv  on  his 
part.    ••  How  long  was  that  ago  ?  " 

"  How  long  ?  Why,  Gervase,  have  you 
taken  to  absence  of  mind?  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  about  eight  or  nine  weeks 
ago." 

"I  told  you  everything  in  my  letters, 
Madeline." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Letters  are  very 
nice  when  you  are  away;  but  when  you 
are  here  it  is  so  different.  I  want  it  all  by 
word  of  mouth." 

"  Maddie,  when  I  say  how  long  was  it,  I 
mean  how  long  since  I  came  back,  since  I 
was  last  here." 

"Gervase!" 

"  I  have  not  gone  mad,  dear.  I  have 
only  had  a  long  talk  with  my  father,  and 
hacf  the  earth  cut  from  under  my  feet.  I 
don't  know  where  I  am  —  floundering 
somewhere  in  mid-air." 

She  grasped  his  hand,  which  was  hold- 
ing hers  in  a  loose  and  languid  clasp, 
tightly,  suddenly,  and  said  in  a  quick,  al- 
most imperative  tone,  "You  are  here, 
Gervase,  by  my  side  —  tell  me  what  you 
mean." 

"  So  I  am,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with 
a  startled  air ;  "  a  very  definite  place  which 
nobody  but  myself  has  any  right  to. 
Thank  you,  my  dearest,  for  recalling  me. 
I  will  tell  you  —  not  what  I,  but  what  my 
father  means." 

He  repeated  to  her  the  conversation 
which  had  terminated  only  half  an  hour 
before  —  or  at  least  the  gist  of  it  —  with 
tolerable  faithfulness.  He  scarcely,  per- 
haps, conveyed  to  her  mind  the  sensation 
of  astonishment  with  which  it  had  burst 
upon  his  own,  that  to  his  father  he  was  not 
all  in  all,  or  the  possibility  which  had 
arisen  that  he  might  not  get  everything  he 
wanted.  He  perhaps  a  little  slurred  over 
these  revelations,  but  he  said  enough  to 
reveal  to  her  that  his  father  bad  not  been 
"kind,"  that  the  conversation  had  not 
been  a  pleasant  one,  and  that  Gervase  for 
the  moment  was  not  at  all  certain  what 
might  be  going  to  happen  —  that  be  had, 
in  short,  received  a  check,  which  was  a 
thing  to  which  her  existence  as  well  as  his 
recorded  no  parallel.  Madeline  was  more 
surprised  than  alarmed. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said,  "  he  has  always 
calculated  on  having  you  in  the  business. 
I  don't  wonder  that  he  was  disappointed; 
even  I,"  she  added  with  much  gravity, 
"  did  not  know  that  you  were  so  set  against 
it,  Gervase  —  I  wonder  why  ?  " 
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"  You  need  not  wonder,  Madeline.  I 
have  told  you  often  I  loathe  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Buying  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket and  selling  in  the  dearest  is  not  an 
axiom  for  me.  And  I  think,  perhaps,  I 
hate  trade  more  since  I  have  seen  it  on 
the  other  side.  They  don't  care  there  for 
our  decent  veils.  Profit  is  the  visible 
god.  The  means  by  which  they  pursue 
him  and  his  rites,  are  more  candid  than 
among  us.  It  was  uncongenial  before  — 
it  is  antipathetic  now." 

"  And  yet  we  have  always  been  business 
people  since  we  were  —  anybody,"  she 
said.  "Do  you  think  we've  been  doing 
wrong  all  the  time?  All  this  comes  of 
trade  —  every  penny  we  have.  If  it  is  so 
bad  that  you  will  not  follow  it,  shouldn't 
we  give  up  all  that  we  have  ?  for  it  has  all 
been  purchased  in  the  same  way." 

This  speech  startled  Gervase  not  a  lit- 
tle. "  I  have  always  heard,"  he  said,  with 
a  sort  of  admiring  dismay,  "that  women 
carried  a  conclusion  further  than  men, 
being  less  artificial,  less  complicated " 

"  That  is  the  kind  of  praise  that  means 
contempt" 

"  Oh  no,  far  from  contempt ;  but  I  don't 
go  so  far.  I  think  the  methods  of  trade 
were  very  likely  better  when  our  money 
was  made.  Our  grandfathers  did  things 
in  a  better  way.  They  did  not  make  such 
haste  to  be  rich — they  were  honorable, 
straightforward " 

••  Gervase ! " 

"  What  have  I  said  wrong  ?  " 

"  You  spoke  as  if  papa,  my  father " 

"  No,  no,  no,"  he  said.  **  I  was  thinking 
of  my  own,  who  is  as  honorable  a  man  as 
any  one.  But  only  —  they  don't  think  it 
necessary  to  carry  that  into  trade,  Made- 
line. I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  I 
oughtn't  to  say.  I  suppose  they  don't  go 
into  every  detail.  Thev  leave  a  great  deal 
to  —  clerics  and  people.  Every  transac- 
tion is  not  carried  on  as  it  would  be  be- 
tween two  men  —  of  the  same  social  grade 
—  under  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  I  don't 
know  how  to  explain  it.  I  don't  blame  my 
father;  but  I  —  couldn't  do  it.  I  could 
not  —  I  could  not.  You  know  you  and  I 
have  been  brought  up  in  another  sort  of 
a  way.  If  that  is  what  they  meant,  they 
shouldn't  have  done  it." 

"  Done  what  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well,  given  themselves  the  final  lux- 
ury of  children  brought  up  like  —  like  a 
king's  son3.  My  father  taunted  me  with 
having  everything  that  a  prince  could 
have  had  —  sol  have  —  and  the  feelings 
too " 


"  Are  princes  so  much  superior  toother 
people?"  she  said,  with  a  faint  smile 
almost  of  anger.  She  was  more  faith- 
ful to  her  caste  than  he  had  ever  been, 
priding  herself  upon  being  a  merchant's 
daughter ;  although,  to  be  sure,  she  knew 
nothing  about  trade  —  no  more  than  a 
princess,  no  more  than  her  lover  had 
done. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said  ;  "  but  people  in 
trade  do  strange  things  —  things  that  you 
and  I  wouldn't  do,  any  more  than  princes. 
They  don't  think  of  it.  It  is  not  dishon- 
esty, oh  no,  no  —  it  is  only —  I  can't  con- 
demn my  father,  much  less  yours ;  but  I 
can't  do  as  they  do  —  I  can't.  You  must 
not  think  I  have  been  hasty.  It's  impos- 
sible." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  She  sat  with 
her  head  averted,  staring  into  the  fire,  as 
people  are  so  apt  to  do  when  they  want 
enlightenment.  He  was  seated  on  a  lower 
seat  close  to  hers,  holding  her  band,  which 
she  did  not  withdraw  from  him.  His 
mind  was  so  full  of  what  he  was  saying, 
and  of  the  contrariety  and  new  discovery 
he  had  made  in  his  own  circumstances, 
that  he  did  not  remark  that  she  was  taking 
his  revelation  with  what  was  at  the  least 
some  uncertainty  —  not  throwing  herself 
into  it,  as  she  usually  did  into  his  views. 

"  Then  I  suppose,"  she  said  slowly  at 
last,  "that  this  changes  many  things  — 
and  makes  the  future  perhaps  —  differ- 
ent." 

"Would  you  have  anticipated  that?" 
he  said  quickly.  "  I  suppose  then  I  must 
be  a  fool,  for  I  never  expected  him  to 
mind." 

"  Gervase !  how  could  he  help  minding 
—  after  looking  forward,  ever  since  you 
were  born,  to  having  you  to  succeed  him, 
to  leaving  you — at  the  head  of  a  great 
business  ?  " 

"  You  seem  to  sympathize  with  my  fa* 
ther,  Madeline,  more  than  with  me." 

"I  do— a  little,"  said  Madeline.  "I 
am  sorry  for  everybody  who  is  disap- 
pointed. I  don't  wonder  if  he  was  vexed. 
And  what  then  are  you  going  —  to  do  ?  " 

Gervase  laughed  aloud,  but  with  a  little 
discomfiture  in  his  voice.  "  Just  what  my 
father  said ;  and  you  will  be  as  much  dis- 
gusted perhaps  as  be  was,  when  I  say, 
Nothing.  Why  should  I  do  anything? 
Listen  to  me,  Madeline,  before  you  con- 
demn me.  This  doing  something  is  a 
modern  fad,  just  like  all  the  others.  There 
are  hundreds  of  men  who  must  work  to 
live.  Why  should  I  get  in  their  way,  and 
take  some  one's  bread  out  of  his  mouth  ?  " 
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"  Gervase !  not  one  of  them  could  take 
your  place.  Not  one  of  them  could  do 
what  you  were  wanted  to  do." 

"  That  is  just  what  my  father  said."  He 
gave  vent  to  a  short  laugh,  embarrassed 
and  uneasy.  **  You  ought  to  back  me  up, 
or  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  This  makes 
it  all  the  harder  to  tell  you  —  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  you  said." 

"Yes,  Gervase."  She  gave  the  hand 
that  held  hers  a  little  pressure,  a  touch 
that  meant  much. 

"Well,"  he  cried,  with  a  burst  of 
wounded  feeling,  anxiety,  doubt,  disap- 
pointment, all  in  one,  "  that  is  just  what 
gives  it  its  sting.  'You  cannot  marry,' 
he  tells  me,  'on  your  boy's  allowance;' 
which  means  that  I  am  to  have  nothing 
more ;  that  I  have  to  offer  you  —  nothing ! 
not  the  kind  of  life  that  you  have  been 
living  —  not  luxury  nor  beauty,  nor  —  any- 
thing we  have  thought  of.  But  only  a 
poor  man's  pittance  —  a  sort  of  starvation 
—  a — nothing !  nothing!  and  after  all  our 
dreams." 

She  gave  his  band  a  little  pressure 
again.  "Don't  be  extravagant,"  she 
said.  "  Do  you  think  I  would  hesitate  — 
if " 

"If  what?" 

"  If  there  was  any  need  for  it  ?  "  she 
said. 

And  then  again  there  was  a  pause. 
This  time  it  was  he  who  averted  his  head, 
gazing  straight  before  him  into  the  vacant 
air,  while  she  looked  at  him  anxiously. 
After  a  while  he  replied  in  a  cold,  con- 
strained tone,  "  The  need  —  exists  in  my 
own  mind.  I  am  very  unfortunate  not  to 
be  able  to  make  you  understand  it.  That 
takes  all  support  from  me.  But  it  does 
not  change  me.  There  is  need  —  in  my 
eyes."  He  paused  again.  "  I  have  made 
a  very  bitter  discovery  already  to-night, 
that  my  father  is  guided  by  other  senti- 
ments than  love  and  generosity  to  bis  only 
child.  That  he  wants  a  recompense  — 
his  pound  of  flesh." 

"  Oh,  Gervase,  don't  talk  of  it  so !  —  is 
it  not  reasonable  —  his  only  child  ?  " 

"Yes,  his  only  child  —  that  is  what  I 
thought.  I  believed  he  would  respect  the 
scruples  he  has  himself  had  me  trained  to. 
I  never  thought  it  was  an  affair  of  bar- 
gaining between  us.  And  now  he  has 
made  it  so,  and,  Madeline,  you " 

"  Gervase  !  "  she  cried,  in  great  trouble, 
"do  you  think  I  will  forsake  you  because 
your  father  will  not  give  you  what  you  ex- 
pected ?  Oh  no,  no  !  I  would  rather  have 
you  with  nothing  than  anybody  else  with 
the  whole  world  in  his  hand.    Surely  you 


know  that  well  enough.  What  do  I  care 
for  the  luxury  and  all  that?  Why,  you 
know  I  have  often  said  that  there  wouki 
be  far  more  fun  in  being  poorer,  in  doing 
things  for  ourselves,  contriving  and  patch- 
ing up  like  the  people  in  books 
But  one  may  have  one's  opinion  all  the 
same." 

"And  that's  all  against  me,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know  that  it's  all  against  you. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  in  what  you 
say.  I  always  thought  a  British  mer- 
chant-^— But  perhaps  the  times  have 
changed  since  that.  And  I  never  looked 
on  business  with  that  sort  of  eye  before. 
I  am  glad,"  she  said  a  little  feebly,  with  an 
effort,  "  that  you  can  make  —  such  a  sac- 
rifice—  for  your  conscience,  Gervase." 

"  You  must  have  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
my  conscience,  Madeline." 

She  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  with  a 
suddei  exclamation,  cried,  "  I  foresee  we 
shall  have  dreadful  trouble !  I  suppose 
you  have  never  thought  of  my  father,  Ger- 
vase ?  " 

Their  eyes  met,  and  the  dismay  in  each 
was  so  ludicrous  to  the  other  that  the  im- 
mediate result  was  one  of  those  fits  of 
laughter  in  which  many  a  moment  of 
youthful  despair  has  culminated.  "You 
look  such  a  picture  of  despair !  "  she  cried. 
And  he  was  fain  to  laugh  too,  though  with 
a  deeply  burdened  mind. 

chapter  in. 
As  Genwise  left  the  house  Mr.  Thursley 
came  in,  and  they  exchanged  a  few  words 
on  the  stairs,  to  the  distant  sound  of  which 
Madeline  listened  with  considerable  anx- 
iety. Her  father  had  a  position  in  the 
matter  which  her  lover  had  not  thought 
of.  But  she,  who  knew  him  better,  was 
very  well  aware  that  he  would  permit  no 
such  rash  marriage  as  Gervase  suggested. 
Mr.  Thursley,  like  his  class,  believed  in 
money.  He  bad  no  confidence  in  the 
vague  hopes  of  romantic  youth  ;  and  how 
his  opinion  of  Gervase  would  be  affected 
by  the  young  man's  new  resolution,  his 
daughter  scarcely  liked  to  inquire.  He 
had  not  at  any  time  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  Gervase,  so  far  as  sense  and 
stability  went.  He  had  disapproved  his 
education  wholly,  though  be  had  i  himself 
given  a  sort  of  parallel  education  to  bis 
own  child.  It  was  his  opinion  that  it 
did  not  matter  about  a  woman,  but  that  a 
man  should  be  brought  up  to  his  business 
without  any  nonsense  about  it.  In  all 
likelihood,  had  he  possessed  a  son,  he 
would  have  yielded  like  Mr.  Burton  to 
the  temptation  of  giving  that  son  the  best 
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of  everything,  and  himself  the  pride  of 
knowing  that  no  gentleman's  son  in  En- 
gland was  more  highly  trained.  But  Mr. 
Thursley  had  not  been  exposed  to  this 
temptation,  and  he  thought  he  would  have 
been  superior  to  it.  It  was  only  half-a- 
dozen  words  which  passed  between  him 
and  his  intended  son-in-law,  and  then 
Madeline,  breathless,  listened  to  his  heavy 
step  coming  up-stairs.  She  would  have 
to  tell  him  everything  that  had  been  told 
to  her — and  how  would  he  take  it? 
Would  he  put  his  veto  immediately  upon 
the  union  ?  Would  he  forbid  her  to  think 
of  Gervase  more?  This  was  quite  pos- 
sible, Madeline  knew.  Being  herself, 
however,  a  young  woman  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  quite  indisposed  to  give  up 
the  will  which  had  been  so  carefully  de- 
veloped and  cultivated,  she  also  knew  that 
if  prohibition  was  possible,  obedience  was 
not,  and  that  some  means  of  reconciling 
matters  must  be  the  present  aim  of  all  her 
thoughts.  She  was  far  from  having  any 
rebellious  inclination  to  defy  her  father. 
It  would  be  painful  to  her  even  to  disobey 
him;  but  to  give  up  her  own  life  and 
future,  was  entirely  out  of  any  reckoning 
which  this  girl  of  the  period  had  ever 
made*  At  the  same  time,  she  neither 
meant  to  defy  nor  to  vex  her  father  if  she 
could  help  it.  This  is  an  age  of  compro- 
mises, and  she  did  not  fear  that  some 
practicable  arrangement,  some  way  of 
managing  matters,  might  be  attained. 

He  came  in  with  nothing  in  his  face 
from  which  his  mind  could  be  divined, 
looking  just  as  usual,  having  come  back 
from  that  ''look-in"  at  his  club,  which 
was  one  of  the  habits  of  his  widowed  life, 
formed  before  Madeline  had  grown  up  to 
bear  him  company.  He  said  the  night 
was  cold,  and  gave  a  quite  unnecessary 
poke  to  the  blazing  fire,  and  sat  down  in 
his  usual  chair*  Not  till  he  had  gone 
through  all  these  manoeuvres  and  stretched 
out  his  long  limbs  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
enjoyment  of  the  blaze,  did  he  speak. 
•♦You  have  had  young  Burton  with  you 
again,  I  see,"  was  his  utterance  when  at 
last  he  spoke. 

"  Of  course,  papa.  I  had  no  more  than 
a  peep  of  him  before." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Thursley,  with  a 
laugh,  '*  a  peep  of  him  would  have  sufficed 
for  me.  I  suppose  he  was  telling  you  all 
about  America  r 

"Yes,  papa." 

"Every  young  man  nowadays  thinks  he 
can  fathom  a  new  country  with  a  glance. 
And  what  did  be  think  of  the  Yankees, 
your  young  man  ?  " 


"  Oh,  of  cburse,  papa,  he  gives  a  very 
different  account  from  that  of  the  old 
rough  time  when  we  thought  all  Ameri- 
cans Yankees.  Of  course  he  likes  some 
things  and  dislikes  others  —  as  one  does 
in  every  new  place." 

"You're  all  so  deuced  philosophical 
nowadays  —  not  so  much  as  a  good  honest 
prejudice  to  be  met  with,"  said  the  father. 
"  Well,  and  any  more  ?  How  did  he  like 
their  business  ways  ?  " 

"  From  what  I  could  glean,  not  at  all, 
papa;  but  we  had  other  things  to  talk 
about." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure;  other  things  before 
which  the  aspect  of  a  great  country  dwin- 
dles into  nothing." 

"  Not  that,"  said  Madeline,  faltering  a 
little,  "but  of  course  more  important  per- 
sonally to  ourselves." 

"That  is  quite  true,  my  dear;  and  I 
oughtn't  to  say  a  word.  Of  course  it's 
not  so  pleasant  to  me  as  to  you ;  I  needn't 
say  I'll  miss  you,  —  neither  need  I  say 
that  nothing  could  make  me  stand  in  your 
way.  I  suppose  you've  been  settling 
everything?" 

"  We  should  not  have  been  so  hasty  in 
any  circumstances,"  she  said  with  ablush. 
"  But  as  it  happens,  we  couldn't  —  settle 
anything." 

"Ah!  how's  that?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  will  think," 
said  Madeline  doubtfully.  "  I  am  a  little 
disturbed  myself.  Gervase  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  think  it  all  over." 

Her  father,  who  had  been  lying  back  in 
his  chair,  the  embodiment  of  luxurious 
repose,  in  the  glow  of  the  firelight,  here 
sat  up  abruptly,  with  a  start  of  indigna- 
tion. "  What ! "  he  cried ;  "  do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  that  the  fellow  —  has  thought 
better  of " 

"  No,  no,  no ! "  cried  Madeline,  with  a 
flush  of  mingled  shyness  and  laughter, 
"  papa,  don't  be  ridiculous,  please.  What 
could  possibly  come  between  Gervase  and 
me?" 

He  grumbled  and  roared  a  little,  half 
internally,  inarticulately,  over  the  imag- 
ined and  yet  scarcely  imagined  insult.  "  I 
never  had  your  confidence  in  him,  Maddie. 
Too  soft,  too  soft  altogether  —  no  back- 
bone. Not  half  good  enough,  not  half* 
Well  —  what  had  he  got  to  say  ?  " 

"  He  has  had,  as  I  think,  papa,  too  much 
time  to  think  it  all  over;  and  the  conclu- 
sion he  has  come  to  is  —  I  don't  think 
it  will  please  you ;  and  naturally  it  has  not 
pleased  his  father." 

"  Out  with  it,  child  !  " 

"  He  can't  make  up  his  mind— he  can't 
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satisfy  his  conscience  —  to  'go  into  the 
business,  papa." 

Mr.  Thursley's  answer  was  a  long  whis- 
tle of  astonishment.  Words  seemed  to 
fail  him.  He  got  up  and  stood  before  the 
fire  till  the  glare  scorched  him.  Then  he 
threw  himself  down  into  his  chair  again  ; 
and  then,  finally,  in  tones  half  of  laughter, 
half  of  consternation,  "  Not  go  into  the 
business  1  And  what  objection  has  he  to 
the  business  ?  "  he  said. 

Madeline  made  no  reply.  She  had  not 
yet  found  words  in  which  to  excuse  her 
lover,  and  though  her  heart  rebelled 
against  the  laugh,  she  could  oppose  noth- 
ing to  the  astonishment,  the  half  dismay, 
half  irritation,  with  which  her  father 
spoke. 

"  The  young  idiot,"  said  Mr.  Thursley  ; 
"this  is  quarrelling  with  his  bread  and 
butter  with  a  vengeance.  And  what  does 
Burton  say  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Burton,"  said  Madeline,  in  sub- 
dued tones,  "  is  very  angry,  and  perhaps 
that's  not  wonderful " 

"  Wonderful !  Why,  what  else  could 
he  be?" 

"  And  says,  I  believe,  that  except  his 
present  allowance,  Gervase  is  to  expect 
nothing  more  from  him." 

"  I  wonder  he  stops  at  that !  I'd  leave 
him,  if  he  were  mine,  to  try  how  he  liked 
it  —  without  any  allowance  at  all." 

"  No,  papa ;  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
—  after  training  him  —  in  a  way  that  was 
sure  to  end  like  this." 

"Well,  there's  something  in  that," said 
Mr.  Thursley.  "  Eton  is  all  very  well  — 
and  so,  no  doubt,  is  Oxford  —  for  scholars 
or*  schoolmasters,  or  people  who  have 
nothing  to  do;  but  it  has  always  been  my 
maxim,  as  you  know,  that  a  man  should 
be  brought  up  for  his  business.  It's  old 
Burton  that  is  the  biggest  fool  after  all." 

"Still,"  said  Madeline,  with  a  little  im- 
patience, "  you  brought  me  up  in  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  way." 

"  You  !  A  girl  is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter. I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
my  dear;  that  girls  don't  count.  That's 
not  what  I  mean  at  all .  You're  a  very 
great  luxury,  Maddie,  the  greatest  luxury 
a  man  like  me  can  have.  Even  to  hear 
you  discharge  your  little  arrows  at  busi- 
ness men,  and  scorn  business  ways  —  " 

"  I  never  do  that,"  she  criea  hastily. 
"  I  have  always  taught  myself  to  think 
that  a  British  merchant  —  should  be  the 
highest,  the  most  honorable  kind  of  man." 

Her  father  laughed.  "  Perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,  that's  a  little  bit  high-flown," 
he  said.    "A  British  merchant  —  as  you 
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say  —  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
other  people.    But  even  your  high  falutin 

—  and  even  your  little  sniffs  and  scorns 

—  are  a  luxury  to  me.  Not  in  a  man, 
though  —  that  sort  of  thing  won't  do  in  a 
man.  A  man  must  stick  to  his  business, 
make  the  most  of  it,  earn  money  enough 
to  indulge  his  wife  and  his  daughters  to 
the  top  of  their  bent,  to  have  them  as  fine 
as  they  can  be  made,  little  savantes%  crit- 
ics of  everything,  as  grand  in  their  way 
as  princesses.  The  women  like  you,  my 
dear ;  and  the  men,  stiff  old  remorseless 
business  fellows  like  myself,  letting  noth- 
ing stand  between  us  and  a  good  profit." 

"  Papa,  nothing  but  honor  and  justice, 
and  even  mercy. 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head.  "  Well, 
I  don't  say  by  fair  means  or  foul,  as  some 
do;  but  as  for  mercy,  that's  not  a  busi- 
ness-like quality,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  so,  papa.  I  am  sure  you 
would  always  be  kind.  Gervase  says  that 
the  methoas  are  what  he  cannot  bear  — 
that  he  always  thought,  as  I  did,  every- 
thing was  high-minded  and  honorable,  but 

—  I  suppose  he  must  have  found  out 
things;  and  then  he  says  that,  on  the 
other  side,  profit,  mere  profit,  is  the  god. 
He  means  in  America,  of  course  —  and 
to  make  money  the  only  end ;  not  in  your 
way,  but  by  fair  means — or  foul,  which 
you  said  some  people  —  It  might  have 
been  different  with  Gervase  if  he  had 
known  oxx\yyour  methods,  papa." 

This  Madeline  said,  partly  out  of  a 
true  and  genuine  faith  in  her  father,  which 
indeed  was  beyond  question ;  but  partly 
also  to  propitiate  him,  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that  in  his  dealings  her  lover  would 
have  found  nothing  but  honor. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  there's  truth  in  that. 
I  don't  know  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  Bur- 
ton's business.  There  may  be  things  in 
it  which  a  fanciful  young  man  —  I've 
pointed  .out  to  you  before,  Maddie,  that 
Gervase  was  a  very  fanciful  young  man, 
with  no  ends  of  whims  in  his  head." 

"  Whatever  he  is,  papa,"  said  Madeline, 
with  a  blush,  yet  a  proud  erection  of  the 
head,  "  it  is  certain  that  he  is  the  only  man 
in  the  world  for  me." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Thursley,  "  well, 
well.  I  had  nothing  to  say  against  it  be- 
fore, and  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing now.  But  he  must  change  his  mind, 
you  know.  He's  done  it  frequently  be- 
fore. He  must  just  have  to  do  it  again. 
My  daughter  is  not  going  to  marry  a  man 
with  five  hundred  a-year." 

To  this  Madeline  made  absolutely  no 
reply. 
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"  You  understand,"  said  Mr.  Thursley, 
getting  op,  "  that  about  that  there's  noth- 
ing to  be  said.  You  don't  leave  this  house 
but  for  a  house  as  good.  You  don't  go 
from  having  everything  your  own  way 
here,  to  pinching  and  scraping  and  count- 
ing your  pence  in  another  man's  house. 
Come,  Maddie,  you  are  a  girl  of  sense, 
and  you  must  talk  sense  to  him.  What 
would  the  pair  of  you  luxurious,  highly 
bred  young  people,  wanting  everything  of 
the  best,  what  could  you  do  on  five  hun- 
dred a-year  ?  " 

m  "  I  should  have  something  of  my  own, 
papa,"  she  said,  with  downcast  eyes. 

"Not  from  me,  Madeline.  I  should 
not  encourage  any  such  venture  by  the 
gift  of  a  sixpence.  You  would  have  that 
ten  thousand  pounds  of  course,  which 
your  wise  aunt  left  you  to  make  ducks  and 
drakes  with  —  if  you  have  not  made  ducks 
and  drakes  of  it  already." 

"  I  have  done  only  what  Mr.  Mentore 
has  advised  me  to  do." 

"  You're  safe  enough  in  old  Mentore's 
hands ;  but  —  granted  you  have  that  —  it 
would  not  double  your  husband's  large 
income.  Nine  hundred  a-year.  My  dear, 
what  would  you  do  upon  that,  Gervase 
and  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,  papa,"  said  Madeline, 
"there  are  thousands  to  whom  it  would 
be  wealth,  in  comparison  with  those  to 
whom  it  is  poverty." 

"What  does  that  matter?"  he  cried. 
"What  does  any  general  rule  matter? 
You  are  individuals,  Gervase  and  you ; 
and  to  you  it  would  be  poverty.  I  will 
not  consent  to  marry  my  daughter  to  a 
man  who  has  only  five  hundred  a-year, 
and  no  prospect  of  any  more." 

"Papa,"  said  Madeline  timidly,  "his 
father  —  would  not  shut  him  out  forever. 
He  must  be  his  heir." 

"And  so  must  you  be  my  heir,"  said 
Mr.  Thursley.  "  Do  you  think  it  safe  to 
calculate  on  that  ?  I  may  not  die  for  the 
next  twenty  years." 

"Papal*  cried  Madeline.  "Father!" 
with  quick-springing  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  yes,  F  know.  You  wouldn't 
grudge  me  a  day  of  it  But  Burton  is  no 
older  than  I  am ;  and  to  wait  twenty  years 
for  dead  men's  shoes  is  not  enlivening. 
Perhaps,  by  the  way,  there  is  something 
else  your  young  man  means  to  do,"  he 
added,  pausing  on  his  way  to  the  door. 
"Perhaps  he  has  other  plans.  He  may 
be  going  to  make  his  fortune  in  some 
other  way  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Madeline,  with 
some    embarrassment.     She   would   not 
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pour  forth  the  full  measure  of  Gervase's 
iniquity  all  at  once.  His  conclusion  that 
it  was  his  duty,  for  the  sake  of  others,  to 
do  nothing,  had  been  bewildering  enough 
to  herself.  She  did  not  feel  strong  enough 
to  lay  bare  before  her  father  that  strange 
determination,  which  was  so  exceedingly 
confusing  even  to  her  own  intelligence. 

"  He  may  mean  to  paint  a  great  picture 
like  Millais,  or  get  a  ,£20,000  cheque  for 
a  book  Mke  Macaulay,"  said  Mr.  Thursley, 
with  contempt  in  his  voice. 

"You  may  be  sure,"  cried  Madeline, 
"that  even  if  he  were  bent  upon  writing 
books  or  painting  pictures,  he  would  never 
say  that.  Papa,"  she  added  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  "  you  have  so  much  sense 
and  understanding—" 

"Thank  you,  my  dear.  I  am  glad  to 
have  your  good  opinion." 

"  Oh,  don't  laugh  at  me.  Papa,  if  you 
were  to  speak  to  Gervase." 

"  I  don't  believe  in  speaking,  Madeline 
—  especially  to  young  men." 

"To  his  father,  then— -to  Mr.  Burton. 
If  you  were  to  speak  to  him  —  to  suggest 
something.  Surely  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  way.  If  Gervase  were  made  to 
consider ;  if  he  were  shown  things  as  they 
are;  if  Mr.  Burton  would  perhaps  find 

some  means Papa,   I   don't  know 

what  to  suggest;  but  you  know.  All 
might  be  set  right,  I  am  sure,  if  you  would 
but  find  a  compromise." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  can't  have  you  cry, 
that's  clear,"  he  said,  kissing  her.  "  Good- 
night, Madeline,  and  go  to  bed.  Ill  think 
what  I  can  do.    It  can't  just  rest  here." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  next  day 
that  Madeline  and  Gervase  met  again. 
She  had  spent  a  very  anxious  morning. 
Her  father  had  made  no  reference  at 
breakfast  to  the  question  which  was  of  so 
much  moment  to  her,  though  he  had  gone 
out  with  a  nod  and  a  look  of  intelligence 
which  brought  the  blood  rushing  back  to 
her  heart.  Madeline  was  under  no  partic- 
ular illusion  about  her  father.  She  had 
not  the  confidence  of  some  children,  that 
everything  was  safe  which  was  in  his 
hands.  She  believed  that  he  would  do 
for  her  what  he  thought  to  be  the  best ; 
but  she  was  not  entirely  certain  that  it 
would  be  the  best,  as  some  happy  idealists 
are.  She  would  rather,  indeed,  have  made 
sure  of  having  her  own  way  than  his. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  she  had  little  doubt 
that  it  was  an  advantage  to  have  her  father 
actively  interfering.  He  would  not  do 
anything  unkind.    He  would  not  let  her 
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be '  disappointed,  if  he  could  help  it 
Though  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  all  things  go  well  without  his  inter- 
ference, vet,  things  having  gone  wrong, 
his  interference  was  more  likely  than  any 
other  to  be  of  use.  This  was  not  a  very 
assured  and  stable  comfort,  and  yet  it  was 
a  comfort  in  its  way. 

But  she  was  very  anxious  all  the  morn- 
ing. She  was  anxious,  expecting  Gervase 
every  moment  to  rush  in,  to  bring  her  the 
report  of  some  further  interview  not  more 
satisfactory  with  his  father.  When  Ger- 
vase did  not  come  she  became  only  more 
anxious,  thinking  of  him  as  perhaps  sum- 
moned to  some  solemn  conference  with 
the  two  fathers,  and  impatient  under  their 
admonitions.  He  would  almost  certainly 
be  impatient.  They  would  sneer  at  bim 
in  a  way  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
his  quick  temper  to  bear.  They  would 
goad  him  with  little  taunts,  such  as  they 
were  both  so  capable  of  employing,  and 
which  they  would  declare  meant  nothing 
except  in  the  boy's  fancy,  after  they  had 
nearly  made  bim  crazy  with  them.  Oh, 
,  why  are  fathers  and  parents  generally  so 
hard,  so  mocking,  and  taunting,  and  chil- 
dren so  susceptible?  She  thought  that 
she  herself  (in  reality  the  most  tenderly 
guarded  of  daughters)  was  almost  invul- 
nerable to  that  sort  of  thing,  knowing  how 
to  take  it  —  but  Gervase !  So  that  Made- 
line grew  more  and  more  anxious  as  the 
hours  went  on,  not  knowing  what  to  think. 

It  was  not  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  Gervase  came.  She  had 
pictured  him  in  so  many  aspects  of  excite- 
ment — angry,  harassed,  exasperated,  im- 
patient, despairing  —  that  it  was  almost  a 
disappointment  to  her  to  see  him  walk  in 
very  much  like  himself — a  little  more 
grave  than  usual  perhaps,  but  perfectly 
self-possessed  and  calm.  He  even  paused 
to  speak  to  the  elderly  visitor  with  whom 
she  was  hurriedly  shaking  hands,  anxious 
only  to  get  her  away.  Gervase  said  to 
Mrs.  Brown  that  he  was  glad  to  see  her, 
and  asked  for  her  sons  and  her  daughters, 
companions  of  his  childhood,  while  Made- 
line stood  tingling,  not  knowing  how  to 
bear  the  suspense.  He  walked  down  to 
the  door  with  that  old  woman  !  leaving  her 
almost  beside  herself  with  desire  to  know 
what  had  happened.  He  came  up-stairs 
again  in  quite  a  leisurely  way,  not  taking 
three  steps  at  a  time  as  she  had  seen  him 
do.  "Well?"  she  said,  meeting  him  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs. 

It  was  true  he  put  his  arm  round  her  to 
lead  her  back  to  the  room,  but  he  did  not 
satisfy  her  anxiety.    "Well?"  he  said. 
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"  No,  I  don't  think  it  is  well,  nor  ill  either, 
perhaps;  it  is  nothing  —  it  is  a  compro- 
mise." 

"  But,  Gervase,  in  the  state  things  had 
got  to,  that  is  well,"  she  cried,  drawing  a 
long  breath, "  the  best  we  could  hope  for. 
Was  it  papa?" 

"  I  can  t  tell  you,  Madeline.  He  is  in 
it  somehow,  but  in  what  way  I  don't  ex- 
actly know.  I  think  my  father  had  deter- 
mined upon  it  before  he  appeared." 

He  had  led  her  to  her  seat,  and  placed 
her  in  it,  and  seated  himself  beside  her; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  desire  to 
say  more. 

"  You  forget  you  have  not  told  me  what 
it  is,  Gervase." 

"  No ;  I  feel  as  if  it  were  mere  aggrava- 
tion, without  any  meaning  in  it.  I  am  to 
be  sent  away  again." 

"  To  be  sent  away ! " 

She,  too,  felt  as  if  it  did  not  much  mat- 
ter what  the  new  arrangement  was. 

"Not  as  before,  for  mere  experience' 
sake.    This  time  I  have  got  a  definite 

Eiece  of  work  to  do.  They  say  I  need  not 
e  more  than  three  months  gone." 

"Three  months  1"  She  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  full  of  dismay,  and  be  returned 
the  gaze  with  the  blank  look  of  a  discour- 
aged certainty  beyond  appeal. 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  it's  a  poor  thing  to 
have  to  accept,  after  all  we've  been  think- 
ing of.  But,  I  suppose,  it  will  have  to 
be  done  whether  we  like  or  not" 

"It  could  not  be  papa!"  cried  Made- 
line, with  tears  springing  to  her  eyes. 

"I  can't  tell;  I  think  my  father  had 
decided  upon  it  before.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  test  whether  I  have  really  scruples 
(which  they  laugh  at\  or  am  merely  idle, 
which  is  what  they  believe.  I  tell  them  to 
take  the  worst  view  —  to  say  I  am  merely 
idle.    I  am,  for  that  matter." 

"  No,  Gervase ;  not  if  you  had  worthy 
work  to  do — " 

"What  is  worthy  work?  I  don't  want 
to  work  at  all.  It  is  perfectly  true ;  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  be  idle;  but  that  is 
what  they  don't  understand,  nor  you  either, 
Madeline.  I  can  find  a  thousand  things 
to  do  which  are  not  work,  but  which  oc- 
cupy me.  I  ought  not  to  do  anything  else 
if  I  am  to  fulfil  my  r6U  of  a  rich  man's 
son." 

"  Gervase,  I  know  what  you  mean ;  but 
it  sounds  a  little  fantastic,  don't  you  think 
—  at  least  to  their  ears  ?  " 

"  Perhaps ;  they  are  of  their  generation, 
and  we  are  of  ours,"  said  the  young  man. 
He  was  not  proud,  not  to  call  proud, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  occupying  a 
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higher  standing-ground  than  "  they  "  did. 
"  They  "  were  the  parents  —  the  older  set 
—  whose  views  were  exploded,  and  their 
prejudices  old-fashioned ;  but  whom,  nev- 
ertheless, both  these  young  people  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  respect.  After  a  little 
interval  he  began  to  tell  her  what  his  mis- 
sion was  to  be.  The  house  had  certain 
property  in  the  West  Indies,  from  which 
for  many  years  no  profit  had  been  obtained. 
This  was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the 
condition  into  which  the  islands  had 
fallen ;  but  partly  also  because  Mr.  Burton 
himself  had  never  had  the  time  to  look 
into  the  matter,  to  set  things  right  on  the 
spot,  which  it  appeared  was  the  right  way. 
To  get  a  proper  account  of  all  that  the 
respective  agents  —  changed  from  time  to 
time,  but  each  falling  back  into  his  prede- 
cessor's ways  —  bad  Deen  doing ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  state  of  the  property;  how 
much  its  value  had  deteriorated,  whether 
it  was  now  really  worth  anything  at  all  in 
a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  to  be 
the  mission  of  Gervase.  The  most  high- 
minded  could  not  say  of  it  that  it  was  an 
unworthy  mission  —  nor  could  he  deny 
that  it  was  one  which  his  father's  son  was 
better  qualified  for  than  any  stranger. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  be  a  test 
of  his  real  mettle.  If  he  did  this  well, 
why  then  his  father  would  yield  a  point, 
and  his  allowance  at  least  be  so  far  in- 
creased as  to  permit  the  young  people  to 
marry.  And  perhaps  the"  pleasure  of  defi- 
nite work,  or  accomplishing  something 
which  really  wanted  to  be  done — of 
sounding  his  own  capabilities-— might 
change  his  ideas  about,  work  altogether. 
This  was  perhaps  what  "they"  most 
hoped.  And  Madeline  hoped  it  too, 
though  she  said  nothing,  and  though  Ger- 
vase-.snwled  a  little  at  the  idea  of  a  well- 
considered  decision  of  his  own  being  so 
lightly  done  away  with.  They  talked  each 
other  finally  into  a  certain  acceptance  of 
this  mission  —  finding  that  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  thing  rather  fine  than  otherwise, 
to  go  off  like  an  adventurer  prince  to  re- 
cover the  almost  lapsed  territory  and 
emancipated  subjects.  "  You  may  be  able 
to  throw  some  new  light  upon  the  subject 
of  emancipation,"  Madeline  said;  "if  ^rou 
could  only  find  some  means  of  rehabilitat- 
ing poor  Quashee,  Gervase,  and  making 
him  a  human  possibility  again."  "There 
is  no  doubt  great  need  of  some  indepen- 
dent opinion  on  that  subject,"  Gervase 
replied.  This  was  a  wonderful  comfort  to 
them,  after  they  had  fully  familiarized 
their  minds  with  the  idea  of  a  new  separa- 
tion—which was  hard,  after  having  so 


long  believed  that  Ger vase's  American 
expedition  was  to  be  the  last,  and  that 
their  marriage  was  to  follow  immediately 
on  his  return.  Though  they  were  so  su- 
perior in  many  respects,  tney  were  in 
others  just  like  any  other  young  couple 
suddenly  checked  in  the  midst  of  their 
hopes,  and  thrown  back  upon  the  indefi- 
nite. It  was  very  hard,  after  settling  to 
what  enchanted  places  they  were  to  go 
together  hand  in  hand  as  soon  as  their 
wedding  was  over,  to  unclasp  their  hands 
and  consent  to  part.  For  three  months ! 
Three  months  is  not  a  very  long  time; 
but  when  once  a  parting  has  been  made, 
who  can  tell  when  and  how  it  is  to  end? 
Delays  come  in  so  easily,  so  inevitably, 
when  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  land 
and  sea  between  two  people  who  love  each 
other.  After  they  had  freed  themselves 
for  a. moment  from  the  immediate  burden 
in  that  little  outburst  about  emancipation 
and  Quashee,  they  sat  and  looked  at  each 
other  again  with  wistful  eyes. 

"  Must  it  be,  Gervase  ?    Must  it  be  ?  " 

"It  seems  so,"  he  said,  clasping  her 
hands.    "  Our  last  trial,  Madeline." 

"  Ob,  how  can  anybody  tell  if  it  will  be 
our  last  trial?  I  thought  so  when  you 
went  to  America,  though  that  was  no  test 
or  task,  but  only  pleasure." 

"  If  we  parted  bravely  for  nothing  at  all 
then,"  he  said,  —  "  for  there  was  no  mo- 
tive— and  I  can't  think  why  I  went  and 
left  you,  not  being  forced  to  do  it,  —  we 
must  try  to  part  all  the  more  bravely  for 
a  real  motive  now." 

"Oh,  I  shall  not  break  down ;  you  need 
not  fear  for  me.    But  it  is  hard,  Gervase." 

"The  only  comfort  is,  that  when  they 
have  exacted  this,  there  is  nothing  more 
for  them  to  do." 

"  Oh,  they'll  find  something ! "  Madeline 
cried ;  and  then  her  heart  smote  her  for 
her  father,  who  was  always  so  kind. 
"  Papa  will  always  stand  our  friend,"  she 
said. 

It  was  his  turn  now  to  shake  his  head. 
He  did  not  think  her  father  had  been  kind, 
any  more  than  his  own.  They  had  laid 
their  heads  together ;  they  had:  not  cared 
for  crushing  the  hearts  of  their  children. 
Granting,  as  Gervase  did,  that  it  is  only 
young  hearts  that  can  feel,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  fathers  in  tearing  him  from  Made- 
line, in  separating  the  two  who  ought  to 
have  been  made  one,  had  something  in  it 
well-nigh  diabolical.  He  forgot  that  they 
had  been  sundered  before  at  their  own 
will  and  for  pleasure  merely,  without  any 
idea  of  duty.  His  American  expedition 
had  not  pretended  to  any  elevated  motive. 
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He  had  gone  because  he  wanted  to  go, 
and  Madeline  had  quietly  encouraged  him 
so  to  do ;  but  there  had  been  no  sugges- 
tion of  diabolical  ingenuity  or  of  tragical 
feeling.  Now  it  was  all  different.  The 
two  fathers  had  laid  their  heads  together. 
They  had  taken  advantage  of  the  younger 
pair. 

44  Is  it  to  be  soon  ?  "  asked  Madeline. 

44  The  sooner  the  better,"  he  replied. 
44  The  sooner  I  am  gone,  the  sooner  I 
shall  be  back  again.  Three  months  is  not 
so  very  long  alter  all.  I  shall  be  back 
soon  after  the  New  Year." 

44  Another  Christmas  without  you,"  she 
said,  a  tear  dropping  from  her  eyelashes. 
Last  Christmas  it  was  she  who  nad  been 
away  on  the  Riviera  enjoying  a  relief  from 
the  wi  ntry  grey oess  of  London.  They  had 
not  thought  of  upbraiding  each  other  with 
these  absences.  But  everything  was  dif- 
ferent now. 

44  It  will  not  be  a  very  merry  Christmas 
for  me,"  he  said. 

44  There  is  only  one  thing  that  comforts 
me,"  said  Madeline ;  "  that  you  must  clear 
this  subject  up  —  about  the  negroes,  Ger- 
vase.  Coming  to  it  quite  clear-headed, 
quite  impartial  —  without  any  prejudice 
or  parti  bris —" 

44  Well,  there  is  something  in  that,"  he 
said. 

44  And  if  the  sacrifice  of  our  happiness 
should  contribute  to  other  people's  well- 
being  —  one  could  bear  it — better  —  " 

44  Not  the  sacrifice,  darling — only  the 
postponement,  —  if  it  were  to  be  sacrificed, 
not  all  the  Quashees  in  the  world  could 
console  me,  —  say  postponed." 

"Well,  postponed  —  but  one  never 
knows  what  postponement  may  bring.  A 
thousand  things  may  happen.  Oh,  for- 
give me,  Gervase !  I  am  silly  and  super- 
stitious." 

44  Have  you  been  dreaming  any  dreams 
or  seeing  any  visions?" 

44  No,  no  —  it's  only  —  silliness,"  said 
Madeline,  hiding  her  tears  upon  his  shoul- 
der. The  contradiction  to  which  they 
were  so  unaccustomed  was  very  bitter  to 
them.  It  was  so  strange,  that  they  should 
want  something  very  much,  and  not  get  it, 
but  only  disappointment  and  separation  in 
its  stead. 

Mr.  Thursley  came  in,  with  a  certain  air 
of  having  done  well,  in  the  evening. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "don't  you  think  I've 
managed  famously  for  you  ?  Gervase  has 
only  to  give  himself  a  little  trouble  to  make 
a  very  good  thing  of  this  West  Indian 
business.  I've  reason  to  believe  it  is  not 
at  all  so  bad  a  business  as  most  of  those 


Jamaica  affairs  have  been.  If  he  winds  it 
up  judiciously  and  sells  it  well,  there  will 
be  a  very  pretty  balance  to  bring  home ; 
and  between  you  and  me,  Maddie,  it's  all 
for  himself  —  for  him  and  you.  What? 
crying?  and  in  the  name  of  wonder, child, 
what  are  you  crying  about  ?  " 

44  Do  you  think  it  is  nothing,  papa,"  cried 
Madeline,  flashing  upon  him  through  the 
tears  that  stood  like  dew  on  her  eyelashes, 
44  to  separate  us  again  —  to  take  him  away  ? 
For  three  months." 

"  God  bless  me  1 "  cried  the  astonished 
man.  "  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me, 
after  what  I've  done  ?  " 

44 1  don't  know  what  you  may  have  done. 
He  thought  his  father  had  determined  on 
it  before  you  came  in.  But  it  is  hard  to 
be  separated  just  when  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  be  always  together.  And 
to  send  Gervase  away  on  a  wild-goose 
chase." 

44  On  a  wild-goose  chase ! "  he  repeated 
with  dismay.  "I  should  have  thought 
you  would  have  been  delighted  with  such 
an  opportunity  of  doing  some  good  work." 

44  When  all  he  is  allowed  to  think  of,  is 
how  he  is  to  get  the  most  money,  and 
make  the  best  bargain  i "  she  cried. 

Poor  Mr.  Thursley  felt  very  small  after 
this  taking  down.  He  thought  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  better  to  leave  the 
young  ones  to  themselves,  to  do  what 
seemed  good  in  their  eyes. 

chapter  v. 
Gervase  Burton  soon  discovered  that 
to  get  home  in  three  months  was  quite 
beyond  his  powers.  He  had  calculated 
without  his  West  Indies.  He  did  not 
know  the  ways  of  that  much-delaying,  far 
niente,  tropical  place.  Half-a-dozen  times, 
when  he  thought  that  he  had  completed 
all  his  arrangements,  he  discovered  that 
he  had  to  begin  from  the  very  beginning 
again.  The  three  months  grew  into  six. 
The  height  of  the  tropical  summer  was 
reached,  out  still  he  did  not  get  away.  At 
the  last  moment  he  had  to  put  off  his  de- 

Sarture  for  two  different  mails.  At  last 
e  really  did  conclude  all  his  business, 
and  in  a  moderately  successful  way.  The 
Burton  plantation  had  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  few  successful  ones;  and  its 
affairs  were  pulled  out  of  confusion  and 
established  on  a  better  footing,  and  every- 
thing wound  up,  before  the  young  man 
could  complete  the  sale  which  was  the 
crown  of  his  efforts.  He  did  so  success- 
fully at  last  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and, 
with  the  values  which  he  had  received  in 
payment  of  the  estate  safely  disposed  of, 
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part  of  them  to  be  remitted  to  London, 
part  carried  with  him,  had  the  satisfaction 
of  taking  his  place  in  the  mail-steamer. 
His  correspondence  had  been  interrupted 
for  some  weeks  previous  to  this,  succes- 
sive delays  having  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  receive  his  letters  regularly  as  at 
first ;  and  it  was  accordingly  with  a  double 
eagerness  for  home,  as  knowing  very  im- 
perfectly what  might  be  going  on  there, 
that  he  set  out  at  last 

His  chief  correspondent  during  this 
period  of  exile,  it  is  needless  to  say,  had 
been  Madeline.  His  father  had  written 
from  time  to  time ;  but  Mr.  Burton  did  not 
pretend  to  keep  up  anything  beyond  a 
business  correspondence.  His  first  com- 
munication had  informed  Gervase  that  he 
had  taken  his  advice  and  made  young 
Wickham  a  partner  in  the  house,  an  inti- 
mation which  had  a  curious  effect  upon  the 
young  man.  By  some  extraordinary  in- 
consistency he  did  not  like  it!  It  made 
his  heart  beat  in  his  breast  uneasily,  with 
a  sensation  almost  of  pain.  He  thought 
instinctively  of.  what  Madeline  had  said 
that  the  vacant  place  was  not  for  the  first 
comer,  it  was  for  himself  and  no  other. 
He  had  rejected  it,  and  he  had  advised  that 
Wickham  should  have  it ;  but  when  it  was 
done  according  to  his  advice,  he  was  not 
pleased.  These  contradictions  of  nature 
are  ridiculous,  but  still  they  happen  from 
time  to  time.  After  that  he  heard  little 
from  his  father,  and,  with  unfounded  acri- 
mony, set  this  down  to  Wickham's  influ- 
ence, —  Wickham,  who  had  always  been 
almost  servile  in  devotion  to  him,  and 
who,  no  doubt,  was  quite  aware  to  whom 
he  owed  his  elevation. 

Madeline's  letters  were  always  regular 
by  every  mail  —  always  long,  always  sweet, 
full  of  tenderness  and  consolation  and 
news,  and  all  the  comforting  details  which 
a  woman's  letters,  but  seldom  a  man's, 
supply.  He  did  not  really  require  any 
other  correspondent  so  long  as  he  had 
Madeline  to  set  everything  before  him. 
But  for  two  or  three  mails  even  her  letters 
had  failed.  She  had  thought  him  on  his 
way  to  England  while  he  was  still  delayed 
in  Jamaica ;  and  though  he  had  let  them 
know  by  telegraph  of  his  detention,  be 
could  not  get  the  letters  which  had  not 
been  written.  He  started,  therefore,  at 
least  three  weeks  behind  the  current  news 
of  home. 

Everything  went  well  on  the  homeward 
voyage  until  after  the  steamer  had  made 
its  last  stop  among  the  island  ports,  and 
had  at  last  set  out  on  the  full  Atlantic, 
with  nothing  between  it  and  England  save 


the  wastes  of  the  ocean.  The  passen- 
gers had  all  provided  themselves  with  the 
latest  papers  —  chief  among  them  those 
just  arrived  by  the  mail-steamer  from  home 
—  when  they  made  this  last  call  on  their 
homeward  bound  voyage.  Gervase  had 
bis  handful  of  papers  like  all  the  rest,  and 
was  reading  them  with  devotion  —  the 
politics,  the  discussions,  the  literature,  the 
books,  amid  which  he  hoped  to  be  in  a 
few  days  more.  There  were  other  por- 
tions of  the  news  upon  which,  perhaps,  he 
did  not  look  with  so  much  interest,  or  hur- 
ried over  with  a  glance. 

"I  say,  Burton,"  said  a  fellow-passen- 
ger, "  is  this  any  relation  of  yours  ?  "  look- 
ing up  from  the  paper  he  was  reading. 

"Eh?  What  is  it?"  Gervase  asked, 
half  hearing.  The  passenger  cast  a  hur- 
ried glance  down  the  page  and  then  said 
hastily,  — 

44  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon !  I  see  it  can't 
be;"  and  presently  hurried  away,  carry- 
ing his  paper  with  him. 

Gervase  did  not  give  much  importance 
to  this  quickly  stifled  query ;  but  when  an- 
other gentleman  on  board  whom  he  knew 
approached  him  a  little  later  on,  and 
asked,  with  an  exceedingly  grave  face, 
when  he  had  last  heard  from  his  father,  a 
sudden  alarm  sprang  up  in  his  mind. 

44 1  have  heard  nothing  for.some  weeks," 
he  said.  4C I  have  had  to  put  off  sailing 
for  mail  after  mail  before  I  could  get  my 
business  done." 

44  Oh,"  said  the  other,  44  then  you  have 
had  no  news  ?  " 

44  What  is  wrong  with  my  father  ?  "  cried 
Gervase.  u  I  see  you  know  something* 
Is  he  ill?" 

44 1  hope  not ;  I  hope  not,  indeed.  But 
I  know  absolutely  nothing,"  his  old  friend 
said. 

These  words  made  Gervase  perfectly 
sure  that  something  was  known,  some- 
thing which  he  did  not  know ;  and  it  was 
then  he  remembered  the  careless  exclama- 
tion of  the  other, 44  Can  this  be  any  rela- 
tion of  yours  ?  "  There  must  evidently  be 
some  record  of  trouble  in  the  papers  which 
nobody  would  venture  to  tell  him.  He 
hurried  to  the  cabin  and  found  a  group 
there  gathered  round  one  who  seemed  ex- 
pounding the  matter  to  them.  44 1  believe 
his  son  would  not  enter  the  office,  so  he 
was  forced  to  take  another  partner  —  who 
seems  to  have  brought  him  to  ruin." 

44  Is  it  the  languid  young  man  who  is 
here  ?  "  asked  another. 

44  Hush  !  don't  let  everybody  hear,"  said 
the  first  speaker.  44 1  don't  believe  he 
knows." 
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Gervase  did  not  ask  any  questions,  but 
he  possessed  |hiraself  of  the  papers  in 
silence.  It  was  certain  that  there  must 
be  something  there  which  concerned  him 
deeply.  He  carried  them  off  to  his  own 
cabin,  where  he  could  be  alone ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  could  find  the  par- 
ticulars he  sought  At  last  he  found 
them.  "  Great  Panic  in  the  City —  Fail- 
ure of  the  old-established  firm  of  Burton, 
Baber  &  Company."  Something  sud- 
denly lighted  up  in  Gervase's  veins  which 
he  had  never  felt  before  —  the  fire  of  the 
commercial  blood.  The  word  "failure" 
seemed  to  strike  him  like  a  blow.  He  de- 
voured every  word.  All  his  old  affecta- 
tion of  taking  no  interest  in  the  business 
news,  of  avoiding  the  money  article  — 
what  dismal  affectation  he  felt  it  in  this 
sudden  blaze  of  enlightenment !  Failure  ! 
—  bankruptcy !  Heaven  above !  what 
idiocy!  what  childish  folly!  And  now 
what  horror  and  shame !  He  turned  from 
one  paper  to  another,  reading  everything. 
Recent  speculations,  for  which  a  new 
partner  was  supposed  to  be  chiefly  re- 
sponsible, changing  the  character  of  the 
business,  and  the  downfall  of  certain  firms 
with  which  Messrs.  Burton,  Baber,  &  Com- 
pany were  connected,  were  given  as  the 
causes  of  the  bankruptcy,  which  had  taken 
everybody  by. surprise  and  filled  the  City 
with  dismay.  So  respectable  a  firm;  a 
name  so  well  known  and  honored.  The 
catastrophe  had  sent  a  thrill  through  the 
whole  mercantile  community.  Add  then 
there  were  calculations  as  to  the  firm's 
power  of  meeting  its  engagements.  Put- 
ting one  thing  with  another,  Mr.  Burton's 
well-known  wealth  and  the  fact  that  the 
embarrassments  were  of  very  recent  ori- 
gin, one  paper  ventured  to  believe  that 
the  creditors  would  lose  but  little ;  while 
another  stated  even  the  possible  amount 
of  the  composition  —  i$s.  in  the  pound  at 
the  least,  for  Mr.  Burton  had  declared  his 
determination  to  give  up  everything.  All 
this  Gervase  read  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
To  think  that  it  should  be  his  father,  his 
house,  his  honor,  which  were  thus  being 
discussed,  and  he  to  know  nothing!  To 
think  that  such  trouble  should  overcome 
his  family  and  he  be  far  away,  unable  to 
give  any  nelp !  And  the  horror  of  know- 
ing nothing,  of  having  received  no  warn- 
ing, of  being,  as  it  were,  left  out  altogether, 
affected  Gervase  as  perhaps  nothing  else 
could  have  done.  Those  mails  which  he 
bad  been  obliged  to  miss,  one  after  an- 
other ;  the  long  interval  which  now  sepa- 
rated him  from  all  knowledge  of  his  home ; 
the  apparent  blank  of  silence  which  had 


fallen  even  between  him  and  Madeline, 
and  which  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to 
connect  in  some  way  with  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  his  family,  seemed  at 
once  to  paralyze  and  to  madden.  And  he 
could  not  quicken  the  pace  of  the  ship, 
which  was  exposed  to  all  the  exasperating 
delays  of  wind  and  tide;  nor  lessen  the 
breadth  of  the  pathless  sea,  which  lay 
blank  between  him  and  those  who  needed 
him.  In  one  only  of  the  newspapers  was 
there  any  reference  made  to  Mr.  Burton's 
son,  who  was  believed  to  be  in  the  West 
Indies  on  the  business  of  the  firm,  but 
who  was  not  spoken  of  as  likely  to  affect 
its  fortunes,  one  way  or  other.  He  was 
left  out  of  all  the  calculations — an  indi- 
vidual of  no  practical  importance.  And 
Wickham,  the  man  whom  his  father  had 
taken  in  at  his  suggestion,  the  interloper 
put  in  his  place,  supplanting  the  son  of 
the  house  (Gervase  did  not  reflect  by  what 
astonishing  breaches  of  all  logic  and 
unconscious  perversions  of  fact  ne  thus 
brought  himself  to  describe  Wickham)  — 
it  was  he  who  had  ruined  and  dishonored 
the  house  that  had  bred'  him,  sheltered 
him,  raised  him  to  the  highest  trust.  And 
whose  fault  was  it  ?  that  of  Gervase,  and 
no  other;  in  all  things  it  was  he  who  was 
to  blame. 

How  to  endure  the  long  hours,  the  long 
days  at  sea,  the  succession  of  meals  and 
promenades  about  the  deck,  and  talks  and 
foolish  jestings  and  laughter !  He  could 
not  shut  himself  up  entirely  from  the 
intercourse  which  on  shipboard  it  is  so 
difficult  to  escape;  but  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  the  pot  would  not  have  been 
half  so  vain  as  the  foolish,  vague  conver- 
sation about  nothing,  the  feeble  pleas- 
antries, at  which  everybody  laughed, 
seemed  to  Gervase.  The  flirtations  and 
the  love-making,  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
certain  amused  interest,  seemed  now  to 
carry  personal  offence  to  him.  He  was 
interested  in  nothing  but  the  record  of  the 
sailing  —  how  many  knots  had  been  done 
each  day,  how  many  more  days  must 
elapse  before  their  arrival.  The  progress 
over  those  blank,  illimitable  wastes  is  so 
difficult  to  realize,  every  day  seeming  like 
yesterday;  no  difference  in  the  weltering 
waters,  no  new  feature  to  show  that  there 
is  any  real  advance,  the  turn  of  a  wheel 
nearer  home.  To  do  him  justice,  it  was 
of  his  father  alone  Gervase  thought  at 
first,  with  an  aching  anxiety  to  be  with 
him,  and  a  fever  of  alarm  as  to  the  effect 
that  downfall,  so  unexpected,  and,  as  his 
son  was  sure,  undeserved,  would  have 
upon  him.    Would  it  kill  him,  either  body 
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or  mind?  break  his  heart,  shatter  his 
health,  move  him  with  some  wild,  horrible 
impulse  of  despair?  Or  would  it  under- 
mine and  break  down  the  mind,  and  turn 
the  clear-headed  man  of  business  into  im- 
becility and  mental  ruin  ?  It  might  have 
killed  him,  it  might  have  driven  him  mad. 
Oh,  for  the  length  of  the  days  and  the 
slowness  of  any  mortal  voyage,  whether 
by  land  or  sea ! 

Afterwards,  however,  Gervase  had  some 
thoughts  of  himself  and  his  loss  breaking 
in.  He  thought  of  Madeline,  who  was 
silent,  who  in  this  moment  of  trouble  could 
not  stand  by  him,  with  at  first  an  unrea- 
sonable sense  of  desertion,  though  he 
knew  very  well  all  the  time  that  she  had 
not  deserted  him ;  and  then  he  thought  of 
the  consolation  it  would  be  only  to  get  a 
sight  of  her,  only  to  hear  her  voice,  and 
that  she  would  never  forsake  him ;  and 
then  finally,  with  a  leap  of  his  heart,  to 
meet  a  great  exciting  danger,  of  her  father. 
What  would  his  attitude  be.  Could  he  be 
expected  for  a  moment  to  receive  a  man 
who  was  really  penniless?  No  question 
now  of  an  allowance,  of  comparative  pov- 
erty, but  really  poor,  without  a  righteous 
sixpence  in  the  world ;  and  the  son  of  a 
bankrupt!  "No,  no,"  Gervase  said  to 
himself,  "not  that"  A  man  who  was 
Madeline's  father  could  not  descend  so  far 
as  to  say  or  to  think  that.  Poor  father, 
betrayed  by  his  son !  Unhappy  son,  who 
had  abandoned  his  father !  Thus  the  ring 
of  thought  went  round  again  to  its  be- 
ginning, and  once  more  the  knell  of  his 
family  reputation  rang  in  Ger vase's  ears. 
A  bankrupt,  his  father!  his  father,  who 
held  commercial  soundness  so  high,  a 
bankrupt!  And  then  the  young  man 
would  spring  to  his  feet,  and  rush  up  to 
the  bridge,  and  face  the  wind  blowing 
strong  against  the  ship,  and  the  weltering 
world  of  sea,  and  the  monotonous  lines  of 
cloud.  The  vast  space  seemed  never  to 
lessen.  One  morning  broke  after  another, 
with  the  same  hopeless  breadth  of  unmeas- 
ured distance ;  and  though  the  steamer 
throbbed  on  and  on,  and  panted  and  strug- 
gled like  his  own  heart,  yet  the  wind  was 
always  in  the  face  of  the  ship,  always 
against  him,  in  a  conspiracy  to  keep  him 
from  home. 

Poor  father !  poor  father !  that  was  the 
most  persistent  thought  of  all.  Would 
any  one  be  kind  to  him  in  his  downfall? 
Would  it  be  understood  that  it  was  his 
son's  fault,  his  only  son,  who,  wretched 
coxcomb  and  fool,  would  not  go  into  the 
business,  would  not  lend  his  help  to  keep 
the  vessel  of  their  fortunes  straight,  but 


must  needs  recommend  a  false  pilot,  a 
traitor,  for  that  post?  He  could  not  do 
justice  to  Wickham  at  this  stage  of  his 
thoughts.  He  could  only  think  of  him  as 
a  traitor,  a  man  who  nad  betrayed  his 
benefactor,  and  turned  all  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  into  all  that  a  man  should 
not  be. 

And  with  these  seas  and  billows  of 
thought,  now  flinging  him  up,  now  flinging 
him  down,  the  monotonous  screw  went  on 
rumbling  and  working,  and  the  engines 
throbbing,  against  a  head  wind ;  and  the 
long  horizon  spread  out,  and  the  distance 
spread  unmeasured,  and  day  followed  day, 
bringing  him  perceptibly  no  nearer  home. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  STROZZI. 

A  FAMILY  HISTORY  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 

Alessandra  Macinghi,  the  mother  of 
the  Strozzi,  was  born  in  1406,  of  a  noble 
Florentine  family.  She  was  married,  when 
scarcely  sixteen,  to  Matteo  Strozzi,  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  belonging  to  a  distin- 
guished mercantile  house.  He  was,  how- 
ever, more  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  liter- 
ature than  to  commerce,  and  noted  as  a 
Latin  scholar  and  collector  of  antiquities. 
He  and  his  young  wife  seem  to  have 
passed  a  happy  life  till  the  political  dis- 
turbances ending  in  the  return  of  the 
Medici,  in  1434,  caused  the  banishment  of 
Matteo,  together  with  other  members  of 
the  Strozzi  family.  They  retired  to  Pe- 
saro,  but  Matteo's  exile  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. He  died,  seemingly  of  the  plague, 
about  a  year  after,  the  affliction  being 
heightened  for  Alessandra  by  the  death 
of  three  of  her  eight  children  by  the  same 
fatal  malady. 

A  less  brave  heart  might  have  sunk  be- 
neath such  heavy  blows,  but  Alessandra 
looked  her  position  calmly  in  the  face,  and 
resolved,  in  the  interests  of  her  children 
—  "I  possess  no  other  good  in  this  life  I " 
she  pathetically  exclaims — on  returning 
to  Florence,  where  some  house  property 
and  land,  to  the  value  of  about  four  thou- 
sand florins,  remained  to  her.  She  super- 
intended the  house  of  business,  which 
carried  on  a  trade  in  wool,  in  which  task 
she  was  assisted,  with  all  the  strong  sense 
of  duty  to  the  family  still  a  characteristic 
of  Italians,  by  some  cousins  of  her  hus- 
band, who  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
her  letters  with  the  most  affectionate  grat- 
itude. 
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Filippo,  now  (by  the  death  of  his  brother 
Simone  at  Pesaro)  Alessandra's  eldest  son, 
was  sent,  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  to  a 
banking-house  at  Palermo,  and  thence  to 
Naples,  where  we  find  him,  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  established  in  business  by  his 
uncle  Niccold  at  the  date  of  the  first  letter 
in  the  collection. 

This  Filippo,  we  must  always  remem- 
ber, was  he  who  became  later  a  man  of 
such  high  consideration,  and  who  erected 
the  splendid  Palazzo  Strozzi  in  Florence. 
He  seems  to  have  been  steady  and  thought- 
ful beyond  his  years,  and  to  him  his  moth- 
er, in  her  letters,  confides  all  her  affairs, 
and  consults  his  opinion  on  almost  every 
matter  of  importance.  What  letters  of 
his  have  been  preserved  confirm  this  good 
impression,  and  the  fact  that  he  prospered, 
and  that  his  house  became  a  centre  in 
Naples  for  men  of  distinction  and  exiled 
families,  is  another  proof  of  the  worth  of 
his  character. 

Lorenzo,  the  second  son,  must,  to  judge 
from  various  allusions  in  the  letters,  have 

fiven  his  mother  cause  for  anxiety  at  bis 
rst  start  in  life.  He  left  home  when  six- 
teen years  old,  but  passed  through  many 
changes  before  he  finally  settled  down  in 
his  uncle's  bank  at  Bruges,  having  previ- 
ously lived  at  Valenza,  Barcelona,  and 
Avignon. 

The  rest  of  the  family — a  daughter, 
Caterina,  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time  we 
speak  of ;  Alessandra,  the  namesake  and 
favorite  of  her  mother,  aged  thirteen ;  and 
Matteo,  born  after  his  father's  death,  and 
now  eleven  years  old  —  will  sufficiently 
appear  in  the  mother's  correspondence, 
the  writer's  voice  being  one  which  still 
speaks  to  us  of  her  family,  her  country, 
and  her  God,  through  the  thick  veil  of  four 
centuries. 

The  first  letter,  in  1447,  which,  like  all 
the  others,  commences  with  the  words 
**  In  the  name  of  God  "  and  the  date,  is 
almost  entirely  filled  by  the  news  of  her 
daughter  Caterina's  betrothal.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  good  match  for  the  young  lady, 
whose  dowry,  including  the  value  of  the 
trousseau,  was  only  one  thousand  florins, 
whereas  her  mother's  had  been  sixteen 
hundred.  But  the  intended  husband, 
Marco  Parenti  by  name,  nine  years  older 
than  his  bride,  well  educated  and  *'  with- 
out brothers,"  was  a  rich  silk  merchant, 
and  money  was  not  his  object  in  his  choice 
of  a  wife.  The  half  of  the  girl's  dowry 
bad  been  deposited  in  her  name  at  II 
Monte,  an  institution  for  such  purposes, 
and  could  not  yet  be  taken  out  on  account 
of  her  being  so  much  under  age.    The 


prudent  mother,  however,  convinced  that 
the  young  people  were  really  fond  of  each 
other,  and  that  the  match  was  very  advan- 
tageous from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  de- 
termined to  advance  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  florins  at  once,  and  repay  herself 
when  the  portion  fell  due.  The  fact  that 
the  lover's  family  entertained  a  real  affec- 
tion for  her  little  Caterina  is  mentioned  in 
the  mother's  letter  to  her  son  with  com- 
placency as  the  best  guarantee  of  future 
happiness,  the  parentado,  in  such  affairs, 
being  always  much  considered. 

Marco,  the  future  son-in-law,  is  men- 
tioned by  Alessandra  as  very  generous  in 
making  presents  and  constantly  repeating, 
"  Pray  ask  for  whatever  you  wish." 

For  the  ceremony  of  betrothal  he  pre- 
sented his  bride  with  a  mantle  and  robe 
of  crimson  velvet,  and  a  wreath  for  the 
head  of  peacock's  feathers  and  pearls, 
costing  eighty  florins,  as  well  as  orna- 
ments to  match,  namely,  two  strings  of 
pearls  worth  more  than  sixty  florins,  so 
that  "when  Caterina  goes  out,"  writes  the 
mother,  "  she  will  carry  oa  her  person  the 
value  of  more  than  four  hundred  florins." 
Another  robe  of  crimson  velvet  with  wide 
sleeves  lined  with  fur,  and  a  red  hood 
embroidered  with  pearls,  had  been  pre- 
sented to  Caterina  to  wear  at  the  wedding, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  November. 
These  gifts,  and  a  long  list  of  others,  are 
all  accurately  noted  down,  with  their  price 
and  the  cost  of  making  up,  by  the  orderly 
Marco,  and  a  curious  medley  it  is.  Much 
of  the  personal  outfit  seems  to  have  been 
provided  by  him  (perhaps  the  mother  gave 
the  household  linen) ;  it  consisted  of  cloth 
and  linen,  some  in  the  piece,  some  already 
fashioned  into  garments  ;  thirty  handker- 
chiefs ;  a  missal  bound  in  silver ;  a  string 
of  large  coral  beads ;  two  daggers  to  wear 
in  the  girdle ;  and  three  needle-cases.  All 
this  is  estimated  as  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  florins  in  value.  Some  arti- 
cles, the  value  of  which  is  not  noted,  are  : 
two  ivory  combs,  some  embroidered  ker- 
chiefs, twenty-four  caps,  two  linen  collars, 
various  ribbons,  and  three  pairs  of  red 
stockings.  Marco  seems  to  have  taken 
pleasure  in  adorning  his  young  bride,  and 
Afona  Alessandra,  as  she  is  called  by 
sons  and  son-in-law,  writes,  with  all  a 
mother's  pardonable  pride,  that  "  the  little 
one  is  beautiful,  beyond  all  other  Floren- 
tine women." 

This  union,  entered  upon  with  such 
happy  anticipations,  entirely  fulfilled  them. 
The  few  glimpses  we  obtain  in  the  letters 
of  Marco's  and  Caterina's  married  life,  in 
their  villa  at  Mugello,  are  bright  and  pleas- 
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ant.  Marco  treated  not  only  bis  wife,  but 
her  relations,  with  constant  consideration 
and  affection.  His  letters  to  the  boys  are 
those  of  a  true  brother,  and  he  speaks  of 
his  mother-in-law  as  if  he  were  her  actual 
son*  In  his  notes  he  mentions  the  4th 
August  as  the  day  of  betrothal,  appending 
to  the  memorandum  the  amount  of  the 
dowry.  On  the  13th  of  the  following  Janu- 
ary he  gave  Caterina  the  marriage  ring, 
and  then,  as  years  pass  on,  follow  notices 
of  the  birth  of  their  children.  At  last,  in 
May,  1480,  a  few  touching  words  of  digni- 
fied, self-contained  sorrow,  record  how,  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  fourteenth,  Caterina, 
scarcely  fifty  years  old,  passed  from  this 
life,  a  life  which  had  been  for  him  as  long 
as  they  lived  together  "most  bright  and 
happy."  The  sorrow-stricken  widower 
•'trusts  that  her  soul  is  with  God,  in  rec- 
ompense for  all  her  nobleness  and  gentle- 
ness of  life,  and  gracious  and  upright 
manners."  He  finds  some  consolation  in 
reflecting  that  she  was  buried  in  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  (the  Cathedral  of  Flor- 
ence) with  all  possible  honor,  and  charac- 
teristically enough,  he  notes  down  that 
he  gave  mourning-dresses  (black,  nun-like 
costumes  and  veils,  it  seems)  to  four  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  his  own  two  daughters, 
and  his  wife's  sister  and  sister-in-law. 
But  in  relating  all  this  we  are  anticipating 
the  family  history. 

At  the  time  of  writing  to  her  son  Fi- 
lippo,  the  first  of  the  letters  on  which  our 
sketch  is  founded,  dated  August  24,  1447, 
Mona  Alessandra  is  entirely  occupied  with 
the  preparations  for  Caterina's  marriage, 
so  busy  that  she  has  not  vet  been  able  to 
arrange  for  Matteo  leaving  home.  The 
boy  is  only  eleven  years  old,  and  the 
mother's  heart  clings  to  him  beyond  all 
her  children,  and  so  she  thinks  that,  for 
that  winter,  he  might  find  some  occupa- 
tion in  the  bank  at  Florence,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  his  handwriting.  She 
begs  Filippo  not  to  be  displeased  if  she 
writes  less  frequently  amid  her  many  oc- 
cupations; Matteo  will  soon  be  able  to 
supplement  her  deficiencies  in  that  respect. 
In  conclusion,  she  hints  at  some  vexation 
caused  her  the  year  previous  by  Filippo, 
and  hopes  he  will  do  better  in  future,  ex- 
horting him  especially  to  be  grateful  to 
his  uncle  Niccold,  who  so  ably  assisted 
him  at  his  start  in  life,  and  who  deserves 
that  Filippo  should  kiss  the  ground  he 
treads.  To  this  letter  Caterina,  the  sister, 
adds  a  message  that  she  would  like  to 
have  some  soap  and  other  toilet  requisites 
in  case  a  trusty  person  can  be  found  to 
bring  them  ;  so  that  it  seems  that  Naples 


was  already  celebrated  for  the  first-men- 
tioned article. 

This  first  letter  is  characteristic  of  the 
style  of  the  whole  series.  Together  with 
great  tenderness,  expressed  in  the  fre- 
quent and  fervent  desire  to  see  her  sons, 
there  is  unflinching  strictness  in  reproving 
every  shortcoming  and  urging  upon  them 
their  duty  to  others,  more  especially  to 
those  relations  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  fatherless  boys.  Filippo 
needs  not  often  be  blamed,  but  his  moth- 
er's fondness  evidently  does  not  blind  her 
to  any  of  his  faults.  Also  notable  is  the 
constantly  pious  tone  of  these  epistles, 
calling  down  the  blessing  of  God  on  every 
occasion.  Proverbs  are  frequently  quoted, 
but  there  is  a  total  absence  in  the  style  of 
picturesqueness,  figurativeness,  or  senti- 
mentality, all  being  simple,  plain,  and 
practical.  Appended  to  the  first  letter 
from  Mona  Alessandra  are  two  from  her 
sons.  One  from  Lorenzo,  written  to  his 
mother  from  Valenza  on  April  28th,  1446, 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  journey  to 
Spain.  On  the  voyage  he  had  suffered 
greatly  from  sea-sickness,  and  he  com- 
plains that  no  one  came  to  look  after  him, 
but  left  him  entirely  alone.  "  However, 
praise  be  to  God ! "  he  exclaims,  "  I  re- 
covered gradually  after  the  first  three 
days."  He  thought  the  Spanish  towns, 
especially  Barcelona,  with  its  ample  ter- 
races to  every  house,  very  fine,  though  not 
so  beautiful  as  Florence.  At  Valenza  the 
fine  cloth  was  of  better  quality  than  in 
Italy,  and  the  writer  notes  all  kinds  of 
domestic  facts,  namely,  that  fresh  almonds 
are  already  ripe ;  that  provisions  in  gen- 
eral, and  cherries,  spinach,  and  wood  are 
sold  by  weight,  so  that  we  may  presume 
that  at  Florence,  on  the  contrary,  these 
things  were  sold  by  measure.  Orange- 
trees  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  great 
quantities,  trained  espalier  fashion,  "  and 
one  gets  more  than  two  hundred  oranges, 
as  big  as  bottles,  for  a  penny,  more  than 
one  can  carry."  And  then  —  for  he  was  a 
gay  young  man,  fond  of  show  and  amuse- 
ment—  he  passes  on  to  notice  the  fash- 
ions. Shoes  with  long  points  were  worn, 
of  a  very  elegant  style.  The  women  wore 
slippers  handsomely  embroidered  in  gold* 
"  I  would  have  sent  two  pairs  home,  but  I 
have  no  more  money  left,  having  stayed 
two  days  at  Leghorn,  and  spent  it  all  dur- 
ing my  journey."  He  enters  into  a  long 
description  of  the  ladies' dresses,  "exactly 
like  those  painted  on  the  arras,"  noting 
that,  however  old  they  may  be,  the  women 
wear  silk  veils  arranged  like  two  great 
wings  at  each  side  of  the  head,  which 
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•*  look  very  pretty,"  and  cloth  jackets  in- 
stead of  silk,  and  trains  "  twelve  ells  long 
and  more,"  which  are  held  up  by  pages, 
and  he  thinks  he  has  never  seen  such 
beautiful  women  in  his  life,  and  his  judg- 
ment may  be  trusted.  But  he  chiefly 
wishes  to  impress  upon  his  mother  his 
great  diligence  in  business,  assuring  her 
that  he  goes  to  bed  at  midnight  by  Barce- 
lona time,  and  only  allows  himself  about 
three  hours'  sleep  1  He  asserts  also  that 
he  copies  twelve  letters  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  writes  faster  than  any  one 
else,  so  that  she  would  be  quite  surprised 
to  see  him.  "  But  this  is  the  way  to  get 
on,  and  may  God  keep  me  in  it!"  he 
piously  adds.  He  mentions  that  for  the 
last  two  weeks  he  has  bought  all  the  pro- 
visions for  his  uncle's  household,  and 
manages  the  business  very  well,  for  he 
can  already  almost  speak  Castilian  per- 
fectly, and  makes  the  people  understand 
him.  For  Uncle  Niccol6,  who  has  been 
ill,  he  buys  nothing  but  capons,  and  Nic- 
cold  is  so  fat  that  be  can  hardly  move. 
He  also  mentions  that  he  rode  on  horse- 
back two  hundred  miles,  from  Barcelona 
to  Valenza,  and  does  not  regret  it  in  the 
least.  Good  wishes  for  Caterina,  and  a 
desire  to  know  exactly  when  the  marriage 
will  take  place,  close  the  letter. 

Matteo's  letter  is  addressed  to  Filippo, 
and  is  dated  March  20th,  1848.  From  it 
we  learn  that  Caterina  s  marriage  did  not 
take  place  till  January  14th  of  that  year, 
and  was  then  celebrated  without  festivi- 
ties, as  it  was  not  the  fashion,  nor  did  the 
families  wish  to  incur  expense,  as  it  could 
not  be  expected  of  them  in  their  present 
situation.  For  a  boy  of  twelve  the  letter 
is  precocious  enough,  and  he,  too,  men- 
tions all  the  details  about  the  dowry.  He 
promises  to  write  more  frequently,  as  he 
now  means  to  take  a  writing-master,  for 
he  finds  that  alone  he  does  not  form  the 
letters  well.  Mona  Alessandra(as  he  also 
calls  his  mother)  has  begged  him  to  en- 
gage a  master  wno  will  teach  him  in  two 
months,  and,  in  the  pious  phraseology  of 
the  day,  be  hopes  "that  God  may  grant 
it!"  With  much  other  brotherly  chat 
are  mixed  complaints  of  Lorenzo  s  lone 
silence,  and  requests  that  Filippo  wifl 
write  and  urge  him  to  communicate  more 
frequently  with  the  family. 

Mona  Alessandra  evidently  attached 
great  importance  to  her  son's  acquiring  a 

food  handwriting.  In  her  next  letter  to 
'Hippo,  November  4th,  1448,  she  refers 
to  Matteo,  saying  that  she  purposely 
makes  him  correspond  with  his  brother 
as  a  practice  in  writing  from  dictation,  for 


when  he  writes  slowly  he  writes  well,  as 
both  Antonio,  his  uncle,  and  bis  brother- 
in-law  Marco  say.  But  when  he  is  in  a 
hurry,  be  writes  a  quite  illegible  hand, 
and  she  begs  Filippo  to  mention  this,  as 
admonitions  from  others  besides  herself 
do  the  boy  good.  Filippo  might  also  beg 
the  just-meptioned  relations  to  look  after 
his  little  brother.  This  letter  is  full  of 
maternal  anxiety  for  her  sons,  to  whom 
she  seems  to  turn  with  redoubled  interest 
now  that  Caterina  is  well  settled.  Lorenzo 
has  written  that  he  is  to  go  to  London  as 
soon  as  travelling  companions  can  be 
found,  but  the  mother  does  not  wish  it, 
having  heard  that  the  plague  is  in  London. 
A  friend  of  the  family,  one  Granello  da 
Ricasoli,  has  been  to  see  her,  and  she 
asked  a  great  deal  about  Lorenzo.  Rica- 
soli assured  her  that  there  was  plenty  of 
good  in  the  youth,  but  that  he  needed 
guidance  from  some  one  of  whom  he  stood 
in  awe.  So  she  had  written  to  Jacopo 
(the  uncle  who  had  charge  of  Lorenzo). 
Another  friend  has  also  visited  her,  from 
whom  she  has  heard  that  Filippo  is  very 
thin,  though  he  is  well,  and  that  Uncle 
Niccold  is  very  kind  to  him,  which  she 
was  glad  to  bear.  The  remainder  of  the 
letter  is  filled  with  particulars  regarding 
the  sale  of  a  house  contiguous  to  one  of 
theirs,  the  purchase  of  which  she  thinks 
would  add  much  to  the  value  of  their 
property. 

A  letter  of  the  same  date  from  Matteo 
to  Filippo,  shows  the  boy  to  be  already 
deep  in  business  matters.  He  speaks  of 
the  injury  done  to  trade  by  the  plague, 
and  mentions  that  they  have  already  be- 
gun to  spin  the  flax  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily, and  that  Filippo  will  receive  his  share 
next  year. 

The  question  of  Matteo  leaving  home 
is  again  seriously  mooted  by  the  uncles, 
and  the  mother,  though  full  of  sorrow  at 
the  idea,  has  at  last  promised  to  yield  to 
their  persuasions,  "  if  Filippo  and  Niccold 
also  desire  it. 

In  a  letter  of  the  13th  July,  1449,  Ales- 
sandra speaks  more  than  usual  of  herself, 
lamenting  the  hard  fate  which  left  her  a 
widow  so  early,  with  all  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  up  a  family,  and  having  to  part 
with  her  children  one  after  another.  Still 
she  resolves  to  make  a  new  sacrifice, 
should  it  be  for  Matteo's  good.  She  has 
bought  him  a  mantle  of  the  shape  most  in 
fashion,  with  a  peacock-colored  doublet 
and  vest;  also  shirts,  and  everything  he 
can  need,  including  small  daggers  to  wear 
in  his  belt,  and  shoes  like  friar's  sandals, 
having  spent  in  all  eight  florins  (which 
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seems  to  us  very  little  for  so  many  arti- 
cles). 

But  when  the  boy  went  to  take  leave  of 
his  relations  in  Florence  they  raised  a 
great  outcry,  declaring  that  his  mother 
must  be  mad  to  think  of  sending  him  on 
a  fatiguing  journey  during  the  greatest 
heat,  and  when,  moreover,  the  plague  was 
raging  everywhere.  They  declared  it  most 
dangerous,  and  probably  their  representa- 
tions were  to  the  mother  a  welcome  excuse 
for  keeping  her  Benjamin  still  at  home. 
But  in  the  mean  time  she  exhorts  Filippo, 
in  the  same  letter  in  which  she  relates  the 
matter,  to  be  kind  to  Matteo  when  he  shall 
arrive,  and  not  treat  him  as  roughly  as  she 
heard  he  did  Lorenzo. 

Two  days  before,  Marco,  the  brother- 
in-law,  had  written  on  the  same  subject, 
describing  Matteo  as  possessing  a  good 
and  affectionate  disposition,  apt  to  learn 
and  easy  to  guide;  but  mentioning  that 
it  would  be  well  not  to  expect  too  much, 
or  overburden  him  with  work,  as  that 
would  spoil  his  good  nature.  He  ought 
not  to  be  forced  beyond  his  will  by  hard 
words  or  blows,  for  he  cannot  bear  re- 
proofs ;  whereas  with  gentleness  anything 
can  be  done  with  him,  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  is  still  but  a  child. 

The  family  must  have  rejoiced  that  the 
boy's  departure  was  postponed,  for  the 
plague  appeared  in  Florence  in  August, 
and  Alessandra  sent  Matteo  to  stay  with 
Caterina  and  Marco  at  Mugello.  She 
herself  had  fallen  ill  early  in  September, 
and  had  been  unable  to  join  them,  but  her 
brother  had  taken  her  to  his  bouse  at 
Antella,  where  she  recovered,  and  now 
she  thought  it  best  to  stay  where  she  was, 
especially  as  the  plague  was  now  abating, 
and  she  also  shortly  expected  a  visit  from 
Niccolo.  In  this  letter,  December  26th, 
1449,  sne  speaks  of  various  things  she  is 
about  to  send  to  Filippo,  including  two 
inflated  balls ;  probably  for  the  game  then 
so  popular  in  Italy.  The  linen  for  his 
shirts  is  already  ordered,  but  must  first 
be  bleached.  It  is  very  fine,  really  too 
much  so  for  shirts.  Caterina  is  expecting 
her  confinement  in  February;  and  Ales- 
sandra, who  is  no  less  a  woman  of  business 
than  a  tender  mother,  is  apprehensive  that 
the  dowry  money  deposited  at  II  Monte 
might  be  forfeited  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  her  daughter.  She  thinks  of 
going  to  Rome  in  April  for  the  sake  of  the 
pardon  and  indulgence  (on  occasion  of  the 
jubilee),  and  asks  whether  Filippo  could 
not  contrive  to  meet  her  there,  with  a 
pathetic  allusion  to  the  great  sacrifice  she 
makes  in  being  separated  from  her  sons, 


and  the  consolation  it  would  be  to  see 
Filippo  once  more  before  she  dies.  This 
reminds  her  of  the  new  sorrow  awaiting 
her  in  Matteo 's  departure.  She  hardly 
knows  how  she  shall  live  without  him,  for 
he  is  the  image  of  his  father,  and  has 
grown  such  a  handsome  youth  during  his 
long  stay  in  the  country  that  he  is  hardly 
to  be  recognized. 

In  the  next  letter,  still  to  Filippo,  Feb- 
ruary 8th,  1450,  she  seems  in  better  spirits, 
although  the  dreaded  separation  had  actu- 
ally taken  place.  She  has  had  the  conso- 
lation of  a  visit  from  Uncle  Niccold,  who 
lodges  in  her  house,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  invitation  to  dinner  or  supper 
with  other  members  of  the  family,  has 
been  constantly  with  her.  All  the  rela- 
tions had  shown  him  great  attention. 
Marco,  who  has  just  become  the  happy 
father  of  a  little  son,  had  come  from  Mu- 
gello on  purpose  to  make  Niccol&'s  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  herself  had  had  great 
Pleasure  in  doing  all  she  could.  Niccol6 
ad  evidently  taken  to  Matieo,  who,  for 
his  part,  was  quite  pleased  to  go  with  his 
uncle. 

The  projected  purchase  of  the  house, 
all  kinds  of  money  matters,  and  the  dowry 
of  the  second  daughter,  had  been  dis- 
cussed withtthis  good  uncle,  and  doubtless 
Mona  Alessandra  felt  the  comfort  of  ad- 
vising with  a  prudent  person,  for  her 
strong  sense  of  duty  led  her  to  take  much 
irksome  business  on  her  own  shoulders. 

Marco's  letter  to  Filippo,  of  about  the 
same  date,  speaks  of  his  great  pleasure  in 
making  Niccol6's  acquaintance,  and  his 
regret  that  the  uncle  had  not  accepted  his 
invitation  to  dinner.  But  Marco  had 
spent  as  much  time  as  possible  in  his 
mother-in-law's  house,  and  seen  a  great 
deal  of  their  honored  relative.  He  then 
refers  to  Alessandra's  great  grief  at  part- 
ing with  Matteo,  which  she  bore,  however, 
with  courage,  knowing  that  it  was  for  the 
boy's  good.  He  hopes  that  her  sons  will 
always  bear  this  in  mind,  and  is  assured 
they  will  do  so. 

But  in  all  Alessandra's  letters  of  this 
year  we  observe  a  restless  tone;  a  con- 
stant wish  that  at  least  one  of  her  sons 
were  near  her.  The  plague  had  re- 
appeared; trade  and  agriculture  suffered 
greatly,  for  many  farms  were  left  unculti- 
vated. Alessandra  had  hoped  that  her 
second  daughter  and  namesake  would  have 
been  married  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  that,  the  pestilence  gone,  she  would 
have  visited  Rome ;  but  neither  of  these 
wished-for  events  took  place. 
On  December  6th,  1450,  she  tells  Filippo 
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of  a  parcel  she  has  sent "  well-packed,"  con- 
taining four  shirts,  six  handkerchiefs,  and 
some  towels.  He  shall  have  more  as  soon 
as  she  knows  these  are  to  his  taste,  but  if 
he  dislikes  them  she  will  keep  them  for 
Matteo.  If  only  the  girl  Alessandra  were 
married,  she,  the  mother,  could  set  her 
sons  up  with  all  they  wanted,  but  while  a 
daughter  is  still  at  home  all  must  go  to 
her.  She  wishes  that  Filippo  would  re- 
turn to  Florence,  marry,  and  settle  down, 
and  Niccold  is  also  agreeable  to  this  plan, 
and  declares  he  would  put  Filippo  in  a 
good  position. 

Apparently  the  servant  question  had 
difficulties  for  the  mistress  of  a  household 
then  as  now,  for,  among  other  things, 
Mona  Alessandra  mentions,  as  a  reason  for 
Filippo's  return,  the  bad  conduct  of  their 
female  slave,  who  has  made  herself  a  per- 
fect tyrant  by  her  evil  tongue.  Lorenzo 
and  Matteo  can  both  testify  to  her  incred- 
ible behavior,  but  they  dare  not  tell  her 
for  fear  she  might  malevolently  defame 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  thereby 
prevent  her  from  getting  a  good  husband. 
Alessandra  thinks  that  if  there  were  a 
master  in  the  house,  things  would  go  on 
better,  and  again  begs  her  son  to  return 
home,  not  only  on  account  of  the  slave, 
but  to  gladden  his  mother's  eyes  by  the 
sight  of  him. 

On  December  n,  1450,  she  sends  him 
more  wearing  apparel  and  linen,  and  tells 
him  of  a  proposal  for  his  sister  Alessan- 
dra, on  the  eligibility  of  which  the  family 
and  relations  will  consult,  so  that  for  the 
present  she  will  make  no  further  comments. 
Niccold  is  with  Matteo  at  Barcelona,  but 
they  are  coming  to  Naples  as  soon  as  a 
ship  bound  thither  leaves  Spain.  The 
mother  thinks  Filippo  will  be  pleased  with 
his  brother,  as  he  makes  a  good  impression 
on  every  one,  but  she  begs  the  elder 
brother  to  look  after  him  a  little,  and  see 
that  he  keeps  himself  neat  and  clean,  for 
he  needs  reminding  in  that  respect. 

In  her  next  letter,  April  10,  1451,  she  is 
full  of  joy  at  the  news  of  the  safe  arrival 
of  Niccolo  and  Matteo  at  Naples  after  a 
dangerous  voyage.  She  is  thankful  not 
to  have  known  of  the  peril  at  the  time 
Antonio  Strozzi,  who  had  known  of  it,  had 
kept  it  carefully  from  her.  She  bad  been 
ill  and  could  hardly  have  borne  the  anx- 
iety. She  would  have  recovered  long  ago 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Lenten  fast,  but 
when  Easter  brings  a  more  strengthening 
diet  she  soon  hopes  to  be  quite  well  again. 
Filippo  must  send  her  word  whether  Mat- 
teo needs  anything,  as  she  thinks  he  must 
have  worn  out  all  his  clothes  by  this  time. 


Under  the  date  of  February  27,  1452, 
we  have  one  of  the  few  letters  to  the  sec- 
ond son,  Lorenzo,  now  at  Bruges,  in  the 
banking-house  of  his  uncle  Jacopo.  His 
mother  begins  by  reminding  him  that  all 
the  children  are  more  or  less  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion ;  Matteo,  the  youngest, 
oeing  already  seventeen,  and  he  himself 
twenty,  therefore  his  errors  can  no-longer 
be  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  she  very 
strenuously  urges  on  him  a  better  line  of 
conduct  than  ne  has  hitherto  observed. 
By  this  time  he  must  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  especially  when 
admonished  by  his  elders.  She  fears  that 
he  will  end  by  seriously  disgracing  him- 
self, so  that  anxiety  for  him  is  the  greatest 
of  her  many  cares.  Though  he  has  fallen 
into  bad  habits,  she  cannot  imagine  why 
he  persists  in  them,  when  he  knows  that 
he  thereby  incurs  God's  displeasure  first 
and  her's  afterwards.  Apparently  Lorenzo 
was  in  money  difficulties,  for  she  speaks 
of  selling  the  Antella  estate,  which  she 
had  lately  inherited  from  one  of  her  broth- 
ers, in  order  to  raise  funds,  and  begs  him, 
in  conclusion,  not  to  reject  advice  prompt- 
ed by  a  true  regard  for  his  well-being. 

On  the  13th  January  preceding,  Jacopo 
Strozzi  had  written  to  Filippo  to  tell  him 
of  an  accident  to  Lorenzo,  who  had  fallen 
and  broken  his  arm  during  a  game  of  ball. 
The  whole  letter  is  a  complaint  of  Lo- 
renzo's conduct,  describing  the  latter  as 
idle  and  extravagant,  always  either  losing 
money  in  his  games,  or,  if  he  won,  spend- 
ing it  extravagantly,  and  paying  no  heed 
to  anything  his  elders  might  say.  After 
this  there  is  a  gap  in  the  letters,  for  the 
next  is  dated  9th  September,  1458,  and 
is  addressed  from  Mona  Alessandra  to 
Matteo  at  Rome,  excusing  herself  for  her 
long  silence.  Even  now  she  can  only  an- 
swer his  last  letter  briefly,  as  Lorenzo  has 
it,  and  he  has  just  gone  to  Mugello.  Lo- 
renzo, it  seems,  had  been  dangerously  ill, 
and  had  evidently  been  at  home  to  be 
nursed  by  his  mother,  but  was  now  about 
to  proceed  to  Bologna. 

On  the  19th  February,  1459,  ne  is  again 
at  Bruges,  where  he  receives  a  letter  from 
his  mother,  apparently  still  in  anxiety 
about  his  health,  for  she  recommends 
him  to  be  very  careful  in  his  diet.  She 
has  prepared  six  shirts  and  four  ells  of 
linen,  and  a  hundred  heads  of  fennel  for 
him,  and  will  send  them  as  soon  as  she 
can  find  a  trusty  messenger.  She  dis- 
cusses money  matters  and  the  sale  of  some 
land  apparently  in  order  to  supply  him 
with  money,  and  informs  him  of  a  mar- 
riage   among    their    relations,   who    had 
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looked  principally  to  securing  a  good  hus- 
band for  their  daughter  rather  than  a 
splendid  match,  as  the  girl  is  very  short- 
sighted, and  may  think  herself  lucky  to 
get  a  husband.* 

After  witnessing  the  severe  struggle  it 
cost  the  mother  to  part  with  her  youngest 
son  on  his  first  entrance  into  the  world, 
we  realize  in  some  degree  what  a  heavy 
blow  it  must  have  been  to  lose  her  favor 
ite,  Matteo,  after  a  short  illness  on  the 
23rd  of  September,  1459.  **  was  at  ^rst 
supposed  to  be  a  tertian  fever,  and  the 
mother  consoled  herself  with  the  thought 
that  this  malady,  unless  aggravated  by 
complications,  was  very  rarely  fatal.  But, 
in  spite  of  a  seeming  improvement  for  a 
while,  the  illness  took  a  sudden  turn  for 
the  worse,  and  the  youth  died  at  Naples 
on  the  ninth  day,  having  remained  con- 
scious to  the  last,  taking  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment with  all  piety  and  devotion.  The 
mother,  in  a  long  letter  to  Filippo,  ex- 
presses  her  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  her  dear  boy  had  been  with  his 
brother,  and  that  nothing  that  doctors  and 
medicine  could  do  to  save  him  had  been 
neglected.  She  was  grateful  that  Matteo 
had  himself  desired  to  confess  and  re- 
ceive the  communion  and  extreme  unction, 
so  that  she  trusts  God  has  prepared  for 
him  a  good  place  in  the  other  world.  She 
is  thankful  that  her  other  two  sons  remain 
to  her,  and  will  not  complain.  She  begs 
Filippo  not  to  dwell  on  his  sorrow,  lest  he 
fall  ill  also.  She  cannot  sleep  for  thinking 
that  he  has  passed  many  sleepless  nights 
and  may  be  ailing ;  and  he  must  remem- 
ber that  his  life  is  more  valuable  than 
business  affairs.  She  pathetically  wishes 
that,  on  Matteo  first  becoming  ill,  she  had 
asked  no  one's  advice,  for  then  she  would 
have  gone  to  him,  and  been  in  time  to  see 
and  **  touch  "  her  beloved  son  while  he 
was  still  alive,  which  would  have  com- 
forted her,  as  she,  no  doubt,  would  have 
comforted  both  the  dying  boy  and  Filippo. 
But  she  trusted  all  was  for  the  best  The 
deep  grief  she  shows  in  this  letter  is  tem- 
pered by  resignation.  "We  have  all  to 
tread  the  same  path  one  day,"  she  says, 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  matron ; 
"it  will  be  well  if  we  can  do  so  with  the 
same  graciousness  as  Matteo."  She  is 
thankful  that  the  funeral  has  been  con- 
ducted with  due  honor  to  Matteo  and  to 
Filippo,  all  the  more  because  any  cere- 

•  Trollope,  in  bis  '*  History  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Florence,"  says,  of  a  little  later  period,  that  there  were 
three  thousand  marriageable  girls  in  the  city  for  whom 
no  husband  could  be  found,  and  that  only  money  and 
not  personal  character  was  considered. 
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mony  was  forbidden  in  Florence  to  per- 
sons in  his  situation  (having  been  exiled). 
She  and  her  daughters  had  put  on  mourn- 
ing, for  which  they  had  used  the  cloth  she 
had  intended  for  a  cloak.  She  had  given 
to  each  of  her  daughters  thirteen  ells  of 
cloth,  worth  four  and  a  half  florins  the 
canna  (about  two  yards). 

To  this  letter  Marco  adds  some  affec- 
tionate lines.  He  is  quite  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  so  that  he  scarcely  knows 
what  he  is  writing.  He  exhorts  Filippo  to 
summon  up  his  courage,  and  not  let  his 
grief  conquer  him  ;  to  rise  superior  to  it, 
and  be  a  consolation  to  his  family,  espe- 
cially to  his  mother,  of  whom  Marco  can- 
not speak  without  tears.  They  all  do  what 
they  can  to  comfort  her,  and  Caterina  is 
still  staying  with  her. 

A  week  later  Alessandra  writes  again, 
expressing  herself  anxious  about  Filippo's 
health.  She  comforts  herself  for  Matteo's 
early  death  by  the  thought  that  he  is  all 
the  sooner  with  God,  burdened  with  less 
sin  than  if  he  had  lived  longer.  She  has 
had  a  letter  from  his  father-confessor  at 
Naples.  She  desires  that  a  wax  mask 
should  be  made  for  the  embalmed  corpse. 
Filippo  seems  to  have  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  Lorenzo  near  him,  and  his  mother 
reminds  him  that  it  had  always  been  her 
own  desire,  but  she  had  refrained  from 
pressing  the  matter,  as  he  (Filippo)  had 
formerly  gi  ven  her  reasons  against  it  He 
was  to  let  her  know  if  he  desired  her  to 
come  to  him,  for  she  had  no  dearer  wish 
than  to  be  near  her  sons. 

She  then  writes  to  Lorenzo  at  Bruges, 
on  the  2nd  November,  1459,  on  bis  join- 
ing Filippo,  and  to  express  her  joy  at  the 
news  of  Lorenzo's  complete  restoration  to 
health.  She  will  not  dwell  on  Matteo's 
death,  as  Filippo  will  have  related  all  the 
circumstances,  and  described  how  Matteo 
had  disposed  of  his  little  property.  She 
had  refrained  from  urging  Lorenzo  to  go 
to  Naples,  remembering  the  very  different 
characters  of  the  two  brothers,  and  fearing 
they  would  not  agree ;  she  is  afraid,  too, 
that  the  climate  will  not  agree  with  him; 
it  had  only  too  quickly  carried  off  her 
beloved  Matteo.  But  he  is  to  decide  for 
himself,  and  not  tell  Filippo  of  this  her 
letter. 

In  the  whole  correspondence  there  are 
but  few  allusions  to  historical  events  that 
took  place  outside  Florence;  but  once 
Alessandra  alludes  to  Filippo's  having 
mentioned  that  on  the  25th  October,  I459t 
the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  eighteen 
galleys  and  a  galleon,  had  passed  before 
Naples.    They  were  bombarded  from  the 
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fortress,  but  were  too  far  off  to  be  harmed, 
and  those  on  land  had  also  no  fear  of  them, 
the  fortress  being  well  prepared. 

The  next  six  letters  are  addressed  to 
Lorenzo,  who  is  still  at  Bruges ;  for  Filip- 
poy  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  had  fled  Naples. 
His  mother  had,  therefore,  the  joy  of 
meeting  him  early  in  1460  in  Rome,  but 
she  writes  that  his  long  inactivity  had 
proved  very  irksome  and  expensive  to 
Filippo,  as  the  months  passed  and  he  was 
unable  to  return  to  Naples. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  book  the  do- 
mestic tone  of  the  letters  somewhat  di- 
minishes. Alessandra's  sons  are  older; 
business  is  more  than  ever  engrossing. 
And,  alas  1  in  almost  all,  the  plague  and  its 
ravages  play  a  part.  In  a  letter  of  the 
21  st  April,  1464,  Alessandra  tells  how  one 
Piero  Piaciti  bad  died  within  a  few  hours 
of  the  terrible  disease,  and  that  his  old 
mother,  his  wife,  and  six  children  had  00 
one  to  help  them,  no  one  to  bake  bread  for 
them,  and  even  a  serving-lad  they  had  had 
been  taken  away  by  the  authorities,  so 
that  it  made  her  feel  unsafe  to  hear  of  such 
things. 

In  1461,  Jacopo  degli  Strozzi,  Lorenzo's 
uncle  and  protector,  dies,  and  the  result  is 
that  Lorenzo  finally  joins  Filippo,  who  is 
again  in  Naples.  Lorenzo  seems  to  have 
become  steadier,  for,  after  his  illness,  we 
hear  no  more  complaints  of  him.  But 
Alessandra  mentions  her  own  frequent 
ill-health,  and  relates  that  she  gave  a  piece 
of  damask  to  her  doctor,  for  he  refused  to 
take  any  money. 

About  this  time,  from  1464  to  1466, 
Alessandra  is  strenuously  advocating  the 
cause  of  her  exiled  sons,  and  seems  to 
have  wished  to  profit  by  the  visit  of  the 
Duchess  of  Calabria  to  Florence,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Signoria  permission  for  them 
to  return.  Marco  writes  to  Filippo  giving 
him  good  hopes  of  success.  He  also  de- 
scribes the  entry  of  the  duchess  into 
Florence,  accompanied  by  a  great  cortege 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mules  and  one 
thousand  horses,  richly  caparisoned,  and 
mounted  by  cavaliers,  preceded  by  a  band 
of  drums  and  fifes,  "so  that  it  was  a  mag- 
nificence." 

During  many  months  the  letters  to 
Filippo  are  filled  with  the  question  of  his 
marriage.  His  mother  and  brother-in-law 
are  seeking  a  wife  for  him,  and  also  for 
Lorenzo ;  many  maidens  are  proposed,  the 
amount  of  their  respective  dowries,  and 
all  the  advantages  they  each  possess  being 
minutely  described.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
reasons  for  Alessandra's  anxiety  that  her 


son  should  marry  was  that  the  female  slave 
of  the  two  Strozzi  at  Naples  was  reported 
not  to  serve  but  to  govern  her  masters. 
At  one  time  Alessandra  writes  to  Filippo 
mentioning  that  she  has  sent  him  some 
towels,  and  begging  him  to  see  that  they 
be  not  lost,  and  that  Madama  Marina 
(the  slave)  does  not  use  them  badly.  She 
calls  bis  attention  to  their  being  intended 
for  the  face,  and  that  the  thread  is  spun 
rather  round,  which  causes  them  to  be 
pleasantly  rough. 

Among  the  propositions  as  to  Filippo's 
marriage,  two  young  ladies  are  specially 
mentioned,  the  negotiations  with  the  par- 
ents bei  ng  carried  on  for  some  ti  me.  One 
is  a  daughter  of  Messer  Tanagli,  who,  not 
having  much  to  give  her,  will  be  all  the 
more  willing  to  part  with  her,  even  to  such 
a  distance,  particularly  as  Filippo  is  a  rich 
man.  Marco  approves  of  the  match  ;  they 
have  heard  that  the  girl  is  good,  and,  as 
she  has  eleven  brothers  and  sisters,  she  is 
quite  used  to  domestic  matters,  for,  her 
mother  being  an  invalid,  she  has  the  sole 
management  of  the  house.  Alessandra 
advises  her  son  to  make  up  his  mind. 
44  Put  the  jewels  in  order,"  she  exclaims, 
"  for  the  wife  is  found !  As  she  is  beauti- 
ful and  will  be  the  wife  of  Filippo  Strozzi, 
she  needs  splendid  ornaments,  for,  as  thou 
hast  honor  in  all  things,  so  must  thou  in 
this  matter  also." 

But  the  affair  lingers  and  the  mother 
seems  to  weary  of  it,  for  she  writes  that 
Filippo  must  act  as  he  thinks  best ;  she 
herself  understands  but  little  about  the 
matter.  Still,  in  a  later  letter,  she  relates 
that  having  gone  to  a  certain  church  on 
purpose  to  meet  (he  second  young  lady 
proposed,  the  daughter  of  Messer  Adi- 
mari,  she  had  not  found  her,  but  instead 
met  with  Tanagli's  daughter,  and  at  first 
did  not  recognize  her  but  thought  her  very 
handsome  in  figure,  even  taller  than  Gate- 
rina,  with  a  good  but  not  fair  complexion, 
and  a  long  face,  with  no  very  delicate 
features,  but  still  far  from  coarse.  She 
seemed  of  a  lively  disposition,  so  that  she 
would  be  no  bad  bargain,  and  God  must 
have  sent  the  girl  in  her  way  so  that  she 
might  see  her.  Filippo  must  consider  the 
matter  and  do  as  he  thinks  best,  and  may 
God  direct  him  rightly.  As  to  the  Adi- 
mari's  daughter,  she  is  both  beautiful  and 
rich,  but  it  is  better  not  to  think  of  her 
for  it  is  very  unlikely  that  her  parents 
would  let  her  go  so  far  away.  Still  later, 
Alessandra  tells  her  son  that  she  is  not 
surprised  at  his  dilatoriness  in  getting 
married,  for,  as  he  says,  it  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter;  and  as  He  possesses  such  a 
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charming  slave  (she  adds  with  a  touch  of 
irony)  it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  slow 
to  take  a  wife,  just  as  one  puts  off  dying 
or  paying  a  debt  as  long  as  one  can.  "  At 
present  thou  hast  but  one  woman  in  the 
bouse,  and  art  well  served;  but  if  thou 
takest  a  wife  thou  wilt  have  several,  and 
cannot  know  how  thou  mayest  stand.  So 
I  think  tbee  wise  to  wait  for  a  long  time 
if  tbou  canst."  And  she  goes  on  to  give 
him  much  advice,  quoting  warning  exam- 
ples. For  her  part  she  has  done  her  best 
for  him,  and  may  God  do  the  rest. 

At  another  time  she  speaks  of  the  provi- 
sion of  cloth  and  linen  she  has  made,  saying 
that  Filippo  is  so  well  furnished  already 
at  Naples  that  what  she  has  ordered  be- 
sides will  be  amply  sufficient.  She  has 
already  thought  of  a  slave  for  the  future 
wife,  and  proposes  several.  The  letters 
continue  to  treat  of  this  projected  mar- 
riage, and  the  mother  urges  her  son  to 
decide;  he  must  remember  that  she  is 
setting  old,  and  would  like  to  see  both 
him  and  Lorenzo  married  before  she  dies. 
Meanwhile,  the  daughter  of  the  Adimari 
marries,  and  then  a  second  one  of  the 
same  family  is  thought  of  for  Filippo, 
while  Messer  Tanagli's  child  is  reserved 
for  Lorenzo. 

Political  events  and  business  form  a 
running  accompaniment,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  mother  mentions  her  pleasure 
at  some  visit  from  a  friend  who  has  seen 
her  sons  and  tells  her  "  marvels  "  of  them. 
In  the  long  run  Marco  and  others  who 
have  interested  themselves  on  Filippo's 
account  are  displeased  at  his  delay,  and 
Mona  Alessandra  complains  of  sleepless 
nights  caused  by  vexation.  Filippo  is  ap- 
proaching forty  years  of  age,  and  some  of 
the  damsels  proposed  seem  to  the  mother 
too  young  for  him. 

From  February,  1466,  to  March,  1468, 
there  are  no  letters  from  Alessandra,  but 
two  events  of  great  importance  have  oc- 
curred within  that  time ;  the  return  of  her 
exiled  sons  and  Filippo's  marriage.  Lo- 
renzo, after  fixing  on  his  cousin  Marietta, 
the  daughter  of  Alessandra  Bardi-Strozzi, 
which  match,  not  being  approved  of  by 
the  family,  was  broken  off,  had  finally 
married  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Baron- 
celli,  who  brought  him  a  dowry  of  four- 
teen hundred  florins.  Filippo  at  last  made 
up  his  mind,  and  in  1466  married  Fiam- 
metta,  the  young  daughter  of  Donati  Adi- 
mari, who  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
and  goodness.  Alessandra,  though  she  at 
first  thought  her  too  young,  seems  to  have 
loved  her  sincerely,  and  it  was  in  her  house 
that   Fiammetta   and    Filippo's    second 


child,  a  little  girl,  was  born  in  1469,  Filippo 
having  been  called  away  at  that  time  by 
banking  affairs  to  Naples. 

The  last  letter  but  one  that  has  been 
preserved  to  us  is  that  in  which  Alessan- 
dra sends  this  good  news  to  ber  son,  with 
whom  she  has  continued  in  the  same  close 
and  loving  relations. 

In  the  last  letter  of  all,  dated  April 
14,  1470,  Alessandra,  besides  mentioning 
some  business  affairs,  speaks  of  disturb- 
ances in  Florence,  to  which  succeeded  an 
earthquake,  so  that,  "  what  with  one  alarm 
and  the  other,"  she  writes,  "  I  seem  to  be 
beside  myself,  and  I  believe  we  are  near  the 
end  of  the  world,  so  that  it  would  be  well 
to  prepare  one's  soul  and  be  ready."  This 
looks  like  a  presentiment  of  her  own  end, 
which  occurred  in  the  following  year,  when 
she  died  on  the  2nd  of  March,  aged  sixty- 
three.  Her  son  Filippo  records  her  peace- 
ful and  happy  end. 

There  exists  an  inventory  of  her  few 
personal  effects,  chiefly  clothing,  which 
were  divided  between  the  nuns  of  Foligno, 
three  women-servants,  and  three  members 
of  the  family ;  while  a  rich  piece  of  white 
damask,  brocaded  and  fringed  with  gold, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Strozzi  and 
Macinghi  families,  was  presented  by  Fi- 
lippo; to  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  a 
Ughi  at  Florence  for  the  soul  of  Mona 
Alessandra  in  his  own  and  Lorenzo's 
name. 

The  book  containing  the  collection  of 
letters  from  which  we  have  culled  our  ac- 
count closes  with  one  from  the  superior  of 
the  Murate  nuns,  who  writes  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  Filippo,  and  thanks  him  for 
a  gift  he  sent. 

Alessandra,  the  good  and  loving  mother, 
so  careful  of  her  sons,  was,  in  accordance 
with  ber  last  testament,  buried  in  Santa 
Maria  Novella;  until  the  publication  of 
these  letters,  few  were  interested  in  one 
whose  greatest  claim  to  distinction  is  to 
have  been  the  worthy  mother  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Flor- 
ence. 

How  much  of  his  prosperity  he  owed  to 
the  tender  care  and  solicitude  of  his 
mother,  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  de- 
cide. The  domestic  life  revealed  in  our 
slight  sketch  is  a  new  proof  that  beneath 
the  stiff  brocade  and  sparkling  jewels  of 
the  fifteenth  century  beat  the  same  ten- 
der, true  heart  of  the  motherly  nature  that 
we  boast  of  in  our  own  homes.  The 
scenery  and  surroundings  are  indeed  dif- 
ferent, but  the  actors  are  essentially  the 
same  whether  they  belong  to  the  Renais- 
sance or  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

Edith  Marget. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  LYRISM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ROMANTIC 
DRAMA.* 

BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  En- 
glish romantic  or  Elizabethan  drama  is  a 
predominance  of  high-strung  poetry  in  all 
its  parts.  When  we  compare  this  drama 
with  that  of  Italy  or  of  France  at  the  same 
epoch,  or  even  with  that  of  Athens  in  the 
classical  period,  its  characteristic  quality 
is  found  to  be  a  diffusion  of  lyrical  poetry 
through  every  fibre,  vein,  and  tissue  of  its 
vital  structure. 

The  conception  of  character  and  the 
choice  of  situations  in  our  drama  are  al- 
ways poetical.  Imagination  never  fails, 
even  when  the  construction  of  the  plot  is 
lamentably  defective.  The  playwright,  in 
his  diction,  in  his  images  and  metaphors, 
in  his  rhetorical  embroidery,  in  his  hand- 
ling of  blank  verse,  exhibits  a  poetic  fac- 
ulty which  sometimes  conceals  the  poverty 
of  nis  dramatic  resources.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  effect  of  dialogue  or  soliloquy 
is  dramatically  weakened  by  the  abun- 
dance of  imagery  and  the  wealth  of  fancy 
lavished  by  the  poet.  The  tone  of  diction 
proper  to  dramatic  utterance  frequently 
exhales  in  lyrisms.  These  "lyrical  inter- 
breathings,"  as  Coleridge  called  them  with 
admirable  nicety  of  phrase,  are  exquisitely 
beautiful.  To  the  student  in  his  chamber 
they  offer  new  delights  at  every  turning 
of  the  page.  They  appeal  to  his  imag- 
ination ;  they  stimulate  his  sense  of  beauty 
and  of  passion  in  the  outer  and  the  inner 
worlds  of  nature  and  mankind.  But  they 
tend  to  clog  and  interrupt  the  business  of 
the  scene.  In  the  hands  of  playwrights  of 
the  second  order,  of  Fletcher  for  example, 
these  "lyrical  interbreathings,"  constantly 
repeated,  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  poet- 
ical rhetoric,  which  excuses  or  evokes  a 
want  of  dramatic  sincerity,  a  feeble  grasp 
on  the  essential  conditions  of  character 
and  action. 

The  lyrical  element,  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  describe,  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  drama.  It  pervaded  all  species  of 
poetry  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  That  was 
the  time  when  music  flourished  in  En- 
gland. We  had  then  a  native  school  of 
composers,  and  needed  not  to  borrow  the 
melodies  of  other  lands.  Every  house 
had  its  lute  suspended  on  the  parlor-wall, 
In  every  company  of  men  and  women 
part-songs  could  be  sung.    When  poets 

•  This  paper  was  written  to  be  read,  upon  gth  March, 
before  the  Elizabethan  Literary  Society  of  Toynbee 
Hall. 


sat  down  to  write,  music  sounded  in  their 
ears.  Their  thoughts  and  rhythms  moved 
instinctively  to  vocal  tunes.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  epical,  narrative,  and  meditative 
verse  of  the  period,  no  less  than  the  dra- 
matic, was  penetrated  with  lyrism.  Many 
of  the  finest  passages  in  the  "  Faery 
Queen"  seem  written  to  be  sung.  The 
lyric  cry  is  audible  throughout  Marlowe's 
"Hero  and  Leander;"  not  only  in  its 
high  uplifted  passion,  but  also  in  the  tense 
and  quivering  movement  of  the  lines. 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  lyrical;  both  in 
their  structure  and  their  tone.  In  this 
respect  they  differ  from  the  sonnets  of 
Milton,  where  the  gnomic  or  reflective 
element  predominates. 

The  dramatists,  not  unnaturally,  felt 
this  lyric  impulse.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  drama  in  all  ages  to  reflect  the  very 
form  and  pressure  of  the  time  in  which  it 
flourishes.  The  material'  conditions  of 
the  English  theatre  were  also  favorable  to 
the  development  of  a  lyrical  element  in 
our  drama.  In  the  absence  of  scenery  or 
stage-decorations  appeal  had  to  be  made 
to  the  imagination  of  the  spectators.  That 
was  done  by  raising  the  accent  of  poetic 
speech  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  wildest 
flights  of  fancy  emphasized  the  play- 
wright's meaning.  There  were  only  men 
and  boys  upon  the  wooden  platform  of  the 
stage.  What  these  actors  uttered  had  to 
bring  distant  scenes  within  the  vision  of 
the  audience ;  their  lines  interpreted  subtle 
changes  of  emotion,  sudden  reverses  of 
fortune,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  passion  in 
human  hearts;  and  all  this  had  to  be 
presented  with  nothing  but  a  bare  back- 
ground, with  the  open  sky  above,  with 
people  in  hats  and  trunk-hose  sitting, 
smoking,  jostling  the  players  on  the  stage. 
That  being-so,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
playwright  used  the  lyric  note,  the  note  of 
high  impassioned  poetry,  to  stimulate  the 
fancy  of  his  audience,  and  to  carry  them 
away  with  him  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal. 
He  could  not  act  upon  their  sense  of  sight, 
as  the  modern  playwright  does.  Unless 
he  pierced  their  intellectual  sense,  he 
failed  to  rivet  their  attention.  It  is  thus, 
at  any  rate,  that  I  partly  explain  to  myself 
the  lyrism  of  the  English  drama. 

In  plain  words,  the  bias  of  poetical  lit- 
erature in  England  during  the  Elizabethan 
age  was  lyrical.  The  drama  obeyed  that 
bias.  And  the  conditions  of  the  London 
stage  favored  a  style  of  writing  for  the 
theatre  which  was  eminently  lyrical. 

We  see  this  in  Marlowe,  the  founder 
of  our  theatre.  Those  famous  "  lunes  " 
of  "  Tamburlaine,"  those  descants  upon 
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beauty,  those  apostrophes  to  divine  Xeno- 
cratg,  those  fierce  fort h-st retchings  after 
universal  empire,  are  lyrical ;  lyrical  not 
only  in  their  tone  and  sentiment,  but  also 
in  the  form  and  exaltation  of  the  verses 
which  express  them.  The  serious  part 
of  '•  Faustus  "  is  a  sustained  lyric.  The 
philosopher  in  his  study  evokes  the  image 
of — 

Women,  or  unwedded  maids, 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of 
love. 

He  cries  to  the  fiend  who  buys  and  sells 
him :  — 

Had  I  as  many  souls  as  there  be  stars, 
I'd  give  them  all  for  Mephistophilis. 

When  Helen  appears  to  him  in  a  vision, 
he  exclaims :  — 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand 

ships, 
And  burned  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  ?  — 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss. 
O,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter 
When  he  appeared  to  hapless  Semele ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azured  arms ; 
And  none  but  thou  shalt  be  my  paramour  I 

The  lyrical  accent  here  is  unmistakable. 
Preserving  the  form  of  dramatic  verse, 
keeping  well  to  his  decasyllabic  metre, 
Marlowe  soars  aloft  into  that  higher  region 
of  poetry  where  music  is  demanded.  He 
does  not  rely  upon  the  decoration  or  the 
business  of  the  stage;  that  was  nothing 
then ;  he  forces  the  audience,  by  poetry, 
by  the  evocation  of  their  sympathies,  by  a 
keen  lyric  cry,  to  comprehend  the  dra- 
matic situation. 

If  we  abstracted  the  lyrical  passages 
from  ••  Tamburlaine  "  and  "  Faustus  "  there 
would  be  little  left  noteworthy  in  these 
plays.  The  case  is  different  with  "  Ed- 
ward II."  Here  Marlowe  constructs  a 
tragedy,  which  would  be  forcibly  dramatic 
without  its  lyrical  element  The  lyrism 
survives.  It  is  particularly  potent  in  the 
scene  of  Edward's  abdication.  But  the 
action  and  the  passions  move  almost  with- 
out its  help.  The  lyric,  which  was  nearly 
everything  in  "  Tamburlaine  "  and  "  Faus- 
tus,''has  become  a  subordinate  quantity 
in  "Edward  II." 

At  the  point  which  Marlowe  reached  in 
"Edward  II.,"  Shakespeare  took  his  art 
up.  Shakespeare  always  regarded  the 
dramatic  movement  of  the  play  first.  But 
he  never  neglected  the  lyrical  element. 
He  recognized  this  as  a  main  point  in  the 


romantic  drama,  which  he  was  born  to 
perfect.  And  be  has  more  than  once  or 
twice  written  plays  which  are  purely  lyri- 
cal in  their  construction. 

It  will  suffice  to  mention  "Romeo  and 
Juliet."  This  is  a  lyrical  poem,  dramati- 
cally presented.  As  a  German  critic  has 
remarked,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  combines 
the  sonnet,  the  epithalium,  and  the  aubade 
—  three  types  of  lyrical  poetry  —  under 
one  dramatic  form.  The  whole  play  is 
a  chant  d y  amour —  an  exhalation  of  hu- 
man love,  in  poetry  assuming  the  dramatic 
mantle.  All  the  incidents  of  action  fall 
away  and  sink  into  their  place  before  the 
simple  fact  that  Romeo  loves  Juliet,  and 
Juliet  loves  Romeo.  This  play  is  the 
lyric  cry  converted  into  drama. 

I  must  not  engage  in  detailed  analysis 
upon  this  point,  else  I  should  like  to  show 
by  copious  illustrations  how  lyrically  con- 
ceived and  executed  is  the  tragedy  of 
"  Richard  II."  I  should  like  to  show  how 
"  Love's  Labor's  Lost "  falls  short  of  being 
a  good  comedy  by  its  dependence  upon 
lyrical  rhymed  structures  in  the  metre, 
and  by  its  incongruous  admixture  of  high 
lyric  nights  of  passion  —  Biron's  ecstatic 
extravaganzas  —  with  satirical  humor  and 
frank  buffoonery.  This  play,  in  some  re- 
spects one  of  the  most  charming  of  Shake- 
speare's earliest  efforts,  closing  as  it  does 
upon  the  note  of  one  of  his  most  genial 
and  native  songs,  does  not  indeed  deserve 
the  name  of  a  comedy,  but  rather  that  of 
some  ethereal  variety  entertainment,  be- 
cause of  its  imperfectly  assimilated  lyrism. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  how  far  more 
finely  mingled  are  the  elements  of  comedy 
and  lyric  in  the  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  which  is  really  a  dramatic  ro- 
mance, interweaving  three  separate  strains 
of  poetry  —  the  heroic  in  Theseus,  the 
amorous  in  the  two  pairs  of  lovers,  the 
fantastic  in  the  fairies  —  with  one  strain 
of  burlesque,  toned  exquisitely  into  keep- 
ing with  the  major  parts.  I  should  like 
lastly  to  demonstrate  how  "  The  Tempest," 
a  work  of  Shakespeare's  maturity,  is  a 
pure  ideal  lyric,  converted  by  the  master's 
wonder-working  wand  into  an  effective 
drama  for  the  stage,  without  the  sacrifice 
of  its  dominant  quality,  but  rather  by  the 
maintenance  of  tne  lyric  note  throughout. 
Descending  to  minor  compositions,  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  examine 
Dekker's  "  Old  Fortunatus,"  Day's  "  Par- 
liament of  Bees,"  Fletcher's  "  Faithful 
Shepherdess,"  and  some  of  the  later  ro- 
mantic tragi-comedies,  in  which  the  lyrism 
of  the  English  drama  is  most  noticeable. 
For  the  present,  having  suggested  this 
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point  of  view,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  impartial  students. 

Marlowe  proved  in  "Edward  II."  that 
a  tragedy  could  be  constructed,  which  was 
not  dependent  on  its  lyrical  element,  but 
which  used  that  only  for  purposes  of  occa- 
sional rhetoric  and  powerful  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  audience.  The  type 
which  he  then  fixed  became  the  standard 
for  his  immediate  successors. 

This  brings  us  back  to  what  Coleridge 
called  the  "lyrical  interbreathings "  of 
the  romantic  drama,  and  necessitates  a 
closer  examination  of  those  portions  of 
non-lyrical  plays  in  which  the  dramatic 
style  modulates  into  the  lyric. 

The  passages  in  Shakespeare's  trage- 
dies and  comedies  where  dialogue  or 
soliloquy  soars  into  the  empyrean  of  im- 
passioned poetry  are  so  frequent,  and 
some  of  them  are  so  famous,  that  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  allude  to  them 
in  passing.  Macbeth 's  declamation  on 
the  vanity  of  life,  when  he  hears  the  news 
of  the  queen's  death ;  Perdita's  melodious 
enumeration  of  spring  flowers ;  Claudio's 
horror-stricken  meditation  on  the  state  of 
disembodied  spirits;  the  narrative  of 
Ophelia's  drowning ;  the  last  speeches  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  —  especially  that 
sublime  cry  of  hers  :  — 

I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony  1  — 

all  these  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  dra- 
matic style  transfigured,  raised  to, lyrical 
intensity.  So  are  some  of  those  brief 
snatches  which  occur  occasionally  in  al- 
most unexpected  places,  as  when  Timon 
dismisses  the  Athenian  senators  :  — 

Come  not  to  me  again ;  but  say  to  Athens 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  bleached  verge  of  the  salt  flood; 
Whom  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth 
The  tdrbulent  surge  shall  cover. 

So,  again,  are  those  vignetted  pictures, 
and  freaks  of  roving  fancy,  which  present 
an  episode  idealized,  and  strike  the  key- 
note of  its  purified  emotion.  A  good 
instance  of  this  is  when  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica  exchanged  their  lovers'  thoughts 
by  means  of  musical  allusions — a  sus- 
tained and  measured  dialogue  in  anti- 
phonal  descant  —  beneath  the  flooding 
moonlight  in  the  park  at  Belmont. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night 

Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks  and  waft  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jcs.  In  such  a  night 

Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  Aeson. 


This  uplifting  of  dramatic  into  lyrical 
style  in  dialogue  and  soliloquy  is  common 
to  all  those  of  the  Elizabethan  playwrights 
who  were  gifted  with  a  genuine  poetic 
faculty.  We  find  it  everywhere  in  Fletch- 
er's romantic  plays.  I  need  not  cull 
examples  from  "  The  Faithful  Shepherd- 
ess," for  that  is  obviously  lyrical  through- 
out. I  will  rather  allude  in  passing  to 
Ordella's  panegyric  on  death  in  "  Thierry 
and  Theodoret ; "  to  Memnon's  address  to 
his  young  mistress  in  "  The  Mad  Lover ; " 
to  Aspatia's  impassioned  vision  of  Ariadne 
on  the  desert  island  in  "  The  Maid's  Trag- 
edy." These  are  doubtless  too  familiar 
to  call  for  quotation  in  full.  But  a  passage 
may  be  selected  from  "  The  Custom  of  the 
Country"  —  that  comedy  which  might  be 
called  a  dung-heap  strewn  with  pearls  — 
to  illustrate  the  specific  quality  of  Fletch- 
er's lyrism :  — 

Strew  all  your  withered  flowers,  your  autumn 

sweets, 
By  the  hot  sun  ravished  of  bud  and  beauty, 
Thus  round  about  her  bride-bed ;  hang  these 

blacks  there, 
The  emblems  of  her  honor  lost :  all  joy 
That  leads  a  virgin  to  receive  her  lover, 
Keep  from  this  place ;  all  fellow  maids  that 

bless  her, 
And  blushing  do  unloose  her  zone,  keep  from 

her ; 
No  merry  noise,  nor  lusty  songs,  be  heard 

here, 
Nor  full  cups  crowned  with  wine  make  the 

rooms  giddy : 
This  is  no  masque  of  mirth,  but  murdered 

honor. 
Sing  mournfully  that  sad  epithalamion 
I  gave  thee  now;  and,  prithee,  let  thy  lute 

weep. 

We  note  the  same  ascent  to  lyrism  in 
Hey  wood.  When  Mr.  Frankford,  in  "  A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  is  ap- 
proaching and  leaving  his  wife's  bed- 
chamber, and  again  when  he  discovers 
the  lute  which  she  has  left  behind  her  in 
the  desecrated  home,  he  breaks  into  solil- 
oquies ringing  with  a  wounded  heart-cry. 
The  intensity  of  the  situation  changes  the 
accent  of  the  verse.  One  of  these  three 
passages  will  serve  as  an  example  :  — 

O  God !  O  God  I  that  it  were  possible 
To  undo  things  done ;  to  call  back  yesterday  1 
That  time  could  turn  up  his  swift  sandy  glass 
To  untell    the   days,  and  to  redeem  these 

hours  I 
Or  that  the  sun 
Could,  rising  from  the  west,  draw  his  coach 

backward ; 
Take  from  the  account  of  time  so  many  min- 
utes, 
Till  he  had  all  these  seasons  called  again, 
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Those  minutes,  and  those  actions  done  in 

them, 
Even  from  her  first  offence ;  that  I  might  take 

her 
As  spotless  as  an  angel  in  my  arms  I 
Bat,  oh !  I  talk  of  things  impossible, 
And  cast  beyond  the  moon. 

It  is  the  same  with  Webster,  with  Dek- 
ker,  with  Ford,  with  Marstoo.  Even  Ben 
Jonson,  that  strict  master  of  severity  in 
style,  indulges  now  and  then  in  flights  of 
lyrism.  Lovel's  dissertation  upon  Platonic 
affection  in  "  The  New  Inn  "  is  an  exam- 
ple ;  so  too  are  the  opening  lines  about 
Earine*  in  "The  Sad  Shepherd." 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  character- 
istic note  of  the  English  romantic  drama 
is  a  predominance  of  high-strung  poetry 
in  all  its  parts.  This  poetry,  even  in  the 
blank- verse  passages,  assumes  a  lyrical 
quality.  But  the  spirit  of  this  poetry  goes 
farther;  climbs  higher;  and  the  final 
point  to  which  it  soars,  claims  our  atten- 
tion next  The  lyrical  element,  on  which 
I  have  been  so  long  insisting  as  the  very 
mainspring  of  English  romantic  art,  cul- 
minates and  finds  free  expression  in  the 
songs  which  are  scattered  up  and  down 
each  play.  These  songs  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  occasional  ditties,  interpolated 
For  the  delectation  of  the  audience.  On 
the  contrary  they  strike  the  keynote  of  the 
playwright's  style.  They  condense  the 
particular  emotion  of  the  tragedy  or  com- 
edy in  a  quintessential  drop  of  melody. 
Mr.  Pater  has  dwelt  upon  a  single  in- 
stance of  this  fact  with  his  usual  felicity 
of  phrase.  Speaking  of  the  song  of 
Mariana's  page  in  "Measure  for  Meas- 
ure," he  remarks  that  in  it "  the  kindling 
power  and  poetry  of  the  whole  play  seems 
to  pass  for  a  moment  into  an  actual  strain 
of  music."  The  same  might  be  said  about 
the  two  songs  in  the  second  act  of  "  As 
You  Like  It/'  Ariel's  songs  in  "  The  Tem- 
pest," and  all  the  fairy  lyrics  of  *•  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  What  painters 
call  their  accent,  the  highest  value  in  their 
pictures,  we  find  in  these  dramatic  lyrics. 
It  only  requires  a  moment's  reflection  to 
perceive  in  how  true  a  sense  the  little 
poems  written  by  the  dramatist  for  music 
at  a  certain  point  in  his  play,  give  the 
accent  of  his  style,  the  highest  value  in 
his  scheme  of  composition.  This  is  very 
clear  when  we  consider  the  dirges  intro- 
duced by  Webster  into  ••  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi"  and  "Vittoria  Corombona.  The 
sombre  genius  of  the  poet,  his  sinister 
philosophy  of  life,  the  terrible  gloom  of 
his  tragic  motives,  are  epitomized  in  those 
funeralditties.    In  like  manner,  the  theme 


of  Fletcher's  "  Valentinian  "  is  accentu- 
ated by  the  two  songs  of  the  second  act ; 
and  the  whole  spirit  of  "The  Maid's 
Tragedy  "  lives  in  Aspatia's  dirge :  — 

Lay  a  garland  on  my  hearse 

Of  the  dismal  yew ; 
Maidens,  willow  branches  bear ; 

Say,  I  died  true. 

My  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie  * 

Lightly,  gentle  earth  I 

Ford,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  best 
lyrists  of  this  period,  managed  to  subli- 
mate the  motive  of  his  tragedy,  "The 
Broken  Heart,"  in  three  songs,  "  Can  you 
paint  a  thought?"  "Oh,  no  more,  no 
more,  too  late,"  and  "  Glories,  pleasures, 
pomps,  delights,  and  ease." 

This  is  equally  true  of  comedies  or 
dramatized  romances.  Dekker's  lyrics 
in  "The  Pleasant  Comedy  of  Patient 
Grissell "  yield  at  once  the  purest  accent 
of  his  own  poetic  quality  and  the  highest 
value  of  the  play  in  which  they  occur. 
Heywood's  song,  "  Ye  little  birds  that  sit 
and!  sing,"  is  the  culminating  point  of  his 
"  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange.''  The  spirit 
of  the  man  and  the  spirit  of  the  work  of 
art  are  both  extracted  and  etherealized  in 
the  four  stanzas  of  that  exquisitely  trans- 
parent ditty. 

I  have  now  made  it  clear  in  what  way 
I  think  the  songs  which  are  scattered 
through  pur  drama  deserve  to  be  carefully 
studied ;  first  as  the  ultimate  expression 
of  that  lyrism  to  which  the  romantic  spe- 
cies in  England  was  always  tending ;  and 
secondly,  as  an  index  to  the  playwright's 
specific  quality  as  poet. 

Some  of  our  dramatists  were  defective 
in  the  lyrical  faculty.  Their  blank-verse 
lyrism  is  rather  rhetorical  than  poetical ; 
and  their  songs  are  mediocre.  Massinger 
is  of  this  sort ;  so,  but  in  a  less  degree,  is 
Middlekm ;  and  Shirley  might  be  classed 
with  them,  had  he  not  bequeathed  to  us 
the  two  immortal  odes  upon  the  vanity  of 
human  power  and  glorv,  from  "  Cupid  and 
Death,'' and  "  The  Contention  of  Ajax." 

Ben  Jonson  rarely  struck  the  note  of 
genuine  inevitable  lyric  inspiration.  None 
of  the  songs  in  his  plays  can  be  called 
perfect  in  their  music,  beside  being  stiff 
through  labor  of  the  file  they  are  often 
awkward  in  some  turn  or  other  of  ex- 
pression. The  best  to  my  mind  are  the 
"  Hymn  to  Diana,"  in  "  Cynthia's  Revels," 
and  the  "  Ode  to  Charis,'' introduced  from 
Underwoods  into  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass." 
It  may  interest  some  of  my  readers  to 
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learn  that  the  third  stanza  of  this  beauti- 
ful poem  was  parodied  by  Sir  John  Suck- 
ling in  "The  Sad  One."  Jonson  had 
written :  — 

Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow 

Before  rude  hands  have  touched  it  ? 
Have  marked  but  the  fall  of  the  snow 

Before  the  soil  hath  smutched  it  ? 
Have  you  felt  the  wool  of  the  beaver, 

Or  swan's  down  ever  ? 
Or  have  smelt  o'  the  bud  of  the  brier, 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fire  ? 
Or  have  tasted  the  bag  of  the  bee  ? 

0  so  white,  O  so  soft,  O  so  sweet  is  she ! 

Suckling  converted  this  to  his  own  use 
as  follows :  — 

Hast  thou  seen  the  down  in  the  air, 

When  wanton  blasts  have  tossed  it  ? 
Or  the  ship  on  the  sea, 

When  ruder  winds  have  crossed  it  ? 
Hast  thou  marked  the  crocodile's  weeping, 

Or  the  fox's  sleeping  ? 
Or  hast  thou  viewed  the  peacock  in  his 
pride, 
Or  the  dove  by  his  bride, 
When  he  courts  for  Ms  lechery  ? 
Oh  I  so  fickle,  oh !  so  vain,  oh  I  so  false,  so 
false  is  she  I 

The  execution  of  the  lyric  in  •'  Volpone," 
**  Come,  my  Celia,  let  us  prove,"  is  excel 
lent.  These  couplets  might  be  reckoned 
among  Jonson's  successes,  did  they  not 
challenge  fatal  comparison  with  the  ode 
of  Catullus,  from  which  they  are  in  part 
borrowed,  but  of  which  they  are  in  no  true 
sense  an  adequate  translation.  The  song 
from  "  The  Silent  Woman,"  "  Still  to  be 
neat,  still  to  be  drest,"  converted  into  En- 
glish from  the  Latin  of  Jean  Bonnefons, 
deserves  honorable  mention ;  not  only  for 
its  terseness  and  correctness,  but  also  be- 
cause it  plainly  foreshadowed  and  prob- 
ably helped  to  form  the  lyric  style  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  If  we  may  trust 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  Jonson 
thought  highly  of  his  drinking-song  in 
"The  Poetaster."  It  does  not  find  a 
place  in  the  best  anthologies  of  songs 
from  the  dramatists.  I  shall  therefore 
produce  it  here ;  for  it  illustrates  what  I 
mean  by  Jonson's  awkwardness  of  phrase ; 
and  if  he  really  set  great  store  upon  this 
little  ode,  it  also  illustrates  his  incapacity 
for  just  self-criticism  :  — 

Swell  me  a  bowl  with  lusty  wine, 
Till  I  may  see  the  plump  Lyaeus  swim 
Above  the  brim : 

1  drink  as  I  would  write, 

In  flowing  measure  filled  with  flame  and  sprite. 

This  is  certainly  inferior  in  poetry  and 


rhythm  to  Fletcher's  "God  Lyaeus  ever 
young,"  and  to  Lyly's  "  O  for  a  bowl  of  a 
fat  canary,"  which  reappears  improved 
in  one  of  Middleton's  comedies.*  Beau- 
tiful lyrical  extracts  may  be  culled  from 
Jonson's  "  Masques."  Hut  these  are  only 
fragments,  scattered  stanzas,  occasional 
flights  above  the  poet's  ordinary  mood 
—  like  that  fine  passage  from  the  "  Queen's 
Masque,"  prefiguring  the  style  of  Dry- 
den's  odes,  which  begins,  "So  beauty 
on  the  waters  stood"  —  like  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  ocean  paradise  in  "  The  Fortu- 
nate Isles,"  "The  winds  are  sweet  and 
gently  blow"  — like  the  dirge  for  with- 
ered spring  flowers  in  "Pan's  Anniver- 
sary," "  Drop,  drop,  you  violets,  change 
your  hues."  f  Indeed  Jonson,  with  all  his 
fine  poetic  feeling,  was  not  sure  of  touch 
enough,  nor  exacting  enough  in  his  taste, 
to  produce  lyrics  of  a  sustained  excellence. 
The  one  absolutely  faultless  song  he 
wrote, "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes," 
is  absent  from  his  dramatic  works. 

One  playwright  of  the  highest  eminence, 
and  two  of  the  second  order,  Marlowe, 
Cyril  Tourneur,  and  Mars  ton,  have  no 
songs  printed  in  their  plays.  This  does 
not  prove,  however,  that  they  wrote  none  ; 
for  publishers,  at  that  period,  were  not 
always  careful  to  retain  the  lyrics  when 
they  sent  an  author's  plays  to  press.  It 
also  appears  that  stage  ditties  were  re- 
garded as  common  property.  In  the  case 
of  Marston,»stage  directions  are  frequently 
given  for  the  introduction  of  music  and 
singing.  But  whether  his  own  lyrics  were 
used  on  those  occasions  cannot  now  be 
determined.  Marlowe  bad  the  lyrical 
faculty  in  over-measure.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  what  a  large  part  blank-verse 
lyrism  plays  in  his  tragedies.  It  must 
therefore  be  left  to  conjecture  whether  he 
chose  to  dispense  with  the  element  of 
song,  or  whether  in  the  printing  of  his 
plays  the  lyrics  were  omitted.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  we  have  suffered  grievous  wrong 
from  the  publishers  of  his  dramatic  works. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from  the 
stage-business  of  Marlowe's  tragedies,  that 
the  detached  lyric  formed  no  portion  of 
his  scheme.  Did  we  possess  none  but 
the  original  editions  of  Lyly's  comedies, 
we  should  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  those 
charming  songs,  which  form  the  best  part 
of   Lyly's  literary    bequest  to  posterity. 

•.A  Mad  World,  my  Masters. 

t  The  text  of  the  Masque  gives  "  Drop,  drop,  your 
violets."  Since  the  violets  are  obviously  addressed  in 
the  following  lines,  it  seems  to  me  that  your  must  here 
be  a  misprint  iotyom. 
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They  were  introduced  by  Edward  Blount 
into  the  complete  edition  of  1632.  With 
regard  to  Tourneur,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  incapable  of  writing 
songs  superior  to  those  of  Ford,  and  not 
inferior  to  Webster's.  The  lyrisms  in  his 
blank  verse  are  magnificently  poignantly 
fantastic. 

Two  collections  of  dramatic  lyrics  have 
been  published  in  this  century.  The  first, 
called  "Songs  from  the  Dramatists,"  by 
Robert  Bell,  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
The  second,  edited  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen, 
under  the  title  of  "  Lyrics  from  Elizabethan 
Dramatists,"  bears  the  date  of  1889. 
These  books,  both  of  which  are  valuable, 
have  a  somewhat  different  scope  and  di- 
verse merits.  Mr.  Bell  begins  earlier,  and 
ends  later.  His  first  entries  are  the  five 
lyrics  from  "  Ralph  Roister  Doister."  His 
last  are  five  songs  from  the  comedies  of 
Sheridan.  Mr.  Bullen  starts  with  Lyly, 
and  finishes  with  Jasper  Mayoe  and 
Thomas  Forde,  contemporaries  of  Milton. 
Though  Mr.  Bell  covers  a  larger  ground, 
he  is  neither  so  complete  nor  so  scholarly 
as  Mr.  Bullen.  His  anthology,  delightful 
and  useful  as  it  is,  bears  the  air  of  dilet* 
tanti  reading  and  caprice.  Mr.  Bullen  is 
well-nigh  exhaustive  within  the  limits  he 
has  assigned  to  himself.  He  has  also 
reproduced  for  the  first  time  many  in- 
teresting pieces  which  were  known  to 
few  but  specialists.  I  may  mention,  in 
particular,  the  lyrics  of  Thomas  Nash,  all 
of  which  are  well  worth  study;  of  Peter 
Hausted,  William  Habington,  and  Richard 
Brome,  whose  charming  spring  ditty  from 
"  The  Jolly  Beggars  "  was  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Mr.  Bell.  I  must  here  express 
my  hope  that,  when  Mr.  Bullen  issues  a 
new  edition  of  his  book,  he  will  incorporate 
those  earlier  pieces,  which  we  find  in 
Bell's  anthology,  adding.perhaps  the  fresh 
and  simple  April  song  which  opens  the 
morality  of  "  Lusty  Juventus."  No  scholar 
in  England  is  better  fitted  than  Mr.  Bullen 
to  unlock  all  the  treasures  of  Elizabethan 
dramatic  literature,  and  to  present  a  thor- 
oughly complete  collection  of  its  lyrics. 

This  mention  of  Mr.  Bullen's  recent 
publication  calls  to  mind  the  splendid  ser- 
vices he  rendered  to  English  literature  by 
his  publication  of  two  volumes  of  **  Lyrics 
from  Elizabethan  Song  Books,"  and  by 
bis  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Campion.  These  three  books  present  us 
with  a  body  of  lyrical  poetry,  which  was 
written  expressly  for  music,  but  which  had 
no  connection  with  the  drama.  His  fourth 
book,  "  Lyrics  from  Elizabethan  Drama- 
tists," invites  a  comoarison  with  the  three 


preceding  volumes.*  Surveying  the  whole 
mass  of  songs  presented  to  us  in  these 
anthologies,  we  first  observe  the  common 
note  which  marks  them  all  out  as  the 
product  of  one  period,  the  outcome  of  one 
national  sensibility.  The  style  through- 
out is  the  style  of  that  Renaissance  move- 
ment which  took  hold  of  England  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  spent  its  force  before  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts.  There  is  no  mistak- 
ing the  similarity  of  tone  and  accent  in  all 
the  lyrics  written  during  that  memorable 
space  of  somewhat  more  than  fifty  years. 
They  have  a  spontaneity,  a  bird-like  fresh- 
ness, an  irrecoverable  facility  of  singing, 
which  has  never  been  recaptured  in  the 
centuries  which  followed.  This  divine 
quality  of  careless  inspiration  they  possess 
in  common.  But  when  we  look  closer,  we 
find  that  the  dramatic  lyrics  differ  in  im- 
portant respects  from  those  of  the  song- 
books.  The  latter  are  always  more  generic, 
vaguer,  broader  in  their  emotion.  They 
were  intended  to  be  sung  in  every  place 
where  men  and  women  met  together  for 
society  and  recreation.  Consequently, 
their  authors  tuned  them  to  what  Brown- 
ing called  "  the  common  chord,"  "  the  C 
major  of  this  life."  The  songs  of  the 
dramatists,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
easily  be  detached  from  their  context,  from 
the  situations  they  were  meant  to  accen- 
tuate. The  playwrights  wrote  them,  as  I 
have  attempted  to  prove,  in  order  to  give 
the  highest  value,  to  strike  the  keynote  of 
their  compositions.  Perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  ascribe  deliberate  intention  to  the 
authors  of  these  stage  songs.  But  being 
penetrated  with  the  dramatic  situation,  this 
forced  them,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  a  special  treatment  of  the  lays  they 
wrote  for  it.  Therefore,  the  emotion  ex- 
pressed is  specific,  definite,  connected 
with  the  particular  movement  and  motive 
of  the  plays  where  they  occur.  It  follows 
that  the  dramatic  song  is  more  intense, 
high-pitched,  and  thrilling,  than  the  lyric 
meant  for  chamber  music.  There  is  more 
concentrated  stuff  of  thought  and  passion 
directed  to  a  single  psychological  moment 
in  its  poetry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  assert  that  this  is  in- 
variably the  case.  Examples  might  be 
culled  from  the  drama  In  which  the  song 
is  only  interpolated  as  a  pleasing  ditty. 
Examples,  again,  might  be  selected  from 
Campion,  in  which  the  song  seems  to  de- 
mand a  dramatic  setting.    But,  broadly 

•  All  the  book*  edited  by  Mr.  Bullen,  to  which  I 
have  called  attention,  are  published  by  Mr.  John  C 
Nimmo. 
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speaking,  I  think  that  this  distinction 
holds  good.  If  the  distinction  appears 
paradoxical,  its  validity  can  be  tested  by  a 
comparative  study  of  the  two  kinds  of 
lyrics.  Paradoxes  at  any  rate  have  this 
value,  that  they  suggest  new  points  of 
view,  and  stimulate  the  critical  faculty. 

I  have  treated  our  romantic  drama  from 
the  point  of  view  of  lyric  poetry,  and  have 
tried  to  demonstrate  its  constant  striving 
after  lyrical  expression  in  the  handling  of 
blank  verse,  and  the  culmination  of  that 
effort  in  the  songs  written  to  illustrate 
certain  leading  motives  or  decisive  situa- 
tions of  the  action. 

This  position  is  confirmed  when  we 
pass  from  the  Elizabethan  to  the  Resto- 
ration playwrights.  The  comedy  of  the 
Restoration  was  essentially  non-lyrical; 
and  that  is  equally  true  of  its  tragedy. 
Even  in  Otway  we  do  not  discover  the 
lyrical  inter  breathings  which  were  so 
marked  a  feature  of  Elizabethan  literature. 
Dryden  gives  us  plenty  of  robust  decla- 
mation and  sonorous  rhetoric ;  but  the  note 
of  his  drama  is  not  poetical.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  songs  of  this  period  are 
defective  in  poetic  feeling  and  fancy. 
Some  of  Congreve's  have  an  exquisite 
finish,  a  sparkling  brilliancy;  but  their 
finish  and  their  sparkle  are  those  of  a 
paste  diamond.  Dryden  wrote  rough, 
commonplace,  and  tawdry  lyrics  for  the 
stage.  1  will  quote  a  stanza  from  "  The 
Spanish  Friar,"  which  deserves  attention, 
not  only  because  it  illustrates  the  extraor- 
dinary want  of  charm  in  Dryden's  stage- 
songs,  but  also  because  it  first  exemplified 
the  metrical  scheme  which  Swinburne 
adopted  for  his  ••  Garden  of  Proserpine : " 

Farewell,  ungrateful  traitor, 

Farewell,  my  perjured  swain  I 

Let  never  injured  creature 
Believe  a  man  again. 

The  pleasure  of  possessing 

Surpasses  all  expressing : 

But  'tis  too  short  a  blessing:, 
And  love  too  long  a  pain. 

Mr.  Swinburne  deserves  credit  for  hav- 
ing perceived  the  capacities  of  this  stanza, 
and  for  constructing  the  silk  purse  of  his 
immortal  poem  out  of  such  a  veritable 
sow's  ear. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
DR.  VON  DOLLINGER. 

By  Canon  MacColl 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1870,  that 
I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Igna- 


tius von  Ddllinger.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
witness  the  decennial  representation  of  the 
"  Oberammergau  Passion  Play,"  which 
was  then  very  little  known  in  England, 
and  of  which  I  had  promised  Mr.  Delane 
a  description  for  the  Times.  It  was  the 
year  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  Dr.  D61- 
linger  was  the  foremost  figure  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
which  was  then  in  debate.  For  this  rea- 
son, and  also  because  of  his  immense 
learning  and  of  his  great  personal  charm 
(of  which  I  had  heard  from  friends  of  his), 
I  was  anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
I  chanced  to  mention  my  wish  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  at  once  kindly  offered  me 
an  introduction,  and  gave  me,  at  the  same 
time,  an  interesting  account  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Dr.  Ddllinger  twenty-five 
years  previously.  I  called  on  Dr.  Ddllin- 
ger in  company  with  a  friend  who  bears  a 
not  very  distinctively  Welsh  name.  On 
greeting  him,  Dr.  Ddllinger  said :  "  You 
are  Welsh,"  and  went  off  forthwith  into  a 
most  interesting  digression  on  the  unsus- 
pected traces  of  Keltic  origin  which  still 
survive  in  the  language  and  nomenclature 
of  persons  and  places  in  England.  His 
mind  was  a  wonderful  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  the 
knowledge  was  so  well  digested  and  as- 
sorted that  it  was  ever  at  his  command. 
He  was  a  great  linguist  and  an  omnivorous 
reader  in  the  literatures  of  Europe  and 
America,  as  well  as  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  And  his  acquaintance  with  men 
was  as  various  as  his  acquaintance  with 
books.  Hardly  any  man  of  note  passed 
near  Munich  without  calling  —  not  always 
with  an  introduction  —  on  the  great  Ger- 
man theologian  and  scholar;  and  many 
made  long  journeys  on  purpose  to  see 
him.  He  was  not  a  good  correspondent; 
indeed,  he  could  not  nave  been.  He  was 
the  recipient  of  an  immense  number  of 
letters,  from  royalties  downwards ;  but  he 
never  allowed  his  correspondence  to  inter- 
fere with  his  hours  of  study,  and  his  let- 
ters therefore,  though  numerous  in  the 
aggregate,  were  sparse  to  individuals.  He 
preferred  to  write  in  German,  but  wrote 
fluently  in  English,  French,  and  Italian. 
He  read  Spanish  with  ease,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  wrote  or  spoke  that  lan- 
guage. 

A  man  may  be  highly  intellectual  and 
wonderfully  learned  without  being  neces- 
sarily a  good  talker.  It  is  impossible  to 
define  a  good  talker,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment is  infinitely  various.  There  are 
divers  styles  of  good  talking,  each  excel- 
lent in  its  way,  and  there  are  men  who 
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excel  in  more  styles  than  one,  of  whom  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Browning  may  be  given 
as  an  example.  In  general  society  his 
conversation  was  so  light  and  sparkling, 
so  full  of  anecdote  and  repartee  and  breezy 
fun,  that  admirers  of  his  poetry  who  met 
him  for  the  first  time  were  sometimes 
grievously  disappointed.  They  had  pic- 
tured to  themselves  a  man  of  austere  and 
dignified  mien,  who  spoke  like  his  poems, 
instead  of  which  they  met  a  very  cheery, 
well  dressed,  old  gentleman  whose  speech 
was  by  no  means  oracular,  but  was,  on  the 
contrary,  an  excellent  specimen  of  good 
dinner  talk.  But  Browning  could  talk  in 
a  very  different  strain  when  the  opportu- 
nity presented  itself.  I  remember  a  sum- 
mer evening,  two  years  ago,  when,  after 
retiring  from  the  dinner-table,  he  started  a 
discussion  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
from  which  the  conversation  passed  to 
Plato's  dialogues ;  and  Browning's  conver- 
sation was  so  brilliant  and  stimulating 
that  the  hours  sped  on  without  reckoning; 
and  when  we  thought  it  was  verging  upon 
midnight  we  found  that  it  was  already  the 
dawn  of  another  day.  Browning,  so  far 
from  feeling  tired,  playfully  proposed  that 
we  should  continue  the  discussion  till 
breakfast. 

To  this  class  of  talkers  Dr.  Ddllinger 
belonged.  He  seldom  dined  out ;  but  he 
once  did  me  the  honor  of  dining  with  me 
in  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel,  Munich,  to 
meet  some  friends  of  both  sexes,  includ- 
ing the  present  vicar  of  Leeds  and  Mrs. 
Talbot.  He  charmed  the  ladies,  young 
and  elderly,  with  the  brightness  and  light- 
ness of  his  conversation,  and  with  his 
familiarity  with  topics  which  they  had 
supposed  must  have  been  beneath  his  no- 
tice. He  was  full  of  humor,  and  I  have 
never  known  a  roan  who  had  a  keener 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  or  laughed  more 
heartily.  But  there  was  no  malice  in  his 
humor;  like  sheet-lightning,  it  irradiated 
without  hurting  the  objects  on  which  it 
played.  I  can  confirm  Mr.  Gladstone's 
experience  in  affirming  that  I  never  heard 
Dr.  Ddllinger  speak  an  unkind  word  even 
of  those  whom  he  might  reasonably  have 
regarded  as  his  adversaries.  Archbishop 
Scherr,  of  Munich,  was  a  personal  friend 
of  Dr.  Ddllinger,  and  was  at  first  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  dogma  of  infallibil- 
ity. At  the  railway  station  of  Munich, 
as  he  was  starting  to  attend  the  Vatican 
Council,  he  assured  Dr.  Ddllinger  that  in 
the  event  (which  the  archbishop  thought 
improbable)  of  the  dogma  being  proposed 
in  the  Council,  it  should  have  his  deter- 
mined opposition.    For  a  time  the  arch- 


bishop took  his  place  among  the  minority 
of  the  Council,  but  he  yielded  at  last,  and 
excommunicated    Dr.  Ddllinger  for  not 
following  his  example.    Yet  I  never  beard 
Dr.  Ddllinger  speak  bitterly  of  him.    On 
the  contrary,  be  made  excuses  for  him; 
urged  that  he  had  acted  under  pressure 
from  Rome;  pleaded  that  he  had  more 
piety  than  strength  of  character ;  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  bound  to  act  as  he  did, 
or  resign  his  see.    To  illustrate  the  arch- 
bishop's esprit  exalt/,  which  subordinated 
his  judgment  to  his  religious  emotions, 
Dr.  Ddllinger  one  day  told  me  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  on  the  authority  of  Arch- 
bishop Scherr  himself.     When  the  arch- 
bishop received  information  from  Rome 
that  he  was  to  be  presented  with  the  archi- 
episcopal  pallium  on  a  given  day,  he  imme- 
diately began  to  prepare  himself  for  this 
great  honor  by  devoting  the  interval  to 
retirement  and  religious  exercises.    The 
pallium  is  generally,  but  not  invariably, 
made  by  the  nuns  of  one  of  the  Roman 
convents  from  the  wool  of  lambs  kept  on 
purpose  —  a   fact   which   added   to    the 
honor  of  the  gift.    On  the  stated  day,  the 
archbishop's  servant  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  messenger  with   the  pall.     The 
archbishop  expected  a  special  envoy  from 
the  Vatican  and  a  formal  investiture#sanc- 
tified  by  the  papal  benediction,  instead  of 
which  there  walked  into  his  presence  a 
Jewish  banker  with  a  bundle  under  his 
arm,  out  of  which  he  presently  produced 
the  pall  with  a  bill  for  ^200.    Keenly  as 
Dr.  Ddllinger  entered  into  the  humor  of 
the  storv,  he  really  told  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  archbishop's  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, and  by  way  of  excusing  his  conduct 
in  excommunicating  himself.    "  To  him," 
he  said,  "  the  dogma  presents  no  insuper- 
able difficulty,  and  he  cannot  understand 
why  it  should  present  any  to  me.    He 
bows  to  authority,  and  cannot  see  that 
authority  has  no  more  to  do  with  historical 
facts  than  it  has  to  do  with  mathematical 
facts."    He  was  always  prone  to  make 
excuses  for  the  bishops  who  accepted  the 
dogma  of   infallibility  —  even  for  those 
who  had  been  among  its  most  prominent 
opponents  at  the  Vatican  Council.     He 
showed  me  once  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
latter,   in   which    the  writer — a   distin- 
guished prelate  —  declared  that  he  was  in 
sad  perplexity.    He  had  proclaimed  the 
dogma,  he  said,  while  stiH  remaining  in 
the  same  mind  in  which  he  had  opposed 
it  at  the  Council.    "But  what  could  I 
do?"   he  asked.    "Can  one   be  in  the 
Church  and  be  out  of  communion  with 
the  pope  ?   Yet  can  it  be  right  to  proclaim 
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what  one  does  not  believe  ?  Such  is  my 
dilemma,  and  it  has  made  me  so  unhappy 
that  I  have  thought  of  resigning  my  see. 
On  reflection,  I  have  chosen  what  I  con- 
sider the  safest  course."  "Allowance 
roust  be  made  for  these  men,"  said  Dr. 
Ddllinger.  "  Habit  is  second  nature,  and 
their  mental  attitude  has  been  so  invariably 
that  of  unquestioning  obedience  to  papal 
authority,  that  when  they  have  to  choose 
between  that  authority  and  allegiance  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  historical  truth, 
their  second  nature  asserts  itself  and  they 
yield." 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  I  asked  Dr. 
Ddllinger  if  he  thought  the  Bishop  of 
Rottenburg  (Dr.  Hefele)  would  end  by 
accepting  the  dogma.  The  case  was  in 
one  way  a  crucial  one.  As  an  authority 
on  the  historical  bearings  of  the  question, 
Hefele  was  the  best  equipped  man  at  the 
Council.  His  masterly  "  History  of  the 
Councils  "  is  accepted  as  the  standard  au- 
thority on  all  hands.  Not  only  did  he 
oppose  the  dogma  at  the  Vatican  Council, 
but  during  the  sitting  of  the  Council  he 
published,  through  the  Neapolitan  press, 
a  pamphlet  against  it,  basing  his  opposi- 
tion on  the  example  of  Honorius  as  a  test 
case.  Perrone,  the  great  theologian  of  the 
Roman  College,  and  a  strong  Infallibilist, 
has  laid  it  down  in  his  standard  work  on* 
"Dogmatic  Theology,"  that  if  only  one 
pope  can  be  proved  to  have  given,  ex  ca- 
thedr&%  a  heterodox  decision  on  faith  or 
morals,  the  whole  doctrine  collapses. 
Hefele  accordingly  took  the  case  of  Ho- 
norius, and  proved  that  this  pope  had 
been  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  popes 
and  oecumenical  councils.  Pennachi,  pro- 
fessor of  church  history  in  Rome,  replied 
to  Hefele,  and  Hefele  returned  to  the 
charge  in  a  rejoinder  so  powerful  that 
he  was  left  master  of  the  field.  If  there- 
fore Hefele,  so  honest  as  well  as  so  able 
and  learned,  accepted  the  dogma,  it  was 
not  likely  that  any  other  bishop  of  the 
minority  would  hold  out.  "  He  must 
yield,"  said  Dr.  Ddllinger  to  me,  three 
months  after  the  prorogation  of  the  Vati- 
can Council,  "or  resign  his  see.  His 
quinquennial  faculties  have  expired  and 
the  pope  refuses  to  renew  them  until 
Hefele  accepts  the  decree.  At  this  mo- 
ment there  are  nineteen  couples  of  rank 
in  his  diocese  who  cannot  get  married 
because  they  are  within  the  forbidden 
degrees,  and  Hefele  cannot  grant  them 
dispensations."    "  But  since  he  denies  the 

Eope's  infallibility,"  I  asked,  "why  does 
e  not  himself  grant  the  necessary  dis- 
pensations ?  "    "  My  friend,"  replied  Ddl- 


linger, "you  forget  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  a  dispensation  is  not 
valid  without  these  papal  faculties,  and  a 
marriage  under  any  other  dispensation 
would  not  be  acknowledged  in  society." 
The  event  proved  that  Ddllinger  was  right. 
The  quinquennial  faculties  are  a  tremen- 
dous power  in  the  hands  of  the  pope. 
They  are,  in  fact,  papal  licenses,  renewed 
every  five  years,  which  enable  the  bishops 
to  exercise  extraordinary  episcopal  func- 
tions that  ordinarily  belong  to  the  pope, 
such  as  the  power  of  absolving  from 
heresy,  schism,  apostasy,  secret  crime  (ex- 
cept murder),  from  vows,  obligations  of 
fasting,  prohibition  of  marriage  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  and  also  the  power  to 
permit  the  reading  of  prohibited  books. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  extinction  of  the 
Quinquennial  faculties  in  a  diocese  means 
tne  paralysis  in  a  short  time  of  its  ordinary 
administration.  It  amounts  to  a  sort  of 
modified  interdict  And  so  Dr.  Hefele 
soon  discovered.  The  dogma  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  Vatican  Council  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1870,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  fol- 
lowing April  Hefele  submitted.  But  he 
was  too  honest  to  let  it  be  inferred  that 
his  submission  was  due  to  any  change  of 
conviction.  He  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
submit  in  spite  of  his  convictions,  because 
"  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church  is  so 
great  a  good  that  great  and  heavy  personal 
sacrifices  may  be  made  for  it."  Bishop 
Strossmayer  held  out  longest  of  all ;  but 
he  yielded  at  last,  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
dogma  to  be  published  in  the  official  ga- 
zette of  his  diocese  during  his  absence  in 
Rome.  Nevertheless,  he  remained  to  the 
last  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  Dr. 
Ddllinger,  and  it  was  to  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Ddllinger  that  I  was  indebted,  for  a  most 
interesting  visit  to  Bishop  Strossmayer  in 
Croatia  in  1876. 

To  some  able  and  honest  minds  Dr. 
Ddllinger's  attitude  on  the  question  of 
infallibility  is  a  puzzle.  His  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  dogma,  while  he  submitted  meekly 
to  an  excommunication  which  he  believed 
to  be  unjust,  seems  to  them  an  inconsis- 
tency. This  view  is  put  forward  in  an 
interesting  article  on  Dr.  Ddllinger  in  the 
Spectator  of  last  January  18,  and,  as  it  is 
a  view  which  is  probably  held  by  many, 
I  quote  the  gist  of  the  article  before  I  try 
to  show  what  Dr.  Ddllinger's  point  of  view 
really  was :  — 

There  was  something  very  English  in  Dr. 
Ddllinger's  illogical  pertinacity  in  holding  his 
own  position  on  points  of  detail,  in  spite  of 
the  inconsistency  of  that  position  on  points  of 
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detail  with  the  logic  of  his  general  creed.  He 
was,  in  fact,  more  tenacious  of  what  his  his- 
torical learning  had  taught  him,  than  he  was 
of  the  a  priori  position  which  he  had  previ- 
ously assumed  —  namely,  that  a  true  Church 
must  be  infallible,  and  that  his  Church  was 
actually  infallible.  No  one  had  taught  this 
more  distinctly  than  Dr.  Dollinger.  Yet  first 
he  found  one  erroneous  drift  in  the  practical 
teaching  of  his  Church,  then  h&found  another, 
and  then  when  at  Ian  his  Church  formally 
declared  that  the  true  providential  guarantee 
of  her  infallibility  extended  only  to  the  Papal 
definition  of  any  dogma  touching  faith  and 
morals  promulgated  with  a  view  to  teach  the 
Church,  he  ignored  that  decree,  though  it  was 
sanctioned  by  one  of  the  most  unanimous  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  numerously  attended 
of  her  Councils,  and  preferred  to  submit  to 
excommunication  rather  than  to  profess  his 
acceptance  of  it.  And  then  later  he  came,  we 
believe,  to  declare  that  he  was  no  more  bound 
by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  than 
he  was  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican.  None  the  less  he  always  submitted 
to  the  disciplinary  authority  of  the  Church, 
even  after  he  .had  renounced  virtually  her 
dogmatic  authority.  He  never  celebrated 
mass  nor  assumed  any  of  the  functions  of  a 
priest  after  his  excommunication.  In  other 
words,  he  obeyed  the  Church  in  matters  in 
which  no  one  had  ever  claimed  for  her  that 
she  could  not  err,  after  he  had  ceased  to  obey 
her  in  matters  in  which  he  had  formerly  taught 
that  she  could  not  err,  and  in  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  he  had  only  in  his  latter  years 
taught  that  she  could  err  by  explicitly  reject- 
ing the  decrees  of  one  or  two  General  Coun- 
cils. .  .  .  When  she  said  to  him,  "Don't 
celebrate  mass  any  more,"  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  himself  as  more  bound  to  obey  her 
than  when  she  said  to  him,  "  Believe  wnat  I 
tell  you." 

Dr.  Dollinger  would  not  have  accepted 
this  as  an  accurate  statement  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  would  have  denied  that  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  "was  sanctioned 
by  one  of  the  most  unanimous"  of  the 
Qiurch's  Councils,  and  would  have  pointed 
to  the  protest  of  more  than  eighty  of  the 
most  learned  and  influential  bishops  in 
the  Roman  communion,  whose  subsequent 
submission  he  would  have  discounted  for 
reasons  already  indicated.  And  he  would 
have  been  greatly  surprised  to  be  told 
that  it  was  as  easy  to  obey  the  command, 
"Believe  what  I  tell  you,"  as  the  com- 
mand "  Don't  celebrate  mass  any  more." 
I  remember  a  pregnant  remark  of  Cardi- 
nal Newman's  to  myself  at  the  time  of 
Dr.  Ddllinger's  excommunication,  of  which 
be  disapproved,  though  accepting  the 
dogma  himself.  "There  are  some,"  he 
said,  "  who  think  that  it  is  as  easy  to  be- 
lieve as  to  obey ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do 


not  understand  what  faith  really  means." 
To  obey  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  in  no  sense  a  moral  difficulty  to  Dr. 
Dollinger.  He  believed  it  unjust  and 
therefore  invalid,  and  he  considered  him- 
self under  no  obligation  in  foro  conscu 
entice  to  obey  it.  He  did  not  believe  that 
it  cut  him  off  from  membership  with  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  he  once  resented 
in  a  letter  to  me  an  expression  which  im- 
plied that  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Communion.  He  submitted 
to  the  sentence  of  excommunication  as  a 
matter  of  discipline,  a  cross  which  he  was 
providentially  ordained  to  bear.  It  in- 
volved nothing  more  serious  than  personal 
sacrifice  —  submission  to  a  wrong  arbitra- 
rily inflicted  by  an  authority  to  which 
obedience  was  due  where  conscience  did 
not  forbid.  "Believe  what  I  tell  you" 
was  a  very  different  command,  and  could 
only  be  oSeyed  when  the  intellect  could 
conscientiously  accept  the  proposition. 
To  bid  him  believe  not  only  as  an  article 
of  faith  but  as  an  historical  fact  what  he 
firmly  believed  to  be  an  historical  fiction 
was  to  him  an  outrage  on  his  intellectual 
integrity.  For  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  Vatican  decree  defines  the  dogma  of 
papal  infallibility  not  merely  as  part  of  the 
contents  of  divine  revelation,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, as  a  fact  of  history  "received  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  faith."  It 
challenged  the  ordeal  of  historical  criti- 
cism, and  made  thus  an  appeal  to  enlight- 
ened reason  not  less  than  to  faith.  To 
demand  belief  in  a  proposition  that  lies 
beyond  the  compass  of  the  human  under- 
standing is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another 
matter  to  demand  belief  in  a  statement 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  is  purely  a 
matter  of  historical  evidence.  If  Dr.  Dol- 
linger had  been  asked  to  believe,  on  pain 
of  excommunication,  that  Charles  I.  be- 
headed Oliver  Cromwell,  the  able  writer 
in  the  Spectator  would  readily  understand 
how  easy  submission  to  an  unjust  excom- 
munication would  have  been  in  comparison 
with  obedience  to  such  a  command.  But 
to  Dr.  Ddllinger's  mind  the  proposition 
that  Charles  I.  beheaded  Oliver  Cromwell 
would  not  be  a  bit  more  preposterous,  not 
a  bit  more  in  the  teeth  of  historical  evi- 
dence, than  the  proposition  that  "  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  faith,"  it  was 
an  accepted  article  of  the  creed  of  Chris- 
tendom that  when  the  Roman  pontiff 
speaks  to  the  Church  ex  cathedra*  on  faith 
or  morals,  his  utterances  are  infallible, 
and  "  are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and 
not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church."  He 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  contradictory 
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of  that  proposition,  and  while  he  remained 
of  that  mind  how  could  he  have  honestly 
professed  his  acceptance  of  the  dogma? 
The  appeal  was  not  to  his  faith,  but  to  his 
reason.  It  was,  as  he  said  himself,  like 
asking  him  to  believe  that  two  and  two 
make  five. 

But  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
«*  infallible,"  and  the  writer  in  the  Specta- 
tor uses  it  in  a  sense  in  which  Dr.  Ddl- 
linger  never  accepted  it,  either  before  or 
after  the  Vatican  Council.  In  the  most 
Roman  period  of  his  life  he  was  no  be- 
liever in  the  Ultramontane  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibility, whether  of  the  pope  alone,  or 
of  the  pope  as  head  and  organ  of  the 
Church  collectively.  The  Ultramontane 
view  is  that  bishops  are  not  witnesses  of 
the  faith  handed  down  among  their  flocks 
from  generation  to  generation;  but  that 
by  consecration  they  are  admitted  to  the 
ecclesia  docens  as  doctors  and  judges, 
and  are  thus  entrusted  supernaturally  with 
the  custody  of  the  true  faith.  So  that 
when  they  assemble  in  oecumenical  coun- 
cil they  are  not  witnesses  of  the  tra- 
ditional and  immemorial  faith  of  their 
flocks,  but  of  the  faith  as  it  came  to  them 
supernaturally  in  the  line  of  their  conse- 
cration. Dr.  Ddllinger  never  held  that 
view.  To  him  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  had  always  meant  a  concensus  of 
historical  testimony.  The  function  of 
bishops  in  an  oecumenical  council  was 
to  bear  witness  severally  to  the  faith 
handed  down  in  their  dioceses.  If  there 
was  more  unanimity  in  this  testimony,  it 
was  held  to  afford  decisive  proof  that  the 
doctrine  thus  attested  was  part  of  the 
original  deposit.  But  councils  had  to 
deliberate  as  well  as  to  bear  witness ;  to 
track  error  to  its  lair  and  expose  it  as  well 
as  to  testify  to  the  truth  ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore believed  that  the  promise  to  "guide 
them  into  all  truth  "was  not  personal  to 
the  Apostles,  but  was  made  officially 
through  them  to  the  Church  at  large.  It 
was  not  enough,  for  instance,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicaea  that  the  bishops  there  assem- 
bled should  have  each  delivered  the  tradi- 
tional doctrine  of  his  see  on  the  subject 
of  our  Lord's  divinity.  For  Arius  did  not 
deny  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  express 
terms.  He  disguised  bis  denial  of  it  by 
sophistry  so  subtle  that  it  required  uncom- 
mon skill  and  dexterity  to  refute  him ;  and 
it  was  illuminating  guidance  of  this  kind 
that  was  promised  to  the  Church,  not  an 
infused  grace  at  the  consecration  of  each 
bishop  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  him 
with  the  custody  of  the  faith. 


Others  again,  like  Joseph  de  Maistre,* 
have  explained  papal  infallibility  .as  if  it 
merely  meant  the  power  of  giving  a  de- 
cision which  is  final  and  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal ;  the  same  in  the  spirit- 
ual order  that  sovereignty  is  in  the  civil 
order.  The  infallibility  defined  in  the 
Vatican  decree  is  different  in  kind  from 
this.  The  infallible  decisions  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  are  said  to  be  "  irreformable." 
This  is  a  fundamental  distinction.  In  civil 
government  the  sovereign  power  for  the 
time  being  has  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
the  past  as  well  as  over  the  present.  It 
can  reform  and  revoke  past  decisions  as 
well  as  lay  down  the  law  for  the  present. 
The  analogy  suggested  by  De  Maistre 
therefore  breaks  down  on  the  threshold 
of  the  argument.  Nor  is  this  all.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  Dr.  Ddllinger  [ad- 
mitted the  irreformability  of  any  ecclesias- 
tical decisions,  be  they  papal  or  conciliar. 
He  always  held  that  one  oecumenical  coun- 
cil could  review  and  amend  (as  indeed 
some  did)  the  acts  of  another. 

Moreover,  the  Vatican  definition  de- 
clares that  the  ex  cathedrA  decisions  of 
the  pope  are  not  only  "  irreformable,"  but 
are  so  **  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the 
consent  of  the  Church."  According  to 
Cardinal  Manning,!  this  means,  and  in- 
deed it  is  the  obvious  meaning,  that  "the 
whole  episcopate  gathered  in  council  is 
not  infallible  without  its  head.  But  the 
head  is  always  infallible  by  himself.  •  •  . 
This  divine  assistance  is  his  special  pre- 
rogative depending  on  God  alone."  The 
Vatican  definition  therefore  "  ascribes  to 
the  pontifical  acts  ex  cathedrA,  in  faith  or 
morals,  an  intrinsic  infallibility ;  and  sec- 
ondly, it  excludes  from  them  all  influx  of 
any  other  cause  of  such  intrinsic  infallibil- 
ity." **  I  need  not  add,"  says  the  cardinal, 
"  that  by  these  words  many  forms  of  error 
are  excluded ;  as,  first,  the  theory  that  the 
joint  action  of  the  episcopate  congregated 
in  council  is  necessary  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  pontiff ;  secondly,  that  the  consent 
of  the  episcopate  dispersed  is  required; 
thirdly,  that  if  not  the  express  at  least  the 

9  L'an  ct  P  autre  expriment  cette  haute  puissance  qui 
let  doraine  toutes,  dont  toutes  lee  autre*  denvent,  qui 
gouverne  et  n'est  pas  gouvernle,  qui  juge  etn'est  pat 
jugle.  Quand  nous  disons  qui  l'Eglise  est  infaillible 
nous  ne  demandons  pour  elle,  il  est  bien  essentiel  de 
1' observer,  aucun  privilege  particulier ;  nous  demandons 
seulment  qu'elle  jouisse  du  droit  coramun  a  toutes  les 
souverainetes  possible  qui  toutes  agissent  nlcessaire- 
roent  com  me  rof  aillibles ;  car  tout  gouveraeroent  est 
absolu ;  et  du  moment  ou  l'on  peut  lui  register  sous 
pretext©  cPerreur  ou  d'injustice,  il  n'existe  plus.  (Du 
Pape  c  L,  pp.  15-16.) 

t  The  Vatican  Council  and  its  Definitions,  pp.  90-9*. 
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tacit  assent  of  the  episcopate  is  needed. 
All  these  alike  deny  the  infallibility  of  the 
pontiff  till  his  acts  are  confirmed  by  the 
episcopate,"  "  which  is  to  deny  his  infalli- 
bility as  a  privilege  of  the  primacy  inde- 
pendent of  the  Church  which  he  is  to 
teach  and  to  confirm." 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  Ddllin- 
ger  was  required  to  believe,  not  as  an 
article  of  divine  truth  revealed  to  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Vatican  Council,  but  as  an 
article  of  faith  always  held  "from  the 
beginning."  How  was  he  to  believe  it 
consistently  with  his  historical  convic- 
tions ?  How  was  it  reconcilable  with  the 
facts  of  history  —  with  the  fact  of  general 
councils,  for  example?  If  the  Roman 
pontiff,  as  teacher  of  the  Church,  is  infal- 
lible when  he  speaks  ex  cathedrd  on  faith 
or  morals,  why  were  councils  summoned 
at  all  to  decide  what  the  pope  could  have 
decided  independently  of  them  ?  Why  the 
long  sessions  and  heated  disputations  of 
Nicsea,  Chalcedon,  Epbesus,  and  the  rest, 
if  the  pope  could  by  the./?*/ of  his  infallible 
prerogative  have  settled  the  matter  at 
once  F  In  those  days  of  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous travelling  and  precarious  postal 
communication,  to  withdraw  the  bishops 
of  Christendom  for  months  from  their 
sees  was  a  serious  evil  to  the  Church  at 
large.  Would  it  have  been  incurred  with- 
out necessary  cause  ?  And  where  was  the 
necessary  cause  if  the  pope  could  decide 
the  matter  infallibly  of  himself,  "  and  not 
from  the  consent  of  the  Church  "  ?  Nay, 
why  was  the  Vatican  Council  called  to  de- 
clare the  pope's  infallibility,  if  infallibility 
belongs  intrinsically  to  his  office  by  lineal 
heritage  from  Peter?  Why  proclaim  as  a 
new  dogma  what  is  declared  to  have  al- 
ways been  a  necessary  article  in  the  ere- 
denda  of  the  Church  ?  And  why  did  the 
Church  for  eighteen  centuries,  by  its  ap- 
peal to  the  general  council,  practically 
deny  the  pope's  alleged  prerogative  of  set- 
tling all  controversies  on  faith  or  morals 
"  independently  of  the  Church  "  ? 

These  are  specimens  of  the  questions 
which  Dr.  Ddllinger  found  barring  his 
way  to  belief  in  the  Vatican  dogma.  I 
have  often  heard  him  say  that  there  were 
several  objections  to  the  dogma  which 
were  singly  decisive  against  it,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  cumulative  force  of  the  whole 
mass.  Like  Hefele,  he  regarded  the  case 
of  Honorius  as  alone  conclusive.  And  in- 
deed it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  objec- 
tion can  be  removed.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  surmount  it  have  really 
increased  the  difficulty.     Cardinal  Man- 


ning, for  example,  uses  two  arguments,* 
one  of  which  misses  the  point  of  the  ob- 
jection; while  the  other,  in  saving  the 
infallibility  of  Honorius,  virtually  surren- 
ders that  of  the  popes  who  condemned 
him.  Even  suppose  we  admit,  he  argues, 
the  fall  of  Honorius,  what  then?  Does 
"one  broken  link  destroy  a  chain,"  while 
"two  hundred  and  fifty-six"  remain  in- 
tact ?  "I  would  ask,  then,  is  it  science, 
or  is  it  passion,  to  reject  the  cumulus  of 
evidence  which  surrounds  the  infallibility 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  pontiffs  be- 
cause of  the  case  of  Honorius,  even  if 
supposed  to  be  an  insoluble  difficulty?" 
"One  broken  link"  does  undoubtedly 
destroy  a  chain  on  which  anything  hangs 
as  completely  as  if  every  link  in  the  series 
were  broken.  Perrone,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  says  positively  that  only  one  error 
committed  by  a  pope  in  an  ex  cathedrd 
pronouncement  would  be  fatal  to  the  doc- 
trine of  papal  infallibility.  His  words 
are :  Si  vel  unions  ejusmodi  error  depre- 
henderetur%  apparent  omnes  adductas  pro- 
bations in  nihilum  redactum  iri.  The 
strength  of  a  chain  is  proverbially  in  its 
weakest  link.  If  that  is  broken,  all  that 
hangs  on  the  chain  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  Cardinal  Manning's  own  view  is 
that  Honorius  needs  no  defence.  His  lan- 
guage is  "  entirely  orthodox,  though,  in  the 
use  of  language,  he  wrote  as  was  usual 
before  the  condemnation  of  Monothe- 
lism,f  and  not  as  it  became  necessary 
afterwards.  It  is  an  anachronism  and  an 
injustice  to  censure  his  language  used  be- 
fore that  condemnation,  as  it  might  be 
just  to  censure  it  after  the  condemnation 
had  been  made."  %  Let  us  see  what  is 
involved  in  this  argument.  Being  appealed 
to  by  the  Monothelite  patriarch  Sergius, 
of  Constantinople,  Honorius  adopted  and 
sanctioned  in  a  public  document  the  tech- 
nical formula  of  the  Monothelites,  and 
pronounced  it  a  dogma  of  the  Church. 
His  letter  is  extant  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  his  words  can  bear  but  one  interpre- 
tation. Confessing  our  Lord's  incarna- 
tion, he  asserted  that  he  had  one  will  only, 
and  denied  that  he  had  two.  For  this 
Honorius  was  condemned  and  excommu- 
nicated in  a  council  (a.d.  680)  admitted 
as  oecumenical  in  East  and  West.  Two 
subsequent  councils  repeated  the  anath- 
ema, and  every  succeeding  pope  down  to 

•  The  Vatican  Council,  pp.  116-1 18. 

t  Cardinal  Manning  would  find  it  hard  to  prove  that 
the  Monothelite  language  of  Honorius  was  ever  com- 
mon among  orthodox  theologians. 

t  The  Vatican  Council,  p.  223. 
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the  eleventh  century,  in  a  solemn  oath  at 
his  accession,  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
council  which  condemned  Honorius,  and 
pronounced  an  anathema  on  that  pope  as 
an  abettor  of  heresy.  In  other  words,  a 
series  of  popes,  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies, publicly  admitted  that  a  council 
can  sit  in  judgment  on  a  pope,  and  con- 
demn him  for  heresy;  and  in  particular 
that  Pope  Honorius  was  justly  condemned 
for  heresy.  Individual  popes,  moreover 
(Leo  II.,  for  example),  denounced  Hono- 
rius as  a  heretic  in  very  energetic  lan- 
fuage.  If  then,  "it  is,"  as  Cardinal 
fanning  tells  us,  "an  anachronism  and 
an  injustice  to  censure  his  [Honorius's] 
language,"  the  anachronism  and  injustice 
have  been  committed  by  three  general 
councils  and  a  multitude  of  popes.  To 
save  the  infallibility  of  Honorius,  there- 
fore, is  to  sacrifice  that  of  the  popes  who 
condemned  him  as  a  heretic.  I  do  not 
see  a  way  of  escape  from  that  dilemma. 
I  know,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  case 
of  Honorius  presents  no  difficulty  to  sin- 
cere, able,  and  learned  believers  in  papal 
infallibility.  I  cannot  understand  their 
state  of  mind,  and  they  will  probably  con- 
sider me  too  biassed  to  appreciate  their 
reasoning.  But  Dr.  Ddllinger's  natural 
bias  was  in  favor  of  believing  what  the 
Roman  Church  taught;  and  it  was  not 
without  a  painful  wrench  that  he  faced 
excommunication  rather  than  profess  be- 
lief in  what  he  believed  to  be  untrue. 

The  controversy  on  papal  infallibility 
naturally  forced  Dr.  Ddllinger  to  recon- 
sider his  position  generally,  and  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrived  was  that  no 
council  could  be  received  as  oecumenical, 
consequently  as  binding  on  the  whole 
Church,  since  the  last  council  recognized 
as  oecumenical  by  both  East  and  West. 
That  opened  up  a  number  of  questions 
which  he  set  himself  to  study  with  the 
ardor  and  diligence  of  a  man  who  knew 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  preca- 
rious tenure  of  a  life  which  had  already 
passed  its  threescore  years  and  ten.  He 
began  to  re-study  ecclesiastical  history 
afresh  from  the  earliest  ages,  in  order  to 
trace  the  genesis  of  the  cardinal  errors 
which  have  afflicted  the  Church  and  done 
so  much  harm  to  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  left  materials  for 
his  monumental  work  in  so  forward  a  state 
that  some  of  his  disciples  may  be  able  to 
arrange  them  for  publication.  His  plan 
was  to  apportion  certain  collateral  and 
illustrative  subjects  to  the  investigation  of 
scholars  working  under  his  own  guidance, 
while  he  reserved  for  his  own  pen  the 
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unravelling  of  the  papacy  along  the  whole 
course  of  its  development  How  com- 
pletely he  had  reconsidered  his  whole 
attitude  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  will  be 
apparent  from  a  bare  and  crude  sketch  of 
a  treatise  on  the  Church,  which  he  wrote 
down  for  me  five  years  ago,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  a  wish  that  I  would  undertake 
it  in  conjunction  with  some  eminent  men, 
English  and  German,  whom  he  named. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  often  expressed  to  me 
the  wish  that  a  new  and  revised  edition 
should  be  published  of  Palmer's  "  Treatise 
on  the  Church  of  Christ "  —  a  book  which 
Cardinal  Newman,  since  he  became  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  has  characterized  as  the 
ablest  exposition  of  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Reformation.  At  last  1  under- 
took to  edit  a  new  edition  of  Palmer's 
book,  and  consulted  Dr.  D61  linger.  He 
agreed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  and  Cardinal 
Newman's  opinion  of  Palmer's  book. 
"English  theological  literature," he  wrote, 
"possesses  nothing  comparable  to  it,  or 
which  could  replace  it.  The  study  of  such 
a  work  should  be  an  indispensable  requi- 
site for  every  candidate  for  holy  orders." 
The  lines  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  out  the  new  edition  of  Palmer's  work 
are  indicated  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  which  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to  me 
on  the  subject :  — 

What  I  want  to  have,  on  the  basis  of 
Palmer's  book,  is  a  setting  forth,  according 
to  the  methods  which  theological  science  pro- 
vides, of  the  Civitas  Dei,  the  city  set  on  a  hill, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Church,  fortsettung  der  Fleisch- 
wtrdungy  exhibited  not  as  against  Noncon- 
formists, nor  even  principally  as  against  the 
aggressive  Church  of  Rome,  but  as  a  positive 
dispensation,  a  form  divinely  given  to  the  re- 
ligious idea,  which  challenges  with  authority, 
but  agreeably  to  reason,  the  assent  of  tne 
rational  and  right-minded  man,  in  competition 
with  all  other  claimants  on  that  assent  I 
want  some  solid  scientific  work,  which  shall 
set  up  historical  or  institutional  Christianity 
to  take  its  chance  in  the  miUe  of  systems, 
dogmatic  and  undogmatic,  revealed  and  unre- 
vealed,  particularist,  pagan,  secular,  antithe- 
istic,  or  other,  which  marks  the  age.  Having 
spent  more  than  fifty  years  of  adult  life  [this 
was  written  some  years  ago]  in  this  miiie,  I 
find  the  method  I  describe  the  most  rational 
of  all,  and  I  wish  that  there  should  be  a  text- 
book of  it  for  the  help  of  doubtful  or  unin- 
structed  minds.  Also  that  this  text-book, 
founded  on  the  principle  I  have  described, 
should  apply  the  principle,  for  the  benefit 
of  Englishmen,  to  the  case  of  the  English 
Church,  under  the  shadow  of  which  our  lot  is 
providentially  cast. 
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After  some  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  revision  of  Palmer's  book,  it  was  found 
that  parts  of  it  would  have  to  be  entirely 
re-written,  and  much  of  it,  which  events 
—  particularly  the  Vatican  Council  and 
Its  consequences  —  had  rendered  obsolete, 
would  have  to  be  omitted.  While  this 
was  going  on  I  often  went  to  Munich  to 
consult  Dr.  Ddllinger.  He  was  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  a  room  in  his  library  for 
study*  close  to  that  in  which  he  sat  him- 
self ;  so  that  he  was  always  at  hand  to 
help  me.  While  thus  engaged  one  day, 
five  years  ago,  he  advised  me  to  content 
myself  with  a  revision  of  Palmer  up  to 
date,  and  devote  myself,  with  the  aid  of 
some  scholars  whom  he  named,  to  the 
composition  of  an  entirely  new  book.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  handed  me 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  kind  of  book  which 
he  thought  would  be  useful,  filling  up  the 
sketch,  to  some  extent,  during  a  long  walk 
in  the  environs  of  Munich.  I  reproduce 
the  sketch  here  literally  as  Dr.  Ddllinger 
gave  it  to  me :  — 

GENERAL  OUTLINE. 

Matters  to  be  treated  more  historically  than 
systematically  and  polemically :  — 

Periods  (a)  A.D.  324;  (b)  a.d.  680;  (c)  Mid- 
dle Ages,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century;  {d)  the  time  of  developed 
scholasticism,  when  the  authoritative  works 
were  written  by  Papal  commandment,  or 
imposed  as  binding  law  by  the  Popes  and 
the  religious  Orders — Alexander  of  Hales, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus ;  (e)  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  till  the  dawn  of 
the  Reformation,  1^17;  (/)  the  Council  of 
Trent;  (g)  the  period  of  Jesuitical  domina- 
tion ;  the  changes  in  dogma,  morals,  and  gen- 
eral spirit  of  the  Church,  introduced  by  that 
Order. 

Consequently  seven  successive  surveys  of 
the  state  of  dogma.  The  date  of  the  rising 
of  each  new  dogma  can  generally  be  fixed  very 
accurately. 

Doctrine  of  development,  as  it  is  taught  by 
the  Fathers  and  the  scholastics  (principally 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,and  Thomas  Aquinas), 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Newman's 
system. 

Doctrines,  where  the  change  is  particularly 
momentous  and  fraught  with  far-reaching  con- 
sequences— 

1.  Authority  of  the  Bible  and  Tradition. 

2.  Penitence  and  Absolution  (attrition  or 

contrition). 

3.  Making  marriage  a  Sacrament,  and  con- 

sequently entirely   and   exclusively  a 
matter  of  Papal  legislation. 

4.  The  all-engrossing  worship  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin. 

5.  The  virtue  of  faith,  as  it  is  taught  in 

the  New  Testament  (justifying  faith), 
changed  into  an  act  of  passive  and  blind 
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obedience  to  the  Church,  or  rather 
(since  1870)  to  the  Pope. 

6.  The  great  change  of  the  doctrine  of  grace 

by  Augustine  and  the  canons  of  the 
Eleventh  Council  of  Orange;  whereas 
the  Greek  Church  preserved  the  ancient 
doctrine. 

7.  Change  in  the  idea  of  sacrifice  in  the 

Eucharist.  (Compare  Johnson's  work 
and  that  of  Benedict  XIV.  De  Missa.) 

Original  independence  of  National  Church. 
The  Church  of  Armenia — of  Persia — of  Abys- 
sinia (^Ethiopia)  —  (it  has  never  been  in.  com- 
munion with  Rome  and  the  Western  Church) ; 
the  Church  of  Ireland  (Culdees),  which  was 
independent  down  to  the  time  of  St.  Malachy, 
in  the  twelfth  century;  the  old  Scotch  Church 
(Columba) ;  the  African  Church — the  Spanish 
Church,  where  the  subjection  to  Rome  was 
introduced  from  France  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  by  means  of  the  monks  of 
Cluny. 

The  changes  in  doctrine  and  practice  since 
the  fifth  century  are  mainly  hierarchical,  cal- 
culated to  make  the  Laity  more  dependent 
on  the  services  of  the  Clergy,  and  to  increase 
and  multiply  gifts,  offerings,  taxes. 

Blind  obedience  to  the  Church,  developed  in 
its  perfection  by  the  Jesuits,  and  perverting 
conscience  and  moral  judgment 

Institutions  directly  immoral  or  grossly 
superstitious :  — 

(1)  The  Interdict,  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  Hierarchy  can  punish  the  innocent 
instead  of  the  guilty. 

(2)  Ordeals  (direct  intervention  of  God  in 

human  judicial  trials)  countenanced, 
consecrated  by  the  Church. 

(3)  The  extension  of  Exorcism  to  cases  of 

all  kinds,  generally  confounding  any 
case  of  mental  disease,  lunacy,  or  un- 
common malady  with  demoniacal  pos* 
session. 
Changes  in  doctrine :  — 

(a)  Cniliasm   or   Millennium   doctrine   of 

Wordsworth,  showing  the  toleration  of 
the  Primitive  Church. 

(b)  The  fall  of  Satan  and  the  demons.    The 

earlier  doctrine  *  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  and  third  century  was  rejected, 
and  a  new  one  (fall  by  pride)  intro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century. 

(c)  Change  in  the  doctrine  respecting  the 

authority  of  Councils  (St.  Augustine, 
Gregory  of  Rome).  St.  Augustine  said 
that  one  Council  could  correct  another. 
Gregory  compared  the  first  four  Coun- 
cils to  the  four  Evangelists,  and  nega- 
tived the  competency  of  one  (Ecumen- 
ical Council  to  amend  another. 

(d)  Change  respecting  the  worship  of  angels, 
fables  and  lies  (apparition  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, etc)  by  whichjit  was  established. 

(e)  Change  respecting  the  state  of  souls 

•  "The  earlier  doctrine"  was  that  the  fall  of  the 
angels  was  due  to  sensuality,  *'  Sons  of  God," 
tioned  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4,  being  angels. 
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after  death,  visible  even  now  in  the 
Roman  Missal.  A  state  of  peace 
{reqtties,  refrigerium)  changed  into  a 
state  of  cruel  torture  by  fire.  Immense 
influence  of  the  fables  told  by  Gregory 
of  Rome. 
(/)  Change  respecting  the  rite  of  anointing 
the  sick.* 

Dr.  Ddllinger  was  penetrated  with  the 
conviction  that  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  was  the  divided 
state  of  Christendom,  and  he  gathered 
together  in  Bonn,  in  1874  and  1875,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Oriental  Anglican,  and 
American  Churches,  together  with  repre- 
sentative Nonconformists,  to  discuss  in  a 
friendly  way  the  differences  which  divided 
them.  Want  of  space  forbids  my  going 
into  that  episode  of  Dr.  Ddllingers  busy 
and  fruitful  life.  Those  who  were  pres- 
ent, as  I  was,  at  the  second  Bonn  Con- 
ference can  never  forget  the  tact,  learning, 
courtesy,  intellectual  resource  and  agility, 
and  exuberant  vitality  of  its  venerable 
president,  Dr.  von  Ddllinger.  He  was 
then  seventy-one  years  of  age,  but  there 
was  not  a  man  among  us  more  alert  in 
body,  and  none  half  so  alert  in  mind.  On 
the  fast  day  of  the  Conference  he  delivered 
an  address  on  the  main  questions  which 
divide  Christendom.  It  was  a  marvellous 
exhibition,  both  intellectually  and  phys- 
ically. He  spoke  for  five  hours  —  three 
hours  before  luncheon  and  two  hours  after 
luncheon.  He  never  used  a  note,  and 
never  hesitated.  He  stood  all  the  while 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  looked  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  at  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress as  if  he  had  been  doing  nothing  in 
particular.  He  was  a  man  of  splendid 
physique;  slim,  wiry,  with  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  aptly  described  as  a  "  thatch  " 
of  hair,  which  began  to  show  streaks  of 
grey  only  within  the  last  few  years.  He 
was  a  very  early  riser  —  at  5  A.M.  till  the 
last  few  years.  He  breakfasted  at  eight, 
and  dined  at  one ;  after  which  he  touched 
nothing.  He  was  hard  at  work  in  his 
study,  when  not  receiving  visitors,  till 
about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  when 
be  took  a  long  walk,  and  charmed  any  one 
who  had  the  privilege  of  being  his  com- 
panion, with  his  conversation.  He  seldom 
studied  after  his  return  from  his  walk, 
and  went  to  bed  early.  I  am  disposed 
always  to  think  well  of  a  man  of  whom 
children  and  animals  are  fond.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  took  a  walk  with  Dr.  Ddl- 
linger without  being  touched  by  the  sight 

t  /.#.,  the  change  from  anointing  with  a  view  to  re- 
covery to  anointing  in  txtrtmU,  where  there  i»  no 
hope  of  recovery. 


of  children  running  out  of  cottages  or 
from  the  fields  to  greet  him  with  smiles 
and  kiss  his  hand;  and  I  noticed  more 
than  once  the  friendly  terms  on  which  he 
seemed  to  be  with  animals.  He  spent 
some  weeks  in  every  year  at  the  Tegern- 
see,  close  to  his  friend  and  whilom  pupil, 
Lord  Acton,  and  I  believe  that  he  kept  up 
to  the  last  his  early  habit  of  having  a  good 
swim  daily,  whenever  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  Though  sanctioning  the 
public  ministrations  of  the  Old  Catholics, 
he  never  took  any  part  in  them.  I  believe 
that  he  obeyed  his  excommunication 
strictly,  leaving  himself  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  accepting  with  resignation  the 
chastisement  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
him,  unjust  though  he  deemed  it.  Eccle- 
siastic as  he  was,  he  was  eminently  a  man 
of  the  world  —  a  keen  politician,  interested 
in  social  and  literary  subjects,  and,  in  a 
word,  sympathetically  concerned  in  all 
that  touched  the  interests  of  humanity. 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  whom  it  was 
to  know  without  loving. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ON  BOOKS  AND  THE  HOUSING  OF  THEM. 
BY  W.   E.   GLADSTONE. 

In  the  old  age  of  his  intellect  (which  at 
this  point  seemed  to  taste  a  little  of  de- 
crepitude), Strauss  declared*  that  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  has  recently  lost 
the  assistance  of  a  passable  argument,  inas- 
much as  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
stars  are  inhabited ;  for  where,  he  asks, 
could  room  now  be  found  for  such  a  mul- 
titude of  souls?  Again,  in  view  of  the 
current  estimates  of  prospective  popula- 
tion for  this  earth,  some  people  have  be- 
gun to  entertain  alarm  for  the  probable 
condition  of  England  (if  not  Great  Britain) 
when  she  gets  (say)  the  seventy  millions, 
that  are  allotted  to  her  against  six  or  eight 
hundred  millions  for  the  United  States. 
We  have  heard  in  some  systems  of  the 
pressure  of  population  upon  food ;  but  the 
idea  of  any  pressure  from  any  quarter 
upon  space  is  hardly  yet  familiar.  Still,  I 
suppose  that  many  a  reader  must  have 
been  struck  with  the  naYve  simplicity  of 
the  hyperbole  of  St.  ]ohn,f  perhaps  a 
solitary  unit  of  its  kind  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  "  the  which  if  they  should  be  writ- 
ten every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the 
world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books 
that  should  be  written." 


•  In  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glaube. 


t  xxi.  a$. 
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A  book,  even  Audubon  (I  believe  the 
biggest  known),  is  smaller  than  a  man; 
but,  in  relation  to  space,  I  entertain  more 
proximate  apprehension  of  pressure  upon 
available  space  from  the  book  population 
than  from  the  numbers  of  mankind.  We 
ought  to  recollect,  with  more  of  a  realized 
conception  than  we  commonly  attain  to, 
that  a  book,  ay,  that  every  book,  consists, 
like  man  from  whom  it  draws  its  lineage, 
of  a  body  and  a  soul.  They  are  not  always 
proportionate  to  each  other.  Nay,  even 
the  different  members  of  the  book-body 
do  not  sing,  but  clash,  when  bindings  of  a 
profuse  costliness  are  imposed,  as  too 
often  happens  in  the  case  of  Bibles  and 
books  of  devotion,  upon  letterpress  which 
is  respectable  journeyman's  work  and 
nothing  more.  The  men  of  the  Renas- 
cence had  a  truer  sense  of  adaptation; 
the  age  of  jewelled  bindings  was  also  the 
age  of  illumination  and  of  the  beautiful 
miniatura%  which  at  an  earlier  stage 
meant  side  or  margin  art,*  and  then,  on 
account  of  small  portraitures  included  in 
it,  gradually  slid  into  the  modern  sense  of 
miniature.  There  is  a  caution  which  we 
ought  to  carry  with  us  more  and  more  as 
we  get  in  view  of  the  coming  period  of 
open  book-trade,  and  of  demand  practi- 
cally boundless.  Noble  works  ought  not 
to  be  printed  in  mean  and  worthless  forms, 
and  cheapness  ought  to  be  limited  by  an 
instinctive  sense  and  law  of  fitness.  The 
binding  of  a  book  is  the  dress,  with  which 
it  walks  out  into  the  world.  The  paper, 
type,  and  ink  are  the  body,  in  which  its 
soul  is  domiciled.  And  these  three,  soul, 
body,  and  habiliment,  are  a  triad  which 
ought  to  be  adjusted  to  one  another  by  the 
laws  of  harmony  and  good  sense. 

Already  the  increase  of  books  is  passing 
into  geometrical  progression.  And  this  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  I 
speak,  while  there  is  a  vast  supply  of  cheap 
works,  what  are  termed  "new  publica- 
tions "  issue  from  the  press,  for  the  most 
part,  at  prices  fabulously  high,  so  that  the 
class  of  real  purchasers  has  been  extir- 
pated, leaving  behind  as  buyers  only  a  few 
individuals  who  might  almost  be  counted 
on  the  fingers,  while  the  effective  circula- 
tion depends  upon  middle-men  through 
the  engine  of  circulating  libraries.  These 
are  not  so  much  owners  as  distributors  of 
books,  and  they  mitigate  the  difficulty  of 
dearness  by  subdividing  the  cost,  and  then 
selling  such  copies  as  are  still  in  decent 

•  First  of  all  it  seems  to  hare  referred  to  the  red 
capital  letters  placed  at  the  head  of  chapters  or  other 
divisions  H  works. 


condition  at  a  large  reduction.  It  is  this 
state  of  things,  due,  in  my  opinion,  princi- 
pally to  the  present  form  of  the  law  of 
copyright,  which  perhaps  may  have  helped 
to  make  way  for  the  satirical  (and  some- 
times untrue)  remark  that  in  times  of  dis- 
tress or  pressure  men  make  their  first 
economies  on  their  charities,  and  their 
second  on  their  books. 

The  annual  arrivals  at  the  Bodleian 
Library  are,  I  believe,  some  twenty  thou- 
sand ;  at  the  British  Museum,  forty  thou- 
sand, sheets  of  all  kinds  included.  Sup- 
posing three-fourths  of  these  to  be  vol- 
umes, of  one  size  or  another,  and  to  require 
on  the  average  an  inch  of  shelf  space,  the 
result  will  be,  that  in  every  two  years 
nearly  a  mile  of  new  shelving  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  wants  of  a  single 
library.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth,  it  is  small  in  comparison 
with  what  it  is  likely  to  become.  The  key 
of  the  question  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
jointly.  In  this  matter  there  rests  upon 
these  two  powers  no  small  responsibility. 
They,  with  their  vast  range  of  inhabited 
territory,  and  their  unity  of  tongue,  are 
masters  of  the  world,  which  will  have  to 
do  as  they  do.  When  the  Britains  and 
America  are  fused  into  one  book-market ; 
when  it  is  recognized  that  letters,  which 
as  to  their  material  and  their  aim  are  a 
high -soaring  profession,  as  to  their  mere 
remuneration  are  a  trade ;  when  artificial 
fetters  are  relaxed,  and  printers,  publish- 
ers, and  authors  obtain  tne  reward  which 
well-regulated  commerce  would  afford 
them,  then  let  floors  beware  lest  they 
crack,  and  walls  lest  they  bulge  and  burst, 
from  the  weight  of  books  they  will  have  to 
carry  and  to  confine. 

It  is  plain,  for  one  thing,  that  under  the 
new  state  of  things  specialism,  in  the  fu- 
ture, must  more  and  more  abound.  But 
specialism  means  subdivision  of  labor; 
and,  with  subdivision,  labor  ought  to  be 
more  completely,  more  exactly  performed. 
Let  us  bow  our  heads  to  the  inevitable ; 
the  day  of  encyclopaedic  learning  has  gone 
by.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  that  sun 
set  with  Leibnitz.  But  as  little  learning 
is  only  dangerous  when  it  forgets  that  it 
is  little,  so  specialism  is  only  dangerous 
when  it  forgets  that  it  is  special.  When 
it  encroaches  on  its  betters,  when  it  claims 
exceptional  certainty  or  honor,  it  is  imper- 
tinent, and  should  be  rebuked ;  but  it  has 
its  own  honor  in  its  own  province,  and  is, 
in  any  case,  to  be  preferred  to  pretentious 
and  flaunting  sciolism. 

A  vast,  even  a  bewildering  prospect  is 
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before  us ;  for  evil  or  for  good ;  but  for 
good,  unless  it  be  our  own  Suit,  far  more 
than  for  evil.  Books  require  no  eulogy 
from  me ;  none  could  be  permitted  me, 
when  they  already  draw  their  testimonials 
from  Cicero*  and  Macaulay.f  But  books 
are  the  voices  of  the  dead.  They  are  a 
main  instrument  of  communion  with  the 
vast  human  procession  of  the  other  world. 
They  are  the  allies  of  the  thought  of  man. 
They  are  in  a  certain  sense  at  enmity  with 
the  world.  Their  work  is,  at  least,  in  the 
two  higher  compartments  of  our  threefold 
life.  In  a  room  well  filled  with  them,  no 
one  has  felt  or  can  feel  solitary.  Second 
to  none,  as  friends  to  the  individual,  they 
are  first  and  foremost  among  the  com- 
pages,  the  bonds  and  rivets  of  the  race, 
onwards  from  that  time  when  they  were 
first  written  on  the  tablets  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  the  rocks  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  down  to  the 
diamond  editions  of  Mr.  Pickering  and 
Mr.  Frowde.J 

It  is  in  truth  difficult  to  assign  dimen- 
sions for  the  libraries  of  the  future.  And 
it  is  also  a  little  touching  to  look  back 
upon  those  of  the  past.  As  the  history  of 
bodies  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  history  of  souls,  I  make  no 
apology  for  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
libraries  which  once  were,  but  which  have 
passed  away. 

The  time  may  be  approaching  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
book  knowledge  stored  in  the  repositories 
of  those  empires  which  we  call  prehistoric. 
For  the  present,  no  clear  estimate  even  of 
the  great  Alexandrian  libraries  has  been 
brought  within  the  circle  of  popular  knowl- 
edge ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  the 
books  thev  contained  were  reckoned,  at 
least  in  tne  aggregate,  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.§  The  form  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, has  gone  through  many  variations ; 
and  we  moderns  have  a  great  advantage 
in  the  shape  which  the  exterior  has  now 
taken.  It  speaks  to  us  symbolically  by 
the  title  on  its  back,  as  the  roll  of  parch- 
ment could  hardly  do.  It  is  established 
that  in  Roman  times  the  bad  institution  of 
slavery  ministered  to  a  system  under 
which  books  were  multiplied  by  simulta- 

•  Cic.  pro  Archift  poetiU  vii. 

t  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,  ii.  282. 

%  The  Prayer-book,  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Frowde 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  weighs,  bound  in  morocco,  less 
than  an  ounce  and  a  quarter.  I  see  it  stated  that  un- 
bound it  weighs  three-quarters  of  an  ounce.  Picker- 
ing's Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  in  leather 
binding,  weighs  an  ounce  and  a  quarter.  His  Dante 
weighs  less  than  a  number  of  the  Tim*s. 

§  See  Libraries  and  the  Founders  of  Libraries,  by 
E.  Edwards,  1864,  p.  5.     Hallam,  Lit.  Europe. 


neous  copying  in  a  room  where  a  single 
person  read  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  many 
the  volume  to  be  reproduced,  and  that  so 
produced  they  were  relatively  cheap.  Had 
they  not  been  so,  they  would  hardly  have 
been,  as  Horace  represents  them,  among 
the  habitual  spoils  of  the  grocer.*  It  is 
sad,  and  is  suggestive  of  many  inquiries, 
that  this  abundance  was  followed,  at  least 
in  the  West,  by  a  famine  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  And  it  is  hard,  even  after 
all  allowances,  to  conceive  that  of  all  the 
many  manuscripts  of  Homer  which  Italy 
must  have  possessed  we  do  not  know  that 
a  single  parchment  or  papyrus  was  ever 
read  by  a  single  individual,  even  in  a  con- 
vent, or  even  by  a  giant  such  as  Dante,  or 
as  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  first  of  them  un- 
questionably master  of  all  the  knowledge 
that  was  within  the  compass  of  his  age. 
There  were,  however,  libraries  even  in  the 
West,  formed  by  Charlemagne  and  by 
others  after  him.  We  are  told  that  Alcuin, 
in  writing  to  the  great  monarch,  spoke  with 
longing  of  the  relative  wealth  of  England 
in  these  precious  estates.  Mr.  Edwards, 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  mentions 
Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  in  1365,  as  a 
collector  of  manuscripts.  But  some  ten 
years  back  the  director  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  informed  me  that  the  French 
King  John  collected  twelve  hundred  man- 
uscripts, at  that  time  an  enormous  library ; 
out  of  which  several  scores  were  among 
the  treasures  in  his  care.  Mary  of  Medi- 
cis  appears  to  have  amassed  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  probably  with  far  less 
effort,  5,800  volumes,  f  Oxford  had  before 
that  time  received  noble  gifts  for  her  Uni- 
versity Library.  And  we  have  to  recol- 
lect with  shame  and  indignation  that  that 
institution  was  plundered  and  destroyed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  boy  king  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
Reformation  of  Religion.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  opportunity  was  left  to  a  pri- 
vate individual,  the  munificent  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  to  attach  an  individual  name  to 
one  of  the  famous  libraries  of  the  world. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  municipal 
bodies  have  a  share  in  the  honor  due  to 
monasteries  and  sovereigns  in  the  collec- 
tion of  books ;  for  the  Common  Council 
of  Aix  purchased  books  for  a  public  library 
in  14194 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  evil  memory, 
has  at  least  this  one  good  deed  to  his 

•  Hor.  Ep.  II.  i.  270;  Persius,  i.  48;  Martial,  IV. 
lxxxvii.  8. 

t  Edwards. 

t  Rouard,  Notice  sur  la  Bibliotheque  d'Aix,  p.  4a 
Quoted  in  Edwards,  p.  34. 
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credit,  that  be  raised  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  founded  two  centuries  before,  to 
70,000  volumes.  In  1791  it  bad  150,000 
volumes.  It  profited  largely  by  the  Revo- 
lution. The  British  Museum  had  only 
reached  115,000  when  Panizzi  became 
keeper  in  1837,  Nineteen  years  after- 
wards he  left  it  with  560,000,  a  number 
which  must  now  have  more  than  doubled. 
By  his  noble  design  for  occupying  the 
central  quadrangle,  a  desert  of  gravel  un- 
til his  time,  he  provided  additional  room 
for  1,200,000  volumes.  All  this  apparently 
enormous  space  for  development  is  being 
eaten  up  with  fearful  rapidity ;  and  such  is 
the  greed  of  the  splendid  library  that  it 
opens  its  jaws  like  Hades,  and  threatens 
shortly  to  expel  the  antiquities  from  the 
building,  and  appropriate  the  spaces  they 
adorn. 

But  the  proper  office  of  hasty  retrospect 
in  a  paper  like  this  is  only  to  enlarge  by 
degrees,  like  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  the  read- 
er's contemplation  and  estimate  of  the 
coming  time,  and  to  prepare  him  for  some 
practical  suggestions  of  a  very  humble 
kind.  So  I  take  up  again  the  thread  of 
my  brief  discourse.  National  libraries 
draw  upon  a  purse  which  is  bottomless. 
But  all  public  libraries  are  not  national. 
And  the  case  even  of  private  libraries  is 
becoming,  nay,  has  become,  very  serious, 
for  all  who  are  possessed  by  the  inexora- 
ble spirit  of  collection,  but  whose  ardor  is 
Eerplexed  and  qualified,  or  even  baffled, 
y  considerations  springing  from  the  bal- 
ance-sheet. 

The  purchase  of  a  book  is  commonly 
supposed  to  end,  even  for  the  most  scrupu- 
lous customer,  with  the  payment  of  the 
bookseller's  bill.  But  this  is  a  mere  pop- 
ular superstition.  Such  payment  is  not 
the  last,  but  the  first  term  in  a  series  of 

foodly  length.  If  we  wish  to  give  to  the 
lock  a  lease  of  life  equal  to  that  of  the 
pages,  the  first  condition  is  that  it  should 
be  bound.  So  at  least  one  would  have 
said  half  a  century  ago.  But,  while  books 
are  in  most  instances  cheaper,  binding, 
from  causes  which  I  do  not  understand, ,is 
dearer,  at  least  in  England,  than  it  was  in 
my  early  years.  So  that  few  can  afford 
it.*  We  have,  however,  the  tolerable  and 
very  useful  expedient  of  cloth  binding 
(now  in  some  danger,  I  fear,  of  losing  its 

•  The  director  of  the  Bibliotheque  National©  in 
Paris,  which  I  suppose  still  to  be  the  first  library  in 
the  world,  in  doing  for  me  most  graciously  the  honors 
of  that  noble  establishment,  informed  me  that  they 
full-bound  annually  a  very  few  scores  of  volumes,  while 
they  half-bound  about  twelve  hundred.  For  all  the 
rest  they  had  to  be  contented  with  a  lower  provision. 
And  France  raises  the  largest  revenue  in  the  world. 


modesty  through  flaring  ornamentation)  to 
console  us.  Well  then,  bound  or  not,  the 
book  must  of  necessity  be  put  into  a  book- 
case. And  the  bookcase  must  be  housed. 
And  the  house  must  be  kept.  And  the 
library  must  be  dusted,  must  be  arranged, 
should  be  catalogued.  What  a  vista  of 
toil,  yet  not  unhappy  toil !  Unless  in- 
deed things  are  to  be,  as  they  now  are  in 
at  least  one  princely  mansion  of  this  coun- 
try, where  books,  in  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands, are  jumbled  together  with  no  more 
arrangement  than  a  sack  of  coals ;  where 
not  even  the  sisterhood  of  consecutive 
volumes  has  been  respected ;  where  un- 
doubtedly an  intending  reader  may  at  the 
mercy  of  Fortune  take  something  from  the 
shelves  that  is  a  book,  but  where  no  par- 
ticular book  can,  except  by  the  purest 
accident,  be  found. 

Such  being  the  outlook,  what  are  we  to 
do  with  our  books?  Shall  we  be  buried 
under  them  like  Tarpeia  under  the  Sabine 
shields  ?  Shall  we  renounce  them  (many 
will,  or  will  do  worse,  will  keep  to  the 
most  worthless  part  of  them)  in  our  resent- 
ment against  their  more  and  more  exact- 
ing demands  ?  Shall  we  sell  and  scatter 
them?  as  it  is  painful  to  see  how  often 
the  books  of  eminent  men  are  ruthlessly, 
or  at  least  unhappily,  dispersed  on  their 
decease.  Without  answering  in  detail,  I 
shall  assume  that  the  book-buyer  is  a 
book-lover,  that  his  love  is  a  tenacious  not 
a  transitory  love,  and  that  for  him  the 
question  is  how  best  to  keep  his  books. 

I  pass  over  those  conditions  which  are 
the  most  obvious,  that  the  building  should 
be  sound  and  dry,  the  apartment  airy,  and 
with  abundant  light.  And  I  dispose  with 
a  passing  anathema  of  all  such  as  would 
endeavor  to  solve  their  problem,  or  at  any 
rate  compromise  their  difficulties,  by  set- 
ting one  row  of  books  in  front  of  another. 
I  also  freely  admit  that  what  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  not  a  choice  between  difficulty 
and  no  difficulty,  but  a  choice  among  diffi- 
culties. 

The  objects  further  to  be  contemplated 
in  the  bestowal  of  our  books,  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  are  three:  economy,  good  ar- 
rangement, and  accessibility  with  the 
smallest  possible  expenditure  of  time. 

In  a  private  library,  where  the  service 
of  books  is  commonly  to  be  performed 
by  the  person  desiring  to  use  them,  they 
ought  to  be  assorted  and  distributed  ac- 
cording to  subject.  The  case  may  be  alto- 
gether different,  where  they  have  to  be 
sent  for  and  brought  by  an  attendant.  It 
is  an  immense  advantage  to  bring  the  eye 
in  aid  of  the  mind ;  to  see  within  a  limited 
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compass  all  the  works  that  are  accessible, 
in  a  given  library,  on  a  given  subject ;  and 
to  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  them 
collectively  at  a  given  spot,  instead  of 
hunting  tnem  up  through  an  entire  ac- 
cumulation. It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  distribution  by  subjects  ought  in 
some  degree  to  be  controlled  by  sizes.  If 
everything  on  a  given  subject,  from  folio 
down  to  32100,  is  to  be  brought  locally 
together,  there  will  be  an  immense  waste 
of  space  in  the  attempt  to  lodge  objects  of 
such  different  sizes  in  one  and  the  same 
bookcase.  And  this  waste  of  space  will 
cripple  us  in  the  most  serious  manner,  as 
will  be  seen  with  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  economy  and  of  accessibility.  The 
three  conditions  are  in  truth  all  connected 
together,  but  especially  the  two  last  named. 
Even  in  a  paper  such  as  this  the  ques- 
tion of  classification  cannot  altogether  be 
overlooked;  but  it  is  one  more  easy  to 
open  than  to  close  —  one  upon  which  I 
am  not  bold  enough  to  hope  for  uniformity 
of  opinion  and  of  practice.  I  set  aside  on 
the  one  hand  the  case  of  great  public 
libraries,  which  I  leave  to  the  experts  of 
those  establishments.  And,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  in  small  private  libraries 
the  matter  becomes  easy  or  even  insignifi- 
cant. In  libraries  of  the  medium  scale, 
not  too  vast  for  some  amount  of  personal 
survey,  some  would  multiply  subdivision, 
and  some  restrain  it.  An  acute  friend 
asks  me  under  what  and  how  many  gen- 
eral headings  subjects  should  be  classified 
in  a  library  intended  for  practical  use  and 
reading,  and  boldly  answers  by  suggesting 
five  classes  only:  (1)  science,  (2)  specula- 
tion, (3)  art,  (4)  history,  and  (5)  miscella- 
neous and  periodical  literature.  But  this 
seemingly  simple  division  at  once  raises 
questions  both  of  practical  and  of  theoretic 
difficulty.  As  to  the  first,  periodical  liter- 
ature is  fast  attaining  to  such  magnitude, 
that  it  may  require  a  classification  of  its 
own,  and  that  the  enumeration,  which 
indexes  supply,  useful  as  it  is,  will  not 
suffice.  And  1  fear  it  is  the  destiny  of 
periodicals  as  such  to  carry  down  with 
them  a  large  proportion  of  what,  in  the 
phraseology  of  railways,  would  be  called 
dead  weight,  as  compared  with  live  weight. 
The  limits  of  speculation  would  be  most 
difficult  to  draw.  The  diversities  included 
under  science  would  be  so  vast  as  at  once 
to  make  sub-classification  a  necessity. 
The  ologies  are  by  no  means  well  suited 
to  rub  shoulders  together;  and  sciences 
must  include  arts,  which  are  but  country 
cousins  to  them,  or  a  new  compartment 
must  be  established  for  their  accommoda- 


tion. Once  more,  how  to  cope  with  the 
everlasting  difficulty  of  "Works"?  In 
what  category  to  place  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Swedenborg,  Burke,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  or 
a  hundred  more  ?  Where,  again,  is  poetry 
to  stand  ?  I  apprehend  that  it  must  take 
its  place,  the  first  place  without  doubt,  in 
art ;  for,  while  it  is  separated  from  paint- 
ing and  her  other  "  sphere-born  harmoni- 
ous sisters  "  by  their  greater  dependence 
on  material  form,  they  are  all  more  in- 
wardly and  profoundly  united  in  their  first 
and  all-enfolding  principle,  which  is  to  or- 
ganize the  beautiful  for  presentation  to 
the  perceptions  of  man. 

But  underneath  all  particular  criticism 
of  this  or  that  method  of  classification 
will  be  found  to  lie  a  subtler  question  — 
whether  the  arrangement  of  a  library 
ought  not  in  some  degree  to  correspond 
with  and  represent  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  forms  it  For  my  own  part,  I  plead 
guilty,  within  certain  limits,  of  favoritism 
in  classification.  I  am  sensible  that  sym- 
pathy and  its  reverse  have  something  to 
do  with  determining  in  what  company  a 
book  shall  stand.  And  further,  does  there 
not  enter  into  the  matter  a  principle  of 
humanity  to  the  authors  themselves? 
Ought  we  not  to  place  them,  so  far  as 
may  be,  in  the  neighborhood  which  they 
would  like  ?  Their  living  manhoods  are 
printed  in  their  works.  Everv  reality, 
every  tendency,  endures.  Eadem  scqui- 
tur  tellure  sepuitos. 

I  fear  that  arrangement,  to  be  good, 
must  be  troublesome.  Subjects  are  trav- 
ersed by  promiscuous  assemblages  of 
"  works ; "  both  by  sizes  ;  and  all  by  lan- 
guages. On  the  whole  I  conclude  as  fol- 
lows. The  mechanical  perfection  of  a 
library  requires  an  alphabetical  catalogue 
of  the  whole.  But  under  the  shadow  of 
this  catalogue  let  there  be  as  many  living 
integers  as  possible,  for  every  well-chosen 
subdivision  is  a  living  integer  and  makes 
the  library  more  and  more  an  organism. 
Among  others  I  plead  for  individual  men 
as  centres  of  subdivision ;  not  only  for 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  but  for  John- 
son, Scott,  and  Burns,  and  whatever  repre- 
sents a  large  and  manifold  humanity. 

The  question  of  economy,  for  those  who 
from  necessity  or  choice  consider  it  at  all, 
is  a  very  serious  one.  It  has  been  a  fash- 
ion to  make  bookcases  highly  ornamental. 
Now  books  want  for  and  in  themselves  no 
ornament  at  all.  They  are  themselves  the 
ornament.  Just  as  shops  need  no  orna- 
ment, and  no  one  will  think  of  or  care  for 
any  structural  ornament,  if  the  goods  are 
tastefully  disposed  in   the  shop-window. 
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The  man,  who  looks  for  society  in  his 
books,  will  readily  perceive  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  face  of  his  bookcase  is  occu- 
pied by  ornament,  be  loses  that  society ; 
and  conversely,  the  more  that  face  approxi- 
mates to  a  sheet  of  book-backs,  the  more  of 
that  society  he  will  enjoy.  And  so  it  is  that 
three  great  advantages  come  hand  in  hand, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  reach  their  maximum 
together:  the  sociability  of  books,  mini- 
mum of  cost  in  providing  for  them,  and 
ease  of  access  to  them. 

In  order  to  attain  these  advantages,  two 
conditions  are  fundamental.  First,  the 
shelves  must,  as  a  rule,  be  fixed ;  secondly, 
the  cases,  or  a  large  part  of  them,  should 
have  their  side  against  the  wall,  and  thus, 
projecting  into  the  room  for  a  convenient 
distance,  they  should  be  of  twice  the  depth 
needed  for  a  single  line  of  books,  and 
should  hold  two  lines,  one  facing  each 
way.  Twelve  inches  is  a  fair  and  liberal 
depth  for  two  rows  of  octavos.  The  books 
are  thus  thrown  into  stalls,  but  stalls  after 
the  manner  of  a  stable,  or  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned coffee-room ;  not  after  the  manner 
of  a  bookstall,  which,  as  times  go,  is  no 
stall  at  all,  but  simply  a  flat  space  made 
by  putting  some  scraps  of  boarding  to- 
gether, and  covering  them  with  books. 

This  method  of  dividing  the  longitudi- 
nal space  by  projections  at  right  angles  to 
it,  if  not  very  frequently  used,  has  long 
been  known.  A  great  example  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  noble  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  is  the  work  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He  has  kept  these 
cases  down  to  very  moderate  height ;  for 
he  doubtless  took  into  account  that  great 
heights  require  long  ladders,  and  that 
the  fetching  and  use  of  these  greatly  add 
to  the  time  consumed  in  getting  or  in 
replacing  a  book.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  spaces  of  the  walls  are  sacrificed, 
whereas  in  Dublin,  All  Souls,  and  many 
other  libraries  the  bookcases  ascend  very 
high,  and  magnificent  apartments  walled 
with  books  may  in  this  way  be  constructed. 
Access  may  be  had  to  the  upper  portions 
by  galleries ;  but  we  cannot  have  stairs  all 
round  the  room,  and  even  with  one  gallery 
of  books  a  room  should  not  be  more  than 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  high  if  we 
are  to  act  on  the  principle  of  bringing  the 
largest  possible  number  of  volumes  into 
the  smallest  possible  space.  I  am  afraid 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  cannot  have 
a  noble  and  imposing  spectacle,  in  a  vast 
apartment,  without  sacrificing  economy 
and  accessibility;  and  via  vers  A. 

The  projections  should  each  have  at- 
tached to  them  what  I  rudely  term  an  end- 


piece  (for  want  of  a  better  name),  that  is 
a  shallow  and  extremely  light  adhering 
bookcase  (light  by  reason  of  the  shortness 
of  the  shelves),  which  both  increases  the 
accommodation,  and  makes  one  short  side 
as  well  as  the  two  long  ones  of  the  paral- 
lelopiped  to  present  simply  a  face  of  books 
with  the  lines  of  shelf,  like  threads,  run- 
ning between  the  rows. 

The  wall-spaces  between  the  projections 
ought  also  to  be  turned  to  account  for 
shallow  bookcases  so  far  as  they  are  not 
occupied  by  windows.  If  the  width  of 
the  interval  be  two  feet  six,  about  sixteen 
inches  of  this  may  be  given  to  shallow 
cases  placed  against  the  wall. 

Economy  of  space  is  in  my  view  best 
attained  by  fixed  shelves.  This  dictum  I 
will  now  endeavor  to  make  good.  If  the 
shelves  are  movable,  each  shelf  imposes  a 
dead  weight  on  the  structure  of  the  book- 
case, without  doing  anything  to  support  it. 
Hence  it  must  be  built  with  wood  of  con- 
siderable mass,  and  the  more  considerable 
the  mass  of  wood  the  greater  are  both  the 
space  occupied  and  the  ornament  needed. 
When  the  shelf  is  fixed,  it  contributes  as 
a  fastening  to  hold  the  parts  of  the  book- 
case together ;  and  a  very  long  experience 
enables  me  to  say  that  shelves  of  from 
half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  worked 
fast  into  uprights  of  from  three-quarters  to 
a  full  inch  will  amply  suffice  for  all  sizes 
of  books  except  large  and  heavy  folios, 
which  would  probably  require  a  small,  and 
only  a  small,  addition  of  thickness. 

I  have  recommended  that  as  a  rule  the 
shelves  be  fixed,  and  have  given  reasons 
for  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  will  receive  the  sanction 
of  authorities.  And  I  make  two  admis- 
sions. First  it  requires  that  each  person 
owning  and  arranging  a  library  should 
have  a  pretty  accurate  general  knowledge 
of  the  sizes  of  his  books.  Secondly  it 
may  be  expedient  to  introduce  here  and 
there,  by  way  of  exception,  a  single  mov- 
able shelf;  and  this,  I  believe,  will  be 
found  to  afford  a  margin  sufficient  to  meet 
occasional  imperfections  in  the  computa- 
tion of  sizes.  Subject  to  these  remarks,  I 
have  considerable  confidence  in  the  rec- 
ommendation I  have  made. 

I  will  now  exhibit  to  my  reader  the 
practical  effect  of  such  arrangement,  in 
bringing  great  numbers  of  books  within 
easy  reach.  Let  each  projection  be  three 
feet  long,  twelve  inches  deep  (ample  for 
two  faces  of  octavos),  and  nine  feet  high, 
so  that  the  upper  shelf  can  be  reached  by 
the  aid  of  a  wooden  stool  of  two  steps  not 
more  than  twenty  inches  high,  and  port- 
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able  without  the  least  effort  in  a  single 
band.  I  will  suppose  the  wall  space  avail- 
able to  be  eight  feet,  and  the  projections, 
three  in  number,  with  end  pieces  need 
only  jut  out  three  feet  five,  while  narrow 
strips  of  bookcase  will  run  up  the  wall 
between  the  projections.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  bookcases  thus  described 
will  carry  above  2,000  octavo  volumes. 

And  a  library  forty  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  broad,  amply  lighted,  having  some 
portion  of  the  centre  fitted  with  very  low 
bookcases  suited  to  serve  for  some  of  the 
uses  of  tables,  will  receive  on  the  floor 
from  18,000  to  20,000  volumes  of  all  sizes, 
without  losing  the  appearance  of  a  room 
or  assuming  that  of  a  warehouse,  and  while 
leaving  portions  of  space  available  near 
the  windows  for  purposes  of  study.  If  a 
gallery  be  added,  there  will  be  accommo- 
dation for  a  further  number  of  five  thou- 
sand ;  and  the  room  need  be  no  more  than 
sixteen  feet  hieh.  But  a  gallery  is  not 
suitable  for  works  above  the  octavo  size, 
on  account  of  inconvenience  in  carriage  to 
and  fro. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  vital  purpose  of  compression 
with  fixed  shelving,  the  rule  of  arrange- 
ment according  to  subjects  must  be  trav- 
ersed partially  by  division  into  sizes. 
This  division,  however,  need  not,  as  to 
the  bulk  of  the  library,  be  more  than 
threefold.  The  main  part  would  be  for 
octavos.  This  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  classical  or  normal  size ;  so  that 
nowadays  the  octavo  edition  is  profes- 
sionally called  the  library  edition.  Then 
there  should  be  deeper  cases  for  ouarto 
and  folio,  and  shallower  for  books  below 
octavo,  each  appropriately  divided  into 
shelves. 

If  the  economy  of  time  by  compression 
is  great,  so  is  the  economy  of  cost  I 
think  it  reasonable  to  take  the  charge  of 
provision  for  books  in  a  gentleman's 
house,  and  in  the  ordinary  manner,  at  a 
shilling  a  volume.  This  may  vary  either 
way,  but  it  moderately  represents,  I  think, 
my  own  experience,  in  London  residences, 
of  the  charge  of  fitting  up  with  bookcases, 
which,  if  of  any  considerable  size,  are 
often  unsuitable  for  removal.  The  cost 
of  the  method  which  I  have  adopted  later 
in  life,  and  have  here  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain, need  not  exceed  one  penny  per 
volume.  Each  bookcase  when  filled  rep- 
resents, unless  in  exceptional  cases,  nearly 
a  solid  mass.  The  intervals  are  so  small 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  admit  a  very  small 
portion  of  dust.  If  they  are  at  a  tolerable 
distance  from  the  fireplace,  if  carpeting 


be  avoided  except  as  to  small  movable 
carpets  easily  removed  for  beating,  and  if 
sweeping  be  discreetly  conducted,  dust 
may,  at  any  rate  in  the  country,  be  made 
to  approach  to  a  quantiti  ntgligeabU, 

It  is  a  great  matter,  in  addition  to  other 
advantages,  to  avoid  the  endless  trouble 
and  the  miscarriages  of  movable  shelves ; 
the  looseness  and  the  tightness,  the  weary 
arms,  the  aching  fingers,  and  the  broken 
finger-nails.  But  it  will  be  fairly  asked 
what  is  to  be  done,  when  the  shelves 
are  fixed,  with  volumes  too  large  to  go 
into  them?  I  admit  that  the  dilemma, 
when  it  occurs,  is  formidable.  I  admit 
also  that  no  book  ought  to  be  squeezed  or 
even  coaxed  into  its  place;  they  should 
move  easily  both  in  and  out  And  I  re- 
peat here  that  the  plan  I  have  recom- 
mended requires  a  pretty  exact  knowledge 
by  measurement  of  the  sizes  of  books  and 
the  proportions  in  which  the  several  sizes 
will  demand  accommodation.  The  shelf- 
spacing  roust  be  reckoned  beforehand, 
with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  no  little  time. 
But  I  can  say  from  experience  that  by 
moderate  care  and  use  this  knowledge 
can  be  attained,  and  that  the  resulting 
difficulties,  when  measured  against  the 
aggregate  of  convenience,  are  really  in- 
significant It  will  be  noticed  that  my 
remarks  are  on  minute  details,  and  that 
they  savor  more  of  serious  handiwork  in 
the  placing  of  books  than  of  lordly  survey 
and  direction.  But  what  man  who  really 
loves  his  books  delegates  to  any  other 
human  being,  as  long  as  there  is  breath  in 
his  body,  the  office  of  inducting  them  into 
their  homes? 

And  now  as  to  results.  It  is  something 
to  say  that  in  this  way  10,000, volumes  can 
be  placed  within  a  room  of  quite  ordinary 
size,  all  visible,  all  within  easy  reach,  and 
without  destroying  the  character  of  the 
apartment  as  a  room.  But,  on  the  strength 
of  a  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I 
will  even  be  a  little  more  particular.  I 
take  as  before  a  room  of  forty  feet  in 
length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  thoroughly 
lighted  by  four  windows  on  each  side  ;  as 
high  as  you  please,  but  with  only  about 
nine  feet  of  height  taken  for  the  bookcase ; 
inasmuch  as  aU  heavy  ladders,  all  admi* 
nicula  requiring  more  than  one  hand  to 
carry  with  care,  are  forsworn.  And  there 
is  no  gallery.  In  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  may  be  placed  on  the  floor 
of  such  a  room,  without  converting  it  from 
a  room  into  a  warehouse,  bookcases  capa- 
ble of  receiving,  in  round  numbers,  20,000 
volumes. 

The  state  of  the  case,  however,  consid- 
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ered  as  a  whole,  and  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  libraries  exceeding  say  20,000 
or  30,000  volumes,  and  gathering  rapid 
accretions,  has  been  found  to  require  in 
extreme  cases,  such  as  those  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  the  Bodleian  (on  its  lim- 
ited site),  a  change  more  revolutionary  in 
its  departure  from,  almost  reversal  of,  the 
ancient  methods,  than  what  has  been  here 
described. 

The  best  description  I  can  give  of  its 
essential  aim,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  the 
processes  (which  were  tentative  and  ini- 
tial), is  this.  The  masses  represented  by 
filled  bookcases  are  set  one  in  front  of 
another ;  and,  in  order  that  access  may  be 
had  as  it  is  required,  they  are  set  upon 
trams  inserted  in  the  floor  (which  must  be 
a  strong  one)  and  wheeled  off  and  on  as 
occasion  requires. 

The  idea  of  the  society  of  books  is  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  abandoned.  But  even 
on  this  there  is  something  to  say.  Neither 
all  men  nor  all  books  are  equally  sociable. 
For  my  part  I  find  but  little  sociability  in 
a  huge  wall  of  Hansards,  or  (though  a 
great  improvement)  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  in  the  Annual  Registers,  in  the 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  or  in 
the  vast  ranges  of  volumes  which  repre- 
sent pamphlets  innumerable.  Yet  each  of 
these  and  other  like  items  variously  pre- 
sent to  us  the  admissible,  or  the  valua- 
ble, or  the  indispensable.  Clearly  these 
masses,  and  such  as  these,  ought  to  be 
selected  first  for  what  I  will  not  scruple  to 
call  interment.  It  is  a  burial ;  one,  how- 
ever, to  which  the  process  of  cremation 
will  never  of  set  purpose  be  applied.  The 
word  I  have  used  is  dreadful;  but  also 
dreadful  is  the  thing.  To  have  our  dear 
old  friends  stowed  away  in  catacombs,  or 
like  the  wine-bottles  in  Dins ;  the  simile  is 
surely  lawful  until  the  use  of  that  com- 
modity shall  have  been  prohibited  by  the 
growing  movement  of  the  time.  But  how- 
ever we  may  gild  the  case  by  a  cheering 
illustration,  or  by  the  remembrance  that 
the  provision  is  one  called  for  only  by  our 
excess  of  wealth,  it  can  hardly  be  contem- 
plated without  a  shudder  at  a  process  so 
repulsive  applied  to  the  best  beloved 
among  inanimate  objects. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  gloomy  per- 
spective I  am  now  opening  exists  for 
great  public  libraries  alone.  But  public 
libraries  are  multiplying  fast,  and  private 
libraries  are  aspiring  to  public  dimensions. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  no  grave  difficulties  will  arise  in 
regard  to  private  libraries,  meant  for  the 
ordinary  use  of  that  great  majority  of 
readers  who  read  only  for  recreation  or 


for  general  improvement.  But  when  study, 
research,  authorship,  come  into  view, 
when  the  history  of  thought  and  of  in- 
quiry in  each  of  its  branches,  or  in  any 
considerable  number  of  them,  has  to  be 
presented,  the  necessities  of  the  case  are 
terribly  widened.  Chess  is  a  specialty 
and  a  narrow  one.  But  I  recollect  a  state- 
ment in  the  Quarterly  Review,  years  back, 
that  there  might  be  formed  a  library  of 
twelve  hundred  volumes  upon  chess.  I 
think  my  deceased  friend,  Mr.  Alfred 
Denison,  collected  between  two  and  three 
thousand  upon  angling.  Of  living  En- 
glishmen perhaps  Lord  Acton  is  the  most 
effective  and  retentive  reader ;  and  for  his 
own  purposes  he  has  gathered  a  library  of 
not  less,  I  believe,  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes. 

Undoubtedly  the  idea  of  book-cemeter- 
ies such  as  I  have  supposed  is  very  for- 
midable. It  should  be  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  dire  necessity,  which  has 
evoked  it  from  the  underworld  into  the 
haunts  of  living  men.  But  it  will  have  to 
be  faced,  and  faced  perhaps  oftener  than 
might  be  supposed.  And  the  artist  needed 
for  the  constructions  it  requires  will  not 
be  so  much  a  librarian  as  a  warehouse- 
man. 

But  if  we  are  to  have  cemeteries,  they 
ought  to  receive  as  many  bodies  as  possi- 
ble. The  condemned  will  live  ordinarily 
in  pitch  darkness,  yet  so  that  when  want- 
ed, they  may  be  called  into  the  light. 
Asking  myself  how  this  can  most  effec- 
tively be  done,  I  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  nearly  two-thirds,  or  say  three- 
fifths,  of  the  whole  cubic  contents  of  a 
properly  constructed  apartment  *  may  be 
made  a  nearly  solid  mass  of  books ;  a  vast 
economy  which,  so  far  as  it  is  applied, 
would  probably  quadruple  or  quintuple 
the  efficiency  of  our  repositories  as  to  con- 
tents, and  prevent  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  from  being  extruded  some  centu- 
ries hence  into  the  surrounding  waters  by 
the  exorbitant  dimensions  of  their  own 
libraries. 

*  Note  in  illustration.  Let  us  suppose  a  room  28 
feet  by  10,  and  a  little  over  9  feet  high.  Divide  this 
longitudinally  for  a  passage  4  feet  wide.  Let  the  pas- 
sage project  is  to  18  inches  at  each  end  beyond  the  line 
of  the  wall.  Let  the  passage  ends  be  entirely  given  to 
either  window  or  glass  door.  Twenty-four  pairs  of 
trams  run  across  the  room.  On  them  are  placed  56 
bookcases,  divided  by  the  passage,  reaching  to  the 
ceiling,  each  3  feet  broad,  ia  a  inches  deep,  and  sepa- 
rated tram  its  neighbors  by  an  interval  of  2  inches,  and 
set  on  small  wheels,  pulleys,  or  rollers,  to  work  along 
the  trams.  Strong  handles  on  the  inner  side  of  each 
bookcase  to  draw  it  out  into  the  passage.  Each  of 
these  bookcases  would  hold  500  octavos ;  and  a  room 
of  28  feet  by  10  would  receive  25,000  volumes.  A 
room  of  40  feet  by  20  (no  great  size)  would  receive 
60,000.  It  would,  of  course,  be  not  properly  a  room, 
but  a  warehouse. 
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From  Longman's  Magazine. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  SCHOOLBOY  WIT. 

Every  walk  in  life  has  its  humorous 
dashings,  provided  a  man  has  but  a  kindly 
eye  and  a  good  heart;  and  although  the 
pathway  of  a  schoolmaster  is  beset  with  a 
bristling  array  of  petty  worries,  still  even 
he  may  tread  and  stamp  fearlessly  upon 
the  threatening  burs  and  nettles  if  he 
choose ;  and,  moreover,  he  may  gather  at 
the  same  time  many  a  bright,  gay,  and 
beaming  floweret. 

In  certain  contributions  furnished  by 
me  some  twelve  months  ago  I  presented 
to  the  public  several  such  bouquets,  con- 
sisting of  treasures  which  I  had  not  only 
gathered,  but  likewise  carefully  preserved 
betwixt  the  leaves  of  my  scholastic  note- 
book and  diary;  and  now  I  again  turn 
over  these  leaves  and  make  a  further  se- 
lection from  my  party-colored  specimens. 

Children's  impressions  of  Scriptural 
inculcations,  etc.,  are  often  vague  and 
eccentrically  erroneous. 

An  ordinary  and  uninitiated  individual 
would  not  for  one  moment  suspect,  for  in- 
stance, that  a  child  could  misapprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  following  portion  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment:  "  For  in  six  days 
the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea 
and  all  that  in  them  is;  and  rested,"  etc. ; 
and  yet  the  following  story  is  perfectly 
true. 

A  schoolmaster  had  taken  his  children 
for  a  day's  excursion  to  the  seaside. 
Standing  on  the  beach,  encircled  by  his 
eager  little  listeners  and  gazers,  the 
teacher  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the  blue 
expanse : — 

"Everything  which  God  created  was 
pronounced  good,  my  lads,  though  per- 
haps you  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
this  broad  blue  tossing  ocean  is  the  most 
wonderful  of  the  great  Creator's  works." 

44  If  you  please,  teacher,"  asked  one  of 
the  little  scholars,  tremblingly  clutching 
at  the  schoolmaster's  coat-tails,  and  look- 
ing with  wondering  eyes  towards  the  sea, 
"  please,  teacher,  and  where  —  where  are 
all  the  Tingthemyst" 

The  head  master  of  a  large  London 
school  informed  me  that,  to  his  utter  as- 
tonishment, he  accidentally  found  out  that 
during  prayers  several  of  his  lower  stand- 
ard children  innocently  converted  that 
clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation,"  into  "  Lead  us  not  into 
Thames  Station!"  The  master  could 
scarce  believe  his  ears,  and  in  order  to 
test  whether  the  lads  really  understood 
the  words  in  the  inapposite  sense  in  which 


they  certainly  repeated  them,  he  asked  one 
of  them :  — 

"Where  do  we  ask  God  not  to  lead  us 
to,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  Into  Thames  Station,  sir." 

The  master  stroked  his  chin,  and  pre- 
tended to  fumble  threateningly  for  his 
cane,  as  he  incisively  interrogated :  — 

"What  station,  my  boy,  do  you  say ? " 

"  Please,  sir,  Thames  Station,  sir,"  per- 
sisted the  boy  in  quite  an  injured  tone,  or 
as  if  piqued  at  the  master's  distrust  of  his 
word. 

The  schoolmaster  gave  it  up. 

Yes,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  lad  thought 
that  Thames  Station  was  some  horrible 
hell,  where  furied  locomotives  rushed 
whistling  about  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  unprayerful  little 
boys  and  girls. 

The  first  literary  example  which  I  give 
is  an  extract  from  the  essay  of  a  boy  in  the 
third  standard  of  the  school.  He  was 
nearly  thirteen  years  of  age,  but,  as  the 
parents  had  for  many  years  succeeded  in 
evading  the  compulsory  clause  of  the 
Education  Act  by  means  of  u  doctors' 
certificates,"  frequent  removals,  etc.,  the 
lad  was  only  fit  for  the  above  low  standard. 
The  subject  for  composition  was  "The 
Childhood  of  Af oses." 

The  lad's  effusion  opens  as  follows :  — 

"It  was  not  in  England  where  all  about 
little  Moses  happened,  but  in  a  place  what 
the  Bible  says  is  Egypt.  There  is  a  big 
river  called  the  Nile  runs  right  through 
the  middle  of  it,  which  overflose  its  banks 
every  year  reglar.  Likewise  bullrushes 
and  crockodiles." 

After  giving  an  account  of  the  king's 
proclamation  that  all  Hebrew  male  chil- 
dren should  be  cast  into  the  river,  the  lad 
continues:  — 

"Now  little  baby  boy  Moses  had  a  sis- 
ter about  sixteen,  and  a  father  and  mother 
which  was  Jews.  And  Moseses  mother 
couldnt  abare  to  drownd  her  little  boy,  so 
she  made  a  cradle  same  as  they  used  to 
make  arks.  Then  she  put  her  little  baby 
in  this  here  cradle,  and  carried  it  to  the 
river,  and  put  it  on  the  water  amongst 
some  bullrushes  so  as  it  couldnt  float 
down.  And  who  do  you  think  as  it  was 
that  used  to  sit  on  the  grass  all  day  long 
watching  as  it  didnt  get  loose?  It  was 
that  there  sister  Mirium  what  I  said  he 
had.  She  was  a  very  good  young  woman 
and  did  not  mind  the  cold  grass,  because 
she  new  as  she  was  in  the  right,  and  that 
the  king  would  be  perhaps  slain. 

"  This  wicked  king  had  a  daughter,  as 
you  would  think  she  was.    She  used  to  go 
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out  bathing  same  as  boys,  only  she  didnt 
swim.  She  only  just  went  in  up  to  about 
ber  knees,  and  then  used  to  put  tho  water 
over  ber  head  down  her  body,  and  then 
used  to  tell  the  other  women  and  her  fa- 
ther  as  she  had  been  in.  The  women 
could  not  see  how  far  she  had  been  in, 
because  of  the  bullrushes  which  you  have 
seen  on  the  wall. 

"  One  morning  she  got  undresst  where 
Mirium  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  and  she 
walked  straigt  in  up  to  her  knees,  to  where 
the  cradle  was.  When  she  saw  him,  she 
took  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  run  back  to 
the  bank  shouting  out  as  she  had  found 
a  baby  while  she  was  swimming.  The 
women  all  came  round,  and  Mirium  edjed 
in  among  them.  The  lady  was  so  pleased 
as  she  had  got  a  baby,  that  she  didnt  get 
dresst  till  she  had  settled  things.  But  it 
was  not  hers,  because  it  was  not  brought. 
Only  found. 

"  And  Mirium  said,.'  Pharoh's  daughter, 
shall  I  go  and  find  a  nurse  for  you  ? '  and 
if  the  lady  didnt  go  and  say  yes  straigt 
off.  Then  Mirium  run  away  fast  as  you, 
and  who  do  you  think  she  fetched  for  a 
nurse  ?  Moseses  mother,  as  had  had  him 
brought  to  her. 

"  And  Pharoh's  daughter  said  unto  her, 
'  I  will  actshully  give  you  wages  for  nurs- 
ing this  baby.'  And  so  Moseses  mother 
nursed  her  own  little  baby  without  laugh- 
ing, fear  she  should  be  found  out  and  not 
get  good  wages." 

The  essay  winds  up  with  a  brief  account 
of  Moses's  life  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
concludes  with  the  sentence,  "  This  is  the 
childhood  of  Moses." 

1  now  give  a  few  short  characteristic 
extracts  from  a  number  of  essays  written 
by  boys  in  the  highest  class  of  the  school 
(*.*.,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  standards), 
and  all  bearing  upon  the  same  subject, 
viz.,  "Kindness"  They  were  produced 
on  April  10,  1889,  and  as  this  happened  to 
be  the  day  before  I  delivered  my  lecture, 
"  Studies  of  School  Life,"  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  Great  Ormond  Street,  I 
carried  them  with  me  thither,  and  made 
them  form  a  complement  of  my  discourse. 
The  reading  of  the  effusions  caused  un- 
bounded merriment. 

However,  space  will  only  permit  me  to 
give  the  very  briefest  selections.  Here, 
then,  is  a  paragraph  from  one  of  the  es- 
says:— 

"  By  being  kind,  a  person  may  rise  in 
the  world,  as  the  following  story  will  show. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  poor  boy.  At  first  he  was 
a  paper  boy.  One  day,  while  he  was  sell- 
ing his  papers,  he  caught  sight  of  a  little 


girl  trying  to  get  across  the  road,  but  could 
not  for  the  number  of  carriages.  He  at 
once  went  to  her  assistance,  and  carried 
her  safely  across  the  road.  A  little  while 
after  this,  Mr.  Smith  had  a  paper  stall  on 
nearly  every  railway  station  in  England." 

I  may  state  that  I  was  so  struck  with 
this  really  touching  anecdote  of  the  pres- 
ent leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
I  experienced  a  strong  desire  to  learn 
whether  its  essential  outlines  were  authen- 
tic I  walked  into  the  class-room,  and 
said  to  the  teacher :  — 

"  Will  you  let  R "  (the  writer  of  the 

essay)  "  come  to  me  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Out  marched  the  lad  after  me,  as  bold 
and  proud  as  a  bantam  cock. 

"This  pretty  istory,"  I  said,  tapping 
with  my  fingers  the  bottom  paragraph  of 
his  composition  exercise,  "  relating  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  member  of  Parliament  — 
where  did  you  get  it  from,  my  lad  ?  " 

*'  Please,  sir,  I  heerd  of  it,  sir,"  the  boy 
answered  immediately. 

♦*  You  heard  of  it,  did  you  ?  And  who 
told  it  you,  mv  lad  ?    Come,  try  to  think." 

However,  it  was  of  no  use.  I  only 
elicited  from  him  that  he  had  "  known  it 
for  ever  so  long,"  and  that  "  a  lot  of  boys 
knew  of  it  as  well."  And  there  I  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  let  the  matter 
drop. 

Another  of  the  pupils  concludes  his  effu- 
sion as  follows :  — 

"  Some  boys  think  it  good  amusement 
to  tie  a  kettle  to  a  dog's  tail,  but  this  is 
being  put  a  stop  to  by  a  society  called  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals.  Horses  are  very  common  lin 
England.  There  is  a  new  law  come  out 
which  is  that  anybody  found  working  an 
horse  without  any  food  will  be  taken  into 
custody." 

Whilst  a  third  lad's  last  paragraph  runs : 

"  When  a  horse  has  a  load  of  stones,  to 
draw  up  a  hill,  and  his  master  hits  him, 
with  the  whip,  you  ought  to  tell  him  not  to 
hit  him,  but  pat  him  on  the  head,  and  be 
kind  to  him.  Then  he  would  try  all  the 
harder  to  draw  it  up  the  hill.  Once  an 
Indian  woman  was  not  kind  to  her  baby. 
She  put  it  in  front  of  an  elephant,  so  that 
it  would  be  crushed  to  death.  The  ele- 
phant, instead  of  hurting  the  child,  filled 
his  trunk  with  water,  and  drenched  the 
woman.  Then  he  stood  still,  and  looked 
at  her,  as  much  as  to  say, '  Now  be  kind 
to  your  baby.' " 

The  answer  which  a  child  once  rendered 
me  during  a  physiology  lesson  partakes, 
perhaps,  more  of  the  pathetic  than  the 
humorous. 
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I  was  giving  a  lesson  upon  the  human 
heart,  and,  as  is  ray  wont,  in  order  to  make 
my  teaching  as  demonstrational  and  prac- 
tical as  possible,  I  procured  for  the  lads' 
inspection  the  most  approximate  exempli- 
fication  of  the  subject  in  hand.  In  this 
particular  case  I  had  sent  round  to  the 
butcher's  for  a  sheep's  heart ;  and  I  per- 
mitted the  members  of  the  class  to  see, 
touch,  and  handle  it  for  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  the  lesson  I  asked  the 
question :  — 

"  What  is  the  difference,  then,  betwixt  a 
sheep's  heart  and  the  heart  of  a  man  or 
woman  ?  "  As  a  matter  of  fact  (I  may  be 
permitted  to  remind  the  reader),  the  two 
have  a  most  remarkable  similarity. 

Amongst  others,  one  poor,  pale-looking 
lad  put  out  his  hand. 

44  Well,  B ,"  I  said,  "  what  difference 

is  suggested  to  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  answered  the  boy,  a  glow 
of  feeling  rising  to  his  cheek,  "  a  sheep's 
heart  is  the  softest;  for  you  can  bite  a 
sheep's  heart,  but  a  woman's  heart  you 
break." 

And  then  I  remembered  that  poor  little 
B  's  mother  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  the  result  of  a  husband's  brutality 
and  desertion. 

The  next  essay  from  which  I  take  an 
extract  was  written  by  a  lad  in  the  fourth 
standard  of  the  school.  The  subject  for 
composition  was  Flowers. 

After  describing  the  flowers  to  be  seen 
in  any  ordinary  garden  plot,  the  young 
essayist  continues :  — 

"  Now,  in  the  country  the  flowers  grow 
wild  in  the  fields,  though  not  so  close 
together,  and  not  in  skwares  and  rounds. 
And  nobody  believes  it  till  they  go  in  the 
train ;  but  certainly  boys  and  girls  can  run 
amongst  them,  and  pull  up  as  many  as 
thev  like,  and  fill  their  arms  and  baskets, 
and  bring  them  home  to  their  fathers  and 
mothers.  And  the  teacher  said  that  if  we 
could  only  go  the  next  day,  there  would 
be  just  as  many  flowers  again.  Some 
boys  would  not  believe  what  the  teacher 
said,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  true,  for  I 
believe  that  God  can  easy  do  miracles, 
because  I  believe  that  the  flowers  are  not 
stuck  in  by  men  or  polecemen  after  it 
is  dark,  else  what  about  taking  so  much 
pulling  out?  When  I  am  a  man  I  shall 
go  the  next  day.  I  should  so  like  to  live 
in  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  fields,  so 
that  I  could  always  see  them  flowers  all 
round  me,  and  the  trains  going  by  on  them 

feen  banks.    Perhaps  when  I  am  a  man 
shall  try  to  find  a  house  there,  and  a 
kind  woman  in  the  inside  of  it." 


The  following  effort  is  a  selection  from 
a  third  standardlad's  composition  exercise 
upon  The  Donkey.  Only  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  the  essay  are  omitted :  — 

"The  Donkey  is  one  of  that  tribe  of 
beasts  on  which  the  cane  has  no  effekt, 
for  the  harder  you  bit  it  the  slower  it  goes. 
Your  fathers  never  use  a  whip  for  there 
donkeys,  becase  they  no  it  would  not  hurt 
them.  For  the  Donkey  rather  likes  to 
feel  a  whip,  as  it  only  tikles  him  and 
makes  him  feel  joyfull  and  hungry.  The 
best  thing  to  punish  a  Donkey  with  is 
firstly  a  short  thick  cane  for  ears  and 
belly;  and  secundly,  a  broomstick  cut  in 
two  for  backbone  and  back  legs.  He  will 
then  go  betwixt  four  and  five  miles  an 
hour.  The  donkeys  which  you  see  painted 
yellow  and  blue  on  the  school  pictures  are 
what  are  called  jews  asses.  These  tribes 
of  donkeys  go  many  miles  an  hour,  and 
will  follow  there  masters  like  dogs  and 
lambs  becose  of  kindness.  The  young 
ones  are  sometimes  called  kolts  and  foals 
of  asses.  Therefore,  if  you  have  a  niced 
young  donkey  show  mercy  unto  it,  and  it 
might  grow  into  a  kolt  or  the  foal  of  an 
ass.  There  is  also  the  tribe  of  wild  asses 
which  prowl  upon  the  top  of  rocks,  and 
never  slip  over,  even  hi  winter.  They  are 
larger  than  our  moddern  donkeys,  and 
surer  footed.  In  the  night  time  they  climb 
down,  and  .feed  like  rabbits  upon  the  poor 
farmers  hard-earned  vegitebles." 

The  branch  of  secular  work  which  chil- 
dren abhor  more  than  any  other  is  beyond 
a  doubt  grammar  and  analysis.  I  have 
frequently  noticed  that  during  this  lesson 
the  lads  grow  restless  and  even  irritable, 
and  the  discipline  becomes,  in  conse- 
quence, more  difficult  to  maintain. 

Hence,  I  can  very  well  understand  that 
irritableness,  quite  as  much  as  ignorance, 
was  the  cause  of  the  startling  answer  given 
by  a  north-country  lad  to  bis  inspector 
during  an  examination  in  grammar. 

The  inspector  was  dealing  with  the  j?**- 
ders  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  and,  amongst 
other  questions,  he  asked :  — 

"  What  is  the  gender  of  the  noun,  egg  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  answered  a  tall,  shrewd  lad  be- 
hind, who  probably  surmised  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  *'  catch  "  question,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  prove  himself  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, "you  canna  tell  till  it's  hatched  !  " 

The  next  selection  is  taken  from  the 
essay  of  a  lad  in  the  third  standard  of  the 
school,  the  subject  for  composition  being 
Coals. 

Here  is  the  third  paragraph  of  the  lad's 
exercise:  — 

"  Be  sure  also  at  all  times  not  to  waste 
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those  coals  which  your  Mother  have  to 
work  so  hard  for  in  washing.  For  your 
Mother  cant  spare  more  then  3  pence  a 
day  out  of  2  and  9  pence,  with  cloths  and 
boots  to  buy,  and  the  rent,  and  all  that 
bread  and  all  the  herrins  which  you  eat. 
Be  sure  and  not  light  the  fire  till  she 
comes  home  at  night,  but  keep  yourselves 
warm  by  playing  in  the  street,  or  when 
its  wet,  running  up  and  down  the  stares 
quick.    Also  blowing  hands  and  jumping.'* 

Some  years  ago  f  had  occasion  to  pay 
a  visit  to  St.  Mary's  College,  Hammer- 
smith, a  most  excellent  institution  for  the 
training  of  Roman  Catholic  students  for 
the  office  of  schoolmaster.  Whilst  there 
the  following  anecdote  was  related  to  me 
by  a  student. 

The  worthy  master  of  a  poor  Catholic 
school  situated  in  one  of  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  took  ••  The  Sea  "  as  the 
subject  of  a  Friday  afternoon  lesson.  In 
the  course  of  the  lesson  he  asked  :  — 

"What  should  you  think  it  is,  my  lads, 
which  makes  the  sea  so  salt  ?" 

Presently,  a  little  collarless  and  shoe- 
less urchin  raised  bis  hand  and  answered : 

44  Soldiers  an'  bloaters,  sir ! " 

"Soldiers,"  it  appears,  is  the  popular 
name  for  red  herrings. 

During  a  Scripture  lesson  from  the 
Book  of  Kings  a  teacher,  after  having 
gone  through  the  life  of  the  third  monarch 
of  the  united  Jewish  kingdom,  Solomon, 
had  a  further  intention  of  proceeding  to 
the  reign  of  Solomon's  successor,  Jero- 
boam, king  of  Israel. 

Accordingly  he  put  the  question :  — 

44  Now,  boys,  who  was  it  came  after 
Solomon  ?  " 

44  The  queen  of  Sheba,  sir ! "  cried  out 
an  eager  little  customer,  who  entertained 
a  lively  and  delighted  recollection  of  the 
description  of  that  royal  lady's  "courtin'." 

The  following  astounding  definition  was 
made  by  a  "  dunce  of  a  boy  "  in  a  London 
school. 

The  teacher  had  been  devoting  an  out- 
line lesson  to  the  productions  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  had  dwelt  especially  upon  the 
marsupial  genera,  and  likewise  upon  the 
distinctive  singularity  of  the  vegetation. 
He  had  also  touched  upon  the  peculiar 
customs  of  the  aborigines.  The  lads  had 
sat  gaping  with  interested  astonishment, 
while  the  teacher  descanted  upon  the 
kangaroo,  and  its  strange  manner  of  rear- 
ing and  carrying  its  young;  or  whilst  he 
described  to  them  the  wonders  of  the 
V-shaped  boomerang,  or  mentioned  the 
startling  facts  that  most  of  the  trees  were 
evergreen,  and  that,  as  regarded  certain 


fruit,  the  pears  were  hard  and  tasteless  as 
marbles,  and  that  the  cherries  had  their 
stones  perking  outside  the  pulp. 

The  little  pupil  in  question  would  appear 
to  have  become  thoroughly  bewildered 
with  all  that  he  had  heard.  Doubtless  he 
had  been  quite  as  attentive  and  interested 
as  the  rest  of  the  class,  but  the  poor  lad's 
judgment  had  not  kept  pace  with  bis 
senses. 

At  any  rate,  on  the  teacher  calling  upon 
him  to  state  briefly  what  the  boomerang 
was,  he  scratched  his  head,  gradually 
pulled  himself  together,  and  replied :  — 

44 The  boomerang?  Oh  yes,  sir;  the 
boomerang  is  a  queer-shaped  beast  what 
carries  all  its  young  in  a  bag  outside  of  its 
stomach ! " 

And  with  this  olla-podrida  of  an  answer 
the  teacher  was  compelled  to  remain  sat- 
isfied. 

During  a  Scripture  lesson  upon  the 
early  life  of  Moses  a  teacher  received  an 
answer'from  a  child  which  was  as  amusing 
as  it  was  practical. 

The  teacher  had  described  how  the 
babe  was  placed  by  the  sorrowing  mother 
in  an  ark,  and  how  the  little  vessel 
with  its  precious  burden  was  floated  out 
amongst  the  reeds  on  the  river  Nile,  and 
he  then  put  the  question :  — 

44  Now,  why  did  the  parents  take  good 
care  to  daub  the  vessel  with  pitch  ?  " 

And  one  lad  held  out  his  hand,  and 
confidently  answered :  — 

"So  as  to  make  the  little  baby  stick 
inside,  sir!" 

The  next  extract  is  taken  from  a  lad's 
essay  on  "The  Parable  of  the  Laborers  in 
the  Vineyard:' 

The  writer  first  describes  how  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard  set  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  servants  to  work,  and  he  then 
proceeds :  — 

44  But  this  good  old  man  went  out  again 
about  the  third  hour,  which  was  what  the 
Jews  called  the  time  of  the  morning,  and 
he  see  some  men  hanging  about  at  the 
corners  like  the  men  as  you  see.  And  he 
said  unto  tbem,  4  O  men,  what  are  ye 
stanning  idling  round  like  this  here  for? 
Go  into  my  vineyard,  and  I  will  give  you 
one  penny  wages.'  And  behold  they 
went. 

"Then  a  bit  later  on  he  went  into  the 
markit,  and  he  cried  out,  4  What !  more 
on  you  stanning  idle  in  the  markit  place  ? 
Do  ye  not  no,  Jews,  as  it  is  what  we  say 
is  the  nineth  hour  ?  Go  straight  away  into 
my  vineyard,  and  I  will  be  fair,  and  give 
you  one  penny  wages.'  And  behold  they 
went. 
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"  And  so  the  old  gentleman  kept  a  go- 
ing round  the  streets,  finding;  out  all  the 
idle  Jews*    For  he  was  a  reafgood  man. 

"  But  when  paying  time  come,  he  called 
them  all  round  him,  and  he  give  them  all 
just  a  penny  a  peas,  wether  they  had  been 
working  long  or  short  So  he  did.  And 
then  them  there  men  as  had  been  gether- 
ing  his  grapes  all  day  in  the  skortchin  sun 
started  a  grumbling  at  this  kind  old  man, 
saying  as  they  had  done  more  than  a  pen- 
nerth  of  work  for  him,  *  for  look  as  how 
weere  swettin,  sir.' 

"Then  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
started  of  them,  saying,  *  O  men,  did  you 
not  go  and  say  as  you  would  gether  me 
grapes  all  day  for  one  penny?  Didnt 
you  ? '  And  the  wicked  men  then  see  as 
the  old  Jew  had  them,  and  they  cried  and 
said,  •  Behold  yes.'  But  the  old  gentleman 
kept  it  on,  and  shouted,  *  Sharnt  Fdo  what  I 
like  with  my  own  money,  idlers  ?  Sharnt 
I  ? '  And  the  wickid  men  came  to  pass,  and 
said,  *  O  yes,  sir,'  for  they  was  getting  a  bit 
frighted.  Then  the  old  man  got  savijer 
unto  them,  and  he  shouted,  •  Then,  behold, 
all  of  ye  go  out  of  my  vineyard  quick,  and 
mind,  the  first  of  you  shall  be  last,  and  the 
last  ones  first  So  out  you  go  sharp.'  And 
they  went  right  away  with  their  pennies, 
sorrering  for  their  deeds.  But  it  taught 
them  a  great  lesson  of  thankfullness, 
which  was  the  heavenly  meening  of  this 
here  parable,  for  Jesus  new  more  parables 
then  any  one  except  God  the  Father." 

The  following  anecdote  will  tend  to 
show  the  danger  of  "priming"  school 
children  for  public  examination. 

A  certain  dominie  of  a  poor  village 
school  out  amongst  the  Lincolnshire  wolds 
had  been  so  upright  and  so  successful  in 
his  humble  sphere — or,  let  me  whisper  it, 
so  wise  in  his  generation  —  that  he  had 
gained  the  sincere  esteem  of  squire,  par- 
son, and  yeoman  alike.  But,  alack  1  the 
honest  pedagogue's  golden  laurels  were, 
on  one  miserable  and  inauspicious  day, 
suddenly  torn  from  his  brow  and  dashed 
to  the  ground ;  or,  to  put  it  more  appo- 
sitely, the  schoolmaster  was  assailed  by 
the  evil  one  in  such  a  really  brazen  fash- 
ion, that  the  good  man  quite  forgot  for  the 
nonce  his  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan ; " 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  he  had  to  drink 
the  bitterest  gall  in  consequence  of  his 
error.     It  happened  as  follows. 

One  afternoon,  just  as  the  scholars  were 
about  to  be  dismissed,  the  village  parson 
tripped  into  the  school  and  acquainted  the 
master  that  he  was  entertaining  an  old 
university  friend  at  the  vicarage  for  a  day 
or  two.    This  friend,  he  explained,  had 


expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  school 
early  the  next  morning,  and  listen  to  the 
master  put  a  few  questions  to  the  lads  on 
religious  knowledge.  The  clergyman  con- 
siderately assured  the  schoolmaster  that 
his  friend's  standard  of  what  a  religious 
education  should  consist  in  was  a  very  low 
one,  and  that,  accordingly,  the  little  rus- 
tics need  only  be  asked  the  simplest  ques- 
tions ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  apologized 
to  the  master  for  giving  him  such  a  short 
notice  of  his  friend's  visit. 

Then,  after  the  parson  had  left,  that 
poor  Lincolnshire  pedagogue  was  tempted 
to  do  a  grievous  .and  sinful  (or,  at  least,  a 
very  injudicious)  thing.  Time  was  short, 
the  little  wretches'  memories  were  shorter 
still,  and  his  own  reputation  was  at  stake  t 
Yes,  he  must  adopt  a  ruse%  or  forever  hide 
his  head  in  ignominy. 

Accordingly  he  called  his  little  grey* 
smocked  "  first  class  "  before  him,  arranged 
the  members  in  a  certain  order,  grafted 
into  each  blossoming  yokel  the  particular 
question  he  intended  to  put  to  him  in  the 
morning,  and  likewise  added  the  correct 
answer.  After  priming  the  young  hope- 
fuls over  and  over  again  with  their  respec- 
tive answers,  he  ventured  to  dismiss 
them. 

The  morning  came,  and  every  member 
of  the  "  first  class  "  put  in  an  appearance. 
As  the  clergyman  and  his  friend  did  not 
enter  the  school  punctually  at  nine  o'clock, 
the  dominie  utilized  the  few  spare  minutes 
in  setting  several  of  the  lads  to  sharpen 
slate  pencils,  dust  the  pictures,  etc.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  in  the  hurry  of  the 
moment  he  called  upon  one  of  the  tall 
"  first  class  "  lads  to  carry  out  two  stone 
ink-bottles  into  the  back  porch,  and  or- 
dered him  to  clean  off  the  great  streaks  of 
ink,  and  the  patches  of  matted  dust 

Shortly  afterwards  the  two  visitors 
walked  in,  and,  after  congratulating  the 
master  upon  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness 
of  the  school,  etc.,  they  requested  that  the 
examination  might  at  once  begin.  The 
master,  quite  forgetting  that  one  of  his 
first  class  boys  was  absent  in  the  back 
yard,  commenced  to  put  his  questions  to 
the  class  in  the  particular  order  which  he 
had  arranged  and  promised. 

Pointing  to  one  boy,  he  asked :  — 

"  What  is  that  part  of  you,  my  lad, 
which  can  never  die  ?  " 

"  My  soul,  sir,"  smartly  replied  the  rus- 
tic, with  an  air  of  confidence  and  decision 
which  was  really  quite  admirable  and  sur-  > 
prising  in  one  so  young. 

The  visitors  nodded  their  approval,  and 
I  the  dominie  continued  his  interrogations. 
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••  Now  you,  my  boy,"  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  third  boy  in  the  back  row,  "tell  us 
who  made  you  r  " 

Now  the  lad  thus  addressed  occupied 
the  very  position  (third  from  the  end,  back 
row)  which  had  been  vacated  by  the  indus- 
trious pupil  out  in  the  porch.  Accordingly, 
this  was  not  his  proper  question ;  and, 
remembering  the  master's  positive  instruc- 
tions that  he  was  only  to  give  a  certain 
answer  to  a  certain  question,  he  bravely 
remained  dumb  and  quiescent. 

"Will  you  be  quick  and  tell  me,  sir?" 
the  master  cried  out  angrily,  never  dream- 
ing, of  course,  that  any  hitch  had  occurred. 

No;  the  lad  never  opened  his  lips  or 
twitched  a  muscle.  Possibly  he  thought 
the  master  was  "  trying  it  on  "  with  him. 

"  Come,  my  dear  child,"  the  visitor  ven- 
tured to  interject,  seeing  the  painful  cha- 
grin of  the  dominie,  "you  should  try  to 
five  your  master  some  sort  of  answer, 
urely  you  know,  my  lad,  that  it  was  God 
who  made  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  it  wanna  me  I "  the  lad  at  last 
burst  forth,  "  I'm  sure  it  wanna,  sir !  The 
boy  as  God  made  is  outside  washin'  t'  ink- 
pots ! " 

And  so  that  Lincolnshire  pedagogue 
was  punished  for  his  grievous  delin- 
quency.    I  draw  a  veil  over  the  sequel. 

I  now  give  a  further. extract  from  an 
essay  upon  "A  ramble  in  a  Park." 

The  class  had  been  told  that  they  might 
write  a  description  of  any  holiday  ramble 
they  had  ever  been  indulged  with,  and  the 
result  was  that  I  received  exercises  headed 
"A  ramble  in  the  Street,"  "A  ramble 
round  the  Stalls,"  "  A  ramble  in  the  Coun- 
try," etc.,  etc.  I  choose  this  specimen  (the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  essay)  because 
it  throws  a  certain  vivid  side-light  upon  a 
scene  which  most  of  us  have  only  wit- 
nessed from  the  stalls  or  boxes. 

"  We  then  got  near  to  some  large  water. 
It  was  very  large  and  still.  We  sat  down 
upon  a  seat  where  there  was  an  old  man 
reading  a  book,  and  a  young  woman 
asleep.  The  young  woman  was  very  poor. 
One  of  her  boots  was  a  good  one,  out  the 
other  was  not.  I  picked  her  bonnet  from 
oft  the  sand,  and  put  it  on  her  shoulder  as 
was  sticking  up.  We  then  walked  about 
along  time  looking  at  the  people  in  the 
boats,  and  follering  the  swans.  Then  we 
went  to  where  there  was  a  lot  of  rich  peo- 

Ele  riding  in  carriages,  and  on  the  top  of 
orses.     I  looked  most  at  the  boys  and 
♦girls  on  their  ponies.    The  boys  had  nice 
red  faces  and  big  white  collars,  and  nice 
straight  new  trowsers  without  any  holes. 
The  girls  had  got  on  such  a  lot  of  hair, 
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and  it  tossed  up  and  down  and  round  like 
as  their  ponies  did.  The  girls  sat  with 
both  their  legs  over  one  side,  and  one  leg 
cocked  up  a  bit  just  reddy  for  slipping 
over  the  reglar  way,  else  jumping  off. 
There  was  scarcely  any  noise,  except  talk- 
ing and  lading,  and  the  little  girls  look  at 
you  as  if  they  dont  hardly  know  your 
there.  I  had  a  hapenny,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  pay,  because  there  was  nobody 
to  come  round." 

The  following  extract  from  an  essay  on 
"TAe  Moon"  affords  —  in  defiance  of  its 
title  —  some  most  interesting  glimpses  of 
sublunary  home-life. 

"To  look  at  the  white  moon  shinin 
threw  your  winder  at  night,  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  lissnin  to  your  father 
and  mother's  knives  and  forks  rattlin  on 
their  plates  while  they  are  getting  their 
niced  suppers,  is  the  prittist  site  you  ever 
seed.  When  it's  liver  and  hunyens  there 
a  having,  you  can  smell  it  all  the  way  up- 
stairs. It  looks  very  brite  and  nearly  all 
white.  Once  when  they  was  a  having 
Fried  fish  and  potaters  I  crept  out  of  my 
bedroom  to  the  top  of  the  stares  all  in  the 
dark,  just  so  as  to  have  a  better  lissen  and 
a  nearer  smell.  I  forget  wether  there 
was  a  moon  that  night.  I  dont  think  as 
there  was,  cose  I  got  to  the  top  of  the 
stares  afore  I  new  I  was  there,  and  1 
tumbled  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stares,  a  bursting  open  the  door  at  the 
bottom,  and  rolling  into  the  room  nearly 
as  far  as  the  supper  table.  My  father 
thote  of  giving  me  the  stick  for  it,  but  he 
let  my  mother  give  me  a  bit  of  fish  on 
some  bread,  andtold  me  to  skittle  off  to 
bed  again.  I  am  sure  there  was  not  no 
moon,  else  I  should  have  seed  there  wasnt 
a  top  stare  when  I  put  my  foot  out  slow. 
I  only  skratted  my  left  eye  and  ear  a  bit 
with  that  last  bump  at  the  bottom,  witch 
was  a  hard  one.  Stares  are  steeper  than 
girls  think,  speshilly  where  the  corner  is. 

"  Boys  who  say  as  the  man  in  the  moon 
was  sent  there  for  picking  up  sticks  on  the 
Sunday,  are  simpletuns,  and  dont  no  noth- 
ing about  the  moon  what  its  like.  You 
should  not  call  them  names,  but  just  tell 
them  that  what  they  think  is  the  man's 
eyes  and  nose  and  mouth  is  only  vallys 
and  holes  witch  you  cant  say  now  as  the 
Bible  didnt  tell  you  of  it.  Then  if  they 
say  to  you  as  the  moon  is  not  all  them 
thousends  of  miles  off,  else  how  could  the 
cow  jump  over  it,  do  not  call  these  poor 
boys  names,  else  you  wood  be  a  cowherd ; 
but  just  tell  them  nicedly  and  gently  as 
you  never  did  beleave  about  that  there 
cow.    Tell  them  as  not  even  race  horses 
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could  do  it,  but  only  hangils,  and  they  will 
beleave  you,  and  thank  you  for  making 
them  wiser  every  day.  If  these  simple- 
tuns  say  to  you  as  they  do  not  beleave 
that  the  moon  is  round,  cose  what  about 
its  getting  smaller  and  smaller  and  shapin 
itself  difrent;  just  tell  them  as  it  is  all 
along  of  spinnin  round  like,  thats  all,  and 
they  will  beleave  you,  and  say  thank  you 
for  all  that  you  have  told  them. 

"  Everything  about  the  moon  is  true,  so 
mind  ana  stick  to  it,  witch  you  will  be  re- 
warded for,  and  not  be  fntened  of  lying 
down  on  your  death  bed." 

The  extract  which  follows  is  the  latter 
portion  of  a  third  standard  lad's  essay  on 
44  Cleanliness:' 

"  Then  do  not  go  and  say  that  vou  are 
feared  of  making  yourself  clean,  just  be- 
cose  it  is  cold  and  it  hurts  to  get  the  dirt 
off,  or  becose  the  suds  get  in  your  eye. 
For  when  you  are  clean,  people  do  not 
edge  away  from  you,  never  mind  about 
your  clothes,  but  they  say  unto  you  like 
our  teacher  that  it  is  next  to  godlyness. 
Be  thankful  unto  him  becose  your  mothers 
can  afford  soap,  and  becose  they  make 
vou  use  it.  Also  when  your  mother  puts 
ner   finger   down   your  coat-neck   afore 


breakfast,  and  peeps  to  see  if  there's  any 
black  there,  and  then  sends  you  back  to 
the  sink  again  to  wash  yourself  better,  say 
unto  her,  yes  mother,  also  smiling.  On 
Saturday  nights  say  also  unto  her,  mother 
dont  forget  to  get  my  bath-tub  reddy  for 
me,  and  a  new  peace  of  soap,  for  I  love  to 
wash  myself  count  of  cleanliness  for  it  is 
next  to  godlyness.  Do  not  be  same  as 
them  there  Blacks,  and  Amerikens,  and 
Ingoos,  which  just  splashes  their  faces 
with  water  and  no  soap,  and  never  gets 
inside  of  a  tub,  only  paddling  about  bits 
of  rivers. 

"  When  you  say  to  a  dirty  boy  *  Dirty 
Dick  wants  the  stick,'  only  say  it  about 
once,  so  as  he  cant  say  as  you  are  wick  id. 
Say  unto  him,  look  at  the  thoteful  cat, 
which  spits  on  its  pores  just  to  get  a  bit 
of  larther  for  a  fair  start,  and  then  wipes 
its  nose,  and  into  its  eyes,  also  behind  its 
ears,  not  counting  over.  Then  say  unto 
him  as  it  will  actshelly  lick  itself  where  it 
cant  get  its  pores,  rather  than  be  hitching 
anywheres  round.  Tell  him  to  look  at  the 
necks  of  masters  and  superintendents  and 
preachers,  and  he  will  never  find  a  ring, 
which  is  allways  a  sine  as  you  have  not 
gone  far  down." 

Henry  J.  Barker. 


Discoveries  made  by  Accident. —  Chlo- 
roform, which  has  proved  such  an  inestimable 
boon  to  thousands  of  sufferers,  was  discovered 
by  chance.  Dr.  Simpson  (who  was  afterwards 
knighted)  set  himself  to  find  some  anaesthetic 
to  take  the  place  of  ether,  which  had  gained 
a  bad  name  owing  to  the  fact  that  several 
deaths  had  occurred  through  the  careless  use 
of  it.  Other  scientists  joined  him  in  his  re- 
searches, and  carefully  analyzed  every  sub- 
stance which  they  thought  was  in  the  least 
likely  to  give  the  desired  result  One  night 
the  party  were  busily  engaged  in  their  self- 
imposed  task.  They  had  tested  every  sub- 
stance which  had  been  selected  for  experiment 
without  anything  approaching  to  a  favorable 
issue,  and  were  beginning  to  feel  disheartened 
by  their  lack  of  success.  As  one  of  them  was 
poking  about  the  laboratory  to  see  if  he  could 
find  anything  else  which  might  be  put  into  the 
little  testing  glass  with  which  each  was  pro- 
vided, he  happened  upon  a  small  bottle  of  a 
dark  substance  which  was  looked  upon  more 
as  a  curiosity  than  as  possessing  any  useful 
properties.  With  scarcely  a  thought  of  suc- 
cess, he  poured  a  little  of  it  into  each  of  the 


tubes,  and  the  members  of  the  party  began  to 
inhale  it  For  a  few  moments  they  seemed 
seized  with  an  unusual  gladness,  but  soon  they 
one  after  another  fell  to  the  ground,  overcome 
by  the  powerful  fumes.  As  they  gradually 
came  to  again,  they  recognized  that  their 
search  was  over,  and  from  that  occasion  dates 
the  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  The 
rollers  which  are  used  to  spread  the  ink  with 
which  newspapers  and  books  are  printed  are 
the  outcome  of  an  accident  In  days  gone  by 
pelt  balls  were  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
Shropshire  printer  was  unable  to  lay  his  hands 
upon  the  pelt  ball  with  which  he  wanted  to 
ink  the  type.  He  was  pressed  for  time,  and 
caught  up  the  first  thing  that  seemed  to  him 
capable  of  serving  the  purposes  of  the  missing 
pelt  ball.  This  happened  to  be  a  piece  of 
glue  which  had  fallen  from  the  glue-pot,  and 
which  did  the  work  so  effectively  that  he  men- 
tioned his  improvisation  to  his  fellow-workmen. 
Experiments  followed,  and  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  glue,  mixed  with  molasses  to 
give  it  the  requisite  consistency,  was  the  best 
possible  article  for  this  purpose. 

Casseli**  Saturday  Journal. 
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LOVE  AND  NATURE,  ETC. 


LOVE  AND  NATURE. 


O  ye  birds  there,  our  sweetest  in  singing, 
Did  ye  learn  your  glad  music  of  streams  ? 

From  yon  fountain  melodiously  springing 
Like  a  sleeper  awakened  from  dreams? 

Hark,  that  bell-note!     How  sweetly  it  tin- 
kled 

Over  ledges,  thro'  mosses  and  fern ! 
As  ye  bathed  there  at  noon  dew-besprinkled, 

Did  the  first  bird  its  first  note  there  learn? 

And  the  winds,  now  in  autumn-leaves  moan- 
ing. 

Now  joyous  and  gay  after  rain, 
Did  ye  near  them,  your  answer  intoning, 

With  a  sadder  or  gayer  refrain  ? 

And  the  storms,  were  they  also  your  teachers  ? 

Say,  thou  eagle,  dread  monarch  on  high, 
Lord  of  air  and  of  all  feathered  creatures, 

Came  it  thence,  thine  unearthly  shrill  cry? 

Was  it  thus,  now  such  melodies  pouring, 
That  ye  learnt  your  first  lesson,  sweet  birds? 

Even  as  eloquence,  high  in  its  soaring, 
Was  content  first  to  stammer  in  words  ? 

Till  the  nightingale  all  notes  combining, 
Song  of  finch,  thrush,  and  warbler,  oft-told, 

Came  last,  like  a  Homer,  refining 
Rude  lays  to  an  epic  of  gold.* 

Ah,  not  thus,  came  the  answer,  replying 
From  a  songster,  the  sage  of  the  grove, 

Not  from  wind,  stream,  or  fountain,  outlying, 
But  within  us  the  teacher,  from  love ! 

Love,  it  may  be,  the  picker,  the  chooser, 
Nature's  sweetest  sounds  apt  to  recall ; 

Love,  it  may  be,  the  borrower,  the  user, 
But  'tis  love  at  the  source  after  all. 

Love  a  joy,  and  a  bliss,  and  a  yearning, 
Love  a  pang,  and  a  pain  of  aesire  : 

Ask  yon  lark  there  whose  rapture  is  burning 
In  the  firmament,  catching  its  fire : 

Ask  the  skylark,  our  wonder,  our  glory, 
As  he  sings  from  his  honest  sweet  breast, 

Tho'  a  world  may  be  listening,  his  story, 
To  his  little  brown  mate  in  the  nest ! 

So  the  love-note,  the  love-song,  the  warning 
When  the  hawk  is  abroad  in  the  sky, 

Are  love's  offspring,  immediately  born  in 
Love's  heart,  and  without  love  they  die. 

For  a  thousand  sweet  notes  may  be  ringing, 
Heard  Nature's  rude  harpstrings  along; 

But  the  charm  of  them  all  is  in  singing, 
And  the  heart  is  the  charm  of  the  song. 

And  would  ye  too,  our  singers  not  perish, 
But  live  on,  and  sound  through  the  years,  — 

Know,  'tis  Nature  alone  we  most  cherish, 
But  Nature  made  human  thro'  tears. 

•  "  Inspired  mocking-bird,  greatest  of  plagiarists." 


For  a  thousand  sweet  thoughts  may  be  winging, 
Love-born,  youthful  fancies  along, 

But  as  pearls  to  enchain  us  need  stringing, 
So  love  to  enthrall  us  needs  song. 
Spectator.  A.  G.  B. 


THE  SNOWDROP. 

Through  days  of  rain  and  nights  of  snow 
A  flower  grew  silently  and  slow, 

Till  all  around  was  white ; 
Then  clad  in  robes  of  tender  green, 
With  faery  bells  that  peep  between. 

The  snowdrop  seeks  the  light 

What  kindly  hand  has  tended  thee 
In  thy  dark  cell  where  none  could  see 

The  future  promise  bright  ? 
How  could  we  know  while  Nature  slept, 
A  treasure  like  thyself  she  kept 

To  gladden  Winter's  sight  ? 

Only  a  drooping  flower  of  snow ! 
It  sets  the  beating  heart  aglow 

With  hopes  of  brighter  times; 
And  while  the  little  snowbells  ring, 
We  hear  the  music  of  the  Spring 

Float  on  the  airy  chimes. 

A  flower  so  tender,  yet  so  brave, 
That  springs  from  out  a  wintry  grave, 

Needs  not  the  praise  of  song. 
I  hear  thee  whisper,  flower  of  snow : 
"  Through  days  of  sorrow,  nights  of  woe. 

Be  hopeful,  and  be  strong  I  " 
Chambers' Journal.      R.  A.  MACWlLLIAM. 


TRUE  GIFTS. 


He  gives  no  gift  who  gives  to  me 

Things  rich  and  rare, 
Unless  within  the  gift  he  give 

Of  love  some  share. 

He  gives  no  gift  who  gives  to  me 

SUver  and  gold, 
If  but  to  make  his  own  heart  glad ; 

Such  gift  is  cold. 

He  gives  me  gifts  who,  giving  such, 

My  wants  would  ease, 
Feeling  most  pitv  for  my  need 

In  lacking  these. 

He  gives  me  gifts  most  rich  and  rare 

Who  gives  to  me, 
Out  of  the  riches  of  his  heart, 

True  sympathy. 

He  gives  best  gifts  who,  giving  nought 

Of  worldly  store. 
Gives  me  his  friendship,  love,  and  trust  — 

I  ask  no  more. 
Chambers'  Journal.  LAURA  HARVEY* 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
ON  JUSTICE. 

[In  the  January  number  of  this  review 
(page  126).  I  made  the  incidental  state- 
ment that  "  should  I  be  able  to  complete 
Part  IV.  of  the  •Principles  of  Ethics,' 
treating  of  •Justice,'  of  which  the  first 
chapters  only  are  at  present  written,  I 
hope  to  deal  adequately  with  these  rela- 
tions between  the  ethics  of  the  progressive 
condition  and  the  ethics  of  that  condition 
which  is  the  goal  of  progress— a  goal 
ever  to  be  recognized,  though  it  cannot  be 
actually  reached."  These  chapters  were 
written  nearly  a  year  ago ;  the  fourth,  not 
quite  finished,  having  been  untouched 
since  May  last.  In  view  of  the  possibility 
that  the  division  of  which  they  form  part 
may  never  be  completed,  or  otherwise  that 
its  completion  may  be  long  delayed,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  as  the  topic  dealt  with 
is  now  being  discussed,  these  first  chap- 
ters may,  perhaps  with  advantage,  be  pub- 
lished forthwith.  The  editor  having  kindly 
assented  to  my  proposal  to  issue  them  in 
this  review,  I  here  append  the  first  three ; 
reserving  two  others,  conveniently  separa- 
ble in  subject-matter,  for  another  article.] 


ANIMAL-ETHICS. 

Those  who  have  not  read  the  first 
division  of  this  work*  will  be  surprised 
by  the  above  title.  But  the  chapters  on 
14  Conduct  in  General "  and  «•  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Conduct "  will  have  shown  to  those 
who  have  read  them  that  something  which 
may  be  regarded  as  animal-ethics  is  im- 
plied. 

It  was  there  shown  that  the  conduct 
which  ethics  treats  of  is  not  separable 
from  conduct  at  large ;  that  the  highest 
conduct  is  that  which  conduces  to  the 
greatest  length,  breadth,  and  complete- 
ness of  life ;  and  that  by  implication  there 
is  a  conduct  proper  to  each  species  of 
animal,  which  is  the  relatively  good  con- 
duct—  a  conduct  which  stands  towards 
that  species  as  the  conduct  we  morally  ap- 
prove stands  towards  the  human  species. 

Most  people  regard  the  subject-matter 
of  ethics  as  being  conduct  considered  as 

•  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  Data  of  Ethics. 


calling  forth  approbation  or  reprobation. 
But  the,  primary  subject-matter  of  ethics 
is  conduct  considered  objectively  as  pro- 
ducing good  or  bad  results  to  self  or  others 
or  both. 

Even  those  who  think  of  ethics  as  con- 
cerned only  with  conduct  which  deserves 
praise  or  blame,  tacitly  recognize  an  ani- 
mal-ethics ;  for  certain  acts  of  animals 
excite  in  them  antipathy  or  sympathy.  A 
bird  which  feeds  its  mate  while  she  is  sit- 
ting is  regarded  with  a  sentiment  of  ap- 
proval. For  a  hen  which  refuses  to  sit 
upon  her  eggs  there  is  a  feeling  of  aver- 
sion ;  while  one  which  fights  in  defence  of 
her  chickens  is  admired. 

Egoistic  acts,  as  well  as  altruistic  acts, 
in  animals  are  classed  as  good  or  bad.  A 
squirrel  which  lays  up  a  store  of  food  for 
the  winter  is  thought  of  as  doing  that 
which  a  squirrel  ought  to  do ;  and  contrari- 
wise, one  which  idly  makes  no  provision 
and  dies  of  starvation,  is  thought  of  as 
properly  paying  the  penalty  of  improvi- 
dence. A  dog  which  surrenders  its  bone 
to  another  without  a  struggle,  and  runs 
away,  we  call  a  coward  —  a  word  of  repro- 
bation. 

Thus  then  it  is  clear  that  acts  which  are 
conducive  to  preservation  of  offspring  or 
of  the  individual  we  consider  as  good  rel- 
atively to  the  species,  and  conversely. 

The  two  classes  of  cases  of  altruistic 
and  egoistic  acts  of  animals  just  given, 
exemplify  the  two. cardinal  and  opposed 
principles  of  animal-ethics. 

During  immaturity  benefits  received 
must  be  inversely  proportionate  to  capaci- 
ties possessed.  Within  the  family  group 
most  must  be  given  where  least  is  de- 
served, if  desert  is  measured  by  worth. 
Contrariwise,  after  maturity  is  reached, 
benefits  must  vary  directly  as  worth; 
worth  being  measured  by  fitness  to  the 
conditions  of  existence.  The  ill  fitted 
must  suffer  the  evils  of  unfitness,  and  the 
well  fitted  profit  by  their  fitness. 

These  are  the  two  laws  which  a  species 
must  conform  to  if  it  is  to  be  preserved. 
Limiting  the  proposition  to  the  higher 
types  (for  in  the  lower  types,  parents  give 
to  offspring  no  other  aid  than  that  of  lay- 
ing up  a  small  amount  of  nutriment  with 
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the  germ ;  the  result  being  that  an  enor- 
mous mortality  has  to  be  balanced  by  an 
enormous  fertility)  —  thus  limiting  the 
proposition,  I  say,  it  is  clear  that  if,  among 
the  young,  benefit  were  proportioned  to 
efficiency,  the  species  would  disappear 
forthwith ;  and  if,  among  adults,  benefit 
were  proportioned  to  inefficiency  the  spe- 
cies would  disappear  by  decay  in  a  few 
generations  (see  Principles  of  Sociology, 
§322). 

What  is  the  ethical  aspect  of  these 
principles?  In  the  first  place,  animal  life 
of  all  but  the  lowest  kinds  has  been  main- 
tained by  virtue  of  them.  Excluding  the 
Protozoa,  among  which  their  operation  is 
scarcely  discernible,  we  see  that  without 
gratis  benefits  to  offspring,  and  earned 
benefits  to  adults,  life  could  not  have  con- 
tinued. 

In  the  second  place,  by  virtue  of  them 
life  has  gradually  evolved  into  higher 
forms.  By  care  of  offspring  which  has 
become  greater  with  advancing  organiza- 
tion, and  by  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the 
competition  among  adults  which  has  be- 
come keener  with  advancing  organization, 
superiority  has  been  perpetually  fostered, 
and  further  advances  caused. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  to  this 
self-sacrificing  care  for  the  young  and  this 
struggle  for  existence  among  adults,  has 
been  due  the  carnage  and  the  death  by 
starvation  which  have  characterized  the 
evolution  of  life  from  the  beginning.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  processes  consequent 
on  conformity  to  these  principles  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  production  of  torturing 
parasites,  which  out-number  in  their  kinds 
all  other  creatures. 

To  those  who  take  a  pessimist  view  of 
animal-life  in  general,  contemplation  of 
these  principles  can  of  course  yield  only 
dissatisfaction.  But  to  those  who  take  an 
optimist  view,  or  a  meliorist  view,  of  life 
in  general,  and  who  accept  the  postulate 
of  hedonism,  contemplation  of  these  prin- 
ciples must  yield  greater  or  less  satisfac- 
tion, and  fulfilment  of  them  must  be  eth- 
ically approved. 

Otherwise  considered,  these  principles 
are  either,  according  to  the  current  belief, 
expressions  of  the  divine  will,  or,  accord- 


ing to  the  agnostic  belief,  indicate  the 
mode  in  which  works  the  unknowable 
power  throughout  the  universe;  and  in 
either  case  they  have  the  warrant  hence 
derived. 

But  here,  leaving  aside  the  ultimate  con- 
troversy of  pessimism  versus  optimism, 
it  will  suffice  for  present  purposes  to  set 
out  with  a  hypothetical  postulate,  and  to 
limit  it  to  a  single  species.  If  the  pres- 
ervation and  prosperity  of  such  species  is 
to  be  desired,  there  inevitably  emerges 
one  most  general  conclusion  and  from  it 
three  less  general  conclusions. 

The  most  general  conclusion  is  that,  in 
order  of  obligation,  the  preservation  of  the 
species  takes  precedence  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  individual.  It  is  true  that  the 
species  has  no  existence  save  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  individuals ;  and  it  is  true  that, 
therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  species  is  an 
end  to  be  subserved  only  as  subserving 
the  welfares  of  individuals.  But  since 
disappearance  of  the  species,  implying 
disappearance  of  all  individuals,  involves 
absolute  failure  in  achieving  the  end, 
whereas  disappearance  of  individuals, 
though  carried  to  a  great  extent,  may  leave 
outstanding  such  number  as  can,  by  con- 
tinuance of  the  species,  make  subsequent 
fulfilment  of  the  end  possible  ;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  individual  must,  in  a  variable 
degree  according  to  circumstances,  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies, where  the  two  conflict.  The  resulting 
corollaries  are  these :  — 

First,  that  among  adults  there  must  be 
conformity  to  the  law  that  benefits  re- 
ceived shall  be  directly  proportionate  to 
merits  possessed ;  merits  being  measured 
by  power  of  self-sustentation.  For,  other- 
wise, the  species  must  suffer  in  two  ways. 
It  must  suffer  immediately  by  sacrifice  of 
superior  to  inferior,  which  entails  a  general 
diminution  of  welfare  ;  and  it  must  suffer 
remotely  by  furthering  increase  of  the 
inferior  and,  by  implication,  hindering  in- 
crease of  the  superior,  and  by  a  consequent 
general  deterioration  which,  if  continued, 
must  end  in  extinction. 

Second,  that  during  early  life,  before 
self-sustentation  has  become  possible,  and 
also  while  it  can  be  but  partial,  the  aid 
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given  must  be  the  greatest  where  the 
worth  shown  is  the  smallest  —  benefits 
received  must  be  inversely  proportionate 
to  merits  possessed ;  merits  being  meas- 
ured by  power  of  self-sustentation.  Un- 
less there  are  gratis  benefits  to  offspring, 
unqualified  at  first  and  afterwards  qualified 
by  decrease  as  maturity  is  approached, 
the  species  must  disappear  by  extinction 
of  its  young.  There  is,  of  course,  neces- 
sitated a  proportionate  self -subordination 
of  adults. 

Third,  to  this  self-subordi nation  entailed 
by  parenthood  has,  in  certain  cases,  to  be 
added  a  further  self-subordination.  If  the 
constitution  of  the  species  and  its  condi- 
tions of  existence  are  such  that  sacrifices, 
partial  or  complete,  of  some  of  its  indi- 
viduals, so  subserve  the  welfare  of  the 
species  that  its  numbers  are  better  main- 
tained than  they  would  otherwise  be,  then 
there  results  a  justification  for  such  sac- 
rifices. 

Such  are  the  laws  by  conformity  to 
which  a  species  is  maintained ;  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  preservation  of  a  particu- 
lar species  is  a  desideratum,  there  arises 
in  it  an  obligation  to  conform  to  these 
laws,  which  we  may  call,  according  to  the 
case  in  question,  quasi-ethical  or  ethical. 

11. 

SUB-HUMAN  JUSTICE. 

Of  the  two  essential  but  opposed  prin- 
ciples of  action  by  pursuance  of  which 
each  species  is  preserved,  we  are  here  con- 
cerned only  with  the  second.  Passing  over 
the  law  of  the  family  as  composed  of  adults 
and  young,  we  have  now  to  consider  ex- 
clusively the  law  of  the  species  as  com- 
posed of  adults  only. 

This  law  we  have  seen  to  be  that  indi- 
viduals of  most  worth,  as  measured  by 
their  fitness  to  the  conditions  of  existence, 
shall  have  the  greatest  benefits,  and  that 
inferior  individuals  shall  receive  smaller 
benefits,  or  suffer  greater  evils,  or  both 
results  —  a  law  which,  under  its  biolog- 
ical aspect,  has  for  its  implication  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Interpreted  in 
ethical  terms  it  is  that  each  individual 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  effects  of  its  own 
nature  and  resulting  conduct.    Through- 


out sub-human  life  this  law  holds  without 
qualification ;  for  there  exists  no  agency 
by  which,  among  adults,  the  relations  be- 
tween conduct  and  consequence  can  be 
interfered  with. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  import  of  this 
law  we  may  with  advantage  pause  a  mo- 
ment to  contemplate  an  analogous  law; 
or,  rather,  the  same  law  as  exhibited  in  an- 
other sphere.  Besides  being  displayed  in 
the  relations  among  members  of  the  spe- 
cies, as  respectively  well  or  ill  sustained 
according  to  their  well-adapted  activities 
or  ill-adapted  activities,  it  is  displayed  in 
the  relations  of  parts  of  each  organism  to 
one  another. 

Every  muscle,  every  viscus,  every  gland, 
receives  blood  in  proportion  to  function. 
If  it  does  little  it  is  ill-fed  and  dwindles ;  if 
it  does  much  it  is  well-fed  and  grows.  By 
this  balancing  of  expenditure  in  action 
and  payment  in  nutriment,  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  balancing  of  the  relative 
powers  of  the  parts  of  the  organism ;  so 
that  the  organism  as  a  whole  is  fitted  to 
its  existence  by  having  the  proportions  of 
its  parts  continuously  adjusted  to  the  re- 
quirements. And  clearly  this  principle 
of  self-adjustment  within  each  individual 
is  parallel  to  that  principle  of  self-adjust- 
ment by  which  the  species  as  a  whole 
keeps  itself  fitted  to  its  environment.  For 
by  the  better  nutrition  and  greater  power 
of  propagation  which  comes  to  members 
of  the  species  that  have  faculties  and  con- 
sequent activities  best  adapted  to  the 
needs,  joined  with  the  lower  sustentation 
of  self  and  offspring  which  accompany 
less  adapted  faculties  and  activities,  there 
is  caused  such  special  growth  of  the  spe- 
cies as  most  conduces  to  its  survival  in 
face  of  surrounding  conditions. 

This,  then,  is  the  law  of  sub-human  jus- 
tice, that  each  individual  shall  receive  the 
benefits  and  the  evils  of  its  own  nature 
and  its  consequent  conduct. 

But  sub-human  justice  is  extremely  im- 
perfect, alike  in  general  and  in  detail. 

In  general,  it  is  imperfect  in  the  sense 
that  there  exist  multitudinous  species  the 
sustentation  of  which  depends  on  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  other  species; 
and  this  wholesale  destruction    implies 
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that  the  species  serving  as  prey  have  the 
relations  between  conduct  and  conse- 
quence so  habitually  broken  that  in  but 
very  few  individuals  are  they  long  main- 
tained. It  is  true  that  in  such  cases  the 
premature  loss  of  life  suffered  from  ene- 
mies by  nearly  all  members  of  the  species, 
must  be  considered  as  resulting  from  their 
natures  —  their  inability  to  contend  with 
the  destructive  agencies  they  are  exposed 
to.  But  we  may  fitly  recognize  the  truth 
that  this  violent  ending  of  the  immense 
majority  of  its  lives,  implies  that  the  spe- 
cies is  one  in  which  justice,  as  above  con- 
ceived, is  displayed  in  but  small  measure. 

Sub-human  justice  is  extremely  imper- 
fect in  detail,  in  the  sense  that  the  relation 
between  conduct  and  consequence  is  in 
such  an  immense  proportion  of  cases 
broken  by  accidents — accidents  of  kinds 
which  fall  indiscriminately  upon  inferior 
and  superior  individuals.  There  are  the 
multitudinous  deaths  caused  by  inclem- 
encies of  weather,  which,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  best  members  of  the 
species  are  liable  to  like  the  worst.  There 
are  other  multitudinous  deaths  caused  by 
scarcity  of  food,  which,  if  not  wholly,  still 
in  large  measure,  carries  off  good  and  bad 
alike.  Among  low  types,  too,  enemies  are 
causes  of  death  which  so  operate  that 
superior  as  well  as  inferior  are  sacrificed. 
And  the  like  holds  with  invasions  by  para- 
sites, often  widely  fatal.  These  attack, 
and  frequently  destroy,  the  most  perfect 
individuals  as  readily  as  the  least  perfect. 

The  high  rate  of  multiplication  required 
to  balance  the  immense  mortality  among 
low  animals,  at  once  shows  us  that  among 
them  long  survival  is  not  insured  by  su- 
periority; and  that  thus  the  sub-human 
justice,  which  consists  in  continued  receipt 
of  the  results  of  conduct,  holds  individually 
in  but  few  cases. 

And  here  we  come  upon  a  truth  of  great 
significance  —  the  truth  that  sub-human 
justice  becomes  more  decided  as  organiza- 
tion becomes  higher. 

Whether  this  or  that  fly  is  taken  by  a 
swallow,  whether  among  a  brood  of  cater- 
pillars an  ichneumon  settles  on  this  or 
that,  whether  out  of  a  shoal  of  herrings 
this  or  that  is  swallowed  by  a  cetacean,  is 
an  event  quite  independent  of  individual 
peculiarity;  good  and  bad  samples  fare 
alike.  With  high  types  of  creatures  it  is 
otherwise.  Keen  senses,  sagacity,  agility, 
give  a  particular  carnivore  special  power 
to  secure  prey.  In  a  herd  of  herbivorous 
creatures,  the  one  with  quickest  hearing, 
clearest  vision,  most  sensitive  nostril,  or 


greatest  speed,  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
save  itself. 

Evidently,  in  proportion  as  the  endow- 
ments, mental  and  bodily,  of  a  species  are 
high,  and  as,  consequently,  its  ability  to 
deal  with  the  incidents  of  the  environment 
is  great,  the  continued  life  of  each  individ- 
ual is  less  dependent  on  accidents  against 
which  it  cannot  guard.  And,  evidently, 
in  proportion  as  this  result  of  general  su- 
periority becomes  marked,  the  results  of 
special  superiorities  are  felt.  Individual 
differences  of  faculty  play  larger  parts  in 
determining  individual  fates.  Now  defi- 
ciency of  a  power  shortens  life,  and  now 
a  large  endowment  prolongs  it.  That  is 
to  say,  individuals  experience  more  fully 
the  results  of  their  own  natures  —  the 
justice  is  more  decided. 

With  creatures  which  lead  solitary  lives, 
the  nature  of  sub-human  justice  is  thus 
sufficiently  expressed ;  but  on  passing  to 
gregarious  creatures,  there  enters  into  it  a 
new  element. 

Simple  association,  as  of  sheep  or  deer, 
profits  the  individual  and  the  species  only 
by  that  more  efficient  safeguarding  which 
results  from  the  superiority  of  a  multitude 
of  eyes,  ears,  and  noses  over  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  nose  of  a  single  individual 
Through  the  alarms  more  quickly  given, 
all  benefit  by  the  senses  of  the  most  acute. 
Where  this,  which  we  may  call  passive 
co-operation,  rises  into  active  co-operation, 
as  among  rooks  where  one  of  the  flock 
keeps  watch  while  the  rest  feed,  or  as 
among  beavers  where  a  number  work  to- 
gether in  making  dams,  or  as  among  wolves 
where,  by  a  plan  of  attack  in  which  the 
individuals  play  different  parts,  prey  is 
caught  which  would  otherwise  not  be 
caught ;  there  is  still  greater  advantage  to 
the  individuals  and  to  the  species.  And, 
speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  gre- 
gariousness,  and  co-operation  more  or  less 
active  establish  themselves  in  a  species 
only  because  they  are  profitable  to  it; 
since,  otherwise,  survival  of  the  fittest 
must  prevent  establishment  of  them. 

But  now  mark  that  this  profitable  asso- 
ciation is  made  possible  only  by  observ- 
ance of  certain  conditions.  The  acts  di- 
rected to  self-sustentation  which  each 
performs,  are  performed  more  or  less  in 
presence  of  others  performing  like  acts ; 
and  there  tends  to  result  more  or  less  in- 
terference. If  the  interference  is  great,  it 
may  render  the  association  unprofitable. 
For  the  association  to  be  profitable  the 
acts  must  be  restrained  to  such  extent  as 
to  leave  a  balance  of  advantage.    Survival 
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of  the  fittest  will  else  exterminate  that 
variety  of  the  species  in  which  associa- 
tion begins. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  further  factor  In 
sub-human  justice.  Each  individual,  re- 
cernng  the  benefits  and  the  injuries  doe 
to  its  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct, 
has  to  carry  on  that  conduct  subject  to 
the  restriction  that  it  shall  not  in  any  large 
measure  impede  the  conduct  by  which 
each  other  individual  achieves  benefits  or 
brings  on  itself  injuries.  The  average 
conduct  must  not  involve  aggressions  of 
such  amounts  as  to  cause  evils  which  out- 
balance the  good  obtained  by  co-operation. 
Thus,  to  the  positive  element  in  sub-hu- 
man justice  has  to  be  added,  among  gre- 
garious creatures,  a  negative  element. 

The  necessity  for  observance  of  the 
condition  that  each  member  of  the  group 
while  carrying  on  the  pursuit  of  sefi-sus- 
tentation  and  sustentation  of  offspring, 
shall  not  seriously  impede  the  like  pur- 
suits of  others,  makes  itself  so  felt,  where 
association  is  established, 'as  to  mould  the 
species  to  it  The  mischiefs  from  time 
to  time  experienced  when  the  limits  are 
transgressed,  continually  discipline  all  in 
such  ways  as  to  produce  regard  for  the 
limits ;  so  that  such  regard  Decomes,  in 
course  of  time,  a  natural  trait  of  the  spe- 
cies. For,  manifestly,  regardlessness  of 
the  limits,  if  great  and  general,  causes 
dissolution  of  the  group.  Those  varieties 
only  can  survive  as  gregarious  varieties 
in  which  there  is  an  inherited  tendency  to 
maintain  the  limits. 

Yet,  further,  there  arises  such  general 
consciousness  of  the  need  for  maintaining 
the  limits,  that  punishments  are  inflicted 
on  transgressors  —  not  only  by  aggrieved 
members  of  the  group,  but  by  the  group 
as  a  whole.  A  "  rogue  "  elephant  (always 
distinguished  as  unusually  malicious)  is 
one  which  has  been  expelled  from  the 
herd ;  doubtless  because  of  conduct  ob- 
noxious to  the  rest  — probably  aggressive. 
It  is  said  that  from  a  colony  of  beavers  an 
idler  is  banished,  and  thus  prevented  from 
profiting  by  labors  in  which  he  does  not 
join ;  a  statement  made  more  credible  by 
the  fact  that  drones,  when  no  longer  need- 
ed, are  killed  by  worker-bees.  The  testi- 
monies of  observers  in  different  countries 
show  that  a  flock  of  crows,  after  prolonged 
noise  of  consultation,  will  summarily  exe- 
cute an  offending  member.  And  an  eye- 
witness affirms  that  among  rooks,  a  pair 
which  steals  the  sticks  from  neighboring 
nests  has  its  own  nest  pulled  to  pieces  by 
the  rest. 


Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  &  priori  con- 
dition to  harmonious  co-operation  comes 
to  be  tacitly  recognized  as  something  like 
a  law ;  and  there  is  a  penalty  consequent 
upon  breach  of  it 

That  the  individual  shall  experience  all 
the  consequences,  good  and  evil,  of  its 
own  nature  and  consequent  conduct,  which 
is  that  primary  principle  of  sub-human 
justice  whence  results  survival  of  the 
fittest,  is,  in  creatures  that  lead  solitary 
lives,  a  principle  complicated  only  by  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood.  Among 
them  the  purely  egoistic  actions  of  self 
sustentation  have,  during  the  reproductive 
period,  to  be  qualified  by  that  self-subor- 
dination which  the  rearing  of  offspring 
necessitates,  but  by  no  other  self-subordi- 
nation. Among  gregarious  creatures  of 
considerable  intelligence,  however,  the 
welfare  of  the  species  occasionally  de- 
mands a  further  self-subordination. 

We  read  of  bisons  that,  during  the 
calving  season,  the  bulls  form  an  encircling 
guard  round  the  herd  of  cows  and  calves, 
to  protect  them  against  wolves  and  other 
predatory  animals;  a  proceeding  which 
entails  on  each  bull  some  danger,  but 
which  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  the 
species.  Out  of  a  herd  of  elephants  about 
to  emerge  from  a  forest  to  reach  a  drink- 
ing place,  one  will  first  appear  and  look 
round  in  search  of  dangers,  and,  not  dis- 
cerning any,  will  then  post  some  others  of 
the  herd  to  act  as  watchers ;  after  which 
the  main  body  comes  forth  and  enters  the 
water.  Here  a  certain  extra  risk  is  run 
by  the  few  that  the  many  may  be  the 
safer.  In  a  still  greater  degree  we  are 
shown  this  kind  of  action  by  a  troop  of 
monkeys,  the  members  of  which  will  com- 
bine to  defend  or  rescue  one  of  their  num- 
ber ;  for  though  in  any  particular  case  the 
species  may  not  profit,  since  more  mortal- 
ity may  result  than  would  have  resulted, 
yet  it  profits  in  the  long  run  by  the  display 
of  a  character  which  makes  attack  on  its 
groups  dangerous. 

Evidently,  then,  if  by  such  conduct  one 
variety  of  a  gregarious  species  keeps  up, 
or  increases,  its  numbers,  while  other 
varieties,  in  which  self-subordination  thus 
directed  does  not  exist,  fail  to  do  this,  a 
certain  sanction  is  acquired  for  such  con- 
duct The  preservation  of  the  species 
being  the  ultimate  end,  it  results  that 
where  an  occasional  mortality  of  individu- 
als in  defence  of  the  species  furthers  this 
preservation  in  a  greater  degree  than 
would  pursuit  of  exclusive  benefit  by  each 
individual,  that  which  we  recognize   as 
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sub-human  justice  may  rightly  have  this 
second  limitation. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  order  of 
priority,  and  the  respective  ranges,  of 
these  principles.  The  law  of  relation 
between  conduct  and  consequence,  which, 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  at  large, 
brines  prosperity  to  those  individuals 
which  are  structurally  best  adapted  to 
their  conditions  of  existence,  and  which, 
under  its  ethical  aspect,  is  expressed  in 
the  principle  thateach  individual  ought  to 
receive  the  good  and  the  evil  which  arises 
from  its  own  nature,  is  the  primary  law 
holding  of  all  creatures ;  and  is  applicable 
without  qualification  to  creatures  which 
lead  solitary  lives,  save  in  that  self-subor- 
dination needed  among  the  higher  of  them 
for  the  rearing  of  offspring. 

Among  gregarious  creatures,  and  in  an 
increasing  degree  as  they  co-operate  more, 
there  comes  into  play  a  law,  second  in 
order  of  time  and  authority,  that  those 
actions  through  which,  in  fulfilment  of  its 
nature,  the  individual  achieves  benefits 
and  avoids  evils,  shall  be  restrained  by 
the  need  for  non-interference  with  the  like 
actions  of  associated  individuals.  A  sub- 
stantial respect  for  this  law  in  the  average 
of  cases  being  the  condition  under  which 
alone  gregariousness  can  continue,  it  be- 
comes an  imperative  law  for  creatures  to 
which  gregariousness  is  a  benefit.  But, 
obviously,  this  secondary  law  is  simply  a 
specification  of  that  form  which  the  pri- 
mary law  takes  under  the  conditions  of 
gregarious  life ;  since,  by  asserting  that  in 
each  individual  the  inter-actions  of  con- 
duct and  consequence  must  be  restricted 
in  the  specified  way,  it  tacitly  re-asserts 
that  these  inter-actions  must  be  maintained 
in  all  other  individuals. 

Later  in  origin,  and  narrower  in  range, 
is  the  third  law,  that  under  conditions  such 
that,  by  the  occasional  sacrifices  of  some 
members  of  a  species,  the  species  as  a 
whole  prospers,  there  arises  a  sanction  for 
such  sacrifices,  and  a  consequent  qualifi- 
cation of  the  law  that  each  individual 
shall  receive  the  benefits  and  evils  of  its 
own  nature. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that 
whereas  the  first  law  is  absolute  for  ani- 
mals in  general,  and  whereas  the  second 
law  is  absolute  for  gregarious  animals,  the 
third  law  is  relative  to  the  existence  of 
enemies  of  such  kinds  that,  in  contending 
with  them,  the  species  gains  more  than  it 
loses  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  members ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  enemies  this 
Qualification  imposed  by  the  third  law 
disappears. 


m. 

HUMAN  JUSTICE. 


The  contents  of  the  last  chapter  fore- 
shadow the  contents  of  this.  As,  from 
the  evolution  point  of  view,  human  life 
must  be  regarded  as  a  further  develop- 
ment of  sub-human  life,  it  follows  that 
from  this  same  point  of  view,  human  jus- 
tice must  be  a  further  development  of 
sub-human  justice.  For  convenience  the 
two  are  here  separately  treated,  but  they 
are  essentially  of  the  same  nature,  and 
form  parts  of  a  continuous  whole. 

Of  man,  as  of  all  inferior  creatures,  the 
law  by  conformity  to  which  the  species  is 
preserved  is  that  among  adults  the  in* 
dividuals  best  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  their  existence  shall  prosper  most,  and 
that  individuals  least  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  their  existence  shall  prosper 
least — a  law  which,  if  un interfered  with, 
entails  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  spread  of 
the  most  adapted  varieties.  And  as  be- 
fore so  here,  we  see  that,  ethically  consid- 
ered, this  law  implies  that  each  individual 
ought  to  receive  the  benefits  and  the  evils 
of  his  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct ; 
neither  being  prevented  from  having  what- 
ever good  his  actions  normally  bring  to 
him,  nor  allowed  to  shoulder  off  on  to 
other  persons  whatever  ill  is  brought  to 
him  by  his  actions. 

To  what  extent  such  ill,  naturally  fol- 
lowing from  his  actions,  may  be  volunta- 
rily borne  by  other  persons,  it  does  not 
concern  us  now  to  inquire.  The  qualify- 
ing effects  of  pity,  mercy,  and  generosity, 
will  be  considered  hereafter  in  the  parts 
dealing  with  "  Negative  Beneficence  "  and 
"  Positive  Beneficence.  Here  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  pure  justice. 

The  law  thus  originating,  and  thus 
ethically  expressed,  is  obviously  that 
which  commends  itself  to  the  common  ap- 
prehension as  just.  Sayings  and  criti- 
cisms daily  heard  imply  a  perception  that 
conduct  and  consequence  ought  not  to  be 
dissociated.  When,  of  some  one  who 
suffers  a  disaster,  it  is  said,  "  He  has  no 
one  to  blame  but  himself,"  there  is  implied 
the  belief  that  he  has  not  any  ground  for 
complaint.  The  comment  on  one  whose 
mis-judgment  or  misbehavior  has  entailed 
evil  upon  him,  that "  he  has  made  his  own 
bed,  and  now  he  must  lie  in  it,"  has  behind 
it  the  conviction  that  the  connection  of 
cause  and  effect  is  proper.  Similarly  with 
the  remark,  "  He  got  no  more  than  he 
deserved."  A  kindred  conviction  is  im- 
plied when,  conversely,  there  results  good 
instead  of  evil.  "  He  has  fairly  earned  his 
I  reward ; "  "  He  has  not  received  due  rec- 
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oropense;"  are  remarks  indicating  the 
consciousness  that  there  should  be  a  pro- 
portion between  effort  put  forth  and  advan- 
tage achieved. 

The  truth  that  justice  becomes  more 
pronounced  as  organization  becomes  high- 
er, which  we  contemplated  in  the  last 
chapter,  is  further  exemplified  on  passing 
from  sub-human  justice  to  human  justice. 
The  degree  of  justice  and  the  degree  of 
organization  simultaneously  make  ad- 
vances. These  are  shown  alike  by  the 
entire  human  race,  and  by  its  superior 
varieties  as  contrasted  with  its  inferior. 

We  saw  that  a  high  species  of  animals 
is  distinguished  from  a  low  species  in 
the  respect  that  since  its  aggregate  suffers 
less  mortality  from  destructive  agencies, 
each  of  its  members  continues  on  the 
average  for  a  longer  time  subject  to  the 
normal  relation  between  conduct  and  con- 
sequence ;  and  here  we  see  that  the  human 
race  as  a  whole,  far  lower  in  its  rate  of 
mortality  than  nearly  all  races  of  inferior 
kinds,  usually  subjects  its  members  for 
much  longer  periods  to  the  good  and  evil 
results  of  well-adapted  and  ill-adapted  con- 
duct We  also  saw  that  as,  among  the 
higher  animals,  a  greater  average  longevity 
makes  it  possible  for  individualdifferences 
to  show  their  effects  for  longer  periods,  it 
results  that  the  unlike  fates  of  different 
individuals  are  to  a  greater  extent  deter- 
mined by  that  normal  relation  between 
conduct  and  consequence  which  consti- 
tutes justice ;  and  we  here  see  that  in 
mankind  unlikenesses  of  faculty  in  still 
greater  degrees,  and  for  still  longer  pe- 
riods, work  out  their  effects  in  advantag- 
ing the  superior  and  disadvantaging  the 
inferior  in  the  continuous  play  of  conduct 
and  consequence. 

Similarly  is  it  with  the  civilized  varie- 
ties of  mankind  as  compared  with  the  sav- 
age varieties.  A  still  further  diminished 
rate  of  mortality  implies  that  there  is  a 
relatively  still  larger  proportion,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  during  long  lives,  gain  good 
from  well-adapted  acts,  and  suffer  evil 
from  ill-adapted  ones.  While  also  it  is 
manifest  that  both  the  greater  differences 
of  longevity  among  individuals,  and  the 
greater  differences  of  social  position,  im- 
ply that  in  civilized  societies  more  than  in 
savage  societies,  differences  of  endowment 
and  consequent  differences  of  conduct  are 
enabled  to  cause  their  appropriate  differ- 
ences of  results,  good  or  evil ;  the  justice 
is  greater. 

More  clearly  in  the  human  race  than  in 


lower  races  are  we  shown  that  gregarious- 
ness  establishes  itself  because  it  profits 
the  variety  in  which  it  arises,  partly  by 
furthering  general  safety  and  partly  by 
facilitating  sustentation.  And  we  are 
shown  that  the  degree  of  gregariousness 
is  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  it 
thus  subserves  the  interests  of  the  variety. 
For  where  the  variety  is  one  of  which  the 
members  live  on  wild  food,  they  associate 
only  in  small  groups ;  game  and  fruits 
widely  distributed  can  support  these  only. 
But  greater  gregariousness  arises  where 
agriculture  makes  possible  the  support  of 
a  large  number  on  a  small  area ;  and  where 
the  accompanying  development  of  indus- 
tries introduces  many  and  various  co-op- 
erations. 

But  that  which  was  faintly  indicated 
among  lower  beings  is  conspicuously  dis- 
played among  human  beings  —  that  the 
advantages  of  cooperation  can  be  had 
only  by  conformity  to  certain  requirements 
which  association  imposes.  The  mutual 
hindrances  liable  to  arise  during  the  pur- 
suit of  their  ends  by  individuals  living  in 
proximity,  must  be  kept  within  such  limits 
as  to  leave  a  surplus  of  advantage  obtained 
by  associated  life.  Some  tvpes  of  men, 
as  the  Abors,  lead  solitary  lives,  because 
their  aggressiveness  is  such  that  they 
cannot  live  together.  And  in  view  of  this 
extreme  case  it  is  clear  that  though,  in 
many  primitive  groups,  individual  antag- 
onisms often  cause  quarrels,  yet  the  groups 
are  maintained  because  their  members 
derive  a  balance  of  benefit  —  chiefly  in 
greater  safety.  It  is  also  clear  that  in 
proportion  as  communities  become  der 
veloped  and  their  division  of  labor  com- 
plex, the  advantages  of  cooperation  can 
be  gained  only  by  a  still  better  mainte- 
nance of  those  limits  to  each  man's  activ- 
ities necessitated  by  the  simultaneous 
activities  of  others.  This  truth  is  illus- 
trated by  the  unprosperous  or  decaying 
state  of  communities  in  which  the  aggres- 
sions of  individuals  on  one  another  are  so 
numerous  and  great  as  to  prevent  them 
from  severally  receiving  the  normal  results 
of  their  actions. 

The  requirement  that  individual  activi- 
ties must  be  mutually  restrained,  which 
we  saw  is  so  felt  among  certain  inferior 
gregarious  creatures  that  they  inflict  pun- 
ishments on  those  who  do  not  duly  restrain 
them,  is  a  requirement  which,  more  imper- 
ative among  men,  and  more  distinctly  felt 
by  them  to  oe  a  requirement,  causes  a  still 
more  marked  habit  of  inflicting  punish- 
ments on  offenders.  Though  in  primitive 
groups  it  is  commonly  left  to  any  one  who 
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is  injured  to  revenge  himself  on  the  in- 
surer, and  though  even  in  the  societies  of 
feudal  Europe,  the  defending  and  enforc- 
ing of  bis  claims  was  in  many  cases  held 
to  be  each  man's  personal  concern;  yet 
there  has  ever  tended  to  grow  up  such 
perception  of  the  need  for  internal  order* 
and  such  sentiment  accompanying  the 
perception,  that  infliction  of  punishments 
fey  the  community  as  a  whole,  or  by  its 
established  agents,  has  become  habitual. 
And  that  a  system  of  laws  enacting  re- 
strictions on  conduct,  and  punishments 
for  breaking  them,  is  a  natural  product  of 
human  life  carried  on  under  social  condi- 
tions, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  among 
multitudinous  nations  composed  of  various 
types  of  mankind,  similar  actions,  similarly 
regarded  as  trespasses,  have  been  simi- 
larly forbidden. 

Through  all  which  sets  of  facts  is  man- 
ifested the  truth,  recognized  practically  if 
not  theoretically,  that  each  individual  car- 
rying on  the  actions  which  subserve  his 
life,  and  not  prevented  from  receiving 
their  normal  results,  good  and  bad,  shall 
carry  on  these  actions  under  such  re- 
straints as  are  imposed  by  the  carrying  on 
of  kindred  actions  by  other  individuals, 
who  have  similarly  to  receive  such  normal 
results  good  and  bad.  And  vaguely,  if 
not  definitely,  this  is  seen  to  constitute 
what  is  called  justice. 

We  saw  that  among  inferior  gregarious 
creatures,  justice  in  its  universal  simple 
form,  besides  being  qualified  by  the  self- 
subordination  which  parenthood  implies, 
and  in  some  measure  by  the  self-restraint 
necessitated  by  association,  as  in  a  few 
cases  further  qualified  in  a  small  degree 
by  the  partial  or  complete  sacrifice  of  in- 
dividuals made  in  defence  of  the  species. 
And  now  in  the  highest  gregarious  crea- 
ture we  see  that  this  further  qualification 
of  primitive  justice  assumes  large  propor- 
tions. 

No  longer  as  among  inferior  beings 
demanded  only  by  the  need  for  defence 
against  enemies  of  other  kinds,  this  fur- 
ther self-subordination  is,  among  human 
beings,  also  demanded  lay  the  need  for 
defence  against  enemies  of  the  same  kind. 
Having  become  the  predominant  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  and  having  spread 
wherever  there  is  food,  men  have  come  to 
be  everywhere  in  one  another's  way ;  and 
the  mutual  enmities  hence  resulting,  have 
made  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  wars  be- 
tween groups,  far  greater  than  the  sacri- 
fices made  in  defence  of  the  groups 
against  inferior  animals.    It  is  doubtless 


true  with  the  human  race,  as  with  lower 
races,  that  destruction  of  the  group  or 
the  variety  does  not  imply  destruction 
of  the  species;  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  such  obligation  as  exists  for  seM- 
subordi nation  in  the  interests  of  the  group 
or  the  variety,  is  an  obligation  of  Tower 
degree  than  is  that  of  sustentation  of 
offspring,  without  fulfilment  of  which  the 
species  must  disappear,  and  of  lower 
degree  than  the  obligation  to  restrain  ac- 
tions within  the  limits  imposed  by  social 
conditions,  without  fulfilment  of  which  the 
group  will  dissolve.  Still,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  obligation  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  maintenance  of  the  species  is 
subserved  by  the  maintenance  of  each  of 
its  groups. 

But  the  self-subordination  thus  justified, 
and  in  a  sense  rendered  obligatory,  is  lim- 
ited to  that  which  is  required  for  defen- 
sive war.  Only  because  the  preservation 
of  the  group  as  a  whole  conduces  to  pres- 
ervation of  its  members1  lives  and  their 
ability  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  is 
there  a  reason  for  the  sacrifice  of  some  of 
its  members ;  and  this  reason  no  longer 
exists  when  war  is  offensive  instead  of 
defensive. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that  since 
offensive  wars  initiate  those  struggles  be- 
tween groups  which  end  in  the  destruction 
of  the  weaker,  offensive  wars,  furthering 
the  peopling  of  the  earth  by  the  stronger, 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  race.  But 
even  supposing  that  the  conquered  groups 
always  consisted  of  men  having  smaller 
mental  or  bodily  fitness  for  war  (which 
they  do  not ;  for  it  is  in  part  a  question 
of  numbers,  and  the  smaller  groups  may 
consist  of  the  more  capable  warriors), 
there  would  still  be  an  adequate  answer. 
It  is  only  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
human  progress  that  the  development  of 
strength,  courage,  and  cunning,  are  of 
chief  importance.  After  societies  of  con- 
siderable size  have  been  formed  and  the 
subordination  needed  for  organizing  them 
produced,  other  and  higher  faculties  be- 
come those  of  chief  importance ;  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  carried  on  by  force, 
does  not  always  further  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  fact  that  but  for  a  mere  acci- 
dent Persia  would  have  conquered  Greece, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Tartar  hordes  very 
nearly  overwhelmed  European  civilization, 
show  that  offensive  war  can  be  trusted  to 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  race  only 
when  the  capacity  for  a  .high  social  life 
does  not  exist,  and  that  in  proportion  as 
this  capacity  develops,  offensive  war  tends 
more  and  more  to  hinder,  rather  than  to 
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further,  human  welfare.  Id  brief  we  may 
say  that  the  arrival  at  a  stage  in  which 
etnical  considerations  come  to  be  enter- 
tained, is  the  arrival  at  a  stage  in  which 
offensive  war,  by  no  means  certain  to  fur- 
ther predominance  of  races  fitted  for  a 
high  social  life,  and  certain  to  cause  inju- 
rious moral  reactions  on  the  cooqueriog 
as  well  as  on  the  conquered,  ceases  to  be 
justifiable ;  and  only  defensive  war  retains 
a  quasi-ethical  justification. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
self -subordination  which  defensive  war 
involves,  and  the  need  for  such  qualifica- 
tion of  the  abstract  principle  of  justice 
as  it  implies,  belong  to  that  transitional 
state  necessitated  by  the  physical  force 
conflict  of  races  ;  and  that  they  must  dis- 
appear when  there  is  reached  a  peaceful 
state.  That  is  to  say,  all  questions  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  such  qualifications 
pertain  to  what  we  distinguished  as  rela- 
tive ethics ;  and  are  not  recognized  by  that 
absolute  ethics  which  is  concerned  with 
the  principles  of  right  conduct  in  a  society 
formed  of  human  beings  fully  adapted  to 
social  life. 

This  distinction  I  emphasize  here  be- 
cause throughout  succeeding  chapters  we 
shall  find  that  recognition  ot  it  helps  us  to 
disentangle  the  involved  problems  of  po- 
litical ethics.  Herbert  Spencer. 
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A  STOSY  Or  SURAL  LIFE. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF    "  MISS   TOOSEY'S    MIS- 
SION," "TIP  CAT,"  ETC 

CHAPTER  VH. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  September  that 
John  Gray  broke  his  leg.  They  were 
thrashing  out  a  wheat-rick  at  Farmer  Ben- 
son's, and  somehow  he  tumbled  from  the 
top  of  the  rick  and  fell  with  his  leg  bent 
under  him,  and  found  that  he  could  not 
stand  when  he  tried  to  struggle  up  to  his 
feet. 

They  ran  to  tell "  his  missus,"  who  came 
straight  off  from  the  washtub,  with  the 
soapsuds  still  about  her  skinny  red  elbows, 
catching  up  Zoe  from  the  cradle  as  she 
passed,  at  sight  of  whom  Gray,  in  spite  of 
the  pain  and  the  deadly  faintness  that  was 
dimming  his  eyes  and  clutching  his  breath, 
made  an  effort  to  chirrup  and  snap  his 
fingers  at  the  little  one. 

"It's  his  innerds  as  is  hurted,"  ex- 
plained one  of  the  bystanders,  with  that 


wonderful  openness  and  way  of  making 
the  worst  of  everything  that  is  found  in 
that  class. 

"  The  spine  of  his  back  most  like,"  said 
another,  *•  like  poor  Johnson,  over  to 
Stokeley,  as  never  walked  another  step 
arter  his  fall." 

"  Ay,  he  do  look  mortal  bad !  'Tis  a 
terrible  bad  job!" 

"  Cut  off  like  a  flower  I "  sighed  one  of 
the  women.  "  There,  bear  up,  my  dear," 
to  Mrs.  Gray,  with  whom  she  had  not 
been  on  speaking  terms  for  some  weeks, 
owing  to  a  few  words  about  her  cat's  thiev- 
ing propensities.  "  Don'tee  take  on  !  I 
knows  well  enough  what  you  feels,  as  it  is 
only  three  weeks  since  father  was  took 
with  his  fit" 

"Don't  be  skeered,  old  gal,"  sounded 
Gray's  voice,  odd  and  unnatural  to  the 
ears  of  the  hearers  and  far  away  and  inde- 
pendent to  himself, "  I  ain't  so  bad  as  that 
comes  to  — —  " 

And  then  mercifully  he  became  uncon- 
scious, for  to  go  six  miles  with  a  broken 
leg  in  a  cart  without  springs  on  the  way  to 
the  hospital  is  not  a  joke,  and  the  neigh- 
bors' kindly  attempts  to  bring  him  round 
were  happily  unsuccessful.  The  worst 
part  of  that  drive  fell  to  the  share  of  his 
wife,  who  sat  holding  his  head  on  her  lap 
as  they  jolted  along,  trying  to  keep  the 
jars  and  bumps  from  jerking  his  leg, 
though  all  the  time  she  firmly  believed  he 
was  dead,  and  was  already,  in  her  dulled 
mind,  making  pitiful  little  arrangements 
about  mourning  and  the  funeral,  and  con* 
templating,  with  dreary  equanimity,  a  wid- 
owed existence  with  three  and  sixpence  a 
week  for  her  and  Tom  and  Bill  and  Zoe 
to  live  upon.  She  never  left  Zoe  out  of 
the  calculation  even  when  it  became  most 
difficult  to  adjust  the  number  of  mouths  to 
be  fed,  with  the  amount  of  food  to  be  put 
into  them,  and  over  this  dark  future  fell 
the  darker  shadow  of  the  workhouse, 
which  closes  the  vista  of  life  to  most  of 
the  poor.  No  wonder  they  live  entirely 
in  the  present,  and  shut  their  eyes  per- 
sistently to  the  future ! 

There  was  not  much  going  back  into 
the  past  when  she  was  a  girl  and  "the 
master  "  a  lad,  and  they  went  courting  of 
a  Sunday  afternoon  along  the  green  lanes. 
Life  had  been  too  matter-of-fact  and  full 
of  hard  work  to  leave  much  sentiment 
even  in  memory. 

Mr.  Robins  heard  of  the  accident  in  the 
evening,  and  went  up  to  the  cottage,  where 
he  found  Bill  taking  care  of  Zoe,  who  was 
having  a  fine  time  of  it,  having  soon  dis- 
covered that  she  had  only  to  cry  for  any* 
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thing  that  evening  to  get  it,  and  that  it 
was  an  occasion  for  displaying  a  will  of 
her  own  in  the  matter  of  going  to  bed, 
and  being  preternaturally  wide  awake  and 
inclined  for'a  game,  when  on  other  nights 
she  was  quite  content  to  be  laid  down  in 
the  wooden  cradle,  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming too  small  for  her  increasing  size. 

Poor  Bill  had  been  at  school  when  the 
accident  happened,  and,  of  course,  the 
neighbors  had  made  the  very  worst  of  the 
matter,  so  the  poor  boy  hardly  knew  what 
part  of  his  father  had  not  been  crushed  or 
injured,  or  if  he  had  been  killed  on  the 
spot,  or  had  been  taken  barely  alive  to  the 
hospital.  The  baby  had  been  pushed  into 
his  arms  so  that  he  could  not  go  up  to  the 
farm,  nor  find  Tom  to  learn  the  rights  of 
the  matter,  so  that  when  Mr.  Robins  came 
into  the  cottage  he  found  both  Bill  and 
the  baby  crying  together,  the  fire  out,  and 
the  kettle  upset  into  the  fender.     • 

"  Give  me  the  child,"  the  organist  said. 
And  Bill  obeyed,  as  he  did  at  the  choir 
practice  when  he  was  told  to  pass  a  hymn- 
book,  and  too  miserable  to  wonder  much 
at  this  new  aspect  of  his  master,  and  at 
seeing  him  take  the  baby  as  if  he  knew  all 
about  it,  and  sit  down  in  father's  arm- 
chair. 

"See  if  you  can't  make  the  fire  burn 
up,"  he  went  on ;  "  the  child's  cold." 

Zoe  seemed  well  content  with  her  new 
nurse,  and  left  off  crying,  and  sat  blinking 
gravely  at  the  fire,  which  Bill,  much  re- 
lieved at  having  something  definite  to  do, 
soon  roused  up  to  a  sparkling,  crackling 
blaze  with  some  dry  sticks ;  while  Mr. 
Robins  warmed  her  small,  pink  feet. 

Bill  would  certainly  have  been  surprised 
if  he  could  have  seen  what  was  passing  in 
the  organist's  mind,  a  proposal  ripening 
into  a  firm  resolve  that  he  would  take  the 
child  home  that  very  night  and  tell  Jane 
who  she  was.  Let  the  village  talk  as  it 
might,  he  did  not  mind ;  let  them  say  what 
they  pleased. 

He  knew  enough  of  village  reports  to 
guess  that  Gray  was  not  as  badly  hurt  as 
every  one  declared;  but  still,  even  a 
trifling  accident  meant,  at  any  rate,  a  week 
or  two  of  very  short  commons  at  the  cot- 
tage, perhaps  less  milk  for  the  baby  or 
economy  over  fuel,  and  the  September 
days  were  growing  cold  and  raw,  and  there 
had  been  more  than  one  frost  in  the  morn- 
ings, and  the  baby's  little  toes  were  cold 
to  his  warm  hand.  Mrs.  Gray,  too,  would 
be  occupied  and  taken  up  with  her  hus- 
band, and  little  Zoe  would  be  pushed  about 
from  one  to  another,  and  he  had  heard 
that  there  was  scarlatina  about,  and  the 


relieving  officer  had  been  telling  him  that 
very  morning  how  careless  the  people 
were  about  infection. 

The  cottage  looked  quite  different  in  the 
blazing  firelight,  and  Bill,  encouraged  by 
the  organist's  presence,  tidied  up  the  place, 
where  the  washtub  stood  just  as  Mrs. 
Gray  had  left  it ;  and  he  set  the  kettle  on 
to  boil,  so  that  when  Mrs.  Gray  and  Tom 
came  in  it  presented  quite  a  comfortable 
appearance.  Mrs.  Gray  came  in  tired  and 
tearful,  but  decidedly  hopeful,  having  left 
Gray  comfortably  in  bed  with  his  leg  set, 
and  having  received  re-assuring  opinions 
from  nurse  and  doctor ;  and  the  first  alarm 
and  apprehension  being  removed,  there 
was  a  certain  feeling  of  importance  in  her 
position  as  wife  of  the  injured  man,  and 
excitement  at  a  visit  to  the  country  town, 
both  ways  in  a  cart,  which  does  not  happen 
often  in  a  lifetime. 

The  baby,  thanks  to  the  warmth  and 
Mr.  Robins's  nursing,  had  fallen  asleep  in 
his  arms.  Mrs.  Gray  was  so  much  con- 
fused and  bewildered  by  the  events  of  the 
day  that  she  would  hardly  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  the  queen  with  the  crown  on 
her  head  sitting  there  in  the  master's  arm- 
chair, quite  at  home  like,  and  holding  the 
baby  on  one  arm  and  the  sceptre  on  the 
other ;  and  Tom  was  of  too  phlegmatic  a 
disposition  to  be  surprised  at  anything. 
So  they  made  no  remark,  and  Mr.  Robins 
laid  the  baby,  still  asleep,  in  Bill's  arms, 
and  went  away. 

Such  a  beautiful,  quiet  September 
night,  with  great,  soft  stars  overhead,  and 
the  scent  of  fallen  leaves  in  the  air,  the 
path  beneath  his  feet  was  soft  with  them, 
and  as  he  passed  under  the  elms  which 
by  daylight  were  a  blaze  of  sunny  gold, 
some  leaves  dropped  gently  on  his  head. 

44  To-morrow,"  he  said,  *4 1  will  bring 
little  Zoe  home,  and  I  will  let  her  mother 
—  I  will  let  Edith  know  that  the  child  is 
with  me,  and  that  if  she  likes  — —  "  It 
needed  but  a  word  he  felt  sure  to  bring  the 
mother  to  the  baby,  the  daughter  to  her 
father. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  by  the  church- 
yard gate,  close  to  the  spot  where  that 
bitter,  cruel  parting  had  been,  and  fancied 
what  the  meeting  would  be.  After  all, 
what  was  his  feeling  for  little  Zoe,  and  his 
imagination  of  what  his  little  grandchild 
would  be  to  him  in  the  future  to  the  de- 
light of  having  Edith's  arms  round  his 
neck  and  holding  her  to  his  heart  once 
more. 

44  Edith,"  he  whispered  softly,  as  he 
turned  away ;  4i  Edith,  come  home  1 " 

44 1  wonder,"  he  said  to  Jane  Sands  that 
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night ;  "  I  wonder  if  you  could  find  out  an 
address  for  me  ?  " 

She  was  folding  up  the  tablecloth,  and 
she  stopped  with  a  puzzled  look. 

"An  address?    Whose?" 

44  Well,"  he  said,  without  looking  at  her, 
44 1  fancy  there  are  still  some  of  the 
Blakes  (the  word  came  out  with  a  certain 
effort)  living  at  Bilton,  and  perhaps  you 
could  find  out  from  them  the  address  I 
want ;  or,  perhaps,"  he  added  quickly,  for 
she  understood  now,  and  eager  words  were 
on  her  lips, 4*  perhaps  you  know.  There  ! 
never  mind  now,  if  you  know  you  can  tell 
me  to-morrow." 

chapter  vin. 

Morning  very  often  brings  other  coun- 
sels, but  this  was  not  the  case  with  Mr. 
Robins,  for  when  he  got  up  next  day 
he  was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  carry 
out  his  intention  of  bringing  little  Zoe 
borne  and  letting  her  mother  know  that  a 
welcome  awaited  her  in  her  old  home. 

He  had  not  slept  very  much  during  the 
night,  for  his  mind  had  been  too  full  of 
the  change  that  was  coming  in  his  life,  and 
of  the  difference  that  the  presence  of  Edith 
and  little  Zoe  would  make  in  the  dull  old 
house.  Sad  and  worn  and  altered  was 
she !  Ah  !  that  would  soon  pass  away  with 
kindness  and  care  and  happiness,  and  the 
cough  that  had  sounded  so  hollow  and 
ominous  should  be  nursed  away,  and  Edith 
should  be  a  girl  again,  a  girl  as  she  ought 
to  be  yet  by  right  of  her  years  ;  and  those 
five  years  of  suffering  and  estrangement 
should  be  altogether  forgotten  as  if  they 
had  never  been. 

He  went  into  the  bedroom  next  his  that 
had  been  Edith's  —  that  was  to  be  Edith's 
again  —  and,  looking  round  it,  noticed 
with  satisfaction  that  Jane  bad  kept  it  just 
as  it  had  been  in  the  old  days,  and  he 
pushed  the  bed  a  little  to  one  side  to  make 
room  for  a  cot  to  stand  beside  it,  a  cot 
which  he  remembered  in  the  night  as  hav- 
ing stood  for  years  in  the  lumber-room  up 
in  the  roof,  and  which  he  now  with  much 
difficulty  dragged  out  from  behind  some 
heavy  boxes,  and  fitted  together,  wishing 
there  had  been  time  to  give  it  a  coat  of 
paint,  and  yet  glad  with  a  tremulous  sort 
of  gladness  that  there  was  not,  seeing  that 
it  would  be  wanted  that  very  night 

And  just  then  Jane  Sands  came  up  to 
call  him  to  breakfast,  and  stood  looking 
from  the  cot  to  her  master's  dusty  coat, 
with  such  a  look  of  delighted  comprehen- 
sion on  her  face  that  the  organist  felt  that 
no  words  were  needed  to  prepare  her  for 
what  was  going  to  happen. 


44 1  thought,"  he  said,  "  it  had  better  be 
brought  down." 

44  Where  shall  it  go  ?  "  she  asked. 

44  In  Miss  —  in  the  room  next  mine," 
he  said,  "  and  it  will  want  a  good  airing." 

44  Shall  I  make  up  the  bed  too  ?  "  she 
asked. 

44  Yes,  you  may  as  well." 

44  Oh,  master,"  she  said,  the  tears  shak- 
ing in  her  voice  and  shining  in  her  eves; 
"will  they  be  wanted  soon?  Will  they, 
maybe,  be  wanted  to-night  ?  " 

His  own  voice  felt  suspiciously  shaky ; 
his  own  eyes  could  not  see  the  old  cot, 
nor  Jane's  beaming  face  quite  plainly,  so 
he  only  gave  a  gruff  assent  and  turned 
away. 

44  What  a  good,  kind  creature  she  is,"  he 
thought.  *4  What  a  welcome  she  will  give 
Edith  and  Edith's  little  Zoe !  " 

During  the  morning  he  heard  her  up  in 
the  room  sweeping  and  scrubbing,  as  if 
for  these  five  years  it  had  been  left  a  prey 
to  dust  and  dirt,  and  when  he  went  out 
after  dinner  to  give  a  lesson  at  Bilton,  she 
was  still  at  it  with  an  energy  worthy  of  a 
woman  half  her  age. 

That  stupid  little  girl  at  Bilton,  who 
generally  found  her  music  lesson  such  an 
intoleraole  weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  was 
conscious  that  it  was  no  less  so  to  her 
teacher,  found  the  half-hour  to-day  quite 
pleasant.  Mr.  Robins  had  never  been  so 
kind  and  cheerful,  quite  amusing,  laugh- 
ing at  her  mistakes,  and  allowing  her  to 
play  just  the  things  she  knew  best,  and  to 
get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  lesson  to  go 
to  the  window  and  see  a  long  procession 
of  gipsy  vans  going  by  toSmithurst  fair. 

It  was  such  a  very  beautiful  day;  per- 
haps it  was  this  that  produced  such  a  good 
effect  on  the  organist's  temper.  There 
had  been  a  frost  that  morning,  but  it  was 
not  enough  to  strip  the  trees,  but  only  to 
turn  the  elms  a  richer  gold,  and  the 
beeches  a  warmer  red,  and  the  oaks  a  rud- 
dier brown,  while  in  the  hedges  the  purple 
dog-wood,  and  hawthorn  and  bramble 
leaves  made  a  wonderful  variety  of  rich 
tints  in  the  full  bright  sunshine,  which 
set  the  birds  twittering  with  a  momentary 
delusion  that  it  might  be  spring. 

He  did  not  come  back  over  the  hill,  and 
past  the  Grays'  cottage,  for  he  was  going 
to  fetch  the  child  that  evening;  but  he 
come  home  by  the  road,  meeting  many 
more  of  those  gipsy  vans,  which  had  dis- 
tracted his  pupil's  attention,  and  looking 
with  kindliness  on  the  swarthy  men  and 
bronze,  dark-eyed  women,  for  the  sake  of 
little  Zoe,  who  had  been  so  often  called  the 
gipsy  baby. 
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When  he  reached  home  he  found  the 
room  prepared  with  all  the  care  Jane 
Sands  could  lavish.  He  had  thought  when 
be  went  in  that  morning  that  it  was  just 
as  Edith  had  left  it,  and  all  in  the  most 
perfect  order;  but  now  the  room  was  a 
bower  of  daintiness  and  cleanliness,  and 
all  Edith's  old  treasures  had  been  set  out 
in  the  very  order  she  used  to  arrange 
them — why!  even  her  brush  and  comb 
were  laid  ready  on  the  dressing  table,  and 
a  pair  of  slippers  by  the  bedside,  and  a 
little  bunch  of  autumn  anemones  and  czar 
violets  was  placed  in  a  little  glass  beside 
her  books.  He  smiled,  but  with  tears  in 
bis  eyes,  as  he  saw  all  these  loving  prepa- 
rations. 

"  Edith  can  hardly  be  here  to-night,"  he 
said  to  himself, "  but  Zoe  will."  And  he 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  the  cot  close  to  the 
bedside,  and  drew  the  curtain  more  closely 
over  its  head. 

He  found  his  tea  set  ready  for  him  when 
be  came  down,  but  Jane  Sands  had  gone 
out,  and  he  was  rather  glad  of  it,  as  she 
had  watched  him  that  morning  with  an 
eager,  expectant  eye,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  to  say  to  her.  It  would  be  easier 
when  be  brought  the  baby  and  actually 
put  it  into  her  arms. 

The  sun  had  set  when  he  had  finished 
tea,  a  blaze  of  splendor  settling  down  into 
dull  purple  and  dead  orange,  leaving  a 
stripe  of  pale-green  sky  over  the  horizon, 
flecked  with  a  few  soft  brown  clouds  tinged 
with  red. 

But  envious  night  hastened  to  cover  up 
and  deaden  the  colors  of  the  sky,  and  the 
almost  equally  gorgeous  tints  of  tree  and 
hedge;  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Robins 
reached  the  Grays'  cottage,  darkness  had 
settled  down  as  deep  as  on  that  evening 
four  months  ago,  when  he  carried  the  baby 
and  left  it  there. 

Now,  as  then,  the  cottage  door  was  open, 
and  Mrs.  Gray  sat  at  work  with  the  candle 
close  to  her  elbow,  every  now  and  then 
giving  a  long  sniff  or  a  sigh,  that  made  the 
tallow  candle  flicker  and  tremble.  He 
bad  almost  forgotten  her  husband's  acci- 
dent in  his  absorption  in  the  baby;  but 
these  sniffs  recalled  it  to  bis  mind,  and  he 
thought  he  would  give  them  a  helping 
hand  while  Gray  was  in  the  hospital. 

41  She  has  been  kind  to  ray  little  Zoe," 
he  thought,  "and  I  will  not  forget  it  in  a 
hurry.  She  shall  come  and  see  the  child 
whenever  she  likes ;  and  Edith  will  be 
good  to  her,  for  she  has  been  like  a 
mother  to  the  baby  all  these  months." 

Close  by  where  Mrs.  Gray  sat  he  could 
see  the  foot  of  the  old  cradle  and  the 


rocker  within  reach  of  the  woman's  foot; 
but  Zoe  must  be  asleep,  for  there  was  no 
rocking  necessary,  and  Mrs.  Gray  did  not 
turn  from  her  work  to  look  at  the  child, 
though  she  stopped  from  time  to  time  to 
wipe  her  eyes  on  her  apron. 

•*  She  is  taken  up  with  her  husband,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  it  is  as  well  that  I  am 
going  to  take  the  child  away,  as  she  will 
have  no  thought  fo  give  her  now." 

And  then  he  went  into  the  cottage,  with 
a  tap  on  the  open  door  to  announce  his 
presence. 

"Good-evening,  Mrs.  Gray,"  he  said  in 
a  subdued  voice,  so  as  not  to  wake  the 
baby.  But  he  might  have  spared  himself 
this  precaution,  for  the  next  glance  showed 
him  that  the  cradle  was  empty. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  Robins,"  the 
woman  said,  "you  give  me  quite  a  start, 
coming  in  so  quiet  like.  But,  there  !  I'm 
all  of  a  tremble,  the  leastest  thing  do  terrify 
me.  You  might  knock  me  down  with  a 
feather.  First  one  thing  and  then  an- 
other! The  master  yesterday  and  the 
baby  to-day ! " 

"  What ! "  he  said,  so  sharp  and  sudden 
that  it  stopped  the  flow  of  words  for  a 
moment.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  the 
baby  in  bed  up-stairs  t  What's  the  mat- 
ter t    It's  not  the  scarlatina  ?    Not  —  " 

"  Bless  you  ! "  she  said, "  why  I  thought 
you'd  a-knowed.  1 1  ain't  the  scarlati na,  the 
baby  was  as  well  and  bonnie  as  ever  when 
she  went.  She've  agone,  her  mother  come 
and  fetch  her  this  very  day,  and  took  her 
right  off.  Ay!  but  she  were  pleased  to 
see  how  the  little  thing  had  got  on,  and 
she  said  as  she'd  never  forget  my  kind- 
ness, and  how  she'd  bring  her  to  see  me 
whenever  she  come  this  way.  But,  there ! 
1  do  miss  her  terrible.  Why,  it's  most 
worse  than  the  master  himself." 

The  organist  hardly  listened  to  what  she 
was  saying  after  the  fact  of  the  mother 
having  come  and  fetched  her  away.  Edith 
had  come  for  her  baby !  How  had  she 
known?  Why  had  she  done  it  to-day? 
Could  Jane  have  let  her  know  ?  And  had 
she  come  so  quickly  to  take  the  child  her- 
self to  her  old  home  ?  His  first  impulse 
was  to  turn  and  hasten  home;  perhaps 
Edith  and  Zoe  were  there  already,  and 
would  find  him  absent.  But  be  could  not 
go  without  a  word  to  Mrs.  Gray,  who  was 
wiping  her  eyes  in  her  apron  and  uncon- 
sciously rocking  the  empty  cradle. 

"  You  will  often  see  her,"  he  said  con- 
solingly, "  she  will  not  be  very  far  away." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,  them 
gipsies  go  all  over  the  place,  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  they  don't  always  come 
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back  for  the  fairs';  though  she  says  as 
they  don't  often  miss  Smithurst." 

44  Gipsies  ?  "  he  said,  puzzled. 

44  Ay,  the  mother's  a  gipsy  sure  enough, 
and  I've  said  it  all  along,  and  the  child's 
the  very  image  of  her;  there  wasn't  no 
doubt  when  one  saw  the  two  together  as 
they  was  mother  and  child." 

44  Are  you  sure  she  was  a  gipsy  ?  "  He 
had  often  said  in  fun  that  Edith  was  a 
regular  little  gipsy,  but  he  would  never 
have  thought  that  any  one  could  really 
mistake  her  for  one,  and  besides,  Mrs. 
Gray  must  have  known  Edith  well  enough 
at  any  rate  by  sight  in  the  old  days ;  and 
changed  as  she  was,  it  was  not  beyond  all 
recognition. 

44  Oh,  there  wasn't  no  mistaking,  and 
the  van  as  she  belonged  to  waited  just 
outside  the  village,  for  I  went  down  along 
with  her  and  seed  it,  painted  yeller  with 
red  wheels.  I  knowed  Zoe  was  gipsy  born, 
for  she'd  one  of  them  charms  round  her 
neck  as  I  didn't  meddle  with,  for  they  do 
say  as  there's  a  deal  of  power  in  them 
things,  and  that  gipsies  can't  be  drownded 
or  ketch  fevers  and  things  as  long  as  they 
keeps  'em." 

Mr.  Robins  sat  down  in  the  chair  oppo- 
site Mrs.  Gray,  an  odd,  cold  sprt  of  appre- 
hension was  stealing  over  him,  and  the 
pleasant  dream  of  home  and  Edith  and 
Zoe,  in  which  he  had  been  living  through 
the  day,  was  fading  away  with  every  word 
the  woman  said. 

44  The  funny  part  of  it  were  that  she 
vowed  and  declared  as  she  put  the  child 
at  your  door,  and  never  came  this  way  at 
all ;  leastways,  from  what  she  said  it  must 
abeen  your  nouse,  for  she  said  it  was  bard 
by  the  church  and  had  a  thick  hedge,  and 
that  there  was  a  kind  sorter  body  as  she 
see  there  in  the  morning,  as  must  abeen 
Mrs.  Sands  and  nobody  else  from  her 
account  She  said  she  was  in  a  heap  of 
trouble  just  then,  her  husband  ill  and  a 
deal  more,  and  she  was  pretty  nigh  at  her 
wit's  end,  and  that  without  thinking  twice 
what  she  were  about,  she  wropt  the  baby 
up  and  laid  it  close  agin  the  door  of  the 
house  where  she'd  seen  the  kind-looking 
body.  She  would  have  it  as  it  was  there, 
say  what  I  would ;  but,  maybe,  poor  soul, 
she  were  mazed,  and  hardly  knew  where 
she  were.  She  went  to  your  house  to-day, 
and  Mrs.  Sands  were  quite  put  out  with 
her,  being;  busy  too,  and  expecting  com- 
pany, and  thought  it  were  just  her  inci- 
dence ;  but  there  !  I  knows  what  trouble 
is,  and  how  it  just  mazes  a  body,  for  I 
could  no  more  tell  where  I  went  nor  what 
I  did  yesterday  than   that  table   there. 


And  another  queer  thing  is  as  she  didn't 
know  nothing  about  the  name,  and  neither 
she  nor  her  husband  can't  read  or  write 
noways,  so  she  couldn't  have  wrote  it 
down,  and  she'd  never  heard  tell  of  such 
a  name  as  Zoe,  and  didn't  like  it  neither. 
She'd  always  ameant  it  to  be  Racbael,  as 
had  been  her  mother's  name  before  her 
and  ber  grandmother's  too." 

44  Are  you  quite  certain  she  was  the 
mother  ?" 

44  Certain !  Why,  you'd  only  to  see  the 
two  together  to  be  sure  of  it.  I'd  not  have 
let  her  go,  not  were  it  ever  so,  if  it  hadn't 
been  as  clear  as  daylight;  and  just  now 
too,  when  I  seems  to  want  ber  for  a  bit  of 
comfort."  And  here  Mrs.  Gray  relapsed 
into  her  apron. 

Mr.  Robins  sat  for  a  minute  looking  at 
her  in  silence,  and  then  got  up,  and  with- 
out a  word  went  out  into  the  dark  night, 
mechanically  taking  the  way  to  his  house, 
and  then  turning  on  to  the  highroad  to 
Smithurst,  tramping  along  through  the 
mud  and  dead  leaves  with  a  dull,  heavy 
persistence. 

Anything  was  better  than  going  back  to 
the  empty  silence,  of  bis  house  and  Jane 
Sands's  expectant  face,  and  the  prettv, 
white  curtained  room  with  the  cot  all  ready 
for  little  Zoe,  who  was  already  miles  away 
along  that  dark  road  before  him,  sleeping, 
perhaps,  in  some  dirty  gipsy  van  put  up 
on  some  bit  of  waste  land  by  the  roadside, 
or,  perhaps,  surrounded  by  the  noise  and 
glare  of  the  fair  with  its  shows  and  round- 
abouts. His  little  Zoe !  He  could  not 
possibly  have  been  so  utterly  deceived  all 
through ;  the  baby  who  had  lain  on  his 
bed,  whose  little  face  he  had  felt  as  he 
carried  her  up  to  the  Grays'  cottage  in  the 
dark,  whom  he  bad  seen  day  alter  day, 
and  never  failed  to  notice  the  likeness, 
growing  stronger  with  the  child's  growth. 
Was  it  all  a  delusion  ?  all  the  foolish  fancy 
of  a  fond  old  man?  He  tried  hard  to 
believe  that  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  have  been  so  deceived,  and  yet  from 
the  very  first  he  felt  that  it  was  so,  and 
that  the  love  that  had  been  growing  in  his 
heart  aM  these  months  had  been  lavished 
on  a  gipsy  baby  whose  face  most  likely  he 
should  never  see  again. 

And  all  his  plans  for  the  future,  his 
dreams  of  reparation,  of  tender  reconcilia- 
tion with  Edith,  and  of  happy,  peaceful 
days  that  would  obliterate  the  memory  of 
past  trouble  and  alienation,  they  had  all 
vanished  with  the  gipsy  baby ;  life  was  as 
empty  as  the  cradle  by  Mrs.  Gray's  side. 

Where  was  he  to  find  his  daughter r^ 
Where  had  she  wandered  that  night  when 
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the  pitiless  rain  fell  and  the  sullen  wind 
moaned?  Was  that  the  last  be  should 
ever  see  of  her,  with  the  white,  wan,  plead- 
ing face  under  the  yew-tree  ?  And  would 
that  despairing  voice,  saying  "Father!" 
haunt  his  ears  till  his  dying  day?  And 
would  the  wailing  cry  that  followed  him 
as  he  went  to  his  house  that  night  be  the 
only  thing  be  should  ever  know  of  his 
grandchild,  the  real  little  Zoe  whom  he 
had  rejected  ? 

He  was  several  miles  away  along  the 
Smithurst  road  when  he  first  realized  what 
he  was  doing,  brought  to  the  conscious- 
ness, perhaps,  by  the  fact  of  being  weary 
and  footsore  and  wet  through  from  a  fine 
rain  that  had  begun  falling  soon  after  he 
bad  left  the  village.  It  must  be  getting 
late  too ;  many  of  the  cottages  he  passed 
showed  no  light  from  the  windows,  the 
inmates  most  likely  being  in  bed. 

Painfully  and  wearily  he  toiled  back  to 
Downside ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  spirit 
left  to  contend  against  even  such  trifling 
things  as  mud  and  inequalities  in  the  road, 
and  when  a  bramble  straying  from  the 
hedge  caught  his  coat  and  tore  it,  he  could 
almost  have  cried  in  feeble  vexation  of 
spirit  Downside  Street  was  all  dark  and 
quiet,  but  from  the  organist's  house  a 
light  shone  out  from  the  open  door  and 
down  the  garden  path,  making  a  patch  of 
light  on  the  wet  road. 

Some  one  stood  peering  out  into  the 
darkness,  and,  at  the  sound  of  his  dragging, 
stumbling  footsteps,  Jane  Sands  ran  down 
to  the  gate.  The  long  waiting  had  made 
her  anxious,  for  she  was  breathless  and 
trembling  with  excitement 

"  Where  have  you  been  ? "  she  said ; 
"  we  got  so  frightened.  Why  are  you  so 
late  ?  Oh,  dearie  me ! "  as  she  caught 
sight  of  his  face.  "  You're  ill !  Some- 
thing has  happened!  There,  come  in, 
doee  now ;  you  look  fit  to  drop !  " 

He  pushed  bv  her  almost  roughly  into 
the  house,  and  dropped  down  wearily  into 
the  armchair.  He  was  too  worn  out  and 
exhausted  to  notice  anything,  even  the 
warmth  and,  comfort  of  tne  bright  fire  and 
the  supper  ready  on  the  table.  He  tossed 
his  soaked  hat  on  the  ground,  and  leaning 
his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  head  on 
his  hands,  sat  bowed  down  with  the  feel- 
ing of  utter  wretchedness. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  till  his 
life's  end,  plenty  and  comfort  and  neatness 
and  respectability  and  warmth  in  dull  mo- 
notony, while  outside  somewhere  in  the 
cold  and  rain,  in  poverty  and  want  and 
wretchedness,  wandered  Edith  with  the 
wailing  baby  in  her  arms. 


"  You  can  go  to  bed,"  he  said  to  Jane 
Sands ;  "  I  don't  want  any  supper." 

She  drew  back  and  went  softly  out  of 
the  room,  but  some  one  else  was  standing 
there  looking  down  at  the  bowed  white 
head  with  eyes  fuller  even  of  pity  and 
tears  than  Jane's  had  been,  and  then  she, 
too,  left  the  room,  and  with  a  raised  finger 
to  Jane,  who  was  waiting  in  the  passage, 
she  went  up-stairs  and,  as  if  the  way  were 
well  known  to  her,  to  the  little  room  which 
had  been  got  ready  so  uselessly  for  the 
organist's  daughter. 

There,  sheltered  by  the  bed  curtain, 
was  the  cot  where  Zoe  was  to  have  lain, 
and  there,  wonderful  to  relate,  a  child's 
dark  head  might  be  seen,  deep  in  the  soft 
pillow,  deeper  in  soft  sleep. 

And  then  this  strangely  presuming  in- 
truder in  the  organist's  house  softly  took 
up  the  sleeping  child,  and  wrapping  a 
shawl  round  it,  carried  it,  still  sleeping, 
down-stairs,  the  dark  lashes  resting  on  the 
round  cheek  flushed  with  sleep  and  of  a 
fairer  tint  than  gipsy  Zoe's,  and  the  rosy 
mouth  half  open. 

The  organist  still  sat  with  his  head  in 
his  hands,  and  did  not  stir  as  she  entered, 
not  even  when  she  came  and  knelt  down 
on  the  hearth  in  front  of  him. 

Jane  Sands  was  unusually  tiresome  to- 
night, he  thought ;  why  could  she  not 
leave  him  alone  ? 

And  then  against  his  cold  hands  clasped 
over  his  face  was  laid  something  soft  and 
warm  and  tender,  surely  a  little  child's 
hand !  and  a  voice  (a  voice  he  had  never 
thought  to  hear  again  till  maybe  it  sounded 
as  his  accuser  before  the  throne  of  grace) 
said :  "  Father,  for  Zoe's  sake." 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE    RESULTS    OF    EUROPEAN    INTER- 
COURSE WITH  THE  AFRICAN. 

BY  JOSEPH  THOMSON. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
the  century  has  been  the  phenomenal  in- 
terest displayed  in  all  things  African. 
One  dramatic  surprise  has  followed  an- 
other, and  each  new  tale  has  seemed  more 
romantic  than  anything  heard  before. 
The  popular  imagination  has  been  touched 
by  the  varied  story  of  the  dark  continent 
to  an  unprecedented  extent.  It  has  been 
a  story  which  has  appealed  in  trumpet 
tones  to  the  philanthropist  as  well  as  to 
the  mere  lover  of  adventure,  to  the  mer- 
chant as  well  as  to  the  geographer,  and  to 
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the  Christian  missionary  eager  for  the 
spread  of  Christ's  kingdom  as  well  as  to 
the  patriotic  politician  anxious  for  his  na- 
tion's aggrandizement. 

Frightful  wrongs  to  be  wiped  out,  deeds 
of  high  emprise  to  be  achieved,  virgin 
countries  to  be  commercially  exploited, 
valuable  scientific  discoveries  to  be  made, 
myriads  of  people  steeped  in  the  grossest 
idolatry,  and  regions  more  or  less  capable 
of  colonization,  where  no  civilized  flag 
floats  —  these  are  some  of  the  varied  ele- 
ments which  have  thrown  a  glamor  and 
fascination  over  Africa,  and  taken  men's 
minds  captive. 

People  are  ever  most  easily  swaved  by 
that  which  touches  the  feelings  and  imag- 
ination, and  to  these  Africa  has  been  ap- 
pealing in  ever  new  and  startling  ways  for 
nearly  a  century,  causing  Christendom  to 
tingle  with  its  name.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  public  interest  shown 
in  the  dark  continent  is  the  apparently 
unselfish  form  it  takes.  The  very  atmo- 
sphere is  electric  with  schemes,  religious, 
philanthropic,  and  commercial,  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  the  negro.  From  a 
thousand  platforms  and  pulpits  rises  a 
clamor  of  voices,  in  which  we  hear  with 
never-ending  iteration  the  popular  watch- 
words of  the  day:  civilization,  progress, 
the  good  of  the  negro,  legitimate  com- 
merce, conversion  of  the  heathen,  and 
other  high-sounding  phrases,  all  having 
relation  to  the  good  things  to  be  done  for 
the  African. 

The  company  promoter  equally  with  the 
private  trader  freely  sprinkles  his  pro- 
spectuses or  his  conversation  with  glowing 
accounts  of  the  great  benefits  which  the 
African  is  to  derive  from  further  inter- 
course with  commercial  Europe.  We  are 
told  to  picture  as  the  result  —  the  negro 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  alternately 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  missionary  and  of 
the  trader;  learning  from  the  one  the 
truths  of  a  higher  and  better  life,  and 
from  the  other  acquiring  the  arts  of  civil- 
ization. 

We  never  hear  now  of  the  trader  who 
goes  to  Africa  with  the  merely  selfish  ob- 
ject of  making  his  fortune.  Each  and  all 
nave  become  "pioneers  of  civilization," 
thinking  only  of  the  native  first,  and  of 
self  afterwards.  Imbued  with  these  no- 
tions as  to  the  aim,  character,  and  results 
of  our  mission,  we  daily  burn  incense  to 
our  noble  selves  and  ask  the  world  to 
remark  the  glorious  work  we  have  accom- 
plished. We  speak  as  if  the  good  to  the 
native  had  been  enormous,  and  our  inter- 
course with  him  an  unmitigated  benefit 
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and  blessing.  We  look  back  with  pride 
to  our  sacrifices  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  point  to  our  west  coast 
settlements  as  centres  of  secular  light  and 
leading,  to  our  numerous  missionary  sta- 
tions as  stars  twinkling  in  the  night  of 
heathendom  with  a  heaven-sent  light,  to 
the  returns  of  our  trade,  increasing  with 
every  new  entrance  to  the  heart  of  the 
country,  as  showing  the  spread  of  our 
beneficent  influence. 

We  see  clearly  that  the  work  of  other 
nations  has  been  pernicious  in  the  ex- 
treme, that  they  have  been  brutal  in 
their  dealings  with  native  races,  and 
have  thought  only  of  their  own  sordid  in- 
terests and  national  aggrandizement  —  all 
in  marked  contrast,  we  think,  to  our  own 
aims  and  methods.  That  they  resent  this, 
however,  may  be  seen  in  any  daily  paper, 
each  being  equally  well  convinced  of  the 
purity  of  its  motives  and  the  disinterest- 
edness of  its  ends. 

Among  no  people  have  the  magic  words, 
progress  and  civilization,  been  more  per- 
sistently used  than  among  the  French. 
It  has  been  in  their  interests,  too,  that  the 
Germans  have  levelled  every  town  on  the 
east  coast,  and  bespattered  the  ruins  and 
the  jungles  with  the  life-blood  of  their  in- 
habitants. It  was  under  their  banner  that 
Major  Serpa  Pinto  advanced  up  the  Shire* 
and  slaughtered  the  Makololo,  who  did 
not  perceive  he  came  for  their  good.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  same  with  all  the  European 
nations.  Whatever  has  been  done  by 
them  in  Africa,  has  been  at  the  dictates  of 
civilization  and  for  the  good  of  the  negro, 
while,  as  if  not  content  with  that,  more 
than  one  leader  of  African  enterprise,  on 
looking  back  over  his  blood  and  ruin* 
marked  path,  has  seen  the  evidence  of  a 
guidance  and  support  more  than  human. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  this  spirit 
of  philanthropy,  Christian  chivalry  and 
altruism,  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much, 
is  of  entirely  modern  growth,  and  that  the 
good  of  the  African  was  never  thought  of 
previous  to  our  day.  Quite  the  contrary, 
in  fact  It  was  the  Portuguese  who  alike 
instituted  African  exploration  and  Chris- 
tian enterprise  among  the  natives.  Early 
in  the  fifteenth  century  they  commenced 
that  marvellous  career  of  discovery  which 
stopped  not  till  they  had  crept  with  ever- 
growing boldness  and  experience  to  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  continent,  and, 
rounding  the  Cape,  pushed  on  to  the  con- 
quest of  the  Indies.  But  it  was  a  career 
inspired  by  no  mere  sordid  motives.  The 
desire  to  do  noble  and  worthy  deeds,  to 
extend  the  Portuguese  empire,  and  with  it 
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the  kingdom  of  God,  were  the  underlying 
exciting  causes.  Each  new  discovery  of 
heathen  lands  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the 
vigorous  missionary  enthusiasm  of  the 
time,  till  it  rose  to  a  pitch  never  sur- 
passed. 

No  outward  bound  ship  was  complete 
without  its  complement  of  ardent  mission- 
aries vowed  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
a  chain  of  missionary  posts  surrounded 
almost  the  entire  coast-line  of  Africa, 
and,  especially  in  the  Congo  and  Zambesi 
regions,  extended  far  into  the  interior. 
That  was  the  glorious  period  of  Portu- 
guese history,  when,  still  animated  by  the 
highest  Christian  and  chivalrous  motives, 
and  untainted  by  the  frightful  national  dis- 
eases which  soon  afterwards  attacked  her, 
Portugal  carried  on  a  noble  work  among 
the  African  natives. 

That  period  unhappily  was  short.  Be- 
tween Philip  II.  of  Spain  by  land, and  the 
Dutch  and  ourselves  at  sea,  Portugal  as  a 
nation  was  nearly  extinguished.  With 
her  political  glory  and  lustre  went  all  else 
that  was  great  and  noble,  till,  lagging  be- 
hind in  the  current  of  life,  she  was  isolated 
from  its  healthy  movement,  and  in  Africa 
became  the  noxious  malaria -breeding 
backwater  we  have  so  long  known  her 
to  be. 

With  the  fall  of  Portugal  from  her  high 
estate  there  occurs  a  significant  blank  in 
the  brighter  aspect  of  European  inter- 
course with  Africa.  Of  such  aspect,  in 
fact,  there  was  not  a  glimmer,  for  England, 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  Holland  were 
bard  at  work'in  perpetrating  upon  Africa 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  crimes  that  has 
ever  stained  a  nation's  history.  For  two 
centuries  that  crime  grew  in  magnitude 
and  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  most 
direful  description.  Government,  Church- 
es, and  people  alike  seemed  unconscious 
of  the  frightful  wrongs  that  were  being 
committed  —  wrongs  far  exceeding  any  in 
the  annals  of  Roman  despots  or  Eastern 
tyrants.  Happily,  the  conscience  of 
Europe  was  only  masked,  not  dead.  The 
end  of  the  last  century  heard  the  awaken- 
ing voice,  and,  once  made  conscious  of  the 
national  sin,  Britain  arose  and  ended  its 
connection  with  the  traffic  in  human  flesh 
and  blood. 

Meanwhile  an  association  was  being 
organized,  which  was  destined  to  com- 
mence a  new  chapter  in  African  history. 
This  was  the  African  Association,  whose 
object  was  the  exploration  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent,  which  till  the  end  of  last 
century  had  lain  an  almost  absolutely  un- 


known land  to  Europe.  Their  first  suc- 
cessful man  was  Mungo  Park,  and  to  him 
belongs  the  honor  of  pioneering  the  way, 
and  starting  that  marvellous  series  of  ex- 
peditions, the  last  of  which  is  even  now 
filling  the  daily  papers. 

The  end  of  last  and  the  beginning  of 
this  century  was  a  period  fraught  with 
great  things  for  the  future  of  Africa.  It 
saw  not  only  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  and  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  continent,  but  also  the 
landing  of  the  first  Protestant  mission- 
aries. It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  Europe 
was  determined  to  pay  off  the  moral  debt 
it  had  incurred. 

Traveller  followed  traveller,  each  more 
eager  than  the  other  to  open  up  the  dark 
places  of  the  continent.  Ninety  out  of 
the  hundred  became  martyrs  to  their  zeal, 
but  there  was  no  dearth  of  volunteers ; 
fifty  were  ready  where  one  fell.  In  each 
one's  instructions  were  the  magic  words, 
"opening  up  of  Africa  to  commerce  and 
civilization."  The  benefit  of  the  natives 
was  always  mentioned  alongside  the  pro- 
spective good  to  the  traveller's  country, 
if  such  and  such  objects  were  achieved. 
Each  narrative  of  successful  exploration 
breathed  the  same  spirit,  telling  how  the 
traveller  had  not  toiled  and  suffered  in 
vain  if  he  bad  done  something  in  the  inter- 
ests of  civilization  and  the  common  cause 
of  humanity. 

Nor  was  missionary  enterprise  behind 
in  this  race  to  do  deeds  worthy  of  a  Chris- 
tian people.  Long  and  terrible  has  been 
the  death-roll  of  those  who  have  perished 
in  its  cause ;  but  it  has  illustrated  the  say- 
ing that  "  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  seed 
of  the  Church." 

Thus,  almost  from  the  first,  now  four 
hundred  years  ago,  to  the  last,  the  good  of 
the  negro  has  ever  held  a  foremost  place 
in  the  programme  of  African  expeditions. 
During  that  long  period,  European  com- 
merce has  exercised  its  influence  with 
ever-widening  effect,  while  more  directly 
hundreds  of  lives  and  untold  sums  of 
money  have  been  spent  in  the  single- 
minded  hope  that  the  heathen  might  be 
brought  within  the  educating  sphere  of 
Christianity.  In  addition  to  all  this  active 
agitation  we  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  incalculable  effect  of  mere  exam- 
ple ;  of  simple  contact  with  the  European ; 
the  sight  of  his  mode  of  life ;  bis  dress, 
houses,  and  all  the  amenities  of  civilized 
life. 

And  now  let  us  ask,  what  has  been  the 
net  result  of  all  this?  these  direct  and 
indirect  efforts  and  sacrifices,  and  all  this 
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intercourse  between  the  European  and  the 
African  ? 

The  impression  to  be  acquired  from  our 
daily  papers,  our  missionary  magazines, 
and  from  pulpit  and  platform  oratory  is, 
that  the  beneficent  effects  are  enormous. 

Unhappily,  my  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject have  not  been  obtained  from  such 
sources,  and  I  cannot  share  this  rose-col- 
ored view.  Over  the  whole  of  east  central 
Africa,  from  north  of  the  equator  to  Mo- 
zambique, from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Congo,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  west 
coast  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Cameroons, 
I  have  been  enabled  to  see  for  myself  the 
nature  of  those  effects,  and  to  draw  my 
own  conclusions.  The  result  has  been,  as 
it  were,  to  put  a  pin  into  the  beautiful  iri- 
descent bubble  I  bad  blown  for  myself  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  from 
the  materials  supplied  by  the  ignorant,  the 
interested,  the  color-blind,  and  the  hope- 
lessly  biassed. 

Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole 
situation  in  time  and  space,  so  that  each 
factor  may  assume  its  proper  relative 
position  and  proportion,  I  unhesitatingly 
affirm  in  the  plainest  language  that,  so  far, 
our  intercourse  with  African  races,  instead 
of  being  a  blessing,  has  been  little  better 
than  an  unmitigated  curse  to  them.  A 
closer  and  more  detailed  examination  re- 
veals many  bright  points  in  the  night-like 
darkness,  full  of  promise  undoubtedly,  and 
capable  of  bursting  into  sunlike  splendor, 
but  as  yet  little  more  than  potential,  mere 
promise  of  the  may  be  —  not  of  what  is, 
or  has  been. 

These  are  strong  statements,  and  re- 
quire confirmation.'  If  true,  what  can 
possibly  have  caused  this  frightful  miscar- 
riage of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  a  Chris- 
tian people  ?  The  answer  is  simply,  the 
nature  of  our  commerce  with  Africa  in  the 
past  and  present.  To  the  slave-trade,  the 
gin-trade,  and  that  in  gunpowder  and  guns 
may  be  ascribed  the  frightful  evils  we 
have  brought  upon  the  negro  race,  beside 
which  the  good  we  have  tried  to  achieve 
is  hardly  discernible. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  high 
and  noble  objects  the  first  Portuguese  ex- 
plorers set  forth  on  their  career  of  con- 
quest and  discovery.  Their  motto  might 
be  said  to  be  for  God  and  king.  Only 
too  soon,  however,  the  lust  for  gold  fol- 
lowed that  of  conquest.  The  people  who 
had  gone  forth  to  the  reaping  of  souls 
soon  commenced  a  harvest  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  As  early  as  the  year  1503 
they  despatched  their  first  batch  of  human 
beings  to  work  in  the  Spanish  plantations 
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of  South  America.  Once  started,  the 
traffic  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By 
151 1  the  Spaniards  had  joined  in  the  prof- 
itable business,  though  there  were  not 
wanting  enlightened  men  who  fought  con- 
sistently against  it  as  alien  to  the  Chris- 
tian spirit.  Among  these  was  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  the  regent  during:  the  minority 
of  Charles  V.  The  French  government, 
with  Louis  XIII.  at  its  head,  was  duped 
by  assurances  that  the  main  object  of  the 
traffic  was  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of 
the  poor  African  to  Christianity,  and,  thus 
imposed  upon,  gave  its  sanction. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  more  incredulous, 
even  after  being  assured  that  the  traffic 
was  for  the  welfare  of  the  negroes,  and  for 
the  most  part  rescuing  them  from  a  cruel 
death,  while  they  themselves  were  eager 
to  emigrate  to  happier  lands,  expressed 
her  concern  lest  any  of  "the  Africans 
should  be  carried  off  without  their  free 
consent,  declaring  that  it  would  be  detest- 
able, and  call  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  its  undertakers." 

The  slave-trade  was  thus  not  started  in 
absolute  ignorance  or  absence  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  its  frightfully  criminal  na- 
ture. Enlightened  opinion  was  against  it, 
but  it  was  an  opinion  easily  hoodwinked 
and  overruled,  and,  once  started,  the  trade 
increased  at  an  enormous  rate. 

For  quite  three  hundred  years  the  un- 
fortunate natives  were  treated  as  wild 
beasts  intended  for  the  use  of  higher  races. 
As  wild  beasts  and  things  accursed  they 
were  shot  down  in  myriads  that  others 
might  be  enslaved  and  transformed  into 
the  beasts  of  burden,  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  of  Europeans.  The 
whole  land  was  transformed  into  an  arena 
of  murder  and  bloodshed  that  our  markets 
might  be  supplied,  our  plantations  tilled. 
Chiefs  were  tempted  to  sell  their  subjects, 
mothers  their  children,  men  their  wives; 
tribe  was  set  against  tribe,  and  village 
against  village.  Between  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  and  Britain  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple were  transported  to  the  American 
plantations.  Before  that  number  could  be 
landed  in  America  several  millions  more 
must  have  succumbed  en  route,  and  untold 
myriads  been  shot  down  in  the  raids  in 
which  they  were  captured. 

Twenty  millions  of  human  beings  prob- 
ably underestimates  the  number  of  killed 
and  captured  for  European  gain,  and  his 
was  not  the  most  fortunate  fate  who  lived 
to  become  a  slave.  For  him  was  reserved 
the  spectacle  of  slaughtered  relatives  and 
a  ruined  home;  for  bim  the  slave-path, 
with  all  its  horrors— chains,  the  slave- 
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stick,  the  lash,  the  killing  load  and  toil- 
some march,  the  starvation  fare,  and  every 
species  of  exposure  and  hardship.  For 
him  also  were  all  the  horrors  of  the  mid- 
dle passage  in  European  ships,  and  but 
slight  was  the  improvement  in  his  experi- 
ences when,  knocked  down  in  auction  to 
the  highest  bidder,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  plantation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  now  an  old 
story,  that  the  slave-trade  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  that  we  at  least,  as  a  nation, 
have  atoned  for  our  participation  in  it  by 
enormous  sacrifices  of  money. 

If  compensating  the  slaveholders  means 
atonement,  then  we  may  rest  in  peace. 
But  where  is  the  compensation  to  Africa 
for  the  frightful  legacy  of  crime  and  deg- 
radation we  have  left  behind?  Where  is 
the  reparation  and  atonement  for  the  mil- 
lions torn  from  their  homes,  and  the  mil- 
lions massacred,  for  a  land  laid  waste,  for 
the  further  warping  of  the  rudimentary 
moral  ideas  of  myriads  of  people,  and  the 
driving  of  them  into  tenfold  lower  depths 
of  savagery  than  they  had  ever  known  be- 
fore ? 

For  answer,  it  will  no  doubt  be  said 
that  "  legitimate  commerce  "  has  replaced 
the  vile  traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood. 
Still  the  same  old  story  —  legitimate  com- 
merce—  magic  words  which  give  such  an 
attractive  glamor  to  whatever  can  creep 
under  their  shelter--- words  which  have 
too  often  blinded  a  gullible  public  to  the 
most  shameful  and  criminal  transactions. 
There  are  still  those  who  believe  that 
every  trading  station,  once  the  slave-traffic 
was  stopped,  became  a  beacon  of  light  and 
leading,  beneath  whose  kindling  beams  the 
darkness  of  heathen  barbarism  was  bound 
to  disappear.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  our  trading  sta- 
tions on  the  greater  part  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  instead  of  being  centres  of 
beneficent  and  elevating  influences,  have 
been  in  the  past  disease-breeding  spots 
which  have  infected  with  a  blighting  and 
demoralizing  poison  the  whole  country 
around.  They  have  been  sources  of  cor- 
ruption where  men  have  coined  money  out 
of  the  moral  and  physical  ruin  of  the  na- 
tions and  tribes  they  have  supplied. 

What  has  been  the  character  of  this 
so-called  legitimate  commerce?  It  con- 
sisted, to  an  enormous  extent,  of  a  traffic 
in  vile  spirits  and  weapons  of  destruction 
—  the  one  ruining  the  buyers,  the  other 
enabling  them  to  slaughter  their  neigh- 
bors. It  is  a  trade  which  commenced  in 
congenial  union  with  that  in  slaves.  In 
exchange  for  Africa's  human  flesh   and 


blood,  the  best  England  could  give  was 
gin,  rum,  gunpowder,  guns,  and  tobacco. 
With  these  combined  we  intensified  every 
barbarous  and  bloodthirsty  propensity  in 
the  negro's  nature,  while  arousing  new 
bestial  appetites  calculated  to  land  him  in 
a  lower  depth  of  squalor  and  degradation. 

With  the  stoppage  of  the  slave-trade 
the  gin-traffic  only  received  a  more  power- 
ful stimulus.  To  its  propagation  all  the 
energies  of  the  traders  were  devoted.  For 
spirits  there  was  already  a  huge  demand, 
and  it  was  increasing  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  taste  for  better  things.  It  required 
no  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  merchants 
to  set  it  agoing,  and  once  started  it  grew 
and  spread  of  itself  without  any  danger 
of  its  stopping.  The  profits,  too,  were 
enormous  and  certain,  because  the  appe- 
tite for  drink  had  to  be  assuaged,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  price.  Yet  in  all  conscience 
the  pleasures  of  intoxication  are  not  ex- 
pensive in  west  Africa.  Over  the  door- 
way of  hundreds  of  traders'  houses  might 
be  hung  the  signboad  of  Hogarth's  pic- 
ture, "  Drunk  for  a  penny,  dead  drunk  for 
twopence,"  only  the  "  clean  straw  for 
nothing  "  would  have  to  be  left  out.  With 
the  traffic  in  useful  articles  it  was  entirely 
different.  To  push  it  was  a  slow  ana 
laborious  task,  and  the  profits  were  uncer- 
tain, which  did  not  suit  men  who  wanted 
to  make  money  rapidly. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  matters  is 
that  the  diabolical  work  commenced  by 
the  slave-trade  has  been  effectually  carried 
on  and  widened  by  that  in  spirits.  I  for 
one  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  latter 
is  producing  greater  —  and  what  are  likely 
to  be  quite  as  lasting  —  evils  than  the 
former.  The  spirit  traffic  has  a  more  bru- 
talizing effect ;  it  more  effectually  blights 
all  the  native's  energies,  it  ruins  his  con- 
stitution, and,  through  the  habits  it  gives 
rise  to,  his  lands  are  left  as  desolate  as 
after  a  slave  raid. 

What  are  the  most  characteristic  Euro- 
pean imports  into  west  Africa  ?  Gin,  rum, 
gunpowder,  and  guns.  What  European 
articles  are  most  in  demand  ?  The  same. 
In  what  light  do  the  natives  look  upon  the 
Europeans  ?  Why,  as  makers  and  sellers 
of  spirits  and  guns.  What  largely  sup- 
ports the  governmental  machinery  of  that 
region  ?    Still  the  same  articles. 

The  ships  which  trade  to  Africa  are 
loaded  with  gin  out  of  all  proportion  to 
more  useful  articles ;  the  warehouses  along 
the  coast  are  filled  with  it.  The  air  seems 
to  reek  with  the  vile  stuff,  and  every  hut 
is  redolent  of  its  fumes.  Gin  bottles  and 
boxes  meet  the  eye  at  every  step,  and  in 
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some  places  the  wealth  and  importance  of 
the  various  villages  are  measured  by  the 
size  of  the  pyramids  of  empty  gin-bottles 
which  they  erect  to  their  own  honor  and 
glory  and  the  envy  of  poorer  districts. 
Over  large  areas  it  is  almost  the  sole  cur- 
rency, and  in  many  parts  the  year's  wages 
of  the  negro  factory  workers  is  paid  in 
spirits,  with  which  they  return  home  to 
enjoy  a  few  days  of  fiendish  debauch. 

Outside  such  towns  as  Sierra  Leone 
and  Lagos,  which,  thanks  to  special  cir- 
cumstances, form  small  oases  in  the  wild 
wastes  of  barbarism,  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found  that  the  natives  have 
been  influenced  for  good  by  European 
intercourse.  Everywhere  the  tendency  is 
seen  to  be  in  the  line  of  deterioration. 
Instead  of  a  people  "  white  unto  harvest " 
crying  to  the  Churches,  "  Come  over  and 
help  us  ; "  to  the  merchant,  "  We  have  oil 
and  rubber,  grain  and  ivory  —  give  us  in 
exchange  your  cloth  and  your  cutlery ; "  or 
to  the  philanthropist,  "  We  are  able  and 
willing  to  work,  only  come  and  show  us 
the  way  "  —  in  place  oi  such  appeals,  the 
one  outcry  is  for  more  gin,  tobacco,  and 
gunpowder.  To  walk  through  a  village  on 
the  Kru  Coast  is  like  a  horrible  nightmare 
—  the  absolute  squalor  of  the  huts,  the 
uncultivated  lands  —  the  brutality  and  vice 
of  their  owners,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the 
untouched  lands  of  the  interior.  There, 
women  and  children,  with  scarcely  a  rag 
on  their  filthy  besotted  persons,  follow  one 
about  eagerly  beseeching  a  little  gin  or 
tobacco.  Eternally  gin  and  tobacco,  hardly 
the  slightest  evidence  of  a  desire  for  any- 
thing higher. 

Our  west  African  settlements  instead 
of  being,  as  they  should,  bright  jewels  in 
the  crown  of  England,  are  at  this  day  — 
thanks  to  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
them  —  standing  monuments  to  our  dis- 
grace. Everything  tending  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  unhappy  people  who  inhabit 
tbem  has  been  blighted.  We  have  done 
everything  in  our  power  to  suppress  all 
habits  of  industry  and  stop  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country.  We 
have  made  sure  that  no  healthy  tastes,  no 
varied  wants,  should  be  aroused.  The 
result  is  now  seen  in  the  backward  condi- 
tion of  the  settlements,  and  the  fact  that  the 
west  coast  negro  has  been  transformed 
into  the  most  villanous,  treacherous,  and 
vicious  being  in  the  whole  of  Africa. 

That  a  similar  downgrade  result  is  likely 
to  be  the  outcome  of  the  opening  up  and 
exploration  of  east  Africa  is  only  too  ap- 
parent. Some  three  years  ago,  in  lecturing 
on  Africa  and  the  liquor  traffic,  I  had 
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occasion  to  draw  a  happy  contrast  between 
the  beneficial  results  on  the  east  coast 
under  the  Mohammedan  rule  of  the  sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  and  the  deleterious  effects  of 
European  rule  on  the  west  side  of  the 
continent.  Since  that  time  a  great  polit- 
ical change  has  come  over  the  eastern 
region.  The  Germans,  after  shamefully 
setting  aside  the  rights  of  the  sultan,  have 
commenced  their  civilizing  career.  Towns 
have  been  demolished  and  hundreds  of 
lives  sacrificed.  Our  mission  stations  and 
all  the  carefully  nurtured  germs  of  thirty 
years  of  unselfish  work  have  been  more 
or  less  blighted. 

It  would  be  something  if  we  could  think 
that  we  had  seen  the  worst ;  but  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  Germans  are  almost  the 
sole  manufacturers  of  gin,  that  their  mer- 
chants are  quite  as  keen  to  make  money  as 
ours,  while  considerably  behind  us  in  their 
views  as  to  native  rights;  and  when,  in 
addition,  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  Ber- 
lin Conference  it  was  the  Germans  who 
strenuously  opposed  the  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  on  the  Congo  and  the  Niger, 
we  cannot  by  any  means  be  hopeful  of 
their  future  action  in  their  newly  acquired 
territories. 

It  is  indeed  almost  certain  that,  as  soon 
as  they  have  pacified  the  natives  by  means 
of  copious  blood-letting,  they  will  continue 
their  work  of  civilization  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  gin -traffic  which  the  last  Mo- 
hammedan ruler  prohibited.  They  will 
find  a  ready  market,  for  palm  wine  has 
already  inoculated  the  inhabitants  with  a 
taste  for  intoxicating  liquors.  In  a  few 
years  the  work  of  the  fatherland  will  be 
made  manifest  to  the  world  by  a  great 
development  in  the  value  of  the  imports  to 
their  new  conquest,  which,  to  those  who 
can  read  between  the  lines,  will  be  a  meas- 
ure of  the  rate  at  which  the  ruin  and 
demoralization  of  the  natives  is  proceed- 
ing. 

As  a  nation  we  have  a  moral  duty  laid 
on  us  to  prevent  this  same  European 
crime.  We  ourselves  assisted  the  Ger- 
mans to  take  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar's  ter- 
ritories, and  therefore  we  are  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  what  they  do.  In 
east  Africa  there  is  no  vested  interest  in 
the  trade  to  consider.  As  yet  it  has  got 
no  footing.  There  is  not  even  any  demand 
for  it  It  would  be  well  if  some  action 
could  be  taken  which  would  ensure  that  it 
never  did  get  a  footing.  If  the  Germans 
are  wise  they  will  not  sacrifice  the  future 
well-being  of  their  new  settlements  to  any 
consideration  of  present  and  immediate 
profit.    But  that  is  almost  too  much  to 
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expect.  Certainly  we  have  seen  nothing 
in  the  past  methods  of  the  Germans  to 
make  us  hope  much,  and,  unhappily,  we 
cannot  come  to  them  with  clean  hands  to 
offer  them  advice. 

It  may  be  urged  that  in  this  survey  of 
the  results  of  European  intercourse  with 
the  African  I  am  only  showing  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture.  Perfectly  true,  be- 
cause there  is  no  bright  one  as  seen  in  the 
bird's-eye  view  I  have  been  taking.  What 
is  a  missionary  here  and  there  compared 
with  the  thousand  agents  of  commerce 
who,  with  untiring  and  unscrupulous  in- 
dustry, dispense  wholesale  the  deadly 
products  in  such  great  demand?  What 
is  a  Bible,  or  a  bale  of  useful  goods,  in  op- 
position to  the  myriad  cases  of  gin,  the 
thousand  guns  which  compete  with  them  ? 
What  chance  has  a  Christian  virtue  where 
the  soil  is  so  suitable  for  European  vice  — 
where,  for  every  individual  influenced  for 
good  by  merchant  or  missionary,  there  are 
a  thousand  caught  up  in  the  Styx-like  flood 
of  spirit-poison  and  swept  off  helplessly 
to  perdition  ? 

It  would,  however,  be  presenting  an  en- 
tirely misleading  picture  of  the  situation 
were  I  to  restrict  myself  to  the  distant 
and  general  prospect.  As  already  said,  a 
closer  and  more  detailed  examination  re- 
veals many  bright  points  in  the  night-like 
darkness.  Of  these  none  scintilate  with  a 
more  promising  light  than  the  enterprises 
of  the  Christian  missionary.  And  yet, 
however  promising  for  the  future,  when 
we  look  around  and  see  with  what  rapid 
strides  the  emissaries  of  Islam  have  made 
their  influence  felt  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  central  and  western  Soudan,  and 
left  the  mental  and  spiritual  impress  of 
their  civilization  upon  the  natives,  we  can- 
not but  sadly  wonder  at  the  comparatively 
small  headway  that  their  Christian  rivals 
have  made  against  the  sodden  mass  of 
heathendom.  As  compared  with  the  prog- 
ress of  Mohammedanism  in  Africa,  Chris- 
tianity in  these  lands  has  been  practically 
at  a  standstill.  Wherever  Mohammedan 
seed  has  been  sown  there  it  has  taken 
root,  and  there  it  has  remained  to  flourish 
with  a  vigorous  grip  of  the  soil  which 
nothing  can  destroy.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  of  Christian  seed;  it  has  ever  been 
as  a  delicate  exotic,  difficult  to  plant,  more 
difficult  to  rear,  and  ever  requiring  outside 
support  and  watering. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  this  discour- 
aging state  of  matters?  It  cannot  be  for 
lack  of  good  men  and  true.  Of  such  there 
have  been  hundreds  —  men  who  have  been 
possessed  with  the  very  highest  ideals  of 


duty,  and  who  have  literally  burned  out 
their  lives  in  the  ardor  of  their  missionary 
enterprise. 

The  explanation  is  simply  this :  Mo- 
hammedanism has  succeeded  because  of 
its  elasticity  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
peoples  it  sought  to  convert.  1 1  has  asked 
of  the  heathen  negro  apparently  so  little, 
and  yet,  in  reality,  so  much,  considering 
what  he  is  ;  for  in  that  little  lie  the  germs 
of  a  great  spiritual  revolution.  In  fact,  it 
is  in  a  manner  because  of  its  very  inferi- 
ority as  a  religion  —  looked  at  from  our 
standpoint  —  that  it  has  succeeded;  and 
because  it  has  just  presented  that  amount 
of  good  which  the  negro  could  compre- 
hend and  assimilate.  Moreover,  the  Mo- 
hammedan missionaries  have  been  like 
the  natives  themselves  —  men  who  spoke 
the  same  language,  lived  the  same  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  worker 
has  accomplished  so  little  because  he  has 
tried  to  do  so  much.  He  has  seldom 
comprehended  the  problems  he  has  had  to 
face.  His  education  has  rarely  been 
adapted  to  the  work  before  him,  and  filled 
with  much  enthusiasm  and  ardor  and  more 
erroneus  ideas,  he  has  gone  forth  too  often 
to  do  little  more  than  throw  away  his  life 
with  but  small  result  to  the  cause  he  has 
at  heart. 

The  missionary,  as  a  rule,  has  ignored 
the  fact  that  men's  minds  can  only  assimi- 
late ideas  in  proportion  to  their  stage  of 
development.  He  acts  as  if  he  could  in  a 
single  generation  transform  a  being  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  of  human  life  into  a  civ- 
ilized individual,  and  raise  a  degraded 
heathen  at  a  stroke  to  the  European  spir- 
itual level.  Filled  with  such  beliefs,  he 
has  ever  attempted,  in  defiance  of  all  com- 
mon sense,  to  graft  Christianity  in  its 
entirety  upon  undeveloped  brutish  brains. 
Instead  of  taking  a  lesson  from  his  suc- 
cessful Mohammedan  brother- worker  in 
the  mission-field,  and  simplifying  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Gospel  truth,  he  has  gen- 
erally done  his  best  to  stupefy  his  hearers 
with  views  and  doctrines  which  have  been 
beyond  their  spiritual  comprehension. 

It  has  rarely  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  better,  like  the  Mohammedan,  sow 
one  good  seed  which  will  grow  and  fruc- 
tify, and  strike  deep  and  permanently  into 
the  life  of  the  negro,  than  a  thousand 
which  only  remain  sterile  on  the  surface. 

Before  any  great  advance  will  be  made 
in  the  Christian  propaganda  in  Africa,  a 
total  revolution  in  the  methods  of  work 
must  be  accomplished.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  when  professorships  for  the 
preparation    of    missionaries    should   be 
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founded,  so  that  men  might  be  sent  oat 
properly  armed  for  the  conflict,  instead  of 
leaving  them,  as  at  present,  to  enter  the 
mission-field  not  knowing  what  they  have 
to  face,  imbued  with  the  unworkable  tra- 
ditions of  bygone  times,  and  hampered  by 
the  unsuitable  theological  training  for  the 
ministry  which  they  have  received  among 
a  civilized  people,  and  which  in  Africa  is 
worse  than  useless. 

Once  the  negro  is  attacked  in  the  right 
spirit,  and  with  a  suitable  choice  of  weap- 
ons from  the  Christian  armory,  I  venture 
to  predict  even  more  splendid  results  to 
Christianity  than  has  ever  marked  the 
progress  of  Islam.  For  the  negro,  with 
all  his  intellectual  deficiencies,  is  naturally 
a  very  religious  individual.  In  his  pres- 
ent helplessness  and  darkness  he  gropes 
aimlessly  about  after  an  explanation  of  his 
surroundings,  and  finds  but  slight  conso- 
lation in  his  stocks  and  stones,  his  fetish- 
ism and  spirit-worship.  That  he  gladly 
adopts  a  loftier  conception  is  shown  by 
the  avidity  with  which  he  accepts  as  his 
God,  Allah  —  the  one  God  of  the  Moham- 
medans, We  cannot  be  too  quick  in  en- 
tering the  field  in  opposition  to  the  religion 
of  Islam,  however  great  may  be  its  civiliz- 
ing work  among  the  natives,  or  splendid 
its  beneficial  influence  in  raising  up  a 
barrier  against  the  devil's  flood  of  drink 
poured  into  Africa  by  Christian  merchants. 
For  unhappily  its  ultimate  results  belie 
the  promise  of  its  initial  stages  among 
the  lower  levels  of  humanity,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  Morocco  and  other  Moham- 
medan empires;  and  we  have  only  too 
good  reason  to  fear  that  what  in  the  pres- 
ent is  a  great  blessing  to  myriads  of  negro 
people  in  the  central  and  western  Soudan, 
may  become  a  deplorable  curse  to  the 
generations  of  the  future. 

In  view  of  these  facts  —  namely,  that 
our  intercourse  with  Africa  has  been  al- 
most one  long  career  of  crime  and  shame, 
fraught  with  direst  consequence  to  a  whole 
continent  of  people,  and,  in  addition,  that 
our  various  missionary  enterprises  have 
not  accomplished  the  amount  of  good 
which  might  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them  —  one  might  be  tempted  to  ask, 
ought  we  not  to  retire  altogether,  and 
leave  Africa  and  the  African  alone  ?  To 
such  a  question  I  should  answer  most  em- 
phatically, no.  We  must  not,  if  we  could, 
and  we  ought  not  even  if  we  would.  We 
have  laid  ourselves  under  an  overwhelming 
load  of  debt  to  the  negro  which  centuries 
of  beneficent  work  can  never  repay.  We 
have  not  made  reparation  and  atonement 
for  the  evil  we  wrought  with  the  slave- 
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traffic  The  hydra-headed  beast  —  the  gin 
and  weapon  trade  —  is  still  continuing  its 
ravages,  still  bringing  new  territories  un- 
der contribution.  We  brought  the  mon- 
ster into  being,  and  ours  is  the  duty  to 
give  battle  to  it,  and  rest  not  till  we  have 
not  only  checked  its  desolating  career,  but 
slain  it  outright. 

Here  is  indeed  a  gigantic  task,  which 
we,  as  a  Christian  people,  cannot  shirk. 
It  would  be  well  if  we  heard  less  about 
high-sounding,  impossible  schemes  for  the 
suppression  of  the  present  Arab  slave- 
trade,  and  more  practicable  proposals  for 
the  stoppage  of  our  equally  ruin-working 
commerce  in  spirits  and  weapons  of  de- 
struction. Let  us  stop  our  pharisaical 
trumpeting  from  the  house-tops  over  the 
pounds  we  spend  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  while  our  merchants  continue  to 
make  fortunes  out  of  their  demoralization. 
Instead  of  talking  of  retiring  with  our 
enormous  gains  —  a  proceeding  which 
would  only  be  in  harmony  with  all  our 
dealings  with  the  natives  —  conscience 
calls  aloud  that  we  should  put  ourselves 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  set  about 
sweeping  our  commerce  and  our  politics 
free  from  the  iniquities  by  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  characterized.  That 
accomplished,  we  have  before  us  the  still 
more  mighty  task  of  undoing  the  evils 
propagated  during  the  last  three  centuries, 
and  inaugurating  the  real  work  of  civiliza- 
tion —  religion,  working  hand  in  hand  with 
no  hypocritical  make-believe  "legitimate 
commerce." 

Justice  might  indeed  join  hands  with 
such  as  demand  our  withdrawal  from  Af- 
rica were  there  no  indication  on  our  part  of 
a  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  —  of  a  de- 
sire to  reform  where  we  have  erred,  to 
retrace  our  steps  where  we  have  gone 
astray.  But  already  on  all  sides  there  are 
signs  of  hope  —  signs  of  the  approach  of 
a  brighter  day  and  of  better  things  for  the 
negro.  The  national  conscience  is  awak- 
ening—men's eyes  are  being  opened  to 
the  real  character  of  our  doings  in  the 
dark  continent.  Societies  have  been 
formed,  vowed  to  the  suppression  of  the 
worst  evils,  and  ace  spreading  their  influ- 
ence at  a  rapid  rate.  Governments  are 
becoming  more  and  more  alive  to  their 
duty  to  the  ignorant  savages  who  have 
come  under  their  rule,  and  are  striving  to 
check  the  liquor  traffic  where  it  has  been 
established,  and  to  absolutely  prohibit  it 
where  no  hold  has  yet  been  obtained. 
The  sympathetic  ear  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  has  been  obtained,  and 
Churches  of  all  denominations  are  lending 
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the  weight  of  their  influence  to  the  good 
cause.  Still  better,  merchants  themselves 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  engaged  in  a  business  they  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of,  and  are  seeking  for  a  way 
of  escape  from  the  situation  in  which  they 
have  placed  themselves.  Public  compa- 
nies, too,  armed  with  the  powers  of  a  royal 
charter,  are  entering  the  field  with  enlight- 
ened views  as  to  what  their  aims  and 
objects  should  be.  More  especially  do 
they  take  a  stand  against  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  ruinous  traffic  of  which 
so  much  has  already  been  said,  apparently 
determined  to  restrict  and  finally  extirpate 
the  vile  thing. 

Of  such  we  have  no  better  example  than 
the  Royal  Niger  Company,  which  since  it 
got  its  charter  has  started  on  a  career 
bright  with  promise.  The  British  East 
Africa  Company  is  another  which  we  may 
be  sure  will  never  soil  its  hands  by  any 
misdirection  of  its  commercial  dealings 
with  the  people  under  its  rule. 

As  a  bright  spot  in  the  black  expanse 
of  Africa,  let  me  point  with  pride  to  what 
our  Scottish  merchants  and  missionaries 
are  doing  on  Lake  Nyassa. 

There,  hand  in  hand,  commerce  and 
religion  are  pursuing  a  common  end. 
Filled  with  the  noblest  aspirations  of  their 
great  pioneer,  Livingstone,  and  the  best 
characteristics  of  their  native  country,  the 
band  of  Christian  heroes  have  planted 
their  flag  on  a  rock,  and,  unfurling  it  to 
the  breeze,  have  taken  the  helpless  heathen 
under  their  protection  in  the  name  of 
Christ  and  humanity.  Sword  in  hand 
they  have  driven  back  the  slave-raiding 
hordes  in  the  north,  and  now  they  stand 
prepared  to  repel  the  equally  desolating 
wave  of  Portuguese  aggression  which 
threatens  them  from  the  south.  At  such 
a  crisis,  it  is  our  duty  as  individuals,  as  a 
Christian  people,  as  a  nation,  to  see  that 
that  flag  is  never  again  lowered,  and  that 
those  who  protect  and  gather  round  it  are 
supported  and  encouraged  in  their  glori- 
ous struggle. 

In  such  facts  we  see  clearly  that  the 
tidal  wave  of  evil  has  commenced  to  turn, 
and  that  a  new  and  more  beneficent  cur- 
rent is  asserting  itself.  But,  happily,  not 
only  commercially  and  politically  are  there 
signs  of  the  approach  of  a  brighter  day. 

It  is  gradually  dawning  upon  missionary 
societies  that  their  methods  have  not 
always  been  the  most  suitable  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  In  this  respect  our 
Scottish  missions  have  also  been  taking 
the  lead.  They  have  sent  of  their  best  to 
carry  on    the    difficult  work.    They   no 


longer  disdain  the  helping  hand  of  the 
layman,  but  see  in  the  artisan  and  the 
merchant  co-workers  in  the  same  field. 
I  n  every  respect  they  have  broadened  the 
basis  of  their  operations  and  grappled  in 
a  more  modern  and  common-sense  spirit 
with  the  question  of  Christian  propaganda, 
and  how  best  to  come  in  touch  with  the 
undeveloped,  degraded  nature  of  the  ne- 
gro. This  spirit  is  likewise  reflected  in 
the  communications  to  our  missionary 
magazines.  Throughout,  these  manifest 
a  more  vigorous  and  healthy  tone,  and  are 
made  up  less  of  the  weak  milk-and-water 
demanded  by  spiritual  babes  and  suck- 
lings. 

Thus,  with  missionary  enterprise  start- 
ing forth  new  armed  on  a  more  promising 
career  of  Christian  conquest;  with  com- 
merce purging  herself  of  criminal  iniqui- 
ties, and  joining  with  religion  in  the  work 
of  civilization,  what  may  not  be  predicted 
of  the  future  of  Africa !  Already  the  re- 
motest corners  have  heard  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  coming  good  —  uttered  in  a  still, 
small  voice  perhaps,  and  possibly  unheed- 
ed, uncomprehended  —  but  bound  to  catch 
the  heathen  ear  at  last,  and  grow  in  form, 
in  volume,  and  in  harmony,  till  they  swell 
into  one  grand  paean  and  Christian  hymn, 
which  shall  be  heard  in  every  forest  depth 
and  wide  waste  of  jungle. 

Then  in  the  far  distant  future,  English- 
men who  shall  be  happily  alive  to  hear 
that  hymn,  may  indeed  be  able  to  speak 
of  the' beneficent  results  of  European  in- 
tercourse with  the  African,  knowing  that 
the  sins  of  their  fathers  have  at  last  been 
expiated,  and  the  blot  on  the  national 
honor  wiped  out. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
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There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  tendency  of  modern  civilization  in  the 
West  is  to  do  away  with  simplicity, 
whether  of  individual  character,  or  of 
mode  of  life,  or  of  methods  of  working. 
It  tends  to  make  men  more  and  more  rely 
on  artificial. aids,  and  on  their  fellow  men, 
less  and  less  able  to  shift  for  themselves, 
if  reduced  suddenly  to  primitive  conditions 
of  existence.  Yet  why  should  this  be  ?  In 
the  East,  the  home  of  the  most  ancient 
civilization  the  world  has  seen,  it  is  not 
so,  and  nothing  strikes  us  Westerns  more, 
on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  East, 
than  the  curious  simplicity  of  the  people, 
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of  their  way  of  living,  their  requirements, 
and  their  implements. 

A  Hindu  of  almost  any  rank  is  capable 
of  starting  on  a  lone  journey,  whether  on 
foot  or  by  rail,  with  little  beyond  the  apos- 
tolic equipment  of  staff  and  scrip ;  nor 
would  he  suffer  much  practical  inconven- 
ience by  doing  so.  Where  an  Englishman 
would  starve,  or  at  least  suffer,  the  Hindu 
would  be  satisfied  and  fare  well.  His 
soul  hankereth  not  after  the  fleshpots  of 
Egypt,  nor  doth  it  thirst  after  the  bitter 
beers  of  Allsopp  and  of  Bass.  The  well 
whereof  his  fathers  drank  sufficeth  also 
for  him,  and  a  brass  pot  and  a  cord  where- 
by to  lower  it  make  him  independent  even 
of  any  chance  Rebekah.  A  handful  of 
parched  corn  provides  him  with  nourish- 
ment, as  of  old  it  did  Ruth,  or  with  a  little 
flour  he  will  when  night  falls  bake  himself 
some  cakes,  lighting  his  fire  beside  those 
of  other  travellers  beneath  some  wide- 
spreading  tree  whose  hospitable  canopy 
shall  also  be  their  tent  by  night. 

The  personal  wants  indeed  of  the  Hin- 
dus, even  of  the  richest  among  them,  are  at 
all  times  so  few  that  it  would  cost  them 
little  to  be  reduced  suddenly  to  even  an- 
tediluvian conditions  of  life.  Contact 
with  their  Western  rulers  has,  it  is  true, 
taught  them  to  imitate  in  some  degree 
Western  customs,  and  they  will  have 
rooms  in  their  palaces  furnished  in  Euro- 
pean fashion  with  costly  tables,  chairs, 
couches,  pictures,  and  knick-knacks  ;  but 
they  keep  these  rooms  entirely  for  state 
occasions  and  for  the  reception  of  Euro- 
pean visitors,  and  in  their  own  private 
apartments  have  neither  tables  nor  chairs, 
nor  any  such  useless  superfluities.  They 
have  a  carpet  or  rug,  costly  in  proportion 
to  their  rank,  and  a  few  soft  cushions  and 
low  stools ;  that  constitutes  the  whole  of 
the  furniture  from  which  they  personally 
derive  comfort.  The  rest  is  a  concession 
to  foreign  ideas  of  what  is  necessary,  and 
is  valued  only  as  are  other  signs  of  wealth 
and  dignity. 

A  clock  is  not  placed  in  the  room  from 
any  personal  desire  to  know  at  any  time 
what  the  hour  is,  but  because  it  is  a  for- 
eign curiosity  of  value  ;  and  instead  there- 
fore of  contenting  himself,  as  an  English- 
man would,  with  one  good  clock  in  the 
room,  a  wealthy  native  will  have  crowds 
of  clocks,  much  as  a  child  will  collect 
quantities  of  shells  all  of  the  same  kind. 
For  the  same  reason  he  will  have  crowds 
of  useless  retainers  about  him,  and  ele- 
phants and  horses  —  though  he  may  never 
ride  or  drive— and  rhinoceros  and  other 
wild  beasts,  though  he  may  never  go  to 
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see  them  or  pretend  to  take  any  interest 
in  tbem.  The  clocks  and  the  elephants, 
the  furniture  and  the  rhinoceros,  are  all 
there  solely  because  such  things  are  the 
accepted  signs  of  wealth  and  rank,  and 
confer  dignity  on  their  possessor.  A  rhi- 
noceros is  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  orchid 
house.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  more  in- 
teresting or  useful  must  remain  a  matter 
of  taste,  but,  dissimilar  as  they  are,  they 
have  one  point  in  common  —  they  both 
mean  wealth,  writ  large. 

The  main  difference  between  them  lies 
I  think  in  the  fact  that  if  an  Englishman 
has  an  orchid  house  it  is  probably  because 
he  is  fond  of  flowers  and  really  derives 
personal  pleasure  from  the  beauty  of  his 
orchids.  If  he  were  deprived  of  them  he 
would  be  sensible  of  the  loss  of  some  real 
pleasure.  His  luxuries  have  in  fact  grown 
out  of  his  individual  tastes,  and  have  come 
to  be  felt  almost  as  necessities,  without 
which  life  would  be  distinctly  barer.  The 
Hindustani,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  has 
learned  to  surround  himself  with  luxuries, 
does  so  in  a  purely  imitative  way,  without 
feeling  that  they  add  in  any  degree  to  his 
own  comfort,  so  simple  as  yet  are  his 
natural  habits  and  tastes. 

Not  long  after  reaching  India  I  was  in 
Oudh  at  the  time  when  a  very  rich  Hindu 
—  brother  to  the  famous  prime  minister 
of  Nepaul,  Sir  Jung  Bahidur — arrived  in 
a  dying  state  at  the  sacred  city  of  Ajtidhia. 
Though  stricken  with  mortal  sickness,  he 
had  made  the  long  and  painful  iourney 
from  Nepaul  in  order  to  die  in  the  holy 
city  that  gave  Rama  birth,  and  which  is  to 
the  Hindu  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Moslems, 
and  far  more  than  Jerusalem  is  to  Chris- 
tians. On  hearing  of  bis  arrival,  the  En- 
glish magistrate  at  Fyzabad  went  to  see 
him,  the  day  before  his  death,  as  it  proved 
to  be.  He  found  the  rajah  lying.on  a  low 
wooden  bedstead  such  as  is  used  by  the 
poorest  natives,  in  a  bare,  mud-plastered, 
little  room,  having  neither  window  nor  a 
single  article  of  furniture  except  the  bed- 
stead in  it,  and  with  his  silver  dishes  and 
drinking-vessels  spread  about  on  the  mud 
floor.  To  English  eyes  it  seemed  truly  a 
strange  and  comfortless  death-bed ;  but 
such  a  view  of  it  would  not  have  struck 
any  of  the  Hindus  present;  the  dying 
man,  they  would  have  said,  had  all  he 
needed,  and  God  was  gracious  to  have 
let  him  live  till  his  journey  was  accom- 
plished. 

I  know  of  no  Western  parallel  to  this 
scene.  Princes  and  nobles  in  the  Middle 
Ages  have  doubtless  suffered  voluntary 
privation,  and  courted  physical  pain  by 
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way  of  an  expiatory  or  at  least  meritorious 
act,  but  we  know  that  they  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  full  merit  of  such  penances, 
and  did  not  fail  to  put  them  down  to  the 
credit  side  of  their  account  with  Heaven. 
But  this  Indian  noble  bad  no  such  feeling, 
and  would  have  been  genuinely  surprised 
at  its  being  thought  that  he  had  done  any* 
thing  worthy  of  admiration.  His  wretched 
and  poverty-stricken  surroundings  were  to 
him  a  perfectly  indifferent  accident  of  this 
quickly  passing  life,  and  counted  as  noth- 
ing. He  had  attained  his  heart's  desire 
and  was  now  happy,  waiting  for  death. 

II. 

Nothing  is  more  typical  of  the  differ- 
ence between  Eastern  and  Western  char- 
acter than  a  bazaar  in  one  of  the  great 
cities  where  rich  merchants  dwell.  There 
you  see  men  worth  many  thousands  of 
pounds  content  with  a  little  wooden  front- 
less  stall  some  eight  feet  square,  and  with 
only  the  most  meagre  samples  of  their 
goods  displayed  —  spread,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  earthen  floor,  to  attract  passers-by. 
Their  stock  is  kept  entirely  in  wooden 
chests,  from  whose  sandal-wood  scented 
depths  cunningly  wrought  embroideries, 
or  carved  ivories,  or  jewels  of  gold  and 
pearls  of  price  as  it  may  be,  are  leisurely 
disentombed  for  the  inspection  of  any 
would-be  purchaser.  Costly  jewels  are 
taken  from  out  their  humble  wrappings  of 
cotton  rags,  and  laid  on  a  carefully  spread 
square  of  Turkey  red  —  the  only  attempt, 
and  that  an  unconscious  one,  made  to  set 
off  their  beauty  to  advantage.  It  may  with 
truth  be  said  of  the  Hindustanis  as  it  was 
of  the  Athenians,  that  they  are  lovers  of 
the  beautiful,  yet  withal  simple  in  their, 
tastes. 

As  twilight  falls,  each  shopkeeper  lights 
an  oil  lamp  —  a  little  earthen  saucer  full 
of  oil  with  a  bit  of  twisted  cotton  in  it  for 
wick  —  which  casts  magnificent  Rem- 
brandtesque  shadows,  save  where  it  throws 
a  ruddy  glare  on  the  merchants  as  they  sit 
cross-legged  in  the  midst  of  their  wares, 
smoking  their  hookahs  with  calm  solem- 
nity and  apparently  little  interested  in 
your  intentions  of  buying  or  not.  Round 
the  shoe  shops  will  always  be  found  groups 
haggling  over  a  pair  of  upturned  shoes 
glittering  with  gold  embroidery,  or  gaily 
attractive  with  bright  yellow  soles,  and 
scraps  of  red  and  green  leather  sewn  on  in 
quaint  devices,  while  ever  in  the  narrow 
street  the  silent-footed  crowd  ebbs  and 
flows  as  in  a  magic-lantern. 

A  shopkeeper  cannot  bring  himself  to 
ask  for  anything,  at  first,  the  sum  he  will 


ultimately  accept;  the  time  lost  in  chaffer- 
ing is  to  him  of  no  account. 

"What  is  the  price  of  this  cap?"  I 
overheard  asked  by  a  purchaser  as  be 
held  up  an  embroidered  skull  cap. 

"  Five  rupees,  preserver  of  the  poor ! " 

"  Five  rupees  ! "  said  the  buyer,  with 
fine  scorn  in  his  tone.  "The  world  is 
truly  a  house  of  deceit !  One  rupee  and 
two  annas  is  its  price." 

"Your  Highness,  I  am  a  poor  man, 
and  must  feed  my  children;  but  I  will 
take  what  your  Highness's  bounty  will 
give  me." 

The  indifference  to  time,  characteristic 
of  Orientals,  was  illustrated  in  many  amus- 
ing ways  when  first  a  railway  was  opened 
in  a  new  part  of  the  country.  Nothing 
but  bitter  experience  could  convince  the 
natives  that  a  train,  unlike  the  bullock- 
wagons  they  bad  been  accustomed  to, 
would  not  wait  an  indefinite  time  to  pick 
up  passengers.  The  deputy  commissioner 
had  on  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the 
opening  of  a  new  line,  sent  a  servant  with 
his  official  letter-bag  to  meet  the  train,  and 
was  much  annoyed  at  seeing  the  man  pres- 
ently returning  with  it,  having  missed  the 
train. 

"  You  had  not  half  a  mile  to  go,  and  you 
knew  that  the  train  left  the  station  at  three 
o'clock ! " 

"  Yes,  truly,  your  Majesty,"  replied  the 
man  in  an  aggrieved  tone;  "but  when  it 
strikes  three  here,  the  train  goes  from 
there  I" 

That  was  sharp  practice,  of  which  he 
had  no  previous  experience,  and  it  was 
evident  he  did  not  think  it  very  creditable 
to  the  company. 

Their  usual  measure  of  time  is  the  num- 
ber of  bamboo-lengths  the  sun  has  trav- 
elled above  the  horizon.  It  sounds  to  us 
somewhat  vague,  as  we  should  not  unnat- 
urally be  afraid  the  speaker  and  the  hearer 
might  not  have  in  their  minds  bamboos  of 
the  same  length  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  among  these  children  of  nature  suffi- 
ciently accurate  for  all  practical  purposes. 
When  a  man  swears  in  court  that  an  event 
occurred  when  the  sun  was  four  bamboos 
high,  it  conveys  to  his  Hindustani  hearers 
a  positively  better  idea  of  the  time  than  if 
he  said  how  many  bells  had  struck.  Pub- 
lic clocks,  I  need  hardly  say,  are  not  to  be 
met  with  in  India.  Time,  according  to 
our  European  division  of  it,  is  measured 
at  country  police  stations  by  the  primitive 
method  of  placing  in  a  tub  of  water  a  cop- 
per pot  in  which  a  small  hole  is  bored, 
through  which  the  water  leaks  in,  filling 
and  sinking  the  pot  in  the  space  of  an 
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hour— more  or  less.  When  the  pot  is 
seen  to  have  disappeared,  the  hour  is 
struck  by  a  policeman  on  a  bell-like  gong ; 
but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  length 
or  brevity  of  an  hour  depends  not  a  little 
on  the  clock-keeper's  promptness  of  ob- 
servation no  less  than  on  his  wakefulness 
and  freedom  from  that  state  of  metaphys- 
ical abstraction  engendered  by  the  sooth- 
ing hookah. 

The  simplicity  of  the  native  clock  is 
equalled  bv  that  of  all  the  tools  and  im- 
plements in  use  among  the  Hindustanis. 
To  one  accustomed  to  the  elaborate  lathe, 
and  the  arsenal  of  chisels  and  gouges  and 
other  tools  required  by  a  very  ordinary 
English  turner,  it  is  curious  to  see  the 
stock  of  instruments  with  which  a  Benares 
turner  will  execute  work  exceeding  in  del- 
icacy any  attempted  in  Europe.  He  sits 
on  his  earthen  floor,  into  which  he  has 
driven  a  couple  of  tent-pegs,  which  if  rick- 
ety he  tightens  by  driving  in  supplemen- 
tary peglets.  Between  these  pegs  he  fixes, 
by  means  of  two  spikes  sharpened  at  each 
end,  the  wood  he  intends  to  operate  on. 
The  rotatory  motion  is  then  imparted  to 
it  by  means  of  a  piece  of  string  twisted 
twice  round  it  and  pulled  with  rhythmic 
practised  jerks  by  a  lad  sitting  opposite  to 
him.  For  tools  I  only  saw  two  or  three, 
all  much  alike  to  my  eyes.  With  these 
appliances,  as  simple  surely  as  could  have 
been  the  lathes  of  Samos  described  by 
Pliny,  the  Benares  artisan  will  turn  out 
boxes  of  wafer-like  thinness,  fitting  one 
within  another  until  the  last  and  least 
would  make  an  appropriate  pill-box  for  a 
Liliputian. 

He  will  then  take  one  of  the  many-col- 
ored sticks  of  lac  lying  at  his  side,  and, 
applying  it  to  each  rapidly  revolving  box 
in  turn,  a  magic  circle  of  brilliant  color  is 
born  of  its  touch.  The  enchanter  then 
changes  his  wand,  and  a  circle  of  another 
color  springs  into  existence  by  the  side  of 
the  first,  until,  obedient  to  his  lightest 
touch,  the  plain  wooden  box  is  in  a  few 
seconds  ringed  with  a  coat  of  many  col- 
ors, hard,  smooth,  polished,  and  not  to  be 
hurt  by  water,  or  the  moist  warm  lips  of 
babes. 

As  with  the  artisans  so  with  the  other 
classes.  The  English  magistrate,  sitting 
in  the  seat  of  judgment  and  writing  bis 
decision  with  the  steel  pen,  which,  even 
in  the  memory  of  our  generation,  has  sup- 

Slanted  the  quill  of  the  homely  goose,  may 
e  taken  as  representing  the  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  his  native 
clerk,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground, 
carries  one  back  to  the  civilization  of  He- 


rodotus's  time,  using,  as  he  does,  the  clas- 
sic split  reed  of  that  ancient  historian, 
and  drying  the  too-inky  manuscript  with 
common  river  sand,  in  calm  disdain  of 
the  more  artificial  blotting-paper. 

With  the  servant  class  it  is  not  other- 
wise. A  groom,  or  a  cook,  or  a  gardener 
is  expected  to  turn  out  a  very  similar  tale 
of  bricks  to  that  produced  by  his  English 
prototype  at  home  ;  but  whereas  the  straw 
is  uncomplainingly  supplied  to  the  English 
servant,  it  is  grudged,  often  to  withhold- 
ing, to  the  Indian  one.  An  Indian  servant 
would  stand  amazed  could  he  see  the 
long  array  of  necessaries  demanded  by 
bis  English  brother;  and  yet  the  differ- 
ence in  the  net  result  of  their  labors  is 
certainly  not  commensurate  with  that  of 
their  requirements. 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  work 
done  by  a  Hindustani  —  and  bow  elabo- 
rately beautiful  much  of  it  is  we  all  know 
—  it  is  done  without  hurry.  Whether  you 
watch  them  weaving  or  carpet-making,  or 
embroidering  or  wood  carving,  they  are 
always  working  in  a  graceful,  light-hearted 
way,  as  though  it  were  some  pleasant,  in- 
teresting occupation,  and  not  a  weary  toil. 
They  take  life  calmly,  and  look  with  as 
much  wonder  at  our  restless  energy  and 
hurry,  as  we  look  on  the  still  greater  hurry 
and  restlessness  of  the  typical  American, 
who  even  when  he  feeds  himself,  does  so 
in  much  the  same  fashion  as  he  would 
stoke  a  furnace,  and  who  rushes  through 
some  scene  of  beauty  —  which  he  has 
traversed  half  the  globe  to  see  —  as  if  it 
were  a  city  smitten  by  the  plague. 

in. 

Eastern  simplicity  and  conservatism 
are  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified 
than  in  the  primitive  husbandry  of  the 
Hindustanis.  Such  as  it  was  when  Alex- 
ander the  Great  invaded  the  country  so  it 
is  now.  They  use  ploughs  which  feebly 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  soil,  drawn  by 
one  or  two  yoke  of  weak  little  oxen,  who 
when  their  day's  work  is  over  are  turned 
out  on  some  fallow  land  as  bare  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand.  There  is  no  means 
of  subsistence  there  for  them  visible  to 
the  eye,  and  they  seem  to  be  expected 
like  Antaeus  to  derive  their  strength  from 
mother  earth.  To  judge  from  their  ap- 
pearance she  is  but  stepmotherly  to  them. 
They  seem  to  have  more  ribs  than  most 
breeds  of  cattle,  and  by  their  ostentatious 
way  of  showing  them  appear  to  be  proud 
of  it. 

When  the  crops  are  ripe  for  the  sickle, 
they  have  all,  after  cutting,  to  be  brought 
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into  the  villages  to  be  stacked  —  peas, 
wheat,  barley,  and  millet  Carts  are  never 
used  for  this  purpose,  so  the  harvest  has 
to  be  brought  in  on  people's  heads,  and 
happy  in  that  day  is  the  man  whose  quiver 
is  full  and  whose  sons  are  many.  Patri- 
archal processions  of  old  men  and  chil- 
dren, young  men  and  maidens,  may  be 
seen  filing  along  the  low,  flat-topped  banks 
that  divide  the  fields,  looking  like  a  train 
of  abnormally  sober-minded  ants,  each 
staggering  under  a  huge  sheaf  of  corn. 
These  sheaves  are  in  the  first  instance 
carried  to  the  threshing  floor,  where  the 
grain  is  trodden  out  as  of  old  by  the 
ruminative  ox,  and  then  winnowed  by 
being  tossed  by  handfuls  into  the  air,  the 
discriminating  wind  allowing  the  grain  to 
fall  again  to  the  ground,  by  scattering  the 
chaff  like  smoke.  After  this  the  corn  is 
sold,  or  more  often  perhaps  ground  and 
eaten  by  the  growers ;  the  corn  of  the 
whole  Gangetic  plain,  it  may  be  said,  is 
ground  by  women,  in  the  good  old  patri- 
archal fashion  so  long  fallen  into  disuse 
in  the  West  In  front  of  most  village 
huts  you  will  see  women  sitting  on  the 
ground  assiduously  turning  the  simple 
millstone,  chanting  the  while  some  tune- 
less pastoral  ballad  while  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  young  barbarians  at  play,  rolling 
happily  in  the  dust  to  which  they  are  so 
much  akin,  but  which  is  so  much  whiter 
than  their  own  little  dusky  globular  bodies. 
Happy  childhood!  alike  untroubled  with 
clothes  or  school  standards ! 

There  is  one  drawback  to  agriculture  in 
India  which  is  unknown  in  England.  A 
man  who  has  a  fine  field  of  ripening  corn 
and  wishes  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  his  labor 
must  by  no  means  yet  relax  his  toil.  He 
must  sit  in  the  field  o'  nights  to  watch  it 
and  keep  off  thieves  with  four  legs  and 
thieves  with  two.  If  he  does  this  by 
deputy  his  fate  may  be  that  of  a  certain 
landowner  who  brought  his  troubles  into 
court.  The  guardian  appointed  by  him  to 
watch  his  crops  had  watched  their  ripen- 
ing charms  till  his  soul  hankered  after 
them.  He  made  use  of  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night  to  do  some  nefarious  reaping 
on  his  own  account,  and  improved  the 
shining  hours  to  such  purpose  that  ere 
morning  dawned  he  had  cleared  more  than 
half  an  acre. 

It  is  not  all  crops,  however,  that  are 
worth  watching.  Little  is  ever  put  on  the 
land,  and  all  that  is  possible  is  taken  from 
it,  and  though  nature  is  in  the  main  boun- 
tiful, yet  there  are  limits  to  her  bounty, 
and  that  these  are  occasionally  exceeded 
may  be  seen  by  the  miserably  poor  and 


scanty  crops  sometimes  met  with,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  story  of  the  Welshman, 
who,  when  the  day's  work  was  over,  stuck 
in  a  peg  to  show  where  he  bad  left  off 
mowing.  The  only  consolation  such  fields 
can  bring  to  their  owner  is  that  he  may 
sleep  in  his  bed  o'  nights  without  fear  of 
his  corn  being  stolen  while  he  sleeps. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  shows  have  of  late 
years  been  instituted  in  many  parts  of 
India  with  the  view  of  stirring  up  the  na- 
tives to  cultivate  improved  kinds  of  fruit, 
but  at  first  it  was  difficult  to  get  them  to 
compete,  as  they  have  little  desire  for 
emulation.  They  grow  the  worst  kind  of 
orange  —  with  a  thick,  white  rind  a  world 
too  wide  for  its  shrunk  and  stringy  body 
—  and  the  poorest  kind  of  mulberry,  and 
the  most  insipid  kind  of  plantain,  for  the 
sole  but  all-sufficing  reason  that  their  fa- 
thers and  grandfathers  grew  those  kinds. 
Theirs  is  conservatism  pure  and  simple, 
strong  and  enduring,  untinged  by  the 
smallest  lump  of  the  disturbing  leaven  of 
liberalism.  They  look  upon  our  exertions 
to  improve  certain  fruits  with  a  kind  of 
contemptuous  surprise  mingled  with  good- 
tempered  toleration,  regarding  them  —  as 
they  do  all  the  other  fads  of  the  restless 
Englishman  —  as  curious  and  unaccount- 
able. 

There  is  something  in  their  old-world, 
restful  immobility  that  is  undoubtedly  im- 
pressive. It  has,  like  the  mysterious  des- 
ert-statues of  Egypt,  a  touch  of  that  divine 
attribute,  unchangeableness  —  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever ;  and  to  our 
bustling,  restless,  ever*changing  race  it 
contrasts  in  much  the  same  way  as  does 
the  pyramid  of  Cheops  with  a  great,  many- 
chimneyed,  busy,  smoke-belching  factory. 

IV. 

The  natives  of  India  have  many  curious 
beliefs  and  superstitions,  some  of  which 
are  essentially  Oriental  in  their  nature, 
others  common  to  many  nations  and  shared 
by  ourselves  only  a  few  centuries  ago. 

One  day  an  English  magistrate  was 
paying  a  visit  to  a  Hindu  gentleman  who 
was  an  old  friend  of  his,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  happened  to  yawn  ;  to  his  aston- 
ishment up  jumped  the  rajah  as  if  galvan- 
ized, and  began  furiously  snapping  his 
fingers  in  startling  proximity  to  his  face. 
Observing  his  visitor's  look  of  unfeigned 
surprise  he  explained  that  this  was  done 
to  scare  away  the  devils  who  might  have 
otherwise  seized  the  opportunity  to  jump 
down  his  throat  How  strange  it  seems 
to  us,  this  practical  belief  in  devils,  and 
fear  of  them,  combined  with  so  insultingly 
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low  an  idea  of  their  intelligence  and  pow- 
er !  I  once  heard,  however,  an  odd  in- 
stance of  the  same  fear  and  yet  contempt 
for  unseen  powers  shown  by  an  English 
Jady  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  —  a 
bishop's  wife,  too!  —  who  was  afraid  of 
ghosts,  and  if  left  alone  in  the  house 
would  whistle  as  she  walked  through  the 
passages  at  night  in  order  that  the  ghosts 
might  take  her  for  a  man. 

The  scriptural  belief  in  possession  by  a 
devil  is  held  to  this  day  by  the  natives  of 
India,  and  very  recently  a  case  came  be- 
fore an  English  magistrate  in  Bengal  in 
which  a  Brahmin  was  charged  with  having 
caused  the  death  of  a  lad  by  his  attempts 
to  exorcise  an  evil  spirit.  The  boy  had 
been  made  to  lie  on  his  back,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  parents  and  other  sympathizing 
relatives,  while  the  priest  danced  on  his 
chest,  calling  on  the  name  of  his  god,  "  O 
Baal,  hearl"  But  whether  the  god  was 
sleeping,  or  whether  the  devil  in  departing 
took  with  him  the  boy's  own  spirit,  cannot 
be  known.  The  boy  died,  and  the  civil 
surgeon,  knowing  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
exorcism,  reported  that  he  had  died  from 
injuries  caused  by  the  priest. 

Like  the  Russians  at  the  present  day,  the 
Hindus  think  it  brings  a  person  ill  luck  to 
be  openly  admired  or  praised,  and  if  you 
should  praise,  or  even  look  too  admiringly 
at  a  child,  the  mother  will  hastily  withdraw 
it  from  notice,  and  either  beat  it  or  say 
something  disparaging  of  it  in  order  to 
counteract  your  ill-omened  admiration  and 
avert  the  jealousy  of  the  gods. 

The  belief  in  some  form  of  ordeal  for 
proving  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  ac- 
cused person  is  another  of  the  traditions 
of  the  past  which  we  Westerns  have  out- 
grown and  cast  aside,  but  which  still 
forms  part  of  the  practical  belief  of  the 
people  in  India.  Of  this  I  remember  an 
instance  occurring  within  my  own  experi- 
ence, on  the  occasion  of  a  robbery  having 
been  committed  in  my  house,  when  the 
police  summoned  the  whole  of  my  servants 
to  the  police  station  in  order  that  each  one 
might  separately  and  solemnly  be  put  to 
the  test.  It  was  a  droll  sight  to  see  the 
procession  setting  forth  on  this  mission, 
headed  by  the  magnificent  khansima  and 
the  imperious  bearer,  and  tailing  off 
through  minor  dignitaries  down  to  the  in- 
differently clothed  coolies  who  brought  up 
the  rear. 

The  ordeal  is  conducted  by  a  Mahom- 
medan  priest  who  mutters  certain  myste- 
rious invocations  over  the  Kordn,  which  is 
then  pronounced  to  have  the  power  of 
pointing  out  the  guilty  person  by  opening 


miraculously  at  a  condemnatory  passage 
when  touched  by  him.  A  factor  in  this 
experiment,  doubtless  much,  even  if  un- 
consciously, relied  upon  for  bringing  it  to 
a  successful  issue,  is  the  power  of  super- 
stitious fear  over  the  conscience  of  the 
guilty  person.  To  most  natures  the  idea 
of  being  discovered  in  this  supernatural 
and  awful  manner  is  so  terrible  that  the 
culprit  rather  than  risk  it  will  make  volun- 
tary confession,  and  so  deprecate  the 
heavier  anger  of  the  gods  reserved  for 
those  who  defy  them. 

On  this  occasion  the  Kordn  unhesitat- 
ingly pointed  out  one  of  the  servants  as 
the  thief.  Whether  he  was  innocent,  as 
he  maintained,  or  merely  unimpressiona- 
ble and  hard  of  heart  as  we  had  much 
reason  for  believing,  I  cannot  say  —  but 
confess  he  would  not,  and  living  as  we  do 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  could  not  be 
imprisoned  on  the  sole  testimony,  however 
conclusive,  of  the  Kordn,  nor,  owing  to 
the  modern  prejudice  there  exists  against 
applying  torture,  could  he  be  made  to  con- 
fess. The  conditions  which  made  trial 
by  ordeal  so  generally  successful  in  the 
ages  of  faith  are  altogether  wanting  in 
the  present  sceptical  and  scrupulous  gen- 
eration. 

The  reproach  of  scepticism  cannot  how- 
ever be  applied  to  the  Hindustanis.  Their 
powers  of  belief  are  childlike.  I  was  once 
taken  to  see  a  miraculous  spring  that  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  a  dry  and  barren 
spot,  and  was  bringing  in  much  wealth  to 
the  fakir  who  had  appointed  himself  its 
guardian.  It  was  very  small  —  scarcely 
to  be  discerned  until  pointed  out  —  and  I 
of  little  faith  even  thought  in  secret  that  it 
could  be  produced  by  the  holy  man's  pour- 
ing in  water  every  night.  But  small  as 
was  the  hole  he  sucked  thereout  no  small 
advantage,  for  the  people's  faith  is  large, 
and  crowds  of  pious  persons  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  divinely  favored  spot. 

Curious  instances  might  be  collected 
from  the  records  of  Indian  law  courts 
illustrative  of  the  old-world  beliefs  of  the 
people,  which  are  brought  at  times  into 
such  strange  collision  with  the  legal  forms 
of  procedure  established  by  our  modern 
lawyers. 

A  man  was  once  being  tried  for  murder 
when  he  put  forward  a  plea  such  as  could 
only  have  occurred  to  an  Oriental  and  to 
a  believer  in  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
He  did  not  deny  having  killed  the  man  — 
on  the  contrary  he  described  in  detail  the 
particulars  of  the  murder  —  but  he  stated 
in  justification  that  his  victim  and  he  had 
been  acquainted  in  a  previous  state  of  ex- 
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istence,  when  the  now  murdered  man  had 
murdered  him,  in  proof  of  which  he  showed 
a  great  seam  across  his  side  which  had 
been  the  sword-cut  that  had  ended  his  pre- 
vious existence.  He  further  said  that 
when  he  heard  he  was  again  to  be  sent 
into  this  world  he  entreated  his  master  to 
excuse  him  from  coming,  as  he  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  meet  his  mur- 
derer and  that  harm  would  come  of  it.  All 
this  he  stated  in  perfect  earnestness  and 
simplicity  and  with  evident  conviction  of 
its  truth  and  force — a  conviction  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  those  in  court. 

Trial  by  jury  is  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties  in  India,  an  instance  of  which 
I  remember  as  having  occurred.  In  that 
case  also  a  man  was  on  his  trial  for  the  mur- 
der of  another.  He  had  been  caught  red- 
handed  and  there  was  no  possible  room  for 
doubt  in  the  matter.  The  murdered  man 
bad  succumbed  almost  immediately  to  his 
wound,  living  only  long  enough,  after 
being  discovered,  to  ask  for  some  water 
to  drink.  Some  surprise  was  felt  at  the 
time  taken  by  the  jury  in  considering 
their  verdict,  but  when  at  length  they  re- 
turned and  recorded  it  the  astonishment 
of  all  in  court  was  unbounded  when  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  Not  Guilty. 

So  extraordinary  a  verdict  could  not 
pass  unchallenged,  and  the  judge  enquired 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  they  had 
arrived  at  their  decision;  if  the  accused 
had  not  murdered  the  man,  who  had  ? 

"  Your  lordship,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  injuries  were  not  the  cause  of  the 
man's  death.  It  has  been  proved  that  he 
drank  water  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  drinking  the 
water  that  killed  him." 

The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  ver- 
dict—  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  men  who  brought  it 
in  never  drank  anything  but  water  them- 
selves—  was  that  on  the  jury  was  a  high- 
caste  Brahmin,  to  whom  the  very  idea  of 
being  party  to  taking  away  a  man's  life  was 
so  abhorrent  that  no  earthly  persuasion 
could  have  induced  him  to  agree  to  a  ver- 
dict that  would  have  hung  the  prisoner,  and 
the  earnestness  of  his  horror  had  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  jury  so 
powerful  as  to  make  them  return  the  ver- 
dict which  so  staggered  the  court. 

In  India  alone  can  be  seen  the  strange 
spectacle  of  such  different  phases  of  civil- 
ization—  the  civilization  of  Queen  Vashti 
and  the  civilization  of  Queen  Victoria  — 
meeting  and  existing  side  by  side.  In 
most  countries  the  present  condition  of 
the  people  and  of  their  form  of  govern 


ment  is  the  slow  outcome  of  centuries  of 

§rowth,  and  the  flower  and  the  fruit  cannot 
e  seen,  at  one  and  the  same  time  —  the 
child  has  not  been  expected*  to  possess  at 
a  bound  the  experience  of  a  man.  But  in 
India  the  fussy  European  civilization  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  compli- 
cated and  artificial  system  of  juries  and 
counsel,  legal  precedents  and  legal  evi- 
dence, and  its  latest  theoretic  crazes  on 
every  matter  under  the  sun,  is  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  a  people  who 
know  nothing  of  theories,  and  whose  hab- 
its and  beliefs  are  little,  if  in  any  degree, 
changed  from  what  they  were  in  days  of 
Daniel. 

It  is  surely  small  wonder  that  the  con- 
trasts resulting  from  so  unnatural  a  state 
of  things  should  be  often  as  pathetic  as 
they  are  strange. 

E.  A.  K. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
ILL-NATURED  MRS.  DELAMERE. 

"  Look  down  upon  us ! "  ejaculated  Sir 
George  Brett,  laughing  heartily  at  so  pre- 
posterous a  notion ;  "it  would  puzzle  her 
to  do  that,  I  think.  In  order  to  look  down 
upon  people,  one  must  be  placed  above 
them,  and  it  is  evident  that  she  does  not 
occupy  that  position  with  regard  to  us. 
Really,  my  dear  Caroline,  you  are  disposed 
to  be  rather  too  hard  upon  poor  little 
Marcia." 

"  Why  in  the  world  you  should  always 
speak  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  child,  George, 
I  cannot  imagine,"  Lady  Brett  returned. 
"  She  is  thirty  or  very  near  it,  she  cer- 
tainly has  not  much  of  the  innocence  of 
youth,  and  never  since  I  have  known  her 
has  she  been  little.  I  did  not  say  that 
she  had  any  right  to  look  down  upon  us ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  does,  and  she 
loses  no  occasion  of  showing  it,  and  she 
will  probably  show  it  to-night.  Not,  of 
course,  that  that  is  of  any  consequence." 

If  Sir  George  had  believed  such  a  thing 
to  be  possible,  he  would  have  thought  it  of 
very  great  consequence;  but  he  did  not 
and:  could  not  believe  anything  of  the  sort. 
There  had  been  passages  of  arms  between 
his  wife  and  Eustace's  wife;  more  than 
once  he  himself  had  been  drawn  into  the 
fray,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to  speak  his 
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mind  pretty  plainly  to  his  brother.  These 
family  differences  had,  however,  been  less 
frequent  of  late,  he  had  no  desire  that  they 
should  be  renewed,  and,  although  he  con- 
sidered it  likely  enough  that  Marcia's 
pretty  head  might  have  been  turned  by 
the  attentions  paid  to  her  in  high  quarters, 
he  did  not  suspect  her  of  the  enormity  laid 
to  her  charge.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  remarking, — 

"Marcia's  manner  is  occasionally  dis- 
tant, I  have  noticed.  In  all  probability,  a 
symptom  of  shyness  rather  than  of  pride." 

It  was  now  Lady  Brett's  turn  to  laugh, 
and  she  did  so.  She  was  one  of  those 
agreeable  people  who  seldom  laugh  unless 
they  are  angry,  and  whose  laughter  is  high, 
dry,  and  unmirthful.  She  was  explaining 
to  her  husband  that,  whatever  might  be 
her  sister-in-law's  shortcomings,  timidity 
was  scarcely  to  be  counted  amongst  their 
number,  when  the  first  of  the  guests  whom 
they  were  about  to  receive  at  dinner  was 
announced  and  interrupted  her. 

Sir  George  and  Lady  Brett's  dinner- 
parties were  done  on  a  very  large  scale. 
There  was  a  superabundance  of  food,  a 
superabundance  of  people  to  devour  it, 
and  one  might  have  said  that  there  was  a 
superabundance  of  servants,  only  that, 
perhaps,  is  not  possible.  With  regard  to 
the  composition  of  these  assemblages  very 
little  trouble  was  taken.  So  long  as  Lady 
Brett  did  not  bring  two  deadly  enemies 
together  (and  even  this  occurred  from  time 
to  time  through  inadvertence),  she  con- 
ceived that  she  had  fulfilled  the  whole 
duty  of  a  hostess,  and  when  she  saw  four- 
and-twenty  gloomy  countenances,  congre- 
gated round  her  board,  she  did  not  feel 
that  she  was  in  any  way  responsible  for 
their  gloom.  The  countenance  of  Mr. 
Brett,  who  arrived  early,  was  gloomier 
than  usual,  and  this  his  sister-in-law  at 
once  noticed.  She  greeted  him  with  her 
accustomed  air  of  compassion,  pressing 
his  hand  and  saying,  — 

"  My  dear  Eustace,  how  ill  you  are 
looking!  What  have  you  done  with  Mar- 
cia  ?  Was  she  such  a  long  time  arranging 
her  dress  before  the  glass  that  you  came 
up-stairs  without  her  ?  " 

"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  answered 
Mr.  Brett,  with  a  touch  of  fretfulness  (for 
there  was  nothing  that  he  hated  so  much 
as  to  be  told  that  he  was  looking  ill) ;  "  but 
Marcia,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  She 
has  gone  to  bed  with  a  very  bad  headache, 
and  I  must  beg  you  to  accept  her  sincere 
apologies." 

There  was  not  much  chance  that  she 
would  either  accept  them  or  place  faith  in 


their  sincerity.  Of  this  he  was  fully  aware, 
and  he  was  ready  to  submit  patiently  to 
any  censure  that  might  be  passed  upon  the 
defaulter ;  but  it  seemed  a  little  hard  that 
he  should  be  punished  for  what  was  as- 
suredly no  sin  of  his. 

"Oh,  a  headache?"  said  Lady  Brett, 
with  a  repetition  of  her  wrathful  laugh. 
*'  Dear  me  1  Well,  I  am  sorry  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  come  without  her,  Eustace ; 
a  note  would  have  done  quite  well.  And 
now,  you  see,  we  shall  be  an  uneven  num- 
ber." 

"  Shall  I  go  away  again  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Brett. 

"  Oh,  of  course  not ;  I  didn't  mean  that. 
Butit  is  rather  tiresome  ;  because  I  shall 
have  to  rearrange  everything  now."  And, 
seeing  her  husband  at  her  elbow,  she  de- 
rived some  consolation  from  saying  to 
him,  with  a  meaning  smile,  "  Marcia  is  not 
going  to  honor  us  with  her  company  to- 
night. She  has  —  ahem!  —  a  bad  head- 
ache." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  answered  Sir  George. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that." 

Sir  George  had  bushy  grey  eyebrows 
which,  when  he  was  displeased,  met  above 
his  snub  nose  and  gave  the  upper  part  of 
his  face  an  appearance  of  truculence 
which  was  somewhat  ludicrously  contra- 
dicted by  the  insignificance  of  his  mouth 
and  chin.  He  had,  however,  a  long  upper 
lip ;  so  that  a  physiognomist  might  have 
guessed  the  man  to  be  vindictive  and  ob- 
stinate, notwithstanding  —  or  possibly  on 
account  of  —  the  weakness  of  his  charac- 
ter. His  brother,  who  understood  him, 
knew  that  he  never  forgave  an  affront,  and 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  him  say,  — 

"  Dinner  engagements  sometimes  bring 
on  a  headache,  I  believe.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  attacks  in  Marcia's 
case." 

Obviously  the  matter  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  there ;  so  Mr.  Brett  drew 
his  brother  aside  for  a  moment  and  be- 
gan,— 

"  I  very  much  regret  that  Marcia  has 
been  compelled  to  disappoint  you  —  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !  — no  disappointment  at 
all,  I  assure  you,"  interrupted  Sir  George. 
"  Marcia  has  only  to  please  herself  and 
she  will  please  us  ;  pray  tell  her  so  from 
me.  Humble  as  we  are,  we  have  no  desire 
to  entertain  reluctant  guests." 

Poor  Mr.  Brett  sighed  irritably.  "  I 
cannot  tell  you  whether  Marcia  is  or  is 
not  reluctant  to  be  your  guest,  George," 
said  he  ;  "  her  tastes  and  mine  differ,  and 
we  do  not  often  communicate  them  to  each 
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other.  But,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  her 
headache  is  quite  genuine,  and  I  can  hon- 
estly say  that  I  do  not  think  she  is  in  a  fit 
state  to  dine  out.  She  has  been  very  much 
upset  by  parting  with  our  boy,  whom  we 
left  at  school  to-day." 

Sir  George  looked  slightly  mollified; 
but  perhaps  he  deemed  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  come  out  of  the  sulks  without 
more  ado,  for  he  only  observed :  "  It  is  a 
wise  rule  to  keep  appointments,  even  at 
the  cost  of  some  personal  inconvenience. 
If  I  had  not  adhered  to  that  rule  through 
life,  I  suppose  I  should  have  been  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  before  now." 

The  younger  brother  fell  back,  feeling 
that  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  His 
anticipations  had  been  fully  verified ; 
George  had  taken  offence,  and  what  made 
this  additionally  vexatious  was  that,  by  his 
way  of  thinking,  George  had  some  right  to 
take  offence.  It  was  quite  true  that  ap- 
pointments ought  to  be  kept,  and  it  was 
probably  also  true  that  Marcia  might  have 
kept  hers  by  making  a  small  effort.  But 
Marcia  did  not  choose  to  make  efforts  in 
the  required  direction,  and  his  own  were 
obviously  useless.  He  wished  with  all 
his  heart  that  he  had  stayed  at  home,  in- 
stead of  coming  in  vain  to  this  dismal 
banquet. 

Presently  the  door  was  flung  open,  there 
was  a  little  stir  among  the  company,  and 
he  was  introduced  to  a  Mrs.  Delamere,  a 
thin,  faded  woman,  whose  dress  was  cut 
very  low,  whose  cheeks  were  painted,  and 
whose  yellow  hair,  or  wig,  was  besprin- 
kled with  diamonds.  He  bowed  and 
offered  her  his  arm  mechanically.  It  was 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him 
whether  the  person  beside  whom  he  was 
doomed  to  sit  through  two  weary  hours 
was  young  or  old,  fat  or  thin,  colored  or 
plain.  He  thought  of  a  few  commonplaces 
to  utter  for  her  benefit,  and  scarcely  lis- 
tened to  her  replies.  After  they  had  taken 
their  seats  at  the  dinner-table  she  began 
to  talk  about  the  pictures  in  the  Academy, 
which  seemed  to  show  a  lamentable  lack 
of  original  ideas  on  the  part  of  so  smart- 
looking  a  lady ;  but  possibly  she  had  her 
reasons  for  bringing  forward  that  thread- 
bare topic,  and  Mr.  Brett  pricked  up  his 
ears  when  he  heard  her  mention  the  name 
of  Archdale. 

44 1  like  Mr.  Archdale's  pictures,"  Mrs. 
Delamere  was  saying,  "but  —  perhaps  I 
had  better  not  go  on,  though.  He  is  a 
great  friend  of  yours,  isn't  he  ?  " 

41  No  ;  only  a  slight  acquaintance,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Brett,  turning  his  tired  eyes 
interrogatively  towards  his  neighbor. 


44  Ob,  not  a  great  friend  of  yours  ?  I 
thought  perhaps  he  might  be,  as  he  is 
such  a  very  great  friend  of  your  wife's. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  that  isn1t  always  a 
reason,  is  it?" 

44  You  may  safely  abuse  him,  if  that  is 
what  you  wish  to  do,"  replied  Mr.  Brett ; 
for,  notwithstanding  his  coldness  and  in- 
sensibility, he  thought,  as  most  men  do, 
that  women  have  no  business  to  be  imper- 
tinent unless  they  are  pretty. 

Mrs.  Delamere  was  not  disconcerted. 
44 1  wasn't  going  to  abuse  him,"  said  she, 
44  but  I  confess  that  I  don't  particularly 
like  him.  He  is  rather  too  much  of  a 
professional  lady-killer  for  my  taste." 

44  Oh,  he  is  a  professional  lady-killer,  is 
he  ?"  asked  Mr.  Brett  absently. 

44  Your  acquaintance  with  him  must  in- 
deed be  slight  if  you  haven't  discovered 
that  yet.  Why,  it  is  the  man's  sole  raison 
d'itre  —  socially  speaking,  I  mean.  I 
don't  quarrel  with  him  for  flirting,  because 
of  course  he  is  good-looking,  and  perhaps 
he  can't  very  well  help  himself,  but  he 
shouldn't  parade  his  conquests  as  he  does. 
It  is  hardly  fair  play,  you  know." 

Eustace  Brett  might  look  dull,  and  it 
was  not  surprising  that  he  should  look 
dull,  seeing  that  he  generally  felt  so,  but 
he  had  wit  enough  to  understand  the  in- 
sinuation and  dignity  enough  to  resent  it. 
He  said :  44 1  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Arch- 
dale  paraded  his  conquests;  but,  if  he 
does,  you  are,  no  doubt,  quite  right  in 
disapproving  of  his  bad  taste.  Personally, 
I  do  not  feel  sufficient  interest  in  him  to 
care  very  much  whether  his  taste  is  good 
or  bad." 

44  Although  he  is  such  a  great  friend 
of  your  wife's  ?  "  asked  the  irrepressible 
Mrs.  Delamere. 

44  With  regard  to  questions  of  taste,  my 
wife  is  at  least  as  good  a  judge  as  I.  If, 
therefore,  Mr.  Archdale  is  a  great  friend 
of  hers  —  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  he 
is  —  that  would,  to  my  mind,  be  presump- 
tive evidence  in  his  favor.  I  should  im- 
agine that  you  have  been  misinformed 
about  him,  but  really  it  does  not  signify." 

Not  without  a  certain  effort  did  Mr. 
Brett  thus  snub  a  willing  witness.  Clearly 
Marcia  had  been  guilty  of  some  indiscre- 
tion which  this  woman  knew  all  about  and 
was  eager  to  communicate  to  him,  but  he 
could  not  receive  such  testimony.  He 
looked  her  straight  in  the  face,  and  she 
returned  his  gaze  steadily,  dropping  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  with  an  air  of  mock- 
ing commiseration.  But  she  was  cowed. 
He  had  at  least  the  poor  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that,  whatever  calumnies  might 
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be  upon  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  she  had  not 
the  courage  to  let  them  pass  her  lips  in 
his  presence.  She  did  not  trouble  him 
with  much  more  of  her  conversation  after 
this,  and,  as  the  lady  who  was  placed  upon 
his  left  hand  took  no  notice  of  him,  he  sat 
route,  thinking  his  own  thoughts  and  wish- 
ing for  the  end  of  the  outrageously  long 
menu. 

To  those  who  have  allowed  their  minds 
to  dwell  upon  the  idea  of  eternity  it  must 
always  be  a  consolatory  reflection  that  in 
this  world,  at  any  rate,  all  things  are  finite, 
and  even  Sir  George  Brett's  dinners,  like 
the  east  winds  of  spring  and  the  sermons 
of  certain  ecclesiastics,  moved  towards  an 
appointed  end,  though  of  course  it  was 
not  easy  to  realize  this  so  long  as  they 
were  in  full  swing.  At  a  quarter  to  eleven 
the  ladies  left  the  dining-room,  and  then 
Sir  George,  who  had  apparently  recovered 
his  good-humor,  was  kind  enough  to  ad- 
dress some  amiable  remarks  to  his  brother. 

"  So  you've  got  rid  of  that  young  scape- 
grace of  yours,  eh  ?  A  very  good  thing, 
too!  He'll  have  some  chance  to  show 
what  stuff  he  is  made  of  now.  I'm  sure  I 
hope  he  will  turn  out  well,  for  it  looks  as 
though  he  would  be  the  only  one  of  his 
generation  to  bear  our  name. 

There  was  a  significance  about  this  ob- 
servation which  may  not  have  been  wholly 
unintentional,  but  it  scarcely  affected  Mr. 
Brett,  whose  mind  was  otherwise  engaged. 
He  was  himself  so  honest,  so  upright,  so 
strictly  true  to  his  narrow  code  of  moral- 
ity, that  he  could  not  suspect  his  wife  of 
disloyalty  without  a  sense  of  personal  hu- 
miliation. He  did  not,  in  truth,  suspect 
her  of  anything  worse  than  folly;  but  it 
was  not  very  pleasant  for  him  to  suspect 
Marcia  even  of  that,  and  it  was  very  far 
from  pleasant  to  him,  when  he  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  see  Caroline  rise, 
with  an  air  of  joyous  alacrity,  from  the 
sofa  upon  which  she  had  been  sitting  be- 
side Mrs.  Delamere  and  make  straight  for 
him.  For  he  at  once  perceived  that  he 
was  about  to  be  informed  of  something 
that  he  would  rather  not  hear. 

Lady  Brett,  as  her  habit  was,  wasted  no 
time  in  circumlocution,  but  drew  him  aside 
and  said  bluntly,  — 

"  Eustace,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
Marcia.  You  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  I  am  not  malicious,  and  that 
her  having  treated  me  so  unceremoniously 
as  she  has  done  to-night  and  on  former 
occasions  would  never  make  me  wish  to 
do  her  an  injury.  But,  for  her  own  sake, 
to  say  nothing  of  yours,  I  feel  I  ought  to 
tell  you  that  she  is  being  talked  about  in 
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a  way  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
on.  You  don't  go  out,  so  you  cannot  see 
or  hear  what  takes  place  in  society;  but 
it  seems  to  be  notorious  that  that  man 
Archdale  is  always  at  her  elbow,  and  that 
he  makes  a  boast  of — well,  I  am  afraid  I 
must  call  it  her  infatuation  for  him.  You 
know  —  or  perhaps  you  don't  know  —  that 
there  was  a  fancy  fair  at  the  Albert  Hall 
this  afternoon,  which  was  patronized  by 
all  the  great  ladies.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  Mr.  Archdale  is  also  patronized  by 
the  great  ladies  just  now,  and  I  am  told 
that  at  one  of  their  stalls  he  was  selling 
some  water-colors  and  sketches  of  his, 
amongst  which  was  a  portrait  of  your  wife, 
inscribed  *  Marcia.'  Everybody  who  knew 
her  recognized  it  at  a  glance,  and  naturally 
everybody  wondered  what  business  he  had 
to  make  use  of  her  Christian  name." 

"  If  he  did  that,"  answered  Mr.  Brett 
slowly,  "  he  was  very  impertinent.  I  have, 
however,  no  grounds  for  supposing  that 
his  impertinence  was  sanctioned  by  my 
wife.  Mrs  Delamere  is  your  informant,  I 
presume." 

"It  was  from  Mrs.  Delamere  that  I 
heard  about  the  sketch ;  others  have  told 
me  that  Marcia  and  Mr.  Archdale  are  in- 
separable. Personally,  I  have  no  ambition 
to  force  my  way  into  aristocratic  houses  ; 
I  do  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy  by  birth, 
and  I  am  contented  with  the  position  which 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  assign  to  me. 
Therefore  I  am  obliged  to  judge  of  Mar- 
cia's  conduct  by  hearsay." 

**  Quite  so,"  agreed  Mr.  Brett,  with  some 
slight  asperity ;  "and,  if  you  are  obliged 
to  judge  of  it  at  all,  Mrs.  Delamere 's  au- 
thority may,  for  anything  that  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  be  an  excellent  one  for  you 
to  base  your  judgment  upon.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  hesitate  to  rely  implicitly 
upon  it,  because  Mrs.  Delamere  struck 
me  as  ill-natured,  and  I  dare  say  she  may 
once  have  been  pretty." 

Lady  Brett  frowned  and  tossed  up  her 
chin.  "  Oh,  ray  dear  Eustace,"  said  she, 
"that  accusation  of  jealousy  is  such  a 
very  stale  one  to  bring  against  women, 
and  yet  every  man  who  makes  it  appears 
to  think  that  it  is  a  brand-new  discovery 
of  his  own!  In  reality,  Mrs.  Delamere 
spoke  quite  kindly  of  Marcia.  She  blamed 
Mr.  Archdale,  and  I  think  she  was  right, 
and  so,  I  am  sure,  do  you.  You  cannot 
think  it  desirable  that  gossip  should  con- 
nect your  wife's  name  with  his,  and  I 
hope,  and  believe  that  you  will  take  steps 
to  put  an  end  to  such  gossip.  Mind,  I  am 
not  interfering  or  advising  —  I  never  do 
interfere  with  anybody,  as  you  know  —  1 
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am  merely  giving  you  a  caution.  Con- 
scientiously, I  could  do  no  less." 

"  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you," 
answered  Mr.  Brett  gravely. 

Without  any  irony  or  figure  of  speech, 
he  did  feel  indebted  to  her,  though  he 
considered  that  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
repress  her.  She  was  not  the  most  ami- 
able woman  in  the  world,  but  he  believed 
her  to  be  honest,  pious,  and  animated  by 
the  best  intentions.  On  his  way  home  he 
had  to  ask  himself  what  his  own  intentions 
were,  and  the  question  was  a  hard  one  to 
answer.  He  was  too  proud  to  relish  the 
part  of  a  suspicious  husband,  too  nervous 
and  irritable  to  despise  scandalous  whis- 

Ce rings,  and  too  scrupulously  honest  to 
link  at  the  fact  that,  if  his  wife  was  criti- 
cised after  a  fashion  which  was  hateful  to 
him,  the  fault  was  in  a  great  measure  bis 
own.  He  had  no  right  to  scold  her,  nor 
any  wish  to  accuse  her ;  at  the  bottom  of 
his  heart,  what  he  desired  was  to  say 
nothing  to  ber  about  Archdale  or  about 
that  unauthorized  exhibition  of  her  por- 
trait. And  eventually  —  as  was  perhaps 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  conditions  of 
the  case  —  this  was  the  course  which  he 
decided  to  adopt  He  would  not  retail 
gossip,  he  would  not  provoke  a  scene,  he 
would  not  forbid  Marcia  to  speak  to  Arch- 
dale;  but  in  future  he  would  go  out  with 
her  more  frequently  than  he  had  hitherto 
done,  and  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses 
would  tell  him  what  step,  if  any,  he  ought 
to  take. 

It  would  have  been  simpler  and  wiser 
to  tell  her  frankly  what  he  had  heard,  and 
to  remind  her  that  public  opinion,  whether 
just  or  unjust,  cannot  safely  be  disre- 
garded ;  but  poor  Eustace  Brett  was 
neither  simple  nor  wise.  Had  he  been  the 
one  or  the  other,  he  probably  would  not, 
on  reaching  his  study,  have  sunk  into  an 
armchair,  and,  dropping  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  have  muttered  despairingly,  "  I  am 
sick  and  weary  of  it  all !  I  wish  to  Heaven 
I  had  died  when  I  seemed  to  be  so  near 
death ! " 

CHAPTER  X. 
MR.  BRETT  IS  VERY  UNWISE. 

If  we  all  agreed  to  make  no  secret  of 
our  mental  and  physical  sufferings,  the 
world  might  perhaps  be  a  more  interesting 
place  to  live  in  than  it  is,  but  it  would 
probably  be  a  good  deal  less  comfortable. 
In  every  civilized  community,  and  even  in 
some  uncivilized  ones,  it  is  held,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  pain  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  silently,  and  that  to  moan  and  groan 


in  public  is  both  cowardly  and  ill-bred. 
Marcia  Brett  could  scarcely  be  called  well- 
bred  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  for 
she  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  who 
her  great-grandfather  had  been  ;  but  she 
had  learnt  to  conform  to  the  usages  of  the 
society  which  she  frequented,  and  after 
Willie  had  been  taken  from  her  she  went 
about  the  world,  like  most  other  people, 
with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  ready 
phrases  at  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  a  dull 
ache  about  the  region  of  the  heart  which 
never  wholly  ceased,  though  it  was  more 
acute  at  some  moments  than  at  others.  It 
was  no  comfort  to  her  (though  doubtless 
it  should  have  been)  to  receive  the  boy's 
cheerful  letters  and  to  hear  that  he  was 
well  and  happy.  His  health  had  always 
been  good,  and  he  was  such  a  friendly  and 
plucky  little  fellow  that  there  was  small 
danger  of  his  failing  to  hit  it  off  with  other 
mortals  either  at  school  or  elsewhere.  The 
sad  thing  was  that  bis  childhood  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  never  again  through  time  and 
eternity  could  his  mother  be  to  him  what 
she  had  once  been. 

During  these  melancholy  weeks,  Marcia 
found  her  chief  consolation  in  the  com- 
pany of  Mr.  Archdale,  whom  she  fre- 
quently met,  and  whose  attentions  caused 
her  a  pleasurable  excitement,  the  causes 
of  which  she  did  not  care  to  analyze.  She 
heard  (though  not  from  her  husband)  the 
story  of  his  having  hawked  about  a  like- 
ness of  her  at  the  Albert  Hall,  and  her  first 
feeling  was  certainly  one  of  annoyance 
that  he  should  have  taken  so  great  a  lib- 
erty ;  but  his  reply,  when  charged  with 
this  offence,  was  of  a  nature  to  disarm 
hostility. 

"  Do  you  mind  ? "  he  asked  wonder- 
ingly.  "  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would,  or, 
of  course,  I  wouldn't  have  done  it.  Per- 
haps I  am  wrong,  but  it  always  seems  to 
me  that  a  beautiful  face  is  in  a  certain 
sense  public  property  —  in  the  same  sense, 
I  mean,  as  places  like  Chatsworth  and 
Eaton  and  Alnwick.  The  owners  of  those 
places  have  a  perfect  right  to  close  them 
against  everybody  except  their  friends, 
but  it  would  be  rather  churlish  of  them  if 
they  did,  don't  you  think  so?  " 

"The  public  is  very  welcome  to  gaze 
upon  my  features,  or  upon  a  reproduction 
of  them,"  answered  Marcia,  laughing  and 
coloring  a  little ;  "  I  didn't  so  much  object 
to  that  as  to  your  using  my  Christian  name 
as  a  label.  At  least,  that  was  what  my 
husband  objected  to." 

"  Oh,  it  was  your  husband  who  objected ! 
But  he  is  rather  given  to  objecting,  isn't 
be  ?    Still,  I  dare  say  I  ought  not  to  have 
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done  it.  My  only  excuse  is  that  I  hon- 
estly thought  you  would  prefer  a  sort  of 
anonymity  to  being  boldly  advertised  as 
•  Mrs.  Brett.' " 

44  Perhaps  I  might  have  preferred  to 
avoid  advertisement  of  any  kind,"  ob- 
served Marcia,  with  a  smile.  "  Don't  you 
think  you  might  have  just  ascertained  my 
wishes  before  vou  took  upon  yourself  to 
advertise  me  ?  " 

Archdale  sighed.  "  The  world  has  cor- 
rupted me,"  he  answered ;  "  it  isn't  easy 
for  me  to  realize  that  a  beautiful  woman 
may  really  dislike  notoriety.  Well,  now  I 
suppose  I  have  only  made  my  case  worse. 
What  can  I  say  ?  I  am  very,  very  sorry, 
Mrs.  Brett,  and  please  will  you  forgive 
me?" 

He  assumed  an  attitude  of  humility, 
pressed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  together, 
and  gazed  pleadingly  into  her  eves.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  he  looked  so  hand- 
some and  so  penitent,  perhaps  it  was 
because  he  had  twice  called  her  beautiful 
within  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  that 
Marcia  readily  pardoned  him. 

44  Only  don't  do  it  again,"  she  said, 4I  be- 
cause I  don't  very  much  like  it;  and, 
although  Eustace  hasn't  spoken  directly 
to  me  upon  the  subject,  I  know  by  his  man- 
ner that  he  dislikes  it  very  particularly." 

Now  there  was  no  denying  that  Mr. 
Brett  was  entitled  to  dislike  it.  That 
much  Marcia  inwardly  acknowledged,  nor 
was  she  ungrateful  to  him  for  the  reti- 
cence which  he  had  displayed ;  but  what 
first  surprised  and  then  angered  her  was 
his  novel  and  persistent  determination  to 
force  upon  her  an  escort  with  which  she 
had  learned  to  dispense. 

44  You  have  often  told  me  that  I  ought 
to  go  out  more  with  you,"  he  answered 
dryly,  when  she  remonstrated  with  him 
for  over-tiring  himself  by  attending  three 
balls  in  one  night.  "  I  begin  to  see  that 
you  are  right,  and  I  shall  try  to  do  my 
duty,  so  long  as  my  strength  will  serve 
me." 

44 1  am  sorry  that  you  should  feel  bound 
to  make  a  martyr  of  yourself,"  returned 
Marcia,  vexed  by  the  tacit  reproach. 

She  really  could  not  give  up  all  social 
intercourse  to  please  him.  Once  upon  a 
time  she  might  perhaps  have  been  per- 
suaded to  make  that  sacrifice,  but  it  was 
far  too  late  now.  Long  ago  it  had  been 
agreed  between  them  that  they  should  go 
their  respective  ways,  each  without  let  or 
hindrance  from  the  other,  and  she,  for  her 
part,  did  not  desire  to  cancel  the  agree- 
ment.   If,  for  some  reason  best  known  to 


himself,  he  intended  to  make  a  change  in 
his  habits,  that  was  his  affair. 

And  naturally  it  did  not  take  her  very 
long  to  discover  what  his  reason  was. 
Often,  while  she  was  chatting  with  Arch- 
dale,  and  while  her  spirits  (which  fell 
every  morning  when,  through  mere  force 
of  habit,  she  peeped  into  Willie's  empty 
room)  were  beginning  to  rise  again,  she 
had  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  being 
watched  by  somebody,  and,  sure  enough, 
she  would  presently  descry  at  a  distance 
of  some  few  yards  a  pair  of  faded,  tired 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  —  eyes  which  ex- 
pressed neither  blame,  nor  remonstrance, 
nor  wrath,  but  merely  a  sort  of  dull  pa- 
tience. It  was  anything  but  a  patient  look 
that  flashed  from  her  own  as  she  met 
them.  What  did  he  mean?  What  did 
be  suspect?  What  did  he  want?  Jeal- 
ousy she  could  have  forgiven,  but  this 
was  not  jealousy,  it  was  sheer  espionage. 

In  truth,  poor  Mr.  Brett  could  hardly 
have  adopted  a  more  foolish  line  of  con- 
duct than  that  which  had  recommended 
itself  to  him.  He  was  no  spy;  yet  he 
managed  to  look  exactly  like  one,  and  if 
his  motive  for  hovering  near  his  wife  was 
to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  scandal-mon- 
gers, not  to  interfere  with  her  liberty  of 
action,  so  much  chivalry  was  scarcely  to 
be  inferred  from  his  demeanor.  In  reality 
he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  what  he  saw. 
He  had  no  fancy  for  Archdale  and  won- 
dered at  her  taste  in  making  a  friend  of 
the  man ;  but  she  did  not,  so  far  as  he 
was  able  to  judge,  favor  Archdale  more 
than  she  had  favored  a  dozen  others.  At 
the  bottom  of  his  heart  there  lurked  a 
conviction,  which  he  had  always  evaded 
putting  into  the  form  of  a  distinct  thought, 
that  Marcia  loved  herself  too  much  to  be 
capable  of  loving  any  other  human  being 
too  much. 

But  Marcia,  pardonably  enough,  failed 
to  discern  all  this.  What  was  quite  evi- 
dent was  that  Eustace  had  resolved  to 
dog  her  steps,  and  the  futility  of  the  pro- 
ceeding was  scarcely  less  exasperating  to 
her  than  its  impertinence.  For  how  in 
the  world  is  a  metropolitan  police-magis- 
trate to  discharge  his  daily  duties  and  un- 
dertake those  of  an  amateur  detective  into 
the  bargain  ?  His  absurd  conduct  invited 
and  almost  defied  her  to  outwit  him.  But 
for  that  imaginary  defiance,  she  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  made  so  many  appointments 
to  meet  Archdale  in  the  park,  at  Hurling- 
ham,  at  luncheon-parties  and  tea-parties. 
So  they  met  continually,  and  of  course 
their  intimacy  was  remarked  upon,  and  at 
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length  Lady  Wetherby  availed  herself  of 
the  privilege  of  an  old  friend  to  say,  — 

•*  Aren't  you  a  little  imprudent,  Marcia? 
Mr.  Archdale  is  a  clever  artist,  and  I  dare 
say  he  may  be  very  pleasant  company; 
but  he  isn't  worth  getting  into  trouble 
about,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
a  woman  always  gets  into  trouble  when 
her  neighbors  begin  to  accuse  her  of  find- 
ing some  man's  company  more  pleasant 
than  she  ought." 

41  Oh,  I  am  sick  of  being  prudent ! "  an- 
swered Marcia  impatiently.  "What  dif- 
ference does  it  make?  Spiteful  people 
will  always  find  an  excuse  for  being  spite- 
ful, and,  so  long  as  one  does  nothing 
wrong,  why  should  one  bother  one's  head 
about  them  ?  " 

Lady  Wetherby  made  a  faint,  dissen- 
tient murmur.  She  would  have  liked  to 
ask  what  her  friend's  definition  of  "doing 
nothing  wrong  "  was,  but  was  too  sensible 
to  put  so  useless  a  question.  However, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  harm  in  remarking 
that  some  women  were  so  situated  as  to 
be  more  open  than  others  to  the  attacks 
of  spite,  and  in  deploring  Mr.  Brett's 
stay-at-home  habits. 

"  But  he  doesn't  stay  at  home  any  longer 
now,"  returned  Marcia,  with  a  short  laugh  ; 
"be  has  taken  to  pursuing  me  like  my 
shadow  of  late,  and  no  entertainment  is 
complete  without  him.  You  may  imagine 
how  he  enjoys  it  I " 

This  was  not  very  satisfactory  hearing 
to  one  who  wished  Marcia  well,  and  Lady 
Wetherby  was  glad  to  think  that  the  Lon- 
don season  was  within  a  few  weeks  of  its 
close.  Her  kindness  of  heart  prompted 
her  to  say,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment : 
"  I  wish  you  would  come  down  to  Weth- 
erby with  us  when  we  go,  Marcia.  It  will 
be  dull,  of  course,  because  we  are  to  have 
no  visitors  at  first,  I  believe ;  but  the  rest 
will  be  good  for  you  after  such  a  long 
course  of  gaiety,  and  if  you  don't  get  tired 
of  us,  we  shall  keep  you  until  Mr.  Brett 
takes  his  holiday." 

"  I  never  get  tired  of  you,  Laura,"  an- 
swered Marcia ;  "  you  and  Willie  are  the 
only  two  people  in  the  world  who  don't 
weary  me."  She  paused  for  a  moment 
and  sighed  slightly  before  she  added, 
*■  Yes ;  I  think  I  should  like  to  go  to 
Wetherby  with  you.  When  is  the  move 
to  be  made  ?  " 

"  I  n  about  ten  days,  I  hope.  We  have 
had  quite  enough  of  London  for  this  sum- 
mer, and  so,  I  should  think,  have  you." 

Marcia  nodded  and  sighed  once  more. 
For  the  moment  she  did  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  turmoil  of 


London  to  the  green  lawns  and  leafy  glades 
of  Wetherby.  She  felt,  too,  that  Laura 
was  right  in  accusing  her  of  imprudence  ; 
and  although  she  had  fully  intended  to  be 
imprudent,  she  did  not  quite  like  to  hear 
how  successfully  her  intentions  had  been 
carried  out  It  was  all  very  well  to  pro- 
test indifference  to  the  opinion  of  spiteful 
persons,  but  her  nature  would  not  really 
allow  her  to  be  indifferent  to  anybody's 
opinion,  and,  if  Mr.  Archdale  was  not  worth 
getting  into  trouble  about,  assuredly  Eus- 
tace was  not.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  to  place  in  jeopardy  the  position 
which  she  had  laboriously  held  during  so 
many  years  for  the  sake  of  punishing  one 
roan  who  was  incapable  of  loving  her  and 
giving  some  temporary  gratification  to  an- 
other, who  would  probably  forget  her  ex- 
istence before  she  had  been  a  week  out  of 
his  sight. 

But  when  all  was  arranged,  and  when 
Mr.  Brett  had  signified  his  cordial  approval 
of  the  proposed  plan,  she  began  to  wish 
that  she  had  not  been  in  such  a  hurry. 
Had  she  so  many  friends  that  she  must 
needs  deprive  herself  of  the  one  who  was 
most  congenial  to  her?  And  was  there 
any  reasonable  likelihood  of  Mr.  Arch- 
dale's  possessing  a  heart  of  the  kind  which 
absence  causes  to  grow  fonder?  It  was 
not  without  some  nervousness  and  hesita- 
tion that  she  informed  him  of  her  impend- 
ing departure ;  for  she  was  sure  that  he 
would  be  greatly  distressed,  and  she 
dreaded  the  questions  which  he  might  be 
expected  to  ask  upon  the  subject.  He  sur- 
prised her  by  receiving  the  news  quite 
composedly. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  Wetherby  ?  "  he 
said.  "That's  capital  1  I'm  going  there 
too." 

"But  not  just  yet,  are  you?"  asked 
Marcia.  "Laura  said  nothing  about  it. 
In  fact  I  understood  that  there  was  to  be 
nobody  but  themselves  in  the  house." 

"  Well,  I'm  nobody  ;  I'm  only  the  artist 
who  comes  to  paint  the  walls.  When 
Lord  Wetherby  gave  me  the  order  he  said 
I  might  choose  my  own  time  for  execut- 
ing it,  and  now  I  shall  avail  myself  of  that 
gracious  permission." 

Marcia  gave  him  several  good  reasons 
for  waiting  until  he  was  asked.  It  was 
absurd  to  speak  of  himself  as  though  he 
were  a  mere  house-decorator;  when  he 
visited  Wetherby  he  must  of  course  do  so 
as  a  guest ;  both  Laura  and  Lord  Weth- 
erby were  anxious,  she  believed,  to  lead  a 
life  of  absolute  retirement  for  a  few  weeks ; 
be  would  find  the  place  much  more  enjoy- 
able later  in  the  year,  when  the  shooting- 
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parties  would  have  begun.  "  Besides,"  she 
added  at  length,  perceiving  that  none  of 
these  arguments  moved  him,  "they  will 
certainly  think  that  you  wish  to  go  there 
now  because  I  am  going." 

"  Naturally  they  will,"  he  replied  calm- 
ly;  "that's  just  what  I  shall  tell  them." 

Marcia  could  not  help  laughing.  "  Per- 
haps it  will  be  just  as  well  if  you  do,"  she 
said ;  ••  for  then  they  will  undoubtedly 
request  you  to  postpone  your  visit." 

44  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  prefer 
my  room  to  my  company?"  he  asked 
quickly.  "In  that  case,  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  won't  attempt  to  force  myself  upon 
you." 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly. 
"  I  think  you  know  what  I  mean,"  she  an- 
swered. "  It  will  be  rather  dull  at  Weth- 
erby, but  sometimes  dulness  has  to  be 
endured." 

"  Only  when  it  is  unavoidable,  though. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
endure  the  dulness  of  London  after  you 
have  left,  so,  with  your  permission,  I  shall 
throw  myself  upon  the  good  nature  and 
hospitality  of  the  Wetherbys.  I  don't  a 
bit  mind  their  knowing  that  your  presence 
in  the  house  will  be  a  powerful  attraction 
to  me ;  why  shouldn't  it  be? " 

Marcia  neither  gave  her  permission  nor 
refused  it.  She  could  not  very  well  be 
more  explicit  than  she  had  been,  and  she 
said  to  herself  that,  if  he  was  bent  upon 
courting  a  rebuff,  he  must  be  allowed  to  do 
so.  Since  there  was  not  the  smallest 
chance  of  bis  obtaining  the  invitation  of 
which  he  made  so  sure,  she  felt  at  liberty 
to  regret  that  inability  and  to  rejoice  a 
little  on  his  admission  that  he  would  find 
London  unbearably  dull  without  her. 

But  it  was  with  no  apprehension  of  be- 
ing rebuffed  that  Archdale  went  to  call 
upon  Lady  Wetherby  on  the  following 
day.  Experience,  by  the  light  of  which 
we  are  all  wont  to  steer  (and  a  poor  sort 
of  light  it  is,  though  perhaps  the  best  ob- 
tainable), had  long  ago  taught  him  that  he 
could  get  almost  anything  that  he  wanted 
by  asking  for  it  prettily,  and,  although  he 
was  not  very  warmly  received,  it  was  with 
all  his  usual  self-confidence  and  cheerful- 
ness that  he  began,  — 

"  So  you're  off  to  the  country,  I  hear, 
Lady  Wetherby.  I'm  very  glad  of  it,  be- 
cause I  want  to  get  away  from  London 
too,  and  I  don't  think  there  could  be  a 
better  time  for  me  to  make  a  start  with 
the  famous  panels.  Could  you  put  roe  up 
if  I  ran  down  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days?" 
"  Oh,  there  is  no  hurry  about  the  pan- 


els," answered  Lady  Wetherby  in  a  tone 
which  was  not  meant  to  be  encouraging. 

44  Ah,  I'm  afraid  there's  never  any  hurry 
where  my  work  is  concerned.  I'm  dili- 
gent, but  I'm  incurably  slow,  and  I  really 
ought  not  to  put  off  the  beginning  of  this 
job  any  longer.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Brett 
tells  me  that  she  is  to  be  your  only  guest 
for  some  weeks  to  come,  so  that  if  I  go 
down  now  I  shall  not  be  in  the  people's 
way 'and  there  will  be  nobody  to  interrupt 
me." 

"  You  think  there  would  be  no  interrup- 
tions?" 

Archdale  laughed.  "None  of  a  dele- 
terious kind,"  he  answered.  "  Mrs.  Brett 
won't  be  an  interruption,  you  know,  she'll 
be  an  inspiration." 

"  I  donH  think  there  is  any  occasion  for 
us  to  take  you  away  from  London  before 
the  end  of  the  season,"  said  Lady  Weth- 
erby coldly. 

"  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  dying  to 
leave  London  1  Now,  I  know  quite  well 
what  you  are  thinking,  and  you  are  both 
right  and  wrong.  You  are  right  about  my 
wishing  to  be  in  the  same  house  with  Mrs. 
Brett,  whom  I  still  adore  in  my  innocent 
way,  but  you  are  quite  wrong  in  setting 
me  down  as  dangerous.  Really  and  truly 
I  am  not  dangerous." 

Lady  Wetherby  tried  for  a  moment  to 
maintain  a  dignified  demeanor,  but  could 
not  manage  it  "If  you  care  to  know 
what  I  think,"  said  she,  "  I  think  you  a 
good  deal  more  conceited  than  dangerous  ; 
but  that  may  not  be  generally  understood, 
and  I  suppose  you  must  be  aware  that 
there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  gossip 
about  Marcia  and  you  lately.  Therefore, 
if  it  is  the  same  thing  to  you,  I  would 
rather  ask  you  to  come  to  us  in  August  or 
September  than  now." 

"  But  it  isn't  at  all  the  same  thing  to 
me,"  returned  the  irrepressible  Archdale. 
44  How  very  unkind  you  are  !  Mayn't  I 
come  if  I  promise  and  swear  to  behave 
with  the  utmost  propriety?" 

This  sort  of  pleading,  which  be  had 
found  effective  in  other  quarters,  was,  not 
quite  the  best  that  he  could  have  adopted 
in  his  present  difficulty,  and  he  would  no 
doubt  have  promised  and  sworn  in  vain  if 
Lord  Wetherby  had  not  chanced  to  enter 
the  room  before  he  left  it.  To  that  good- 
natured  and  easy-going  personage  he  at 
once  appealed. 

44 1  say,  Lord  Wetherby,  I  want  to  go 
down  to  your  place  in  a  week,  and  set  to 
work,  and  Lady  Wetherby  won't  have  me, 
because  she  is  afraid  1  shall  flirt  with 
Mrs.  Brett.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  any- 
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thing  more  unfounded  and  ridiculous! 
Why,  I  shall  be  daubing  away  at  the  walls 
pretty  nearly  all  day  long ! w 

"My  good  fellow,"  answered  Lord 
Wetherby,  "if  you  aren't  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Brett,  I  don't  think  we  need  be  alarmed 
on  her  account.  Mrs.  Brett  can  take 
pretty  good  care  of  herself.  By  all  means, 
come  whenever  it  suits  you;  only  don't 
blame  me  if  you  get  a  broken  heart  for 
your  pains." 

Archdale  seized  bis  advantage  with 
commendable  promptitude.  "  Thanks  aw- 
fully," said  he,  "  that's  all  right,  then.  I'll 
make  my  preparations,  and  drop  you  a  line 
as  soon  as  I'm  ready  to  begin.  Good- 
bye." And  he  was  out  of  the  house  before 
another  word  could  be  uttered. 

Lady  Wetherby  had  an  admirable  tem- 
per, but  this  was  more  than  she  could 
stand.  "  Everybody  knows,"  she  told  her 
husband,  "that  you  have  no  discrimina- 
tion, but  I  really  do  think  that,  for  my 
sake  if  for  no  one  else's,  you  might  have 
snubbed  that  man.  How  he  can  have  the 
impudence  to  accept  an  invitation  which  I 
had  just  refused  point-blank  to  give  him, 
passes  my  comprehension ! " 

"He  is  a  little  bit  cheeky,  perhaps," 
agreed  Lord  Wetherby,  with  a  meditative 
smile. 

"  Cheek  is  no  word  for  it  I  Well,  since 
you  have  asked  him,  I  suppose  he  must 
come ;  but  I  warn  you,  that  1  shall  turn 
him  out  of  the  house  without  ceremony  if 
he  doesn't  behave  himself.  I  only  hope 
and  trust  that  people  won't  hear  what  an 
idiotic  thing  we  have  done." 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
A    FRENCH    PROTESTANT    DURING    THE 
REVOLUTION: 

RABAUT  SAINT-ETIENNE. 

'*  Homme  libre,  Chretien,  Rlpublicain  par  choix,  ne* 
pour  aimer  mon  frere  et  servir  ma  patrie." 

English  Protestants  rejoiced  in  the 
opportunity  of  commemorating,  during 
1888,  two  anniversaries  at  once  —  that  of 
the  repulse  of  "Romish  foes"  from 
abroad,  and  that  of  the  expulsion  of  "  Ro- 
mish traitors  "  at  home.  At  none,  however, 
of  the  Armada  and  "  Glorious  Revolution  " 
celebrations  has  it  been  noticed  that  1888, 
besides  being  a  Protestant  bi-  and  tricen- 
tenary, is  also  (if  we  may  coin  a  word)  a 
uni-centenary.  And  yet  the  date  stands 
as  an  important  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  France. 

January  29,  1788.    "Edict  of  Tolera- 


tion "  for  non-Catholics  registered  by  the 
Parliament  of  Paris. 

And  as  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne,  the  Prot- 
estant pastor  whose  glory  it  is  to  have 
obtained  that  edict,  became  one  of  the 
"  Fathers  of  the  Revolution,"  the  "  Men  of 
1780"  as  the  phrase  is,  we  shall  make  no 
apology  for  offering  for  the  centenary  of 
1789  our  sketch  of  a  life  that  touches  at 
its  beginning  the  dragonnades  of  the  old 
rigime,  and  at  its  end  the  worship  of  the 
Goddess  of  Reason  under  the  new. 

Jean-Paul  Rabaut,  called  Saint-Etienne, 
was  born  in  1743,  tne  eldest  son  of  the 
"  Desert  Pastor,"  *  Paul  Rabout,  almost 
the  last  survivor  of  the  heroic  age  of 
Huguenotism.  It  was  now  more  than 
half  a  century  since  Louis  XIV.  turned 
his  "  booted  apostles "  loose  upon  the 
Huguenots;  but  the  persecution,  though 
not  quite  in  its  first  heat,  was  still  far  from 
being  over.  Paul  Rabaut  was  a  fugitive 
hiding  in  caves  and  thickets;  attempts 
were  made  to  seize  his  wife  as  a  hostage, 
and  during  a  hasty  flight  her  child  was 
born  in  a  barn  or  stable.  Throughout  his 
childhood  Jean-Paul  never  knew  till  sup- 
per-time where  he  should  sleep ;  his  father 
regulated  the  march,  and  the  children  were 
lodged  on  the  faithful  in  turn.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  he  was  awaked  one  morning 
by  a  troop  of  grenadiers  demanding  en- 
trance to  the  house  where  his  mother  had 
taken  refuge.  The  next  year  we  find  him 
safe  in  Geneva,  boarding  with  a  refugee 
pastor,  and,  later  on,  transferred  to  the 
Lausanne  College,  which  Antoine  Court, 
the  "  Restorer  of  the  Huguenot  Church," 
had  founded  for  training  Desert  pastors. 
Jean-Paul's  inclination  seems  to  have  been 
towards  the  bar,f  but,  as  the  professions 
in  France  were  closed  to  Huguenots,  he 
resigned  himself  to  entering  the  ministry. 


•  The  "Desert**  was  the  wild  region  of  Langnedoc 
and  the  Cevennes,  where  Huguenotism  lingered  after  it 
had  been  crushed  out  of  the  towns.  Every  pastor 
adopted  for  safety  a  nom  <U  DhtrU  or  alias,  by  which 
he  was  known  among  the  faithf uL  Paul  Rabaut  had  at 
least  a  dozen  "  Desert  names"  of  his  own,  and  had 
given  to  his  three  sons  in  childhood  those  of  Saint- 
Etienne,  Pommier,  and  Dupuis.  To  call  them  by  their 
father's  name  would  have  been  to  expose  them  as  a 
prey  to  the  pious  kidnappers,  to  whom  the  law  afforded 
every  facility  for  taking  a  child  out  of  the  control  of 
Huguenot  parents. 

t  Some  English  books  of  the  time,  and  also  the 
"Conversations-Lexikon**  of  Brockbaus  (Leipzig, 
1878),  state  that  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne  went  to  the  bar, 
and  combined  its  practice  on  week-days  with  preachinc 
on  Sundays.  Butior  this,  the  present  writer  has  found 
no  French  authority,  save  an  entry  in  one  of  the  con- 
temporary lists  of  deputies  to  the  States-General  t 
"  Rabaud  de  S.  Etienne,  ex-Ecclesiastique,  Avocat  en 
Parlement"  Probably  the  title  was  never  more  than  a 
title.  Rabaut  himself  tells  us  that  in  Switzerland  erery 
educated  man  called  himself  a  pastor,  and  in  France 
either  an  avocat  or  an  abbi. 
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At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  returned  to 
France  as  a  proposant  (probationary  min- 
ister). On  crossing  the  border  he  was 
greeted  with  the  news  of  the  capture  and 
hanging  of  the  pastor  Rochette  (1762),  and 
with  a  request  that  he  would  preach  the 
funeral  sermon.  If  we  knew  Rabaut  Saint- 
Etienne's  early  life,  says  his  friend  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  we  should  find  it  as  full  of  peril's 
and  heroism  as  that  of  any  Catholic  priest 
under  the  Terror;  but  the  records  which 
have  come  down  to  us  are  of  more  peace- 
ful days.  For  even  now  the  tide  was 
turning.  The  "affaire  Calas"  (only  a 
month  later  than  that  of  Rochette)  enlisted 
Voltaire's  advocacy;  and  Voltaire  ruled 
every  mind  in  France.  By  steps  too  many 
to  relate,  the  Protestants  of  France,  like 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  reached 
the  stage  of  tacit  toleration.  Their  wrongs, 
'  exemplified  in  the  "  Honngte  Criminel " 
of  Fenouillet  de  Falbaire's  play  (1767), 
drew  tears  from  a  court  audience.  Their 
meetings  for  worship  in  the  stone-quarries 
at  Nfmes,  where  they  sat  under  parasols, 
upon  camp-stools,  were  winked  at  by  the 
military  authorities;  the  petitions  which 
they  kept  on  sending  to  the  local  parlia- 
ments and  to  the  governors  of  provinces, 
were  actually  read,  and  men  in  high  places 
intimated  that  it  was  time  to  act  upon 
them.  Meanwhile  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne, 
rejoicing  in  the  new  turn  things  were  tak- 
ing, made  a  love-match  with  a  demoiselle 
Boissiere  (1768),  and  developed  into  a 
preacher  of  local  fame,  whose  sermons  on 
the  marriage  and  coronation  of  Louis  XVI. 
were  commended  even  by  Catholics,  and 
whom  our  Duke  of  Gloucester  (brother  of 
George  III.),  when  passing  through  Lan- 
guedoc,  came  in  state  to  hear.  Rabaut 
drew  up  a  petition  for  the  Huguenot  gal- 
ley-slaves, and  suggested  to  the  synod  to 
present  to  the  king  a  **  remonstrance,"  and 
to  set  up  a  Protestant  newspaper.  (Proj- 
ects which  were  both  rejected  as  being  far 
too  audacious).  In  1779  ne  broughtiout 
at  London  a  tale  called  "  Le  Triomphe  de 
1* Intolerance,"  which,  after  various  repub- 
lications and  renamings,  finally  appeared 
about  1785  as  "  Le  Vieux  Ce*ve*nol,  ou 
Anecdotes  de  la  Vie  d'Ambroise  Bore"ly." 
He  had  no  need  to  strain  his  inventive 
powers  for  incident.  The  sufferings  he 
described  were  all  too  real.  In  his  fiction, 
the  hero's  mother  is  turned  out  of  doors 
when  on  the  point  of  childbirth.  So  in 
real  life  was  Madame  Pechels,  of  Montau- 
ban.  The  hero's  uncle  is  drummed  into 
abjuration.  So  was  Chambrun,  the  pastor 
of  Orange.  The  hero  Ambroise  himself 
is  dragooned,  beggared,  led  in  the  chaine 


of  galley-slaves,  but  at  last  escapes  to  En- 
gland. From  thence  the  "  spleen  "  drives 
him  back  to  France,  where  he  meets 
Sophie  Robinel,  "  pretty  without  regular- 
ity, lively,  animated  with  all  the  fires  of 
the  Midi"  —  a  portrait  perhaps  of  the 
author's  own  wife.  We  must  deplore  that, 
characteristic  of  the  age,  Ambroise,  for  all 
his  pure  religion,  has  but  the  morals  of  a 
Border  ballad-hero,  and  that,  though  he 
insists  on  a  Protestant  marriage  cere- 
mony, he  defers  it  a  little  late  in  the  day. 
Catholic  kinsfolk  contest  the  marriage, 
and  Ambroise,  after  losing  a  lawsuit,  is 
again  a  fugitive,  widowed,  and  with  a  child 
on  his  hands  which,  if  it  knew,  might  cry, 
"  Inhuman  country  1  wilt  thou  brand  me 
from  my  birth  ?  " 

Rabaut's  next  work  was  of  quite  another 
character,  being  a  "  Homage  to  the  Mem- 
ory of  the  late  Bishop  of  Nfmes  " —  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Bee  de  Lievre  —  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  worthy  man,  universally 
charitable,  and  who  baa  won  Rabaut's  an- 
tiquarian sympathies  by  his  care  for  the 
Maison-Carrle.  "It  is  lawful,"  says  the 
writer,  "  to  praise  those  when  dead  whom 
we  would  not  have  praised  while  living; 
and  we  trust  we  are  not  among  those  vul- 
gar souls  who  can  see  no  merit  in  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  opinion."  The 
tolerance  and  moderation  of  a  Huguenot 
of  that  age  (of  which  we  could  cite  twenty 
examples)  are  the  more  to  be  ad  mi  reel 
when  we  consider  what  was  still  his  legal 
position  —  illegitimated,  excluded  from 
the  professions,  in  strict  law  liable  to  death 
on  the  gallows. 

Such  vras  the  state  of  things  when 
Lafayette,  fresh  from  America,  and  with 
his  head  full  of  liberty  and  equal  justice, 
visited  Nfmes,  and  introduced  himself  to 
the  Rabaut  household.  "  The  hero  of  two 
worlds  pressed  in  his  arms  the  venerable 
Desert  pastor,"  and  urged  the  pastor's  eld- 
est son  to  come  to  Paris  to  plead  the  Prot- 
estant cause  with  the  king's  new  ministers. 
Rabaut  Saint-Etienne  responded  eagerly ; 
his  flock  subscribed  to  pay  for  his  journey 
—  not  without  qualms  as  to  the  dangers  of 
lettres  de  cachet  and  kidnappers  on  the 
road  —  and  the  Paris  world  gave  a  warm 
reception  to  the  protege' oi  its  hero.  Counts 
and  marquises  were  amazed  to  find  in  this 
44  child  of  the  Desert "  a  civilized  man  with 
powdered  hair  and  starched  neckcloth,  a 
classical  scholar,  a  philosopher  well-read 
in  the  works  of  the  Encyclopaedists,  and  of 
Gibbon  and  Bacon,  and  even  an  elegant 
poet  who  turned  odes  easily,  and  had  on 
hand,  it  was  whispered,  an  epic  poem  to 
the  glory  of  Charles  Martel.    The  cause 
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he  advocated  was  enthusiastically  es- 
poused, la  the  Assembly  of  Notables, 
Lafayette  "  openly  expressed  his  generous 
sentiments."  Ministers,  Academicians, 
even  a  bishop,  showed  themselves  well- 
disposed  to  the  Protestants.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1787  (sic)  an  edict  granting  to 
"non-Catholics"  the  right  to  live  in 
France  and  there  exercise  a  profession  or 
trade,  to  contract  civil  marriage,  and  to 
register  their  births  and  burials,  was  pro- 
posed by  Louis  XVI.,  and,  after  some 
opposition,  was  registered  by  the  Paris 
Parliament.  "You  will  easily  judge," 
wrote  Lafayette  to  Washington,  "  with 
what  pleasure  I  presented,  last  Sunday,  at 
a  ministerial  table,  the  first  Protestant 
ecclesiastic  who  has  been  seen  at  Ver- 
sailles since  the  Revocation  of  1685."  The 
Protestants,  with  joyful  and  grateful 
hearts,  flocked  to  ensure  their  legal  status 
—  in  some  cases,  old  men  came  to  register 
the  births  of  three  generations,  father, 
child,  and  grandchild.  Opponents  of  the 
Revolution  point  triumphantly  to  the  fact 
that  toleration  was  granted  to  Protestants 
by  the  king  under  the  old  regime,  and  that 
he  had  promised  to  take  the  penal  laws 
into  consideration;  and  they  urge  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  further  reforms 
he  might  have  made  if  his  subjects  would 
have  left  him  free  to  make  them. 

Rabaut  adorned  his  room  with  a  portrait 
of  Lafayette,  inscribed  in  large  gold  let- 
ters "  My  Hero,"  and  returned  to  Langue- 
doc  (March,  1788)  to  preach  a  sermon  on 
"  Render  unto  Caesar,"  which  was  remem- 
bered by  hearers  who  were  living  in  1850. 
He  was  now  the  greatest  man  in  Ntmes, 
and  that  not  only  with  his  own  flock.  He 
had  made  a  name  among  the  savants;  his 
new  book  on  primitive  Greek  history  had 
been  commended  by  the  learned  Baillv ; 
and,  what  was  of  more  general  interest,  he 
had  added  one  to  the  twenty-five  hundred 
and  odd  pamphlets  on  the  coming  States- 
General.  From  that  day  his  clerical  life 
was  over  and  his  political  life  began. 

The  best  part  of  the  Abbe'  Sieyes's 
famous  pamphlet  is  its  title,  and  that  is 
not  of  Sieyes's  invention.  Rabaut's  is 
about  as  good  as  Sieyes's  without  the 
title;  its  doctrine  is  the  same,  that  the 
Tiers-Etat  is  the  real  body  of  the  nation, 
and  the  noblesse  and  clergy  mere  frac- 
tions.*   "Frenchmen,"  it  begins,  "your 

*  The  sentence,  "  The  Tiers-Etat  is  the  Nation, 
minus  the  noblesse  and  clergy,"  which  has  been  said  to 
contain  the  whole  cist  o!  Sieyes's  pamphlet,  is  in  fact, 
not  Sieyes's  at  all,  but  quoted  by  him  from  Rabaut, 
and  quoted  with  censure  as  too  mild.  *'Then  some 
one  might  come  after  you  and  say,  '  The  noblesse  is  the 
Nation,  minut  the  Tiers-Etat  and  clergy.'     Why  did 


interests  and  your  glory  are  at  stake ! 
Tiers-Etat,  open  not  your  books,  regard 
not  what  your  fathers  have  done,  but  re- 
sume your  place  and  your  ascendant,  for 
you  are  the  nation.  You  have  been  silent 
because  no  one  consulted  you ;  speak 
while  you  may."  The  Tiers-Etat  at  Nfmes 
spoke  effectually,  by  electing  the  author 
as  the  first  of  its  eight  deputies  to  the 
States-General. 

It  was  a  great  triumph,  seeing  that  most 
of  the  electors  were  nominal  Catholics; 
but  of  these  many  were  philosophers,  and 
ready  to  utilize  Protestant  zeal  against 
the  dominant  Church.  We  find  nothing  in 
Rabaut's  political  life  to  confirm  the  story 
that  he  had  vowed  vengeance  against  the 
clergy  for  its  insults  to  him  as  a  pastor ;  he 
dislikes  priests,  but  it  is  because  they  band 
together  with  kings  and  nobles  against 
the  people.  Rabaut  is  Anglomaniac,  and 
still  more  Americomaniac ;  a  hater  of  war, 
to  which  the  light  of  reason  is  to  put  an 
end ;  he-  is  as  Voltairean  as  a  Christian 
minister  can  well  be;  he  finds  "manly 
accents "  (not  a  very  happy  epithet)  in 
Rousseau,  and  one  of  bis  favorite  writers 
is  that  Abbe*  Raynal  with  whom  our  Dr. 
Johnson  refused  to  shake  hands,  as  being 
an  unbeliever.  In  the  French  Protestant, 
bred  in  the  sober  faith  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  Canrisard  fanaticism,  we  must 
not  look  for  the  fervor  of  the  English 
Methodist.  Rabaut  has  something  in  him 
of  the  political  Dissenter,  but  much  more 
of  his  father's  millenarianism  secularized, 
leading  him  to  put  faith  in  Anarcharsis 
Clootz  and  his  scheme  of  a  universal  na- 
tion, and  to  look  on  the  Revolution  of  his 
day  as  akin  to  that  which  once  replaced 
polytheism  by  Christianity. 

In  his  "Precis  Historique  de  la  Revo- 
lution," a  work  which  has  afforded  the 
model  for  the  letter  of  the  Protestant 
deputy  Chauvel  in  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
novel,  Rabaut  describes  the  reception  of 
the  deputies,  and  lets  out  some  bitterness 
at  being  obliged  to  put  on,  "  as  if  to  play 
in  a  comedy,"  the  lawyer's  dress,  which 
he  would  so  gladly  have  assumed  in  good 
earnest  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  He 
notices  the  two  folding-doors  opened  for 
the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  but  one  for  the 
commons.  "  These  babyisms,  which  sen- 
sible men  make  light  of,  have  their  signifi- 
cance." He  counts  up  the  cost  of  the 
new  palaces,  and  reflects.  "  This  mag- 
nificence is  bought  with  the  sweat  of  the 
people."    He  never  names  himself,  but  we 

you  not  say  at  once  that  the  Tiers-Etat  isotff  "  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Rabaut  would  have  said  so,  only 
he  was  too  prudent. 
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learn  elsewhere  that  his  was  the  first  mo- 
tion, and  the  one  finally  adopted,  for  the 
summons  to  the  privileged  orders,  and 
that  he  drew  up  the  commission,  and  was 
chosen  first  of  the  commissioners  who 
were  to  confer  with  those  chosen  by  the 
clergy.  If  the  republic  began  in  the 
States-General,  Rabant  is  its  founder. 

We  pass  over  his  account  of  the  Tennis- 
court  oath  —  one  which  might  serve  as 
text  to  David's  picture  —  his  work  on  the 
staff  of  the  Moniteur%  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Ckronique  de  Paris.  "  M. 
de  Saint-Etienne,"  as  he  was  now  called, 
continued  to  be  courted  in  society,  to- 
gether with  his  wife,  who  is  described  as 
a  pretty  woman,  simple  and  amiable,  and 
with  a  soul  sharing  her  husband's  aspira- 
tions. Mirabeau  was  but  a  Mi-Rabaut 
(only  worth  half  of  Rabaut),  said  those 
who  distrusted  the  court  as  one  merely 
playing  at  democracy,  and  who  saw  in  the 
ex-pastor,  whose  grandfather  had  meas- 
ured linen  over  the  counter,  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 

Rabaut  took  part  in  the  dra wing-up  of 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  "our  gospel 
which  is  persecuted  because  it  is  good 

HEWS  TO  >THE  POOR,  AND  FOLLY  AC- 
CORDING TO  the  world  ; "  and  his  great 
triumph  is  his  speech  of  Sunday,  August 
23, 1789,  on  Liberty  of  Cult,  which  com- 
pleted the  work  that  the  Toleration  Edict 
bad  left  half  done. 

This  edict  granted  only  civil  rights  to 
non-Catholics,  and  not  that  of  assembling 
publicly  for  worship,  which,  as  Rabaut 
ably  contended,  was  an  innate  right  of 
man,  and  one  which  **  Christians,  by 
their  own  principles,  could  not  deny  to 
Christians."  Avoiding  Voltaire's  reproach 
that  **  Geneva  would  imitate  Rome,"  he 
claimed,  not  sovereignty  for  the  true  be- 
liever, but  equality  for  the  Protestant,  for 
the  Jew,  and  for  all  non-Catholics,  on  the 
ground  that  **  aristocracy  of  opinion,  feu- 
dalism of  thought,"  was  incompatible  with 
a  free  people. 

I  suppress,  gentlemen,  a  crowd  of  facts 
which  should  endear  to  you  two  million  suf- 
ferers ;  my  country  is  free,  and  I  would  fain 
forget  the  ills  which  we  have  suffered  with 
her.  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  let  it  be  said 
that  you  contradict  your  own  principles,  that 
you  have  declared  one  day  that  all  men  are 
equal,  and  another  day  that  they  are  unequal. 
Generous  Frenchmen  I  Let  no  one  cite  to 
you  those  nations  still  intolerant  which  pro- 
scribe your  worship.  You  are  made  to  give 
example,  not  to  receive  it.  Europe,  thirsting 
for  liberty,  looks  to  you  for  lessons.  You 
are  too  wise,  gentlemen,  to  fancy  that  it  is 
reserved  for  you  to  do  what  for  six  hundred 


!  years  men  have  vainly  tried  to  do,  namely,  to 
reduce  all  men  to  one  cult;  you  will  not  think 
that  you  possess  a  right  of  which  your  God 
Himself  disdains  to  make  use. 

Rabaut  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  Phil- 
osophical party,  and  by  his  co-religionists 
in  the  galleries.  Liberty  of  worship  was 
made  a  special  clause  in  the  declaration. 
The  Protestants  of  Paris,  who  had  hith- 
erto met  in  a  wine-merchant's  parlor,  now 
removed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  of  the 
Louvre,  and  all  the  town  marvelled  to  see 
heretics  walk  unmolested  to  their  pricke, 
at  a  time,  too,  when  non-juring  priests 
(**  papistes  "  par  excellence  in  the  language 
of  the  day),  could  not  appear  in  the  streets 
without  danger  of  insult. 

In  March,  1 790,  Rabaut  was  chosen 
president  for  one  fortnight,  as  was  the 
custom.  "  How  this  would  astonish  Louis 
•XIV. ! "  he  said  when  acknowledging  the 
honor;  and  to  his  father  he  wrote,  ever 
respectful,  "  The  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  is  at  your  feet."  Alas!  there 
is  some  doubt  whether  this  election  did 
not  provoke  the  murder  of  four  Nfmes 
Protestants ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  agita- 
tors, whom  we  will  not  call  clerical,  by 
raising  a  cry  that  the  nation  had  aposta- 
tized, got  up  a  riot  at  Ntmes,  and  that  for 
three  days  the  streets  ran  with  blood, 
while  peacemaking  priests,  at  the  head  of 
the  National  Guard,  vainly  strove  to  part 
the  combatants.  Catholics  swore  they  had 
heard  Rabaut  whisper,  "  We  have  caught 
them  at  last  I "  when  the  spoliation  of  the 
clergy  was  decreed.  They  caricatured 
him,  plane  in  hand  (robot,  a  play  on  his 
name),  and  with  a  serpent's  tail  peeping 
'from  beneath  his  Geneva  gown,  planing 
down  the  constitution ;  and  in  an  anony- 
mous squib,  "  The  Secret  Escaped,  or  M. 
Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne's  Dialogues  with 
two  English  demoiselles,"  they  repre- 
sented **tbe  honorable  member,"  at  an 
evening  party,  unfolding  his  plots  for 
weakening  the  Church  and  embroiling  it 
with  the  people.  Farewell  to  the  days, 
but  a  few  short  months  ago,  when  priest 
and  pastor,  after  christening  each  a  child 
on  their  country's  altar,  would  join  in 
a  hymn  to  Concord,  and  adjourn  to  the 
mayoress's  to  drink  tea  and  praise  the  deli- 
cious Revolution. 

In  the  Assembly  the  ex-pastor  kept  a 
judicious  silence  on  Church  matters,  but 
in  his  "Precis"  he  gives  us  the  views 
of  a  Protestant  philosophy.  On  current 
events  be  scarcely  rises  above  the  ordi- 
nary partisan  of  the  Revolution ;  he  takes 
the  mythical  "Day  of  Poniards"  quite 
seriqaihu  and  gravely  informs  us  that  the 
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daggers  opened  with  a  spring  and  shot 
forth  a  two-edged  blade  ending  en  langue 
de  vipere.  Concerning  the  famous  "  O 
Richard,  O  raon  roi ! "  banquet,  where 
Marie- Antoinette  appeared  among  the  offi- 
cers, and  drew  forth  demonstrations  of 
loyalty,  he  uses  the  stock  newspaper 
phrases  of  "an  indecent  orgie,"  "a  delib- 
erate insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  nation," 
and  the  equally  stock  assertions  that  the 
next  day's  insurrection  was  really  a  very 
mild  affair,  and  that  the  cry,  "  We  bring 
the  baker,  baker's  wife,  and  little  baker's 
boy,"  which  the  populace  shouted  in  the 
ears  of  king,  queen,  and  dauphin,  was 
meant  in  all  loyalty.  He  had  himself 
known  a  respectable  family  which  was 
surnamed  Boulanger  because  it  gave  much 
bread  to  the  people.  "It  is  their  way  of 
praising."  Still,  at  the  present  day,  we 
may  note  that  Rabaut  sums  up  his  plan  of 
a  constitution  in  three  words,  " Liber •//, 
Egaliti,  Propriiti?  which  shows  that  he 
was  no  socialist ;  and  that,  though  he  had 
been  too  ready  to  excuse  the  attacks  on 
chftteaux  as  "  part  of  the  universal  move- 
ment against  tyranny,"  he  distinctly  con- 
demns the  "  furious  populace,"  who  mur- 
dered Foulon,  and  the  "  savage  who  tears 
out  the  heart  of  M.  Berthier.,r 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  Rabaut  settled  down  with  his 
wife  in  the  Rue  de  PEchelle  Saint  Ho- 
nor^,* to  report  for  the  Moniteur  the  de- 
bates of  the  new  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  to  edit  the  FeuilU  Villageoise  in  con- 
junction with  the  ex-Abbe*  Cerutti.  This 
journal  merits  attention  as  the  prototype 
of  all  "  Cheap  Repositories  "  and  "  Useful 
Knowledge  Series."  It  begins  by  inviting 
the  cure*  to  read  it  aloud  in  church  every 
Sunday,  and  in  simple  language  it  explains 
the  nature  of  assignats,  the  function  of  a 
juge  de  paix,  and  the  right  way  of  grow- 
ing tobacco.  An  imaginary  M.  Etienne 
Bonnet6te  is  introduced  to  put  forth  cor- 
rect views  on  taxation ;  an  anxious  peas- 
ant is  assured  that  he  will  not  be  eternally 
lost  for  having  replaced  his  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  by  pictures  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau; and  equal  joy  is  displayed  at  the 
marriage  of  nuns  or  at  their  good  works 
in  the  hospitals.  Favorable  comments, 
too,  are  made  on  some  rather  doubtful 
pieces  of  news  from  England  —  the  hang- 
ing of  a  London  carter  for  tearing  out  a 
horse's   tongue,f  and  the  abolition  (cer- 

•  Sir  R.  Musgrave  (Memoirs  of  the  Different  Rebel- 
lions in  Ireland,  vol.  I.,  p.  129)  asserts  that  during  this 
interval  Rabaut  was  sent  over  to  Dublin,  with  offers  of 
help  to  the  United  Irishmen ;  but  Madden  contests 
this.    (United  Irishmen,  vol.  II.,  ch.  iv.,  p.  43.) 

r  Unluckily,  English  books  tell  us  that  this  man  went 


tainlv  a  premature  report)  of  the  "  odious 
test."  And,  with  only  a  jarring  note  where 
the  key  of  religious  bitterness  is  struck  by 
denouncing  some  sham  miracle,  said  to  be 
wrought  by  or  for  pritres  rifractoires^  the 
volume  closes  with  a  beautiful  vision  of 
all  Europe,  led  by  France,  disbanding  its 
armies,  and  sitting  every  man  under  his 
own  vine  or  by  his  own  tobacco-plant,  to 
read  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  the 
Scriptures. 

To  this  same  period  belongs  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  English  Unitarian 
minister,  Dr.  Price,  advocating  an  interna- 
tional union,  political  and  religious,  and 
two  printed  "  Adresses  aux  Anglais  "  on 
the  same  subject,  which  were  duly  sent 
over,  and  read  and  admired  by  Rabaut's 
English  Dissenting  friends,*  but  their  in- 
fluence probably  went  no  further.  More 
practically  important  was  the  publication 
of  the  "  Precis  de  la  Revolution,"  a  fat 
little  duodecimo  witb  a  frontispiece  where 
Peace  and  Plenty  trample  on  the  emblems 
of  superstition  in  the  foreground,  while  a 
winged  and  torch-bearing  Liberty  hovers 
in  mid-air  above.  But  as  the  year  went 
on,  Rabaut  found  that  in  real  life  Peace 
and  Plenty  were  retreating  further  and 
further,  and  that  the  Liberty  who  pre- 
sided over  the  scene  was  not  the  genuine 
article.  A  new  set  of  revolutionists  had 
sprung  up,  with  wh*m  he  had  nothing  in 
common.  "  They  know  not  true  liberty," 
he  said ;  "  we  have  more  to  dread  from 
them  than  from  the  emigrants."  The 
Revolution  was  outstripping  him,  and  yet 
he  must  follow  it.  A  Protestant  could  not 
draw  back.  Counter-revolution  meant  the 
restoration  of  a  Church  smarting  under 
recent  injuries.  Royalists  and  clericals 
would  be  sure  to  point  out  how  ill  the 
Protestants  had  requited  the  old  rigime 
for  its  concessions  to  them,  and  how  little 
claim  they  had  for  a  continuance  even  of 
toleration.  Barnave,  the  suppressor  of 
the  monastic  orders,  was  a  Protestant; 
Marat,  indeed,  was  one  by  birth ;  and  in 
the  main,  Protestants  had  sided  with  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Revolution  with  them. 
Rabaut  could  not  think  his  work  had  been 
all  in  vain  when  he  saw  the  municipality 
of  Paris  solemnly  assisting  at  the  Protes- 
tant service  of  thanksgiving  for  the  Con- 
stitution, or  when  he  pictured  his  Nfmes 
congregation,  now  installed  in  a  ci-divant 
Church  of  the  Dominicans.     His  father, 

free,  because  there  was  no  law  under  which  he  could 
be  punished. 

•  See  Mrs.  Barbauld* s  letter,  July  13,  1791,  in  Clay- 
den's  Early  Life  of  Samuel  Rogers  (1887),  ch.  xii.,  p. 
204. 
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though  infirm,  and  pensioned  off,  had 
taken  his  part  in  the  dedication.  "  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,"  he  read,  after  giving  the  blessing, 
*•  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation. 

When  the  elections  for  the  Convention 
began,  Rabaut  (on  his  reputation  alone,  so 
says  Boissy  d'Anglas,  but  Camille  Des- 
moulins  insinuates  that  there  was  some 
jobbery  on  the  part  of  Roland)  found  him- 
self invited  to  sit  for  a  department,  the 
Aube,  where  he  knew  nobody,  and  where 
there  was  not  a  single  Protestant.  Imme- 
diately he  wrote  to  the  Assembly  that  he 
always  had  hated  and  would  hate  mon- 
archy, and  then  took  his  seat,  this  time 
avowedly  as  "  ministre  e*vang£lique  "  —  he 
had  been  "  bomme  de  lettres  "  in  the  first 
Assembly.  There  were,  in  all,  seven  min- 
istres  in  the  Convention,  ranging  from 
Lasource,  who  sang  hymns  with  his  fellow- 
captive  before  execution,  down  to  Jullien, 
who  abjured  Christianity  on  the  altar  of 
Reason.  Another  "  displayed  such  calm 
and  such  courage  in  the  great  naval  battle 
against  Lord  Howe ! "  This  is  the  French 
account;  we  English  know  him  as  "  Poor 
John,"  who  "fled  full  soon  on  the  first 
of  June."  Finally,  there  was  Rabaut's 
brother,  Jacques-  Antoine,  called  Pommier, 
unwisely  quitting  his  church  and  hospital 
at  Montpellier,  and  his  experiments  on  la 
picote  (local  name  for  sheep,  goat,  and 
cow  pox).* 

In  the  new  Convention  Rabaut,  now 
attached  to  the  Girondin  or  Moderate 
party,  took  as  his  line  the  maintenance  of 
the  Assembly's  rights,  in  opposition  to  the 
growing  power  of  the  commune.  As  an 
interlude,  be  proposed  a  scheme  of  na- 
tional education  —  "  Cretan,"  he  called  it, 
having  some  misty  idea  that  it  resembled 
the  laws  of  Minos.  In  every  canton  a 
Senate  of  men  and  women  past  sixty  was 
to  be  empowered  to  censure  all  children 
guilty  of  cowardice,  cruelty,  or  disobedi- 
ence, all  parents  over-indulgent  or  neg- 
lectful of  their  children ;  and  to  give  public 
iloges  to  the  contrary  virtues.  The  chil- 
dren's dress  from  birth  to  adolescence  was 
to  be  designed  by  the  Corps  Le'gislatif. 
On  appointed  Sundays  there  should  be 
held  in  the  National  Temple  the  File 
des  Enfans  and  the  File  des  Adolescens% 
when  the  municipal  officers  were  to  exam- 

•  In  181a  Tames  Ireland  (misnamed  Sir  Henry  Ire- 
land in  the  Biographic  universelle),  a  Bristol  merchant, 
and  a  great  light  of  Methodism,  certified  that  as  early 
as  1784  M.  Rabaut  Pommier  had  informed  Dr.  Pugh, 
friend  of  Jenner,  of  a  possible  substitute  for  inocula- 
tion. By  that  time,  however,  Jenner  had  perfected  the 
invention,  and  Rabaut-Pommier  put  in  his  claim  too 
late. 


ine  all  children  aged  ten  and  fifteen,  the 
juniors  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
the  hymnes  civils%  the  seniors  in  the  cate- 
chisms of  the  Constitution  and  of  the 
rights  of  nations,  to  be  hereafter  drawn  up 
by  the  Corps  Le'gislatif.  In  this  same 
National  Temple,  or  in  the  churches  while 
this  was  building,  the  municipal  officers 
were  to  read  to  the  citizens  every  Sunday 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  a  moral 
lesson  out  of  books  approved  by  the  Corps 
Le'gislatif,  and  the  citizens  were  to  sing 
hymns  to  the  Patrie,  to  fraternity,  and  to 
all  the  civil  virtues,  these  hymns  being 
first  approved  by  the  Corps  Le'gislatif. 
Here  we  have  Church  and  State,  and  no 
doubt  about  it. 

'  But  all  lesser  matters  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  great  question  whether  the  king 
should  or  should  not  be  brought  to  trial 
before  the  Convention,  and  against  this 
Rabaut  set  himself  far  too  strongly  for 
prudence.  His  most  celebrated  speech  — 
and  that  which  ruined  bim  —  was  made 
in  vain  endeavor  to  avert  the  trial,  or  at 
least  to  have  it  conducted  with  legal  forms, 
by  a  regularly  appointed  tribunal. 

Yon  say  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  you  to 
pronounce  judgments ;  I  reply  that  is  just  what 
I  complain  of.  I,  for  one,  am  sick  of  my 
share  of  despotism,  I  am  fatigued,  harassed, 
tormented  by  the  tyranny  in  which  I  take  part, 
and  I  sigh  for  the  moment  when  a  national 
tribunal  shall  relieve  me  of  the  form  and  coun- 
tenance of  a  tyrant.  .  .  .  [Murmurs.]  .  .  . 
History  blames  the  English,  not  that  they 
judged  their  King,  but  that  the  Commons, 
secredy  pushed  by  Cromwell,  .  .  .  [Redoubled 
murmurs]*  .  .  .  had  usurped  the  right  of 
judging,  that  they  set  at  nought  the  legal 
forms,  that  they  declared  themselves  expo- 
nents of  the  will  of  a  people  whom  they  had 
never  consulted.  And  this  very  people  — 
this  people  of  London,  which  was  said  to  have 
so  pressed  for  the  death  of  the  King — was 
the  first  to  curse  his  judges  and  to  bow  before 
his  successor.  The  city  of  London  feasted 
the  restored  Charles  II.,  the  people  displayed 
riotous  joy,  and  crowded  round  the  scaffolds 
of  those  very  judges,  sacrificed  by  Charles  to 
the  shade  of  his  father.  People  of  Paris, 
Parliament  of  France,  have  you  understood 
me? 

"Louis  dead  will  be  more  dangerous 
than  Louis  living,"  he  urged  for  the  last 
time,  after  giving  his  vote  for  the  mild 
sentence  of  "Detention  during  the  war 
and  banishment  afterwards."  "I  would 
fain  see  my  countrymen  not  savage  tigers, 
but  disdainful  lions."  He  had  tried  to 
enlist  his  friends  on  the  side  of  mercy,  but 

•  Every  one  knew  that  the  Cromwell  pointed  at  was 
Robespierre. 
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with  small  success,  it  would  appear,  since 
he  could  not  persuade  his  own  brother  to 
anything  more  decided  than  "  Death,  with 
respite  "  —  a  miserable  subterfuge.  Out 
of  seven  pastors  four  were  regicides,  and 
but  one  voted  with  Rabaut ;  this,  we  record 
it  to  his  honor,  was  Bernard  Saint- Afrique, 
of  whom  history  tells  little  more  than  that 
he  lived  to  be  the  father-in-law  of  one  peer 
of  France,  and  the  stepfather  of  another. 
Rabaut  was  elected  president  of  the 
Convention  for  the  week  following  the 
king's  execution,  and  he  did  his  best  to 
disprove  the  charge  already  brought 
against  him  of  royalism.  "  Brave  enemy 
of  kings,"  he  said  to  the  Dutchman  who 
came  to  thank  France  for  declaring  war 
on  his  country,  "gladly  will  we  shed  our 
blood  with  yours  for  the  cause  of  Liberty 
and  Equality."  He  duly  embraced  and 
adopted  in  the  name  of  the  nation  the 
child  of  Lepelletier,  the  murdered  regi- 
cide, and  he  addressed  to  her  a  pretty 
speech  about  "the  immortal  name  of  her 
father,  the  martyr  of  Liberty."  But  his 
fortunes  were  now  past  redeeming.  His 
efforts  to  save  the  king  had  cost  him  his 
place  on  the  Moniteur.  A  notice,  three 
times  repeated  (Moniteur  of  March  10-12, 
1 793)i  informed  the  world  that  for  nearly 
four  months  "(*>.,  since  the  time  of  the 
king's  trial),  the  citizen  Rabaut  has  ceased 
to  be  on  our  staff;"  and  it  is  significant 
that  from  that  same  time  the  Moniteur 
began  to  abridge  or  omit  the  Girondins' 
speeches.  The  "  Tragedy  of  the  Giron- 
dins" was  now  beginning,  and  Rabaut 
had  to  play  his  part  as  one  of  the  fated 
victims.  It  was  remembered  that  he  had 
been  the  protigi  of  Lafayette  —  Lafayette 
was  now  outlawed  and  a  fugitive  —  that 
he  was  friendly  with  the  equally  heretical 
Bailly,  and  (even  this  is  gravely  noted 
down  in  Robespierre's  papers)  that  in  old 
days  at  Nfmes  he  bad  got  up  a  subscrip- 
tion for>  a  book  by  one  Ronsin,  who  had 
lately  come  out  with  a  drama  of  Fayettist 
tendencies.  Jacobin  orators,  once  so 
ready  to  play  off  Protestant  against  Cath- 
olic now  contemptuously  hinted  that  one 
kind  of  priest  was  as  bad  as  another. 
And  the  alarms  of  Rabaut  and  all  his 
party  were  justified  by  the  appearance 
of  a  pamphlet  by  Camille  Desmoulins  — 
"Hommes  d'Etat  demasque*s  "  —  attack- 
ing the  Girondins  by  name,  and  "the 
priest  Rabaut"  in  particular  as  a  mere 
creature  of  Roland's  ;  "  Roland  distributed 
deputies'  medals  as  the  kings  did  cardi- 
nals' hats."  "  And  Rabaut  was  worth  his 
price,"  adds  the  venomous  pamphleteer. 
"Charged  to  poison  public  opinion,  he 


prepared  with  great  skill  a  certain  var- 
nish of  moderation  with  which  to  overlay 
his  verdigris.  With  three  mouths,  the 
Moniteur,  Mercure,  and  Chronique,  this 
Brissotin  *  Cerberus  barked  daily  at  the 
Mountain.  *  Sick  of  his  share  of  Royal' 
tytf"  misquotes  Camille,  like  all  raise 
witnesses,  "  he  would  gladly  have  resigned 
his  quota  to  Capet."  But  the  crowning 
sin  which  is  charged  upon  poor  Rabaut  is 
making  grimaces  with  set  purpose  to  put 
Robespierre  out  of  countenance  daring 
one  of  his  best  speeches.  "  This  one  trait 
lays  bare  the  soul  of  this  Rabaut  —  this 
priest,  this  reptile,  this  slave,  this  traitor, 
this  tartuffe  —  this  Brissotin,  in  short; 
and  I  move  that  he  shall  not  be  guillotined, 
but  that  when  the  good  time  comes  that 
men  shall  ask  what  was  a  Brissotin,  he 
shall  be  stuffed,  and  preserved  as  a  perfect 
specimen  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  His* 
tory." 

Rabaut's  fall  dates  actually  from  May 
i&>  1793,  the  day  that  the  Girondin  Guadet 
uttered  his  conviction  that  the  commune 
of  Paris  was  plotting  to  enact  something 
of  the  nature  of  "  Pride's  Purge  "  on  the 
Convention,  and  the  Convention  thereupon 
elected  a  "  Council  of  Twelve  "  to  keep  a 
watch  on  the  commune,  and(  report  on 
suspicious  proceedings.  The  ablest  men 
of  the  Gironde  were  chosen,  among  them 
Rabaut  Saint-Etienne ;  and  the  Council 
thus  formed  sat  day  and  night  in  the  king's 
kitchen,  examining  witnesses,  turning  over 
the  municipal  registers,  inviting  every 
good  citizen  to  reveal  what  he  might  know 
of  treason,  and  issuing  mandates  of  arrest 
How  it  tried  conclusions  with  Hubert, 
substitute  of  the  procureur  of  the  com- 
mune and  editor  of  the  notorious  journal 
Pire  Duchesne,  how  it  got  the  worst  of  it, 
and  how  the  "sections  "  of  Paris  rose  up 
against  the  Girondins,  may  be  read  in  the 
Moniteur,  or,  more  briefly  and  more  viv- 
idly, in  Carlyle.  After  that  stormy  Sun- 
day (May  26)  when  section  after  section 
of  Paris  came  shrieking  for  Hubert  and 
against  the  "  Duodecemvirs,"  Rabaut,  sit- 
ting late  into  the  small  hours  with  Garat 
(minister  of  the  interior),  told  him  that 
he  himself  had  done  all  he  could  to  dis- 
suade the  Council  from  arresting  Hubert, 
a  step  for  which  he  knew  that  their 
strength  was  insufficient. 

We  quote  Rabaut's  own  description  of 
the  ensuing  week  of  chaos :  "  Represen- 

9  A  name  invented  by  Marat  for  the  Girondins. 
Brissot,  "who  lived  like  Aristidea  and  died  like  Alger- 
non Sidney,"  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondin 
party  in  the  Convention,  and  the  editor  of  their  prin- 
cipal journals. 
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ta lives  of  the  people  have  not  blushed  to 
drown  with  their  voices  the  voice  of  our 
reporters,  packed  galleries  have  hooted 
them  down,  and  twice  has  this  struggle  of 
triumphant  vice  with  persecuted  virtue 
lasted  six  whole  hours,  a  spectacle  unpar- 
alleled by  any  civilized  nation."  On  the 
evening  of  Monday  the  27th,  after  the 
first  attempt  to  read  the  report  of  the 
twelve  had  been  howled  down,  we  have  a 
glimpse  of  Rabaut  in  the  committee-room, 
"looking  tired  to  death,  supping  broth," 
and  pursued  even  there  by  the  mayor  of 
Paris  and  two  or  three  Montagnards,  all 
blaming  him  for  the  disturbances.  Dan- 
ton  and  Marat  were  foremost  in  raging 
against  the  hapless  Twelve.  Robespierre 
took  no  part,  being  ill.  He  had  the  knack, 
invaluable  to  politicians,  of  falling  ill  at 
critical  moments. 

The  next  day,  Rabaut  was  put  on  to 
make  a  second  attempt  to  read  the  obnox- 
ious report,  in  which  the  commune's  plots 
were  unveiled,  and  which  the  commune 
and  its  allies,  the  Montagnards,  were  de- 
termined should  not  be  read.  Rabaut, 
with  a  great  bundle  of  papers,  was  at  it 
for  full  two  hours,  but  all  the  words  he  is 
recorded  to  have  got  out  are :  "  The  Coun- 
cil cannot  .  .  .  Will  you,  or  will  you  not, 
have  the  Report?  ...  In  the  name  of 
the  public  safety !  .  .  .  Hear  the  Report ! " 
and  finally,  in  despair,  "I  give  in  my 
resignation  from  the  Council  1 "  But  the 
concession  came  too  late  to  save  him. 
Hubert,  who  had  been  "provisionally 
released,"  was  at  that  moment  receiving 
the  embraces  and  the  oak-garlands  of  his 
colleagues,  and  petitions  were  drawing  up 
for  the  arrest  of  all  the  Twelve,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  "priest  Rabaut,  the  editor  of 
four  poisonous  journals,  the  legislator  four 
times  subsidized,  the  defender  of  the 
traitor  Lafayette." 

Friday,  May  31,  dawned,  the  day  on 
which  everybody  understood  the  purga* 
Hon  pridienne  (Pride's  Purge)  of  the 
Convention  was  to  be  effected.  Rabaut, 
with  five  of  his  colleagues,  had  spent  the 
night,  two  in  a  bed,  in  a  room  in  an  ob- 
scure faubourg  with  doors  barred  and 
pistols  and  swords  in  readiness.  At  3 
A.M.  they  were  roused  by  the  tocsin  from 
Notre -Dame  and  from  Saint-Eustache 
calling  all  Paris  to  the  attack.  We  should 
like  to  believe  the  story  that  Rabaut,  once 
more  acting  in  his  old  capacity  as  pastor, 
knelt  and  prayed  alond  for  France  and  for 
the  party  of  law  and  order,  and  by  his 
Christian  confidence  kept  up  the  hearts  of 
his  more  sceptical  companions ;  but  for 
want  of  contemporary  evidence,  we  fear 


that  we  must  set  it  down  as  one  of  Lamar- 
tine's  little  embellishments.  The  testi- 
mony of  Lou  vet,  an  eve-witness,  points 
rather  the  other  way,  for  he  avers  that 
when  the  little  band  of  Gi  rem  dins,  on  their 
way  to  the  Convention,  found  an  unpleas- 
ant looking  crowd  gathering  about  them, 
Rabaut  plainly  showed  his  uneasiness. 
More  than  once,  as  they  walked  along,  he 
repeated  •'  Ilia  suprema  dies  I "  * 

It  was  Rabaut's  last  appearance  in  the 
Convention.  Once  again,  for  the  space 
of  three  hours,  he  strove  to  make  his 
voice  heard  against  a  storm  of  howls  and 
veils ;  he  was  interrupted  at  every  word, 
he  was  given  the  lie  direct,  he  was 
shrieked  at  as  "  Priest  I  "  "  Constitution- 
alist ! "  and  other  names  which  are  best 
not  repeated  ;  he  was  literally  spat  upon. 
"The  Council  demands  to  justify  itself," 
he  gasped  forth,  audibly  enough  for  the 
words  to  be  reported,  "  and  you  refuse  to 
hear  it!  .  .  .  You  accuse  it  because  you 
know  that  it  could  accuse  you  !  "  Then, 
in  the  midst  of  "  indescribable  tumult,"  a 
kindly  door-keeper  helped  him  to  slip  out ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  Girondins  seem  to  have 
followed  his  example. 

Next  day,  Saturday,  we  find  Rabaut 
and  some  twenty  colleagues  dining  with 
the  deputy  Meillan,  who  gave  them  all  the 
chairs  in  his  house  to  sleep  upon,  and  on 
the  morrow,  June  2  —  the  fatal  Sunday  — 
went  to  and  fro,  keeping  them  informed 
how  matters  were  going  in  the  Conven- 
tion. They  were  debating  whether  again 
to  try  their  luck  there,  when  in  rushed 
Rabaut's  brother,  Pommier,  as  if  beside 
himself.  "There  is  no  more  Conven- 
tion!" he  cried.  "They  are  breaking 
into  the  ball !  they  are  laying  hands  on  the 
deputies!  Sauve  qui peut !  Sauve  qui 
peut!"  The  Girondins  embraced  each 
other,  and  did  as  he  advised. 

Rabaut  Saint-Etienne's  first  thought  was 
for  their  papers,  and  he  and  Bergoing  hur- 
ried at  once  to  the  latter's  lodgings,  in  the 
Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau,  where  each  took  a 
copy  of  that  unlucky  report.  Bergoing 
escaped  with  his  copy  to  Caen,  and  there 
got  it  printed.  As  for  Rabaut,  he  took 
shelter  first  at  the  house  of  the  English 
Protestant,  Helen  Maria  Williams,  and 
there  gave  himself  up  to  despair,  less  for 
the  almost  certain  loss  of  his  own  life  than 
for  that  of   his  country's    liberty.     His 

*  Carlyle  transfers  this  exclamation  to  the  morning 
of  Jane  a,  which  was  more  truly  the  suprtma  dies%  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  right  date  is  May  31. 
(Lou vet,  Mlmoires,  p.  89,  the  passage  which  Carlyle 
himself  cites).  It  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  that 
Louvet  give*  a  precise  date,  and  he  adds,  moreover, 
that  it  was  the  last  time  he  saw  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne. 
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name  appeared  in  the  "  List  of  Deputies 
who  could  not  be  placed  under  arrest,  not 
being  in  their  domicile ; "  *  and  an  address 
from  his  own  constituents  of  Arcis-sur- 
Aube  (or  from  those  who  professed  to 
speak  for  them)  demanded  vengeance  on 
the  fugitives,  and  "  above  all,  on  our  own 
deputy,  the  tartuffe  Rabaut."  But  of  the 
tartuffe  himself  all  trace  was  lost,  till,  in 
a  week  or  two,  there  appeared  at  Nimes  a 
"Pre*cis  hastily  traced  by  the  citizen 
Rabaut  Saint-Etienne,  at  the  moment 
when  a  decree  wrested  from  the  Conven- 
tion drove  him  to  seek  shelter  from  the 
bloody  and  liberticidal  plots  of  which  he 
had  acquired  only  too  good  certitude."  In 
this,  to  the  wrath  of  the  Mountain,  all  the 
provinces  could  read  what  Paris  was  for- 
bidden to  hear.  "  Men  say  the  Council 
bad  exceeded  its  powers."  Rabaut  con- 
cluded, "  Would  to  God  it  had,  for  in  that 
case  it  would  have  saved  the  republic, 
and  the  National  Convention  would  not 
be  enslaved  to  the  commune  of  Paris." 

Rabaut  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  house 
of  a  Nfmes  Protestant  in  the  suburbs  of 
Versailles,  and,  probably  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  his  brother, "he  got  his  manu- 
script conveyed  to  the  press.  A  few  days 
later  he  himself,  and  probably  his  wife 
with  him,  arrived  at  Nfmes.  There  he 
hoped  to  find  shelter  and  support,  for,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  insurrection  of  June 
2,  Nfmes  had  broken  off  all  connection 
with  the  capital,  had  closed  its  branch 
Jacobin  club,  and  had  joined  the  southern 
federation  of  "Seventy-three  respectable 
cities  "  against  Paris.  "  There  was  assem- 
bling of  sections,  there  were  oaths  of 
union  "  soon  to  be  cemented  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine ; "  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne  was 
given  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  the  new 
theatre,  and  twelve  hundred  men  were 
despatched  to  join  the  confederate  forces 
which  were  to  march  upon  Paris.  But 
Albitte,  agent  of  the  Convention,  sent  four 
thousand  men  to  intercept  them  at  Pont 
Saint-Esprit,  and  the  Nfmois  retreated 
without  firing  a  shot.  Next  day  the  Sec- 
tional Assembly  of  Nfmes  retracted  all  its 
measures,  and  declared  itself  no  longer 
"in  a  state  of  resistance  to  oppression. 

Rabaut's  supporters  fled  to  Switzer- 
land; Rabaut  himself, 

As  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 

•  "Placed  under  arrest,  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
his  guard."  (Haag,  La  France  protestante,  article 
Rabaut.)  This  can  hardly  be  correct;  we  have  not 
only  this  list  in  the  Moniteur%  and  H.  M.  Williams* s 
statement,  but  also  Rabaut's  own  testimony  in  his  letter 
to  Nimes:  "I  have  not  obeyed  the  decree  of  arrest" 


made  his  way  back  to  Paris,  there  to  find 
himself  in  worse  plight  than  ever— out- 
lawed, declared  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  with  Albitte  and  Saint-Just  demand- 
ing vengeance  on  him  as  an" incendiary 
writer."  Robespierre  laid  it  down,  with 
special  application  to  Rabaut,  that  "the 
liberty  of  the  press  must  not  be  allowed 
to  jeopard  public  liberty,"  and  Garat, 
who  owed  to  Rabaut  his  place  in  the  min- 
istry, and  says  in  his  memoirs,  "  We  were 
very  intimate,  I  liked  him  personally,  and 
I  knew  that  he  loved  truth,"  now,  as  editor 
of  the  Moniteur,  wrote  his  well-known 
letter  to  Robespierre:*  "I  am  hard  at 
work  to  correct  the  effect  of  a  few  debates 
touched  up  by  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne.  This 
Rabaut  had  been  on  our  staff  only  three 
weeks  [three  years  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truthl  We  have  got  rid  of  him." 
One  friend  alone,  a  Catholic  from  Nfmes, 
Etienne  Peyssac,  or  De  Peyssac,  clerk  in 
the  Bureau  des  Subsistances,  remember- 
ing old  obligations  to  Rabaut  pire,  re- 
ceived the  persecuted  man  and  his  brother 
Pommier  into  his  house  in  the  Faubourg 
Poissooniere  (now  Arrondissement  de 
POpeVa).  Here  the  brothers,  with  their 
own  hands,  walled  off  the  end  of  their 
host's  bedroom  for  a  secret  chamber,  em- 
ploying a  skilled  carpenter  to  make  the 
door,  which  was  concealed  by  a  bookcase 
placed  against  it,  and  here  they  lay  hidden 
for  over  four  months,  letting  their  beards 
grow,  and  employing  themselves  in  writing 
historical  letters  in  continuation  of  the 
"  Preas  de  la  Revolution." 

Meanwhile,  the  trial  of  the  Girondins 
proceeded,  absent  and  present  being  in- 
dieted  together,  on  charges  of  raising  the 
standard  of  revolt  at  Nfmes  and  else- 
where, of  Orleanism,  royalism  —  in  evi- 
dence of  which  was  cited  Rabaut's  speech 
against  bringing  Louis  XVI.  to  trial* 
Rabaut  was  more  particularly  accused 
of  having  what  would  now  be  called 
"  cooked  "  the  Moniteur,  misrepresenting 
and  disfiguring  the  speeches  of  the  "pa- 
triots." The  accused  were  of  course  all 
found  guilty,  and  the  twenty-one  who  were 
actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  were  duly  sent  to  the  guillotine. 

All  through  November,  while  the  guil- 
lotine was  hard  at  work,  shearing  off 
Philippe  Egalite"s  and  Madame  Roland's 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  point  will  be  reconsidered  in 
the  revised  "  France  protestante,"  now  appearing. 

*  Papiers  trouvls  ches  Robespierre,  II.  139.  The 
letter  is  signed  only  G****,  and  headed  "  Rtfdacteor  de 
P article  'Convention  Nationale'  du  Moniteur"  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  author.  The  descrip- 
tion fits  Garat,  and,  moreover,  the  baseness  and  ser- 
vility are  quite  in  accordance  with  his  character. 
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heads  amongst  others,  while  apostate 
Catholic  priests  were  embracing  apostate 
Protestant  pastors  at  the  altar  o!  the  God- 
dess of  Reason,  and  Protestant  chalices 
lay  heaped  together  with  Catholic  pyxes 
and  monstrances  ready  for  the  melting-pot 
—  all  through  those  days  of  grotesque 
horror  Rabaut  lay  safe  in  his  hiding-place. 
French  Protestants  please  themselves  with 
the  thought  that,  had  he  been  at  large, 
Bishop  Gregoire  would  not  have  stood 
alone  in  his  courageous  protest  against 
apostasy.  The  tide  of  godless  fanaticism 
was  just  beginning  to  turn,  and  Robes- 
pierre, through  jealousy  of  Hubert,  was 
appearing  almost  as  the  champion  of  Ca- 
tholicism, when  the  end  came.  On  De- 
cember 4,  Amar,  who  had  acted  as  the 
accuser  at  the  trial  of  the  Girondins,  an- 
nounced the  capture  of  the  two  Protestant 
brothers. 

Who  betrayed  the  hiding-place  ?  Peys- 
sac  himself,  according  to  one  story,  seldom 
cited  but  to  be  contradicted  ;  according  to 
others,  a  maidservant,  belonging  either  to 
Rabaut  or  Peyssac.  But  the  more  usual 
account  assigns  the  part  to  the  carpenter, 
under  the  influence,  as  some  say,  of  fear, 
Peyssac  having  unwisely  given  him  a  job 
of  work  at  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
where  he  heard  nothing  but  threats  against 
the  proscribed  and  those  who  concealed 
them.  Another  version  makes  the  be- 
trayal unintentional.  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
"  powerful  but  trembling,"  thought  it  might 
be  well  to  have  a  secret  chamber  ready  for 
himself,  and  sounded  this  man,  the  best  of 
his  trade  in  Paris.  The  man  understood 
at  once.  "Oh,  yes,  citizen,  I  have  just 
made  a  place  like  that  at  the  citizen  Peys- 
sac's,  that  I  defy  any  one  to  find  out." 
Fabre  went  straight  on  and  gave  informa- 
tion. 

Lacretelle  (c.  1803)  gives  a  yet  blacker 
tale  of  treachery.  According  to  him,  Ma* 
dame  Rabaut  was  accosted  in  the  street 
by  a  Montagnard  (whom  later  writers 
identify  with  Amar  himself),  a  prominent 
agent  in  the  Girondin  proscription,  but  an 
old  friend  of  Rabaut's,  and  anxious,  said 
he,  to  shelter  him  in  his  own  house.  The 
wife  distrusted,  but  the  husband  welcomed, 
the  offer,  as  relieving  at  least  the  Peyssac 
family  from  danger.  The  hiding-place  was 
revealed;  an  hour  of  the  night  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  removal.  Amar  entered 
the  house  at  the  head  of  guards.  "  He 
comes  to  arrest  the  unhappy  man  who  was 
extending  his  arms  to  him.   * 


*  We  incline  to  the  Fabre  d'Eglantine  story,   as 
adopted  by  Merrier,  an  ally  of  the  Girondins 


Rabaut  was  hors  la  loi;  he  was  con- 
demned without  trial.  Louvet  gives  us 
the  date:  "Rabaut  Saint-Etienne,  mur- 
dered at  Paris  ,15  frimaire,  an  II."  (De- 
cember 5,  1793,  old  style),  the  very  day 
that,  by  a  cruel  irony,  saw  liberty  of 
worship  re-established.  The  manuscripts 
found  with  bim  were  laid  before  Robes- 
pierre, who  cast  carelessly  aside  a  "  Trea- 
tise on  National  Education  "  and  a  "  Par- 
allel between  Hesiod  and  Genesis,"  but 
paused  upon  the  "  Historical  Letters,"  and 
"  A  Memoir  on  the  Plots  against  the  Con- 
vention," the  last  being,  it  is  averred,  a 
complete  exposure  of  the  Terrorist  line  of 
action,  both  before  and  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre.  At  any  rate,  the  letters  or 
the  memoir  roused  the  tyrant's  wrath,  and 
moved  him  to  blast  Rabaut's  character  by 
charging  him  —  "  this  Protestant  minister, 
this  monster  of  shame  and  crime  "  —  with 
being  in  the  pay  of  foreign  courts  to  write 
against  Catholicism  and  revive  Vendean 
enmity  against  the  republic  The  papers 
were  burnt  at  the  foot  of  their  author's 
scaffold. 

A  glimpse  of  Rabaut's  last  moments  is 
afforded  us  by  Le  Borgne,  one  of  the  fa- 
vored few  who  lived  to  tell  what  Fouquier- 
Tinville's  tribunal  was  like :  — 

I  was  most  impressed  with  Rabaut  de  Saint- 
Etienne.  He  was  condemned  the  same  day 
that  I  was  interrogated ;  my  hands  were  bound, 
the  sign  of  condemnation,  and  I  was  led  out 
to  wait  for  the  cart  Rabaut  came  next ;  he 
exclaimed,  •'  I  know  it  now,  this  tribunal  of 
blood,  these  impious  judges,  these  hangmen 
who  stain  with  blood  the  Republic!  "  "  Hold 
thy  tongue  1  "  cried  a  gendarme,  "  do  as  this 
young  man,  who  is  condemned  like  thee  and 
takes  it  quiedy."  I  was  about  to  protest; 
Rabaut  forestalled  me.  "Eh,  mm  ami,"  he 
said,  "soon  they  will  no  longer  trouble  to 
hear  the  accused;  we  are  in  the  hands  of 
assassins."  I  was  dragged  to  the  wicket: 
they  were  about  to  cut  my  hair  for  the  guillo- 
tine. Rabaut  joined  his  voice  to  mine  to 
plead  that  I  was  not  yet  condemned.  A  turn- 
key confirmed  the  fact,  and  I  was  removed. 
Rabaut  kissed  me :  I  see  yet  his  eyes  gleam 
with  horror  at  this  new  kind  of  crime,  and  he 
forgot  that  which  was  committed  against  him- 
self. 

He  asked  leave  to  bid  farewell  to  his 
brother;  but  hearing  that  this  would  in- 

(Nouveau  Paris,  1796  — in  bis  version  the  workman  is 
not  aware  that  his  cock*  is  for  anything  more  precious 
than  silver  plate),  and  also  by  Beauheu  (Biographic 
universelle.  1825),  who  professes  to  have  seen  Kabaut- 
Pommier  (the  Brother)  a  prisoner,  **in  the  most  de- 

{>lorable  condition."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
ater  version  may  be  the  true  one,  keptback  so  long  as 
Amar  was  in  power,  but  it  has  the  drawback  that  it 
places  Rabaut's  wife  at  Paris,  while  Boissy  d*Anglas 
tells  us  that  she  remained  at  Mimes. 
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volve  sending  to  Fouquier-Tinville  for  an 
order,  he  declined  to  keep  the  cart  waiting. 
"  After  all,  it  would  but  give  needless  pain 
to  my  brother.    Let  us  set  out" 

In  his  pastoral  days  Rabaut  had  been 
noted  for  being  very  comforting  to  the 
dying.  We  trust  that  he  was  now  able  to 
comfort  his  fellow-sufferer —  Kersaint,  the 
deputy  who  had  resigned  his  seat  after  the 
king's  execution,  "to  sit  no  longer  with 
men  of  blood."  Both  victims  died  firmly, 
though  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  so  many 
others,  to  the  bitterness  of  death  there 
was  added  the  bitterness  of  public  hate 
and  ridicule.  The  muscadins  among  the 
spectators  —  the  young  men  of  the  better 
class,  whose  sympathies  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  Girondin —  only  set  up  a 
laugh  at  Rabaut's  unshaved  visage,  and  a 
storm  of  groans  followed,  which  had  not 
ceased  when  his  head  fell.  Even  without 
this  needless  cruelty,  death  must  have 
been  hard  to  bear,  harder  than  for  a  Royal- 
ist, who  might  glory  as  in  a  martyrdom. 
But  a  Girondin  had  so  loved  the  republic  1 

Peyssac  and  his  wife  were  guillotined 
for  having  sheltered  one  who  was  hors  la 
lot.  Madame  Rabaut,  at  Nfmes,  learned 
her  husband's  death  from  the  cry  of  a 
newspaper-seller,  and,  maddened  by  grief, 
she  shot  herself  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a 
well,  so  that  drowning  completed  the  work 
of  the  pistol*  Old  Paul  Rabaut,  who  had 
wandered  thirty  years  with  a  price  on  his 
head,  and  had  never  been  taken,  was  now 
pounced  upon  partly  as  father  to  an  emi- 
grant, partly  as  being,  if  not  a  priest,  next 
door  to  one.  Too  infirm  to  walk,  he  was 
set  on  an  ass,  and  led  through  a  shouting 
crowd  to  the  citadel  of  Ntmes,  built  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  overawe  the  Protestants. 
Without  hope  or  desire  to  live,  he  applied 
himself  to  console  his  fellow-captives. 
The  fall  of  Robespierre  released  him,  but 
only  to  die  in  three  months,  and  to  be 
laia  in  his  own  cellar,  Christian  burial 
being  still  prohibited.*  Rabaut-Pommier 
lay  long  months  in  the  Conciergerie,  a 
prey  to  all  the  ailments  brought  on  by 
damp.  He  was  at  last  recalled  to  the 
Convention  with  the  surviving  Girondins. 
After  sitting  among  the  Ancients  and 
holding  a  sous-prefecture,  he  finally  sub- 
sided into  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Paris,  and  died  peaceably  in 
1820,  leaving  two  printed  sermons  of 
thanksgiving,  one  for  "Napoleon  the  De- 
liverer," and  the  other  for  the  Bourbon 

•  About  1880  the  cellar  was  excavated,  the  bones 
were  identified,  in  size  and  contour,  with  the  police 
signaltmtnt  of  1750,  and  the  spot  was  marked  by  a 
memorial  tablet 


Restoration.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he 
had  become  something  of  a  trimmer. 
There  was  more  of  the  spirit  of  Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne  in  his  youngest  brother, 
Dupuis,  who,  to  see  the  last  of  his  father, 
braved  the  law  against  returned  emigrants, 
who,  when  Conventionnel  agent  at  Tou- 
louse, took  upon  him  to  stay  the  execution 
of  a  Royalist,  and  who  met  his  death,  in 
1808,  in  snatching  a  child  from  under  the 
hoofs  of  a  runaway  horse.  The  child, 
Gache  by  surname,'  lived  to  be  cite/  de 
division  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Gard  in 
1853,  and  bore  testimony  in  the  local 
Courrier  to  Rabaut-Dupuis's  devotion. 

Thus  ends  Rabaut  Saint-£tienne*s  his- 
tory, that  of  every  "  moderate  "  man  who 
rashly  allies  himself  with  the  destructive 
forces  which  will  indeed  sweep  away  his 
enemies,  but  which  will  next  turn  upon 
him  as  being  an  enemy  himself.  For  Ra- 
baut, indeed,  there  is  the  excuse  that  the 
circumstances  were  new,  and  that  he  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  foresee  the 
results.  Least  of  all  could  he  have  fore- 
seen that  the  tyranny  of  the  Church  would 
give  place  to  a  tyranny  of  irreligion,  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  French 
writer,  "our  Protestantism  would  pay  the 
blood-tax  twice  over." 

In  his  personal  history,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  thing  is  that  he  should, 
even  for  a  moment,  have  been  counted 
the  equal  of  Mirabeau  —  Mirabeau,  who 
stands  forever  the  central  figure  of  the 
early  Revolution  1  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne 
has  but  a  few  lines  in  general  history,  and 
a  niche  among  the  worthies  of  Ntmes. 
His  co-religionists,  indeed,  attempt  to 
make  him  out  the  ideal  Christian  pastor, 
a  height  to  which  he  never  really  attained. 
He  entered  the  ministry  without  a  voca- 
tion (in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  the 
circumstances  of  French  Protestantism,  it 
would  be  hard  to  blame  him);  and  though 
the  power  of  consoling  the  dying  implies 
some  true  religious  fervor,  still  his  success 
as  a  pastor  seems  to  have  been  due  more 
to  intellectual  than  to  spiritual  gifts.  In 
the  second  stage  of  his  career  the  philos- 
ophy is  more  prominent  than  the  Protes- 
tant ;  but  to  the  end  he  blends  with  the 
pseudo-classical  cant  of  the  Revolution 
recollections  of  the  Scriptural  prophecies 
of  a  reign  of  peace  on  earth,  and  bis  en- 
thusiasm is  that  of  a  fifth -monarchy  man. 
The  ex-Jacobin  Prud'homme,  indeed, 
censures  him  as  an  adventurer  who, 
"believing  neither  in  the  Trinity  nor  the 
Sacraments,"  had  yet  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  "  a  little  patriarch  of  the  Protestant 
Church;"  while  a  Catholic  partisan,  the 
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Abbe*  Barruel,  shows  him  to  us  as  a  lead- 
ing Freemason  (in  the  French  Catholic 
vocabulary  Freemasonry  means  aggres- 
sive infidelity),  plotting  the  destruction  of 
all  religion  and  society,  and  fiercely  main- 
taining at  the  dinner-table  that  all  the 
education  a  people  needed  was  contained 
in  the  Declaration  of  Rights.    But  Ra- 
baut's  very  nickname  of  "priest"  proves 
that  his  conduct  was  not  ostentatiously 
unclerical.    As  a  politician,  he  was  not 
wiser  or  better  than  his  party.    He  had 
the  faults  of  his  school —  the  readiness  to 
make  light  of  lawlessness  so  long  as  it 
was  on  his  own  side,  and,  while  condemn- 
ing war  as  the  cruel  sport  of  kings,  to  cry 
out  for  war  to  deliver  Europe  from  kings. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  early  dis- 
avowal  of  "  the  ridiculous  project  to  re- 
publicanize  our  holy  and  venerable  mon- 
archy "  with  some  later  expressions  about 
"  unmasking  kings  throughout  the  world, 
and  calling  them  to  account  for  their  long 
series  of  outrages."    But  no  act  of  cru- 
elty, of  treachery,  or  of  £reed  can  be 
proved  against  Rabaut  individually.   That 
he  was  a  lovable  man  the  testimony  of 
those  who  knew  him  abundantly  shows. 
We    might   quote   in    his    favor  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  who  shared  his  house  at  Nimes 
"for  ten  years,  saw  him  every  day,  and 
every  day  liked  him  better.    We  might 
quote  Riouffe  (Mlmoires  d'un  Ddtenu): 
"Che*nier,   Rabaut,    Lavoisier,.   Barnave, 
names  dear  to  arts,  science,  and  eloquence, 
who  can  efface  you  from  my  memory  ?  " 
We  might  quote  the  pastor  Matron  of 
Paris,  who  tells  how,  in  prison,  he  was 
washing  up  the  dishes,  when  a  lad  em- 
ployed about  the  place  began  talking  to 
him,  and  burst  into  tears  at  hearing  that  he 
had    been    a   friend    of    Rabaut    Saint- 
Etienne.    "  Is  it  possible?    Oh,  sir,  if  I 
had  known  that,  you  should  have  washed 
no  dishes."    And  taking  the  cloth  from 
his  band,  he  finished  the  work  himself, 
and  came  every  day  to  do  it,  all  for  the 
sake  of  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne.    We  might 
quote    Rabaut  -  Pommier's   dloge  of    his 
brother:    "Dear   and  illustrious  victim, 
receive  the  homage  of  thy  mourning  col- 
leagues.   France   now  prospers  under  a 
republic  such  as  thou  hast  desired  for 
her.     Thou  art  avenged,  generous  suf- 
ferer ;  and  we  are  comforted.' '    But  these 
were  sympathizers  in  politics  and  religion. 
Rather  let  us  end  with  an  extract  from 
Dampmartint  a    Catholic   and    Royalist. 
Despite  the  rococo  style,  and  the  epithets, 
which    now  sound  almost  burlesque,  of 
homme   sensible    (man    of    feeling),   and 
"friend  of  humanity,"  it  is  impossible  not 
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to  recognize  the  accents  of  unfeigned  re- 
gret and  afiEecti  on. 

It  is  only  by  a  reasoned  effort  that  I  resist 
the  desire  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne.  The  undue  rest- 
lessness of  an  otherwise  virtuous  father,  and 
zeal  for  his  religion,  threw  him  among  the 
leaders  of  a  faction ;  but,  like  a  clear  stream 
traversing  foul  and  pestilential  marshes  with- 
out altogether  losing  its  purity,  this  man  of 
virtue  and  feeling  always  retained  many  marks 
of  his  excellent  character ;  his  gentle  eloquence 
penetrated  the  hearers  with  emotion.  Often, 
after  he  had  spoken,  was  he  designated  as 
"the  orator  who  unites  so  much  esprit  and 
good  taste  with  such  profound  and  varied 
knowledge ;  the  true  friend  of  humanity. 

E.  Perronet  Thompson. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE    CENTENARY    OF    WHITE'S   "SEL- 
BORNE." 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities,  one  of  the 
charms  let  us  rather  call  it,  of  our  English 
literature,  that  so  many  of  the  greatest 
writers  have  been,  if  not  naturalists,  at 
least  amateurs  of  natural  history.  This 
pleasing  characteristic  is  confined  to  no 
special  age  or  style,  though,  as  might  be 
expected,  it  predominates  in  the  poets. 
It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  read  very 
far  in  Chaucer,  without  coming  upon  some 
phrase  which  indicates  his  shrewd  obser- 
vation of  bird  and  beast.  Thus,  in  "The 
Wif  of  Bathes  Tale,"  that  vivacious  lady 
describes  herself,  and  no  doubt  with  much 
truth,  as  having  been  in  her  young  days 
—  what  she  is,  indeed,  as  we  know  her  — 
as  "joly  as  a  pie.19  The  wife  of  Midas, 
able  no  longer  to  keep  the  fatal  secret  pent 
in  her  own  breast,  rushed  to  the  "  mareis  " 
and  laid  her  mouth  to  the  water,  even  as 
a  bitore  bumbleth  in  the  mire."  And  for 
a  description,  about  five  hundred  years 
old,  of  Russell  the  Fox,  these  lines,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  "cok  highte  Chaun- 
teclere,"  are  certainly  very  happy :  — 

His  colour  was  betwix  yelwe  and  red ; 
And  tipped  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  eres 
With  black,  unlike  the  remenant  of  his  heres. 
His  snout  was  smal,  with  glowing  eyen  twey : 
Yet  for  his  loke  almost  for  fere  I  dey. 

The  encyclopaedic  Shakespeare,  as  is 
well  known,  betrays  at  every  turn  his 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  the  lower 
animals.  A  whole  volume  has  been  writ- 
ten on  bis  ornithology  alone.  He  noticed 
details  which  even  professed  naturalists 
are  seldom  able  to  observe.  Examples  of 
this  discerning  faculty  may  be  seen  in  his 
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allusions  to  the  hedgehog  and  the  mole. 
Very  few  persons  are  competent  to  de- 
scribe, from  their  own  experience,  the  cry 
of  the  urchin.  But  Shakespeare,  if  we 
may  trust  Professor  Bell,  has  chosen  a 
very  felicitous  expression  in  the  line, 
"  Thrice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd." 
So,  too,  when  he  writes,  "  Pray  you,  tread 
softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not  hear  a 
footfall,"  he  exhibits  a  knowledge  which 
to#  this  day  is  not  generally  distributed ; 
for  five  out  of  every  six  country  gentle- 
men, to  say  nothing  of  field  laborers,  are 
totally  ignorant  of  the  mole's  remarkable 
hearing  powers.  Bacon,  again,  besides 
sundry  parentheses  on  the  subject  in  his 
other  works,  published  (or,  more  strictly, 
wrote,  for  it  was  given  to  the  public  the 
year  after  his  death)  a  special  volume,  the 
"  Sylva  Sylvarum,"  which  consists  of  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  observations 
and  experiments  in  natural  history.  This 
is  voted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Pro- 
fessor Fowler  to  be  "  far  from  contempti- 
ble ;  it  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
complete  single  collection  of  the  kind  that, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  published." 
Finally,  Joseph  Addison,  if  most  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  town,  by  no  means 
loses  his  way  in  the  domain  of  Pan  and 
Pomona.  "  I  must  confess,"  he  cries,  "  I 
am  infinitely  delighted  with  those  specu- 
lations of  nature  which  are  to  be  made  in 
a  country  life."  In  proof  whereof  he  ob- 
serves elsewhere  :  "  The  make  of  every 
kind  of  animal  is  different  from  that  of 
every  other  kind ;  and  yet  there  is  not  the 
least  turn  in  the  muscles,  or  twist  in  the 
fibres  of  any  one,  which  does  not  render 
them  more  proper  for  that  particular  ani- 
mal's way  of  life  than  any  other  cast  or 
texture  of  them  would  have  been." 

While,  however,  these  parenthetical  al- 
lusions are  always  so  welcome  in  the 
pages  of  our  poets  and  philosophers,  au- 
thors, who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  illustration  of  natural  history,  have 
not,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  achieved  a 
permanent  popularity.  It  must  not,  of 
course,  be  supposed  that  popularity  and 
real  worth  are,  in  books  any  more  than  in 
individuals,  freely  convertible  terms.  No 
one  will  care  to  deny  the  scientific  value, 
greatly  increased  of  late  years,  of  our 
standard  works  in  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture. But  the  fact  remains  that  they  ap- 
peal to  the  few  rather  than  to  the  many. 
The  claims  of  science  have  proved  in 
almost  every  case  incompatible  with  those 
of  "  readableness,"  with  the  result  that 
while  there  is  an  unlimited  reference  libra- 
ry, there  are  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 


books  which  any  one,  fond  of  nature,  but 
not  a  serious  student  of  her,  cares  to  read. 
And  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  consider  that  most  of  us  are  born  with 
something  of  an  interest  in  the  habits  of 
the  fur-clad  and  wing-borne  community. 
It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  engage 
the  attention  of  so  favorably  prejudiced 
a  public.  Yet,  if  we  remove  the  names 
of  Gilbert  White  and  Richard  Jefferies 
from  our  list  of  authors,  we  shall  find.it  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  mention  any 
others,  whose  writings  are  at  once  scien- 
tifically accurate  and  popular.  Bishop 
Stanley's  "  History  of  Birds  "  is  pleasant 
reading  and  still  holds  its  own,  but  it  is 
too  full  of  extraordinary  anecdotes  to  com- 
mend itself  to  those  who  wish  to  learn 
something  beyond  the  tricks  of  our  friends 
in  feathers;  an  excellent  book  for  boys, 
but  not  often  to  be  seen  in  middle-aged 
hands.  The  late  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  was  a 
prolific  writer,  and  we  were  all  sorry  to 
learn  that  his  profits  had  been  in  inverse 
ratio  to  his  diligence  and  voluminousness. 
He,  too,  committed  the  error  of  trusting 
too  much  to  anecdote  for  the  success  of 
his  books,  which  please  the  young,  but 
have  little  in  them  that  is  calculated  to 
gratify  children  of  a  larger  growth.  They 
are  seldom  or  never  quoted  by  scientific 
naturalists,  and  have  an  air  of  being  writ- 
ten "  to  sell,"  a  legitimate  object  certainly, 
but  not  conducive  to  lasting  popularity. 
Least  of  all  are  they  redolent  of  the  coun- 
try;  it  is  impossible  to  trace  in  them  an 
atom  of  spontaneity. 

Gilbert  White's  personal  history,  like 
that  of  many  another  man  famous  only 
after  his  death,  is  pretty  much  veiled  in 
obscurity.  There  is  no  portrait  of  him, 
and  the  strictest  research  in  his  native 
parish  has  produced  nothing  more  tangible 
than  that  he  was  "a  little,  thin,  prim,  up- 
right man."  But  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
at  this.  Selborne,  to  this  day,  is  not  too 
accessible,  and  a  hundred  years  ago  must 
have  been  literally  in  the  wilderness.  The 
population,  then  as  now,  was  wholly  agri- 
cultural, and  the  agricultural  mind,  with 
many  fine  qualities,  is  apt  to  be  provok- 
ingly  obtuse  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  evidence  or  recollection.  When  Frank 
Buckland  went  down  to  collect  details  for 
his  edition  of  White's  "  Selborne,"  he  was 
unable  to  bring  away  with  him  anything 
more  than  a  general  testimony  to  the  in- 
offensive n  ess  of  the  man;  there  was  no 
definite  tradition  concerning  him,  if  we 
except  the  legend  of  a  venerable  native 
who,  by  a  vast  effort  of  memory,  supplied 
the  information  that  "he  used  to  keep  a 
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locust  crawling  in  the  garden,"  a  libel  on 
poor  Timothy,  the  tortoise,  which  would 
have  greatly  tickled  his  master.  In  all 
probability,  however,  his  character,  as 
observed  by  his  parishioners,  had  few 
salient  points.  We  know  from  his  letters 
that  he  entertained  a  most  modest  opinion 
of  his  own  ability,  that  his  habits  were  as 
quietly  methodical  as  those  of  the  animals 
he  delighted  to  observe,  that  he  never 
wrote  a  line  for  either  name  or  fame.  The 
only  really  authentic  account  of  him  is 
contained  in  a  memoir,  brief  and  never 
published,  by  his  nephew,  Edmund  White, 
who  was  vicar  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Newton  Valence.  This  gentleman,  as 
quoted  by  Professor  Bell,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  consult  the  MS.,  speaks  of  his 
•*  kindness  of  heartland  his  pure  Christian 
and  religious  principles."  He  mentions 
also  that  he  enjoyed  the  peculiarity  of 
attaching  to  himself  all  o£  every  age,  "  par- 
ticularly young  people,  who  listened  with 
delight  to  his  instructive  tales."  And, 
lastly,  he  is  reported  to  have  "  excelled  in 
his  mode  of  addressing  his  poor  neigh- 
bors." If  the  evidence,  then,  of  bis  pri- 
vate character  be  scanty,  what  there  is 
redounds  to  his  credit.  Gentle,  observ- 
ant, and  unobtrusive,  he  lived  out  his  days, 
little  dreaming  that  in  the  following  cen- 
tury his  name  would  still  be  honored,  and 
his  letters  read  and  re-read  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  his  countrymen. 

Until  very  lately  there  was  much  ambi- 
guity as  to  White's  curacies  and  benefices. 
Many  persons  probably  still  believe  that 
he  was  vicar  of  Selborne ;  this,  however, 
he  never  was.  The  living  was  held  for 
some  years  by  his  grandfather  and  god- 
father, also  Gilbert,  the  first  of  the  family 
who  ever  resided  there.  He  was  insti- 
tuted in  1681.  The  naturalist  himself, 
while  retaining  his  fellowship  at  Oriel,  and 
paying  periodical  visits  to  the  university, 
was  curate  of  Selborne  for  a  few  months 
during  1751-52,  and  afterwards  of  Durley, 
Hants,  for  a  year  and  a  half.  At  the  latter 
place,  he  tells  us,  his  stipend  was  about 
£36*  In  1755  he  came  back  to  Selborne, 
and  was  curate  of  Faringdon,  two  miles 
distant,  for  the  next  twenty-two  years.  In 
1784  he  became  once  more  curate  of  Sel- 
borne, after  an  interval  of  twenty-six  years, 
and  filled  that  office  until  his  death,  in 
1793.  As  fellow  of  his  college  he  had,  of 
course,  several  opportunities  of  becoming 
vicar  or  rector,  had  he  so  desired.  But 
his  attachment  to  his  own  home  was  so 
great  that  no  advantages,  in  the  shape  of 
increased  influence  or  income,  were  pow- 
erful enough  to  induce  him  to  leave  Sel- 


borne. We  now  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
domesticity.  He  did,  it  is  true,  hold  the 
sinecure  living  of  Moreton  Pinkney  from 
1757  onwards,  but  never  did  duty  there, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  even  en- 
tered the  place.  In  1774  he  is  recorded 
to  have  declined  no  fewer  than  three  more 
or  less  eligible  pieces  of  preferment  — 
Cromhall,  Swainswick,  and  Cholderton. 
Some  features  of  the  last-named  village 
have  been  described  by  the  graphic  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley ;  but  he  does 
not  touch  the  fauna  or  flora,  which,  in 
White's  day,  must  have  been  of  excep- 
tional interest.  Had  his  inclination  car* 
ried  him  to  Salisbury  Plain,  he  certainly 
would  not  have  felt  the  monotony  which 
other  rectors  have  lamented  ;  and  as  cer- 
tainly, he  would  have  left  us  a  valuable 
record  of  the  great  bustard,  which,  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  found  there 
one  of  its  happiest  hunting-grounds.  But, 
on  the  whole,  we  cannot  regret  that  he 
clung  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  which,  but 
for  him,  would  never  have  been  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  English  village. 
Cholderton  has,  at  least,  had  its  church- 
builders  and  divines,  and  may  yet  one  day 
achieve  a  natural  historian. 

Although  Gilbert  White  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  his 
family,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  talent,  even  in  the 
department  in  which  he  especially  shone. 
Nothing  is  known  —  nothing,  at  any  rate, 
is  hitherto  published  —  with  regard  to  his 
father's  tastes  or  abilities ;  but,  seeing  that 
four  of  his  five  sons  who  reached  man's 
estate  were  imbued  with  a  love  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  he  must  have  been  a  man  of 
a  somewhat  similar  tendency.  Gilbert 
was  the  first-born ;  Thomas  Holt,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  sons  who  survived  their  infancy, 
made  a  fortune  in  trade,  and  retired,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  "his  favorite 
pursuits  of  natural  and  physical  science." 
He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1777,  and  contributed  a  number  of  es- 
says to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine ,  be- 
tween the  years  1780 and  1790.  "Among 
these,"  says  Professor  Bell,  ••  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  trees  of  Great  Britain  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice,  for  the  ex- 
tensive information,  good  taste,  and  variety 
of  reading  which  they  display."  The  third 
son,  Benjamin,  was  a  successful  publisher, 
and  launched  into  public  favor  most  of  the 
standard  works  on  natural  history  of  the 
time,  including  the  Selborne  masterpiece. 
John,  the  fourth  son,  was  for  several  years 
chaplain  at  Gibraltar;  be  and  Gilbert  were 
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regular  correspondents  all  their  lives,  and 
his  son  "Jack,"  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  "  Letters  "  was  most  conscientiously 
educated,  and  almost  adopted,  by  the  elder 
brother.  John's  leisure  hours  were  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  a  natural  his- 
tory of  Gibraltar  and  the  neighborhood. 
For  some  reason  or  other  this  was  never 
published,  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  was  a  publisher  ready  to  hand  in  the 
family;  even  of  the  MS.  there  seems  to 
be  no  vestige  remaining  —  a  great  loss  to 
naturalists,  for  a  trustworthy  synopsis  of 
Spanish  fauna  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  would  now  be  extremely  valuable, 
especially  in  respect  of  the  migrations, 
which  an  observer  stationed  at  Gibraltar 
would,  of  course,  have  noted  to  the  best 
advantage.  Here,  then,  for  a  single  fam- 
ily, we  have  a  distinctly  unusual  conver- 
gence of  tastes.  It  cannot  often  occur 
that  of  five  brothers  three  are  naturalists, 
enough  in  earnest  to  set  down  in  writing 
the  results  of  their  life-long  observation, 
while  the  fourth  is  a  publisher,  whose 
energies  are  devoted  by  preference  to  ob- 
stetrical services  in  behalf  of  books  on* 
natural  history. 

It  was  not  without  much  friendly  coer- 
cion and  diffidence,  not  in  his  case,  we 
may  be  sure,  the  product  of  affectation, 
that  White  consented  to  give  to  the  world 
what  had  for  so  many  years  commanded 
the  admiration  of  his  private  correspond- 
ents. He  was  already  fast  becoming  an 
old  man  when  the  idea  of  publication  was 
first  suggested  to  him,  and  to  one  of  his 
cautious  and  retiring  temperament  the 
prospect  of  correcting  proofs  and  making 
sport  for  reviewers  would  naturally  be 
distasteful.  Professor  Bell,  in  his  (by  far 
the  most  exhaustive)  edition  of"  The  Nat- 
ural History  and  Antiquities,"  quotes 
some  lines,  written  by  the  author  on  the 
eve  of  the  book's  appearance.  They  are 
headed,  "  To  myself  commencing  author," 
and  the  last  four  lines  run  thus :  — 

Taste  ever  shifts ;  in  half  a  score  of  years 
A  changeful  public  may  alarm  thy  fears. 
Who  now  reads  Cowley? — The  sad  doom 

await, 
Since  such  as  these  are  now  may  be  thy  fate. 

White  was  then  on  the  verge  of  seventy, 
and  could  scarcely  have  been  seriously 
troubled  by  the  possibilities  of  "half  a 
score  of  years  "  farther  on.  As  things 
were,  he  can  hardly  have  lived  to  realize 
the  appreciation  with  which  his  literary 
labors  were  regarded,  for  he  died  in  1793, 
four  years  after  the  publication,  and  the 
permanent  vitality  of  even  the  best  of 


books  cannot  be  assured  in  that  brief 
space.  For  the  mere  monetary  result, 
which  cannot  have  been  very  great,  he 
probably  cared  nothing.  Had  he  so  cared, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  published  his 
book  by  subscription,  and  thus  have  at 
least  guaranteed  himself  against  actual 
loss ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  hint.  We  can 
readily  imagine  that,  in  his  modest  way, 
he  derived  an  honest,  if  perhaps  not  out- 
spoken, satisfaction  from  the  reception  of 
his  work  among  scientists  hitherto  un- 
known to  him.  Several  new  correspond- 
ents were  at  once  added  to  his  list,  and 
the  few  years  that  remained  to  him  were, 
we  may  well  believe,  the  proudest  of  his 
long  life.  And,  indeed,  it  was  no  mean 
feat  that  he  had  accomplished.  To  pub- 
lish once  in  a  lifetime,  and  that  when  the 
fatal  epoch  of  threescore  years  and  ten  is 
within  a  twelvemonth's  hail,  is  in  itself  a 
venturesome,  and  exceedingly  rare,  expe- 
rience. But  to  have  published  at  that  age 
a  book,  which  was  applauded  at  the  out- 
set by  competent  judges,  and  which  now, 
when  it  is  celebrating  its  centenary,  is 
cherished  as  one  of  the  classics  of  the  lan- 
guage and  bids  fair  to  fascinate  each  year 
an  increasing  host  of  readers,  this  is 
surely  a  triumph  as  unique  as  it  is  glori- 
ous. The  writer,  it  is  true,  was  happy  in 
his  subject.  The  manners  and  customs 
of  birds  and  beasts  do  not  appreciably 
change  with  the  course  of  years  ;  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  fashion  among  them,  and 
what  was  true  of  them  in  1790  is  no  less 
true  in  1890.  This,  no  doubt,  is  one  step 
gained  towards  an  author's  immortality ; 
his  subject  can  never  become  out  of  date. 
But,  even  with  this  advantage,  immortality 
is  still  a  long  way  off.  The  master-touch 
must  be  there,  or  the  world  will  refuse  to 
be  charmed,  be  the  matter  never  so  en- 
trancing, the  laborer  never  so  trustworthy. 
When  a  book  has  reached  its  hundredth 
year,  and  is  still  not  only  alive,  but  in 
constant  request,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
trace  its  career.  To  do  this  with  any 
thoroughness  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
the  British  Museum  catalogue.  This  in- 
valuable work  reveals  the  fact  that  up  to 
the  present  time  more  than  thirty  separate 
editions  of  White's  "Selborne"  have 
been  issued.  The  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
appeared  in  1789,  and  seems  to  have  sat- 
isfied the  demand  for  several  years.  The 
edition  of  181 3  contains  a  general  view  of 
Selborne,  and  a  figure  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  in  the  costume  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  supposed  by  some 
to  represent  White  himself.  If  so,  it  is 
the  only  counterfeit  presentment  of  him 
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extant.  In  1834  Sir  William  Jardine  ap- 
pears as  editor,  followed  in  1837  by  £.  T. 
Bennett,  a  clever  and  zealous  young  zool- 
ogist, whose  premature  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  natural  history.  Six  years  later 
another  naturalist,  the  Rev.  Leonard 
Jenyns,  Darwin's  friend,  published  the 
now  famous  "  Letters,"  with  notes  of  his 
own.  In  1875  was  issued  the  version  for 
which  Frank  Buckland  is  responsible,  and 
which  has  remained  ever  since  the  most 
popular.  To  this  edition  Lord  Sel borne 
contributed  a  chapter  on  "Antiquities," 
abundantly  confirming  White's  belief  that 
the  village  was  known  to  the  Romans.  In 
White's  time,  as  his  readers  will  remem- 
ber, a  great  haul  of  coins  was  made  in 
Wolmer  Pond ;  more  recently  other  coins, 
together  with  fragments  of  pottery  and 
spear-heads,  have  been  discovered,  and 
there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  con- 
cluding that  the  legions  of  Claudius  were 
not  only  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
village,  out  actually  fought  some  sort  of 
battle  within  its  borders.  If,  however, 
Buckland's  edition  be  considered  the 
most  popular,  owing,  in  part,  to  its  cheap- 
ness, clear  type,  and  happy  illustrations, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  Professor  Bell's, 
of  1877,  is,  of  all  yet  issued,  the  most 
complete.  This  is  what  might  have  been 
expected,  for  he  enjoyed  very  exceptional 
facilities.  To  begin  with,  he  was  White's 
contemporary,  though  but  for  one  year, 
having  been  born  in  1792,  only  three  years 
after  the  first  issue  of  the  book  which  he 
lived  to  edit  nearly  a  century  later.  Thus, 
without  any  great  strain  or  propriety,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  White's 
time,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  both  being 
naturalists,  to  have  been  in  a  special  de- 
gree interested  in  his  subject.  In  point 
of  fact  he  devoted  many  years,  thirty  he 
tells  us  in  bis  preface,  to  the  labor  of  col- 
lecting information  on  the  spot,  for  he 
purchased  White's  house  and  lived  in  it, 
and  died  in  it.  As  he  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable energy  and  of  an  extraordinarily 
green  old  age,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  left 
no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  task  he  had  set  himself.  He,  the 
editor,  was  on  the  verge  of  eighty-five,  as 
the  author  had  been  on  the  verge  of  sev- 
enty, when  bis  book  saw  the  light;  yet  in 
neither  case  can  any  feebleness,  incidental 
to  such  length  of  days,  be  detected. 

Professor  Bell,  from  his  acquaintance 
with  Gilbert  White's  descendants,  was 
able  to  introduce  a  good  deal  of  new  mat- 
ter into  his  edition.  For  example,  there 
is  a  series  of  charming  letters  from  Gil- 
bert to  John,  who,  after  returning  from 


Gibraltar,  had  become  vicar  of  Blackburn. 
There  is  also  the  interesting  correspond- 
ence between  the  latter  and  Linnaeus, 
conducted  in  most  correct  Latinity,  which 
suggests  the  reflection  that  there  are  not 
many  ornithologists  in  these  days  capable 
of  writing  not  only  grammatical  but  ele- 
gant Latin  letters.  Then  we  have  nearly 
one  hundred  pages  of  Gilbert's  "Corre- 
spondence with  his  Family,"  which  may 
fairly  be  said  to  exhibit  him  in  a  most 
favorable  light  as  both  brother  and  uncle* 
A  perusal  of  his  "Account  Book"  will 
prove  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  value 
of  money,  but  some  of  the  letters  prove 
quite  as  conclusively  that  it  was  not  for 
its  own  sake  or  his  own  sake  that  he  reg- 
istered his  daily  disbursements  so  method- 
ically. The  Rev.  R.  Churton,  fellow  of 
Brasenose,  was  for  fourteen  years  one  of 
his  correspondents,  and  frequently  spent 
Christmas  at  Selborne.  Though  a  much 
younger  man  than  White,  he  was  evidently 
regarded  by  him  with  something  more 
than  mere  cordiality,  and  rather  as  one 
whose  opinion  on  most  subjects  was  well 
worth  inviting.  A  few  miscellaneous  let- 
ters, too,  are  included  to  and  from  Light- 
foot,  the  botanist  (who  also  was  the  first 
to  distinguish  clearly  the  reed- wren), 
Montagu,  the  well-known  ornithologist, 
whose  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the 
harriers,  and  others,  and,  lastly,  the  cor- 
respondence between  White  and  Robert 
Marsham.  This  gentleman  lived  on  his 
estate  at  Stratton  Strawless,  in  Norfolk, 
and  was  so  impressed  by  the  "Natural 
History  and  Antiquities  "  that  he  at  once 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
author,  with  whom  he  continued  to  corre- 
spond on  various  matters  connected  with 
birds,  beasts,  insects,  and  trees,  until 
White's  death  in  1793.  The  last  letter 
from  Selborne  to  Stratton  is  dated  only 
ten  days  before  that  on  which  the  eye  that 
had  ODserved  so  well,  and  the  pen  that 
had  chronicled  so  pleasantly  were,  the 
one  closed,  the  other  laid  down,  forever. 

Wherein,  then,  after  all,  lies  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  Hampshire  parson's  work? 
What  are  those  features  of  irresistible  at- 
tractiveness which  have  made  it  in  natural 
history  what  the  "  Arabian  Nights  "  may 
be  said  to  be  in  fiction  ?  The  biographies 
of  many  distinguished  novelists  tell  us 
that  they  were  introduced  to  literature 
through  the  medium  of  Sheherazade's  ex- 
travaganzas, but  for  which  they  would 
probably  have  never  begun  to  scribble  on 
their  own  account.  How  many  modern 
naturalists,  both  amateur  and  professed, 
must  there  be,  who  received  in  the  first 
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instance  tbe  needful  stimulus  from  a  copy 
of  White's  "Selborne"!  One  source  of 
its  popularity  must,  nodoubt.be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  in  the  field, 
in  a  double  sense.  At  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
the  market,  the  only  works  in  any  degree 
bearing  on  the  subject  being  those  of  Lin- 
naeus, Scopoli,  Ray,  and  a  few  other  writ- 
ers, who  could  be  studied  only  by  scholars, 
for  they  were  mostly  written  in  Latin ; 
Montagu's  "  Birds  "  was  not  published  be- 
fore 1802.  Nor  must  it  be  inferred  that  its 
popularity  was  immediate.  Appearing  as 
it  did  in  the  cumbrous  shape  affected  in 
the  last  century  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  fancy  of  a  schoolboy, 
however  great  his  interest  in  the  subject. 
It  is  almost  wholly  to  the  enterprise  of 
our  nineteenth-century  publishers  that  the 
credit  of  its  wide  and  growing  circulation 
is  due.  The  excellence  of  the  book  was 
acknowledged  by  the  best  judges  from  the 
first,  but  the  brothers  Sosii  soon  recog- 
nized in  it  the  elements  of  commercial 
success  also.  Hence  it  was  soon  issued 
in  a  cheap  and  handy  form,  and  speedily 
became  the  favorite  it  has  since  remained. 
Our  most  renowned  naturalists  have  not 
disdained  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  one  or  other  of  the  many 
editions  ;  the  names  of  Owen,  Yarrell,  and 
Newton,  to  mention  a  few  besides  those 
identified  with  special  issues,  indicate 
beyond  all  question  the  honor  in  which  it 
has  long  been  held  in  strictly  professional 
circles. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  extremely 
little  save  his  own  senses  to  trust  to,  we 
cannot  but  regard  with  unqualified  admira- 
tion White's  almost  invariable  accuracy. 
His  actual  errors  are  quite  ridiculously 
few.  He  was  not  quite  clear  about  the 
water-rat  or  vole,  and  suspects  "  there  may 
be  two  species,"  though  he  does  not 
assert  the  fact.  We  now  know  that  there 
is  only  one,  but  Willughby,  Ray,  and  Lin- 
naeus had  all  three  made  the  same  mistake 
in  former  years.  He  was  also  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  cavities  or  glands  be- 
neath each  eye  in  deer  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  respiration.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  his  observations  are 
considered  to  be  unrivalled  to  this  day. 
For  instance,  his  account  of  the  stone- 
curlew  is  the  best  extant;  he  satisfied 
himself  that  the  domestic  pigeon  derives 
its  origin  from  the  blue  rock  {Columba 
livta\  a  proposition  since  proved  conclu- 
sively by  Darwin;  and  he  was  certainly 
the  first  to  observe  one  species  of  British 
bat  {Scotophilus  noctula).  and  to  describe 


(for  Montagu  bad  previously  observed  it) 
the  least  of  our  quadrupeds,  the  harvest 
mouse  (Mus  minutus  or  messoriusy  The 
wretched  Pennant,  who  at  about  this 
period  was  compiling  his  "  British  Zool- 
ogy," and  to  whom  so  many  of  White's 
best  letters  are  addressed,  appears  to  have 
treated  him  very  shabbily,  according  to 
modern  views,  by  making  free  use  of  his 
information  without,  however,  any  ac- 
knowledgment He  was  notably  mean  in 
the  matter  of  tbe  harvest  mouse.  But 
Nemesis  has  overtaken  him,  for  White 
still  flourishes  apace,  while  Pennant  and 
all  his  works  have  sunk  into,  perhaps, 
deserved  oblivion.  Frank  Buckland  spe- 
cially and  with  much  difficulty  once  se- 
cured a  family  of  baby  hedgehogs,  in  order 
to  test  the  truth  of  white's  remarks  con- 
cerning their  bristles,  and  found  them 
absolutely  accurate.  Another,  and  far 
greater,  naturalist  condescended  to  take 
the  hint  given  in  one  of  the  letters  to 
Daines  Barrington :  "  A  good  monography 
of  worms  would  afford  much  entertain- 
ment and  information  at  the  same  time, 
and  would  open  a  large  and  new  field  in 
natural  history."  It  was  White  who  first 
drew  attention  to  the  preponderance  of 
hen -chaffinches  in  winter,  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  confirmed  in  recent  years 
by  Professor  Newton  in  the  fourth  edition 
of  Yarrell's  "  Birds."  It  was  White  who, 
among  a  thousand  other  minutiae,  first 
noticed  that  a  diet  of  hempseed  darkened 
the  plumage  of  cage-birds,  a  fact  now  gen- 
erally known,  but  never  observed  betore 
his  time. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  grand  secrets 
of  White's  success;  nothing  is  beneath 
his  notice.  He  is  as  earnest  in  discussing 
the  key  in  which  owls  hoot  or  the  manu- 
facture of  the  contemporary  "  rushlight," 
as  he  is  in  following  the  migrations  of  the 
swallow  tribe  or  illustrating  the  natural 
affection  of  the  lower  animals.  Again,  he 
makes,  and  we  can  see  that  be  makes,  no 
attempt  at  fine  writing.  He  is  at  no  pains 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  reader  by 
means  of  his  style,  or  at  the  expense  of 
truth ;  he  never  exaggerates.  And  yet 
there  is  a  charm  about  his  letters  which 
other  writers  have  never  caught.  We  feel 
that  his  message  comes  to  us  direct  from 
his  heart ;  we  know  that  we  are  reading 
almost  the  ipsissitna  verba  of  the  notes 
which  he  jotted  down  in  the  course  of  his 
evening  ramble  under  Selborne  Hanger  or 
along  the  Lythe.  He  give*  us  facts  rather 
than  fancies,  and  though  in  his  capacity 
of  Oriel  don,  he  likes  to  air  occasionally 
his   acquaintance  with  Virgil  (a  brother 
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naturalist)  and  other  classical  poets,  he 
steadily  eschews  all  allusion  to  the  sym- 
bolism or  mysticism  of  the  fowl  of  the  air 
or  the  flower  of  the  field.  In  like  manner 
he  never  poses  as  a  scientist  of  the  first 
water,  and  when  be  does  lay  down  the  law 
it  is  in  such  gentle  terms  that  he  seems 
to  be  himself  the  pupil  rather  than  the 
preceptor.  In  dealing  with  the  faults  of 
others  he  is  singularly  mild  and  courteous, 
affording  us  an  agreeable  contrast  to  some 
of  the  scientific  manners  of  later  days. 
Moreover,  he  is  always  open  to  conviction, 
and  is  constantly  asking  for  details  which, 
if  forthcoming,  will  upset  some  pet  theory 
of  his  own.  This  is  the  more  praise- 
worthy as  coming  from  one  who  lived  in 
so  circumscribed  an  area,  and  whose  ideas 
might  therefore  not  unreasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  be  broad  only  in  proportion  to 
the  acreage.  But  herein  lies  also  no 
small  part  of  his  strength.  By  confining 
his  observations  to  his  own  special  district 
he  did  not  by  any  means  lose  the  pleasure 
of  compariog  the  habits  of  the  Selborne 
fauna  with  those  of  other  neighborhoods, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  waste 
time  in  attempting  to  cover  too  much 
ground,  as  some  of  his  successors  have 
done.  Of  this  danger  he  was  well  aware, 
and  takes  occasion  to  commend  Scopoli 
also  for  having  avoided  it,  though  Car- 
niola,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  good  deal 
more  extensive  than  Selborne;  but  the 
principle  is,  no  doubt,  thoroughly  sound. 
"Men,"  he  says,  "that  undertake  only 
one  district  are  much  more  likely  to  ad- 
vance natural  knowledge  than  those  that 
grasp  at  more  than  they  can  possibly  be 
acquainted  with ;  every  kingdom,  every 
province,  should  have  its  own  monog- 
rapher" And,  we  may  add,  every  vil- 
lage. It  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
natural  history  of  our  age  that  White's 
example  has  been  so  rarely  followed. 
How  many  a  country  vicar  there  is,  with 
time  on  his  hands,  and  not  without  a  cer- 
tain aptitude  for  observing  the  ways  of 
his  furred  and  feathered  parishioners,  who 
yet  prefers  what  Gibbon  called  "the  fat 
slumbers  of  the  church  "  (no  longer  so  fat, 
it  must  be  owned,  as  in  Gibbon's  era)  to 
the  light  labor  of  doing  for  his  parish  what 
White  did  for  Selborne  I  A  good  natural- 
ist of  our  own  epoch  would  far  rather 
compile  a  necessarily  imperfect  and  prob- 
ably erroneous  ornithology  of  some  vast 
ana  distant  land  than  chronicle  the  minor 
glories,  in  the  shape  of  finches  and  war- 
blers, of  his  native  country-side.  But  the 
standard  "  Birds  of  Great  Britain  "  would 
be  an  infinitely  more  valuable  book  than  it 


is,  could  it  have  been  based  on  the  pa- 
tiently gathered  records  of  some  thou- 
sands of  country  parsons.  Day  by  day 
species  which  in  the  memory  of  man  were 
abundant  are  becoming  in  this  district 
obsolescent,  in  that  obsolete.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  well-authenticated  record  it 
will  one  day  be  doubted  whether  in  this 
or  the  other  particular  village  they  ever 
occurred  at  all.  Yet  pen  and  paper  and 
the  knowledge  of  bird  and  beast  which 
many  of  us  possess  or  can  easily  acquire 
are  all  that  is  necessary  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion once  and  forever.  As  it  is,  the  ani- 
mal life  of  our  rural  districts  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  unwritten  page  of  history, 
depending  for  its  interest  on  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  seldom  or  never  verified  by  per- 
sonal research. 

There  is  but  one  name  of  our  own  time 
which  can  fairly  be  connected  with  that  of 
Gilbert  White,  one  hedgerow  philosopher, 
upon  whose  shoulders  nis  mantle  may  be 
said  to  have  descended.  Readers  of 
books  on  natural  history  cannot  yet  have 
forgotten  how  immediate  and  striking  was 
the  success  of  the  "Gamekeeper  at 
Home."  Its  simplicity,  its  freshness,  the 
odor  of  copse  and  woodland  which  it  ex- 
haled, all  combined  to  make  us  welcome 
what  read  like  another  instalment  from 
Selborne.  It  was  speedily  followed  by 
other  volumes,  no  less  meritorious,  by  de- 
grees, however,  becoming  less  and  less 
simple,  and  requiring  to  be  not  only  read 
but  studied.  The  wild  poetry  of  the 
fields  with  all  their  denizens  was  poured 
forth  in  a  manner  never  before  proved 
possible  in  prose.  And  then  one  morning 
we  learnt  that  Richard  Jefferies  —  Gilbert 
White  the  Second,  with  sundry  elabora- 
tions —  was  dead.  But  still  we  had  no 
key  to  those  mysterious  outpourings,  un- 
til his  "  Eulogist,"  in  some  of  the  most 
painfully  interesting  pages  to  be  found  in 
modern  English,  laid  bare  to  us  the  whole 
story.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  we  be- 
come aware  that  those  strangely  beautiful 
field-rhapsodies  were,  like  the  flutings  of 
the  dying  swan,  the  outcome  of  a  life 
doomed  by  the  fates.  Clotho  and  Lachesis 
were  already  spinning  its  final  threads, 
even  as  we  read  and  wondered  at  the  new 
prophet.  Infinite  is  the  pathos  of  the 
revelation.  So  full  of  love  for  all  nature's 
handiwork,  so  rarely  gifted  with  a  genius 
to  set  it  forth,  as  no  pen  had  hitherto  set 
it  forth,  before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-men, 
and  yet  to  be  snatched  away  almost  before 
the  ink  was  dry  !  A  strange  contrast  this, 
to  the  pleasant,  evenly  flowing  course  of 
the  Selborne  life.    And  yet,  up  to  a  cer- 
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tain  point,  the  two  men  were  not  unlike. 
The  elder  was  more  precise,  more  me- 
thodical, more  inquisitive;  the  younger 
more  impulsive,  more  imbued  with  the 
worship  than  concerned  with  the  minor 
economy  of  the  great  goddess,  Nature* 
But  both  were,  nevertheless,  her  true  sons. 
White's  aim  was  to  improve  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  generation,  and  to  compare 
his  notes  with  those  of  other  observers ; 
in  his  homely  way  he  was  eminently  so- 
ciable, with  abundance  of  practical  wis- 
dom, together  with  a  sufficient  income. 
Jefferies  probably  compared  notes  with  no 
man  ;  he  was  not  popular,  he  could  not 
laugh ;  he  loved  rather  to  range  apart, 
and  commune  with  nature  in  her  most 
secluded  haunts ;  finally,  he  was  both  poor 
and  proud.  Yet  his  books  are  as  charm- 
ing, though  scientifically  not  so  valuable, 
as  White's.  He  was  never  reckoned  an 
authority  on  natural  history,  for  his  often 
really  shrewd  suggestions  are  overlaid 
with  so  much  that  is  not  recognized  in  the 
schools.  His  nine  years'  career  as  an  au- 
thor was  one  long  deliverance  of  his  soul. 
In  future  years  his  peculiar,  and,  in  their 
kind,  unsurpassed  merits,  will  doubtless 
come  to  be  more  widely  appreciated  than 
they  are  as  yet.  He  should  be  read  with 
the  key  supplied  by  the  "  Eulogy."  Mean- 
while, we  may  safely  prophesy  that  White 
will  never  lose  his  popularity ;  he  is  sim- 
pler and  more  matter-of-fact,  and  it  re- 
quires no  effort  of  brain  or  straining  of 
sympathy  to  enjoy  a  remunerative  half- 
hour  of  his  company  at  any  time.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Gamekeeper  at 
Home,"  but  the  beauty  of  Jefferies*  later 
works  would  be  utterly  lost,  and  perhaps 
be  voted  intolerably  slow,  by  the  school- 
boy who  revels  delightedly  in  the  practi- 
cal information  afforded  by  "  Selborne." 

It  is  the  pride  of  our  race  that  we  are 
not  afraid  of  the  open  air.  If  we  live  in 
the  country,  whatever  betides,  we  must 
each  day  get  face  to  face  with  the  great 
mother  of  us  all.  We  are  born  with  a 
love  of  watching  the  rooks  build,  the  wild 
hyacinth  blossom,  the  red  leaf  fall.  Long 
may  this  noble  inheritance  remain  to  us ! 
We  can  take  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
bird-life  of  even  the  London  parks,  degen- 
erate as  it  is  compared  with  that  of  fifty 
years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  when,  as  Yar- 
rell  assures  us,  he  counted  as  many  as 
three-and-twenty  magpies  together  one 
morning  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Dwell- 
ers in  Spitalfields  or  Bermondsey  from 
time  to  time  come  forward  with  rich  and 
carefully  classified  collections  of  moths 
and  beetles.    In  short,  there  are  very  few 
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conditions  of  life  under  which  our  congen- 
ital leaning  towards  natural  history  refuses 
to  assert  itself.  But  it  is,  of  course,  in 
the  open  fields  that  our  propensity  sees, 
and  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage*  Who 
can  doubt  that  it  has  helped  to  make  us 
the  nation  we  are  ?  Probably  no  people 
on  earth,  living  mainly  in  large  towns,  is 
yet  so  enamored  of  "  the  country."  Though 
we  do  not  all  of  us  go  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in 
everything,  we  are  all  prepared,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  to  admit  the  general 
truth  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  him, 
when  he  says,  "  To  watch  the  corn  grow, 
or  the  blossoms  set ;  to  draw  hard  breath 
over  the  ploughshare  or  spade ;  to  read, 
to  think,  to  love,  to  pray,  these  are  the 
things  that  make  men  happy."  Gilbert 
White  did  nearly  all  of  them,  and  he  must 
have  been  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
contented  of  mankind.  He  would  prob- 
ably have  described  the  lanes  and  woods 
of  Selborne  as  a  panacea,  which  no  nos- 
trums of  any  faculty  could  rival.  And, 
had  he  been  somewhat  more  of  a  poet,  he 
would  certainly  have  included  in  his  world- 
renowned  volume,  what  old  Robert  Burton 
has  quoted  in  the  "  Anatomy,"  the  words, 
namely,  of  St.  Bernard  :  "  A  sick  man  sits 
upon  a  green  bank,  and  when  the  dog-star 
parcheth  the  plains,  and  dries  up  rivers, 
be  lies  in  a  shady  bower,  and  feeds  his 
eyes  with  variety  of  objects,  herbs,  trees, 
to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many 
delightsome  smells,  and  fills  his  ears  with 
that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birds. 
Good  God  (saith  he),  what  a  company  of 
pleasures  hast  tbou  made  for  man  ! " 

Arthur  Gaye. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  TALE  OF  MANY  MONKEYS. 

Oriental  tradition  assigns  to  monkeys 
a  very  peculiar  beginning.  Satan,  we  are 
told,  tried  to  imitate  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  but  failed  signally  to  equal  them. 
Instead  of  the  horse,  he  could  produce 
only  the  ass ;  instead  of  the  fish,  a  ser- 
pent; and  instead  of  man,  the  monkey* 
Yet  in  India,  the  paradise  of  monkeys, 
they  are  held  in  high  honor  because  of  the 
aid  which  their  king,  Hanooman,  "  in  the 
days  of  old,"  gave  to  the  god  Rama  when, 
to  rescue  his  wife,  Sita,  he  invaded  Cey- 
lon; Hanooman  helping  to  bridge  the 
strait 

Duty  had  taken  me  to  Dharmsala,  a 
hill-station  considerably  west  of  Simla. 
On  the  return  journey  I  turned  off  the 
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main  road  at  Kangra,  ao  ancient  fortress, 
named  by  Runjeet  Singh  "  the  key  of  the 
Punjab/'  though  utterly  incapable  of 
standing  a  week's  siege  from  a  civilized 
army.  The  object  of  this  excursion  was 
to  see  a  neighboring  shrine,  much  vener- 
ated by  the  Hindus,  and  called  Jwala- 
mookhee.  Not  only  was  the  temple  said 
to  be  worthy  of  a  visit,  but  we  had  been 
told  that  seli-fed  jets  of  natural  fire  burned 
night  and  day  within  its  walls.  To  die 
with  a  cow's  tail  in  one's  hand,  to  have 
one's  funeral  obsequies  performed  by  one's 
own  son,  to  have  one's  corpse  burned  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  at  Benares,  and 
to  have  the  funeral  pyre  lighted  with  fire 
brought  from  Jwala-mookhee,  constitute 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  happy  Hindu's  death 
and  funeral.  Hence  the  temple  was  con- 
sidered particularly  sacred,  and  the  Hindu 
rajahs  of  India  vied  with  each  other  —  as 
they  do  at  Benares,  their  holy  city  — in 
decorating  it.  We  knew  that  quite  re- 
cently the  rajah  of  Faridkote  bad  covered 
the  huge  doors  of  the  temple  with  thick 
plates  of  chased  silver.  But  more  than 
the  building,  1  was  curious  to  see  and 
investigate  the  phenomenon  of  the  natural 
fires.  So  from  Kangra  I  rode  to  the 
shrine. 

A  few  hours'  ride  brought  us  to  the  little 
town,  which  lies  on  the  hillside,  below  the 
temple,  and  is  the  offspring  of  the  temple, 
in  much  the  same  way  that  many  cities 
have  sprung  up  around  our  own  cathe- 
drals, and  for  similar  reasons.  The  na- 
tive pilgrims,  who  come  in  thousands, 
lodge  in  the  open  air  under  the  trees  and 
cook  their  own  food ;  the  rich  bring  tents 
for  their  accommodation.  But  there  was 
no  place  for  a  European  to  lodge  in  except 
the  usual  "district  officers'  bungalow." 
This  is  always  a  small  house,  with  two  or 
three  rooms,  built  and  furnished  by  the 
government,  and  put  in  charge  of  a  man- 
servant, who  both  looks  after  it  and  at- 
tends to  the  wants  of  those  who  occupy  it. 
In  it  the  officers  whom  duty  takes  to  such 
out-of-the-European's- world  places,  lodge 
and  transact  business  during  the  few  days 
of  their  periodical  visits.  To  this  bunga- 
low, therefore,  we  went.  On  telling  the 
care-taker  who  we  were,  he  opened  the 
house ;  and  while  I  went  in  and  indulged 
in  a  very  needful  and  refreshing  wash,  he 
attended  to  my  horse.  These  prelimina- 
ries being  over,  we  sent  him  into  the  town, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  procuring  us 
some  food  and  of  inquiring  from  the  priests 
at  what  hour  we  might  pay  the  temple  a 
visit 
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The  main  road  passed  through  a  dense 
wood  not  one  hundred  yards  from  this 
house,  which  was  more  than  half  a  mile 
away  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  town. 
From  the  road,  a  narrow  avenue  bad  been 
cut  amoog  the  trees  to  a  small  clearance 
around  the  house ;  otherwise,  it  was  quite 
buried  in  the  wood. 

When  the  care-taker  left  me,  I  found 
the  bouse  stuffy  and  damp ;  it  had  proba- 
bly not  been  opened  or  aired  for  days. 
The  stillness  around  was  oppressive.  Not 
a  sound  was  heard  except  the  munching 
of  our  horse  in  the  neighboring  stable  or 
the  rare  cry  of  a  bird  in  the  trees.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  house  to  read,  and 
nothing  to  do.  Moreover,  I  had  had  a 
long  ride  and  felt  rather  stiff  in  the  legs. 
So  rising  from  the  chair  I  strolled  out  of 
the  house.  After  walking  listlessly  around 
it,  and  pacing  the  small  cleared  space  in 
front,  I  followed  the  avenue  to  the  main 
road ;  and  then  returning,  passed  into  the 
wood,  immersed  in  my  own  thoughts.  It 
was  literally  a  "twilight  wood;"  for 
though  it  was  nearly  noon  on  a  bright 
August  day,  the  trees  stood  so  (close  and 
their  leaves  grew  so  thick  that  scarce  a 
patch  of  sunshine  lighted  up  a  few  favored 
spots.  The  giant  branches  of  the  grand 
old  trees  more  than  touched ;  they  inter- 
laced, and  formed  a  leafy  canopy  over- 
head, with  just  here  and  there  a  rent,  to 
admit  a  ray  of  light  and  to  give  a  glimpse 
of  the  bright  blue  sky  above. 

Sauntering  under  tnese  trees,  I  suddenly 
became  conscious  of  noises  in  the  branches 
above  me.  I  looked  up  and  about ;  but 
though  the  branches  stirred  and  the  leaves 
moved,  I  could  see  nothing.  I  was  not, 
however,  long  left  in  doubt  or  speculation. 
A  monkey,  a  large  male,  dropped  from  a 
branch  to  the  ground  at  a  distance  of 
about  thirty  feet  in  front  of  me.  As  he 
reached  the  ground,  he  squatted  on  his 
heels,  resting  both  his  hands  on  his  knees 
and  gazing  fixedly  and  solemnly  at  me. 
His  gravity  upset  mine.  Then  near  him 
another  monkey  dropped  down ;  a  third 
and  a  fourth  followed.  It  began  to  rain 
monkeys.  In  tens,  in  scores,  in  hundreds ; 
old,  middle-aged,  and  young;  large  and 
small;  males  and  females  —  many  of  the 
latter  carrying  babies,  some  on  their  backs, 
others  in  their  arms  — kept  dropping  from 
the  trees  around  me.  I  was  standing 
under  a  mighty  giant  of  the  forest;  and 
against  its  trunk,  some  five  feet  in  diame- 
ter, I  set  my  back,  as  the  monkeys  in  their 
hundreds  squatted  down  in  an  irregular 
semicircle  around.    They  did  not  go  be- 
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hind  the  tree;  for  its  trunk  was  much 
wider  than  rov  back,  and  they  chose  to  sit 
only  where  they  could  see  me.  Around 
they  left  a  clear  space ;  but  at  the  distance 
of  about  thirty  feet  they  sat,  huddled  close 
together,  in  several  rows,  six  hundred  and 
more  in  number. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  monkeys 
are  sacred  animals  in  India.  They  are 
fed  and  protected  and  allowed  to  roam  at 
large  with  impunity.  Vast  numbers  infest 
Delhi,  Agra,  and  other  large  towns.  At 
Benares  they  are  a  perfect  plague.  In  so 
favorable  a  situation  as  Jwala-mookhee, 
they  naturally  multiply  beyond  reckoning, 
and  people  the  woods  in  sufficient  hordes 
to  account  for  the  hundreds  that  now  sur- 
rounded me.  At  some  distance  beyond, 
several  young  monkey-urchins,  which  pre- 
ferred play  to  curiosity,  kept  suspending 
themselves  from  the  branches  in  long 
living  chains,  holding  on  to  each  other's 
hands  or  tails,  and  swinging  themselves 
pendulum-wise  to  and  fro.  They  were  not 
the  small,  puny  creatures  generally  seen 
in  European  menageries,  but  the  real  gen- 
uine Indian  Hanooman,  of  which  race  the 
large  and  strong  males  stand,  when  erect, 
fully  four  feet  in  height.  There  were 
many  such  among  others  of  smaller  size, 
in  the  crowd  around  me. 

It  had  not  taken  three  minutes  to  form 
that  solid  semicircle  of  monkeys.  They 
had  come  down  as  thick  as  a  shower  of 
hailstones ;  but  so  softly  and  gently  had 
they  descended  to  the  grass  and  leaf 
covered  ground  that  scarcely  any  noise 
had  been  made.  For  a  short  time  they 
sat  motionless  and  silent,  staring  hard  at 
me;  and  a  baby-monkey,  having  made  a 
noise,  was  instantly  smacked  by  its  mother 
in  a  most  human  fashion.  They  looked 
at  me,  then  at  each  other,  and  again  at 
me;  and  then  they  began  to  chatter  — 
first  one,  then  a  few  together,  then  many 
at  once,  finally  all  in  a  chorus.  Thev 
talked,  chattered,  jabbered,  discussed, 
argued,  shouted,  and  yelled ;  gesticulating 
meanwhile,  making  faces,  and  grinning. 
Suddenly  there  was  dead  silence  for  a 
short  interval,  during  which  they  gravely 
stared  again  at  me  harder  than  ever. 
Every  now  and  again,  one  or  another  or 
several  at  once  would  grin,  snarl,  and 
growl  at  me,  showing  their  large  canine 
teeth.  Again  the  chattering  discourses 
would  be  renewed. 

The  laughter  with  which  I  had  greeted 
the  first  of  my  visitors  died  a  very  sudden 
death ;  for  my  curiosity  to  watch  their 
behavior  did  not  prevent  my  realizing  the 


fact  that  I  was  not  in  a  very  safe  posi- 
tion. Even  one  or  two  monkeys  would 
be  difficult  enough  to  deal  with,  if  thev 
chose  to  attack  a  man,  for  though  small, 
they  are  extremely  muscular  and  agile; 
and  it  would  be  harder  to  prevent  them 
from  biting  and  tearing  than  it  would  a  mad 
dog.  True,  I  knew  that  one  or  two  would 
hardly  dare  to  attack  a  man;  but  when 
hundreds  crowded  together  around  one 
stranger,  the  circumstances  were  far  from 
encouraging.  Here  I  was,  unarmed,  noth- 
ing but  a  Tight  riding-whip  in  my  hand, 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  monkeys,  to 
which  my  white  face  and  European  dress 
were  evidently  objects  of  as  much  aver- 
sion as  curiosity.  Natives  they  did  not 
mind;  but  Europeans  they  seemed  to 
regard  with  the  hatred  due  to  intruders. 
I  fully  realized  my  danger,  but  continued 
calm  and  collected  and  reasoned  the  posi- 
tion out  with  myself.  The  only  chance  of 
safety  was  to  remain  quietly  against  this 
friendly  tree,  silently  observing  the  mon- 
keys, careful  to  give  no  offence  or  provo- 
cation, watchful  to  give  them  no  advantage 
over  me,  till  the  return  of  the  care-taker  or 
some  other  chance  came  to  ray  aid.  Had 
I  attempted  to  strike  them,  or  to  frighten 
them,  or  to  break  through  them,  or  to  flee 
from  them,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  I  should  not  now  be  writing  this  ac- 
count. Their  enormous  numbers  would 
have  emboldened  them  to  any  act.  I 
should  have  been  quite  helpless  in  their 
grasp  —  would,  indeed,  have  been  pounced 
upon  by  scores  of  them,  overpowered,  bit- 
ten, and  torn  to  pieces.  So  making  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  I  kept  up  a  bold  front, 
watched,  waited,  and  prayed. 

In  one  of  the  intervals  of  silence,  the 
great  monkey  that  had  first  arrived  and 
that  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  leaders,  sud- 
denly hopped  nearer  to  me  —  two  feet  or 
so.  His  action  was  immediately  imitated 
by  all  the  monkeys  forming  the  front  row 
of  the  semicircle,  while  those  behind 
closed  up  as  before;  and  the  semicircle 
contracted  around  me  by  two  feet  in  the 
radius.  More  chattering  and  gesticulating 
followed,  more  growling  and  grinning, 
with  intervals  of  silence.  They  had  a 
great  deal  to  say,  and  they  all  said  it,  and 
it  was  all  about  me  too;  for  they  fre- 
quently pointed  at  me  with  their  hands, 
and  snarled  and  gnashed  their  teeth  at 
me.  Again  they  contracted  the  semicircle 
as  before.  And  so  they  kept  gradually 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  growing 
more  and  more  excited.  Still  I  remained 
I  quiet  and  silent;  and  still  in  the  distance 
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the  monkey-youths  played  the  mad  gam- 
bols of  their  living  pendulum,  heedless 
of  what  engaged  the  attention  of  their 
seniors.  All  else  was  silent  and  undis- 
turbed —  no  sign  of  man. 

The  semicircle  had  gradually  contracted 
to  within  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  of  where 
I  stood;  the  monkeys  indeed  were  so  near 
that  in  two  or  three  leaps  they  could  easily 
have  jumped  upon  me.  I  wit  decidedly 
uneasy ;  wondered  how  they  would  attack 
me,  and  when?  From  the  right  or  the 
left  or  the  front  ?  With  their  teeth  first  or 
their  claws  ?  By  jumping  on  me  from  a 
distance  or  waiting  till  quite  near  ?  Then 
I  wondered  whether  the  care-taker  would 
return  in  time  to  stave  off  the  assault,  for 
I  was  still  quite  close  to  the  house.  Of 
the  dreadful  results  of  the  attack,  if  once 
made,  I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Still 
I  remained  leaning  immovable  against  the 
tree,  calm  and  cool,  facing  them  straight, 
looking  fully  into  their  faces  all  in  turn, 
and  showing  outwardly  no  sign  of  flinch- 
ing or  alarm.  Yet  I  began  to  think  that 
it  was  now  only  a  matter  of  a  few  more 
minutes.  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
the  furthest  they  would  be  within  touching 
distance  of  me.  They  would  be  sure  to 
begin  to  handle  my  clothes ;  and  whether 
I  permitted  it,  or  resisted,  or  tried  to  fly, 
I  would  with  equal  certainty  be  attacked 
and  overpowered  and  killed. 

But  my  deliverance  was  at  hand.  In 
the  midst  of  one  of  their  most  noisy  dis- 
cussions —  or  did  it  only  seem  more  noisy 
because  they  were  now  so  near? — they 
one  and  all  became  suddenly  silent  and 
perfectly  still.  They  seemed  to  be  listen- 
ing attentively.  I  listened  too,  but  at  first 
could  catch  no  sound  anywhere ;  the  still- 
ness of  death  was  all  around ;  for  even  the 
young  monkeys  had  ceased  their  tricks. 
What  could  have  disturbed  and  silenced 
the  noisy  throng  ?  Or  what  did  they  now 
purpose?  Next  from  afar  off  came  the 
loud  cry  of  a  monkey  —  evidently  the 
warning  call  of  a  scout  on  outpost  duty. 
Then,  first  faintly  from  afar,  and  then 
gradually  nearer  and  louder,  came,  down 
the  main  road  through  the  wood,  the  wel- 
come sound  of  the  clatter  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  at  a  swift  walking  pace.  This  it 
was  which  their  quicker  ears  had  detected 
long  before  I  had  heard  it.  They  kept 
their  ground  for  a  few  moments  more ;  but 
their  attention  was  now  evidently  divided 
between  me  and  the  approaching  horse. 
Again,  and  nearer,  the  scout's  cry  sounded 
through  the  wood.    There  was  an  imme- 1 


diate  stampede.  One  and  all  the  monkeys 
rushed  on  to  the  neighboring  trees,  and 
scrambling  up  the  trunks  and  into  the 
branches,  they  were,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eve,  lost  to  sight  in  the  leafy  canopy 
overhead.  They  had  disappeared  in  their 
hundreds  as  rapidly  as  they  had  come,  and 
almost  as  silently,  save  when  the  rustling 
among  the  leaves  indicated  their  course  as 
they  passed  from  tree  to  tree  and  fled  far- 
ther into  the  wood. 

I  waited  still  against  the  tree  till  the 
horse  and  his  rider  —  a  mounted  police- 
man going  his  rounds  —  had  come  quite 
near.  Then  I  made  for  the  house  and 
bolted  myself  in,  thankful  for  the  timely 
arrival  and  involuntary  aid  of  the  uncon- 
scious patrol.  Unknowingly,  but  provi- 
dentially, he  had  saved  my  life.  Through 
the  window  I  could  still  see  the  monkeys 
in  the  distant  trees  and  bear  their  chatter. 
When  the  policeman  had  gone  away,  num- 
bers of  monkeys  again  descended  to  the 
ground  and  walked  about,  perhaps  looking 
for  me.  I  was,  however,  secure  within 
doors ;  nor  did  I  open  them  till,  half  an 
hour  later,  the  care-taker  returned  with 
food,  and  a  message  from  the  Brahmins, 
fixing  the  same  afternoon  as  the  time  for 
visiting  the  temple.  Having  satisfied  the 
calls  of  hunger  and,  later  on,  visited  the 
temple,  I  left  Jwala-mookhee  and  its  mon- 
keys behind  me,  and  rode  back  the  same 
day  to  Kangra.  I  don't  care  if  I  never 
see  a  monkey  again  in  all  my  life. 

And  what  about  the  temple  and  the  fire  ? 
Well,  there  was  not  much  to  see  except 
"  barbaric  pearls  and  gold."  The  temple 
is  large  and  lofty,  certainly,  and  differs 
much  from  the  usual  style  of  Hindu  tem- 
ples; it  is,  however,  without  any  preten- 
sion to  architectural  beauty  or  grandeur. 
But  the  constant  flames  are  really  there. 
There  are  fissures  in  the  rock  on  which 
the  temple  is  built,  especially  in  a  hollow, 
like  a  rectangular  cistern,  natural  or  exca- 
vated, in  the  centre  of  the  temple.  These 
fissures  are  vents  for  the  escape  of  natural 
gas,  produced  most  probably  from  vast 
reservoirs  of  earth-oils  in  the  bowels  of 
the  hill.  These  jets  of  gas,  once  set  on 
fire,  naturally  keep  burning  for  long  spaces 
of  time.  Sometimes  one  jet  fails,  and 
sometimes  another,  to  be  rekindled  when 
a  fresh  supply  of  gas  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  nature's  laboratory  below.  When 
I  was  there,  no  fewer  than  seventeen  jets 
were  in  active  combustion  in  various  parts 
of  the  temple,  the  greater  number  being 
in  the  cistern. 
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From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
THE  CAVE  OF  THE  CROCODILES. 
BY  AN  OLD  TRAVELLER. 

The  sadden  demand  for  mummied  cats 
reminds  me  of  a  visit  paid  many  years 
ago  to  the  famous  crocodile  pits  of  Ma- 
abdeh. It  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
those  who  have  visited  Ma&bdeh  are  very 
few.  It  lies  some  distance  from  the  Nile, 
behind  Manfaloot,  where  no  one  stopped 
in  the  good  old  dabeeh  days,  and  the  mod- 
ern steamers  only  touch ;  moreover,  the 
pits  are  in  the  aesert  itself,  some  hours' 
ride.  "  Murray,"  prudent  as  usual,  does 
not  encourage  the  adventurous.  The  ed- 
itor of  the  Egyptian  Handbook  admits 
that  his  brief  remarks  are  not  based  on 
personal  knowledge,  and  the  errors  therein 
show  that  they  are  not  based  upon  a  trust- 
worthy report.  It  is  no  unwarrantable 
presumption,  therefore,  to  fancy  that  these 
very  curious  antiquities  are  rather  dis- 
cussed than  known. 

My  own  experience  was  due  to  accident. 
Dropping  down  the  Nile,  very  late  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  our  dabeeh  was  becalmed 
off  Manfaloot,  and  the  dragoman,  badgered 
by  two  young  Britons  to  find  them  sport, 
unwillingly  named  the  pits  of  Maabdeh. 
He  proposed  simply  to  ride  thither  and 
return  —  that,  indeed,  is  a  day's  journey. 
But,  as  it  chanced,  the  legend  of  the  pits 
had  been  familiar  to  me  as  long  as  I  can 
recollect.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century 
a  certain  Mr.  Leigh,  M.P.,  explored  them, 
with  most  disastrous  results.  His  narra- 
tive may  be  found  in  a  quaint  old  child's 
book,  called  "  Winter  Evenings,"  extract- 
ed, doubtless,  from  some  record  which  I 
never  came  across.  "  Murray  "  gives  no 
reference  to  the  story.  My  recollection 
cannot  be  trusted  to  tell  what  happened  to 
Mr.  Leigh  precisely ;  but  I  know  that  one 
of  his  followers  died  in  the  cavern,  an- 
other was  lost,  a  third  escaped  after  awful 
sufferings ;  and  finally  they  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  an  infuriated  population  to  the 
river-side,  whence  the  pasha,  or  somebody, 
sent  them  prisoners  to  Cairo.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  a  very  striking  adventure, 
a  special  favorite  in  our  nursery.  So, 
when  the  dragoman  suggested  in  this 
casual  way  a  visit  to  the  crocodile  pits  of 
Maabdeh,  it  seemed  very  strange  and 
thrilling  to  my  mind  —  as  though  he  had 
proposed  a  tnp  to  fairyland  by  excursion 
train.  Of  course,  his  modest  programme 
was  derided;  we  would  follow  the  steps 
of  the  unfortunate  M.P.  to  the  bitter  end. 
Our  dragoman  became  serious  now.  He 
urged  that  it  was  much  too  late  in  the  day 


for  starting,  and  we  had  to  submit ;  doubt- 
less the  good  man  hoped  a  wind  would 
spring  up  in  the  night.  But  he  was  dis- 
appointed. Long  before  dawn  on  the 
morrow  we  set  out;  and  in  the  afternoon 
we  reached  the  spot. 

The  entrance  of  the  pits  is  an  oblong 
fissure  in  the  middle  of  a  small  plateau 
among  the  mountains  —  that  is,  no  other 
entrance  was  known  in  1863.  There  are 
no  facilities  for  descent ;  one  may  let  one- 
self fall  sheer  a  matter  of  nine  or  ten  feet, 
and  clamber  up  again  with  the  help  of  a 
donkey  boy's  cummerbund.  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect that  the  ugly  possibilities  of  this 
situation  struck  us  at  all;  but  perhaps 
some  measures  had  been  taken  to  make 
sure  that  the  boys  did  not  desert.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  headed  the  advance;  our 
dragoman  had  never  been  down  before. 
The  Arab  began  by  stripping  completely, 
and  he  advised  us  to  do  the  same.  Then 
we  lighted  a  candle  each,  and  in  single 
file  dived  into  the  bowels  of  the  rock.  At 
a  few  feet  distance  the  passage  narrowed 
rapidly  until  there  was  only  room  to  crawl 
along  on  one's  stomach.  This  first  gallery 
may  be  some  fifty  yards  long;  it  opens  on 
a  chamber  spacious  enough,  but  a  natural 
cavern  evidently.  On  the  further  side 
runs  another  gallery  as  cramped  as  the 
last,  heated  like  a  furnace,  reeking  with 
foul  air,  vile  stench  of  bats,  and  pungent 
fumes  of  bitumen.  Then  we  understood 
why  the  Arab  had  stripped.  This  fright- 
ful passage  may  be  a  hundred  yards  long, 
or  the  double  of  that,  or  more  —  one  is 
unused  to  measure  distances  crawling  like 
a  snake  on  one's  stomach.  At  the  end 
lies  another  chamber,  of  good  height,  ap- 
parently, if  the  floor  were  tleared ;  but 
the  whole  area  is  blocked  with  enormous 
masses  of  stone  packed  as  close  as  they 
will  stand,  over  which  one  has  to  clamber 
stooping.  Here  myriads  of  bats  assail 
the  explorer,  blowing  out  his  candle  in- 
stantly, clinging  to  his  hair  and  beard  in 
ropes.  A  moment  more,  and  they  vanish 
with  a  soft  rustle  of  countless  wings,  such 
as  I  have  heard  in  other  climes  when  the 
sand  grouse  fly  overhead  at  dawn  and 
evening. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  vault,  the 
first  trace  of  handiwork  is  observed  —  a 
square  doorway.  I  myself  would  have 
been  quite  satisfied  to  drop  the  track  of 
Mr.  Leigh's  footsteps  at  this  point.  But 
the  dragoman  was  interested  now  — tak- 
ing, perhaps,  a  professional  pride  in  put- 
ting the  business  through  successfully. 
He  could  speak  with  the  guide  also.  So 
we  went  on,  still  upon  our  stomachs,  for 
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an  indefinite  time,  in  an  atmosphere  be- 
yond analysis  and  heat  beyond  example 
in  the  upper  air.  It  was  here,  probably, 
that  Mr.-  Leigh's  party  broke  down,  for  I 
think  they  did  not  reach  the  end.  We 
did.  After  some  hundreds  of  yards,  as  it 
seemed,  slowly  the  passage  heightened  — 
one  could  get  upon  one's  knees  ;  and  then 
the  flooring  changed  from  smooth  granite 
to  a  soft,  uneven  compost.  I  lowered  my 
candle  to  observe.  We  were  crouching 
along  over  kneaded  human  forms ! 

A  very  strange  spectacle,  which  seemed 
to  us  an  embodied  nightmare  under  the 
excitement  of  that  awful  journey.  I  think 
I  was  almost  delirious.  No  scene  recurs 
to  my  memory  now  more  fresh  and  strik- 
ing than  that  black  cave,  with  a  slender 
glow  of  candle-light  here  and  there,  and 
the  half-naked  figures  glistening  with  per- 
spiration stretched  out  above  a  pavement 
of  heads  and  limbs.  Many  of  the  faces 
had  been  gilt,  and  they  shone  flickering, 
here  and  there,  upon  the  dusky  mass. 
We  could  not  get  any  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  mangling.  The  Arab  said 
things  had  been  so  ever  since  he  could 
recollect.  It  must  be  supposed  that  these 
were  mummies  of  priests  and  attendants 
buried  with  the  sacred  reptiles  in  their 
charge  —  great  personages,  some  of  them, 
evidently.  Their  families  had  been  laid 
with  them ;  for  there  were  as  many  women 
perhaps  as  men,  and  a  great  number  of 
children.  Every  one  had  been  stripped 
and  torn  to  pieces — all  those  on  the  sur- 
face, at  least,  for  a  hurried  examination 
failed  to  show  how  deep  the  serried  pile 
of  bodies  lay.  Mingled  with  them  were 
sheets  and  strips  ot  cloth,  fragments  of' 
sarcophagi,  and  quantities  of  women's 
hair  in  scalps  —  wigs  possibly.  On  the 
other  side  of  this  vault  lie  the  hindmost 
battalions  of  the  crocodile  host  —  innu- 
merable. Standing  on  the  human  pave- 
ment, there  is  just  space  enough  above 
and  in  front  to  observe  the  manner  of 
their  disposal,  for  the  topmost  layer  or 
two  has  been  pulled  down.  If  it  were  not 
certain  for  other  reasons  that  the  present 
entrance  is  not  that  formerly  used,  the 
arrangement  of  these  crocodile  mummies 
would  prove  it.  They  filled  the  space 
completely  from  floor  to  arch  and  side  to 
side  until  the  upper  ones  were  removed  — 
neatly  aligned,  tail  to  head,  head  to  tail, 
with  palm-leaves  laid  between,  and  the 
interstices  filled  up  with  countless  multi- 
tudes of  young  and  eggs ;  these  latter  tied 
in  bundles  and  wrapped  each  one  in  a 
strip  of  cloth.  Since  every  layer  was 
piled  to  the  roof,  it  is  manifest  that  those 


who  arranged  them  must  have  worked 
backwards  ;  and  since  it  would  be  as  easy 
to  drag  an  elephant  through  those  pas- 
sages as  to  drag  the  superb  specimens 
here  —  unequalled  in  my  experience  — 
of  aligators  and  crocodiles  —  they  must 
needs  have  been  brought  from  the  other 
side.  The  demonstration  is  complete,  for 
we  had  extremest  difficulty  in  drawing 
behind  us  two  heads  chosen  among  the 
smaller  ones.  Moreover,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  bats  used  that  long  subterranean 
outlet;  they  are  probably  acquainted  with 
a  better  and  nearer  route.  I  fancy  that 
the  enormous  blocks  of  stone  upon  the 
floor  of  the  second  chamber  had  been  put 
there,  after  excavation,  out  of  the  way. 

No  one  can  form  an  idea  how  far  the 
caverns  extend.  Removing  the  top  layers 
as  they  went,  and  crawling  beneath  the 
roof.  Arabs  we  were  told  had  explored  a 
vault  beyond  this  and  found  more  croco- 
diles still  on  the  further  side.  The  moun- 
tain, they  said,  was  stuffed  with  them; 
and  it  is  possible.  Assuredly  the  pits  are 
a  mine  of  nitrate  ;  and  this  exportation  of 
mummies  for  manure  may  effect  one  good 
thing  at  least,  by  causing  them  to  be 
emptied.  Treasures  may  lie  beyond  the 
vaults  where  those  myriads  of  crocodiles 
are  stored. 


The  Rev.  Wray  W.  Hunt  writes  to  us : 
It  may  interest  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  "  The  Cave  of  the  Crocodiles,"  in  the 
St.  James's  Gazette*  to  know  that  the 
original  account  of  the  adventure  to  which 
he  refers  is  to  be  found  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  highly  entertaining  little  book  of 
travel  entitled:  "Narrative  of  a  Journey  in 
Egypt  and  the  Country  beyond  the  Cata- 
racts," by  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  M.P.,  pub- 
lished in  1816.  I  chanced,  just  before 
reading  your  article,  to  come  across  a 
review  of  this  little  book  (it  consists  of 
but  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pages)  in 
an  old  Quarterly  Review,  The  story  of 
the  adventure  in  question  is  quoted  in  full 
in  this  review ;  it  is  too  long  to  be  repro- 
duced here,  but  you  may  be  able  to  find 
space  for  the  most  thrilling  scene  in  it. 

The  actors,  besides  Arabs,  were  Mr. 
Legh,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smelt,  and  an  Amer- 
ican interpreter.  After  going  through 
much  the  same  experiences  as  your  cor- 
respondent (except  that  at  one  point  they 
encountered  and  had  to  leap  "  a  trench  of 
unknown  depth,"  which  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  met  with),  they  found  the  heat  so 
excessive  that,  as  Mr.  Legh  writes,  uwe 
felt  we  had  gone  too  far,  and  yet  were 
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almost  deprived  of  the  power  of  return- 
ing. At  this  moment  the  torch  of  the  first 
Arab  went  out;  I  was  close  to  him  and 
saw  him  fall  on  his  side  —  he  uttered  a 
groan,  his  legs  were  strongly  convulsed, 
and  I  heard  a  rattling  noise  in  his  throat 

—  he  was  dead.  The  Arab  behind  me, 
seeing  the  torch  of  his  companion  ex- 
tinguished, and  conceiving  that  he  bad 
stumbled,  passed  me,  advanced  to  his 
assistance,  and  stooped.  I  observed  him 
appear  faint,  totter  and  fall  in  a  moment 

—  he  also  was  dead.  The  third  Arab 
came  forward,  and  made  an  effort  to  ap- 
proach the  bodies,  but  stopped  short. 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  horror. 
The  danger  increased  every  instant ;  our 
torches  burned  faintly;  our  breathing  be- 
came more  difficult;  our  knees  tottered 
under  us,  and  we  felt  our  strength  nearly 
gone.  There  was  no  time  to  be  Tost.  The 
American,  Barthon,  cried  to  us  to  4take 
courage,'  and  we  began  to  move  back  as 
fast  as  we  could.  We  heard  the  remain- 
ing Arab  shouting  after  us,  calling  us 
Caffres,  imploring  our  assistance,  and 
upbraiding  us  with  deserting  him.  But 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  fate, 
expecting  every  moment  to  share  it  with 
him.  The  windings  of  the  passages 
through  which  we  had  come  increased  the 
difficulty  of  our  escape  ;  we  might  take  a 
wrong  turn  and  never  reach  the  great 
chambers  we  had  first  entered.  Even 
supposing  we  took  the  shortest  road,  it 
was  but  too  probable  that  our  strength 
would  fail  us  before  we  arrived.  We  had 
each  of  us,  separately  and  unknown  to  one 
another,  observed  attentively  the  different 
shapes  of  the  stones  which  projected  into 
the  galleries  we  had  passed,  so  that  each 
had  an  imperfect  clue  to  the  labyrinth 
that  we  had  now  to  retrace.  We  compared 
notes,  and  only  on  one  occasion  had  a  dis- 
pute ;  the  American  differing  from  my 
friend  and  myself.  In  this  dilemma  we 
determined  by  the  majority,  and  were  for- 
tunately right.  Exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  terror,  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
deep  trench  which  remained  to  be  crossed 
before  we  got  into  the  great  chamber. 
Mustering  all  my  strength  I  leaped,  and 
was  followed  by  the  American.  Smelt 
stood  on  the  brink  ready  to  drop  with 
fatigue.  He  called  to  us  for  God  s  sake 
to  help  him  over  the  fosse,  or  at  least  stop, 
if  only  for  five  minutes,  to  allow  him  time 
to  recover  his  strength.  It  was  impos- 
sible ;  to  stay  was  death,  and  we  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  push  on  and  reach  the 
open  air.  We  encouraged  him  to  sum- 
mon all  his  force,  and  he  cleared    the 


trench.  When  we  reached  the  open  air  it 
was  one  o'clock,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  degrees.  Our 
sailors,  who  were  waiting  tor  us,  had 
luckily  a  bardak  full  of  water,  which  they 
sprinkled  upon  us;  but  though  a  little 
refreshed,  it  was  not  possible  to  climb  the 
sides  of  the  pit ;  they  unfolded  their  tur- 
bans, and  slinging  them  round  our  bodies 
drew  us  to  the  top." 

Our  travellers  accounted  for  the  absence 
of  the  Arabs  by  saying  that  they  were  em- 
ployed in  bringing  out  the  mummies,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  boat ; 
there  were  delays,  however,  in  starting, 
and  they  had  pot  sailed  very  far  before 
they  were  overtaken  by  Turkish  soldiers 
and  carried  before  the  governor  of  Manfa- 
loot  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  Arabs. 
By  connivance  of  the  governor  they  made 
their  escape,  but  were  once  again  over- 
taken and  brought  back.  The  matter  was 
finally  settled  by  the  payment  of  twelve 
piastres  to  the  widows  of  the  two  Arabs 
who  had  died.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that 
the  third  Arab,  whose  abandonment  by 
Mr.  Legh  and  his  companions  can  hardly 
be  called  heroic,  managed  to  make  his  way 
out  of  the  cave  alive. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ON  THE  VERGE  OF  SPRING. 

The  sun  gains  in  power  each  day,  and 
at  noon  quickens  all  life.  The  chaffinches 
call  from  out  the  beeches,  and  sometimes 
even  their  song  is  heard.  The  metallic 
"clink  "  of  the  partridges  is  heard  in  the 
meadows,  and  the  loud  trill  of  a  tiny  wren 
comes  from  the  old  wall.  There  in  the 
elms  the  missel-thrushes  are  flying,  and 
some  have  paired.  The  robins  are  leaving 
the  homesteads  for  the  woods,  and  with 
the  sun  a  brighter  crimson  comes  upon 
their  breasts.  By  the  river-side  the  signs 
of  awakening  life  are  everywhere.  Push- 
ing from  beneath  the  drift-stuff,  the  big- 
flowered  butterbur  lifts  its  dull  composite 
flower,  and  the  first  humble  bee  bungles 
at  the  corolla  tubes.  A  single  celandine 
lights  up  the  bank  with  its  yellow  star,  and 
is  the  precursor  of  the  flowers.  The 
leaves  of  the  anemone  or  wind-flower 
show  in  the  wood,  as  do  those  of  the  vio- 
let. 

There  upon  the  topmost  spray  of  a 
silver  birch  is  perched  the  cleanly  cut, 
orange-billed  blackbird  whistling  to  his 
mate.  Let  us  listen  a  while,  and  whilst 
listening  examine  this  sprig  of  hazel.  Bot- 
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anists  tell  us  that  the  hazel  is  a  monoecious 
tree,  thereby  implying  that  its  flowers  are 
of  two  kinds,  male  and  female.  Arranged 
in  their  pendulous  catkins,  the  male  flow- 
ers are  easily  recognized.  For  the  ex- 
quisite female  flowers  we  shall  have  to 
search  closely.  They  are  grouped  in  tiny 
crimson  bundles,  and  surrounded  by  scale- 
like bracts  for  protection.  The  process  of 
fertilization  in  the  hazel  is  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  the  wind,  —  or  we  may 
have  aided  it  by  shaking  the  tree  in  procur- 
ing our  spray.  When  a  catkin-covered 
hazel  is  shaken,  the  pollen  falls  from  it  in 
showers  of  golden  dust.  This  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  viscid  pink  female  flowers, 
and  fertilization  is  brought  about  as  the 
brown  nuts  of  autumn  amply  testify. 

It  is  the  first  day  of  fishing.  Flogging 
the  trout-streams  in  spring  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  life,  and  of  the  angling  season 
the  first  days  are  the  most  delicious.  A 
dozen  bright  fish  are  in  my  basket,  — 
pink-spotted,  silvery  trout,  well  condi- 
tioned for  the  season.  Passing  down- 
stream, dippers  flit  from  the  green  mossy 
stones,  and  ever  and  anon  drop  into  the 
cold  water.  Even  now  they  have  their 
domed  nests  appended  to  the  dripping 
rocks.  Now  and  again  the  green  king- 
fishers dart  past  to  the  tunnelled  banks  of 
the  yellow-sanded  holm.  By  the  stream- 
side  life  most  prevails.  The  artery  of  the 
fields  seems  to  draw  about  it  all  animate 
nature,  and  in  return  yields  up  its  stores. 
Along  the  margin  of  the  stream  the  water- 
voles  have  begun  to  drill,  having  emerged 
from  their  retreats  at  the  invitation  of  the 
sun.  A  water-rail  gets  up  at  our  ap- 
proach, and  trails  its  legs  as  it  flies ;  it 
settles  in  a  clump  of  rushes  farther  down- 
stream. The  drumming  of  snipe  comes 
from  the  upper  air,  and  soon  the  birds  are 
perceived  circling  over  a  bit  of  marsh. 
Northern  shepherds  say  that  this  drum- 
ming is  a  sign  of  fine  weather,  with  frosty 
nights ;  and  the  weather-wisdom  of  field- 
workers  is  rarely  at  fault.  The  little 
snow-buntings  are  still  with  us,  but  soon 
will  make  for  their  far  northern  home. 

The  |other  day,  at  noon,  I  watched  the 
action  of  a  thrush  on  a  lawn-like  bit  of 
grass.  Hopping  on  in  his  peculiar,  jerky 
Fashion,  he  suddenly  stopped,  examined  a 
flat  stone,  turned  it  over,  and  secured  a 
large  shelled  snail.  This  he  held  in  his 
bill,  and  flew  off  to  an  old  stone  wall. 
And  then  I  watched  him  more  closely. 
Against  his  well-fixed  anvil  he  hammered 
the  stubborn  shell  and  cleverly  dragged 
out  the  contents.  On  examining  the  spot 
after  he  had  flown  to  the  coppice,  I  found 


heaps  of  shells,  and  prominent  among  them 
those  of  two  species,  —  the  gridle  snail 
{Helix  nemoralis)  and  the  rufus  snail 
(Helix  refuscens). 

In  the  stackyard,  sparrows  and  finches 
are  picking  among  the  straw,  and  inside 
the  pen  are  a  dozen  early  lambs.  The 
fieldfare  is  still  with  us,  and  flutters  from 
out  a  bright-leaved  holly.  The  scarlet 
berries  of  the  latter  afford  food  for  the 
whole  array  of  thrushes,  and  for  other 
birds  besides.  The  "blueback"  —  the 
game-bird  of  every  youn^  gunner — will 
not  long  stay,  for  tne  pairing  of  its  con- 
geners must  remind  it  of  the  spruce-firs 
of  its  far  northern  home.  A  flock  of  gulls 
are  picking  among  the  brown  loam  up- 
turned by  the  plough,  and  through  the 
elm-tree  tops  the  rooks  are  flying  and  caw- 
ing. They  spent  the  morning  in  going  to 
and  from  their  nests,  and  in  pulling  the 
sticks  about;  but  as  yet  they  have  not  got 
seriously  to  work.  In  the  land,  the  hedge- 
rows are  full  of  cheep  and  chatter,  and 
everywhere  is  chasing  and  screaming  of 
birds.  Flocks  of  redwings  and  starlings 
are  picking  among  the  sheep.  Pairs  of 
the  last  have  for  days  been  about  the 
chimney-pots,  swelling  their  throats,  and 
with  drooping  wings  uttering  their  love- 
songs.  The  starling  is  a  social  bird,  and 
loves  to  dwell  near  the  haunts  of  men.. 
And  what  an  erratic  species  !  In  the  north 
of  England  fifty  years  ago  the  bird  was 
hardly  known,  while  now  it  exists  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  In  the  clearing,  the 
first  yellow-hammer  begins  to  troll  to  the 
sun,  and  sends  our  thoughts  on  to  summer. 
Tennyson's  black  ash-buds  are  showing, 
and  soon  we  shall  see  his  sea-blue  bird  of 
March.  Although  for  the  most  part  the 
leaf-buds  are  still  safe  in  their  scaly  bracts, 
yet  the  sap  is  beginning  to  ascend.  A 
man  in  an  upland  field  has  collected  the 
dead  couch-grass  into  heaps,  and  as  he 
sets  fire  to  these,  sinuous  wreaths  of  pale- 
blue  smoke  climb  the  clear  air. 

Some  day  at  noon  the  first  lark  goes 
away  through  the  blue  ;  for  an  hour  there 
is  a  song  over  all  the  land,  and  it  seems 
as  though  winter  is  really  over  and  gone. 
Nature  is  visibly  stirred ;  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  mighty  transformation, — one  of 
the  great  miracles  of  the  year.  The  rural 
sounds  of  spring  are  heard  on  every  hand, 
and  the  lowing  cattle  try  their  best  to  an- 
ticipate the  season.  Then  there  comes  a 
day  when  we  pass  from  winter  to  the  heat 
of  summer  at  a  bound ;  and  of  a  verity 
the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come. 
The  earth  is  loosed,  and  green  shoots  are 
everywhere.    The  first  of  the  soft-billed. 
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wood-birds  have  returned,  and  the  insect 
hosts  emerge  to  meet  them.  A  white  but- 
terfly goes  flitting  by,  and  the  scarlet  lady- 
birds lazily  revolve  about  the  powdered 
limestone  road. 

Upon  that  tiny  green  island  in  the  river- 
reach,  a  breadth  of  golden  daffodils  are 
dancing  and  swaying  in  the  breeze,  —  the 
daffodil  "that  comes  before  the  swallow 
dares,  and  takes  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty."  Earliest  almost  of  spring  visit- 
ants is  the  chiffchaff,or  least  willow  wren, 
and  even  now  its  characteristic  call  comes 
up  from  the  woods.  And  following  closely 
upon  the  chiffchaff,  if  not  actually  preced- 
ing it,  is  the  wheatear.  This  exquisitely 
formed  and  beautifully  colored  bird  is 
partial  to  old  stone  walls,  and  is  rarely 
found  far  from  them.  Soon,  in  some  shel- 
tering niche,  it  will  have  its  pale-blue 
eggs.  Whenever  bird  or  flower  has  many 
provincial  names,  be  assured  it  is  dear  to 
dwellers  in  the  country ;  and  the  wheatear, 
which  has  its  coming  and  its  name  by  the 
time  of  the. sowing  of  corn,  is  called  fal- 
low-chat, fallow-finch,  and  chacker.  When 
disturbed  from  the  wall,  it  flirts  its  tail 
and  clacks,  then  dives,  and  reappears  a 
dozen  yards  further  on.  Although  long  in 
coming,  the  sunny  braes  are  now  lit  up 
with  the  yellow  stars  of  the  lesser  celan- 
dine, and  violets  and  primroses  are  peep- 
ing from  beneath  last  year's  dead  leaves. 
Humble  and  hive  bees  are  in  field  and 
garden,  and  the  soft  alders  and  willows 
are  putting  forth  their  feathery  flowers. 
In  their  time  of  return  to  the  elms,  the 
sable  rooks  are  almost  as  infallible  as  the 
swallow.  There  are  three  rookeries  about 
me,  two  I  can  observe  from  the  window, 
—  what  a  volume  might  be  written  anent 
the  life-history  of  the  bird  !  The  raven,  a 
near  relation  of  theirs,  is  also  an  early 
breeder,  and  once  whilst  out  with  the 
hounds,  I  remember  watching  during  a 
March  snowstorm,  a  pair  of  ravens  flying 
to  and  fro  from  the  crags,  feeding  their 
young. 

At  night  the  birds  may  be  heard  on 
migration,  the  curlews  and  golden  plover 


on  their  way  to  the  hills,  their  summer 
haunt  and  breeding  grounds.  The  bram- 
bling  and  the  northern  thrushes  have  left 
or  are  leaving  us,  and  last  night  a  skein  of 
geese  were  observed  flying  in  line,  making 
almost  due  north.  Ducks  and  shore-birds, 
and  wild-fowl  generally,  are  following  the 
same  course.  In  short,  as  the  winter 
birds  fly  north,  the  summer  birds  come 
from  northern  Africa  and  the  warm  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Passing  at  evening  a  pond,  the  first 
croaking  of  the  frogs  becomes  audible, 
and  several  shrew-mice  rustle  across  the 
path.  The  shelled  snails  are  beginning 
to  come  abroad,  and  a  bat,  enticed  from 
its  retreat  by  the  warmth,  is  hawking  after 
day-flying  insects.  The  wood-ants  are 
now  first  seen,  and  the  dor-beetle  comes 
abroad.  On  and  about  the  trout-streams 
several  of  the  ephemerae  sport  their  gauzy 
wings  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  afford  food 
for  the  spring  trout.  A  visit  to  the  marsh 
reveals  a  few  nests  (if  the  prepared  de- 
pression can  be  so  called)  of  the  lapwing, 
and  a  single  snipe  remains  by  the  runner 
that  is  just  now  aspiring  to  be  a  stream. 
A  few  pairs  of  woodcock  are  evidentlv  re- 
maining in  the  coppice  to  breed.  Walking 
through  these,  the  laughing  cry  of  the 
woodpecker  is  heard,  and  the  love-notes 
of  the  wood-pigeons.  The  squirrels  have 
left  their  dreys  and  are  ever  active  in  the 
pine-tree  tops.  The  crowing  of  pheasants 
may  be  heard  at  intervals  on  the  margin 
of  the  wood,  and  the  partridges  are  paired 
among  the  gorse.  In  the  moonlight  on 
the  fallows,  the  hares  are  as  wild  as  they 
are  said  to  be  in  March,  and  now  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  poacher.  But  hares  are 
his  only  booty,  for  the  breeding  game- 
birds  are  worthless.  The  poacher  never 
follows  his  silent  trade  when  the  markets 
are  closed  to  him. 

Out  of  doors  everything  testifies  that 
spring  ts  slowly  marching  up  the  way.  In 
her  paths  will  follow  her  starry  train,  her 
charm  of  birds,  and  the  soft  winds  which 
blow  from  the  sunny  south. 


A  Hint  to  those  about  to  Build 
Houses  in  Volcanic  Districts. — The  Ro- 
cio  tunnel  was  driven  under  the  city  of  Lisbon 
during  1887-89,  and  M.  Choffat,  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Portugal,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  rocks  traversed,  which 
he  found  to  be  cretaceous  and  tertiary  strata, 
associated  with  basaltic  rocks,  and  dislocated 


by  faults.  Comparing  these  ascertained  facts 
with  those  recorded  of  the  great  earthquake 
°f  l7SS*  he  finds  that  structures  on  alluvial 
grouna  near  rivers  were  invariably  over- 
thrown !  on  tertiary  strata  the  smaller  build- 
ings alone  stood,  while  on  cretaceous  and 
basaltic  foundations  neither  small  nor  large 
houses  were  thrown  down.    English  Mechanic 
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THE    DEAD    HEART,  ETC. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 


(Written  after   seeing  Mr.   Irving  and  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  in  the  play  of  that  name.) 

They  have  battered  the  walls  of  his  prison 
through, 
They  have  brought  him  forth  to  the  free, 
glad  sun, 
But  he  gazes  round  on  his  comrades  true, 

He  has  forgotten  them  every  one. 
And  where  is  the  maiden  of  years  long  fled  ? 
Will  she  not  come  with  her  smiles  and 
tears  ? 
"What  does  it  matter  ?    His  heart  is  dead  — 
Dead  in  the  night  of  those  eighteen  years. 

Hark  I  the  din  of  the  Carmagnole  I 

The  rabble  have  doomed  her  boy  to  die ; 
Ever  the  laden  tumbrils  roll ; 

God  I  how  the  moments  hurry  by ! 
And  him  she  had  loved  could  set  him  free, 

But  he  will  not  list  to  her  mother-tears ; 
His  love  has  fled,  his  heart  is  dead  — 

Dead  with  the  weight  of  those  eighteen 
years. 

The  grey  dawn  breaks  1    She  kneels,  she  praysf 

He  looks  in  her  eyes  with  tears  all  dim, 
And  then  —  he  remembers  the  lost  sweet  days, 

And  the  old  love  wakes  again  in  him. 
"Love,  let  me  go,"  he  cries,  "forgiven I 

Love,  let  my  death  thy  boy  restore ; 
For  what  is  death  but  the  gate  of  heaven 

That  will  give  thee  back  to  my  soul  once 
morel  " 

Temple  Bar.       FREDERIC  E.  WEATHERLY. 


VERSES. 


Are  your  grave  eyes  graver  growing  ? 

Sweetheart,  may  I  look, 
At  the  mighty  thoughts  which  move  you 

In  the  poet's  book  ? 
Stay  not  in  the  azy  shade, 

With  the  drowsy  roses, 
Come  into  the  woods  and  see 

Where  I  find  my  posies. 

Has  the  buried  singer  left  us 

Songs  to  make  you  weep  ? 
Are  you  saddened  by  the  sorrow 

That  his  numbers  keep  ? 
Or  were  all  the  songs  he  gave  us 

Born  in  happy  hours  ? 
Come  with  me,  he  found  his  music 

Where  I  find  my  flowers. 

Where  a  little  mossy  pathway 

Lies  beside  the  stream, 
Long  ago  the  poet  lingered ; 

Sun  and  pale  star-beam 
Touched  his  lips,  while  there  he  wandered, 

Summer  time  and  spring, 
And  the  mighty  woods  and  river 

Taught  him  now  to  sing. 
Argosy.  CAROLINE  RADFORD. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  VULCAN. 


THE  FORTH   BRIDGE. 

When  the  wild  men  from  Pentland's  shaggy 
side 
Stared  at  the  Fifeshire  woodlands,  did  they 

dream 
This  fiery  dragon  with  its  lungs  of  steam 
Would  make  the  heaven  its  pathway,  and 

would  glide 
With  cloud  and  sound  above  the  wondering 
tide  ? 
Could  they  have  hoped  hot  Haste  would 

drive  its  team 
Straight  for  the  gulf,  and  leap  yon  ocean 
stream, 
High    o'er    Inchgarvie's    isle,    with    double 

stride  ? 
Nay,  but  the  heart  of  iron  was  in  the  land, 
The  soul  of  fire,  the  strength  of  lifted  arm; 
The  breath  of  wind  was  theirs ;  one  thing 
alone 
They  knew   not  —  this  —  how  God    himself 
had  planned 
Mortals  should  conquer  earth,  and  bind 
in  one 
Our  broken  world,  with  commerce  for  a 
charm. 


THE  EIFFEL  TOWER. 

The  men  who  builded  Babel,  day  by  day 
Saw  the  great  city  less,  the  plains  more 

wide, 
Till    God  sent  down    confusion  for  their 
pride, 
And  tower  and  trench  sank  back  to  common 

clay. 
Nor  better  fared  the  men  who  far  away 
Beheld  their  harbor  giant  o'er  the  tide, 
For  lol   earth  trembled,  and  the  people 
cried, 
And  Rhodes'  Colossus  crashed  into  the  bay. 
But  this  transcendent  tower  of  magic  birth, 
That  tames  the  lightning-flash  and  mocks 
the  thunder. 
Has  set  a  star  in   Heaven,  —  with  up- 
turned eyes 
The  nations  meet,  and  pass  in  marvel  under, 
And  humbled,  in  the  silence  of  surprise 
They  find  a  long-lost  language  of  the  earth. 
Blackwood's  Magazine       II.   D.    RAWNSLEY. 


PLATO  TO   ASTER. 

'Atrrcpaf  eioadpetc,  aaryp  ijws.     E70e  yevolfirfv 
Oupavdc,  a»C  ?ro/U(Mf  dfifuiatv  e/f  ah  ftXeirw. 

Thy  gaze  is  on  the  starry  skies, 

Thou  star  to  me. 
Would  I  were  they,  to  bend  unnumber'd  eyes 

In  gaze  on  thee. 

S.  H.  H. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
COMMUNISM. 
BY  EMILE  DE  1AVELEYE. 

Since  the  great  awakening  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  Reformation,  each  cen- 
tury has  been  entrusted  with  a  special 
task*  and  with  a  special  science  to  accom- 
plish it.  In  the  sixteenth  century  that 
science  was  theology,  and  the  task  it 
enjoined,  religious  reform.  In  the  seven- 
teenth the  science  was  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  task  the  Cartesian  renovation  of 
moral  philosophy.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  given  over  to  the  study  of  politics, 
and  found  its  correlative  task  in  proclaim- 
ing throughout  Europe  those  natural  rights 
already  inaugurated  by  the  Puritans  of 
New  England.  While  the  nineteenth 
century  has  devoted  itself  to  political 
economy,  and  has  set  before  itself  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  greater 
number. 

The  sixteenth  century  says  to  man : 
"  Thou  shalt  no  longer  submit  to  the  de- 
cisions of  popes,  but  thyself  search  the 
Scriptures  for  truth."  The  seventeenth 
century  says :  "  Thou  shalt  no  longer  bow 
before  traditional  authority,  but  seek  out 
truth  by  the  light  of  reason."  The  eigh- 
teenth century  says :  "  Thou  shalt  cease 
to  be  the  slave  of  nobles  and  despots 
who  oppress  thee ;  thou  art  free  and  sov- 
ereign." While  the  nineteenth  century 
argues:  "It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  free 
and  sovereign,  but  how  is  it  that  the  sov- 
ereign often  starves?  how  is  it  that  those 
who  are  held  to  be  the  source  of  power 
often  cannot,  even  by  hard  work,  provide 
themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life?" 
This  is  the  problem  which  now  lies  be- 
fore us —  a  problem  which  men  have  en- 
deavored to  solve  by  books,  by  lectures, 
by  rude  violence,  and  have  hitherto  en- 
deavored in  vain.  Yet  for  any  fresh  en- 
deavor, for  any  new  light  upon  the  problem 
—  justice  among  men  —  we  must  turn  to 
that  recent  science,  by  some  called  polit- 
ical economy,  by  others  social  science, 
whose  object  is  to  analyze  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  When  Vol- 
taire was  studying  history,  with  Madame 
de  Chatelet,  and  attempting  to  discover 
the  laws  which  rule  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  he  fully  realized  that  for  his  ob- 


ject a  knowledge  of  political  economy  was 
necessary,  a  science,  at  that  period,  barely 
outlined.  In  the  present  day  it  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  materially  aid  our  re- 
searches with  lessons  from  the  past.  All 
social  problems  are  certainly  not  by  any 
means  new.  In  all  ages  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  good  things  of  the  earth 
has  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  wise 
and  the  complaints  of  the  poor ;  to  some 
leisure,  luxury,  and  power ;  to  others  labor, 
misery,  and  servitude.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  excellent  "  Histoirede  1' Econo- 
mic Politique,"  Blanqui  writes:  "In  all 
revolutions  there  are  never  more  than  two 
parties :  those  who  wish  to  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  labor,  and  those  who 
would  live  on  the  labor  of  others."  This 
very  true  remark  is  expressed  in  another 
way  by  Aristotle,  who  says :  "  The  weak 
are  ever  clamoring  for  equality  and  justice, 
the  strong  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
the  matter."  It  is  obvious,  then,  that 
though  no  verdict  has  yet  been  reached, 
the  case  has  been  in  court  a  long  time. 
Inequalities  date  from  the  earliest  stages 
of  society,  though  the  most  cursory  glance 
over  history  shows  that  it  has  been  the 
constant  effort  of  humanity  to  combat 
these  inequalities,  and  that  the  effort  has 
been  increasingly  successful.  In  our  own 
time,  however,  new  circumstances  have 
arisen,  which  have  totally  changed  the 
conditions  of  the  fight,  and  of  these  cir- 
cumstances I  will  mention  three. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  live  by 
manual  labor,  who  were  in  the  beginning 
slaves,  then  serfs,  and  are  now  but  the 
"lower  orders,"  are,  theoretically  at  least, 
recognized  as  the  equals  of  the  non-worker, 
and  in  many  countries  have  already  legis- 
lative rights.  Secondly,  political  econ- 
omy has  discovered  to  us  the  causes  of 
inequality  by  explaining  how  wealth  is 
distributed.  Lastly,  thanks  to  the  press, 
and  the  spread  of  education,  the  workers 
are  themselves  mastering  the  mysteries 
of  political  economy,  a  weapon  which  will 
be  formidable  enough.  These  circum- 
stances, and  many  others  which  1  cannot 
enumerate  here,  endow  the  old  problem 
of  inequality  with  a  gravity  which  it  never 
previously  possessed,  and  which  is  now 
appreciated  by  all.    The  problem  there- 
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fore  calls  for  most  persevering  study,  for 
so  long  as  the  old  conservative  forces  ex- 
hibit blind  terror  at  all  change,  and  the 
new  radical  spirit  frets  foolishly  at  all  that 
is,  we  shall  be  swayed  continuously  be- 
tween despotism  and  anarchy.  Careful 
study  is  the  more  requisite,  too,  because 
no  remedy  has  yet  been  found  for  that 
evil  inequality,  the  source  of  which  we 
have  discovered.  It  is  true  that  remedies 
have  been  invented,  and  each  patentee,  so 
to  speak,  has  beer,  convinced  that  his 
alone  was  the  universal  panacea,  just  as 
not  infrequently  the  confidence  of  a  raw 
physician  is  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance. 
Some  of  these  remedies  are  worthless, 
but  others  certainly  repay  examination, 
as  there  is  often  a  soul  of  truth  in  things 
erroneous,  and  one  may  possibly  pluck  out 
a  jewel,  and  set  it  in  conspicuous  daylight. 
When  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  our  fellow-men  is  at  stake,  attentive  and 
patient  examination  becomes  the  strict 
duty  of  humanity.  Let  us,  then,  examine 
Communism,  the  remedy  which  is  offered 
in  an  engaging  and  seemingly  scientific 
form  well  calculated  to  seduce  the  public. 
The  importance  of  Communism  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  it  is  specially  attractive  to 
two  classes  of  men  of  mutual  sympathies, 
reformers  and  workers.  The  former  are 
drawn  to  it  by  a  sentiment  of  justice ;  the 
latter  by  their  own  necessities.  The  two 
broad  facts  at  the  base  of  Communism 
which  account  for  its  persistence  are,  a 
resentment  of  the  inequality  of  conditions, 
and  a  faith  in  the  principle  of  universal 
brotherhood,  a  principle  which  is  just  in 
itself,  but  has  unhappily  been  misapplied. 
Not  in  vain  were  the  watchwords,  Equal- 
ity and  Fraternity,  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
enthusiasts  of  the  new  ideas ;  once  graven 
in  their  hearts,  they  could  not  be  effaced. 
But  how  are  these  principles  to  be  ap- 
plied ?  How  is  society  to  be  reformed  in 
accordance  with  justice  ?  Communism  is 
offered  as  the  solution  of  this  difficulty ; 
Communism,  that  dream  of  so  many  great 
men,  the  indefinite  organization  of  the 
earliest  human  societies.  Its  simplicity 
seems  to  make  it  feasible ;  its  apparent 
regularity  takes  the  imagination ;  its  color 
of  benevolence  wins  the  pitiful.  It  is 
adopted  without  reflection,  and  without 


knowledge ;  and  naturally,  for  it  necessi- 
tates neither.  It  is  gojden-moutbed,  and 
draws  delightful  pictures ;  its  descriptions 
are  no  less  fascinating  than  its  contrasts 
are  striking ;  but  it  reasons  little ;  it  does 
not  appeal  to  the  intellect.  Of  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  all  economic  reform 
it  has  nothing  to  say;  it  simply  ignores 
them. 

As  for  the  workers,  is  it  likely  they  would 
refuse  to  follow  this  path  strewn  with  the 
flowers  of  Utopia?  Their  lot  is  often 
very  hard,  always  uncertain,  and  appears 
all  the  harder  in  contrast  with  the  luxury 
in  their  midst.  The  eighteenth  century 
tells  them  of  a  time  when  land  was  unap- 
propriated, when  man  was  a  proud  free 
agent,  virtuous  and  upright,  earning  bis 
substance  by  the  strength  of  his  arms, 
not  as  a  serf,  or  a  paid  servant,  but  as  a 
warrior,  the  darling  son  of  nature,  whose 
exhaustless  benefits  he  enjoyed.  They  are 
told  now  of  a  happy  future,  when  evil  shall 
be  banished  from  the  earth,  and  injustice 
from  society,  when  there  shall  be  no  laws 
nor  restraints  save  those  of  love,  no  limits 
to  enjoyment  but  desire,  no  labor  but  such 
as  they  have  taste  for ;  when  life,  in  a 
word,  shall  become  the  long  and  pleasant 
feast  that  poets  sing  of.  Is  it  strange  that 
they  rise  up  and  rush  forward  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  hearts  full  of  hope,  to 
embrace  these  visions  of  happiness  pre- 
sented to  their  excited  imaginations? 
They  would  have  these  dreams  realities ; 
they  would  make  these  phantom  fancies 
texts  for  legislation ;  this  happiness,  of 
which  they  have  caught  a  glimpse,  they 
want  actually  to  enjoy ;  and  if  society,  in 
its  present  conditions,  resists  them,  and 
rejects  their  ideal,  they  stand  up  and  at- 
tack it.  You  may  tell  those  who  have  not 
the  wherewithal  to  live,  that  their  lot  is 
inevitable,  that  the  majority  must  ever 
suffer  so  that  the  minority  may  enjoy ;  they 
will  not  believe  you.  In  the  heart  of  suf- 
fering man  hope  dies  hard  ;  and  it  is  well 
so,  for  when  hope  is  dead,  what  is  there 
left  but  revolt  ? 

Should  you  bind  youth  down  to  the 
present  by  bonds  of  interest  or  ambition, 
it  will  yet  escape  you,  for  it  believes  it  has 
a  mission  to  fulfil,  a  certain  progress  to 
realize.    It  were  vain  to  attempt  to  detain 
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it,  yet  you  may  pernaps  guide  its  flight. 
So  it  is  useless  to  tell  these  enthusiasts 
of  brotherhood,  that  humanity  falls  again 
and  again  into  the  same  errors  all  ending 
in  ruin.  The  reply  will  be  an  affirmation 
of  indefinite  perfectibility,  an  article  of 
faith  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  start- 
ling evidences  of  progress  writ  large  on 
the  page  of  modern  history :  the  printing- 
press,  and  steam,  religious  liberty  and 
equality  before  the  law,  the  wonders  of 
industry,  and  the  wonders  of  thought.  It 
is  vain,  too,  to  add  that  while  we  think 
we  are  advancing,  we  are  but  moving  in  a 
circle,  blindly  turning  the  treadmill  of  our 
centuries  as  of  our  lives.  Their  answer 
is:  "  It  is  true  we  are  moving  in  circles, 
but  they  are  the  circles  of  a  vast  spiral 
ascent  starting  from  the  mire  of  the  dilu- 
vian  period,  and  reaching  to  that  invisible 
sun,  which  Plato  called  Truth.  Coarse 
clay,  at  the  outset,  we  are  ever  perfecting 
ourselves,  as  our  reason  grows,  and  grasps 
new  principles."  It  were  wiser  did  you 
say  to  these  impatient  enthusiasts :  "  The 
evil  is  indeed  great,  and  it  becomes  all 
lovers  of  justice  to  fight  against  it.  Ana- 
lyze it,  discover  its  cause,  that  you  may 
find  also  its  remedy.  Do  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  instinct,  about  which  so  much  is 
talked  ;  it  is  the  voice,  not  of  mind,  but  of 
matter.  Do  not  trust  the  imagination; 
its  impressions  are  all  embellished  by  the 
senses.  Feeling  will  not  suffice  ;  you  must 
have  knowledge.  Cease  to  dream,  and 
learn  to  know.  Your  Communistic  plans 
are  merely  the  delusions  of  your  heart; 
see  if  they  can  satisfy  your  reason.  You 
desire  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity; 
they  would  crush  liberty,  violate  equality, 
and  impose  fraternity."  This  is  the  atti- 
tude, and  the  argument  that  I  have  adopted 
in  the  following  pages.  Before,  however, 
putting  a  system  to  the  test,  it  is  neces- 
sary clearly  to  determine  its  nature  and  its 
object. 

Communism,  as  generally  understood, 
includes  any  and  every  idea  of  reform  or 
social  progress.  Infatuated  with  the  pre- 
vailing order  of  things,  in  this  view  every 
novelty  and  every  pioneer  of  reform  are 
tainted  with  this  heretical  Communism. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  evil,  disguised  and  met- 
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amorphosed  in  numberless  ways.  Like 
the  recluses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  these 
fanatical  conservatives,  disturbed  by  the 
phantoms  of  their  imaginations,  see  the 
black  monster  everywhere.  Communism 
is  the  Satan  of  political  economy.  Any 
intervention  of  the  State  to  assist  the 
needy  classes,  and  to  lessen  social  in- 
equality, is  condemned  as  imbued  with 
this  detestable  error.  Free  education, 
public  libraries,  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
agrarian  laws  for  Ireland,  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  —  all  this  is  said  to  affect 
liberty  of  contract,  and  free  competition, 
and  to  be  Communism  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced, which,  if  once  admitted,  will 
spread  throughout  the  body  politic.  But 
the  principle  of  Communism,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  this:  that  the  individual 
works  for  the  profit  of  the  State,  to  which 
he  hands  over  the  produce  of  his  labor  for 
equal  division  among  all ;  so  that  all  shall 
receive  the  same  amount  of  wages,  or 
rather  remuneration  corresponding  to  their 
requirements.  The  maxim  which  sums 
up  the  whole  system  is  well  known :  From 
each  according  to  his  strength^  to  each 
according  to  his  needs,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
family.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  social 
order  advocated  by  Mr.  Bellamy.  Commu- 
nism must  not  be  confused  with  collectiv- 
ism. In  the  collectivist  system,  all  the 
materials  of  production  belong  to  the 
State,  but  the  production  itself  is  in  the 
hands  of  co-operative  societies,  under 
hierarchical  rule,  each  man  being  paid  in 
proportion  to  his  labor.  Such  a  system 
may  offer  egregious  difficulties,  but,  as  it 
admits  of  the  incentive  of  individual  inter- 
est, it  is  not  of  itself  an  impossibility.  In 
Belgium  the  State  holds  and  works  the 
railways,  in  Prussia,  many  mines  and 
collieries,  and  in  France,  the  forests. 
There  is  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  princi- 
ple of  this. 

The  first  Christians  condemning  the 
world,  its  prides,  its  distinctions,  and  its 
laws,  fled  to  the  deserts,  where  they  lived 
in  common.  In  the  same  spirit,  Rousseau, 
disgusted  by  the  inequalities  in  the  soci- 
ety of  his  time,  condemned  the  individual 
possession  of  property,  and  even  ventured 
to  find  his  ideal  in  primitive  society,  and 
advocate  a  return  to  this.     The  social 
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condition  of  these  primitive  savages  is 
pretty  clearly  indicated  by  him  when  he 
says :  "  Beware  of  forgetting  that  the 
fruits  belong  to  all,  and  the  earth  to  no 
one."  Unhappily,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
eighteenth  century  in  regard  to  the  **  nat- 
ural man"  has  been  completely  chilled  by 
the  accounts  of  modern  travellers,  who 
have  found  him  frequently  more  ferocious 
than  the  wolf,  who  does  not  slay  and  eat 
his  fellows,  and  more  treacherous  than  the 
tiger,  who,  at  least,  makes  no  protestation 
of  friendship  before  despatching  you. 
Contemporary  reformers  have  therefore 
abandoned  their  search  for  the  ideal  com- 
munity among  primeval  forests,  and  have 
preferred  to  study  conventual  life,  and  the 
Moravian  brotherhood.  The  organization 
of  a  communistic  society  is  exceedingly 
simple.  All  the  means  of  production  be- 
long to  the  State ;  the  citizen  may  work  as 
much  as  he  chooses,  and  also  consume  as 
much  as  he  pleases.  This  is  pretty  well 
a  summary  of  Communism,  but  all  its  ad- 
vocates from  Plato  to  Mr.  Bellamy  have 
adorned  it  with  more  or  less  ingenious 
details,  and  fictions  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other. 

I  should  like  here  to  glance  at  the  errors 
on  which  Communism  is  founded.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  springs  up  in  turn 
from  two  principles,  just  in  themselves, 
but  misunderstood  or  misapplied  —  frater- 
nity and  equality.  There  are  thus  two 
sorts  of  Communism :  one  which  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  fraternity,  the  other  on  that 
of  equality.  Let  us  first  examine  the  for- 
mer kind,  to  which  alone  I  shall  refer  in 
the  ensuing  section. 


If  I  look  down  into  the  innermost 
depths  of  my  consciousness,  I  become 
aware  of  two  sentiments  from  which  all 
others  spring.  I  feel  in  the  first  place 
that  I  exist  and  love  myself.  I  seek  my 
own  happiness  primarily  in  the  acquisition 
of  material  objects,  finally,  as  my  reason- 
ing powers  grow,  in  the  acquisition  of 
truth.  Here  then  is  the  first  of  these  two 
feelings  —  selfishness.  Moreover,  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  other  beings  like  myself,  and 
if  they  do  not  attack  me  and  there  be 
nothing  to  excite  conflict  or  rivalry  be- 
tween us,  I  tend  to  like  them.  This  then 
is  the  second  of  the  two  feelings.  It  has 
been  called  sociability \  because  it  is  the 
basis  of  every  sort  of  society,  altruism, 
because  it  involves  affection  for  one's  fel- 
lows, and  fraternity )  because  it  is  the  link 
which  unites  the  great  human  family  to- 
gether.   You  may  analyze  the  feelings  in 


all  their  infinite  degrees  of  intensity,  and 
you  will  find  they  all  have  their  source  in 
the  two  primary  sentiments.  Even  in  our 
love  for  others  there  is  something  of  self- 
love.  We  can  never  lose  consciousness 
of  our  own  individual  and  personal  vitality, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  our  ideas,  and 
the  arbiter  of  all  our  desires.  But  self- 
love  assumes  a  disinterested  character 
when  we  rejoice  in  the  pleasure  of  others 
or  grieve  over  their  sorrows.  A  mare  est 
alter  ins  felicitate  delect  art,  says  Leibnitz, 
and  this  is  the  finest  definition  of  love 
that  has  ever  been  given.  All  our  actions 
are  guided  by  love  of  self,  and  love  for 
others  under  the  names  of  pity,  charity, 
sociability,  altruism,  or fraternity.  These 
two  principles  are  the  motive  powers  of 
the  mind,  I  might  almost  say  the  pivots 
of  life.  Yet  Communism  ignores  one  of 
them,  it  would  indeed  abolish  self-love, 
and  leave  only  love  for  others,  or  altruism. 
Fraternal  love  in  universal  brotherhood  is 
the  sacred  theme  which  has  been  the  in- 
spiration of  Communism  in  all  its  intoxi- 
cating madness.  I  say  madness,  because 
the  attempt  to  uproot  from  the  human 
heart  all  self-ward  feeling  is  of  the  idlest. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Communism  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Quietism,  and  still 
more  to  Pantheism,  in  that  it  tends  to 
absorb  individuals  in  humanity  and  hu- 
manity in  God.  So  far  from  loosing  the 
passions  it  would  completely  subject  them 
to  the  reason,  for  its  creed  is  that  in  spirit 
alone  can  men  be  united.  Thus  it  calls 
on  all  men  to  live  the  rational  life,  which 
it  maintains  is  the  only  true  one.  It  aims, 
moreover,  at  the  deletion  of  the  individual 
with  his  individual  view  and  his  individ- 
ual existence  ;  he  is  to  be  merged  in  the 
collectiveness  of  the  social  body.  It  rec- 
ognizes no  distinct  or  separate  interests, 
talks  of  duties,  knows  nothing  of  rights; 
for  my  right  is  in  what  I  own,  and  if  no 
one  owns  anything,  there  can  be  no  rights. 
Let  us  break  the  fetters  of  the  material, 
cries  the  Communist,  and  soar  upwards 
into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  where  in 
true  unity  we  may  worship  in  common  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good.  Private 
properly  would  sever  us,  distinction  of 
interests  would  be  a  bar  to  union.  All 
happiness  is  increased  by  being  shared; 
to  enjoy  together  is  double  enjoyment. 
This  maxim  should  be  the  source  of  all 
effort,  for  effort  without  it  is  but  selfish- 
ness. Meals,  too,  should  be  eaten  in 
common,  that  the  social  life  may  be  ce- 
mented. Let  us  institute  phidicies  as  in 
Crete,  andries  as  in  Sparta,  syssities  as 
in  Athens,  or  agapes  as  among  the  early 
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Christians.  These  common  meals  will  be 
at  once  a  means  of  communion  and  the 
symbol  of  brotherhood.  Men  are  merely 
members  of  that  collective  being  called 
humanity ;  there  is  neither  /,  nor  thou, 
nor  we.  Why  should  we  ephemeral  so- 
journers here  bring  war  into  the  world  by 
setting  barriers  in  the  road  of  the  hot 
natural  impulses  ?  Love  should  admit  no 
divisions,  everything  should  belong  to 
every  one.  Appropriation  engenders  self- 
ishness ;  let  selfishness  be.  uprooted  from 
the  earth,  with  the  very  name  of  property 
it  has  originated.  "  God,"  says  St.  Am- 
broise,  "  created  all  things  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  men,  and  the  earth  for  a 
common  possession."  Nature  herself, 
therefore,  is  the  author  of  Communism ; 
property  is  a  fraudulent  usurpation.  As 
the  earth  is  mankind's  common  property 
no  one  may  make  a  claim  in  excess  of  his 
requirements  in  the  name  of  property  di- 
verted from  the  common  possessions,  and 
held  only  by  violence.  Being  one  vast 
family,  why  should  we  not  follow  the  laws 
of  the  family  ?  The  earth  is  our  common 
mother ;  why  divide  her  ?  Why  cause 
bloodshed  by  our  fratricidal  quarrels  ?  Is 
not  her  provision  sufficient  for  our  needs  ? 
And  as  we  share  her  blessings  in  common, 
and  thrill  together  in  the  breath  of  her 
harmonies,  why  not  enjoy  together  her 
boundless  fecundity  also? 

Self-sacrifice  makes  man  superior  to 
beasts.  Self-sacrifice  should  be  our  rule 
of  life,  and  our  highest  ambition.  Let 
us  work  for  the  good  of  others,  without 
reckoning  the  pains  or  counting  the  cost. 
The  well-being  of  humanity  is  our  own. 
Whoso  considers  himself  fails  in  his  duty 
to  his  fellow.  Selfishness  should  be  pun- 
ished with  dishonor.  No  unit  in  the  com- 
munity should  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
defects  in  his  individual  organization,  for 
which  he  is  not  responsible.  If  the  health 
or  other  requirements  of  a  unit  necessi- 
tate a  greater  allowance,  it  must  be  given. 
Fraternity  knows  nothing  of  the  parsimony 
of  individualism.  Need  is  the  measure  of 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have 
been  endowed  with  greater  strength  or 
higher  intelligence  than  others,  you  may 
not  use  these  gifts  to  your  personal  ad- 
vantage. Is  it  a  provision  of  Providence  ? 
Sovereign  justice  wills  that  you  render  an 
account  of  it  to  your  brethren.  Is  it  a 
faculty  developed  casually  ?  That  consti- 
tutes no  right  in  itself ;  you  owe  others 
the  use  of  your  superior  gifts.  To  devote 
one's  ability,  one's  time,  in  fine,  oneself 
body  and  mind  to  the  service  of  one's 
neighbor,  that  is  the  whole  law  of  love. 


Duty  is  limited  only  by  capacity ;  from 
each  according  to  his  power. 

For  two  people  who  love  each  other,  the 
greatest  happiness  lies  in  proving  their 
mutual  attachment.  The  recipient  of  a 
service  is  not  indebted  to  the  donor,  but 
rather  is  the  donor  under  an  obligation, 
for  his  happiness  consists  in  giving  pleas- 
ure to  the  object  of  his  affections.  One 
cannot  even  conceive  gratitude  from  the 
recipient ;  it  would  be  an  insult  to  friend- 
ship. Gratitude  is  rather  the  natural  feel- 
ing of  the  giver,  who  is  delighted  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  heart's  impulse.  All 
the  members  of  the  community  will  be 
animated  by  this  temper. 

Why  speak  of  justice?  Justice  is  a 
measure,  and  love  needs  and  will  have  no 
measures.  Love  is  infinite,  inexhaustible. 
It  throws  a  veil  over  faults  and  negli- 
gences; it  sets  aside  all  obligations  to 
give  to  each  according  to  his  deserts.  In 
its  effusion  it  wipes  out  all  differences. 
Does  not  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son  do 
likewise  ?  Let  this  be  the  type  and  model 
of  society.  As  things  now  are,  a  man's 
affections  are  limited  to  a  narrow  circle, 
within  which  he  suffers  and  enjoys.  His 
intercourse  with  people  at  large  is  rare, 
distant,  and  reserved,  and  is  usually  tinged 
with  distrust  and  indifference.  It  is  this 
condition  that  fraternity  is  to  destroy. 
Man  must  feel  himself  to  be  a  part  of  a 
whole,  must  realize  that  his  interest  is  so 
bound  up  with  that  of  society  that  he  suf- 
fers or  rejoices  with  it.  The  entire  com- 
munity should  live  in  each  one  of  its 
members,  and  each  one  oHts  members  in 
the  entire  community.  When  each  be- 
lieves that  the  interests  of  others  are  iden- 
tical with  his  own,  all  will  have  the  same 
end  in  view,  and  joys  and  sorrows  will  be 
in  common. 

Under  these  circumstances  all  control 
becomes  superfluous.  The  conflict  of 
selfish  interests  is  at  an  end,  or,  rather, 
self-interest  rightly  understood  fashions 
them  to  the  common  weal.  Government 
is  then  based  upon  "  the  persuasion  and 
voluntary  consent  of  hearts."  All  power, 
in  fact,  becomes  useless;  for  power  is 
merely  force  employed  to  impose  justice 
on  the  relations  between  man  and  man, 
and  that  will  no  longer  be  necessary  when 
private  interest  works  sympathetically 
with  abstract  love  of  justice.  To  love  my 
neighbor  is  to  benefit  myself;  to  devote 
myself  to  him  is  to  increase  the  sum  of 
public  happiness,  of  which  my  own  is  a 
part.  Love  of  self  is  absorbed  in  love  of 
others,  and  I  can  only  love  myself  in  the 
person  of  others,  and  seek  my  own  happi- 
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ness  in  theirs.  What  use,  then,  is  there 
for  the  State  in  this  contest  of  self-abne- 
gation ?  The  State  is  the  power  that  en- 
forces the  performance  of  duty ;  but  duty 
is  now  synonymous  with  interest,  and 
there  is  need  of  no  incentive  to  its  per- 
formance. 

Such  are  some  of  the  familiar  arguments 
of  Communism  in  its  most  spiritual  form. 
We  find  this  view  in  Plato,  and  in  all  the 
authors  of  Utopias,  who  took  their  cue 
from  him;  we  find  it,  too,  in  the  Gospel, 
and  in  most  of  the  Christian  writers.  Lis- 
ten to  Bossuet's  comments  on  the  beautiful 
words  spoken  by  Christ  in  his  last  prayer, 
and  given  to  us  by  St.  John  :  — 

As  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us.  That  there 
may  be  between  them,  as  between  Us,  perfect 
equality,  from  the  first  amongst  them  to  the 
last;  that  there  may  be  complete  friendship 
and  community;  that  each  may  say  as  it  were 
to  his  brother,  "  all  that  is  mine  is  thine,  and 
all  that  is  thine  is  mine."  This,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  repeat,  was  in  reality  the  case  in 
the  early  days  of  the  church.  "And  they 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  mind ;  neither  said 
any  man  that  anything  he  possessed  was  his 
own,  for  they  had  all  things  in  common." 
This  system  was  effectual  in  the  primitive 
church,  showing  that  a  disposition  to  such  an 
arrangement  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  all 
hearts.  Let  us  therefore  encourage  this  dis- 
position, let  us  commune  together,  let  us  be 
charitable  and  compassionate,  looking  on  none 
with  disdain.  In  reality  all  are  equal;  we 
have  all  been  created  from  the  same  dust,  and 
we  all  alike  bear  the  image  of  God  in  our 
hearts.  Let  charity  equalize  all,  according  to 
St  Paul,  who  says  that  all  should  be  equal. 
And  to  that  end  he  writes:  "that  your  abun- 
dance may  be  a  supply  for  their  want,  that 
their  abundance  also  may  be  a  supply  for 
your  want;"  and  he  repeats:  "that  there 
may  be  equality  as  it  is  written ;  he  that  had 
gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that 
had  gathered  little  had  no  lack"  (2  Cor.  viii. 
14,  ic).  It  is  the  Divine  Will  that  there 
should  be  equality  amongst  men,  that  is  to 
say,  that  none  should  be  in  want ;  but  that  all 
should  have  what  they  need,  and  that  there 
should  be  compensation  for  inequality.  When 
shall  we  say  with  our  whole  heart  to  our  suf- 
fering brother  "  ail  that  is  mine  is  thine,"  and 
to  our  more  wealthy  brother  "  all  that  is  thine 
is  mine."  Alas!  we  shall  never  see  such  a 
perfect  state  of  things  in  this  world.  Yet  this 
is  what  Christ  holds  forth  as  an  example. 
Let  us  seek  for  this  Divine  unity.  My  God, 
I  open  wide  my  arms  to  my  brethren,  my  heart 
warms  to  them  and  my  bowels  are  filled  with 
compassion;  I  would  be  to  them  father, 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  friend  and  de- 
fender, all  in  fact  that  they  require  to  make 
them  happy.* 

*  Meditations  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  157th  day. 


These  are  eloquent  words,  springing 
from  a  heart  sincerely  afflicted  by  the 
evils  which  weigh  down  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  It  is  this  feeling  of  humanity 
which  nearly  always  gives  birth  to  Com- 
munist systems.  Those  who  pretend  that 
these  "  detestable  follies  "  spring  up  in 
our  age,  from  the  disturbance  of  men's 
minds  and  the  license  given  to  their  pas- 
sions, quite  forget  that  both  the  sages  of 
antiquity  and  the  saints  of  Christianity 
advocated  the  same  doctrines,  and  that 
the  first  in  the  gardens  of  the  Academy, 
where  nought  save  words  of  justice  and 
virtue  were  heard,  and  the  second  in  their 
solitary  cells,  whose  walls  were  the  sole 
witnesses  of  their  piety,  alike  preached 
the  necessity  of  community,  seeing  no 
other  remedy  for  the  evils  of  society. 
These  great  men  were  distressed  and  in- 
dignant at  the  manifold  iniquities  under 
which  the  human  race  groaned.  They 
conceived  a  state  of  society  where  justice 
should  reign  supreme,  and  where  mutual 
affection  should  unite  together  all  men, 
henceforth  brothers.  From  the  heights 
of  this  great  ideal  they  emptied  the  vials 
of  their  wrath  upon  luxury,  pride,  distinc- 
tions of  class  and  private  property.  They 
quite  forgot  the  obstacles  that  personal 
interest  and  the  instinctive  desire  for  in- 
dependence placed  in  the  way  of  the  real- 
ization of  these  schemes  inspired  by  feel- 
ings of  charity. 

Yet,  as  is  known,  these  plans  and  visions 
were  not  wholly  and  entirely  day  dreams. 
Associations  founded  for  the  abolition  of 
property  have  existed,  and  have  even 
thrived  and  prospered.  But  in  what  cir- 
cumstances? At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1789),  religious  communities 
owned  about  one-third  of  the  land;  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
they  possessed  about  the  same  proportion 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Belgium.  At  the 
present  day,  in  the  last  named  country, 
there  are  over  two  thousand  convents  and 
religious  establishments,  almost  as  many 
as  there  are  communes,  and  it  is,  I  think, 
universally  admitted,  that  if  these  abso- 
lutely communistic  associations  had  the 
rights  of  possession  as  corporations,  in 
less  than  a  century  the  entire  country 
would  be  in  their  hands.  If  once  religious 
Communism  be  granted  a  legal  existence 
and  power  of  inheritance,  it  will  certainly 
triumph  over  the  individualist  principle, 
even  with  respect  to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  During  the  last  few  centuries 
the  Jesuits  have  been  engaged  in  trade. 
Several  convents  on  the  Continent  do  busi- 
ness successfully ;  so  that  if  the  members 
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of  these  orders  were  to  live  what  may  be 
called  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  material 
life,  and  were  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
interests  to  what  they  consider  their  duty, 
they  might  yet  realize  Mr.  Bellamy's 
Utopia. 

Between  pure  spirits  community  is 
natural ;  between  brutes  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility. All  that  satisfies  the  tastes  of  the 
mind  —  *>.,  the  possession  of  knowledge, 
the  sight  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art,  may  be  enjoyed  by  a  number  in  com- 
mon. Many  nations  and  successive  gen- 
erations can  be  gladdened  by  fine  works 
of  art.  The  beautiful  and  the  true,  and 
all  appertaining  thereto,  have  the  divine 
privilege  of  being  enjoyed  by  all  simul- 
taneously, of  being  the  entire  possession 
of  each,  and  of  losing  none  of  their  charms 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  their  pos- 
sessors. The  more,  then,  men  rise  to  the 
appreciation  of  pure  ideas,  the  greater  is 
their  serenity,  and  the  greater  their  capac- 
ity of  intimate  union  with  their  fellows. 
Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  all  things 
which  satisfy  the  senses  can  only  be  pos- 
sessed by  one  person  at  a  time ;  the  desire 
of  two,  tor  the  same  thing,  is  at  once  a 
source  of  dispute  and  conflict.  The  more, 
therefore,  men  live  the  sensual  life,  the 
less  capable  they  will  be  of  harmony  and 
of  a  life  "in  community." 

All  great  men  who  advocated  Commu- 
nism realized  this  fact.  It  was  their  de- 
sire to  awaken  in  mankind  a  taste  for 
"spiritual"  things,  which  could  be  pos- 
sessed in  common,  and  to  restrict  the 
appetite  for  tangible  things,  the  possession 
of  which  is  naturally  exclusive.  Read 
Plato  and  listen  to  St.  Paul.  The  former 
tells  us  the  body  is  an  oppressor,  a  tyrant, 
a  weight  holding  us  down  to  the  lower 
regions;  the  latter,  that  is  the  source  of 
all  evil,  a  tomb,  containing  nothing  but 
decay.  "Who  will  deliver  us  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?  "  The  possession  of 
a  wife  engenders  jealousies  and  quarrels  ; 
marriage  is  an  exclusive  and  personal  con- 
tract. Therefore  St.  Paul  extols  virginity, 
which  would  obviate  a  great  discord. 
Plato  thinks  that  wives  should  be  held  in 
common,  and  establishes  a  sort  of  chaste 
promiscuity,  so  as  to  make  the  union  be- 
tween men  complete.  Platonism  and 
Asceticism  both  sacrifice  personality  and 
marriage.  A  man  must  sacrifice  not  only 
his  interest  but  his  will  to  live  "  in  com- 
munity;"  he  must  renounce  self  entirely, 
and  yield  implicit  obedience  to  his  supe- 
rior, who  has  sole  control  of  him,  his 
physical  powers,  and  his  tastes.  This 
superior  may  be  society  in  general,  as 


represented  by  plebiscite,  or  it  may  be  an 
individual.  Monastic  communities  well 
understbod  the  indispensable  'conditions 
for  life  in  common.  Their  chief  object 
was  to  root  out  from  men's  hearts  pride, 
concupiscence,  and  love  of  earthly  things, 
hence  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty, 
and  humility.  But  to  attain  this,  the 
mainspring  of  the  human  organization  was 
so  strained  that  it  sometimes  snapped. 
These  communities,  however,  survived, 
are  still  in  existence,  and  even  multiply. 
But  when  once  they  descend  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  "spiritual,"  their  fall  is  sad 
enough. 

Briefly,  fraternal  Communism  was  con- 
ceived by  men  of  genius  in  their  disgust 
at  the  vices  of  society,  and  out  of  an 
absorbing  and  ardent  love  of  justice.  Its 
chief  characteristic  is  "spirituality,"  its 
principle  of  organization  is  authority,  its 
object  fraternity.  It  has  founded  some 
lasting  associations,  but  always  by  taking 
religious  feeling  as  a  basis,  and  often  by 
stifling  the  most  natural  affections  as  well 
as  all  individual  initiative. 

n. 
We  must  now  consider  that  species  of 
Communism  which  has  for  its  object  the 
establishment  of  universal  equality.  All 
ancient  politicians  were  of  opinion  that  a 
democracy  could  not  exist  if  there  were 
too  great  inequality  between  the  conditions 
of  citizens,  and  the  object  of  nearly  all  the 
Greek  legislators  was  to  reduce  this  in- 
equality. Aristotle,  that  great  observer, 
held  this  view.  "  Inequality,"  he  says, 
"is  the  source  of  all  revolution,  for  no 
sort  of  compensations  can  atone  for  in- 
equality." It  is  necessary,  he  thinks,  that 
there  should  be  equality  of  condition 
throughout  the  same  order,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  a  government  based 
on  injustice  ;  and  he  explains  in  detail  all 
the  means  that  have  been  from  time  to 
time  employed  for  the  maintenance  of 
equality.  Minos  and  Lycurgus  attempted 
to  solve  the  problem  by  establishing  a  sort 
of  Communism,  and  the  institutions  they 
founded  lasted  sufficiently  long  to  excite 
the  ill-justified  admiration  of  both  ancients 
and  moderns;  but  inequality  finally  in- 
vaded Sparta,  and  the  Greek  republics 
ended  in  anarchy.  Montesquieu  shared 
the  views  of  the  Greek  statesmen,  for  he 
says  the  basis  of  a  republic  should  be 
virtue,  which  he  defines  as  love  of  equal- 
ity. "  As  what  I  call  virtue,"  he  writes  in 
his  introduction  to  the  "Spirit  of  Laws," 
"  is  love  of  country,  that  is  to  say,  love  of 
equality."    Again,  in   Book   vii.  chap  2, 
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"Equality  in  the  distribution  of  riches 
makes  the  excellence  of  republics."  These 
are  maxims  which  have  been  too  much 
lost  sight  of  in  our  day,  as  they  have  not 
been  considered  applicable  to  the  present 
age.  I  think  this  is  an  error.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  certainly  more  applicable 
to  ancient  cities,  where  the  citizens  were 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  v/here 
all  considered  themselves  as  equals;  but 
at  the  present  time  precisely  the  same 
feeling  of  equality  is  spreading  throughout 
all  classes.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the 
opinions  of  Montesquieu  are  not  wholly 
reliable,  because,  having  studied  ancient 
society  much  more  than  modern,  he 
thought  more  of  artificial  than  of  natural 
organizations.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that 
he  is  right  when  he  says  that  a  certain 
equality  of  condition  is  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  a  democracy,  even  though 
that  democracy  be  a  modern  one.  The 
events  of  these  later  years  have  given  still 
further  proof  of  this.  When  those,  who 
by  their  labor  can  only  secure  to  them- 
selves insufficient  or,  at  all  events,  preca- 
rious sustenance,  have  a  voice  in  the 
government,  it  is  more  than  probable  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  do  their  utmost 
to  alter  laws  which  sanction  the  inequality 
from  which  they  suffer.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  are  better  off,  support  the 
laws  already  in  existence,  and  to  maintain 
them,  are  willing  to  have  recourse  to  a 
dictatorship.  So  that  democracy  termi- 
nates in  either  anarchy  or  despotism,  and 
usually  in  the  one  as  the  result  of  the 
other.  Under  any  circumstances,  inequal- 
ity is  the  cause  of  its  downfall.  Such  has 
been  the  lesson  of  history  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  such  also  was  the  lesson  of 
history  but  yesterday.  1 1  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  Montes- 
quieu is  supported  by  facts.  Historical 
changes  of  this  sort  formerly  took  place 
within  the  limits  of  a  city,  or  at  most,  of  a 
realm ;  they  never  occurred  everywhere 
simultaneously,  because  each  city  and 
each  realm  had  its  own  peculiar  faith, 
ideas,  and  institutions.  In  our  day  this  is 
no  longer  the  case.  The  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  facilities  of  communication, 
the  activity  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
many  other  circumstances  have  brought 
all  Christian  nations  to  share  the  same 
general  views,  and  to  face  the  same  social 
problem,  modified  in  each  case  by  local 
influences.  The  result  is  that  the  difficulty 
which  disturbed  these  ancient  cities  within 
their  narrow  limits,  at  present  agitates, 
and  threatens  still  further  to  agitate,  all 
the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  that,  by  the 


extension  of  its  sphere,  it  has  now  ac- 
quired an  importance  which  cannot  fail  to 
strike  every  one,  and  the  more  so,  that  we 
have  lately  seen  an  emperor  taking  the 
lead  of  the  Socialist  movement.  I  will 
endeavor  to  demonstrate  by  what  process 
this  difficulty  has  grown  so  in  modern 
times,  and  how  certain  reformers  have 
sought  to  solve  it  by  Communism. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  men's  minds, 
being  still  slaves  to  custom,  were  not  vig- 
orous enough  to  attain  to  any  conception 
of  the  rights  of  humanity.  With  the 
Reformation,  that  bold  insurrection  against 
religious  despotism,  a  new  era  of  things 
commenced.  Holland  took  up  arms  in 
support  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  England 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Stuarts  and  pro- 
claimed the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  be- 
yond the  seas  Puritans  and  Quakers 
founded  democracies  based  on  principles 
of  universal  suffrage,  of  direct  government 
by  the  people,  and  of  universal  equality. 
Finally,  the  eighteenth  century  adopted  all 
these  principles  and  arranged  them  in  sys- 
tems, and,  as  is  well  known,  the  French 
Revolution  promulgated  them  through  the 
world.  Since  that  time,  the  idea  of  equal- 
ity has  penetrated  everywhere  into  men's 
minds,  and  become  the  foundation  of  many 
societies.  The  process  is  as  follows  :  By 
an  energetic  effort  of  self-assertion  man 
comes  to  consider  himself  independent  of 
the  institutions  under  the  domination  of 
which  history  would  place  him.  This  call 
upon  nature,  or  rather  upon  reason,  gives 
him  a  glimpse  of  the  essential  rights  of 
man.  In  fact  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
conceive  the  bare  idea  of  man,  without  a 
glance  at  that  goal  of  perfection,  whither 
it  is  the  law  of  his  being  to  tend.  ••  Thou 
art  a  man,  thou  must  therefore  be  all  that 
thy  name  implies ;  thy  development  is  thy 
destiny."  But  certain  conditions  are  in- 
dispensable for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  destiny,  and  these  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  word  Liberty  —  liberty  of 
thought,  freedom  of  action,  and  property, 
as  a  free  sphere  in  which  to  exercise  that 
liberty.  These  are  essential  rights.  They 
belong  to  all,  for  all  are  of  one  kind. 
The  man,  therefore,  who  claims  freedom 
for  himself  must  admit  to  his  fellows  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  right.  An  abstract 
idea  of  equality  thus  becomes  the  basis 
of  the  new  social  order.  The  root  of  the 
words  equity  and  equality  is  aquus.  Jus- 
tice and  equity  could  never  be  conceived 
without  the  idea  of  equality,  fustum 
agnate  est,  says  the  old  definition.  Aris- 
totle was  the  first  to  write  :  "  Right  con- 
sists in  an  equal  proportion  "  (Polit.  Hi.  6). 
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la  Greek  dikaion  means  "just  and  equal." 
It  is  inscribed  in  the  written  constitutions 
in  the  following  words :  "  All  citizens  are 
equal  before  the  law"  and   in  England 
this  is  admitted  as  a  fact.     But  in  reality 
all  men  are  not  in  enjoyment  of  their  prim* 
itive  rights,  and  the  greater  number  lack 
the  means  of  development.     They  have 
no  opportunity  for  culture  of  the  mind. 
Their  whole  time  is  taken  up  by  manual 
labor.    They  are  not  free,  for  they  have 
nothing  on  which  they  can  employ  their 
vital  energy ;  others  hold  the  land  and  cap- 
ital, and,  themselves  non-workers,  exact 
from  the  workers  payment  for  the  right  of 
retaining  a  portion  of  the  bread  they  earn 
by  their  labor.    Private  property  is  an 
essential  condition  of  liberty,  and  conse- 
quently of  the    development    of   human 
destiny.    As  Sir  Louis  Mallet  recently 
remarked,    with    his    usual    penetration, 
without  private  property  freedom  can  have 
but   a   merely]  nominal   existence.     But 
how  can  property  be  assured  to  all,  it 
being  of  itself  an  exclusive  appropriation? 
And  here  we  come  to  the  formidable  in- 
congruity between   the  right  to  live   by 
working  for  one's  livelihood,  which  it  ap- 
pears ought  certainly  to  be  the  right  of  all, 
and  the  right  to  private  property,  which 
seems  to  oner  an  invincible  obstacle  to  the 
exercise  of  the  former  right.    This  diffi- 
culty requires  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
A  roan  is  born.    He   can  invoke  the 
rights  that  this  incident  confers  on  him, 
and  therefore  the  right  to  procure  himself 
food;  otherwise  society  must  either  take 
upon  herself  to  feed  him,  or  let  him  starve 
to  death.     Everything  is  already  appropri- 
ated.   The  exclusive  private  domain  of 
those  already  in  existence  refuses  to  re- 
ceive the  new-comer  or  to  give  him  suste- 
nance.   What  is  to   be  done?    Do  you 
deny  that  he  has  certain  rights,  and  fore- 
most among  them  the  right  to  live  ?    Even 
you  yourself  enjoy  all  you  possess  merely 
oy  the  same  title  that  he  appeals  to,  that 
is  to  say,  your  birthright  as  a  man.    To 
deny  him  similar  rights  would  be  to  trans- 
gress the  law.    Would  you  dispute  his 
exercise  of  these   rights?     In  that  case 
the  very  conception  of  rights,  resulting 
from  the  earliest  notions  of  individuality, 
would  fade  away,  and  nothing  would  re- 
main but  chance  and  strength.  But  neither 
strength,    chance,    occupation,    nor  con- 
quest, are  titles  to  adduce ;  they  may  all 
be  summed  up  in  one  word  —  facts.-   To- 
day facts  may  be  in  your  favor,  but  will 
they  be  so  to-morrow  ?    Who  say  strength 
say  numbers ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  which 
siae  these  belong. 


The  progress  of  the  human  species 
seems  to  be  arrested  at  this  point;  how 
overcome  the  obstacle  in  the  way  ?  How 
ensure  to  every  man  education,  property, 
and  even  work  without  attacking  the  priv- 
ileges of  those  already  enjoying  all  these? 
Which  of  the  two  ideas  —  equality  or  ex- 
clusive possession  —  will  gain  the  victory  ? 
The  future  destinies  of  the  civilized  world 
depend  on  the  issue  of  these  conflicting 
interests.  What  indeed  is  civilization  if  it 
does  not  enable  the  greater  number  to  en- 
joy their  necessary  rights,  and  to  have  a 
share  in  the  general  well-being,  education, 
and  social  and  political  freedom  ?  But, 
once  again,  how  is  this  end  to  be  attained  ? 
The  problem  is  as  complex  and  difficult 
to  solve,  as  it  is  serious.  As  a  rule,  econ- 
omists have  not  stopped  to  consider  it, 
and  the  majority  of  Socialists  have  an- 
swered it  too  thoughtlessly.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  acknowledged 
by  all  thoughtful  men,  though  its  compo- 
nent factors  could  not  be  as  clearly  per- 
ceived as  they  are  now,  thanks  to  the 
progress  made  in  economic  science.  The 
majority  of  those  who,  during  the  last 
century  and  the  present,  became  conscious 
of  the  difficulty  were  satisfied  with  calling 
attention  to  it,  and  setting  it  forth  with 
more  or  less  precision  and  eloquence ; 
other  more  daring  reformers  sought  to  do 
away  with  it,  after  the  manner  of  Minos 
and  Lycurgus,  by  Communism.  But  as 
the  majority  of  them  were  Materialists, 
they  have  given  this  creed  a  new  charac- 
teristic, which  it  is  essential  to  note  here. 
They  denied  the  existence  of  evil  instincts 
in  man.  According  to  them,  man  is  essen- 
tially good.  All  the  evil  proceeds  from 
established  institutions.  If  these  were 
reformed,  evil  would  wholly  disappear. 
All  the  passions  are  holy.  They  are  ex- 
cellent springs  which  must  be  wisely  con- 
trolled and  worked  for  the  common  Happi- 
ness. Nature  is  our  mother,  they  argue ; 
why  resist  her  voice?  Instinct  is  her 
voice  ;  to  satisfy  it  is  our  right,  and  since 
it  is  an  equal  right  for  all,  all  must  enjoy 
equally,  as  enjoyment  is  our  destiny.  The 
only  way  to  effect  this  equality  of  enjoy- 
ment is  to  institute  community  of  posses- 
sions. These  materialistic  Communists, 
therefore,  instead  of  seeking  for  means 
to  realize  equality  of  rights,  endeavor  to 
establish  absolute  equality  of  possessions. 
According  to  their  view,  man  is  no  longer 
a  free  agent,  possessed  of  certain  rights, 
and  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  he 
uses  them,  but  a  simple  unit  to  be  placed 
in  a  line  with  other  units,  so  that  none 
may  exceed  the  uniform  level.    The  sys- 
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tern,  as  has  been  said,  would  turn  society 
into  a  sort  of  bed  of  Procrustes. 

For  rights  to  be  thoroughly  respected, 
or  in  other  words,  for  all  to  enjoy  complete 
equality,  society  as  a  body  should  eat 
with  the  same  mouth,  work  with  the  same 
members,  and  feel  successive  sensations 
with  the  same  senses.  In  default  of  this 
perfect  unity  of  society,  which  alone  would 
realize  the  absolute  idea  of  equal  rights  as 
conceived  by  the  Materialists,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  at  least  meals,  work,  and 
pleasures  in  common.  All  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  one  having  a  larger  share 
of  enjoyment  than  another.  If  necessary, 
the  aid  of  despotism  must  be  called  in  to 
hinder  this.  The  principle  of  equality 
demands  it,  if  there  is  to  be  an  equality  of 
sensations.  The  individual  possession  of 
implements  of  labor  necessarily  entails 
certain  differences  which  the  principle  of 
responsibility  sanctions.  Individual  pos- 
session, a  necessary  condition  of  all  labor, 
and  individual  responsibility,  an  essential 
condition  of  all  morality,  must  therefore 
both  be  abolished.  Can  there  be  any 
greater  inequalities  than  those  which  re- 
sult from  the  institution  of  marriage? 
Woman  has  ever  been  the  object  of  the 
most  ardent  desire,  and  the  source  of  the 
greatest  joys.  These  must  be  the  same 
for  all,  says  the  Materialist.  What  then 
is  to  prevent  complete  promiscuity  ?  Logic 
points  directly  to  it,  and  there  is  no  moral 
law  to  forbid  it.  Is  not  indeed  the  voice 
of  instinct  in  its  favor?  Therefore  the 
Communists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
added  to  their  doctrines  community  of 
wives  as  well  as  of  goods. 

Nature  herself  differentiates  between 
man  and  man.  Strength  of  muscle,  or  of 
limb,  quickness,  vigor,  or  special  intelli- 
gence prevent  uniformity  in  the  same  race. 
All  are  differently  endowed.  But  these 
varieties  of  faculties  are  to  be  arrested  in 
their  development.  Phrenology  must  be 
consulted  that  means  may  be  found  to 
efface  these  differences,  by  modelling  the 
tender  heads  of  infants  in  the  same  mould. 
Such  a  course  would  effect  material  equal- 
ity. The  uniformity  would  be  complete. 
Obviously,  too,  the  culture  of  the  mind  and 
the  various  talents,  constitute  sources  of 
serious  inequality  by  developing  those 
tendencies  which  date  from  birth.  Let  all 
culture  be  prohibited,  and  all  progress 
arrested.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  suf- 
fices for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Any- 
other  occupation  would  become  a  cause  of 
inequality ;  let  it  therefore  be  prohibited. 
The  distribution  of  labor,  in  itself  so  great 
a  good,  would  be  wholly  incompatible  too 


with  justice,  thus  understood  ;  for  labor,  if 
distributed,  would  not  be  the  same  for  all. 
Let  each  then  cultivate  the  common  soil 
for  himself,  and  draw  from  it  what  he  needs 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants.  Free- 
dom of  thought  is  not  compatible  with 
this  rdgime;  its  whole  tendency  would  be 
to  destroy  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  laws  are  properly  executed,  and  any 
budding  superiority  must  be  at  once  nipped 
with  an  iron  hand;  for  superiority  of  any 
description  would  constitute  a  public  dan- 
ger, and  an  attack  on  the  established  order 
of  things.  This  doctrine  is  very  clearly 
explained  in  the  "Manifeste  des  Egaux" 
drawn  up  by  Sylvain  Mare*chale  at  the 
time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Baboeuf  in  1769: 
"  Equality  of  condition  before  the  law  is 
a  mere  day-dream ;  if  there  be  one  single 
man  in  the  world  in  the  least  degree  richer 
or  more  powerful  than  his  fellows,  the 
equilibrium  is  upset;  there  must  be  no 
other  difference  amongst  them  but  that  of 
age  and  sex ;  the  soil  belongs  to  no  one, 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  for  all  alike ;  it 
behoves  the  State  to  distribute  them 
equally  amongst  all  men,  who  in  return 
must  give  enforced  labor,  the  description, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  which  are  regu- 
lated by  the  State  alone.  Luxury,  which 
bears  in  itself  the  stamp  of  inequality  must 
disappear,  and,  with  it,  all  great  cities, 
hotbeds  of  agitation  and  immorality. 
Equality  implies  the  common  education  of 
children  beyond  the  pale  of  their  parents1 
supervision,  and  their  instruction  is  to  be 
limited  to  useful  and  practical  knowledge, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  speculative  infor- 
mation. When  this  system  is  once  estab- 
lished, no  one  will  have  the  right  to  express 
an  opinion  opposed  to  the  sacred  princi- 
ples of  equality,  and  the  frontier  will  be 
inexorably  closed  to  all  foreign  produce 
or  foreign  ideas.  Finally,  in  order  to 
assist  the  establishment  of  the  new  state 
of  things,  public  and  private  debts  will 
be  abolished."  (Hist,  du  Social,  par  B. 
Malon,  ch.  vii.)  Absolute  and  necessary 
despotism  is  then  the  last  stage  of  this 
system  which  invokes  liberty,  promises 
happiness,  and  swears  by  equality.  It 
recognizes  the  independence  of  man,  and 
makes  a  slave  of  him.  It  gives  free  vent 
to  his  appetite,  but  ties  up  labor.  It  lib- 
erates him  from  the  obligations  of  the 
moral  law,  but  introduces  the  Inquisition. 
Respect  the  principle  of  evil ;  it  is  an 
instinct  of  nature.  Let  concupiscence 
spread  unchecked ;  pleasure  is  the  great 
aim  of  life.  Woe  to  him  who  rises  supe- 
rior to  his  fellows   in  either  genius  or 
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virtue;  he  is  infringing  the  rights  of 
others,  and  violating  equality.  Why  pro- 
scribe Aristides?  Because  he  is  a  just 
man.  Dissolute  brutes  under  an  iron 
yoke  is  the  ideal  Communism  which  Ma- 
terialism dreams  of.  Herein  is  summa- 
rized the  entire  doctrine.  Man  is  desirous 
of  family  joys,  and  of  the  supreme  charm 
of  liberty.  Instead  of  these  he  is  allotted 
compulsory  labor  and  promiscuity  of  in- 
tercourse. Society  must  arrive  at  a  state 
of  organization  where  the  greatest  activity 
can  be  displayed  under  a  reign  of  the  most 
perfect  order;  the  Materialists  offer  a 
dead  level  of  uniformity  and  general  ser- 
vitude. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  latter 
theory  is  in  total  opposition  to  primitive 
Communism.  Rousseau's  scheme  was  to 
let  loose  man  as  a  free  being  in  an  iso- 
lated condition.  Babceuf,  on  the  contrary, 
wished  a  Communism  of  equality  organ- 
ized by  the  State.  Instead  of  an  aggregate 
of  persons  in  a  state  of  freedom  which 
knows  no  laws,  you  have  laws  cramping 
individuals  into  a  condition  where  liberty 
is  wholly  unknown.  In  the  one  instance 
the  realization  of  Hobbe's  homo  homini 
lupus;  in  the  other  Loyola's  maxim,  homo 
ferinde  ac  cadaver;  either  life  without 
order,  or  order  without  life.  In  both  cases 
alike  justice  must  perish,  and  individuality 
be  entirely  lost. 

The  doctrine  here  explained  is  in  reality, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  details, 
that  of  the  Communists  of  the  last  and  the 
present  century.  It  entirely  differs  from 
that  of  Plato,  the  ascetics,  and  Bossuet, 
who  all,  nevertheless,  extolled  community 
of  possessions.  The  one  school  would 
have  all  the  passions  fully  satisfied,  while 
the  object  of  the  other  is  to  stifle  them. 
The  one  reinstates  the  flesh,  denying  the 
soul ;  the  other  abhors  the  body  while 
exalting  the  mind.  The  one  is  political, 
and  calculates  on  attaining  its  object  by 
authoritative  measures  and  by  the  power 
of  the  State;  the  other  is  religious,  and 
relies  for  its  success  on  conversion  and 
the  advancement  of  morality.  The  one 
has  its  origin  in  a  conception  of  rights, 
appeals  to  self-interest,  and  aims  at  the 
establishment  of  equality ;  the  other  orig- 
inates in  a  conception  of  duty,  appeals  to 
charity,  and  seeks  to  establish  universal 
fraternity.  Finally,  if  the  one  be  the  bet- 
ter calculated  to  fire  the  masses  by  a  per- 
spective of  material  enjoyment,  the  other 
is  more  suited  to  captivate  generous  and 
enthusiastic  minds  by  the  vision  of  a  ter- 
restrial Eden,  and  by  the  ideas  of  justice 
on  which  these  day-dreams  are  based. 


in. 


Let  us  now  briefly  inquire  if  Com- 
munism be  suitable  to  men  as  they  now 
are,  and  as  they  seem  likely  to  be  for 
some  time  to  come.  Before  pronouncing 
a  judgment  on  this  point,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  look  at  Stuart  Mill's  opinion 
on  the  subject.     He  writes  as  follows  :  — 

The  restraints  of  Communism  would  be 
freedom  in  comparison  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  majority  of  the  human  race. 
The  generality  of  laborers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries  have  as  little  choice  of  occupa- 
tion or  freedom  of  locomotion,  are  practically 
as  dependent  on  fixed  rules,  and  on  the  will 
of  others,  as  they  could  be  on  any  system 
short  of  actual  slavery.  If,  therefore,  the 
choice  were  to  be  made  between  Communism 
and  all  its  chances,  and  the  present  state  of 
society  with  all  its  sufferings  and  injustices ; 
if  the  institution  of  private  property  neces- 
sarily carried  with  it  as  a  consequence,  that 
the  produce  of  labor  should  be  apportioned, 
as  we  now  see  it,  almost  in  an  inverse'ratio  to 
the  labor — the  largest  portions  to  those  who 
have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next  largest  to 
those  whose  work  is  almost  nominal,  and  so 
in  a  descending  scale,  the  remuneration  dwin- 
dling as  the  work  grows  harder  and  more 
disagreeable,  until  the  most  fatiguing  and 
exhausting  bodily  labor  cannot  count  with 
certainty  on  being  able  to  earn  even  the  neces- 
saries of  life ;  if  this  or  Communism  were  the 
alternative,  all  the  difficulties,  great  or  small, 
of  Communism  would  be  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance. 

Mill's  opinion  should  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  hasty  judgments,  and  precipitate 
denunciation  of  Communism.  Neverthe- 
less there  are,  in  my  opinion,  strong  ob- 
jections to  it,  so  strong  as  to  quite  suffice 
for  its  unhesitating  rejection.  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, and  Communists  of  his  stamp,, 
blinded  by  their  Utopian  visions,  will  not 
see  what  is  daily  proved  by  experience* 
From  each  according  to  his  strength  they 
say,  but  who  is  to  be  judge  of  this  ?  The 
State.  The  State,  then,  is  to  set  me  my 
task,  and  condemn  me  to  an  amount  of 
labor  which  is  to  be  settled  solely  by  its 
arbitrary  judgment.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  galleys  ? 

To  each  according  to  his  wants.  But 
who  is  to  limit  these?  Each  individual? 
No ;  for  this  would  be  making  caprice  or 
gluttony  the  measure  of  the  allotment. 
The  State  then;  that  is  to  say,  the  daily 
rations,  shall  be  fixed  by  law ;  there  shall 
be  a  national/)*/  aufeu,  a  sort  of  enforced 
mess  for  all  time.  This  is  no  longer  a 
feast  of  equals,  a  family  banquet,  or  the 
evangelical  love-feast.  In  the  Agape  the 
State  had  no  part,  love  reigned  supreme  ; 
it  was  in  consecration  of  their  unity  that 
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the  members  of  one  great  family  gathered 
together,  a  communistic  institution  ren- 
dered possible  by  evil  overcome.  But 
away  from  this  ideal,  the  memory  of  a 
foregone  or  the  forecast  of  a  very  far  off 
future  age,  no  such  institution  is  possible 
save  by  constraint.  Communism  may 
also  be  reproached  with  weakening  the 
springs  of  activity  and  with  enervating  in- 
stead of  stimulating  the  will.  It  is  certain 
that  man  can  only  draw  his  sustenance 
from  the  earth  by  dint  of  labor.  Labor 
necessitates  an  effort  against  the  instinct 
of  idleness,  a  certain  degree  of  trouble,  of 
which  want  is  the  incentive,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  want  the  reward.  If  you  take 
away  the  reward  for  the  trouble,  you  re- 
move the  stimulus.  There  must  be  direct 
and  immediate  connection  between  labor 
and  its  produce ;  in  other  words,  the  la- 
borer must  feel  that  the  produce  of  his 
labor  is  his  own.  If  the  produce  be  en- 
tirely, or  even  partially  absorbed  by 
another,  the  intensity  of  labor  will  be  im- 
paired. This  is  what  actually  takes  place 
in  the  society  of  to-day  ;  and  It  would  take 
place  to  a  far  greater  degree  in  a  state  of 
society  where  the  producer  had  only  a 
certain  share  of  the  produce  allotted  him; 
activity  would  certainly  decrease,  as  there 
would  be  no  immediate  connection  between 
the  effort  and  its  object,  between  labor 
and  the  produce  destined  to  satisfy  the 
need.  The  producer  would  not  have  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  own  creation. 

The  larger  a  community  is,  the  less  direct 
is  the  connection  between  labor  and  its 
produce,  and  the  less  intense  is  the  activ- 
i  ty  born  of  real  want.  1 1  may  easi  ly  be  con  - 
ceived  that  in  a  society  of  some  millions 
of  persons  this  force  would  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  minimum.  Religious  communi- 
ties, in  order  to  compensate  for  this  inev- 
itable inertia,  offered — as  a  reward  for 
labor  —  happiness  in  a  future  state,  which 
acted  as  an  incentive  to  work,  in  the  place 
of  want  or  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  good  things 
of  the  world.  In  this  way  industry  was 
encouraged  in  their  midst,  and  work  did 
not  come  to  a  standstill.  But  could  any 
one  with  a  full  knowledge  of  men  of  the 
present  day  reasonably  suggest  that  they 
should  go  down  into  mines,  dig  out  ore, 
work  in  factories  or  workshops,  drive  en- 
gines ;  in  a  word,  accomplish  any  of  the 
multitudinous  duties  involved  in  our  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  life,  with  a  view 
to  securing  happiness  beyond  the  grave, 
and  the  joys  of  Paradise  ? 

On  the  contrary  it  is  most  highly  essen- 
tial to  respect  in  every  way  and  stimulate 
the  incentive  of  personal  interest    Give  it 


the  amplest  satisfaction  by  ensuring  to  the 
worker  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  produce ; 
justice  wills  that  this  should  be  so.  Guar- 
antee to  all  free  scope  for  their  energy ; 
equality  would  have  this  so.  Let  the  ex- 
citement of  want  and  the  desire  for  legiti- 
mate enjoyment  reign  in  the  sphere  of 
labor ;  they  will  give  a  prodigious  impetus 
to  industry.  But  do  not  attempt  to  impose 
an  artificial  "fraternity;"  it  would  engen- 
der hatred,  and  would  be  productive  only 
of  misery.  If  the  rights  of  each  be  clearly 
defined  and  guaranteed,  the  feelings  of 
affection  uniting  men  together  will  develop 
beyond  the  region  of  material  interests. 
If  any  object  of  common  envy  be  in  dis- 
pute these  brothers  become  absolute 
wolves  or  sharks,  but  if  dispensatory  jus- 
tice render  conflict  impossible  they  will 
live  in  friendship.  If  1  am  bound  to  work 
for  my  neighbor,  I  shall,  more  than  prob- 
ably, dislike  him;  all  that  is  oppression 
entails  hatred  of  the  oppressor ;  but  if  both 
of  us  enjoy  the  fruit  of  our  own  personal 
exertions,  I  shall  be  animated  by  feelings 
of  affection,  and  ready  even  to  make  sac- 
rifices for  him. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  the  two 
primitive  sentiments  of  man  within  the 
compass  of  their  spheres.  The  sting  of 
want  may  incite  to  the  struggle  with  the 
barrenness  and  parsimony  of  nature,  so 
that  ease  and  comfort  may  be  wrenched 
from  her ;  but  such  elevated  feelings  and 
aspirations  as  love,  abnegation,  and  broth- 
erhood must  not  be  invoked  for  the  pro- 
duction of  riches.  They  are  wholly  out 
of  place.  Love  must  no  more  be  a  specu- 
lation than  labor  a  sacrifice  or  appetite  a 
right. 

If  every  man  in  his  own  legitimate 
sphere  of  action  were  free  to  produce  for 
himself,  and  if  the  tax  of  idleness  were 
abolished,  a  spirit  of  fruitful  emulation 
would  inspire  all  workers,  and  the  welfare 
of  one  would  not  spring  from  the  poverty 
of  another.  What  more  than  this  could 
be  desired  ? 

But  the  chief  objection  to  Communism 
is  that  it  destroys  responsibility,  and  con- 
sequently sacrifices  either  justice  or  lib- 
erty. Justice,  in  its  practical  sense,  means 
giving  to  each  his  due,  cuique  suum.  To 
each  according  to  his  merit  and  work,  is  a 
very  old  maxim,  which  the  consciences  of 
all  nations  have  ever  accepted.  It  is  the 
very  principle  of  responsibility,  and  the 
basis  of  the  moral  law.  If  thou  doest  well 
thou  shalt  reap  thy  reward,  if  evil  thy 
punishment,  for  these  are  the  sequels  of 
thine  own  actions,  good  or  evil. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  fundamental 
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precept  of  social  economy  should  be  :  "To 
each  worker  his  produce,  his  entire  prod- 
uce, and  nothing  but  his  produce"  The 
great  problem  ol  social  organization  is  to 
realize  this  formula  of  justice.  If  this 
were  once  applied,  pauperism  and  divi- 
tism%  misery  and  idleness,  vice  and  spolia- 
tion, pride  and  servitude  would  disappear 
as  if  by  magic  from  our  midst.  Commu- 
nism entirely  ignores  these  first  principles, 
the  perception  and  realization  of  which 
are  the  constant  effort  and  crowning  glory 
of  civilization.  Zeal  or  cowardice,  cupid- 
ity or  abnegation,  it  recognizes  no  differ- 
ence. Each  one  has  his  work  appointed 
him ;  one  docs  it  ill,  another  not  at  all  — 
it  matters  not;  meals  are  served  to  all 
alike,  all  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  the 
idle  and  the  industrious ;  brotherly  feeling 
is  tender  over  such  slight  delinquencies. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  with  this  system  it  is 
to  a  man's  advantage  to  do  as  little  work 
as  possible,  all  his  wants  being  attended 
to  under  any  circumstances.  Vice  is  re- 
warded and  virtue  sacrificed.  Abnegation 
offers  a  premium  to  laziness. 

When  two  persons,  out  of  politeness, 
debate  as  to  which  shall  not  accept  a  ser- 
vice each  is  anxious  to  render  the  other, 
the  less  scrupulous  will  have  the  best  of 
the  generous  contest.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  in  Communism,  which  is  the  domi- 
nance of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  of  the 
active  and  industrious,  by  the  greedy  and 
self-indulgent.  Without  responsibility 
morality  becomes  a  word  devoid  of  sig- 
nification. How  then  is  such  a  system  as 
Communism  to  be  maintained?  There 
is  but  one  way.  Stringently  to  enforce 
the  penal  code,  that  is  to  say,  arrange  an 
entire  scale  of  penalties  and  punishments, 
regulate  all  the  actions  of  private  life, 
divide  the  workers  into  brigades  under 
the  arbitrary  orders  of  an  overseer,  or 
submit  all  the  questions  of  produce  to  the 
general  votes,  to  punish  any  wilful  idle- 
ness ;  substitute,  in  fact,  for  the  incentive 
to  work  the  fear  of  the  gaol. 

Instead  of  emulation  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility, constantly  stimulating  to 
increased  vigor  and  activity,  there  would 
be  then  constraint  in  balance  with  indo- 
lence, disgust  and  weariness  with  law,  and 
"  fraternity  "  with  justice.  If  you  once  do 
away  with  individual  responsibility,  so- 
ciety becomes  one  vast  wheel,  kept  in 
motion  by  force.  But  let  us  listen  to  what 
Stuart  Mill  says  on  this  subject :  — 

The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system 
of  community  of  property  and  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  produce,  that  each  person  would 
be  incessantly  occupied  in  evading  his  fair 


share  of  the  work,  points,  undoubtedly,  to  a 
real  difficulty ;  but  those  who  urge  this  objec- 
tion, forget  to  how  great  an  extent  the  same 
difficulty  exists  under  the  system  on  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  society  is  now 
conducted.  The  objection  supposes  that 
honest  and  efficient  labor  is  only  to  be  had 
from  those  who  are  themselves  individually 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions. 
But  how  small  a  part  of  all  the  labor  per- 
formed in  England,  from  the  lowest  paid  to 
the  highest,  is  done  by  persons  working  for 
their  own  benefit. 

These  statements  of  the  eminent  econo- 
mist certainly  possess  a  value  which  we 
will  not  contest ;  their  application  to  the 
present  system  is  undoubted,  but  they  are 
no  justification  of  Communism,  which 
would  merely  extend  the  same  lamentable 
defect  that  exists  in  our  present  social 
organization. 

Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  the  ill- 
effects  of  the  wages'  system  on  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work  are  considerably 
mitigated  by  the  workman  being  closely 
overlooked  by  his  master,  whose  interest 
it  is  to  see  that  he  works  as  well  and  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  this  superin- 
tendence is  too  difficult  to  be  effectually 
carried  out,  work  is  done  "  by  the  job  "  in- 
stead ;  in  this  way  the  force  of  responsi- 
bility acts  either  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  workman  through  the  medium  of  the 
master.  This  is  generally  the  case  with 
roost  agricultural  labor,  with  mines  and 
small  industries.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mill 
observes,  that  there  are  very  many  cases  in 
which  the  stimulus  of  private  interest  is 
not  called  into  action.  For  instance,  many 
functionaries  and  officials  in  large  compa- 
nies have  a  fixed  stipend,  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  the  way  they  do  their  duty. 
In  such  cases,  it  must  of  course  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  principle  of  responsibility 
is- less  direct  in  its  action,  and  yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  has  more  influence  than  in 
a  Communist  association.  The  superin- 
tendent of  the  laborers  has  the  hope  of 
rising  to  a  higher  post  and  of  receiving 
higher  wages ;  in  addition  to  this  he  gen- 
erally belongs  to  a  class  somewhat  above 
the  workmen  under  him,  and  he  is  thus 
better  able  to  understand  that  his  interest 
lies  in  doing  his  duty  conscientiou  ly ; 
finally  he  knows  that  if  he  does  not  work 
well,  he  may  be  dismissed,  and  that  he 
would  thus  lose  a  position  superior  to 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
have  to  live  by  their  own  exertions.  All 
these  stimulants  to  activity  are  lacking  in 
Communism.  The  superintendent  or 
overseer  is  not  urged  to  display  the  utmost 
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zeal  in  his  power  by  any  hope  of  better 
pay,  or  fear  of  losing  what  he  already  en- 
joys. True,  he  has  a  certain  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  society,  his  own  being 
dependent  on  it,  an  interest  which  the 
hired  workman  has  not ;  but  this  stimulus, 
which  might  be  efficacious  in  a  small  com- 
munistic association  competing  with  other 
contractors,  would  be  of  no  possible  avail 
in  a  universal  association  for  governmental 
purposes,  for  there  would  be  no  propor- 
tion whatever  between  his  disposition  to 
neglect,  and  the  benefit  he  could  obtain 
from  the  addition  of  his  personal  produce 
to  the  general  produce  of  some  millions  of 
co-associates.  Nowadays,  when  a  work- 
man is  idle  he  is  dismissed ;  as  the  Com- 
munist workshop  would  comprise  the 
whole  country,  dismissal  would  mean  ex- 
ile, a  punishment  so  severe  that  it  would 
probably  be  replaced  by  imprisonment. 
So  that,  not  self-sacrifice,  but  the  gaoler 
would  be  the  pivot  of  the  new  state  of  so- 
ciety, I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
Mill  goes  too  far  when  he  sums  up  his  con- 
clusion as  follows :  — 

I  consider  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  an 
open  question  as  to  what  extent  the  power  of 
labor  would  be  decreased  by  Communism, 
and  even  whether  it  would  be  so  at  all. 

I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
nothing  but  very  fervent  religious  feeling 
can  induce  men  to  give  up  entirely  their 
private  interests  and  their  own  free-will 
for  the  benefit  of  society.  The  experi- 
ment has  been  made  several  times.  Those 
who  have  made  religious  conviction  the 
basis  of  the  association  have  sometimes 
been  successful ;  the  others  have  invaria- 
bly failed. 

Communism  is  a  protest  against  the 
existing  order  rather  than  a  system  of  or- 
ganization in  itself.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
owes  its  birth  to  an  erroneous  inference 
from  the  principle  of  fraternity  or  from 
that  of  equality,  but  in  neither  case  does 
it  offer  any  hope  of  a  new  social  order. 
Real  study  of  man's  instincts  is  entirely 
lacking  in  its  doctrines  and  precepts.  It 
disdains  to  study  because  it  only  recog- 
nizes in  our  present  state  of  society  spoli- 
ation and  injustice,  and  the  order  of  things 
it  dreams  of  is  the  exact  reverse  of  what  it 
sees.  It  troubles  itself  nought  with  the 
laws  of  production  and  distribution ;  they 
are  unessential,  and  are  to  be  entirely  set 
aside.  There  is  no  transition  between  the 
forests  primeval  and  paradise,  between 
the  wandering  savage  and  angels  united 


in  bonds  of  ineffable  love.  It  does  not 
understand  the  onward  march  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  fails  to  perceive  the  slow  and 
arduous,  but  none  the  less  sure  and  glo- 
rious, progress  of  reason. 

The  problem  set  by  Socialism  —  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  science  of  society  and  civ-  ' 
ilization — is  the  following:  Since  men 
are  equal  by  right,  and  possess  divers 
aptituaes  and  inclinations,  how  shall  the 
right,of  each  to  his  means  of  production 
be  secured  to  him,  and  how,  at  the  same 
time,  shall  labor  be  stimulated  by  respon- 
sibility? In  other  words,  in  what  manner 
should  the  association  of  mankind  be  so 
organized  that  equity  may  govern  all 
social  relations?  Communism  has  not 
answered  this  question,  because  it  has 
never  even  asked  it  Its  aspiration  is 
generous,  but  it  in  no  way  solves  the  diffi- 
culty before  us.  Since  Campanella,  Com- 
munism has  not  made  one  step  forwards, 
and  since  More,  it  has  gone  backward. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  at  its 
zenith.  Plato  was  its  inspired  advocate, 
and  St.  Paul  its  austere  apostle;  while 
the  days  of  primitive  Christianity  were  its 
period  of  religious  enthusiasm,  of  daring 
proselytism,  and  of  practical  realization. 
Mr.  Bellamy's  Utopia,  in  spite  of  the 
charm  of  the  pictures  he  draws,  and  the 
skill  of  his  economic  arguments,  seems  to 
me  inferior  to  More's. 

Though  I  have  thus  pointed  out  some 
of  the  chief  objections  to  Communism,  I 
am  well  aware  that  they  are  not  all  equally 
important.  But  I  think  we  may  draw  this 
conclusion  from  them,  as  a  whole,  that  as 
long  as  men  are  such  as  they  now  are, 
and  seem  likely  to  remain  for  some  time 
to  come,  generous  minds  may  sigh  for 
Communism  as  an  enchanting  picture  of 
regenerate  humanity,  but  that  it  is  not,  in 
its  present  shape,  a  scheme  suitable  for 
men.  In  the  sphere  of  economy  it  would 
snap  asunder  the  spring  of  all  work  and 
effort,  while  in  the  judgment  seat  it  would 
not  respect  justice,  seeing  that  it  fails  to 
ensure  to  each  the  fruit  of  his  labor.  The 
second  defect  is  more  serious  than  the 
first,  for  there  is  just  a  remote  chance  that 
some  sort  of  motive  power  might  become 
developed  in  man,  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to 
production  with  the  same  force  as  does 
private  interest;  but  men  will  never  will- 
ingly submit  to  a  system  which  rewards 
good  and  bad  workmen  alike. 

The  sole  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
studying  communistic  programmes  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  criticise  with  more  or 
less  eloquence  and  with  a  good  deal  of 
truth,  the  abuses  of  our  social  organiza- 
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tion,  and  that  they  stir  up  an  enthusiasm 
for  reform. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  past  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed  that  the  future  is  not 
for  Communism.  The  system  of  property 
is  rather  making  progress  than  losing 
*  ground ;  it  has  always  had  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  principle  of  organization 
superior  to  that  of  Communism.  Property 
will  not  perish  ;  but  there  will  be.  gradual 
modifications  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
held.  It  will  become  more  and  more  a 
persona],  and  less  and  less  an  hereditary 
right.  Every  institution  which  is  essen- 
tially stationary  by  nature,  is  condemned 
to  disappear,*sooner  or  later,  because  all 
things  change,  and  more  particularly  the 
thoughts  and  faiths  of  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  principles  which 
form  the  necessary  basis  of  society  sub- 
sist always,  being  accounted  for  and  justi- 
fied by  our  very  nature ;  only  they  are 
gradually  modified  and  perfected  in  the 
process  of  general  progress.  The  relics 
of  barbarous  times  disappear  one  by  one 
as  these  principles  draw  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  ideal  of  justice,  growing  more  and 
more  at  each  step  into  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  reason,  and  more  and  more 
favorable  to  the  happiness  of  all.  Such 
is,  and  has  ever  been,  the  destinv  of  prop- 
erty, as  I  have  shown  in  my  book,  "  Prim- 
itive Property."  The  laws  with  regard  to 
it  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  very 
different  with  different  nations ;  frequently 
they  have  varied  very»much  with  the  same 
people,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  they  will 
suffer  many  more  changes.  None  but  the 
enemies  of  property  would  wish  to  restrict 
it  within  the  limits  of  its  present  pre- 
scribed boundaries.  Social  institutions 
gradually  become  transformed,  but  they 
generally  develop  in  a  certain  given  direc- 
tion, and  according  to  fixed  rules;  at  all 
events  during  many  consecutive  centuries. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  property  will 
become  modified  in  the  way  I  have  indi- 
cated, and  the  changes  which  have  already 
taken  place  allow  of  our  foreseeing,  in  a 
measure,  those  which  are  likely  to  ensue. 
Property  is  becoming  more  accessible;  it 
is  therefore  probable  that  a  time  will  come 
when  all  will  share  in  it,  as  it  is  essential 
to  a  real  state  of.  freedom,  and  the  true  de- 
velopment of  individuality  that  all  should 
accomplish.  It  is  also  becoming  more 
and  more  a  reward  of  labor ;  we  may 
therefore  reasonably  believe  that  by-ana- 
by  that  maxim,  which  is  at  once  both  the 
absolute  negation  of  Communism  and  the 
most  sacred  justice,  will  receive  due  legis- 
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lative  recognition :  To  each  the  produce 
and  nothing  but  the  produce  of  his  labor. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
AT  WETHERBY. 

Wetherby  is  one  of  those  vast,  solid, 
north-country  mansions  which  excite  ad- 
miration rather  than  a  spirit  of  covetous- 
ness  in  the  breast  of  the  beholder.  Stand- 
ing upon  high  ground,  this  huge,  weather- 
worn pile  of  grey  stone  commands  from 
its  many  windows  a  wide  view  over  the 
counties  of  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  upon 
the  borders  of  which  it  is  situated,  and 
presents  a  sufficiently  imposing  appear- 
ance by  reason  of  its  size,  though  its 
architectural  merits  are  scarcely  of  the 
first  order.  When  the  wind  blows  from 
the  north«east(a  happy  condition  of  things 
which  commonly  prevails  throughout  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring),  it  is  cold  be- 
yond all  power  of  words  to  describe,  or 
of  any  furnace  to  overcome;  it  is  lonely 
because  the  extent  of  its  owner's  territory 
converts  near  neighbors  into  distant  ones, 
and  it  is  dreary  apart  from  climatic  disad- 
vantages, because  no  house-party  large 
enough  to  fill  it  can  possibly  be  assembled 
within  its  walls.  Nevertheless,  this  bleak 
domain  is  not  always  bleak.  In  hot  sum- 
mers (for  even  Durham  and  Yorkshire 
have  a  summer,  and  even  England,  as  we 
know,  can  boast  of  a  hot  one  every  now 
and  again)  the  whispering  woods  and 
grassy  glades  of  Wetherby  afford  a  retreat 
which  to  many  a  weary  Londoner  would 
seem  like  Paradise,  nor  was  their  beauty 
thrown  away  upon  Marcia  Brett,  who 
sometimes  fancied  that  she  enjoyed  soli- 
tude and  communion  with  nature.  If  this 
was  quite  a  mistake  —  as  in  all  probability 
it  was — sufficient  time  to  discover  her 
error  was  not  granted  to  her ;  for  she  had 
not  tasted  the  delights  of  sylvan  existence 
for  three  days,  when  her  hostess  remarked 
casually, — 

"  Mr.  Archdale  is  to  arrive  this  even- 
ing. I  forget  whether  I  told  you  that  he 
is  to  paint  the  panels  of  the  ball-room  for 
us.  It  will  be  a  long  job,  and  it  will  keep 
him  busy  all  day  long ;  so  I  dare  say  he 
will  not  be  much  in  our  way." 

Marcia  both  felt  and  looked  astonished  ; 
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but  Lady  Wetherby  did  not  choose  to 
notice  that.  "He  asked  himself,"  she  ex- 
plained. "Artists,  I  suppose,  must  be 
allowed  such  privileges,  though  they  are 
sometimes  a  little  inconvenient.  One 
comfort  is,  that  I  don't  feel  called  upon  to 
provide  entertainment  for  him." 

An  irrepressible  smile  appeared  for  a 
moment  upon  Marcia's  lips ;  she  may 
have  thought  that  the  task  of  entertaining 
Mr.  Archdale  might  safely  be  committed 
to  her.  But  this,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
was  by  no  means  Lady  Wetherby's  view 
of  the  case ;  nor  was  the  young  artist, 
who  duly  appeared  at  the  dinner-table  that 
night,  suffered  to  forget  that  he  had  joined 
the  party  in  a  purely  professional  capacity. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  be  prevented 
from  spending  a  part  of  the  evening  with 
the  ladies ;  but  he  could  be,  and  was,  pre- 
vented from  spending  a  single  minute  with 
one  of  them  alone.  And,  on  the  following 
morning,  he  was  informed,  in  the  most 
considerate  way,  that  nobody  would  think 
of  interrupting  him  at  his  labors.  If  he 
preferred  to  have  his  luncheon  brought  to 
him  in  the  ball-room,  be  was  to  ring  the 
bell  and  say  so ;  he  was  to  make  himself 
quite  at  home,  and  to  order  anything  that 
he  wanted,  including  a  horse,  when  he  felt 
the  need  of  exercise  and  fresh  air. 

"In  short,"  said  Lady  Wetherby  gra- 
ciously, "we  shall  go  on  just  as  if  you 
were  not  here,  and  you  must  not  trouble 
your  head  about  any  of  us." 

Archdale  did  not  allow  diffidence  to  de- 
ter him  from  suggesting  that  Mrs.  Brett 
might  like  to  explore  the  neighborhood  on 
horseback  and  adding  that  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  escort  her;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  Marcia  did  not  ride,  and 
all  his  ingenuity  was  employed  in  vain  to 
defeat  the  vigilance  of  her  too  devoted 
friend.  It  was  useless  to  bounce  into  the 
library  or  the  boudoir  at  unexpected  times ; 
nothing  was  gained  by  patiently  prome- 
nading the  garden  before  breakfast,  nor 
did  it  avail  him  to  request  Mrs.  Brett's 
honest  opinion  of  his  work,  so  far  as  it 
had  gone.  Mrs.  Brett  was  quite  willing 
to  pass  judgment  upon  his  outlines,  but 
so  also  was  Lady  Wetherby ;  they  ap- 
peared to  be  absolutely  inseparable,  and 
the  most  provoking  part  of  the  whole 
business  was  that  Marcia  evidently  en- 
joyed this  very  poor  and  unduly  protracted 
joke. 

Such  jokes  are  always  enjoyed  by  wom- 
en, and  Marcia  was  not  yet  weary  of  this 
one  at  the  end  of  the  week,  by  which  time 
Archdale's  exasperation  could  no  longer 
be  concealed.    Knowing,  as  she  did,  that 


neither  Lady  Wetherby  nor  anybody  else 
could  prevent  her  from  granting  the  inter- 
view that  he  desired,  so  soon  as  it  should 
please  her  to  be  merciful,  she  naturally 
chose  to  prolong  a  state  of  things  which  it 
was  at  her  option  to  terminate.  It  was, 
however,  terminated  at  length  by  circura-. 
stances  with  which  she  had  nothing  to  do. 
Apolitical  meeting  having  been  appointed 
to  take  place  in  one  of  the  large  neighbor- 
ing towns,  and  sundry  statesmen  having 
intimated  their  intention  of  speaking  at  it, 
Lord  Wetherby  could  do  no  less  than 
offer  hospitality  to  the  orators  and  their 
families;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  an 
assembly  of  seme  twenty  persons  claimed 
his  wife's  attention  one  evening.  Poor 
Lady  Wetherby  knew  very  well  what  was 
sure  to  happen ;  but  how  could  she  help 
it?  She  kept  Marcia  beside  her  after 
dinner,  and  engaged  her  in  conversation 
with  the  political  ladies ;  but,  of  course, 
the  groups  broke  up  when  the  men  came 
in  from  the  dining-room,  and,  equally  of 
course,  Archdale  succeeded  in  drawing 
Mrs.  Brett  away  to  an  open  window, 
whence  a  charming  prospect  of  moon-lit 
lawn  and  garden  could  be  descried. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  rather 
nice  to  go  outside  for  a  few  minutes  ?  "  he 
asked  humbly.  "This  room  is  stiflingly 
hot,  and,  though  I  suppose  these  people 
are  too  old  and  solemn  to  perpetrate  a 
round  game,  one  of  them  is  sure  to  be 
asked  to  sing  presently,  which  will  be  al- 
most as  bad." 

Marcia,  who  was  not  looking  at  him  and 
seemed  to  be  p re-occupied  with  thoughts 
of  her  own,  nodded  and  stepped  out  on  to 
the  grass  without  more  ado.  Twenty-four 
hours  earlier  she  would  perhaps  have 
shown  herself  less  accommodating,  but  it 
so  chanced  that  she  had  received  that 
morning  a  letter  from  her  husband  which 
had  not  only  annoyed  her  a  good  deal, 
but  had  produced  upon  her  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  produce  ;  this,  unluckily,  was 
the  usual  fate  of  Mr.  Brett's  letters  to  his 
wife. 

"  I  have  been  sorry,"  he  wrote,  "  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Archdale  is  staying  in  the 
house  with  you,  and  I  confess  that,  if  I  had 
known  he  would  be  there,  I  should  have 
hesitated  t<»  let  you  accept  Lady  Wether- 
by's  invitation.  "  You  will  understand  that 
I  mean  nothing  more  than  I  say;  only  I 
think  it  right  to  tell  you  —  in  case  you  do 
not  already  know  it  —  that  the  coincidence 
of  your  leaving  London  simultaneously 
and  meeting  in  Yorkshire  will  be  com- 
mented upon.    Under  the  circumstances, 
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I  think  it  well  that  you  should  join  me  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  have  arranged  to 
move  down  to  Lynton,  where  I  have  se- 
cured a  house  for  the  summer  months, 
somewhat  earlier  than  I  had  intended.  I 
have  sent  some  of  the  servants  to  make 
preparations.  Willie's  holidays,  as  you 
know,  will  begin  in  about  a  fortnights 
time,  so  that  you  will  have  a  more  powerful 
motive  for  coming  south  than  any  mere 
wish  of  mine  could  supply.  I  should,  how- 
ever, much  prefer  your  quitting  your  pres- 
ent quarters  early  next  week." 

Marcia  thought  this  missive  ungenerous, 
unmanly,  and  ungentlemanlike,  and  she 
mentally  applied  all  these  epithets,  be- 
sides some  stronger  ones,  to  it.  It  was, 
at  any  rate,  unwise  and  unprofitable ;  for 
after  she  had  perused  it  she  resolved  that 
nothing  should  induce  her  to  leave  Weth- 
erby  a  day  sooner  than  she  had  originally 
purposed ;  furthermore,  she  determined 
that  she  would  no  longer  deny  herself  the 
pleasure  of  talking  to  Mr.  Archdale  when 
she  felt  so  inclined.  What  had  she  done 
to  be  treated  with  such  distrust?  Cer- 
tainly, if  she  had  been  minded  to  forget 
her  duty,  it  would  not  have  been  Lady 
Wetherby's  precautions  or  Eustace's  sus- 
picions that  would  have  roused  her  to 
a  keener  sense  of  it.  So  she  had  not  a 
word  to  say  against  Archdale's  proposal 
that  they  should  stroll  across  the  garden 
towards  the  shrubberies  which  adjoined 
Lord  Wetherby's  famous  coverts,  nor  did 
she  resent  the  reproachful  accents  in 
which  be  inquired  why  he  had  been  sent  to 
Coventry  for  a  week. 

"  I  haven't  sent  you  to  Coventry,"  she 
answered;  "but  I  don't  wish  Laura  to 
think  that  I  asked  you  to  come  here  and 
she  evidently  does  think  that  you  are  only 
here  because  I  am.  I  warned  you  in  Lon- 
don, you  know,  that  she  would. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  told  you  that  I  hadn't  the 
slightest  objection  to  her  being  aware  of 
the  truth.     Have  you  any  objection  ?  " 

Marcia  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I 
have  a  strong  objection  to  being  worried," 
she  replied,  "  and  of  late  everybody  seems 
to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  worry 
me.  The  worst  of  them  all  is  ray  hus- 
band, because  he  doesn't  really  care  in 
the  least  what  I  do  or  who  my  friends  may 
be." 

"  Does  Mr.  Brett  consider  me  an  unde- 
sirable friend  for  you  ? "  Archdale  in- 
quired. 

44  Oh,  I  suppose  so,  or  else  he  considers 
it  undesirable  in  the  abstract  that  I  should 
have  any  friends  at  all,  except  women. 
But,  as  I  told  you,  he  doesn't  really  care  I 


one  way  or  the  other.  This  morning  I 
had  orders  from  him  to  proceed  as  soon 
as  possible  to  Devonshire,  where  we  are 
to  spend  the  summer  —  and  what  an  enjoy- 
able summer  it  will  be  !  He  has  taken  a 
house  at  Lynton  —  have  you  ever  been 
there  ?  " 

Archdale  had  not  visited  that  pictur- 
esque neighborhood,  but  had  long  desired 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  and 
hoped  ere  long  to  carry  his  wish  into 
effect. 

"  Only  not  this  year,  please,"  said  Mar- 
cia, laughing.  "  I  should  be  delighted  to 
see  you,  but  I'm  afraid  Eustace  would 
not ;  and,  as  I  don't  know  a  single  soul  in 
those  parts,  it  is  very  essential  to  my  com- 
fort that  Eustace  should  be  kept  in  a  mod- 
erately good  humor." 

Her  companion  made  no  immediate  re- 
joinder ;  he  was  walking  beside  her  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground.  "  I  don't  know,"  he 
began  at  length,  "  whether  I  am  going  to 
say  anything  shockingly  immoral,  but  it 
does  seem  to  me  a  great  pity  that  mar- 
riages can't  be  dissolved  by  mutual  con- 
sent. Why  should  one  be  made  to  suffer 
all  one's  life  because  one  has  fallen  into  a 
little  mistake  in  one's  youth  ?  " 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
Marcia  .recognized  them.  She  did  not, 
however,  think  it  necessary  to  state  these 
for  Mr.  Archdale's  benefit,  but  merely 
observed,  "  Little  mistakes  lead  to  great 
disasters ;  it's  the  way  of  the  world  and 
there's  no  help  for  it.  Still,  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  rather  hard  that  experience 
should  be  such  a  useless  thing.  If  one 
could  begin  all  over  again,  one  would  know 
better  and  act  differently ;  but  one  can't 
begin  again." 

44  No,"  agreed  Archdale,  sighing;  "one 
can't  undo  what  is  done ;  but  one  is  surely 
entitled  to  get  such  happiness  out  of  life 
as  remains  possible.  Every  man  and 
evety  woman  has  a  moral  right,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  choice  of  friends." 

44  Very  likely ;  but  claiming  a  right  isn't 
always  the  way  to  ensure  happiness,  I'm 
afraid." 

They  continued  to  beat  about  the  bush 
after  this  fashion  for  some  little  time 
longer.  Neither  of  them  perhaps  quite 
entered  into  the  sentiments  of  the  other, 
yet  there  was  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween them  which  was  probably  sufficient 
for  immediate  purposes.  Marcia  did  not 
care  to  disguise  the  fact  that  she  had  no 
love  for  her  husband,  while  Archdale  was 
extremely  anxious  to  make  it  clear  that,  if 
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he  himself  were  in  that  fortunate  man's 
place,  no  wish  of  hers  would  remain  un- 
gratified.  His  manner  was  more  subdued 
and  more  respectful  than  usual;  he  said 
very  little  which  might  not  have  been  said 
in  the  presence  of  Lady  Wetherby,  and 
Marcia,  who  was  conscious  of  having 
allowed  her  tongue  far  too  much  liberty, 
could  not  but  feel  grateful  to  him  for  his 
moderation.  Also  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  companionship  and  his  sympathy, 
which  was  insinuated  rather  than  spoken, 
were  delightful  to  her. 

Delightful,  too,  were  the  stillness  and 
fragrance  of  the  summer  night  and  the 
moonlit  vistas  of  the  woods,  which  they 
had  now  entered.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  amid  such  surroundings  and  in  the 
interchange  of  half-confidences,  they 
should  have  lost  count  of  time;  still  less 
surprising,  perhaps,  was  it  that  they  should 
have  lost  an  even  more  important  thing, 
namely,  all  accurate  knowledge  of  their 
whereabouts.  When  at  last  Marcia  con- 
sulted her  watch  she  gave  a  cry  of  dismay. 

•'Good  gracious  1"  she  exclaimed. 
"Do  you  know  that  we  have  been  out 
jiore  than  an  hour  ?  We  must  go  back  at 
once." 

And  very  shortly  after  this  it  was  that 
the  difficulty  of  finding  their  way  back  be- 
came manifest  to  both  of  them.  To  the 
unaccustomed  eye  one  shooting-drive  is 
exactly  like  another;  they  had  already 
sauntered  along  three  or  four  of  these, 
and  if  they  now  turned  to  the  right  instead 
of  to  the  left  they  only  obeyed  the  instinct 
which  sways  most  people  who  have  omit- 
ted to  provide  themselves  with  a  compass. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  Archdale  at 
length,  "but  it's  useless  to  disguise  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  J  haven't  the 
faintest  idea  where  I  am  —  have  you  ?  " 

44  I  know  that  I  am  in  a  dense  forest 
which  appears  to  have  no  limits,"  an- 
swered Marcia,  with  a  vexed  laugh. 
"  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  follow 
our  noses.  Wetherby  may  be  in  front  of 
us  or  behind  us ;  but  if  we  walk  straight 
on  I  suppose  we  shall  reach  the  open 
country  before  we  die." 

Archdale  could  suggest  no  better  course, 
and,  indeed,  the  result  of  adopting  it  was 
moderately  successful,  since,  after  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  they  did  emerge  upon  a 
hillside  whence  the  chimneys  of  Wetherby 
could  be  descried;  but  it  took  them  the 
best  part  of  another  half-hour  to  reach  the 
house,  where  they  met  with  the  reception 
which  their  behavior  seemed  to  have  mer- 
ited. The  men  had  adjourned  to  the 
smoking-room  and  some  of  the  ladies  had 


gone  to  bed ;  but  a  few  still  remained  with 
Lady  Wetherby,  and  these  evidendy  ap- 
proved of  the  annoyed  tone  in  which  she 
addressed  the  wancterers. 

44  We  thought  you  must  be  lost,"  she 
said.  u  I  was  just  going  to  send  out  men 
with  lanterns  to  search  for  you.  Where 
have  you  been  ?  " 

44  We  were  lost,  but  we  are  found  again," 
answered  Archdale,  who  was  not  easily 
disconcerted.  44  You  ought  to  have  sign- 
posts put  up  in  those  woods  of  yours,  Lady 
Wetherby;  the  Hampton  Court  maze  is 
nothing  to  them." 

Marcia  did  not  attempt  to  excuse  her- 
self. She  knew  very  well  that  a  jury  of 
her  own  sex  would  never  acquit  her  and 
that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  breath  to 
back  up  her  companion's  statement ; 
therefore,  she  only  said  that  she  had  had 
a  long  tramp  and  was  tired  out ;  imme- 
diately after  which  she  took  up  a  bedroom 
candlestick,  wished  everybody  good-night, 
and  retired. 

Archdale  was  preparing  to  imitate  her 
when  Lady  Wetherby  laid  a  detaining; 
hand  upon  his  coat-sleeve.  He  could  not 
disobey  that  intimation,  so  be  remained 
resignedly  where  he  was  until  be  and  his 
hostess  were  left  in  sole  possession  of  the 
drawing-room,  when  he  remarked,  44  Now 
I  am  going  to  catch  it,  I  suppose.  All  the 
same,  we  did  lose  our  way." 

44  Very  likely  you  did,  returned  Lady 
Wetherby  curtly.  *4 1  have  nothing  to  say 
about  that  except  that  you  had  no  business 
to  lose  your  way ;  but  one  thing  I  am  quite 
determined  about,  and  that  is  that  I  will 
not  allow  you  the  chance  of  making  such 
a  blunder  again.  I  am  sorry  to  appear 
inhospitable,  Mr.  Archdale,  but  I  must  ask 
you  to  go  away  to-morrow  and  not  to  come 
back  until  Marcia  has  left  us.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  what  these  people  must 
have  thought." 

44 1  give  you  my  word,"  answered  Arch- 
dale, "  that  I  am  as  innocent  as  a  new-born 
babe.  We  should  have  been  back  ever  so 
long  ago  if  we  hadn't  unfortunately  taken 
the  wrong  turning." 

44  Oh,  of  course ;  and  in  your  innocence 
you  wMl  take  the  wrong  turning  again  on 
the  earliest  opportunity.  Now,  Mr.  Arch- 
dale, I  am  going  to  be  perfectly  candid 
with  you.  I  doirt  know  whether  you  are 
a  gentleman  in  the  sense  that  I  under- 
stand that  term  or  not ;  but,  from  the  little 
that  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  should  think 
that  you  had  principles  of  a  kind  and  a 
vast  stock  of  selfishness.  Well,  if  you  go 
on  as  you  are  doing,  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  cause  a  permanent  rupture  be- 
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tween  Marcia  and  her  husband.  You 
wouldn't  like  that,  I  presume." 

44  Really,"  answered  Archdale,  who,  nat- 
urally enough,  did  not  relish  being  told  in 
such  plain  language  that  he  was  no  gentle- 
man, "  if  I  possessed  the  power  that  you 
give  me  credit  fo'r,  which  I  don't  at  all 
admit,  I  should  not  feel  that  I  was  guilty 
of  any  great  crime  by  exercising  it.  Her 
husband  is  evidently  a  brute." 

"  No,  he  is  only  an  ordinary,  honest  man 
who  is  clever  in  some  ways  and  stupid  in 
others ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
What  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  like  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  having  upon  your 
bands  a  woman  who  was  separated  from 
ber  husband  through  you.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  quick  at  reading  character ;  but 
I  think  I  can  read  yours  well  enough  to 
understand  that  much.  You  had  better 
leave  her  alone,  Mr.  Archdale.  Anyhow, 
you  can't  refuse  to  be  telegraphed  for  to- 
morrow morning." 

14  Of  course  I  can't,"  agreed  Archdale, 
smiling.  44 1  will  be  telegraphed  for,  then, 
and  I  will  leave  by  the  first  train.  Never- 
theless, you  will  perhaps  excuse  my  saying 
that  your  remarks  are  almost  as  unflatter- 
ing to  Mrs.  Brett  as  they  are  to  myself." 

Unflattering  they  might  be  ;  but  he  felt 
that,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  bore  refer- 
ence to  himself,  they  were  true.  He  had 
no  liking  for  tragedy  nor  even  for  that 
kind  of  serio-comedy  in  which  the  serious 
element  predominates.  He  adored  Mrs. 
Brett;  but  he  knew  that  he  could  live 
without  her,  whereas,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, he  certainly  could  not  live 
with  her.  Therefore  it  would,  without 
doubt,  be  right  and  wise  to  absent  himself 
from  her  until  such  time  as  his  emotions, 
and  possibly  also  hers,  should  have  be- 
come more  amenable  to  restraint.  Jn  all 
honesty  and  sincerity  he  desired  to  do 
nothing  wrong  and  to  harm  nobody  — 
least  of  all  himself.  He  perceived  that 
sooner  or  later  he  would  have  to  execute 
a  strategic  movement  of  retreat,  and  pain- 
ful though  it  was  to  him  to  be  driven  away 
from  one  to  whom  (for  the  time  being)  his 
whole  heart  belonged,  there  was  consola- 
tion in  the  thought  that  he  was  being 
driven  away,  that  he  was  not  retiring  of 
his  own  free  will.  He  slept  quite  soundly 
that  night,  and  on  the  following  morning 
before  Dreakfast  he  was  summoned  up  to 
London.  However,  he  thought  himself 
bound  in  common  civility  to  leave  a  note 
for  Mrs.  Brett,  in  which  he  expressed 
deep  regret  at  being  compelled  to  go 
away  without  wishing  her  good-bye,  and 
added  that  he  looked  forward  to  meeting 


her  once  more  in  the  autumn,  if,  as  she 
had  given  him  to  understand,  he  must  not 
venture  to  invade  her  summer  quarters. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
WILLIE'S  FIRST  HOLIDAYS. 

Mr.  Brett  had  been  not  a  little  vexed 
to  hear  that  Archdale  had  followed  his 
wife  to  Wetherby.  His  sisterio  law, 
Caroline,  who  had  obtained  this  informa- 
tion from  some  source  or  other,  had 
hastened  to  impart  it  to  him,  and  had  not 
failed,  while  doing  so,  to  point  out  that 
such  an  encounter  could  hardly  be  the  re- 
sult of  mere  chance.  He  himself  had 
difficulty  in  believing  it  to  be  wholly  un- 
premeditated ;  so  that,  although  he  pre- 
ferred blaming  Archdale  to  blaming  Lady 
Wetherby  or  Marcia,  he  felt  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  remove  the  latter  as  soon  as 
might  be  from  an  equivocal  position.  He 
managed  to  arrange  an  earlier  date  than 
had  been  fixed  upon  for  the  commence- 
ment of  his  holiday;  he  composed  the 
letter  of  which  a  portion  has  been  quoted 
to  his  wife,  and  he  journeyed  down  to 
Lynton  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
she  would  join  him  there  at  once.  He 
did  not  often  issue  instructions  or  even 
express  wishes,  but  when  he  did  so  they 
were  usually  complied  with;  therefore 
her  reply,  which  reached  him  two  days 
after  his  arrival  in  the  -far-west  locality 
where  he  had  decided  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer, gave  him  both  surprise  and  annoy- 
ance. 

44 1  am  sorry,"  Marcia  wrote,  44  that  you 
don't  like  Mr.  Archdale ;  but  I  can't  say 
that  I  wonder  at  it,  because  you  never  do 
like  the  people  whom  I  like.  Luckily, 
however,  he  left  this  morning,  and  I  shall 
not  now  have  to  make  myself  ridiculous 
by  cutting  short  my  visit  here.  I  should 
be  curious  to  know  who  has  4  commented 
upon '  the  coincidence  that  you  speak  of  if 
I  couldn't  form  a  tolerably  good  guess. 
Pray  assure  Caroline,  with  my  love,  that 
she  is  not  likely  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  that  I  have  eloped  with  any- 
body. You  may  expect  me  when  Willie's 
holidays  begin  ;  I  shall  probably  pick  him 
up  at  Farnborough,  and  bring  him  with 
me." 

Mr.  Brett  was  at  least  as  averse  to  mak- 
ing himself  ridiculous  as  Marcia  could  be, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  had 
escaped  committing  that  act  of  gratuitous 
folly.  In  any  case,  he  did  not  see  his  way 
to  despatch  a  second  summons,  and  he 
wished  with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  not 
been  in  such  a  hurry  to  move  down  to 
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Devonshire.  It  was  desperately  dull  in 
that  beautiful  but  remote  spot ;  deprived 
of  his  work  and  his  club,  he  did  not  know 
how  to  get  through  the  long  hours,  nor 
could  he  keep  himself  from  brooding  over 
the  disappointments  of  life,  by  admiring 
the  changing  colors  of  cliff  and  moorland 
or  gazing  across  the  Bristol  Channel  at 
the  faint  blue  outline  of  the  Welsh  coast. 
To  be  sure,  things  would  not  have  been 
much  better  if  he  had  had  Marcia  with 
him ;  but  that  was  scarcely  a  consolatory 
reflection. 

Marcia,  meanwhile,  found  it  a  very  con- 
solatory reflection  that  her  husband  had 
hastened  away  from  London  to  no  purpose. 
She  stood  in  some  need  of  consolation, 
because  Archdale's  precipitate  exit  had 
provoked  her  very  much,  and  she  was  not 
so  simple  as  to  believe  in  the  telegram 
which  he  had  put  forward  as  an  excuse. 

"I  suppose  this  means  that  you  have 
turned  him  out  of  the  house,  Laura,"  she 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  saying  to  her 
friend. 

"I  didn't  exactly  turn  him  out,"  Lady 
Wetherby  replied  composedly,  "but  I 
don't  deny  that  I  requested  him  to  go.  It 
was  entirely  your  own  fault,  Marcia,  and  I 
am  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  myself ;  so  you 
needn't  scowl  at  me.  What  possessed  you 
to  lose  yourself  with  him  in  the  woods?" 

"As  if  one  did  that  kind  of  thing  on 
purpose  !  I  ruined  my  frock,  and  a  new 
pair  of  shoes,  and  now  —  thanks  to  you 
—  everybody  believes  that  I  made  that 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  man  whom 
you  have  chased  off  the  premises ! " 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  they  would  have 
believed  anything  else  if  he  had  remained 
here?  Nothing  that  you  or  I  could  have 
done  would  have  made  them  believe  that 
you  really  lost  your  way ;  but  I  thought  to 
myself,  that  at  least  I  could  take  measures 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  a  disas- 
ter, and  I  took  them  accordingly.  Epi- 
sodes of  that  kind  are  disasters,  you  know, 
Marcia." 

Marcia  declared  that  she  did  not  see 
that  at  all,  and  added  that  only  those  amia- 
ble persons  who  were  always  hoping  that 
some  disaster  might  happen  to  their  neigh- 
bors would  take  such  a  view  of  an  every- 
day occurrence.  She  was  much  incensed 
against  her  friend,  who  ought,  she  thought, 
to  have  stood  by  her  more  loyally,  nor  was 
she  best  pleased  with  Archdale  for  sub- 
mitting with  meekness  to  a  sentence  of 
banishment.  However,  she  forgave  him 
when  she  took  into  account  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  staying  in  a  house  the 
mistress  of  which  has  requested  you  to 


quit  it;  she  was,  besides,  all  the  more 
ready  to  forgive  him  because  she  felt  sure 
that  he  must  have  gone  away  very  reluc- 
tantly. In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  she 
felt  able  to  forgive  Laura  also,  seeing  that 
there  was,  after  all,  some  justification  for 
the  scruples  of  a  lady  who  was  nothing  if 
not  conventional;  she  did  not,  however, 
forgive  Eustace,  for  whose  insulting  innu- 
endoes she  could  And  no  justification  at 
all. 

Poor  Mr.  Brett  did  not  deal  in  innuen- 
does, and  certainly  had  not  meant  to  be 
insulting.  He  only  wrote  once  from  Lyn- 
ton  to  his  wife,  and  that  was  merely  to  say 
that  he  would  expect  her  upon  the  date 
which  she  had  named.  So  luckless  was 
he,  that  Marcia,  instead  of  giving  him 
credit  for  unselfishness,  took  this  to  be 
but  one  more  proof  of  his  utter  indiffer- 
ence. "  All  he  cares  for  is  to  avoid  scan- 
dal," she  thought.  "  Now  that  he  knows 
Mr.  Archdale  is  out  of  the  way,  he  wouldn't 
mind  if  I  remained  out  of  the  way  too 
until  doomsday." 

Nevertheless,  the  day  upon  which  she 
set  out  from  Wetherby  to  join  him  was  a 
joyful  day  for  her;  for,  although  there 
might  be  no  love  lost  between  her  and  her 
husband,  there  was  love  enough  for  twenty 
between  her  and  her  son,  whom  she  was 
going  to  meet.  At  least,  she  hoped  that 
there  was.  In  her  case,  at  all  events,  sep- 
aration had  brought  about  no  lessening  of 
affection  ;  but  of  course  she  could  not  feel 
quite  so  sure  of  Willie  as  she  did  of  her- 
self. A  boy  when  he  goes  to  school,  like 
a  girl  when  she  is  introduced  to  society, 
turns  over  a  fresh  leaf  in  the  book  of  life  ; 
he  learns  a  great  deal  of  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  ignorant  or  has  but  dimly 
suspected ;  he  sees  the  world  and  human- 
ity with  other  and  clearer,  perhaps  also 
with  sadder  eyes ;  all  of  a  sudden  he  be- 
comes a  rudimentary  man,  and  in  putting 
away  childish  things  he  sometimes  puts 
away  childish  love  and  faith  with  the  rest. 
Ana  to  Marcia,  who  could  not  know  this 
by  experience,  but  divined  it  by  the  aid  of 
that  maternal  instinct  which  never  errs, 
was  nervous  and  flustered  when  the  train 
drew  up  at  Farnborough  Station. 

But  there  was  Willie  waiting  for  her, 
with  his  portmanteau  and  hat  box,  and  as 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  his  round 
face  became  illumined  with  smiles,  and  a 
minute  later  she  was  kissing  him  and  cry- 
ing over  him  —  though  there  was  nothing 
to  cry  about  —  and  she  knew  before  he 
opened  his  lips  that  he  was  her  own  dear 
boy  still,  and  that  this  first  contact  with  a 
world  which  is  full  of  ugly  and  dishearten- 
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ing  experiences  had  not  changed  or  spoilt 
him. 

Of  course  she  had  taken  very  good  care 
to  bribe  the  guard  and  keep  the  carriage 
to  herself.  Presently  she  made  Willie 
stand  away  from  her,  and  surveyed  him 
critically  from  head  to  foot. 

"You  have  grown  quite  an  inch,"  she 
said,  "  and  you  are  improved  —  oh,  yes ! 
you  are  improved.  You  look  stronger, 
and  your  shoulders  are  broader ;  I  think 
you  will  be  a  tall  man.  Ah !  well,  I  sup* 
pose  I  shall  always  wish  you  were  back  in 
petticoats  again;  still  it's  something  to 
nave  a  son  big  enough  to  take  care  of  his 
poor  old  mother.  Now  tell  me  all  about 
yourself  and  what  you  have  been  doing ; 
for  I  have  heard  nothing  yet.  You  don't 
write  at  all  nice  letters,  do  you  know?  " 

The  boy  laughed,  flung  himself  down 
beside  his  mother,  and,  putting  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  laid  his  head  upon  her 
shoulder  just  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do 
in  former  times. 

"One  can't  say  things  in  letters,"  he 
answered ;  "  what  do  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

She  wanted  to  know  everything.  Who 
were  his  friends?  had  the  boys  bullied 
him  at  first?  had  he  fought  any  of  them  ? 
was  be  getting  on  well  at  cricket  ?  And 
then,  as  an  afterthought,  she  inquired 
whether  he  was  taking  home  a  good  report 
from  the  head  master.  "Because  your 
father  is  sure  to  ask  about  that  at  once 
and  make  a  fuss  if  it  isn't  perfectly  satis- 
factory." 

Fortunately,  Willie  was  able  to  reply 
that  his  father  would  have  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  report  that  he  had  in  his 
pocket;  and  this  was  the  sole  allusion 
made  to  Mr.  Brett  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  happy  afternoon.  In  answer  to  the 
other  questions  put  to  him,  Willie  had  a 
great  deal  to  say ;  and  all  that  he  said  was 
delightful  to  listen  to,  not  only  because  he 
incidentally  revealed  his  capacity  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  hold  his  own  amongst 
his  companions,  but  because  it  was  so 
evident  that  his  mother  still  held  the  first 
place  in  his  heart.  It  gave  her  a  passing 
spasm  of  pain  at  her  own  to  remember 
that  she  had  sometimes  forgotten  him 
when  she  had  been  enjoying  herself;  in- 
deed, that  she  had  tried  to  enjoy  herself 
in  order  to  forget  him ;  whereas  he  had 
always  been  thinking  of  her,  and  had 
treasured  up  the  incidents  of  his  best  days 
to  relate  to  her.  But  now  she  was  reas- 
sured ;  she  would  never  try  to  put  her  boy 
out  of  her  mind  again ;  his  love  was  suffi- 
cient for  her,  and  so  long  as  he  cared  for 
her  it  was  little  enough  that  she  would 


trouble  her  head  about  Mr.  Archdale  or 
anybody  else  whose  friendship  might  have 
seemed  worth  having  as  ^pis^aller. 

And,  being  thus  light-hearted  and  con- 
tent, she  was  less  cold  than  she  had  in- 
tended to  be  when,  after  the  long  drive 
from  Barnstaple  to  Lynton,  they  reached 
their  temporary  home  and  discerned  the 
tall,  spare  figure  of  Mr.  Brett,  who  had 
walked  out  to  the  gate  to  meet  them. 

"  Here  we  are,  Eustace,"  she  said, 
jumping  out  of  the  carriage,  "and  we  are 
dying  of  hunger;  so  I  do  hope  you  have 
ordered  an  enormous  dinner  for  us.  What 
a  pretty  place  1 " 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  Mr.  Brett 
replied,  with  his  grave  smile. 

It  was  unquestionably  a  very  pretty 
place,  and  if  Marcia  admired  it  in  the  twi- 
light she  admired  it  still  more  the  next 
morning,  when  a  fresh  breeze  was  blow* 
ing  in  from  the  Atlantic,  and  when  she 
looked  from  her  bedroom  window  upon 
the  sunlit  expanse  of  sea  and  the  tower- 
ing headlands  of  the  coast  line.  The 
house  which  Mr.  Brett  had  taken  stood 
upon  the  very  verge  of  the  cliff  outside 
Lynton  and  was  surrounded  by  a  small 
garden,  where  only  a  few  flowering  shrubs 
had  managed  to  survive  the  fury  of  the 
prevailing  gales.  Far  beneath  lay  Lyn- 
mouth,  a  confused  mass  of  dwellings,  col- 
lected round  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
whence  the  town  takes  its  name,  and  by 
stretching  out  of  the  window,  and  turning 
her  gaze  inland,  Marcia  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  woods  through  which  the 
Lyn  hurries  down  towards  the  sea.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  she  and  Willie 
would  have  some  happy  days  and  walks 
together,  boating  and  fishing;  and  her 
second  —  which  made  her  smile  —  was 
that  Eustace  would  very  soon  have  had 
enough  of  Lynton.  Eustace  did  not  care 
for  sailing,  was  not  an  angler,  and  had  no 
taste  for  country  walks.  It  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  he  would  ere  long 
find  himself  irresistibly  attracted  towards 
the  city  which  he  could  not  ask  his  wife  to 
inhabit  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

She  had  forgotten  that  Mr.  Brett  knew 
how  to  ride.  Her  forgetfulness  was  ex- 
cusable, because  this  was  an  accomplish- 
ment which  he  rarely  displayed,  and  in 
which  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  excel. 
He  had,  however,  bethought  him  that 
Willie  would  like  to  have  his  pony,  and  he 
had  had  one  of  the  carriage  horses  sent 
down  for  his  own  use;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  on  the  very  first  dav  the  father 
and  son  went  out  together  tor  a  gallop 
over  the  moor,  and  Marcia  was  left  out  in 
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the  cold.  This  was  a  disappointment ;  but 
she  bore  it  uncomplainingly.  She  wanted 
the  boy  to  enjoy  his  holidays,  and  she 
wanted  him  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
horsemanship.  After  all,  if  he  had  not 
gone  out  with  his  father,  he  would  have 
gone  out  with  the  groom,  and  she  would 
have  been  equally  deprived  of  his  com- 
pany in  either  case.  What  she  had  not 
reckoned  upon  (for  how  was  she  to  know 
that  hunting  ever  took  place  in  summer?) 
was  that  the  Devon  and  Somerset  hounds 
would  advertise  two  meets  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week, 
and  that  Willie  would  be  wild  with  excite- 
ment at  the  thought  of  a  run  with  them. 
On  the  first  occasion  he  and  Mr.  Brett 
were  absent  from  early  morning  until  din- 
ner-time, when  they  returned  weary  but 
triumphant,  having  seen  plenty  of  sport 
and  passed  through  some  thrilling  experi- 
ences which  the  boy  recounted  breath- 
lessly. Marcia  listened,  and  tried  to  be 
interested,  and  was  in  some  degree  in- 
terested. She  had  had  a  dull  time  of  it; 
but  she  would  not,  perhaps,  have  resented 
that  if  the  jealousy  which  was  a  part  of 
her  nature  had  not  been  aroused  by  certain 
evidences  of  a  good-fellowship  between 
the  father  and  the  son  which  had  never  ap- 
peared before. 

She  astonished  Willie  that  night  by  en- 
tering his  bedroom,  just  after  he  had  laid 
his  tired  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  saying 
abruptly,  "  This  is  what  I  have  always 
dreaded;  you  care  more  for  hunting  than 
you  do  for  me,  and  very  soon  you  will 
care  more  for  your  father  (who  cares  for 
nobody)  than  you  do  for  me.  Oh,  what  a 
miserable  thing  it  is  to  be  a  woman  ! " 

The  boy  opened  his  sleepy  eyes  wide 
and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  dropped. 

"What  is  it,  mummy?"  he  asked  in 
dismay  ;  "  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing,"  answered  Marcia,  half 
laughing,  half  crying,  and  a  little  ashamed 
of  herself ;  "  it  is  natural,  I  suppose,  and 
you  can't  help  yourself.  Only,  you  see,  I 
nave  had  a  miserable  day  all  alone  here, 
and  I  had  been  hoping  that  you  would  take 
me  out  for  a  sail,  and  — and  — oh,  well  it 
doesn't  matter;  but,  Willie,  if  you  ever 
love  him  better  than  me,  you  will  break  my 
heart ! " 

There  was  no  danger  of  her  heart  being 
broken  from  that  cause.  She  received 
assurances  the  sincerity  of  which  she 
could  not  doubt,  and  on  the  following  day 
it  was  to  Mr.  Brett  that  the  part  of  odd 
man  out  was  assigned  ;  for  Willie  and  his 
mother,  having  obtained  the  requisite  per- 
mission, went  off  up  the  river  with  a  fish- 


ing-rod and  a  luncheon-basket,  and  only 
reappeared  at  nightfall.  Doubtless  there 
was  some  lack  of  generosity  in  the  satis- 
faction which  Marcia  felt  on  noticing  that 
her  husband  was  in  one  of  his  most  quer- 
ulous moods;  but  it  is  only  human  to 
desire  that  others  should  experience  what 
they  have  inflicted  on  ourselves,  and  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  how  they  like 
it ;  besides,  she  meant  to  be  very  gener- 
ous on  the  morrow,  which  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  second  meet  of  the  stag- 
hounds.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  not  grumble  at  being  left,  that 
she  would  fill  up  the  day  by  clearing  up 
arrears  of  correspondence,  that  she  would 
perhaps  go  out  for  a  walk  in  the  after- 
noon and  would  rejoice  unselfishly  in  the 
thought  that  Willie  was  having  a  nne  time 
of  it. 

But  when,  quite  at  variance  with  her 
custom,  she  came  down-stairs  early  to  give 
the  sportsmen  their  breakfast,  lo  and  be- 
hold Willie  had  not  donned  the  cords  and 
boots  of  which  he  was  so  proud  !  and  pres- 
ently he  announced  quietly,  in  answer  to 
some  remark  of  Mr.  Brett's,  that  he  was 
not  going  to  hunt  that  day ;  he  was  going 
to  take  his  mother  for  a  sail  instead. 

Mr.  Brett  frowned  and  assumed  the  as- 
pect which  was  familiar  to  unfortunate 
persons  who  knew  that  it  meant  "forty 
shillings  or  a  month." 

••  You  must  not  get  in  the  way  of  being 
capricious,  Willie,"  said  he ;  "  that  is  a 
privilege  which  is  supposed  to  be  re- 
served for  ladies.  The  horses  have  been 
ordered  and  we  shall  have  to  start  in  ten 
minutes." 

The  boy  looked  down  without  replying, 
and  after  a  pause  Marcia  —  though  she 
knew  she  ought  to  hold  her  tongue  — 
could  not  help  pleading,  "  But  if  he  doesn't 
want  to  go,  Eustace !  " 

Mr.  Brett  smiled  somewhat  disagree- 
ably and  said,  "  Is  it  not  rather  you  who 
do  not  want  him  to  go?  However,  I  will 
leave  the  choice  to  him  this  time.  You 
can  hunt  or  sail  to-day  as  you  please, 
Willie  ;  only  you  must  clearly  understand 
that  if  you  decide  upon  sailing  I  shall  not 
take  you  out  with  the  hounds  again. 
Boys  must  learn  to  know  their  own 
minds." 

He  was  neither  a  cruel  nor  a  stupid 
roan  ;  but  there  was  some  defect  in  his 
perceptions  which  sometimes  caused  him 
to  do  cruel  and  stupid  things.  He  really 
believed  that  he  was  right  to  place  the 
boy  in  that  dilemma ;  he  did  not  under- 
|  stand  that  no  human  being  with  a  particle 
I  of  spirit  could  yield  to  such  a  threat* 
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Willie  raised  his  eyes,  which  expressed 
some  regret,  a  little  compunction,  and  a 
touch  of  perplexity,  but  answered  without 
hesitating,  '•*  I'd  rather  go  out  sailing, 
please." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  his  father  brief- 
ly, and  at  once  left  the  room. 

Marcia  caught  the  boy's  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  her  lips.  "  Oh,  how  good 
you  are  to  me ! "  she  exclaimed.  Her 
face  was  beaming  with  joy  and  triumph ; 
probably  that  moment  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest that  she  had  ever  known. 

Willie  laughed  and  looked  pleased ;  yet 
it  was  evident  that  his  mind  was  not  quite 
easy  nor  his  pleasure  wholly  unalloyed. 
"  I  say,"  he  asked,  after  Marcia  had  been 
expatiating  for  some  minutes  upon  the 
fun  that  was  in  store  for  them,  "do  you 
think  he  was  awfully  sold?" 

"  Who  ?  —  your  father  ?  I  hope  he  was, 
for  I  am  sure  he  deserved  to  be.  I  never 
heard  of  anything  so  shabby  as  his  saying 
that  he  wouldn't  take  you  out  hunting 
again.  But  he  will  when  the  time  comes ; 
we  needn't  bother  about  that  now.  And 
don't  you  flatter  yourself  that  he  will  miss 
you ;  it  is  only  I  who  am  wretched  when 
you  are  out  of  sight." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Willie  mus- 
ingly; "he  was  quite  —  quite  jolly,  you 
know,  the  other  day  while  the  hounds 
were  running." 

Marcia  burst  out  laughing.  "Eustace 
jolly!  Well,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  be 
jolly  again  to-day  when  he  joins  them  ; 
for  I  suppose  he  intends  to  go." 

Mr.  Brett,  however,  had  no  such  inten- 
tion, and  Willie  guessed  that,  though  his 
mother  did  not.  Nor,  in  all  probability, 
did  she  guess  that  the  poor  little  fellow 
had  made  what  for  him  was  a  very  great 
sacrifice  in  order  to  please  her.  It  was 
her  nature  to  accept  sacrifices,  sometimes 
even  to  demand  them,  and  in  this  little 
scene,  which  had  brought  the  character  of 
the  three  persons  concerned  so  singularly 
into  prominence,  she  had  comprehended 
only  one  point  —  but  that,  to  be  sure,  was 
a  most  important  one  —  that  Willie  loved 
her  best. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
FIELD-MARSHAL    LORD    NAPIER    OF 
MAGDALA. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  somewhat  sud- 
den but  scarcely  premature  death  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  a  wave  of  sentiment 
passed  over  the  land.    The  public,  as  rep- 


resented by  the  press,  seemed  to  be  suf- 
fering from  remorse  at  not  having,  when 
he  was  in  life,  sufficiently  appreciated  the 
deceased  field-marshal.  A  host  of  lengthy, 
florid  obituary  notices  were  published 
skeleton  sketches  of  his  career  appeared  in 
every  newspaper,  even  the  minor  poets  fas- 
tened on  him  as  a  theme,  and  the  authori- 
ties, halting  betwixt  a  desire  to  satisfy  at 
once  the  popular  cry  and  the  economical 
instincts  of  the  Treasury,  while  they  gave 
him  a  public  funeral  in  St.  Paul's,  cur- 
tailed the  number  of  troops  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  queen's  regulations,  are 
allotted  as  escort  to  the  corpse  of  a  field- 
marshal.  No  sooner,  moreover,  had  his 
remains  been  placed  in  the  tomb  than  a 
public  subscription  was  organized  to  erect 
a  memorial  —  presumably  a  statue  —  in 
honor  of  the  gallant  soldier  who  had 
passed  away.  In  short,  he  was  written 
about  and  treated  as  a  great  commander 
who  had  only  needed  an  opportunity,  re- 
fused by  the  stupid  blindness  of  successive 
governments,  to  leave  a  permanent  mark 
behind  him  on  the  military  history  of  the 
country. 

Was  the  vague  and  highly  pitched  praise 
of  this  good,  gallant,  and  single-minded 
old  soldier  justified?  Have  we  not  in 
placing  him  in  the  national  Valhalla  af- 
forded a  proof  that  we  have  lost  all  sense 
of  proportion.  Have  we  not  from  pseudo- 
patriotic  vanity  insisted,  notwithstanding 
the  sterility  of  the  age,  on  putting  forward 
Lord  Napier  as  a  man  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  great  military  commanders  of  the 
world's  history  ?  Or  was  he  really  one  of 
the  foremost  of  England's  generals,  whose 
only  misfortune  was  that  his  merits  were 
recognized  too  late  ?  To  these  questions 
I  propose  to  give  an  answer  which,  when 
the  personal  interest  dies  out  and  the 
matter  can  be  examined  with  cold  impar- 
tiality, will,  I  hope  and  believe,  be  found 
to  coincide  with  the  verdict  of  the  future 
historian. 

Robert  Cornelis  Napier,  born  in  Ceylon 
in  1 8 10,  was  the  son  of  Major  Robert 
Napier,  Royal  Artillery,  by  Catherine, 
sister  of  Sir  Edmund  Carrington,  of 
Chalfont,  Bucks,  who  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
Carrington,  of  Barbados.  Educated  at 
Addiscombe,  he  obtained,  in  1826,  a  cadet- 
ship  in  the  Bengal  Engineers,  his  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant  in  that  corps 
being  dated  15th  December,  1826.  No 
young  man  landed  in  India  with  less 
chance  of  attaining  success,  for  he  was 
absolutely  without  interest  of  any  kind, 
and  had  nothing  but  his  own  merits  to 
depend  upon.    His  life  for  many  years 
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was  uneventful,  save  for  his  marriage  to 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Pearse,  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  at  Madras.  In  1841 
he  became  captain,  and  his  good  but  un- 
obtrusive work  having  won  him  the  ap- 
proval of  his  superiors,  he  was  about  this 
time  appointed  executive  engineer  at  the 
newly  established  station  of  Umballa. 
This  station  he  laid  out,  taking  care,  he 
said,  to  give  the  occupants  plenty  of 
breathing  space.  In  the  Sutlej  campaign 
of  1845-46  he  first  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  qualities  as  a  soldier.  As 
chief  engineer  he  fought  at  Moodkee,  on 
the  1 8th  December,  1845,  when  his  horse 
was  killed  under  him,  and  at  Ferozeshah, 
on  the  21  st  and  22nd  December,  1845, 
when  not  only  was  his  horse  killed,  but  he 
himself  was  severely  wounded.  Never- 
theless, in  a  little  over  seven  weeks  he 
was  again  in  the  saddle,  fighting  at  So* 
braon  as  brigade-major  of  engineers.  Sub- 
sequently, as  chief  engineer,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  siege  of  Kangra,  in  the  Punjab, 
for  his  performance  of  which  duty  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  government,  while 
for  his  share  in  the  campaign  he  could 
point  to  a  mention  in  despatches,  a  brevet 
majority,  and  a  medal  with  two  clasps. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
consulting  engineer  to  the  resident  at  La- 
hore, and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  bar- 
rack-building, road-making,  reporting  on 
irrigation  canals,  and  displaying  so  much 
ability  that  he  evidently  won  the  complete 
confidence  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Lawrence, 
and  his  successor  as  president  at  Lahore, 
Mr.  John  Lawrence,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Currie.  When  in  1848,  Moolraj  raised  the 
flag  of  rebellion  at  Mooltan,  Major  Napier 
was  at  Lahore,  and  his  advice  on  military 
subjects  seems  to  have  carried  with  it 
much  weight.  In  Sir  F.  Currie's  corre* 
spondence  with  the  commander-in-chief 
and  the  governor-general,  Major  Napier's 
opinion  is  constantly  quoted.  When  Gen* 
eral  Whish's  field  force  for  the  siege  of 
Mooltan  was  formed,  Major  Napier  was 
appointed  chief  engineer,  and  we  find  him, 
on  the  6th  September,  1848,  at  a  council 
of  war,  recommending  an  attempt  to  cap- 
ture, the  town  by  a  coup  de  main,  as  he 
considered  an  immediate  moral  effect  nec- 
essary. It  was  determined,  however,  to 
proceed  in  form.  The  result  was  a  heavy 
loss  and  a  delay  in  the  taking  the  town  till 
2  January,  1849.  On  the  13th  September, 
Major  Napier  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by 
the  graze  of  a  cannon  ball.  After  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Bombay  column  Brigadier 
Cheape  became  commanding  engineer  of 
the  force,  Major  Napier  continuing  to  act 


as  chief  engineer  of  the  Bengal  column. 
On  the  2nd  January,  Major  Napier,  who 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  detained  long 
from  duty  by  wounds,  accompanied  Briga- 
dier Markham's  column  in  the  storming 
of  the  town,  and  was  spoken  of  in  the 
brigadier's  report  as  having  rendered  very 
valuable  services.  The  citadel  surren- 
dered on  the  22nd  January,  and  in  his 
final  report  of  the  operations  of  the  siege, 
General  Whish,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  army,  favorably 
mentioned  Major  Napier.  We  next  find 
the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Goojerat  as  com- 
manding engineer  of  the  right  wing ;  he  is 
spoken  of  in  despatches  as  having  ren- 
dered great  service  by  having  not  only 
carefully  reconnoitred  the  ground  on  the 
day  before  the  battle,  but  having  in  the 
course  of  the  action  examined  the  enemy's 
positions.  In  the  subsequent  pursuit  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Gilbert  of  the  Sikhs 
of  Raoul  Pindee  and  the  Afghans  to  the 
Khyber  Pass,  Major  Napier  accompanied 
th enforce  as  commanding  engineer.  For 
his  services  in  this  campaign  he  received 
a  brevet  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  a  medal 
with  two  clasps. 

The  campaign  over,  Colonel  Napier  re- 
verted to  his  engineering  duties  in  the 
Punjab,  and  for  several  years  was  actively 
employed  in  road  and  canal  making,  bar- 
rack-building, etc.  Much  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  road  across  the  Punjab  was  con- 
structed by  him,  and  he  was  always  espe- 
cially proud  of  that  difficult  engineering 
work,  the  road  from  the  plains  up  to  Mur- 
ree.  Many  endeavors  have  since  been 
made  to  shorten  this  road,  but  without 
success,  so  well  was  it  originally  laid  out. 
His  civil  labors,  were,  however,  occasion- 
ally interrupted  by  military  duties.  In 
1852  he  commanded  a  column  in  the 
mountain  campaign  against  the  Hassan- 
zies  on  the  Black  Mountain,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  government;' 
and  in  1853  accompanied  the  expedition 
against  the  Borees  in  the  Kohat  district, 
for  his  services  in  which  he  received  the 
special  thanks  of  government.  In  1854, 
presumably  for  his  services  in  the  two 
above,  he  was  made  brevet  lieutenant- 
colonel.  I  may  here  mention  how  his 
soldierly  qualities  impressed  the  late  Ma- 
jor Hodson.  himself  one  of  the  most  fear- 
less and  brilliant  soldiers  of  his  day. 
Writing  to  his  wife  while  employed  in 
the  Eusofzai  campaign,  Hodson  says  of 
Napier,  "  He  is  the  most  lovable  man  I 
know  in  this  country,  and  a  Bayard  in 
courage  and  generosity."  In  1856  he  was 
summoned  to  Calcutta  to  assume  the  post 
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of  chief  engineer  of  Bengal.  Possibly 
there  may  have  been  some  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  employ  him 
where  his,  as  they  deemed  it,  extravagant 
notions  about  expense  might  be  more 
easily  controlled.  He  had  indeed  spent 
the  public  money  while  in  the  Punjab  at  a 
rate  which  had  drawn  down  upon  him  the 
remonstrances,  not  only  of  the  late  Lord 
Lawrence,  then  chief  commissioner,  but 
also  of  the  governor-general  and  the  board 
of  directors.  It  was  at  John  Lawrence's 
request  that  Colonel  Napier  had  been 
appointed  in  1854  chief  engineer  of  the 
Punjab,  and  he  ever  retained  the  strong 
personal  regard  of  his  somewhat  unsym- 
pathetic chief.  As  to  the  warm-hearted 
Henry  Lawrence  he  felt  to  Napier  as  a 
brother,  and  when  the  latter  quitted  the 
Punjab,  he  on  parting  from  his  deeply 
attached  friend,  said  to  his  sister,  "  Kiss 
him.  He  is  my  best  and  dearest  friend." 
That  two  such  differently  constituted  men 
as  the  two  Lawrences  should  have  given 
him  their  friendship  is  indeed  in  itself  a  tes- 
timony to  his  worth  of  the  highest  value. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Great 
as  John  Lawrence's  regard  for  Napier  was, 
and  considerately  as  he  dealt  with  him,  he 
was  compelled  by  a  sense  of  public  duty 
to  frequently  address  to  him  official  re- 
bukes. Speaking  of  Colonel  Napier,  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith,  in  his  life  of  Lord  Law- 
rence, thus  sums  up  his  character :  — 

He  had  traversed  the  country  for  himself 
from  end  to  end,  and  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  its  capabilities  and  its  wants.  More 
than  this  he  was  a  man  of  vast  ideas.  He  had 
something  in  him  of  the  "  great-soul ed  "  man 
of  Aristotle — the  beau  ideal,  as  the  whole  of 
his  subsequent  career  has  proved  him  to  be, 
of  chivalry  and  generosity.  If  a  thing  was  to 
be  done  well,  and  without  a  too  close  calcula- 
tion of  the  cost,  Napier  was  the  man  to  do  it. 
His  ideas  found  expression  in  those  splendid 
public  works  which  are  the  pride  of  the  Pun- 
jab, and  are  still  a  model  for  the  rest  of  India. 

And  again :  — 

Robert  Napier,  with  his  magnificent  ideas 
and  his  regardlessness  of  expense,  was  a  help 
and  a  difficulty  .  .  .  Everything  he  did  was 
-well  —  probably  it  could  not  have  been  better 
— done  .  .  .  Napier,  conscious  no  doubt  of 
his  great  powers,  and  as  fond  of  work  almost 
as  John  himself,  wished  —  as  it  was  only  nat- 
ural that  he  should  —  that  as  many  public 
works  as  possible  should  be  started  and  com- 
pleted in  the  best  possible  manner  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Hence  money  was  spent  on  public 
works  so  lavishly  that  John  Lawrence  was 
obliged,  to  use  his  own  expression,  to 


"put  the  screw"  on  the  chief  engineer. 
For,  in  a  private  letter  to  Napier,  written 
in  August,  1855,  he  says :  — 

I  knew  that  the  accounts  were  generally  in 
arrears,  but  I  did  not  know  that  so  many 
works  were  going  on  without  valid  authority, 
as  has  subsequently  appeared  to  be  the  case. 
Had  I  received  your  indexes,  progress,  and 
reports,  and  similar  returns  with  ordinary 
punctuality  I  should  have  sooner  seen  the 
necessity  for  interference. 

Two  days  earlier  he  had  written  to  Lord 
Dalhousie.  In  this  letter  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing passage  relating  to  Napier  :  — 

He  is  all  for  pushing  on  works  or  originat- 
ing new  ones.  But  he  dislikes  details  and 
accounts  of  all  kinds,  and  cannot  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  censure  any  one  under  him.  Indeed 
his  feelings  incline  him  to  defend  any  one  with 
whom  one  finds  fault.  He  has  also  no  proper 
idea  of  economy. 

It  may  be  added  that  Napier,  indefati- 
gable as  regards  open-air  work,  was  some- 
what inclined  to  indolence  in  the  office. 
How  highly,  however,  John  Lawrence 
thought  of  him  when  a  given  piece  of  dif- 
ficult work  had  to  be  done  may  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that,  when  some  years  later  he 
was  asked  whom  he  would  send  to  Abys- 
sinia he  replied,  "—  would  do  pretty 
well,  but  if  you  want  the  thing  thoroughly 
well  done  go  to  Napier."  Another  good 
judge  of  capacity,  in  1848,  bore  testimony 
to  his  merit.  This  was  Herbert  Edwardes, 
who,  when  he  had  driven  Moolraj  into 
Mooltan  and  was  chafing  at  the  inaction  of 
government,  asked  only  "for  a  few  heavy 
guns,  a  mortar-battery,  a  few  sappers  and 
miners,  and  Major  Napier  to  look  after 
them." 

Colonel  Napier  had  been  but  a  few 
months  at  Calcutta  when  the  rebellion  — 
falsely  called  mutiny  —  broke  out,  and 
Napier  was,  where  he  always  wished  to  be, 
in  the  field.  His  distinguished  services 
during  the  campaigns  of  1857-1858  are 
so  well  known  that  I  shall  only  cursorily 
allude  to  them.  Chief  of  the  staff,  to 
Outram,  in  the  advance  on  Lucknow  and 
reinforcement  of  the  garrison  of  the  Res- 
idency, he  in  one  of  the  subsequent  sorties 
was  severely  wounded.  After  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  he  remained  at  the  Alumbagh 
as  chief  of  the  staff,  for  wounds  never  laid 
him  up  long,  however  grave  their  nature. 
At  the  capture  of  Lucknow  he  was  briga- 
dier and  chief  engineer,  receiving  for  his 
services  mention  in  despatches  and  the 
decoration  of  C.B.  Sent  to  central  India 
in  command  of  a  brigade,  he  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Gwalior.    At  the  head  of  a 
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flying  column  of  sixty  of  the  r4th  Hussars, 
five  hundred  irregular  cavalry,  and  a  bat- 
tery of  Horse  Artillery  he  defeated  Tantia 
Topee,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
with  twelve  thousand  men  at  Jowra  Ali- 
pore,  capturing  twenty-five  guns.  This, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  operations  of  the 
war,  was  won  by  a  rare  combination  of 
tactical  skill  and  unsurpassed  daring.  He 
subsequently,  at  the  head  of  a  division, 
reduced  the  fort  of  Powrie,  and  eventually, 
after  taking  an  active  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  Tantia  Topee,  succeeded  by  negotiation 
and  stratagem  in  capturing  that  leader.  I 
have  heard  it  said  in  India  soon  after  the 
events  related  that  Napier,  though  an 
engineer  officer,  proved  himself  in  this 
campaign  a  most  able  cavalry  commander. 
For  his  services  he  was  mentioned  in  de- 
spatches, made  a  K.C.B.,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  He  was  also  granted 
a  medal  and  three  clasps. 

In  the  campaign  of  i860  in  China  he 
commanded  the  second  division,  and 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  cam- 
paign, especially  at  the  capture  of  the 
North  Taku  Fort,  in  which  the  work  was 
done  —  in  conjunction  with  the  French  — 
by  his  division,  aided  by  the  whole  of  the 
artillery,  which  were  placed  under  his  or- 
ders. For  his  conduct  during  the  campaign 
he  was  mentioned  in  despatches,  thanked 
by  Parliament,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor-general, and  appointed  military  member 
of  the  governor-general's  council.  In  1865 
he  became  commander-in-chief  at  Bombay, 
and  in  1868  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Abyssinian  expedition.  While 
preparing  for  the  latter,  some  considerable 
differences  of  opinion  took  place  between 
him  and  the  Bombay  government.  Napier 
insisted  on  employing  a  larger  force  than 
was  deemed  by  the  governor  necessary  — 
the  event  showing  that  the  former  was 
right  —  and  refused  to  start  till  all  the 
preparations  in  the  shape  of  stores,  trans- 
port, etc.,  had  been  completed.  Napier, 
notwithstanding  his  gentle,  courteous  man- 
ner, was  ever  firm  when  he  knew  himself 
to  be  in  the  right,  and  gained  his  point. 

The  events  of  the  campaign  were  not 
sensational,  and  are  well  known.  We 
need  therefore  not  enlarge  on  them.  Of 
actual  fighting  there  was  very  little.  There 
was  scarcely  any  scope  for  strategical  or 
tactical  skill,  and  it  may  be  fitly  described 
as  an  e*tappen  campaign,  where  success 
depended  on  road-making,  transport,  and 
the  guarding  of  the  line  of  communica- 
tions. The  difficulty  was  not  to  beat  but 
to  reach  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  every- 
thing   was    well    and    thoroughly    done, 


though,  as  usual  with  Napier,  at  enormous 
cost.  Where,  however,  Napier's  character 
came  out  so  well  was  where  he,  the  most 
sensitive  and  humane  of  men,  determined 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  massacre  of  Theo- 
dore's prisoners  sooner  than  accept  the 
proposals  of  peace.  Raised  to  the  peerage, 
thanked  by  Parliament,  and  given  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  was  not  sufficiently  rewarded  for 
his  success. 

In  1870  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  India,  holding  that  post  for  the 
regulation  five  years,  during  which  period 
nothing  special  occurred,  and  no  important 
reform  was  associated  with  his  name.  He, 
however,  showed  himself  thoroughly  con- 
scientious and  firm  in  the  performance  of 
the  difficult|duties  of  his  high  office.  Mod- 
est and  unassuming,  much  of  the  good  that 
he  did  escaped  notice ;  but  he  was  unceas- 
ing in  his  endeavors  to  promote  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  the  troops,  care- 
fully inspecting  the  barracks  and  fre- 
quently visiting  the  hospitals. 

From  1876  to  1882  he  was  governor  of 
Gibraltar.  During  this  time  this  country 
was  apparently  on  the  point  of  war  with 
Russia.  He  was  summoned  to  England 
in  order  to  consult  with  the  government, 
and  so  highly  was  his  capacity  esteemed, 
that  though  he  was  without  experience  of 
European  war,  he  was  selected  for  the 
command  of  the  expeditionary  army.  With 
the  command  at  Gibraltar  his  active  em- 
ployment came  to  an  end,  the  termination 
being  fittingly  marked  by  the  bestowal  on 
him  in  1883  of  the  baton  of  field-marshal. 
He  had  already  in  1867  been  made  a 
G.C.S.I.,  and  in  1874  a  colonel  comman- 
dant of  Royal  Engineers.  His  last  honor 
was  the  bestowal  on  him  in  1887  of  the 
constableship  of  the  Tower  of  London,  his 
predecessors  in  which  office  having  been 
some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  English 
generals,  including  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Looking  back  on  his  career,  and 
while  recognizing  his  worth  and  services, 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  only  sep- 
arate command  in  the  field  was  in  Abys- 
sinia, I  cannot  admit  that  the  sovereign 
and  the  country  have  been  ungrateful  to 
him.  He  was  an  able  military  and  civil 
engineer,  a  soldier  who  was  alike  physi- 
cally and  morally  fearless,  an  able  general 
of  division,  one  who  performed  thoroughly 
every  task  entrusted  to  him,  but  it  is  an 
abuse  of  terms  to  speak  of  him  as  a  great 
commander.  Had  he  led  a  British  army 
against  the  Russians  in  1878  he  might 
have  shown  himself  such,  but  it  is  idle  to 
1  discount  the  future,  and  it  is  impossible 
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to  say  what  fame  he  would  have  reaped 
had  his  sphere  of  work  been  larger  than  it 
actually  was.  It  was  the  amiable  chival- 
rous qualities  of  the  man  which  have  in- 
duced many  who  have  uncritically  exam- 
ined the  facts  to  speak  of  him  as  if  entitled 
to  take  place  among  those  whose  names 
have  been  recorded  in  history  as  rulers  of 
war  on  a  large  scale,  to  hint  at  slight, 
neglect,  and  failure  of  appreciation,  and 
to  insist  on  giving  him  a  place  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  about  him  as 
a  private  individual.  In  his  domestic  life 
he  was  most  happy  and  beloved,  and  his 
second  marriage  was  at  least  as  happy  as 
his  first.  Unostentatious  to  a  degree,  he 
was  most  liberal  with  his  purse,  not  only 
in  supporting  charities,  but  in  assisting 
poor  relations.  Nor  was  it  money  only 
he  contributed,  for  he  gave  his  time  as' 
freely  to  institutions  chiefly  connected 
with  the  army  —  of  which  he  was  so  great 
an  ornament.  The  Officers1  Daughters 
School,  the  Soldiers*  Daughters  Home, 
the  Gordon  Boys  Home,  and  many  other 
similar  institutions  have  great  reason  to 
mourn  his  decease,  while  he  was  ever 
ready  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Lords 
whenever  topics  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  army  were  discussed.  His  life  was 
eminently  pure,  simple,  religious,  and 
modest.  No  man  ever  more  enriched  the 
peerage  which  he  won  with  his  sword,  for 
he  was  clear-headed,  clever,  chivalrous, 
courteous,  and  gentle,  especially  to  wom- 
en, a  perfect  specimen  of  a  knight,  sans 
fieur  et  sans  reproche.  Quiet  in  society, 
he  nevertheless  enjoyed  it,  and  his  won- 
derful memory  and  polished  manner  ren- 
dered his  conversation  most  attractive. 
As  to  the  officers  of  his  staff,  who  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  what  he 
was,  they  were  simply  devoted  to  him. 
In  short,  all  who  knew  of  him  admired 
and  respected  him,  while  all  who  knew  him 
loved  him. 

W.  W.  Knollys. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH. 

Voltaire  was  fond  of  asserting  that 
he  was  the  first  Frenchman  who  made 
England  and  English  literature  known  to 
France.  Unless  one  insists  on  absolutely 
literal  accuracy  —  and  when  an  author  is 
speaking  of  his  own  merits  it  is  vain  to 
expect  this  —  Voltaire's  boast  may  very 
well  be  allowed   to   pass.    The   famous 


Frenchman  had  spent  nearly  three  years 
of  the  prime  of  his  life  in  England ;  he 
had  formed  friendships  with  all  the  prom- 
inent Englishmen  of  the  day,  Holing- 
broke,  Pope,  and  Swift  among  them ;  he 
had  studied  the  English  language  and 
English  literature  with  indefatigable  at- 
tention; he  had  actually  published  in 
London  a  still  not  uninteresting  little 
book  written  in  the  English  language; 
and  in  a  series  of  brightly  composed  let- 
ters he  had  revealed  to  his  own  fellow- 
countrymen  the  new  English  world  which 
he  had  thus  discovered  for  himself.  An 
extraordinary  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century  followed  Voltaire  in  visiting 
England,  and  as  one  of  the  smaller  re- 
sults of  this  closer  intimacy  between  the 
two  countries  a  very  considerable  number 
of  English  words  began  to  find  their  way 
into  the  French  vocabulary.  This  num- 
ber was  very  largely  increased  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  when  French  aristo- 
crats and  other  imigris  who  had  passed 
their  years  of  exile  in  England  returned 
to  France,  and  took  back  English  words 
with  them.  The  introduction  into  France 
of  something  which  had  at  least  the  show 
of  constitutional  government  made  a 
further  opening  for  such  English  words 
as  bill,  budget,  speech,  pamphlet,  meet- 
ing, jury,  verdict.  The  English  railway 
movement  contributed  to  the  French 
language  the  words  coke,  rail,  wagon,  ten- 
der, ballast,  express,  tunnel.  Sport,  too, 
supplied  a  very  considerable  number. 
Sometimes  the  English  origin  of  the  word 
was  very  thinly  concealed  by  a  slight  dis- 
guise, soahat  we  are  all  familiar  with 
••  boule-dogue  "  for  bull-dog,  "redingote" 
for  riding-coat,  and  **  boulingrin  "  forbowl- 
ing-green.  French  writers  of  the  present 
day  carry  this  process  very  far  indeed. 
One  can  hardly  take  up  a  modern  French 
novel  without  lighting  on  such  words  as 
"  spleen&ique,"  4t  flair tage,"  "lynchage," 
"  snobisme,"  '*  blackboulage,"  "  clown- 
ique ; "  while  the  number  of  such  infinitives 
as  "  shopper,"  "  yachter,"  "  toaster,"  "  in- 
terviewer "  is  simply  endless.  Butjthe  way 
in  which  the  modern  French  writer  rushes 
into  a  bold  and  profuse  employment  of 
English  words  without  any  French  dis- 
guise at  all  —  and,  of  course,  usually  in  a 
ludicrously  incorrect  way  — is  really  not 
very  far  removed  from  a  mild  form  of  lit- 
erary mania. 

"  Inglis  is  spike  hier."  So  runs,  or  used 
to  run,  in  some  hostelry  in  the  Pas  de 
Calais,  a  friendly  greeting  intended  for 
the  delight  and  information  of  the  wander- 
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ing  Englishman.  Really,  on  the  title- 
page  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  French  novels 
of  the  day  the  author  should  give  his 
English  readers  a  similarly  honest  warn- 
ing by  telling  them  that  "  Inglis  is  write 
hier."  Let  us  see  the  "  Inglis  "  as  the 
Frenchman  writes  it  for  us. 

He  is  generally  very  great  indeed  in  all 
matters  connected  with  sport.  Among 
the  commonest  of  all  common  words  in 
French  books  nowadays  are  "sport," 
44  jockey,"  "  groom ; "  and  we  are  all  famil- 
iar with  "le  boxe,"  if  "sportique"  and 
"turfistes  "  are  not  of  quite  such  frequent 
occurrence.  The  French  novelist  knows 
all  about  the  doings  of  the  English  "  sport- 
man  "  and  "  sportwoman,"  and  when  the 
English  national  game  comes  in  his  way 
he  can  tell  you  that  among  "le  criketers" 
the  two  most  important  characters  are  the 
"batman"  and  the  "bowlman."  He  is 
charmed  when  he  contemplates  a  young 
"mees,"  a  young  English  "sportwoman, 
playing  at  "  lawn-tenni,"  or,  as  he  some- 
times phrases  it,  "un  lawn-tennis."  To 
the  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
can  be  more  delightful  than  to  behold  a 
whole  company  of  cheerful  Frenchmen 
and  Frenchwomen  abandoning  themselves 
to  the  irresistible  fascinations  of  a  "  rallye- 
paper"?  M.  Georges  Ohnet,  he  of  the 
"  Malt  re  de  Forges  "  and  of  the  numberless 
editions,  revels  in  "  rallye-papers."  Hard- 
ened garrison-officers,  equestrian  ladies, 
dukes  on  their  mail-coaches,  young  men 
in  their  "bogheys,"  and  the  inevitable 
huntsman  with  his  horn  and  hunting-knife 
and  "  knickerbokers  " —  "  knicker-boots  " 
they  sometimes  are  —  follow  up  this  sport 
with  intense  enthusiasm,  and  celebrate  its 
conclusion  by  a  "  gigantesque  lunch."  The 
"  rallye-paper "  is  the  French  version  of 
the  sport  dear  to  English  schoolboys  as 
a  paper-chase  1  French  readers  refuse  to 
be  wearied  with  descriptions  of  the  noble 
game,  till  in  the  current  French  novel  the 
"rallye-paper  "  is  as  great  a  nuisance  as  in 
the  average  English  novel  is  the  mad  bull 
—  which,  if  you  only  knew,  is  really  an 
exceedingly  tame  and  gentle  animal,  full 
of  nothing  but  a  pleasant  playfulness  — 
from  which  it  is  always  the  hero's  duty  to 
rescue  the  heroine. 

In  a  story  which  very  lately  appeared 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondei  out  of  the 
characters  is  a  Scotch  baronet  who  in- 
vites some  French  friends  to  his  moors  to 
shoot  "  grouses."  In  another  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  French  gentleman  proposed 
to  organize  "  des  steeple  "  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  country-house.  "  Steeple  "  is 
of  course  the  French-English  for  "  steeple- 
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chases."  Doubtless  the  races  in  all  these 
"  steeple  "  were  won  by  what  another  well- 
known  French  novelist,  M.  Henry  Rabus- 
son,  oddly  enough  calls  "hacks  de  pur 
sang."    A  thoroughbred  hack ! 

With  English  sport  on  water  the  French- 
man is  equally  familiar.  He  knows  all 
about  the  English  "  rowigmen  ;  "  all  about 
the  English  "  milord's "  yacht  with  its 
comfortable  "  births  "  and  its  crew  of  eight 
or  ten  vigorous  "jacks  tar"  —  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  in  the  old  days 
manned  our  "woodens  bulwarks;"  all 
about  our  "crui-sing,"  the  "squifs"  in 
which  we  row  and  the  "  warfs  "  at  which 
we  land.  The  French  writer  who  knows 
England  so  well  as  the  roan  of  letters  who 
chooses  to  call  himself  M.  Philippe  Daryl 
actually  speaks  about  "the  crew  which 
gained  the  prize  at  the  great  regatta  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Cambridge."  Surely 
M.  Daryl  might  know  that  all  this  is  what 
his  French  compatriots  indifferently  call 
"humbog  "  or  "  humbugh." 

Let  us  pass  from  the  world  of  sport,  and 
observe  the  French  writer's  performances 
when  the  English  world  of  letters  is  his 
theme.  We  read  of  such  authors  as  Dean 
"Swifft"  and  Charles  "Kinsley,"  such 
characters  as  "  Peckniff,"  such  English 
literary  masterpieces  as  the  "Vicaire  of 
Wackefield"  and  the  "Bidge  of  Sighs." 
It  is  delightful  to  hear  our  Frenchman 
talking  complacently  of  Mr.  William  Mor- 
ris's poem,  "  The  Earth**  Paradise."  Of 
course  he  can  speak  fluently  of  Darwin 
and  the  "struggle  for  liffe."  M.  Daudet, 
in  his  latest  novel,  "L'Immortel,"  has 
wonderfully  good  times  with  this  famous 
phrase.  Ambitious  men,  anxious  to  push 
their  way  to  the  front  in  the  world,  are  by 
M.  Daudet  denominated  "  strugforlifeurs." 
After  this  it  seems  tame  to  be  reminded 
by  another  French  novelist  that  among 
the  "go  head"  people  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  women  are  in  large 
excess  of  the  men,  the  "  strugforlife " 
assumes  the  form  of  a  "  struggle  for  ved- 
ding."  (In  the  Mormon  State,  to  be  sure, 
this  struggle  is  in  abeyance,  for  here  we 
are  in  the  region  of  "  spiritual's  husband  " 
and  "spiritual's  wifes.")  Returning  to 
literature,  it  is  refreshing  to  learn  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wrote  a  novel  entitled  "  The 
Hearth  of  Midlotian."  A  no  less  person- 
age than  a  French  count,  who  in  1887 
published  a  volume  under  the  style  of 
"L'Ecosse  jadis  et  aujourd'hui,"  has  a 
chapter  on  Scott  in  which,  among  other 
oddities,  we  read  of  "Dande  Dinmont" 
and  find  the  following  pleasant  quota* 
tions :  — 
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And  far  beneath 
Old  Memos'  rose,  and  fair  Tweed  ran : 
Like  some  tall  rock  with  lichens  gray 
Seen'd  dimly  nuge,  the  dark  abbey. 

The  corbells  were  cared  grotesque  and  grim ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  cluster'd  shafts  to  trim, 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourish's  around. 

The  same  enthusiast  is  also  on  familiar 
terras  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Can  he 
not  quote  from  Hogg  ? 

The  noble  clan  Stuart,  the  bravest  of  ale. 

The  native  country  of  Scott  and  Hogg, 
the  land  of  "Salisbury  Craigs,"  the  "  Tol- 
boath  "  Prison,  and  the  "  Banatyra  "  Club, 
the  country  whose|  native  "Highlanders" 
wear  the  "  kelt "  and  eat  "  very  yood  her- 
reng,"  fares  badly  at  the  hands  of  the 
distinguished  Madame  Adam.  Skobeleff 
once  spent  an  evening  with  the  two  famous 
war  correspondents,  Forbes  and  MacGa- 
han,  singing  songs  for  their  amusement  in 
French,  German,  Russian,  and  Italian. 
Remembering  the  nationality  of  one  of 
bis  guests,  he  concluded  with  something 
Scotch,  and  this,  as  Madame  Adam  tells 
us  in  her  pamphlet  on  Skobeleff,  was 
44  Aug  Lang  Sygne." 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Monde s  very 
recently  contained  a  critical  estimate  of 
Mr.  Lecky's  historical  writings.  What, 
according  to  the  French  critic,  are  the 
titles  of  Mr.  Lecky's  books  ?  "  The  Lead- 
ers of  the  Irish  Opinion,"  "  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Rationalism," 
and  "History  of  the  European  Morals." 
Just  imagine  a  prominent  English  writer 
criticising,  say  in  the  Nineteenth  Century \ 
the  works  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
contemporary  men  of  letters  in  France, 
and  yet  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  French  definite  article  1  Another  En- 
glish title-page  has  also  recently  gone 
wrong.  Le  Steele,  referring  to  the  late 
Richard  Jefferies,  and  informing  us  in 
passing  that  he  was  born  in  "  the  Welt- 
shire,"  places  among  his  works  one  which 
it  speaks  of  as  "  Le  Patron  de  Jeu  chez- 
lui."  To  turn  the  "Gamekeeper  at 
Home"  into  the  "Gaming-House-keeper 
at  Home  "  is  hard  on  an  author. 

A  French  dramatic  critic  recently  burst 
out  with  enthusiasm:  "Who  does  not 
know  'The  Midnight'  of  Shakespeare?" 
This  was  the  "Midsummer -Night's 
Dream "  of  the  divine  William's.  M. 
Georges  Ohnet  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
"  Schylock  "  of  the  same  author.  Long- 
fellow, we  are  told,  was  the  author  of  "  Hi- 
acoutha."  The  reader  of  Anthony  Trol- 
lope's  autobiography  will  doubtless  re- 


member that  Trollope's  first  published 
story  brought  in  to  its  author  "douze  cents 
francs,  six  shillings,  et  neuf  pences."  The 
Mrs.  Frances  Trollope  of  the  same  very 
literary  family  is  known  to  the  Frenchman 
as  "  Mistress  Trollop's."  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet  gets  a  shade  nearer  correctness 
when  in  "  L'Evangeliste "  he  alludes  to 
this  lady  as  "Mistress  Troloppe."  M. 
Catulle  Mendes,  translating  a  story  by 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  speaks  about "  Myster 
Blackwood,  and  "le  Blackwood  Maga- 
zine." English  magazines  and  reviews, 
indeed,  fare  almost  exceptionally  ill  at  the 
hands  of  the  literary  Frenchman.  The 
"  Edinburg  "  Review  is  a  mere  peccadillo. 
A  canon  of  Clermont  Cathedra],  and  mem- 
ber of  many  learned  societies,  writes  about 
"  le  Gentleman  Magazine."  The  Foreign 
Review  appears  as  "le  Foreing  Review," 
just  as  the  Frenchman  insists  on  talking 
of  the  "  Foreing  Office,"  and  we  have  such 
curiosities  as 'Me  Macmillian  magazine" 
and  "  The  Englisch  woman's  Rewiew." 

Indeed,  proper  names  of  every  kind  are 
a  constant  stumbling-block.  There  in  one 
initial  difficulty  in  this  department  with 
which  the  French  writer  has  terrible  times. 
He  cannot  manage  the  abbreviations. 
"  Mrs."  is  always  "  Mistress  "  when  it  is 
not "  mistress  "  or  "  missis,"  and  the  word, 
as  M.  Max  O'Rell  in  one  of  his  little  books 
is  careful  to  inform  us,  is  to  be  pronounced 
"  missise."  If  a  French  writer  ever  does 
venture  on  the  "  Mrs."  the  result  is  almost 
always  a  mockery.  A  volume  written  by 
a  French  visitor  to  England  in  1886  con- 
tained various  references  to,  let  us  say, 
"  Mrs.  Black  and  Jones."  This,  if  not 
altogether  satisfactory,  was  at  least  an  im- 
provement on  the  unhappy  "mistress." 
But  the  grateful  English  reader  bad  not 
gone  far  before  he  discovered  that  "  Mrs. 
Black  and  Jones"  were  bank  directors, 
and  it  very  soon  became  evident  that 
"Mrs."  was  only  the  ingenious  French- 
man's way  of  writing  "  Messrs." 

An  English  gentleman  is  always  "  mis- 
ter "  when  he  is  not  "  myster."  One 
French  author  is  careful  to  tell  us  how  to 
use  this  word  in  really  good  and  idiomatic 
English.  Suppose,  says  he,  one  should 
wish  to  translate  into  English  the  follow- 
ing French  sentence :  — 

Monsieur,  —  Je  vous  annonce  l'arrive'e  de 
M.  votre  fils,  William  Johnson,  a  Paris. 

This  is  the  correct  English  version  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  inform  you  of  the  arrival  of  your 
mister  son  William  Johnson  at  Paris. 

The  famous  M.  Cherbuliez,  in  one  of 
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his  novels,  makes  an  English  lady  sign 
her  letters  as  "  Lady  Aurora  Rovel."  In 
a  story  in  last  year's  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  late  chief  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum,  figures  as 
"sir  Francis  Bound."  Another  French 
writer  tells  us  that  short,  pet  names  for 
English  girls  and  boys  are,  for  instance, 
"Bettesy,"  "Enry,"  "Cary,"  "Tomy," 
"Samy."  The  correct  way  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Young,  junior,  is  to  call  him  "  Young- 
Younger."  In  the  estimation  of  the 
French  novelist  ordinary  English  proper 
names  are  such  as  "  Holophern  Rush." 
••  mister  Higglingbottom,"  and  "  M.  Jas- 
per Stiffneckham."  M.  Armande  Silves- 
tre  revels  in  such  appellations  as  "  le  reV 
e*rend  Jack  Botum,"  "mylord  Humphrey 
Littleboob,"  and  "Lord  Doublebeett." 
Another  writer  gives  us  "  Colonel  Cowen- 
try"  and  "Sir  Hug,"  who  also  appears 
as  "  sir  Hug  Esquire."  Rich  Americans 
are  of  course  represented  as  men  of  title  ; 
while  the  only  correct  and  really  English 
way  of  addressing  a  "baronnet"  is  to  call 
him  "milord."  "Milord  Chatam  "  is  as 
correctly  as  a  patriotic  Frenchman  could 
be  expected  to  spell  the  name  of  the  first 
Pitt.  Whether  "sir  J.  Bright"  is  or  is 
not  a  "baronnet"  does  not  appear;  per- 
haps he  is  only  an  instance  of  "knigt- 
hood."  Mr.  Chamberlain,  it  seems,  was 
lately,  "le  home  secretary."  It  is  also 
well  to  remember  that  a  common  parlia- 
mentary title  is  "the  rigth  honourable," 
wheu,  indeed,  it  is  not  "honourables  sirs." 
But  let  us  pass  on  ;  for,  as  the  French- 
man reminds  us,  "times  is  money."  Let 
us  wander  into  the  department  of  "  higlif." 
A  party  in  very  "higlif"  indeed  is  spoken 
of  as  a  "  house-party  extra  cream."  This  is 
the  world  that  is  "  ob-or-nob  "  with  princes 
and  dukes ;  that  goes  to  the  selectest 
"pique-niques; "  that,  as  one  authority 
tells  us,  takes  "  lunch  a  cinq  heures,"  or,  as 
a  more  knowing  hand  has  it,  drinks  tea  at 
" fiveoclocque  ; "  that  rides  in  "breaks" 
or  "  breacks  "  that  are  always  arriving  "  au 
grand  trot ; "  the  world  for  which  "  the  sea- 
son opens  by  the  University  Boat-races ; " 
the  world  in  which  the  woman's  duty 
is  "shopper,"  the  man's  "yachter,"  and 
every  one's  "  luncher  "  and  "  flirter."  This 
is  the  world  where  the  lord  says  to  his 
visitor,  "  Gentleman,  asseyonsnous  et  cau- 
sons;"  where,  say  at  the  "Gaity's"  the- 
atre, one  young  blood  addresses  another 
with  "  Aoh !  my  old  fellow ! "  and  where 
ladies,  gentlemen,  "  clubroans  "  —  free 
from  any  vulgar  mixture  of  "  goody-gaudy  " 
persons  —  accost  one  another  with  "un 
vigoureux  shakehand."    These   are    the 


delightful  people  who  flock  to  the  play  to 
see  a  "Scrape  of  Paper,"  neither  can 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  ever  weary 
them  with  "  Her  Majesty's  Pinafore.*' 
Whether  they  care  so  much  for  the  per- 
formances of  the  "  Solfatonic  "  College  or 
of  the  "  Musical  Antiquarium  Society " 
does  not  appear.  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  be  much  exhilarated 
by  the  doings  of  the  "  Christi  "  Minstrels, 
or,  as  the  same  company  figures  else- 
where, the  "  Christian  "  Minstrels  ;  but 
they  would  certainly  flock  in  crowds  to 
"  Saint-James- Hall "  to  hear  the  tenor  who 
is  known  indifferently  as  "  Seems- Reeve  " 
or  "  Seems-Rews."  In  May  you  are  sure 
to  meet  them  all,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
"  clergymans "  among  them,  gazing  at 
themselves  (and  at  the  pictures)  at  "Bur- 
lington Academy,"  which  seems  like  the 
name  of  some  suburban  educational  estab- 
lishment. It  was  for  all  these  rich  and 
distinguished  persons  that  in  1867,  when 
the  Exhibition  filled  Paris  with  foreigners, 
of  whom  the  English  were  not  the  fewest, 
a  French  writer  sat  down  to  produce  a 
guide-book.  He  meant  it  exclusively  for 
"higlif"  and  the  fashionable  world,  but 
his  mastery  over  the  English  language 
was  hardly  equal  to  his  daring  in  the  use 
of  it.  In  his  preface  he  cheerfully  an- 
nounced himself  and  his  guide-book  as 
the  "  vademecum  de  tous  les  snobs"  This 
indeed  is,  as  a  contemporary  French  baron 
curiously  remarks,  "  Oh  /  nuite  !  !  too  !  ! 1 
utter!!!!" 

With  the  every-day  life  of  our  streets 
and  the  ways  of  the  London  "  cokneys  " 
the  Frenchman  is  just  as  familiar  as  with 
"higlif  extra  cream."  In  the  old  days  he 
used  to  know  all  about  "Wauxhall,"  or 
"  Faxhall,"  and  "  Ranelash  ; "  now  he  is 
equally  at  home  in  "Saint-John- Wood," 
"  Cambden  Town,"  "  Saint-Gilles,"  or  the 
"  Hay-Marbret."  He  studies  our  public 
charities  and  can  tell  us  all  about  our 
"almshouses;"  he  investigated  the  do- 
ings of  the  defunct  Board  of  Works,  and 
is  great  upon  the  "  metropolitain-building- 
sact."  He  knows  that  the  Londoner  travels 
on  the  "  metropolitan  "  or  other  railway 
with  "trough-tickets"  or  " through t-tick- 
ets ;  "  that  he  escapes  from  London  alto- 
gether by  "excursions-trains,"  or  travels 
by  night  in  "slee-ping  cars;"  that  he 
buys  the  flower  for  his  button-hole  from 
the  "flower's  girls,"  and  his  newspaper 
from  the  "new-boys,"  or  the  "paper's 
boys."  For  his  evening  paper  the  "skilld 
woorkman "  need  not  pay  more  than  a 
"demi-penny."  If  he  wants  "a  grog,"  or 
"a  wisky,"  can  he  not  go  to  the  "spirits 
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shops,"  or  to  the  "ciders  cellars,"  or  to 
the  "  cole-hole  "  Tavern  in  the  Strand,  or 
to  the  "bar  du  Wapping"?  With  his 
44  breekfast "  egg  the  Londoner  eats  some 
••  toasts ; "  he  can  consume  a  couple  of 
"  sandwichs  "  at  any  odd  moment ;  he 
can  do  wonders  in  the  way  of  consumption 
of  "beefstecks,"  "bifteks,"  "  beef  teaks," 
44  beefsteacks,"  and  "  rumsteacks."  If  he 
dines  with  **  le  lor-maire  "  he  of  course 
eats  "a  turtle-soup;"  if  he  cares  to  drink 
in  the  American  fashion,  he  can  have 
44coktels"  and  44 sherry-gobler."  In  Ire- 
land, as  we  read  in  a  Home-Rule  story  by 
M.  Elie  Poir^e,  he  will  doubtless  be  able 
to  find  the  hostelry  kept  by  "Michael 
Snydden,  licensed  to  sell  wines,  bier,  and 
spirits,  no  licenseds  Sundays." 

The  device  of  the  Yankee,  a  French 
writer  assures  us,  is,  "  Catch  money,  my 
son,  honestly  if  you  can,  but  catch  money. 
The  device  of  the  modern  French  novelist 
is  **  Catch  English,  my  pen,  correctly  if 
you  can,  but  catch  English."  Let  him 
persevere,  and  the  correctness  may  come 
in  time.  On  this  linguistic  side,  we  will 
apply  to  him  his  own  felicitous  quotation : 
44  Cheer,  boy,  cheer,  you  wil  see  better 
days."  Meanwhile,  we  will  readily  admit 
to  him  that  the  laugh  is  by  no  means  all 
on  our  side.  Our  novelists,  and  especially 
our  lady  novelists,  far  too  often  find  their 
native  English  insufficient  for  them,  and 
boldly  plunge  into  French  with  the  most 
extraordinary  results.  But  a  considera- 
tion of  this  side  of  the  subject  would  be 
more  interesting  to  French  than  to  English 
readers. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
MOUNTAIN  STUMPS. 

The  fine  old  crusted  American  traveller 
(now,  unhappily,  becoming  extinct  before 
the  spread  of  culture)  used  often  in  the 
good  old  days,  when  he  pervaded  Europe 
in  six  weeks,  surveying  it  from  end  to  end, 
as  per  Appleton's  "  Guide,"  with  cheerful 
promptitude,  to  astonish  one's  ears  from 
time  to  time  by  his  complacent  numerical 
estimate  of  natural  beauties.  He  carried 
in  his  mental  pocket  an  imaginary  foot- 
rule,  by  whose  aid  he  meted  and  compared 
all  European  greatness,  either  physical  or 
spiritual.  "This  cataract,"  he  used  to 
say,  with  statistical  exactness,  as  he  posed 
himself,  supercilious,  before  the  Swallow 
Fall,  or  the  Linn  o'  Dee,  "  is  fifteen  feet 
high  by  seventeen  wide,  and  runs  at  the 
rate  of  four  hundred  cubic  feet  per  min- 
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ute ;  whereas  the  Falls  of  Niagara  are 
sixty  feet  by  half  a  mile,"  or  whatever  else 
the  particular  amount  might  be, "  and  they 
precipitate  each  moment  a  body  of  water 
equal  to  fourteen  times  the  volume  of  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge  and  at  high 
tide,  mean  measurement."  From  which 
stupendous  facts,  poured  forth  irresistibly, 
the  inferior  British  intelligence  was  sup- 
posed to  draw  an  immediate  inference 
that  the  Swallow  Fall  was  scarcely  worth 
looking  at,  and  that  Niagara  could  whip 
the  Linn  o'  Dee  into  a  cocked  hat  if  it 
only  seriously  made  its  gigantic  mind  up 
to  post  the  stakes  for  an  international  con- 
test. 

The  March  of  Intellect,  however,  or  else 
the  Zeit-geist,  or  some  other  deus  ex  ma- 
china  of  the  epoch,  has  now  perhaps  per- 
suaded almost  all  Americans,  except  M r. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  that  you  can't  measure 
scenery  by  the  cubic  foot.  The  leaven  of 
Boston  has  begun  to  leaven  the  whole 
mass.  Florence  is  not  as  big  a  town,  it  is 
true,  as  New  York ;  but  even  New  York- 
ers will  cheerfully  admit  at  the  present 
day  that  the  Bargello  has  points  not  to  be 
observed  in  the  City  Hall ;  that  the  Pitti 
Palace  contains  certain  objects  not  pre- 
cisely to  be  equalled  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum;  and  that  Giotto's  campanile 
may  claim  more  consideration  from  the 
candid  tourist  than  the  tower  of  Trinity 
Church  in  Broadway.  The  trade  of  Ven- 
ice is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  the  trade 
of  Philadelphia;  but  the  Piazza  of  St. 
Mark's  has  attractions  scarcely  to  be 
met  with  in  any  part  of  Chestnut  Street 
The  Mississippi  is  a  much  bigger  river 
than  the  Rhine ;  but  it  doesn't  take  its  rise 
in  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  or  roll  its 
glacier-fed  stream  past  the  crags  of  the 
Drachenfels.    And  so  forth  ad  infi n itum. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  mountains. 
Their  essential  mountainhood  can  no  more 
be  measured  by  height  above  sea  level 
alone,  than  Salisbury  or  Lincoln  can  be 
measured  against  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton *by  that  simple  footrule  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  wields  with  relentless  hand,  as 
the  surest  means  of  comparing  Texa&with 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  intelligent 
traveller  must  have  observed  for  himself, 
indeed,  in  almost  every  country  of  the 
world  to  which  his  native  instinct  and  Mr. 
Cook's  coupons  have  led  his  wandering 
steps,  how  many  undoubted  mountains 
there  are  which  hardly  rise  above  a  few 
hundred  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must 
have  noticed  long  chains  of  hills  or  downs 
which  reach  in  places  a  highly  respectable 
altitude  without  ever  in  the  remotest  de~ 
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gree  suggesting  any  claim  to  the  moun- 
tainous character.  Dear  old  Gilbert  White 
of  Selborne  (one  is  always  expected  to 
refer  to  Gilbert  White  in  terms  of  some- 
what supercilious  but  demonstrative  affec- 
tion) alludes  in  one  of  his  exquisitely 
naYve  letters  to  the  Sussex  South  Dowjis 
as  "that  magnificent  range  of  mountains." 
To  anybody  who  knows  what  a  mountain 
means,  the  phrase,  as  applied  to  Cissbury 
Hill  or  the  Devil's  Dyke,  seems  little 
short  of  grotesque.  The  Downs  have,  no 
doubt,  a  singular  charm  and  beauty  of 
their  own  ;  no  Englishman  could  ever  wish 
the  shadows  on  their  hollow  combes  to 
grow  less;  but  theirs  is  distinctly  the 
beauty  of  gentle  undulating  hill  country, 
the  idyllic  beauty  of  tender  turf  and 
smooth  native  lawn  —  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  anything  which  the  phrase  "  a 
magnificent  range  of  mountains  "  calls  up 
before  the  mind's  eye  of  an  Alpine  climber 
or  a  Cook's  tourist  of  the  nobler  sort. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere  a  bet- 
ter example  of  the  short  and  stumpy  moun- 
tain here  contemplated  than  the  tors  of 
Dartmoor.  There  you  get  in  full  perfec- 
tion all  the  mountain  characteristics  in  a 
square  block  of  country  which  hardly  rises 
higher  than  many  upland  tracts  of  central 
France  or  Germany.  What  is  it  that 
makes  Dartmoor  so  distinctly  mountain- 
ous, while  Leith  Hill  is  merely  a  broad 
sandstone  slope,  and  St.  Boniface  Down  at 
Ventnor  nothing  better  than  a  huge  boss 
of  overgrown  sheepwalk  ? 

The  answer  is,  because,  geologically 
speaking,  Dartmoor  is  the  last  relic  of  an 
old  prehistoric  mountain  range.  It  is 
what  it  looks  —  the  worn  stump  or  basal 
wreck  of  a  huge  and  ancient  Alpine  sys- 
tem. 

Nor  is  that  all.  These  remnants  of 
mountains  which  we  find  scattered  about 
over  the  face  of  the  globe  everywhere  are 
full  of  interest  from  the  incidental  light 
they  cast  upon  the  history  and  vicissitudes 
of  continents.  We  are  accustomed  to  talk 
about  the  eternal  hills ;  but  these  ruins 
show  us  how  the  eternal  hills  themselves 
wear  out  in  time  as  surely  as  the  knees  of 
our  boys'  knickerbockers.  We  think  of 
the  Alps  and  the  Himalayas  as  very  an- 
cient piles ;  and  so  they  are,  compared 
with  the  pyramids  or  the  Eiffel  Tower ; 
but  these  older  ranges  force  us  to  ac- 
knowledge in  turn  that  in  many  cases  to 
be  "as  old  as  the  hills"  is  to  be  a  great 
deal  older  than  the  highest  mountains. 
In  fact,  we  shall  see,  when  we  investigate 
them  in  detail,  that  the  greatest  existing 
chains  are  for  the  most  part  of  very  recent 


date  —  mere  modern  upstarts  —  while  the 
oldest  and  most  venerable  mountains  on 
earth  are  generally  worn  away  to  mere 
stumps  or  tail-pieces. 

The  ancient  volcano  of  Mull  in  the 
Hebrides  is  a  splendid  typical,  middle- 
aged  example  of  these  worn-down  peaks  ; 
or,  rather,  though  comparatively  young,  it 
exhibits  well  the  phenomena  of  premature 
decrepitude.  In  its  present  state,  the 
Mull  volcano  very  remotely  indeed  resem- 
bles Etna  or  Vesuvius;  it  is  only  by  an 
act  of  reconstructive  imagination  that  the 
tourist  who  visits  it  by  the  Clyde  steamer 
from  Glasgow  can  see  it  once  more  raising 
its  snow-capped  cone  high  into  prehistoric 
clouds,  and  pouring  forth  floods  of  liquid 
lava  over  the  astonished  plains  of  tertiary 
Scotland.  But  if  his  imagination  has  un- 
dergone the  proper  scientific  education 
(this  kind  of  thing  takes  a  deal  of  training) 
he  will  be  able  to  perform  that  difficult 
feat  of  second  sight  (as  Sir  Charles  Rus- 
sell would  say)  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tancy. The  whole  island  of  Mull,  in  fact, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  weather- 
beaten  base  of  some  vast,  prehistoric 
Teneriffe  or  Stromboli,  which  once  tow- 
ered into  the  air  with  its  volcanic  cone  as 
high  as  Etna,  and  smoked  away  from  its 
angry  crater  as  vigorously  as  Chimborazo 
itself. 

At  the  present  day  this  ruined  volcano 
of  Mull  is  seen,  as  it  were,  sliced  across 
its  base,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  very  centre 
and  ground-plan  of  the  mountain.  Geolo- 
gists find  this  a  great  convenience,  as  sec- 
tions of  active  volcanoes  at  the  present 
day  would  be  both  difficult  and  expensive 
to  obtain.  Judging  by  the  breadth  across 
the  foundations  now  exposed,  the  peak  in 
its  best  days  must  have  had  a  diameter  of 
nearly  thirty  miles;  and  by  the  analogy 
of  its  modern  sisters  elsewhere,  we  may 
conclude  that  in  its  palmiest  and  most 
vigorous  period  its  cone  rose  some  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
We  can  still  make  out  in  the  ropks  of  the 
district  the  dim  story  of  the  various  stages 
by  which  the  great  mountain  was  grad- 
ually built  up,  and  still  more  gradually 
rubbed  down  and  worn  away  again.  The 
outer  circle  of  the  island  consists  almost 
entirely  of  antique  lava  currents,  now 
hardened  into  basalt,  or  of  volcanic  tuffs 
and  showers  of  pebbles.  The  centre  is 
composed  of  the  once  active  vents  and 
craters  themselves,  filled  up  at  present 
with  molten  masses  of  gabbros  and  dol- 
erite.  We  can  even  trace  various  ages  of 
the  lava,  some  of  the  streams  having 
flowed  from  earlier  and  others  from  later 
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craters;  and  the  eruptions  vary  in  the 
character  of  their  composition  as  modern 
lavas  vary  at  different  periods. 

Now  the  volcano  of  Mull,  though  ancient 
enough  as  men  reckon  age  in  their  own 
history,  was,  comparatively  speaking,  quite 
a  recent  mountain  —  a  thing  of  yesterday 
as  we  compute  time  in  geology,  perhaps 
little  more  than  a  couple  of  million  years 
old  or  thereabouts.  It  was  in  full  blast 
during  either  the  Miocene  or  the  Eocene 
age,  which  I  will  not  insult  the  intelligence 
of  the  present  generation  by  further  de- 
scribing as  the  early  Tertiary  period. 
Even  our  women  nowadays  learn  geology 
at  high  schools  and  give  points  to  Macau- 
lay's  schoolboy.  I  may  mention,  however, 
that  we  know  this  date  owing  to  a  very 
curious  accident;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  age 
of  volcanoes  is  as  difficult  to  determine  as 
that  of  unmarried  ladies,  owing  to  their 
ashes  and  lavas  naturally  enclosing  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  fossils  to  guide  us  to 
their  origin.  We  can  say,  of  course,  that 
the  mountains  are  later  than  the  beds 
which  they  disturb  and  alter  by  their  in- 
trusion; but  how  much  later  nas  to  be 
left,  as  a  rule,  to  pure  guesswork.  In  the 
case  of  the  Mull  volcano,  however,  the 
lavas  have  been  kind  .enough  to  preserve 
for  us  a  distinct  clue  somewhat  of  the 
same  sort  as  that  preserved  by  the  Roman 
remains  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Between  the  different  layers  of  basalt 
which  mark  the  various  successive  lava- 
streams  there  occur  in  places  thin  beds 
of  clay,  on  which  fossil  impressions  of 
leaves  are  found  in  considerable  numbers. 
These  clays  represent  the  quiescent  peri- 
ods between  one  eruption  and  the  next, 
and  the  leaves  embedded  in  them  are 
those  of  the  trees  that  grew  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain  in  its  lucid  inter- 
vals. They  are  interesting  on  many  ac- 
counts, botn  because  they  bear  witness  to 
the  very  mild  and  almost  sub-tropical  con- 
dition which  then  prevailed  over  the 
whole  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  be- 
cause they  enable  us  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty to  fix  the  approximate  geological 
date  of  the  days  when  the  volcano  was 
still  in  full  activity.  Fossils,  indeed,  are 
the  true  landmarks  of  geological  chro- 
nology. 

Caledonia  in  those  days,  to  judge  from 
these  remains,  far  from  being  stern  and 
wild,  enjoyed  what  its  modern  hardy 
natives  would  probably  describe  as  a 
"saft"  climate.  Huge  conifers,  like  the 
**  big  trees  "  of  California,  and  belonging  to 
an  almost  indistinguishable  species,  then 
covered  the  slopes  of  Mr.  William  Black's  | 
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beloved  Highlands.  Beside  them  grew 
ancestral  pines  and  yews,  with  the  parent 
forms  of  the  plane,  the  alder,  the  buck- 
thorn, and  the  laurustinus.  All  these 
plants,  with  the  contemporary  cinnamons, 
figs,  and  evergreen  oaks,  bear  close  like- 
nesses to  the  modern  Mexican  types,  and 
show  a  climate  at  least  as  warm  as  that  of 
Georgia  or  South  Carolina.  As  to  age, 
the  trees  belong  either  to  the  Eocene  or 
else  to  the  Miocene  period  (experts,  of 
course,  are  at  daggers  drawn  over  the  pre- 
cise era  to  which  they  should  be  as- 
signed), when  scarcely  a  single  quadruped 
now  living  on  earth  had  begun  to  assume 
its  familiar  shape.  They  go  back  to  the 
days  when  strange  tapirs  and  crocodiles 
haunted  the  flooded  banks  of  some  might- 
ier Thames,  and  when  the  gigantic  deino- 
therium  and  the  unshapely  mastodon 
shook  with  their  heavy  tread  the  higher 
hills  of  Gloucestershire. 

Still,  geologically  speaking,  the  volcano 
of  Mull  is  quite  a  recent  and  almost  his- 
torical mountain.  How,  then,  has  it  come 
to  be  reduced  so  soon,  as  by  some  heroic 
course  of  Banting,  to  such  small  dimen- 
sions? Well,  the  answer  doubtless  is, 
because  it  was  a  volcano.  Had  it  been  a 
good,  solid,  rocky  mountain,  the  same 
through  and  through,  like  Somebody-or- 
other's  tea,  or  like  Mont  Blanc  and 
Mount  Washington,  it  would  doubtless 
have  resisted  the  wear  and  tear  of  ages 
far  more  energetically.  But  what  can  you 
expect  from  a  mere  frothy  volcano?  Its 
cone  is  mostly  built  up  of  loose  and 
spongy  materials — ash  and  lapilli,  and 
scoriae  refuse-heaps  —  which  make  a 
great  show  for  the  money  in  the  matter  of 
height,  but  possess  very  little  stability  or 
fixity  of  tenure.  As  long  as  the  crater 
goes  on  replacing  the  loss  from  wear  and 
tear  by  constant  eruptions,  the  cone  con- 
tinues to  present  a  most  imposing  appear- 
ance to  the  outer  eye  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
internal  energies  cool  down,  and  the 
mountain  sinks  into  the  dormant  or  ex- 
tinct condition,  rain  and  storm  begin  at 
once  to  disintegrate  the  loosely  piled 
mass,  and  to  rub  down  the  great  ash-heap 
into  a  thousand  valleys. 

Denudation,  indeed,  as  geologists  call 
it,  though  slow  and  silent,  is  a  far  more 
potent  destructive  force  in  nature  than  the 
noisy,  spasmodic  earthquakes  or  erup- 
tions to  which  ordinary  humanity,  scared 
by  their  bluster,  attaches  so  much  undue 
importance.  Wind  and  rain  are  mightier 
than  fire.  The  "devouring  element"  is 
really  water.  On  the  High  Rocks  at 
Tunbridge  Wells  some  eighteenth-century 
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poetaster  has  hung  a  board  inscribed  with 
verses  moralizing  on  the  "prodigious 
power"  that  could  rend  asunder  the  liv- 
ing rock.  Your  modern  geologist  raises 
his  eyes,  and  sees  with  a  smile  the  "  pro- 
digious power  "  hard  at  work  there  before 
his  very  face  —  a  tiny,  trickling  driblet  of 
water,  that  oozes  through  the  soft  sand- 
stone amid  moss  and  liverwort,  and  slowly 
carries  away,  by  a  grain  at  a  time,  or 
rather  by  imperceptible  atoms  in  solution, 
the  seemingly  coherent  mass  over  which 
it  dribbles.  It  is  the  same  prodigious 
power,  asserted  over  some  ten  thousand  or 
so  of  our  pretty  centuries,  that  has  worn 
down  the  volcano  of  Mull  to  its  lowest 
base,  and  laid  bare  the  very  sources  and 
entrails  of  the  great  mountain. 

Rain,  snow,  and  ice,  however,  or  even 
the  moving  glaciers  of  the  terrible  Glacial 
Epoch,  have  not  planed  down  Mull  as  yet 
to  an  even  or  level  surface.  The  unequal 
hardness  of  the  various  rocks  causes  them 
to  resist  in  very  unequal  degrees ;  so  that 
the  close  crystalline  materials  filling  the 
central  vent,  as  Mr.  Judd  (our  recognized 
authority  on  the  habits  and  manners  of 
volcanoes)  justly  remarks,  stand  up  in  the 
middle  as  big  hilly  groups ;  while  the 
softer  materials  around  have  been  largely 
worn  away  into  corries  and  hollows.  In 
places,  the  gradual  removal  by  water 
agencies  of  the  ash  and  tuff  has  left  the 
large  dykes  (or  masses  of  igneous  rock 
formed  in  the  fissures  of  the  mountain  by 
the  outwelling  of  fiery  materials*  from  be- 
low) standing  out  like  gigantic  walls  ;  and 
it  is  this  that  gives  rise  to  those  curious 
black  inland  cliffs,  so  characteristic  of  the 
scenery  of  Mull.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
remnants  of  the  lava-streams,  hard  and 
equal  in  texture,  remain  for  the  most  part 
as  isolated  plateaux.  The  hills  still  left 
behind  in  the  hard  crystalline  core  have 
even  now  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  which  the  central  cone 
must  almost  certainly  have  attained  in  the 
days  when  it  rose  majestic  to  the  sky, 
crowned  with  wreathing  smoke  above, 
and  clad  below  by  a  dark  waving  forest  of 
colossal  Wellingtonias. 

Another  one  of  these  "dissected  volca- 
noes," as  they  have  been  aptly  termed, 
occupies  (without  prejudice  to  the  claims 
of  the  crofters)  the  entire  area  of  the  Isle 
of  Skye.  This  decrepit  mountain  has 
indeed  seen  better  days.  When  it  was 
young  and  lusty,  in  those  same  fiery, 
frolicsome  Tertiary  times,  it  must  have 
risen  as  high  as  Monte  Rosa  or  Mont 
Blanc,  and  smoked  like  ten  thousand  Ger- 


man professors.  To-day  nothing  remains 
of  all  that  vast  pile,  says  Mr.  Judd,  but  the 
crystalline  granite  that  fills  up  the  huge 
fissures  through  which  the  eruption  of 
molten  materials  once  took  place.  It  is 
these  harder  portions,  sculptured  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  wind  or  weather,  and 
carved  out  into  domelike  masses  or  wild 
rugged  peaks  that  constitute  the  Red 
Mountains  and  Cuchullin  Hills  of  Skye, 
and  now  rise  some  three  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  ignorant  Southron 
who  doesn't  know  the  district  and  its 
Gaelic  tongue  may  be  warned  parentheti- 
cally that  Cuchullin  is  pronounced  Cool  in, 
according  to  the  usual  playful  orthographic 
fancy  of  the  Celtic  intelligence,  which 
always  gives  you  good  weight  of  extra 
consonants  for  your  money ;  but  if  you  can 
throw  a  little  graceful  guttural  energy  into 
the  middle  of  the  word  it  will  be  much 
appreciated  by  the  friendly  gilly.  From 
the  central  masses  of  crystalline  rock  hard 
dykes  radiate  everywhere  through  the 
surrounding  country,  while  isolated 
patches  of  scoriae  and  pebbles  ejected  by 
the  old  crater  have  every  here  and  there, 
under  favorable  conditions,  escaped  re- 
moval. The  outskirts  or  fringes  of  the 
great  mountain  mass  consist  of  fiat-topped 
hills,  the  last  undenuded  relics  of  the  out- 
lying lava-streams. 

In  both  these  cases,  owing  to  their 
comparatively  recent  date,  it  is  still  quite 
possible  for  the  reconstructive  geologist 
to  trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  to  observe  how  large  a  portion 
even  of  the  mere  circumference  has  es- 
caped destruction.  Older  ranges  have 
suffered  far  more  severely.  The  rain  and 
wind  have  pounded  and  pummelled  them 
for  far  longer  periods,  and  to  better  effect. 
They  stand  to  Mull  and  Skye  as  Stone- 
henge  or  Abury  stand  to  Tintern  or  Bolton 
Abbey.  Of  this  intermediate  stage,  that 
worn  and  flattened  stump,  Dartmoor,  is  an 
excellent  example.  It  is  older  far  than 
the  Scotch  volcanoes ;  the  wide  block  of 
the  moor  consists  entirely  of  granite, 
which  was  pushed  up  by  internal  forces 
early  in  the  secondary  period  of  geology, 
and  has  altered  in  character  the  coal-bear- 
ing rocks  through  which  it  has  burst  with 
eruptive  energy.  A  great  many  curious 
little  side  indications  enable  us  to  trace  the 
history  of  Dartmoor  with  moderate  cer- 
tainty through  a  vastly  longer  period  than 
either  of  the  big  extinct  Scotch  moun- 
tains. 

In  its  earliest  state,  Dartmoor  too  was  a 

volcanic  range ;  and  Brent  Tor  seems  to 

I  occupy   the  site  of   its    ancient   crater. 
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Ashes  and  cinders  in  small  quantities  still 
survive  the  wreck  of  so  many  ages,  and 
mark  out  approximately  the  site  of  the 
cone  so  long  removed  by  centuries  of 
denudation.  When  the  red  sandstone 
cliffs  of  Devonshire  were  laid  down  be- 
neath the  Triassic  sea,  however,  Dartmoor 
had  already  begun  to  be  the  prey  of  storm, 
rain,  and  torrent ;  for  boulders  of  granite 
derived  from  its  sides,  and  rolled  down  by 
rivers,  are  found  in  the  pudding-stones 
and  breccias  of  that  remote  age  —  the 
hardened  masses  of  sea-beach  and  pebble 
which  occur  so  abundantly  around  Bud- 
leigh  Salterton  and  other  villages  of  the 
coast.  Later  on,  when  the  blue  lias  of 
Lyme  Regis  and  the  oolite  of  the  Bath 
and  Oxford  hills  were  slowly  accumulating 
in  some  antique  Mediterranean,  the  site  of 
England  was  mainly  occupied  by  a  warm 
basking  sea,  as  Professor  Ramsay  has 
shown,  surrounding  an  archipelago  of 
which  Dartmoor,  Wales,  and  Cumberland 
formed  the  principal  islands.  In  that  age, 
too,  fragments  of  Dartmoor  got  incorpo- 
rated here  and  there  in  the  surrounding 
sediment.  During  the  long  interval  while 
the  greensand  and  chalk  were  gathering 
in  thick  lavers  on  the  ocean  floor,  we  get 
hardly  a  gfimpse  of  the  condition  of  the 
Devonian  highlands  ;  but  in  the  Tertiary 
days,  when  Mull  and  Skye  were  in  full 
blast,  the  little  extinct  lake  of  Bovey 
Tracey  once  more  lets  us  get  a  passing 
hint  of  what  was  taking  place  among  the 
granite  shoulders  of  the  antique  volcano. 
For  the  entire  basin  of  that  small  Miocene 
tarn  is  now  filled  up  with  some  three  hun- 
dred feet  thick  of  white  clay  sediment,  the 
waste  of  the  granite  crags  of  Dartmoor. 
It  is  of  that  clay,  ready  ground  by  ages  of 
water  action,  that  the  Bovey  potters  make 
their  well-known  stoneware.  Among  the 
beds  which  supply  it  we  still  find  leaves 
and  other  remains  of  plants  essentially 
similar  to  those  preserved  for  us  beneath 
the  Scotch  lavas  and  basalts;  Welling- 
tonias,  cinnamons,  liquidambars,  and  fig- 
trees,  with  climbing  rotang-palms,  and 
sub-tropical  lianas. 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  mountain 
range,  exposed  for  so  many  ages  to  the 
wear  and  tear  of  rain  and  torrent,  can't  be 
as  high  to-day  as  when  it  was  first  pushed 
up  to  the  summer  skies  of  a  Permian 
Britain.  If  Mull  has  had  time  to  get  worn 
down  to  three  thousand  feet,  surely  Dart- 
moor may  be  forgiven  for  only  just  exceed- 
ing its  bare  two  thousand.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  original  hardness  of  its 
rock  that  anything  at  all  of  it  should  be 
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left  after  so  vigorous  a  bombardment  of 
rain  and  river.  Indeed,  there  are  great 
beds  of  sand  and  clay  as  far  off  as  Poole, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  were  almost  cer- 
tainly derived  from  the  waste  of  Dartmoor. 
Now,  any  fellow  can  see  at  a  glance  that 
you  can't  remove  whole  square  miles  of 
detritus  from  a  mountain  range,  and  yet 
leave*  it  as  high  as  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
Dartmoor,  to  begin  with,  must  have  been 
a  very  massive  mountain  indeed,  or  there 
wouldn't  be  so  much  of  it  left  after  such 
continual  planing.  Hard  as  is  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  is  composed,  it  could 
scarcely  have  outlived  its  long  battering 
by  rain  and  stream  had  it  not  risen  at  the 
outset  to  a  conspicuous  height  above  the 
surrounding  level.  At  the  present  day 
the  moor  is  worn  down  to  an  almost  even 
tableland,  from  which  here  and  there  the 
very  hardest  portions  rise  as  tors  or  clat* 
tcrs  with  their  weather-beaten  boulders 
above  the  general  plateau.  The  tors  them- 
selves, in  fact,  consist  of  the  very  solid 
central  nodules  which  have  longest  re- 
sisted the  action  of  water,  and  they  are 
sometimes  perched  on  the  top  of  the  hills 
as  logans  or  rocking-stones,  like  the  well- 
known  Nutcracker  at  Lustleigh  Cleave. 
Dartmoor,  in  fact,  gives  us  an  excellent 
-example  of  an  antique  mountain  now  in 
the  second  stage  of  degradation,  still  pre- 
serving its  mountain  character  in  its  rocks 
and  valleys,  but  flattened  out  on  top  by 
continuous  wear  and  tear  into  an  undulat- 
ing tableland. 

Far  older  and  far  more  reduced  to  a 
mere  stump  or  relic  is  that  ancient  range 
in  Charnwood  Forest,  in  Leicestershire, 
of  which  the  low  granite  boss  of  Mount 
Sorrel  is  the  most  conspicuous  modern 
survival.  Here,  indeed,  we  get  a  moun- 
tain in  its  last  feeble  state  of  dotage,  sans 
peak,  sans  tor,  sans  glen,  sans  everything. 
Charnwood  Forest,  according  to  recent 
geologists,  is  probably  the  very  oldest 
piece  of  land  in  all  England ;  for  it  be- 
longs to  that  very  antique  formation 
known  as  the  Archaean,  which  dates  back 
earlier  than  the  time  of  any  fossiliferous 
rocks  whatsoever.  No  remains  of  living 
beings  have  ever  been  found  in  these  very 
ancient  grits,  slates,  and  agglomerates; 
they  seem  to  antedate  the  appearance  of 
life  upon  our  globe,  at  least  in  any  form 
capable  of  being  preserved  to  us  as  a  fossil 
petrifaction.  (Scientific  readers  are  ear- 
nestly requested  not  to  reopen  the  old  and 
interminable  Eozoon  controversy.  Spare 
the  grey  hairs  of  an  unoffending  citizen 
from  postcard  discussions  of  that  insuffer* 
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able  nuisance.)  The  Charnwood  Forest 
hills  are  "the  much-weathered  and  de- 
nuded mountain-peaks  of  an  old  pre-Cam- 
brian  land,"  says  Professor  Prestwich, 
"  swamped  and  nearly  hidden  by  the  newer 
sedimentary  strata  which  encircle  it  and 
fill  up  the  depressions  between  each  pro- 
truding ridge.  It  is  a  good  example  of 
the  way  in  which  the  features  of  the  early 
land-surfaces  have  been  obliterated  by 
later  changes."  That  is  the  cold  and  un- 
feeling way  in  which  men  of  science  talk 
about  the  backbone  of  their  fatherland ! 

How  strange  it  is  to  think  that  these 
little  bills,  rising  to  some  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  only,  and  scarcely  known 
even  to  the  intelligent  schoolboy  who  has 
passed  the  sixth  standard  away  from  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  are  yet  immeas- 
urably older  than  the  Alps  or  the  Hima- 
layas, and  had  been  already  dry  land  for 
countless  centuries,  while  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  slumbered  be- 
neath the  beds  of  primeval  oceans  1  Yet 
even  now,  unable  to  keep  a  secret,  they 
betray  to  close  observers  their  volcanic 
origin.  Bardon  Hill  consists  entirely  of 
solidified  ash ;  Markfield  is  built  upon  a 
round  boss  of  eruptive  syenite ;  and  Mount 
Sorrel  itself  stands  out  from  the  soft  strata 
around  as  a  worn  kernel  of  hard  pink 
granite.  On  every  side  of  them  the  new 
red  sandstone  fills  up  the  hollows  between 
their  ancient  peaks,  now  worn  as  flat  as  an 
old  Indian's  teeth;  but  the  remnants  of 
the  ancient  hills  still  peep  out  here  and 
there  through  the  newer  sediments,  retain- 
ing sufficiently  their  primitive  character 
even  now  to  have  gained  for  the  most 
isolated  and  abrupt  among  them  the  sig- 
nificant name  of  Mount  Sorrel,  almost 
unique  in  England.  Beyond  this  point  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  for  any  mountain 
to  degenerate,  unless,  indeed,  it  gets  worn 
quite  fiat,  and  merges  indistinguishably 
into  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain. 

And  this  is  pretty  much  what  has  hap- 
pened in  places  to  the  very  oldest  and 
most  venerable  mountain  chain  of  all  — 
the  Laurentian  range  of  Canada  and  the 
Great  Lake  Basin.  At  one  time,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  this  colossal  system  of 
ancient  peaks,  running  right  across  the 
western  continent  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
Labrador  to  the  Missouri  River,  must  have 
equalled  in  magnitude  the  Himalayas,  the 
Andes,  or  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  forms 
the  first  rough  sketch  and  axis  of  America. 
But  as  it  belongs  to  a  period  even  earlier 
than  the  primary  rocks  of  ordinary  British 
geology  — a  period  inconceivably  and  in- 


calculably remote —  it  has  been  exposed 
for  countless  centuries  to  the  wearing 
effect  of  rain,  frost,  snow,  and  rivers.  In 
many  places,  therefore,  the  Laurentian 
range  is  reduced  to  a  mere  low  plain 
of  very  solid  gneiss,  much  scratched  in 
strange  hieroglyphics  by  the  vast  glaciers 
of  the  great  ice  age,  and  sometimes  even 
hollowed  out  into  beds  of  lakes,  or  trav- 
ersed by  the  basins  of  existing  streams. 
Many  parts  of  it,  occupied  by  great  sheets 
of  water,  actually  fall  below  sea  level. 
Yet  even  to  this  day,  in  its  dishonored 
age,  the  Laurentian  country,  however  flat, 
preserves  certain  vague  mountain  charac- 
teristics in  the  bareness  of  its  rocks,  the 
picturesque  detail  of  its  sparse,  pine-clad 
slopes,  and  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
wild  torrent  cataracts.  You  feel  instinc- 
tively you  are  in  a  mountain  country, 
though  you  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
unvaried  plain.  The  Laurentian  region  is 
like  Scotland  pressed  flat,  or  like  the 
Dolomites  or  Auvergne  with  the  wrinkles 
ironed  out  of  them.  It  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  great  plains  which  have 
always  been  plains  and  nothing  more  — 
alluvial  silt  of  river  deltas  —  like  Holland, 
Lombardy,  or  the  flat  centre  of  Russia. 

As  the  oldest  mountains  are  thus  the 
most  worn  out,  so,  conversely,  the  highest 
chains  are  those  of  most  geologically  re- 
cent origin  —  the  nouveaux  riches^  as  it 
were,  amongst  the  orographical  aristoc- 
racy. From  time  to  time  the  earth  makes 
itself  a  new  coat ;  but  before  long,  as  with 
other  garments,  the  nap  gets  worn  off, 
the  elbows  crack,  and  the  seams  become 
threadbare.  All  the  higher  ranges  now 
known  on  earth  are  demonstrably  not 
earlier  in  origin  than  the  Tertiary  times. 
Compared  with  venerable  pensioners  like 
Mount  Sorrel  or  the  Thousand  Islands  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  the  Alps  and  the 
Andes  are  but  things  of  yesterday.  Au- 
vergne may  well  look  down  upon  the 
Pyrenees.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  high- 
est Swiss  mountains  consist  of  Miocene 
rocks ;  in  other  words,  as  late  as  the  Mio- 
cene period,  the  year-before-last  of  the 
geological  chronologist.  the  area  occupied 
by  the  rearing  crags  of  the  Jungfrau  and 
the  Matterhorn  slumbered  at  peace  be- 
neath a  deep  sea,  and  received  there  the 
muddy  or  sandy  deposits  which  now  figure 
as  rocks  on  the  jagged  Alpine  summits. 
The  upheaval  of  the  Alpine  axis  was  a 
very  recent  event ;  and  most  of  the  mate- 
rial which  forms  the  snowy  ranges  was 
laid  down  on  the  ocean  bed  ages  and  ages 
after  Dartmoor  formed  an  island  like  Ja- 
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maica  in  the  midst  of  a  basking  oolitic 
ocean. 

Why  is  this?  Simply  because,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  as  soon  as  mountains 
have  reached  their  highest  point  and 
ceased  to  grow  —  as  soon  as  the  move- 
ment of  upheaval  comes  to  an  end  — -  they 
must  necessarily  begin  to  grow  down 
again  rapidly,  and  to  undergo  disintegra- 
tion on  every  side.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  the  moralists  tell  us,  as  standing 
still ;  either  you  are  going  up  or  else  you 
are  coming  down  again.  So  energetic  is 
the  work  of  denudation  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  air,  says  Professor  Judd  (re- 
garding the  matter  rather  from  the  cool, 
scientific  standpoint),  that  the  elevated 
crags  and  pinnacles  are  being  constantly 
broken  up  by  moisture  and  frost  at  an 
exceedingly  rapid  rate.  Glaciers  and 
mountain  torrents  carry  down  heaps  of 
boulders,  mud,  and  moraine  stuff  with 
ceaseless  activity  to  the  valleys  below. 
The  rocks  crumble  away  into  sand  or  fine 
powder,  and  are  washed  slowly  apart  into 
those  rude,  angular  masses  that  often 
strew  the  slopes  and  ledges.  Landslips 
and  avalanches  help  in  the  destructive 
work  ;  even  the  sun's  heat,  the  wind,  and 
the  roots  of  plants,  all  play  their  part  in 
the  constant  warfare  against  the  stability 
of  the  mountain.  Now  and  then,  whole 
shoulders  fall  off  at  once,  as  at  the  Ross- 
berg,  and  later  at  Naini  Tal,  but  oftener 
the  work  proceeds  by  constant  instal- 
ments. Where  such  a  high  rate  of  disin- 
tegration as  this  is  long  maintained,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  mountain 
chain  to  exist  unimpaired  through  the  im- 
mense epochs  of  geological  ages.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  great  ranges  of  the  earth 
at  the  present  day  are  at  the  very  furthest 
of  Tertiary  origin;  and  wherever  we  find 
systems  of  earlier  date  still  surviving  in 
our  midst  as  hills  or  ridges,  they  are 
always  worn  down  by  continuous  water 
action  to  the  condition  of  the  merest 
stumps  or  basal  relics.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  million  years  or  so  more,  the  indus- 
trious Swiss  farmer  of  the  United  States 
of  Europe  will  be  driving  his  electric 
plough  over  the  low  plain  of  the  M6nch 
and  Eiger,  or  sailing  his  automatic  skiff 
above  the  site  of  Pilatus ;  while  the  Leslie 
Stephens  and  the  Douglas  Freshfields  (if 
any)  of  those  remote  periods  will  be  gain- 
ing deathless  glory  on  the  roll  of  fame  by 
scaling  the  virgin  heights  of  the  New- 
foundland banks,  or  falling  headlong  over 
the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  vast  crags  that 
will  rear  themselves  sheer  over  the  basin 
of  the  Baltic. 


From  The  National  Review. 
CAN    THERE    BE    A    SCIENCE    OF 
CHARACTER? 

What  character  is,  and  how  we  come 
to  know  it,  are  apparently  elementary 
questions,  which  are  yet  paradoxically 
difficult  to  answer.  For  character  means 
personality,  and  personality  may  be  felt 
but  cannot  be  explained.  It  is  one  of 
those  conceptions  which  are  apt  under 
analysis  to  disappear  like  the  intangible 
creations  of  Hawthorne  which  he  himself 
describes  as  fading  in  a  strong  white  light ; 
and  if  we  ask  whether  there  can  be  and 
how  there  can  be  a  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter, the  answers  are  discordant  and  con- 
flicting. According  to  common  views, 
knowledge  of  character  is  a  special  sense, 
independent  of  concrete  experiences.  Yet 
the  novelist  and  dramatist  are  frequently 
bidden  to  study,  as  though  an  increased 
experience  would  render  their  character- 
drawing  stronger  and  truer.  We  are  un- 
hesitating in  our  judgments  that  such  or 
such  a  person,  in  a  romance  or  a  drama,  is 
or  is  not  true  to  nature.  Yet  our  aphor- 
isms on  the  subject  simultaneously  tell  us 
that  we  should  and  should  not  be  guided 
by  first  impressions ;  that  we  know  our- 
selves better  than  others,  and  yet  that  we 
must  pray  to  have  the  gift  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  Education,  history,  lit- 
erature, all  demand  a  special  acquaintance 
with  the  characteristic  types  of  humanity. 
Yet  we  have  apparently  nothing  better  to 
offer  as  a  theory  of  character  than  empiri- 
cal observations,  or  a  fortuitous  study  of 
certain  well-marked  types. 

The  celebrated  "  Caracteres "  of  La 
Bruyere  clearly  come  under  some  such  de- 
scription. They  were  avowedly  founded 
on  the  bOucol  xapwypW  of  Theophrastus, 
the  Lesbian  litterateur,  with  reference  to 
whom  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  remarked 
that  the  Lesbian  wines  are  the  sweetest. 
But  though  La  Bruyere  translated  his 
Greek  predecessor,  his  own  studies  were 
in  reality  less  of  types  than  of  individuals. 
Theophrastus  merely  attempted  to  delin- 
eate certain  ethical  types  with  obviously 
didactic  purpose ;  La  Bruyere  wrote  also 
sketches  of  contemporaries,  thinly  veiled 
under  names  taken  from  the  plays  and 
romances  of  the  day,  with  exquisite  liter- 
ary skill,  it  is  true,  but  with  an  equal 
measure  of  what  his  friends  might  call 
esprit  and  Jinesse,  and  his  enemies  simple 
malice.  The  caracteres  were  extremely 
clever,  and  extremely  desultory.  They 
abounded  in  just  and  fine  observation  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  country- 
men, but  the  observation  was    at    best 
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superficial  and  the  art  too  much  that  of  the 
photographer.  As  a  literary  performance, 
they  probably  deserve  all  the  praise  which 
has  been  liberally  bestowed  on  them. 
They  not  only  form  in  themselves  some  of 
the  very  best  specimens  of  classical 
French,  but  they  served  as  examples  for 
much  of  the  writing  of  Addison  and  Steele. 
But  as  a  permanent  contribution  to  the 
study  of  character,  their  value  is  very 
small.  As  one  of  La  Bruyere's  critics 
remarked,  he  is  trofi  descendu  dans  le  par- 
ticulier.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  a  minute 
study  of  one's  neighbor's  defects,  but  no 
one  pretends  that  such  an  exercise  of 
charity  is  a  scientific  performance.  If  we 
are  to  understand  humanity,  if  we  desire 
to  get  a  reasoned  basis  for  the  art  of  edu- 
cation, we  want  something  more  than  the 
Eolished  essays  of  a  littirateur.  Can  there 
e  a  science  of  character  ? 
To  a  science  of  character  there  is  one 
contribution  which  dates  from  quite  an- 
cient time,  the  so-called  doctrine  of  tem- 
peraments. It  was  supposed  by  the 
physicians  of  antiquity  that  there  were 
four  primary  components  of  the  human 
body  —  blood,  phlegm,  and  black  and 
yellow  bile  —  and  the  preponderance  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  in  different  per- 
sons produced  their  different  tempera- 
ments. Thus,  where  blood  preponderated 
there  existed  the  sanguine  temperament ; 
where  phlegm,  the  phlegmatic ;  where 
yellow  bile,  the  choleric,  while  the  black 
bile  gave  the  melancholic  or  atrabilious 
temperament.  The  doctrine  of  tempera- 
ments served  to  express  the  various  ten- 
dencies of  different  characters ;  thus  the 
choleric  disposed  men  to  be  precipitate 
and  impetuous,  while  the  melancholic  was 
identified  with  caution,  suspense  of  judg- 
ment, and  timidity.  Or,  again,  tempera- 
ments explained  the  tendency  to  different 
diseases.  The  sanguine  was  liable  to 
inflammatory  disorders,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  could  endure  a  greater  amount  of 
blood-letting.  The  phlegmatic,  on  the 
contrary,  was  exposed  to  such  diseases  as 
grow  out  of  low  vital  energy.  Ancient 
though  this  doctrine  is,  and  though  it  was 
doubtless  connected  with  absurd  views, 
yet  the  theory  of  temperaments  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  for  itself.  Even  the  somewhat 
arbitrary  number  of  four  is  supported  by 
modern  physiologists.  It  is  exemplified 
in  individuals,  in  races,  in  different  pe- 
riods of  life.  For  example,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  French  are  sanguine,  the  English 
melancholic  (they  take  their  pleasures 
moult  trisUment,  as  Froissart  says),  the 
Spanish  and  Italians  choleric,  the  German 


phlegmatic.  More  generally  still,  the 
Caucasian  race  is  sanguine,  the  Mongolian 
melancholic,  the  Negro  phlegmatic,  the 
Malayan  choleric;  and  so,  too,  the  tem- 
peraments might  be  distributed  with  some 
plausibility  among  the  four  periods  of 
human  life.  Melancholic  is  probably  a 
bad  term ;  it  should  rather  be,  as  Lotze 
suggests,  sentimental.  For  what  is  meant 
by  the  temperament  in  question  is  a  gen- 
eral receptivity  of  emotions  of  every  kind 
and  value,  aesthetic,  imaginative,  poetic, 
etc.,  together  with  an  indifference  towards 
bare  matter  of  fact,  and  little  inclination 
for  hard  work.  The  sanguine  tempera- 
ment is  distinguished  by  great  rapidity  of 
change  and  lively  susceptibility.  Natural 
in  the  case  of  children,  and  advantageous 
to  the  beginnings  of  culture,  it  is,  if  found 
in  adults,  symptomatic  of  immaturity,  and 
we  call  them  grown-up  children.  So,  too, 
again,  the  phlegmatic  temperament,  the 
natural  temper  of  advanced  age,  is  distin- 
guished by  slow,  but  not  necessarily  weak, 
powers  of  reaction,  while  the  choleric 
means,  according  to  Lotze,  a  one-sided 
activity  and  great  energy  in  single  direc- 
tions. Its  fine  effect  is  called  steadiness 
and  firmness,  its  uncomely  aspect  is  de- 
scribed as  obstinacy.  The  fact  is  that 
the  various  affections  of  the  mind  can  be 
classed  as  either  strong  or  weak,  swift  or 
srlow.  Different  combinations  of  these  at 
once  give  us  the  four  temperaments. 
Strong  and  quick  means  the  choleric; 
strong  and  slow  the  melancholic  or  senti- 
mental ;  weak  and  quick,  the  sanguine ; 
weak  and  slow,  the  phlegmatic.  More- 
over, the  temperaments  are  clearly  con- 
nected with,  or  dependent  on  a  physical 
basis,  not  however,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
on  the  constitution  of  the  brain,  but  rather 
on  the  habitual  condition  of  the  internal 
and  visceral  organs,  and  the  coloring  they 
give  to  feeling. 

Closely  connected  with  these  attempts 
to  distinguish  character  is  the  effort  to 
distinguish  between  the  mental  character- 
istics of  the  two  sexes.  This  is  a  very 
difficult  subject,  on  which  one  naturally 
shrinks  from  being  dogmatic.  But  we 
may  begin  with  a  few  certain  physical 
facts.  Just  as  the  average  woman  is  not 
so  tall  as  the  man,  and  does  not  weigh  so 
much,  so,  too,  in  the  same  proportions 
does  she  eat  less  and  drink  less,  breathe 
less  and  is  —  so  we  are  told  —  less  easily 
suffocated.  The  pulse  of  woman  is  quicker 
than  that  of  man ;  her  blood  is  not  only 
less  in  quantity,  but  also  of  lighter  specific 

fravity,  and  contains  fewer  red  corpuscles, 
n  physical  configuration  there  is  a  strik- 
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ing  difference.  A  man's  body  forms  an 
oval,  with  its  greatest  diameter  through 
the  shoulders  ;  a  woman's  body  is  an  oval, 
which  is  widest  across  the  hips.  The 
woman  has  the  more  undulating  outlines, 
the  man  a  more  angular  build.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  wholly  fanciful  to  found  on  this 
last  fact  the  conclusion  that  while  women, 
because  they  have  a  greater  bodily  like- 
ness to  one  another,  have  a  greater  con- 
formity also  to  a  general  mental  type,  men 
tend  to  be  more  individual  and  less  similar 
in  their  characters.  But,  of  course,  it  is 
only  of  a  general  tendency  that  we  can 
speak  in  this  reference.  When  we  come 
to  special  mental  characteristics,  which 
distinguish  the  two  sexes,  we  are  involved 
in  controversy.  It  is  with  great  hesitation 
that  I  venture  to  propound  the  few  follow- 
ing propositions ;  and  I  only  do  so  because 
they,  or  something  like  them,  have  been 
put  forward  by  great  authorities.*  There 
is  probably  no  particular  difference  in 
the  intellectual  capacity  between  men  and 
women;  the  apparent  difference  is  gen- 
erally due  to  the  difference  in  emotional 
interests  and  the  way  in  which  these  inter- 
ests have  prescribed  the  course  of  their 
intellectual  lives.  There  is  no  subject, 
perhaps,  which  a  woman  could  not  under- 
stand, but  there  are  many  things  in  which 
women  could  never  learn  to  be  interested. 
It  is  absurd  to  say,  as  has  been  said  some- 
times, that  a  man  is  attracted  by  the  uni- 
versal and  a  woman  by  the  particular. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  clearly  the  woman 
who  has  a  delicate  instinct  for  generalizing 
and  is  disinclined  to  individualize.  But  a 
man  loves  to  analyze  striking  phenomena, 
to  find  out  what  they  mean,  and  what  re- 
lation they  bear  to  the  general  order  of 
nature.  It  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
woman  to  hate  analysis,  and  to  prefer  the 
contemplation  of  some  artistically  com- 
plete whole.  Most  mechanical  inventions 
have  been  made  by  men;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  manipulation  of  them  is  more 
successful  in  the  hands  of  women.  Mas- 
culine effort  depends  upon  the  conviction 
that  general  and  abstract  principles  have 
a  peculiar  sanctity,  while  the  feminine 
faith  is  that  no  general  principle  or  form 
has  an  independent  value,  but  that  this 
value  belongs  to  the  concrete  and  living 
reality  founded  upon  such  principles. 
This  is,  probably,  what  is  sometimes 
meant  by  saying  that  women  are  more 
practical  than' men.  In  them  there  is  at 
all  events  the  preponderance  of  a  living 
tact  over  scientific  analysis.    They  employ 

•  Compare  Lotze,  Mtcrocosmus,  Bk.  VI.,  ch.  ii. 


a  thousand  delicate  technical  devices  in 
their  daily  work;  but  they  can  with  diffi- 
culty explain,  they  can  only  show  what 
they  have  so  skilfully  accomplished.  As 
a  rule,  it  appears  difficult  for  a  woman  to 
acquiesce  in  a  suspense  of  judgment  be- 
cause the  evidence  bearing  on  the  partic- 
ular question  is  avowedly  insufficient; 
they  have  a  happy  faith  that  there  is  some 
answer  to  every  puzzle.  It  is  also  an  old 
and  true  remark  that  women  can  much 
more  easily  suit  themselves  to  new  condi- 
tions of  life,  to  a  different  rank  in  society 
and  changes  of  fortune,  whilst  it  is  hardly 
possible  tor  a  man  to  efface  the  signs  of 
his  early  training.  Acquired  habits  have 
a  stronger  hold  on  him,  and  when  the  ac- 
customed order  is  interrupted  —  when  he 
cannot  begin  work  at  the  same  time  as 
usual,  or  cannot  have  his  dinner  at  the 
normal  and  expected  moment  —  his  gen- 
eral comfort  is  much  more  greatly  dis- 
turbed. Of  the  four  temperaments  given 
above,  it  is  clear  that  the  sanguine  and 
sentimental  belong  more  conspicuously  to 
woman,  while  the  evidences  of  a  phleg- 
matic and  choleric  disposition  in  woman 
strike  one  as  more  rare. 

The  most  serious  attempt  to  make  a 
science  of  character  is  furnished  by  phre- 
nology. The  main  position  of  the  phre- 
nologist, if  scientifically  stated,  is  this: 
that  the  different  energies  of  the  mind  are 
associated  with  distinct  portions  of  the 
cerebral  substance,  and  vary  in  degree  as 
they  are  large  and  small.  From  this  we 
advance  to  the  position  that  every  mental 
quality  has  its  distinct  organ,  and  thence 
the  transition  is  easy  to  the  popular  form 
of  phrenology  which  attempts  to  discover 
bumps  on  the  skull  significant  of  the 
prominence  of  particular  organs,  and  there- 
fore of  particular  propensities.  When 
once  the  rein  is  given  to  this  kind  of  spec- 
ulation, there  is  no  end  to  the  vagariesvto 
which  it  may  lead.  Hence  the  discredit 
which  has  become  attached  to  phrenology, 
which  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  original 
principle  (for  which,  doubtless,  much 
might  be  said),  as  to  the  deductions  which 
have  been  drawn  from  it.  The  phrenolo- 
gist first  makes  a  division  between  affec- 
tive faculties,  which  are  more  or  less  con- 
cerned with  emotions  and  feelings,  and 
intellectual  faculties.  The  former  are 
placed  in  the  hinder  portion  of  the  brain, 
the  latter  in  the  anterior.  The  affective 
are  divided  into  propensities,  like  amative- 
ness,  philoprogenitiveness,  combativeness, 
destructiveness,  secretiveness,  construe- 
tiveness,  etc.,  and  sentiments,  such  as  self- 
esteem,  love  of  approbation,  benevolence, 
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veneration,  ideality,  etc.  Then  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  fall  into  three  groups  : 
first,  external  senses,  like  the  senses  of 
form,  size,  weight ;  secondly,  perceptive 
faculties,  like  number,  order,  language, 
etc. ;  and,  lastly,  reflective  faculties,  such 
as  comparison  and  causality.  And  with 
regard  to  all  of  these,  the  effort  of  the 
phrenologist  is  to  find  each  and  all  not 
only  a  name,  but  also  a  local  habitation. 
There  are  some  forty  different  faculties  in 
all,  and  consequently  some  forty  different 
organs. 

It  is  pretty  clear,  at  the  first  glance,  that 
such  a  way  of  regarding  mental  phenom- 
ena moves  in  a  most  fanciful  and  shad- 
owy region.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  try 
to  see  the  reasons  for  this ;  and  why  it 
is  that  this  kind  of  phrenology  is  scouted 
alike  by  the  old-fashioned  psychologist 
and  the  modern  disciple  of  nerve-physiol- 
ogy. The  main  objection  might  be  put  in 
this  form.  The  phrenologist,  in  his  dis- 
like of  the  one  soul  and  spirit  which  was 
supposed  to  direct  the  various  propensi- 
ties of  man,  succeeds  finally  in  substituting 
for  that  one  soul  a  multiplicity  of  spectral 
souls.  He  peoples  the  whole  brain  with 
spectres.  Each  functional  activity  has  its 
own  special  organ,  each  its  own  province 
and  sphere  of  work,  and  according  to  this 
scheme,  we  have  seated  in  the  brain  a 
parliament  of  about  forty  little  men,  each 
of  which  possesses  only  one  single  idea, 
which  he  is  ceaselessly  trying  to  assert. 
Here  there  are  certainly  two  faulty  notions 
involved.  In  the  first  place,  the  unity  of 
the  consciousness  is  wholly  broken  up. 
After  all,  each  man  is  an  unity,  and  whether 
he  sees  or  feels  or  thinks  or  acts,  he  does 
it  as  a  single  personality.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  per- 
sonification —  a  sort  of  anthropomorphism 
applied  to  the  different  faculties  of  man. 
Each  organ  —  say  benevolence  —  is  con- 
sidered as  if  it  were  a  personal  agent. 
An  illustration  may  perhaps  bring  out 
these  points.  A  child  falls  down  in  the 
street  and  cries  piteously,  and  I  am  sym- 
pathetic. Let  us  speak  of  this  incident 
in  phrenological  language.  The  organ  of 
benevolence  is  clearly  and  primarily  at 
work  in  me.  But  what  was  the  object  of 
my  sympathy?  A  child?  Then  philo- 
progenitiveness  is  also  active.  How  is 
the  child  to  be  helped  ?  Shall  I  show  him 
the  way  home?  Then  locality  is  active. 
Benevolence  having  as  it  were  opened  the 
debate  with  the  idea,  "here  is  some  one 
suffering  and  help  must  be  given,"  a  host 
of  other  organs  join.  "  Certainly,"  says 
the  organ  of  Conscientiousness,  "  to  help 


a  fellow-creature  is  a  duty,  and  duties  must 
be  observed."  "Dear  little  child,"  says 
Philoprogenitiveness,  "  I  was  always  fond 
of  children."  "It  will  be  easy  to  comfort 
the  little  thing,"  says  Hope.  Then  there 
arises  opposition,  in  the  cerebellum  mainly. 
44  Don't  make  yourself  absurd,"  says  Love 
of  Approbation.  "The  thing  must  cer- 
tainly be  well  considered,"  adds  Cautious- 
ness. Finally,  the  impulse  of  activity,  or 
something  similar,  closes  the  debate  and 
gives  a  decision  in  favor  of  rendering 
help.*  Here,  in  this  picture  of  a  com- 
monplace incident,  we  have  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  two  forms  of  error  above 
mentioned.  There  is  the  personification 
—  for  each  organ  is  practically  supposed 
to  think,  feel,  will,  and  act  for  itself,  each 
one  hearing  the  cry,  each  seeing  the  child, 
each  imagining  the  consequences.  And 
there  is  also  the  endless  divisions  of  what 
is  after  all  the  one  self.  For  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  phenomenon  under  investiga- 
tion my  whole  brain,  my  whole  self  was 
engaged,  although  in  very  various  degrees 
of  activity. 

To  this  general  objection  to  the  peno- 
logical system  may  be  added  one  or  two 
more  special  criticisms.  Science  by  no 
means  supports  the  particular  localization 
of  organs,  for  which  the  phrenologist  con- 
tends. To  take  only  a  single  instance. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  cerebellum  by 
the  phrenologists.  Not  only  are  the  "  bad 
bumps"  (to  use  the  language  which  has 
become  popularized  by  this  school)  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head,  but 
it  has  been  confidently  asserted  by  both 
Spurzheim  and  Gall  that  that  peculiarly 
bad  propensity  known  as  amativeness  has 
been  incontestably  proved  to  have  its  seat 
in  the  cerebellum.  "  It  is  impossible," 
says  Spurzheim,  "to  unite  a  greater  num- 
ber of  proofs  in  demonstration  of  any  truth 
than  is  presented  in  this  case."  Now  the 
modern  physiologist  roundly  denies  that 
this  is  the  case.  Though  tne  cerebellum 
is  of  undeniable  importance  in  the  life  of 
the  individual,  its  functions  are  apparently 
connected  with  the  co-ordination  of  mo- 
tion, for  instance,  in  walking.  There  are 
many  other  points  also  in  which  science 
seems  to  disprove  the  phrenological  hy- 
pothesis in  detail,  quite  apart  from  the 
general  attitude  of  objection  which  it  as- 
sumes to  the  theory  as  a  whole.  That 
the  brain  as  a  whole  is  the  organ  of  mind 
is  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  sci 
ence ;   but  as  soon  as   we  come  to  the 

•  Cf.  Lange's  History  of  Materialism  (English  edi- 
tion), vol.  iii.,  pp.  123-4,  from  which  the  illustration  is 
taken. 
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division  of  the  brain  into  "organs,"  and 
further  subdivisions  to  the  extent  as  we 
have  seen  of  about  forty,  science  remains 
not  only  sceptical  but  actively  antagonistic. 
Take  one  further  point.  If  phrenology 
be  taken  in  one  of  its  most  popular  senses, 
as  the  science  which  maps  out  the  skull 
into  a  number  of  sections,  each  labelled 
with  the  name  of  a  particular  propensity 
or  faculty,  there  is  the  serious  objection 
that  the  skull  does  not  obviously  corre- 
spond in  its  configuration  with  the  brain 
which  it  encloses.  One  of  the  most  clearly 
marked  points  in  the  surface  of  the  skull 
is  the  coronal  suture  —  the  sort  of  break 
in  the  skull  in  the  top.  But  this  does  not 
correspond  with  any  particular  division  in 
the  brain  itself.  The  fissure  of  Rolando, 
which  serves  to  divide  the  frontal  lobes 
from  the  parietal,  is  a  good  deal  to  the 
back  of  the  coronal  suture.  But  if  there 
is  very  little  or  no  correspondence  be 
tween  the  bony  prominences  of  the  skull 
and  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  if 
it  is  with  the  latter  that  mental  distinctions 
are  concerned,  it  is  clearly  of  no  particular 
importance  to  feel  the  skull  for  bumps. 
Of  course  the  phrenology  alluded  to  in 
this  reference  is  only  a  very  popular  and 
absurd  one ;  but  it  is  the  grave  misfortune 
of  phrenology  that  it  seems  to  lend  a  sort 
of  scientific  sanction  to  all  sorts  of  chican- 
ery and  imposture.  It  was  its  merit  to 
have  drawn  particular  attention  to  the 
connection  of  mind  with  material  and 
physical  functions ;  but  it  cannot  give  us 
in  any  true  sense  a  science  of  character, 
still  less  a  science  of  mind. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  have  a  science  of 
character?  Only  in  a  rather  vague  fash- 
ion, making  use  of  the  larger  psychological 
divisions,  and  filling  in  the  wide  outlines 
by  concrete  experience  and  careful  and 
methodic  observation.  There  is  a  three- 
fold division  of  mind,  into  (1)  volition  (*.*., 
natural  or  spontaneous  energy),  (2)  emo- 
tion, (3)  intellect.  It  would  be  tolerably 
safe  to  make  a  division  of  character,  ac- 
cording as  one  or  the  other  of  these  three 
main  divisions  becomes  especially  prom- 
inent. We  can  have,  that  is  to  say,  a 
character  which  is  especially  distinguished 
for  its  natural  energy,  or  one  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  emotional  temperament, 
or  one  in  which  intellectual  power  is  con- 
spicuous. This  is  the  principle  according 
to  which  Professor  Bain  has  arranged 
his  study  of  character  in  the  book  which 
bears  this  title.*  The  principle  is,  indeed, 
somewhat  vague,  and  the  divisions  are 

*  On  the  Study  of  Character.    London,  1861. 


too  large  and  comprehensive,  and  to  this 
may  be  added  the  objection  that  most 
characters  partake  of  all  the  three  distin- 
guishing classes  of  energy,  emotion,  and 
intellect,  and  that  it  is  rather  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  mixture  than  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  of  these  conspicuous 
types  which  makes  the  character  what  it 
is.  Still  something  may,  perhaps,  be 
gained  by  this  method,  if  we  regard  the 
divisions  as  expressive  rather  of  types 
than  of  concrete  personalities. 

The  energetic  type  of  character,  for 
instance,  is  a  matter  of  almost  daily  expe- 
rience. It  is  one  which  is  not  so  much 
dependent  on  its  muscular  system  as  it  is 
on  its  nervous  system,  especially  on  the 
nervous  system  of  the  brain.  As  a  rule, 
it  may  be  observed  that  energetic  people 
have  a  considerable  breadth  of  head  and 
brain,  especially  in  the  posterior  part  on 
each  side  of  the  crown,  though,  of  course, 
such  an  observation  is  purely  empirical. 
The  mental  characteristics  are  obvious, 
such  as  endurance,  industry,  activity, 
courage,  and  self-reliance.  But  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  active  element  necessi- 
tates the  submergence  of  the  emotional 
element  as  a  whole.  They  are  not  very 
sympathetic,  these  energetic  characters; 
they  apparently  have  no  time  for  feeling, 
and  feeling,  of  course,  often  cuts  the 
sinews  of  effort.  Nor  yet  is  a  general 
farsightedness  or  a  wise  outlook  over  con* 
sequences  and  collateral  circumstances 
very  easy  for  the  energetic.  Their  scope 
is  often  narrow,  and  their  strength  is  fre- 
quently one-sided.  Thus,  if  we  may  put 
the  matter  in  the  form  of  an  illustration, 
such  energetic  temperaments  make  ad- 
mirable assistant  masters  in  a  school,  but 
not  good  head  masters. 

The  temperament  which  may  be  called 
emotional  is  very  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  one  which  we  have  been  consid- 
ering. If  the  first  depended  largely  on 
the  quality  of  the  nervous  matter  in  the 
brain,  the  second,  apparently,  depends 
more  on  certain  powers  or  functions  of 
the  body.  Certain  organic  processes  are 
concerned  in  emotional  phases  of  mind, 
for  instance,  glandular  secretions  such  as 
the  lachrymal  secretion.  We  know  that 
emotional  characters  are  much  given  to 
tears.  But  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that 
men  of  a  rounded  and  full  habit  of  body, 
who  are  not  especially  muscular,  are  emo- 
tional in  character.  With  his  usual  acute- 
ness,  Shakespeare  made  Hamlet  "fat  and 
scant  of  breath,"  though  modern  actors 
are  too  vain  to  take  the  hint.  In  an  ener- 
getic   character   there    is    no    particular 
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reference  to  ends  of  activity  —  in  the  first 
instance  at  all  events ;  such  men  act,  as 
it  were,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  acting. 
But  emotion  guides  such  activity  as  it 
renders  possible  into  very  specific  chan- 
nels. Yet  it  would  be  true  to  add  that 
activity  itself  is  rather  distasteful  to  the 
emotional  man.  He  requires  some  pow- 
erful occasion  before  he  is  moved  to 
action.  He  cannot  work  unless  he  is  in- 
terested. He  enjoys  a  great  deal,  and, 
correspondingly,  suffers  a  great  deal.  He 
is  very  sanguine,  and  a  great  believer. 
Consequently  he  has  a  considerable  power 
over  others,  and  very  often  is  a  social 
force.  He  loves  art,  poetry,  and  litera- 
ture, rather  than  science  and  philosophy. 
When  such  a  man  criticises  he  is  apt  to 
find  certain  doctrines  cold,  as  though 
warmth  or  coldness  had  any  reference  to 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  abstract  principles 
or  dogmas.  Charles  James  Fox  had 
many  of  these  characteristics  as  con- 
trasted with  Pitt,  and  the  Celtic  races 
generally  may  be  safely  included  in  the 
division.* 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  lay  down  a 
series  of  characteristics  which  belong  to 
the  intellectual  temperament,  because  it 
has  various  forms,  which  hardly  admit  of 
any  comprehensive  or  general  statement. 
But,  clearly,  there  are  three  great  powers 
or  faculties  which  belong  to  intellect. 
The  first  of  these  may  be  styled  retentive- 
ness,  the  second  discrimination,  the  third 
reproduction.  The  retentive  faculty  is,  of 
course,  the  common  attribute  of  all  in- 
telligence, knowledge  being  dependent  on 
the  plastic  property  of  mind.  But  where 
there  is  great  retentiveness,  we  have  un- 
doubtedly the  material  out  of  which  rare 
intellectual  capacities  are  made.  Gen- 
erally, but  by  no  means  universally,  reten- 
tiveness as  a  mental  gift  is  due  to  some 
emotional  interest.  We  remember  what 
we  are  fond  of,  whether  it  be  art,  or  poetry, 
or  philosophy,  just  as  we  also  remember 
what  we  hate,  such  as  a  distasteful  odor 
or  a  wicked  face.  This  is  due  to  some  of 
the  processes  connected  with  attention. 
Retentiveness,  however,  as  an  intellectual 
characteristic  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  feeling  or  emotional  interest;  disin- 
terested retentiveness  is  the  best  quality 
of  mind,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  less  the 
emotion,  the  greater  is  the  pure  intel- 
lectual force.  A  good  memory,  as  we  say, 
is  three-fourths  of  talent.  Discriminative 
power  is  equally  important  for  the  intel- 
lectual character.    Without  discrimination 

•  CI.  Bain,  op.  cii. 


there  is  no  knowledge ;  knowing  a  thing 
is,  in  a  sense,  the  being  able  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  things,  like  yet  unlike.  So 
too,  in  a  higher  sense,  discriminative 
power  is  the  ability  to  analyze,  to  criticise, 
to  classify.  There  can  be  no  order  with- 
out it,  and  therefore  no  clearness.  The 
power  to  discriminate  in  the  presentation 
of  sense,  is  that  on  which  all  perception 
depends.  This  power  does  not  equally 
belong  to  all  parts  of  our  frame.  If  we 
take  the  two  points  of  a  compass  and  ap- 
ply them  to  various  portions  of  our  skin 
and  see  how  nearly  the  two  points  may 
be  brought  together  and  yet  recognized  as 
two,  we  shall  get  very  different  results. 
The  finest  discriminative  sensibility  seems 
to  belong  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  which 
can  recognize  the  points  as  two,  even 
when  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  apart, 
or  the  tip  of  the  finger  when  one  twelfth  of 
an  inch  apart;  but  if  we  apply  the  two 
points  to  the  cheek,  or  still  more  to  the 
back,  we  shall  find  that  they  may  be  nearly 
one  inch  and  a  half  apart  and  yet  they 
only  give  the  impression  of  a  single  point, 
so  long  as  we  do  not  see  them.  Now  the 
power  of  intellectual  discrimination  differs 
in  the  same  way  in  the  case  of  different 
persons ;  and  the  intellectual  character 
has  the  same  ability  in  things  of  the  intel- 
lect as  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  tongue  has 
in  the  things  of  sense/  Once  more,  re- 
productive power  is  a  striking  character- 
istic of  the  intellectual  temperament.  Just 
as  the  retentive  power  is  the  gift  especially 
of  what  we  call  talent,  so  the  reproductive 
power  is  the  gift  especially  of  genius.  If 
we  wish  to  distinguish  the  two,  genius 
and  talent,  this  affords  an  easy  test 
The  highest  intellectual  endowment  is  un- 
doubtedly genius,  which  can  above  all 
things  reproduce,  reconstruct,  and  create 
anew.  When  we  retain  a  thing  in  our 
minds,  it  is  largely  due  to  such  associa- 
tions of  ideas  as  depend  on  contiguity  in 
time  or  space  ;  we  remember  things  when 
they  happened  near  to  one  another  or  exist- 
ed near  one  another.  But  reproduction  is 
due  to  the  associations  rather  of  similarity 
or  identity.  We  recognize  a  thing  as  the 
same  under  different  conditions,  and  the 
belter  we  are  able  to  do  so,  the  more  gifted 
we  are  intellectually.  Thus  a  good  simile 
in  poetry,  a  felicitous  illustration  in  ora- 
tory, a  striking  analogy  in  science,  are  all 
efforts  of  genius.  When  Goethe  discov- 
ered the  same  structure  in  a  leaf  as  was 
exhibited  in  the  whole  tree,  or  when  Dar- 
win discovered  that  the  law  which  regu- 
lated the  breeding  of  pigeons  was  that 
which  on  a  large  scale  had  presided  over 
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the  evolution  of  the  whole  animal  world, 
or  when  Shakespeare  likens  the  decay  of 
Macbeth 's  force  to  "the  life  which  has 
fallen  to  the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf"  —  all 
these  are  indications  of  the  identifying 
faculty  of  genius.  If  we  have  before  as- 
cribed certain  external  characteristics  to 
the  various  temperaments  we  have  been 
depicting,  so,  too,  to  the  intellectual  tem- 
perament we  can  ascribe  a  certain  imper- 
turbability, quietness,  serenity,  a  certain 
detachment  from  smaller  interests,  an 
absence  of  emotional  vagary,  and  an  aloof- 
ness from  the  commonplace  activities  and 
the  worldly  life.  But  these  are  probably 
accidental  traits,  however  often  they  may 
be  observed  in  men  of  science  and  philos- 
ophers. There  is  no  outer  life,  no  life  of 
purely  external  characteristics,  belonging 
to  the  man  of  intellectual  temperament, 
for  he,  above  all,  leads  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
W.  L.  Courtney. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
THE  ANONYMA. 

Before  proceeding  to  my  narrative,  I 
wish  to  explain  that,  up  to  the  time  of 
which  I  write,  I  was  no  more  insane  than 
the  majority  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I 
was  not  a  drunkard,  either  habitual  or 
occasional ;  nor  was  I  subject  to  illusions 
in  regard  to  anything  but  the  female  sex. 
Unless  you  accept  these  statements  as 
true,  my  story  will  have  little  interest  for 
you. 

I  am  the  proud  possessor  of  a  small 
cutter-yacht.  She  is  called  the  Anonyma, 
and  sails,  under  the  new  rules,  as  a'five- 
tonner.  Four  years  ago  she  was  a  "  three- 
and-a-half  ; "  and  yet  not  a  stick  of  her 
has  been  altered  since  that  time.  Her 
name  was  constructed  by  my  youngest 
brother  as  the  scholarly  feminine  of  anon- 
ym«x,  and  was  given  her  because  we  were 
told  that  she  had  never  been  christened. 
That  was  bad,  considering  that  she  was 
no  chicken  ;  but  the  old  Irishman,  through 
whom  we  procured  her,  consistently  re- 
ferred to  her  by  the  Irish  pronoun  "  hurr." 
He  disclaimed  any  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  client  for  whom  he  acted  in  the 
sale ;  and,  as  that  individual  seemed  will- 
ing to  part  with  the  craft  at  a  very  moder- 
ate price,  I  thought  it  well  to  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie.  I  was  doubly  careful,  however, 
to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
boat  herself. 

But  this  waif  of  the  waves  —  this  no- 
body's bairn  of  the  circling  tides  —  soon 


won  the  hearts  of  us  who  at  first  gave  her 
home  and  harbor  with  so  many  doubts. 
If  the  old  man  from  whom  we  got  her  had 
charged  just  a  little  more  for  her,  he  would 
have  spared  us  many  an  anxious  pang  of 
distrust,  and  would  thus  have  reduced  the 
brain-pressure  by  a  cupping  of  the  pocket. 
But  then,  we  should  have  missed  the  in- 
terest of  watching  the  unknown  character 
unfold  itself,  of  finding  that  the  suspected 
roarer  was  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  of 
growing  to  love  this  flighty,  trim  Undine 
that  treated  us  so  much  better  than  we 
had  expected. 

To  be  sure,  she  gave  us  many  a  sudden 
wetting,  and  played  us  all  sorts  of  un- 
looked-for tricks,  just  as  the  real  Undine 
no  doubt  teased  her  knight,  in  mere  su- 
perabundance of  good  spirits.  She  is  con- 
siderably over-sparred  and  over-weighted 
with  canvas  ;  and,  as  the  mast  is  stepped 
rather  far  forward,  she  has  a  tendency  to 
bury  herself  when  driving,  and  a  love  of 
fantastic  bounds  when  working  to  wind- 
ward in  a  chopping  sea. 

But,  if  she  is  a  rather  "  wet "  craft  in  a 
wind,  with  plenty  of  reefs  and  oilskins  one 
may  take  her  through  almost  any  weather ; 
and,  in  a  calm  I  have  seen  her  ripple  along 
very  prettily,  carrying  her  own  wind  with 
her  and  winning  under  the  very  noses  — 
or  bowsprits — of  the  big  racers,  whose 
sails  and  burgees  moved  only  to  retain  the 
perpendicular,  as  the  hulls  rocked  on  the 
swell.  Her  powers  in  this  respect  have 
gained  her  several  prizes  during  the  past 
season;  and  on  the  day  before  that  of 
which  I  shall  mainly  speak,  she  contrived 
to  travel  about  thirty  miles  with  scarcely 
a  ripple  beyond  her  wake. 

We  had  left  our  moorings  in  the  Mersey 
just  a  fortnight  before;  and  after  a  run 
up  the  coast,  had  been  cruising  on  that 
model  yachting-station,  the  Firth  of  Clyde. 

After  a  day  of  drifting,  we  arrived  in 
Lam  lash  Bay,  in  the  island  of  Arran,  and 
dropped  anchor  some  way  ahead  of  a  large 
yawl  that  lay  coquetting  with  her  buoy  in 
the  ebbing  tide.  Westward,  through  a 
gap  in  the  nearest  hills,  we  recognized  the 
jagged  Goatfell  range,  standing  out,  blue 
and  grim,  against  the  blush-warm  lemon 
of  the  sunset  sky.  All  the  shore  and  vil- 
lage were  wrapped  in  a  hazy  gloom  that 
cast  its  purple  blight  upon  the  base  of  the 
crimson-crested  Holy  Island,  lying  apart 
from  the  work-a-day  world,  smiling  with 
ascetic  benignity,  and  rearing  against  the 
opal  distance  of  the  east,  its  withered 
peak  from  which  the  solitary  Saint  Molio 
must  so  often  have  watched  the  last  mo- 
ments of  another  day,  or  have  seen,  at 
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noon,  vast  circle-rainbows  in  the  driving 
showers  below.  The  lights  had  begun  to 
peep  out  here  and  there  along  the  little 
street  that  formed  the  backbone  of  the  vil- 
lage; and  the  shrill  voices  of  the  children 
on  the  shore  called  in  quaint  accent  the 
maternal  summons  to  others  who  paddled 
and  wrangled  on  the  bay. 

The  ensemble  was  so  perfect  that  its 
beauty  set  me  dreaming,  and  I  turned  a 
questioning  glance  upon  my  brother  to 
invoke  his  sympathy.  But  just  at  that 
moment  he  looked  even  less  sentimental 
than  usual.  He  was  stooping  on  one 
knee  beside  a  bucket,  and  mumbling  the 
chorus  of  a  sea-song,  whose  delivery  was 
sadly  obstructed  by  a  piece  of  a  biscuit 
which  he  held  In  his  mouth,  that  his  hands 
might  devote  themselves  the  better  to  the 
disembowelling  of  some  mackerel  caught 
in  the  afternoon. 

He  is  a  peculiar  person,  this  brother  of 
mine,  with  small,  square  head,  and  hard, 
shrewd  face,  that  earned  him  at  school 
the  agnomen  of  "  coal-hatchet."  In  those 
early  days  he  could  be  got  to  take  no  in- 
terest in  football  or  cricket ;  and,  in  spite 
of  his  broad  shoulders  and  dangerous- 
looking  eyes,  he  was  for  a  time  regarded 
with  some  suspicion  of  cowardice.  But 
before  his  first  year  was  out,  the  illusion 
was  dispelled  by  a  not  unheard-of  incident 
—  the  overthrow  of  a  bully.  The  affair 
created  some  stir ;  for  "  Hatchet "  not  only 
knocked  Hector  down  without  overture  or 
formality,  but  took  hold  of  him  while  he 
was  on  the  ground,  and  thrashed  him  with 
a  strap.  And  when  some  one  condemned 
him  for  striking  a  man  when  he  was  down, 
he  replied:  "If  he  wanted  to  take  his 
thrashing  standing,  he  should  have  stayed 
up.  I  wasn't  fighting  with  him,  but  lick- 
ing him."  He  is  dreadfully  practical  and 
downright;  and  the  fact  is  so  clearly 
marked  upon  his  features  that  his  advent 
sometimes  produces  the  most  astringent 
effects  on  gaiety.  He  is  a  materialist, 
every  inch  of  him;  and,  as  I  now  looked 
at  him,  I  recognized  with  a  sigh  that  it 
would  be  purest  folly  to  invite  him  and 
sentiment  to  the  same  feast. 

So  I  "  made  "  the  sails  in  silence ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  when  we  were  seated 
at  supper,  with  our  legs  dangling  in  the 
cockpit,  a  quaint  figure,  gesticulating 
wildly  and  giving  forth  discordant  cries, 
appeared  on  the  taffrail  of  a  barrelly  ten- 
tonner  right  ahead  of  us. 

"  'Nonymahoy  ! "  came  a  voice  in  which 
there  seemed  to  lurk  "  the  echo  of  a  tone 
once  heard  before."  We  stared  at  the 
strange  being  ;  for  he  stood  there,  clothed 


only  in  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  towel, 
which  latter  was  speedily  doffed  and 
waved  in  lieu  of  the  handkerchief  not  pos- 
sessed. 

For  a  second  we  looked  at  the  appari- 
tion ;  then  we  bent  upon  each  other  a 
smile  of  resigned  amusement. 

"  O'Rafferty ! "  said  I  in  a  hollow  voice. 
My  brother  said  even  less,  but  expressed 
more.  For  O'Rafferty  it  was.  We  had 
foregathered  with  him  at  Rothesay  regatta 
the  week  before,  and  had  taken  to  him  — 
in  spite  of  many  drawbacks  —  on  account 
of  his  completeness  as  a  type.  He  was 
indeed  the  jolliest,  frankest,  kindest,  most 
whiskey-loving,  boisterous,  blasphemous 
liar  I  ever  came  across.  Nothing  could 
upset  his  good-humor,  nor  anything  ex- 
haust his  gigantic  strength  of  lung  and 
limb.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ingenu- 
ousness of  his  ingenious  falsehoods,  or 
the  irrelevant  violence  of  the  language  in 
which  he  formulated  the  simplest  idea. 

And  there  he  stood,  barbarian  that  he 
was,  waving  and  shouting, — 

"  'Nonymahoy !  ahoy !  you  over  there  ! 
hey ! "  and  a  fainter  double  bellow  came 
from  the  bowels  of  the  hull  on  which  he 
stood. 

"  Hollo ! "  I  replied,  courteously  waving 
a  cold  chop  on  the  end  of  my  fork ;  and 
my  brother,  with  a  more  grudging  and 
guarded  up-raising  of  his  teacup,  echoed, 
"  HoHo ! " 

41  Got  any  of  the  stuff  left?"  The 
question  came  anxiously  across  the  hun- 
dred yards  of  water ;  and  two  other  figures 
quickly  appeared,  straining  their  ears  for 
the  fate-pregnant  answer. 

My  brother  and  I  burst  into  laughter; 
for  the  significance  of  the  question  was 
obvious  to  us  with  even  our  small  ac- 
quaintance with  the  owner  of  the  Sarah. 
"  The  stuff  "  was  whiskey,  and  in  constant 
requisition. 

44  Oh,  yes ;  lots !     Come  and  fetch  it." 

"  Whirroo !  "  yelled  O'Rafferty ;  and  his 
thirsty  companions,  with  a  whoop  of  satis- 
faction, sprang  upon  the  deck,  both  in  a 
state  of  undress  arguing  vigorous  circula- 
tion. They  evidently  held  council  for  a 
moment  or  two ;  and  then  they  began  to 
remove  what  little  clothing  remained  to 
them. 

"  Sure  we  wouldn't  deprive  you  for 
worlds,"  shouted  O'Rafferty.  "  We'll  just 
come  over  and  fale  it."  He  thereupon 
hurled  himself  into  the  briny,  with  a 
splash  and  concussion  that  gave  his  com- 
rades a  sample  of  the  temperature,  and 
insured  to  himself  a  lively  reaction.  It 
was  some  time  before  he  reappeared ;  but 
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as  sooo  as  his  head  popped  up,  the  fruit  of 
submarine  reflection  was  bodied  forth  in 
words :  — 

44 1  say,  have  you  got  spare  glasses  ?  " 

44  Oh,  no,  by  the  way.  You'd  better 
bring  some," 

"Bring  your  glasses,  boys,"  he  called, 
without  looking  back.  "The  bucket'll 
serve  my  turn." 

One  by  one  they  arrived  alongside,  and 
were  hauled  aboard  the  Anonyma,  where, 
with  much  mutual  slapping,  they  impro- 
vised a  war  dance,  till  O'Rafferty  fell 
overboard.  We  produced  towels  ;  but  the 
new-comers  scorned  such  refinements; 
and,  wrapping  our  blankets  about  their 
broad  shoulders  —  for  rheumatism  they 
knew  not  themselves,  nor  feared  for  others 
—  scrambled  into  the  tiny  cabin.  Then 
there  instantly  fell  upon  the  trio  a  brief, 
thirsty  silence,  so  profound  and  earnest 
that  I  laughed  in  spite  of  myself. 

"  Ocb,  Hammond,  be  quiet,"  said  O'Raf- 
ferty,  "  how  can  you  laugh  at  such  a  mo- 
ment ?  "  And,  seizing  a  towel,  he  removed 
the  salt  water  from  one  of  the  glasses  that 
his  companions  had  brought.  Thev  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  silence.  I  oftered 
to  wash  out  the  glasses  for  them  ;  but  — 
"Sure  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  O'Rafferty. 
44  We'll  wash  them  out  for  ourselves  if  you 
give  us  the  stuff." 

They  did  ;  and  when  the  second  ration 
gurgled  from  the  stone  bottle,  I  asked 
whether  they  would  have  water  with  it. 

44  No,  no,""said  O'Rafferty, 4t  no  tamper- 
ing wi'  the  wonders  o'  nature,  I  like 
things  pure  and  simple  as  the  Lord  made 
them." 

One  of  his  friends,  however,  put  some 
pure  water  into  an  empty  cup ;  and,  after 
draining  his  glass  at  a  pull,  emptied  the 
other  vessel  no  less  speedily.  He  caught 
me  looking  at  him  in  astonishment;  so  I 
said,  — 

44  Why  do  you  drink  the  water  after  the 
whiskey  ?  " 

44  Ach  1  it's  to  take  away  the  taste  o'  the 
nasty  stuff,"  said  he,  smacking  his  lips. 

Cigars  were  accepted  without  demur ; 
and  then  conversation  began  to  stray  from 
the  business  of  the  evening.  A  tin  of 
prawns  was  opened,  and  the  contents 
heated  in  butter  over  the  oil  lamp;  great 
chunks  of  bread  were  cut  and  distributed; 
anu  soon  the  air  was  charged  with  a  de- 
lirium of  many  tones  and  odors.  Paraffin 
was  blent  with  prawns.  Yachting  yarns 
were  grafted  upon  Irish  politics  —  the 
worst  of  which,  O'Rafferty  said,  was  that 
they  had  entirely  supplanted  the  ancient 
sport  of  cock-fighting.    "  Catholic  "  apol- 


ogetics drew  a  new  life  and  illustration 
from  the  latest  Pink  l/n.  And  the  per- 
fumes of  whiskey  and  tobacco  combined 
in  good  fellowship  by  force  of  ancient 
usage.  It  is  impossible,  with  one  pen 
journeying  through  successive  sentences, 
to  give  any  impression  of  the  fertility  of 
five  diversely  errant  minds,  and  of  the 
prolific  activity  of  five  simultaneously 
moving  tongues.  Most  of  that  conversa- 
tion is  gone  as  completely  as  the  atmo- 
sphere that  bore  it  stiffly  up ;  it  is  perhaps 
better  so,  for  O'Rafferty  phrased  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

One  section  alone  of  that  talk  was 
recalled  and  embalmed  by  subsequent 
events.  The  least  savage  of  our  visitors 
was  a  handsome,  blue-eyed  young  fellow, 
who  answered  to  "  Charlie  "  or  "  Stewart " 
or  "Steward"  indifferently;  and  I  after- 
wards learned,  with  extraordinary  equa- 
nimity, that,  misled  by  the  absence  of  the 
short,  blue  coat  —  yea,  of  even  a  single 
brass  button  to  be  my  loadstar  to  the 
truth,  I  had  been  conversing  on  terms  of 
equality  with  a  man  who  combined  in  his 
own  very  proper  person  the  baseness  of 
all  hands  on  board  the  Sarah  of  Cushen- 
dall.  It  is  all  very  well  to  single  out  a 
gentleman  by  noting  how  his  clothes  fit 
him  and  how  he  carries  them  off;  but 
what  if  he  does  not  carry  them  —  even 
off? 

Some  of  this  young  man's  conversation 
interested  me  much ;  but  I  shall  not  ask 
my  readers  to  descend  to  the  Avernus 
below  decks.  I  shall  only  say  that,  after 
a  time,  he  induced  us  to  scramble  out  of 
the  stuffy  cabin  into  the  cold  night  air; 
and  a  queer  group  we  must  have  made, 
bending  to  examine  the  white  deck  by  the 
light  of  a  lantern  which  I  held. 

44  It  ought  to  be  about  here,"  he  said, 
44  just  to  the  port  side  of  the  counter, 
where  —  Look,  here's  something  1  Be- 
gor !  that's  the  very  place ;  but  there's 
very  little  of  it  now,  if  that's  it;  and  you 
can't  see  by  this  light." 

"  But,  even  if  this  is  the  same  boat,  why 
do  you  doubt  that  she  belonged  to  them 
by  right?" 

44 1  don't  know  ;  they  pretended  to  have 
had  her  for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  clear 
they  didn't  know  her.  And  all  that  day 
when  I  was  aboard,  helping  them  to  paint 
her  and  holystone  this  mark  here,  they 
were  poking  about  among  the  few  things 
aboard.  And  I  saw  them  turning  over 
some  clothes  and  talking  about  them  as 
no  one  but  a  Jew  or  a  woman  would  do  if 
they  were  their  own.  And  if  they'd  been 
their  own,  they  wouldn't  have  been  in  such 
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a  hurry  to  give  them  to  me  for  a  couple  of 
days'  work.  Then  there  were  lots  o'  little 
things  they  tore  up  and  threw  overboard, 
letters  and  things ;  and  when  they  came 
on  a  flag  —  a  blue  burgee  with  an  anchor 
and  crown,  Royal  Northern,  you  know  — 
they  tied  a  couple  of  bottles  to  it  and  sank 
it.  But  what  made  me  give  up  the  job  was 
that  when  I  was  cleaning  out  the  cockpit, 
I  found,  under  the  seat  there,  an  iron 
marlinspike  with  hair  and  blood  on  it.  I 
was  kind  o'  taken  aback,  and  cries  out, 
4  Boisy  dear,  now !  what's  this  ? '  and  one 
o'  the  men  he  comes  up  and  lays  hold  on 
it,  and  after  talking  together  a  bit,  they 
heaves  it  overboard;  but  I  cleared  out 
that  night,  and  they  up  anchor  and  off  next 
morning." 

"Where  was  that,  did  you  say?"  I 
asked. 

44  Balinaboy,  in  County  Donegal,"  said 
Stewart.  "  1  was  just  a  bit  of  a  boy  then, 
but  I  can  remember  all  that  happened. 
And  I  don't  often  make  a  mistake  about  a 
boat  if  I've  been  aboard  her.  The  men 
were  strangers  to  me ;  but  they  were  Irish, 
or  I'm  not.  And  as  he  said  it,  his  tones 
put  the  matter  out  of  all  question. 

"  What  year  was  that  ?  " 

"Sure  'nd  I  don't  remember,  sorr;  but 
it  was  just  about  this  time  o'  the  year,  for 
the  connupttal  gales  was  blowing  at  the 
time." 

"  And  did  you  never  hear  anything  of  a 
boat's  being  lost?" 

44 1  did  not,  sorr." 

O'Rafferty  here  formulated,  in  efflores- 
cent language,  his  opinion  that  the  tem- 
perature was  low;  but,  as  neither  yacht 
had  a  dinghy  in  attendance,  and  our  vis- 
itors seemed  disinclined  for  a  swim  home, 
we  served  out  the  last  of  the  whiskey,  and 
seated  ourselves  along  the  coombing,  to 
wait  for  a  passing  boat.  Charles  Stewart, 
steward,  began  that  admirable  if  intermi- 
nable song  that  opens  with  an  assertion  of 
St.  Patrick's  gentility;  and  when  he  fin- 
ished, ten  minutes  later,  the  third  gentle- 
man in  undress  asked,  in  language  that 
simulated  his  companion's  at  its  best, 
whither  we  were  bound  on  the  morrow. 
Only  one  reply  could  have  obviated  ba- 
thos ;  but  the  subject  was  a  sore  one  with 
my  brother,  so  I  answered,  — 

44  If  the  wind  is  good,  we  shall  probably 
work  down  to  Campbeltown,  and  perhaps 
have  a  look  round  the  Mull." 

44  In  this  blessed  cockle-shell?"  ex- 
claimed Charles.  "  No  offence,  sir,  but 
you  can't  do  it." 

44  Why,  we  don't  intend  to  go  round." 

"You'd  better  keep  well  inside.    Last 
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year  I  was  steward  aboard  a  'sixty'  — a 
yawl  —  and  we  got  becalmed  outside  there. 
It  was  as  smooth  as  glass;  but  all  of  a 
sudden  she  just  gave  three  jumps  as  if 
she'd  come  on  a  hot  place.  Tidal  waves, 
the  skipper  said.  All  I  know  is  that,  one 
moment,  I  was  standing  forward  in  the 
pantry,  with  a  bottle  and  a  glass  in  my 
hands ;  and,  in  another,  there  I  was,  right 
aft,  settin'  on  the  floor  o'  the  ladies'  cabin, 
and  hopin'  I  didn't  intrude ;  with  a  piece 
of  broken  glass  in  each  hand,  another 
elsewhere,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  o'  liquid 
around  me  that  come  down  the  companion, 
sorr  —  not  out  o'  the  bottle,  as  I  thought  at 
first.  I  tell  you,  1  don't  believe  we  came 
round  the  Mull  —  we  jumped  it,  sorr, 
jumped  it ! " 

At  length  our  patience  was  rewarded. 
A  boat  came  within  hail ;  and,  great  as  was 
the  seeming  consternation  of  the  oarsman, 
he  consented  to  pull  our  nude  guests  over 
to  their  quarters.  And  a  strange,  Charon- 
suggesting  freight  they  would  have  been, 
but  for  the  bright  moonlight  that  flashed 
upon  their  white  shoulders  and  shapely 
limbs  —  but  for  their  vociferous  and  per- 
tinacious avowal  of  St.  Patrick's  gentility. 

When  we  had  heard  them  bellowing 
good-night  to  the  boatman,  my  brother  . 
went  below  to  inspect  the  blankets,  and 
I  stayed  on  deck  for  a  time,  to  smoke 
another  pipe  and  think  over  the  uncom- 
fortable suggestion  of  Charles  Stewart's 
reminiscences.  But  before  long  I  became 
conscious  that  my  mind  was  rapidly  falling 
again  under  the  domination  of  the  great 
sea  minor.  The  lights  on  the  land,  in  the 
little  taverns  and  in  the  cottages  that  lay 
far  up  among  the  folds  of  the  ghostly  hills, 
went  out  one  by  one.  The  last  voice 
floated  away  upon  the  waters  and  was  lost. 
Then  stillness  fell ;  and  the  moon  and  stars 
all  seemed  to  bestir  themselves  in  a  fresh 
revelry  of  glory.  The  very  heavens  were 
not  more  maddeningly  vast  than  the 
silence  that  they  held.  But  from  out  the 
haunted  hollows  of  the  lonely  hills ;  from 
birch-shadowed  glen,  and  from  the  scarps 
that  glistened  to  the  moon,  came  the  weird 
whispering  of  a  thousand  nameless 
streams.  And,  as  I  marked  it,  a  little 
silver  runlet  of  sensibility  and  emotion 
crept  out  across  the  unguarded  dyke  of 
rationalism  ;  and,  suddenly  growing  to  a 
torrent,  came  rushing  and  pulsing  up 
through  the  flooring  of  an  astonished  cyn- 
icism, and  bearing  upon  its  whispering 
current  a  love  at  once  of  the  unknown 
and  of  the  good.  The  thought  that  I  was 
standing  where  perhaps  a  murder  had 
been  done,  made  me  shudder,  as  I  assur- 
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edly  should  not,  in  a  smoking-room,  have 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  such  a  crime.  I 
took  the  lantern,  and  went  aft  to  have  an- 
other look  at  that  strange  stain  upon  the 
white  deck ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
eerie,  when  I  overheard  my  brother  as- 
suring himself,  in  ruminant  bass,  that  St. 
Patrick  was  a  gentleman.  The  sacred 
name  and  genteel  association  at  once 
exorcised  the  unholy  thoughts  that  bound 
me ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  as  I  doubled 
my  legs  against  one  end  of  the  cabin  and 
coiled  my  neck  round  the  mast  at  the 
other  end,  my  senses  began  to  leave  me 
—  so  much  so  that  I  detected  a  growing 
disposition  to  accept  the  assertion  of  St. 
Patrick's  gentility  as  a  truth.  I  struggled 
back  to  consciousness  in  time  to  save  my- 
self. Was  it  possible?  Scarcely;  and, 
at  all  events,  I  was  not  going  to  take  the 
word  of  O'Rafferty  and  his  friends  for 
it. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  to  hear  the  waves 
lapping  and  flapping  against  the  sides  of 
the  yacht,  like  a  fresh-hauled  netful  of 
mackerel  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat.  On 
going  on  deck,  we  found  that  the  wind 
bad  gone  about  during  the  night ;  so  that 
our  bowsprit  pointed  almost  due  north, 
and  the  Sarah  looked  perhaps  a  degree 
less  tubby,  now  that  she  stood  "  stem  on  " 
to  us.  The  sun  was  still  red  with  his  first 
climb ;  and  he  altogether  looked  as  if  he 
had  been  making  a  night  of  it  somewhere, 
»and  had  bad  a  narrow  escape  of  being  late 
on  his  post.  Westward,  the  great  piles 
of  night-cloud,  still  saturated  with  the 
mauvey  tints  of  the  moonlight,  drew  their 
skirts  speedily  about  them  and  went  down 
after  their  silvern  mistress  with  scarcely  a 
glance  of  recognition  to  the  sun.  Nature's 
eves  were  dull  and  sleepy  still.  The  very 
tints  of  wood  and  hill  were  torpid  and  be- 
mused with  dreams.  But  not  so  the  more 
material  maternal  entities  that  fry  the 
matutinal  "  ham  and  eggs  "  for  early  trav- 
ellers. From  several  roofs  arose  fine 
threads  of  faint  blue  smoke,  which  com- 
bined like  the  voices  of  a  choir,  and 
stretched  about  the  bases  of  the  hills,  a 
long,  flat,  upraised  palm  of  thanksgiving. 
Ay,  it  is  a  poor  grace  that  is  said  without 
some  such  incense. 

Talking  of  graces  and  wild  Irishmen  — 
what  a  strange  combination !  —  I  have 
met  with  an  interesting  example  of  the 
former,  which  contains  a  touching  tribute 
to  the  nature  of  the  latter.  I  am  unable 
to  inform  bibliophils  of  the  date  that  pro- 
duced the  first  edition  of  my  authority; 
but  the.  reprint  from  which  I  quote  bears 
the  label  " London,  1733,"  and  "James 
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Kow  o'  Strowan  "  as  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor. 

"Oh,  gud  God,H  it  begins,  "weed  aw 
the  Papishes  out  o'  the  Land,  weed  them 
as  we  do  Thistles  out  of  the  Corn  Ground. 
Thou  can  do  it,  and  mun  do  it,  and  do  it 
hastily.  Digg  a  muckle  Dyke  between  us 
and  Hell,  but  a  far,  far  rauckler  between 
us  and  the  wild  Irish.  Keep  the  brow 
Cow,  and  the  cromed  Cow,  and  Rutty. 
Grant  that  the  poor  aid  Heffer  stalk  not  in 
the  Mire,  nor  smoor  in  the  Dike.  Grant 
that  the  Meer  break  not  her  Tether,  nor 
the  Wind  blow  down  the  Keal  Stocks. 
Bless  us  free  aw  Witches  and  Warlocks, 
and  aw  thae  lang-nebbed  Things  that 
creeps  intill  Heather;  but  fre  that  exhor- 
bitant  Power  o'  France,  oh  !  deliver  us. 
And,  ah  !  Thou  that  loves  neither  Priests, 
Monks,  nor  Freers,  nor  the  Gillywatfits, 
the  Folk  that  wears  the  lang  Skeans  wee 
the  Horn  till  the  left,  and  the  wee  pickle 
Snuff  in  it,"  etc.  Why  go  on  ?  The  gist 
is  in  the  first  section.  The  work  is  enti- 
tled "  A  North  Country  Grace ;  "  and,  as 
the  original  issue  was  published  in  Dub- 
lin, we  must  understand  "  North  Coun- 
try "  to  signify  Ulster.  It  is  instructive 
to  note  that  in  those  days  the  Ulsterman 
prayed  for  protection  from  the  "wild 
Irish,"  as  from  something  strange  and 
uncongenial. 

But  small  time'  had  we  for  grace  this 
morning.  We  tumbled  over  the  gunwale, 
and  paid  a  morning  visit  to  the  snore- 
resounding  Sarah.  We  lowered  the  mast- 
head light,  and  in  its  stead  ran  up  a  bucket 
to  the  truck.  We  rigged  the  topsail-yard, 
with  a  mop  on  the  end,  as  a  mizen ;  and 
were  remarking  how  like  an  enraged 
French  poodle  the  Sarah  was  looking, 
when  some  one  below  reverted,  in  his 
sleep,  to  the  previous  question  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's breeding.  So  we  made  a  hasty 
exit,  a  speedy  breakfast,  and  all  sail. 

Charles  Stewart,  steward,  was  up  in 
time  to  exchange  salutations  with  us  as 
we  got  the  head-sails  up  and  kept  her  nose 
away  before  the  freshening  breeze,  which 
grew  firm  and  gentle,  like  the  grasp  of  a 
strong  hand.  O'Rafferty  appeared  i  n  ti  me 
to  make  what  he  called  "  signals  of  dis- 
tress," by  substituting  an  empty  bottle  for 
the  bucket  at  the  mast-head.  The  third 
gentleman  I  have  seen  but  the  once,  and 
am  unlikely  to  meet  in  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  identification. 

As  I  was  taking  a  final  haul  on  the 
main-halliards,  we  passed  between  the 
buoy  and  King's  Cross  Point,  from  which 
Robert  Bruce  is  said  to  have  watched  for 
the  beacon-fires  that  summoned  him  over 
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to  conquest  and  a  crown.  We  had  come 
out  on  the  "  port  "  tack,  and,  on  clearing 
the  point,  had  to  keep  away  to  the  south- 
erly. This  involved  taking  the  wind  now 
upon  the  "  starboard  "  side,  and,  as  the  ves- 
sel was  well  in  hand,  we  decided  to  "  jibe  " 
—  that  is  to  say  that,  with  our  stern  to 
windward,  we  turned  the  head  of  the  boat 
so  as  to  present  the  other  side  of  the  sails 
to  the  breeze.  This  is  apt  to  bring  the 
sails  over  to  the  other  side  by  the  run ; 
and,  though  it  is  an  easy  enough  operation 
when  performed  carefully  in  a  light  wind, 
woe  betide  the  craft  that  *'  jibes  "  unwa- 
rily. It  is  as  if  a  squall  were  unexpectedly 
to  get  inside  a  half-closed  umbrella  and 
blow  it  open.  The  sudden  transference 
of  strain,  combined  with  the  swing  of  the 
heavy  boom,  is  full  of  danger ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  two-hundred-ton  schooner  "  start " 
her  main-mast  by  a  careless  jibe  in  only  a 
capful  of  wind.  I  mention  this  now  to 
save  time  on  a  future  and  less  leisurely 
occasion. 

We  put  on  our  top-sail,  and  held  for 
Pladda  light,  which  stands  on  a  long  trap- 
rock  that  runs  out  to  the  south  of  the 
island. 

One  of  the  many  strange  and  incredible 
things  that  happened  on  this  day,  was  that 
I  actually  caught  an  ill-conditioned  herring 
on  a  mackerel  fly.  I  was  not  surprised  to 
find  that  a  fish  that  is  expected  to  subsist 
on  what  animalcuke  and  germs  a  bountiful 
Providence  may  drift  between  its  gills, 
should  occasionally  yearn  for  some  comes- 
tible less  vapid.  But  my  brother,  who 
used  to  dabble  in  phrenology,  states  that, 
in  the  herring,  the  bumps  of  curiosity  and 
accumulativeness  are  highly  developed; 
and  he  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
the  fish  we  caught  that  morning  coveted 
the  gaudy  bait  merely  as  a  curio. 

For  a  time  the  wind  held  good  ;  and  the 
Anonyma,  with  her  spread  of  canvas,  went 
foaming  along  as  if  it  were  blowing  half  a 
gale.  But  about  10.30  we  saw  ahead  of 
us  a  silver  line  upon  the  blue-ruffled  sur- 
face; and  when  we  touched  it,  the  little 
vessel  suddenly  straightened  herself  up, 
crept  across  the  smooth  bar  by  virtue  of 
her  peculiar  gift,  heeled  over  again  for  a 
few  minutes  as  she  swam  athwart  another 
patch  of  wavelets,  and  then  finally  stood 
erect  —  brought  her  boom  home  with  an 
emphatic  swing,  and  rustled  all  her  wings 
to  rest. 

The  wind  had  left  us,  or  rather  we  had 
left  the  wind  ;  and  there,  apparently  about 
fifty  yards  away,  the  waves  were  lapping 
and  dying  at  the  border  of  the  calm.  Why 
the  wind  should  have  stopped  just  there, 


we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  to  think. 
We  merely  wished  it  had  not  done  so; 
and,  gazing  on  the  horizon,  we  whistled  for 
a  breeze.  But  the  wind-mark  behind  us 
shrank  together  as  the  ink  does  upon  the 
abominable  paper  beneath  my  pen;  and 
soon  the  gleaming  expanse  of  silver  blue 
was  scarred  only  with  slumbering  squalls 
that  lay  stretched  at  rest  under  the  midday 
sun,  or  wandered  listlessly  in  search  of 
the  commander  that  should  lead  them  to 
the  charge.  The  horizon  was  hazy  and 
murky,  as  if  the  awaited  leader  might 
come,  with  fell  purpose,  from  any  point  of 
the  compass.'  Arran  lay  smiling  assidu- 
ously like  a  woman  who  contemplates  re- 
venge ;  but  the  Ayrshire  coast  and  Kintyre 
were  so  much  in  the  background  that  they 
forgot  their  manners,  and  allowed  an  ex- 
pression of  ill-humor  to  darken  their  fea- 
tures. Out  in  the  centre  of  the  Sound, 
the  ocean  steamers  passed  up  and  down, 
their  great  hearts  throbbing  in  the  silence, 
with  a  concentration  of  force  that  smiled 
at  tempest  and  at  calm  alike ;  while,  all 
about,  the  black-backed  porpoises  were 
rolling  and  puffing  in  the  sheen ;  and  the 
straight-winged  gannets  dived,  with  pistol 
sound,  from  dizzy  heights  into  the  fish- 
wealthy  depths  below  —  "  from  firmament 
to  fundament,"  as  my  matter-of-fact  broth- 
er remarked,  to  my  exceeding  consterna- 
tion. 

I  suppose  the  Anonyma  was  meanwhile 
negotiating  a  loan  of  wind,  or  enlisting  the 
interest  of  some  susceptible  "cat's-paw ; " 
for  she  began  to  move,  and  gradually 
gathered  steerage-way.  For  hours  we 
drifted  forward  thus,  always  keeping  her 
head  in  the  right  direction,  and  momen- 
tarily expecting  an  improvement  in  the 
wincl. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
large  schooner  yacht,  which  had  been 
quietly  dropping  down  Kilbrennan  Sound, 
lost  steerage-way,  and  began  to  waltz  about 
in  the  tide.  But  while  this  was  going  on, 
the  sky  beyond  her  had  grown  black ;  and 
I  suddenly  noticed  a  brigantine,  hull-down 
off  the  Mull,  laying  over  a  great  deal, 
though  apparently  carrying  very  little  can- 
vas. It  was  clear  that  they  were  catching 
it  pretty  strong  from  the  sou '-west ;  and, 
as  that  is  the  most  dangerous  point  during 
the  period  of  the  equinoctial  —  or,  as 
Stewart  called  them,  ••  the  connuptial "  — 
gales,  we  at  once  took  off  the  top-sail,  ex- 
changed our  large  jib  for  a  smaller  one, 
and  put  a  reef  in  the  main-sail.  Just  as 
these  arrangements  were  completed,  we 
saw  the  wind  strike  the  schooner  well 
astern ;  and,  as  she  had  had  less  time  than 
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we  to  shorten  sail,  she  went  over  almost 
on  her  beam-ends.  After  a  brief  struggle, 
during  which  we  could  see  the  white 
spindrift  whirling  all  about  her,  she  gath- 
ered way,  and  went  staggering  up  the 
Sound  —  badly  crippled,  it  was  evident, 
though  what  was  wroog  we  bad  no  time  to 
discover. 

This  must  have  been  about  four  o'clock. 
At  that  time  we  were  directly  off  Pladda 
light,  and  to  all  practical  purposes  as  far 
from  our  starting-point  as  from  our  goal. 
So,  after  a  brief  consultation  conducted 
while  we  took  down  a  second  reef  in  the 
main-sail,  we  decided  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  our  vessel's  plunging  proclivities, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  •*  lash  her  through  " 
to  windward  than  to  risk  a  long  run  up 
channel,  with  a  rising  sea  astern.  So  far 
as  we  could  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
the  other  craft  in  sight,  the  wind  was  com- 
ing from  a  point  that  would  enable  us  to 
"  make  "  the  outside  of  Campbeltown  Har- 
bor on  one  tack ;  so  we  got  the  Anon  y ma's 
head  round  by  means  of  a  sweep ;  and, 
having  donned  our  oilskins,  were  at  our 
posts  —  I  at  the  tiller  and  my  brother  at 
the  sheets  —  when  the  wind  struck  us. 
What  sailor  does  not  know  the  sudden 
descent  of  an  equinoctial  storm,  with  the 
darkness,  the  flying  spray,  the  shrieking 
rigging,  and  the  ragged  carry?  What 
yachtsman  cannot  remember  many  an  au- 
tumn day  when  his  basking  canvas  and 
drooping  ensign  suddenly  flapped  and 
strained  as  if  they  would  part  every  rope ; 
when  the  mast  creeked  and  staggered, 
rose  straight  again  for  a  moment,  and 
again  reeled  and  cracked  as  if  sharply 
smitten  in  premonition  of  the  storm  that 
presently  grew  up  out  of  another  interval 
of  calm  and  burst  upon  his  vessel  with  a 
hollow  ••  sooch  "  — as  the  Scots  call  it  — 
like  the  rush  of  unseen  goose-wings  over 
the  frozen  mud-banks  on  a  winter's  night  ? 
What  a  glorious,  fierce  joy  there  is  in  the 
brief,  bloodless  battle  for  a  good  cause ! 
Two  or  three  minutes  are  so  busily  em- 
ployed in  getting  one's  vessel  thoroughly 
in  hand,  that  one  has  eyes  for  nothing  but 
the  boat  herself  and  the  sea  to  windward. 
But  when  she  has  fairly  steadied  down  to 
her  work,  we  hitch  ourselves  a  little  fur- 
ther to  the  windward  side,  pull  up  our 
collar,  and  take  a  glance  at  things  in  gen- 
eral. All  is  changed.  The  light  has  gone, 
or  is  going  rapidly.  The  sky,  which  when 
we  last  looked,  was  of  the  clearest  blue,  is 
covered  with  a  whirling  mass  of  murky 
clouds.  Already  the  waves  are  "  losing 
their  heads  "  and  toppling  over  like  dizzy 
dervishes,  scarring  with  their  white  spume 


the  double  blackness  of  the  sea.  At  one 
point,  the  windward  shore  is  hidden  by  a 
sharply  defined  hail  shower  that  comes 
trailing  out  towards  us ;  and  already  dark 
spots,  as  big  as  a  florin,  appear  upon  the 
straining  canvas.  The  porpoises'  backs 
show  light  instead  of  dark  ;  and  the  gan- 
nets  gleam  like  sparks  as  they  circle  past 
the  rifts  in  the  sky.  So  we  order  down 
another  reef  while  yet  we  may  ;  seat  our- 
selves firmly  on  the  windward  gunnel; 
draw  the  strap  of  the  sou'-wester  beneath 
our  chin;  and  wonder  how  our  hands  will 
feel  when  the  cold  work  is  done. 

And  bitter  work  of  it  we  had  that  after- 
noon. I  would  have  given  a  day  of  my 
life  for  one  glass  of  "the  stuff ;  "  but  our 
hospitality  of  the  previous  night  had  made 
that  unattainable.  As  a  matter-of-fact,  no 
spirits  were  drunk  aboard  the  Anonyraa 
on  that  day.  Perhaps  I  should  take  a 
hint  from  that  unscrupulously  fastidious 
••  publican  "  of  Oxford  Street,  who  adver- 
tises —  "  Whiskey  as  drank  in  Scot- 
land ; "  for  of  course  I  mean  that  no  alco- 
holic spirits  were  drunk  on  the  Anonyma. 
For  the  other  spirits  I  do  not  presume  to 
speak. 

By  the  time  that  the  light  began  to  go, 
the  seas  had  acquired  great  size,  and  came 
rolling  down  on  us  with  dangerous  white 
crests,  stooped  like  the  darting  head  of  an 
adder.  The  Anonyma  is  distinctly  not  a 
good  craft  for  a  rough  sea ;  and  she  sev- 
eral times  took  more  water  than  we  liked. 
What  O'Rafferty  would  have  said  to  it  I 
can  but  faintly  conceive.  She  had  too 
much  ballast  forward ;  and  again  and  again, 
as  she  leaped  down  the  back  of  one  sea, 
this  head-weight  launched  her,  like  a  dart 
or  diver,  straight  into  the  face  of  the  sue* 
ceeding  wave. 

Just  as  the  long,  flat  hills  behind  Camp* 
beltown  were  beginning  to  seem  within 
reach,  and  we  were  expecting  to  benefit  by 
the  shelter  of  the  Mult,  the  Anonyma  took 
it  into  her  flighty  head  to  perform  some  of 
her  antics.  Every  one  who  has  steered  a 
little  knows  the  strange  instinct  that  tells 
him  when  his  boat  has  got  out  of  step  with 
the  waves  and  is  about  to  misbehave.  I 
knew,  for  nearly  a  minute  before  the  catas- 
trophe, that  our  Undine  was  going  to  play 
some  foolish  prank.  I  felt  it  trembling  in 
the  tiller,  and  saw  it  dimpling  in  the  sails. 
I  even  recognized,  away  up  to  windward, 
the  approaching  wave  that  would  be  se- 
lected as  her  playfellow.  Except  that  the 
wave  was  breaking  in  a  rather  unpleasant 
way,  there  was  no  particular  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  selected.  It  was,  if  any- 
thing, somewhat  smaller  than  most  of  the 
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others.  But  a  boat  is  nothing  if  not  wom- 
anly ;  and  the  Anonyma,  ignoring  reason 
and  the  helm,  threw  herself  right  into  the 
bosom  of  the  black-green  billow.  And  if 
eternal  union  with  it  was  what  she  desired, 
she  very  nearly  had  her  wish.  I  was  as 
nearly  as  possible  washed  overboard  ;  and, 
but  for  the  assistance  which  my  brother 
instinctively  gave  me,  I  could  not  have 
held  on.  The  cockpit  was  half  filled  with 
water,  which  a  misguided  law  of  gravita- 
tion moved  continually  to  whichever  end 
was  already  most  in  danger  of  being; 
swamped.  And  of  course  we  were 
charmed  to  find,  when  the  wave  had  ceased 
his  caresses,  that  our  flighty  damsel  had 
;ot  her  nose  broken  for  her  importunity, 
n  other  words,  she  had  burst  one  of  the 
stays  forward  —  the  bowsprit-shroud  — 
and  we  were  compelled,  for  our  own  wel- 
fare, to  minister  promply  to  the  well-earned 
injury,  and  to  tend  her  as  if  we  had  had 
other  thoughts  than  those  of  "  Serve  her 
right." 

In  order  that  the  strain  might  for  a  time 
be  transferred  to  the  sound  shroud,  we 
had  to  go  about.  My  brother  took  the 
helm,  and  kept  her  head  close  to  the  wind ; 
while  I  crawled  forward  and  effected  the 
necessary  repairs  in  the  face  of  many  diffi- 
culties. The  deck  was  "flush"  and  as 
slippery  as  seaweed;  so  that  the  mere 
pitching  of  the  vessel  would  have  been 
awkward  enough,  without  the  circum- 
stance that  each  billow  found  its  billet 
either  in  my  eyes,  which  blinded  me,  or  in 
the  recesses  of  my  equipment  —  which  is 
said  to  be  wholesome.  But  the  affair  took 
time ;  and  when  we  made  sail  again  and 
finished  our  long  tack,  we  found  that,  with 
the  wind  under  the  land  coming  more 
from  the  westerly,  we  could  not  make  our 
point.  So  we  had  to  go  about  for  another 
tack. 

Perhaps  some  one  who  reads  this  may 
have  been  at  Campbeltown,  and  may  know 
what  an  uncomfortable  harbor  it  is  to  beat 
into  against  a  sou'-wester.  Let  me  say 
shortly  that  the  second  tack  sufficed  to 
bring  us  well  up  for  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor, and  that  I  had  just  given  the  word, 
"  Ready  about,"  for  the  final  tack,  when  in 
a  moment  the  canvas  bagged,  and  the  boat 
stood  on  even  keel. 

The  thing  was  so  preposterous  in  such 
a  gale  that  my  heart  leaped  to  my  mouth  at 
thought  of  whirlwinds  and  cyclones.  I 
instinctively  cleared  the  mainsheet  and 
prepared  to  let  go;  but  in  a  few  seconds 
the  boat  heeled  over  again  to  a  stiff  breeze 
that  came  almost  directly  from  the  north. 
I  was  confounded  ;  for  the  waves  still  set 


from  the  south-west,  and  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer,  silhouetted  against  the  last  yellow 
gleam  to  seaward,  drove  in  the  same  di- 
rection. But  I  put  the  helm  down  that 
we  might  run  into  harbor.  A  weird  feel- 
ing of  horror  stirred  in  me  as  I  saw  that, 
a  few  feet  away  from  us,  the  squalls  were 
running  fiercely  among  the  breakers  in 
the  reverse  direction  of  the  wind  by 
which  I  steered.  A  vague  sense  as  of 
severe  illness  or  insanity  took  possession 
of  me ;  and,  after  a  second  or  two,  my 
brother  and  I  simultaneously  started  to 
our  feet — he  with  a  half-cry  of  amaze- 
ment, and  I  with  a  voice  that  refused  its 
offices.    I  sprang  forward  out  of  my  place 

—  every  hair  on  end,  every  pore  gaping, 
and  my  heart  as  still  and  cold  as  stone. 
For  a  moment  I  had  been  in  and  among 
the  impalpable,  unsubstantial  substance  of 
which  ghosts  consist.  I  had  been  con- 
scious of  their  contiguity,  rather  than 
sensible  of  their  contact  with  myself.  I 
had  known  that  their  incorporeal  bodies 
were  moving  about  me,  occupying  the 
very  space  that  I  occupied,  mingling  with 
and  passing  through  the  shuddering  sub- 
stance of  my  frame.  I  had  seen  gleaming 
teeth  and  hideous  eyes,  lit  by  a  hellish 
fury,  thrust  against  me.  And  I  had  de- 
serted my  post  only  when  the  awful  face 
darted  forward  and  lost  itself  in  my  own. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  these  apparitions 

—  for  I  soon  found  that  there  were  two  — 
left  me  for  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  their 
nature.  The  ghosts  one  reads  about  are 
so  self-possessed  and  ordinary  in  appear- 
ance as  to  be  at  first  mistaken  for  human 
beings ;  but  in  my  experience  there  was  no 
room  for  such  a  mistake.  The  very  boat 
was  enchanted,  and  sailed  by  an  unearthly 
wind  that  affected  none  of  her  surround- 
ings. People  will  blame  me  for  deserting 
my  post  and  involving  my  brother  in  a 
very  real  danger;  but,  remembering  the 
sensations  that  penetrated  me,  I  cannot 
imagine  how  any  one  could  have  faced 
their  continuance  for  more  than  a  moment. 
Another  instant  of  it  and  my  mind  must 
have  given  way.  In  fact,  it  is  perhaps 
the  simplest  and  truest  explanation  of 
my  cowardice  to  say  that  my  reason  was 
already  temporarily  unhinged.  I  sprang 
forward  right  to  the  other  end  of  the 
cockpit;  and  there,  leaning  against  the 
coombing,  I  turned  and  stared  at  the  two 
figures  in  the  stern-sheets. 

-  The  one  that  was  seated  where  I  had 
been,  and  who  seemed  as  though  he  had 
been  steering,  was  elderly.  He  must 
have  been  about  fifty-three  or  so ;  and  be 
was  putting  out  all  his  strength  to  pro- 
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vent  bis  adversary  from  gaining  control 
of  the  tiller.  The  other,  whose  back  was 
at  first  towards  us,  was  of  younger  and 
stronger  figure,  with  long  arms,  broad 
shoulders,  thick  neck,  and  small,  bullet 
head  that  accorded  with  my  recollection 
of  the  ghastly  face  that  I  had  seen. 
When,  in  the  struggle,  he  turned  his  fea- 
tureless profile,  the  flat,  negro  face,  with 
white  eyes  and  teeth  gleaming  in  its 
blackness,  like  the  crests  of  the  breakers 
in  the  closing  darkness  about  us,  struck 
me  with  no  new  fear,  but  awoke  a  fresh 
thrill  of  retrospective  horror. 

The  old  man,  as  it  seemed  to  both  my 
brother  and  myself,  was  attempting  to  put 
the  helm  down,  so  as  to  make  the  harbor 
mouth ;  while  the  negro  struggled  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  so.  First  the  one  and 
then  the  other  gained  control ;  and  the 
boat  yawed  about  under  the  alternating 
government,  like  the  policy  of  a  demos- 
ridden  cabinet.  At  last  the  old  man 
made  a  sudden  movement ;  thrust  his  op- 
ponent off  so  roughly  as  to  very  nearly 
send  him  overboard ;  and  then,  setting 
the  tiller  down  to  leeward,  brought  the 
boat's  head  up  across  the  wind. 

For  a  moment  I  believed  that  the  con- 
test was  over ;  and  the  thought  actually 
flashed  through  me,  "  Will  they  work  us 
in?"  Then  the  negro  sprang  up  —  this 
time  with  an  iron  raarlinspike  in  his  hand 
—  and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  other, 
whose  position,  as  he  bent  to  leeward, 
almost  precluded  resistance,  dealt  him  a 
frantic  blow  upon  the  head. 

I  cannot  convey  how  much  the  horror 
of  this  conflict  was  intensified  by  the 
complete  absence  of  all  sounds  proceed- 
ing from  it.  To  see  the  thick  lips  of  the 
negro,  and  the  bearded  cheeks  of  the 
steersman,  moving  to  imprecations  that, 
in  spite  of  their  obvious  fierceness,  were 
mute  to  us  —  to  see  even  that  heavy  mar- 
linspike  brought  down  on  the  grey  head 
in  silence,  and  yet  with  a  force  that  must 
have  pulverized  the  skull  — it  was  hide- 
ous. 

The  old  man  fell  flat  upon  the  counter ; 
and  his  head,  striking  heavily  on  the 
white  boards,  left  a  great  splash  of  blood 
on  the  very  spot  where  Charles  Stewart 
had  pointed  out  the  stain  that  marred  the 
appearance  of  our  deck.  From  under 
the  grey  locks  a  narrow  crimson  ribbon 
darted  down  to  leeward ;  but,  almost  before, 
it  reached  the  gunwale,  a  ferocious  shove 
from  the  negro  sent  the  corpse  over  into 
the  foaming  wake. 

The  victor  dropped  his  weapon,  seized 
the  tiller,  and  put  it  hard  up  to  windward, 


where  he  held  it,  as  he  leaned  over  the 
stern  and  gazed  back  along  the  track. 

Suddenly  I  felt  the  boat  swerve  and 
shiver.  The  main-sail  overhead  fluttered 
and  bagged  for  a  moment;  and  almost 
before  ray  senses  were  awakened  to  the 
new  danger,  the  wind  took  the  canvas  on 
the  other  side.  Now  I  have,  in  an  earlier 
part  of  my  story,  explained  the  great  risks 
that  attend  this  sudden  transference  of 
strain;  so  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them 
here. 

With  such  a  wind  as  was  then  blowing, 
a  jibe  would  have  been  enough  to  dismast 
my  poor  craft ;  and  my  fear  of  such  mate- 
rial disaster  dissipated  all  superstitious 
dread. 

"  Look  out !  "  I  shouted ;  and  was  on 
the  point  of  springing  aft  to  the  helm, 
when  I  was  literally  prevented  by  a  squall 
that  snatched  the  boom  over  to  the  other 
side  with  a  jerk  that  seemed  enough  to 
start  every  timber.  I  was  just  in  time  to 
"duck"  as  they  say;  but  as  I  did  so,  I 
saw  the  boom  strike  the  negro  full  on 
the  side  of  the  head.  He  fell  like  a  log 
across  the  slackened  main-sheet ;  but  as  he 
touched  it,  it  straightened  with  a  jerk,  and 
shot  his  body  to  leeward  and  into  the  sea. 

There  was  something  grimly  ludicrous 
in  the  sight  of  the  one  corpse  following 
the  other  overboard ;  and  it  did  not  for  a 
moment  occur  to  either  my  brother  or  my- 
self to  treat  them  as  real  bodies,  to  go 
about  and  look  for  them.  Our  only  idea 
was  to  regain  control  of  our  ship ;  but 
before  we  could  spring  to  helm  and 
sheets  there  came  a  momentarv  lull  in  the 
gale.  The  Anonyma  gradually  wakened 
from  the  spell,  and  gently  lay  over  to  port, 
taking  the  wind  from  the  south-west,  as 
before  the  apparition. 

The  whole  thing,  from  the  moment  of 
my  leaving  the  helm  to  the  moment  of  my 
returning  to  it,  cannot  have  occupied  more 
than  one  minute;  but  that  minute  had 
been  sufficient  to  destroy  our  chances  of 
making  our  anchorage  without  beating  up 
again. 

So  we  made  another  couple  of  tacks, 
and  were  once  more  on  the  point  of  run- 
ning into  the  harbor,  when  I  felt  that  same 
chill  portent  creeping  in  upon  me.  Again 
the  wind  fell  dead;  for  a  moment;  again 
it  struck  us  from  the  north ;  and  on  the 
first  consciousness  of  the  ghostly  contact 
my  nerves  gave  way.  I  threw  myself  face 
down  upon  the  flooring  of  the  cockpit,  and 
absolutely  burst  into  tears.  I  am  not  a 
boy,  but  a  grown  man ;  and  I  did  not 
now  I  could  sob  as  I  did  on  that  occa- 
sion. 
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"  Ah,  you  fool ! "  yelled  my  brother,  as 
he  leaped  past  me  to  the  helm.  I  could 
not  stir,  but  lay  there,  shaking  and  sob- 
bing and  unconscious  of  everything,  till  I 
heard  my  brother's  voice  ring  out  sharp,  — 

"  Ready  about ! "  and  somehow  I  found 
myself  at  the  jib-sheets.  As  the  boat's 
head  came  up  to  the  wind,  I  glanced  over 
my  shoulder  towards  the  stern,  and  saw 
the  dim  form  of  my  brother  sitting  alone 
and  passing  the  boom  over  to  the  starboard 
side.  Then  he  moved  up  to  windward, 
and  did  not  again  stir  till  he  had  brought 
the  Anonymato  her  anchorage  in  the  little 
harbor.  Nor  did  either  of  us  speak  a  word 
till  everything  was  stowed  for  the  night. 

Whetner  it  was  sheer  rationalism  that 
enabled  him  to  perform  this  deed  of  posi- 
tive heroism,  I  cannot  tell.  It  may  have 
aided  him;  but  he  is  r»ot  such  a  dullard 
as  to  be  insensible  to  the  horrors  of  so 
strange  an  incident.  As  we  sat  at  supper 
in  the  dripping  cabin,  I  glanced  repeatedly 
at  his  face  ;  but  the  only  change  that  was 
apparent  in  it  was  an  unaccustomed  pale- 
ness and  an  intensified  hardness.  At  last 
I  summoned  up  courage  to  ask  in  a  whis- 
per,— 

"  What  did  they  do?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  look  at  them," 
he  replied,  in  a  voice  that  strove  to  sound 
full  and  steadv.  And  a  slight  sneer  about 
the  corner  of  his  nose  commended  a  policy 
of  reticence  on  my  part. 

Since  that  time  we  have  frequently 
talked  .about  the  matter;  and  though  my 
brother  still  declares  that  he  did  not  ob- 
serve how  the  phantoms  took  his  interfer- 
ence, he  one  night  confessed  to  me  that 
the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task  was  that 
of  compelling  himself  to  grasp  the  ghostly 
hand  that  held  the  tiller. 

That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  the 
actual  occurrence. 

Last  Christmastide,  however,  I  was 
staying  at  a  country  house  in  Cheshire  ; 
and  on  New  Year's  eve  the  children  put 
out  the  lights,  and  ordained  that  each  of 
the  party  should  tell  a  ghost  story. 

My  turn  came;  and, imagination  failing 
me,  1  related  my  own  experiences  of  that 
night  off  Campbeltown.  The  narrative 
was  received  with  delight,  and  no  more 
incredulity  than  is  perhaps  deserved  by 
the  man  or  woman  who  recounts  such  ex- 
periences to  a  general  company.  I  was 
careful,  however,  to  make  it  appear  that  I 
had  steered  my  ship  to  the  end,  and  this 
improvement  upon  fact  may  have  tended 
to  increase  the  scepticism  of  my  friends. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  inwardly  nettled 
by  their  doubts ;  and  one  of  my  fellow- 


guests  got  the  benefit  of  my  resentment 
during  subsequent  conversation  in  the 
smoking  room. 

He  is  a  slim,  handsome  old  Highlander, 
with  a  nose  like  an  owl's,  and  the  best 
manner  of  any  man  I  know.  He  took  a 
seat  beside  me;  and,  as  he  tucked  the 
edges  of  his  smoking-coat  down  all  round 
him,  he  tipped  his  head  over  his  tall  collar, 
and  said,  — 

"  What  a  capital  talc  you  made  of  that 
old  story.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
generally  known." 

"  I  am  not  sure,  Colonel  Striven,"  said 
I,  on  my  feeble  dignity  at  once,  "  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  rightly  understand  you.  But 
if  you  believe  me  to  have  made  myself  the 
hero  of  another  man's  adventures,  you  are 
mistaken." 

The  colonel  himself,  as  I  now  know,  is 
not  less  proud  than  most  old  Highlanders 
are  ;  and  is  not  slow  to  take  the  masterful 
tone.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  as 
if  blandly  speculating  whether  I  was  of 
the  sort  of  metal  that  is  toughened  by 
hammering;  and  I  felt  it  to  be  the  reverse 
of  a  compliment  when  his  eye,  which  had 
lit  up  for  a  moment,  once  more  became 
indifferent,  and  turned  itself  upon  a  ciga- 
rette-case, which  he  proceeded  leisurely 
to  open.  The  folly  of  my  pompous  reply 
broke  upon  me  at  once ;  and  I  frankly 
begged  the  colonel's  pardon  for  answering 
a  senior  in  such  puppy-like  fashion. 

"Oh!  all  right!— all  right!"  he  said, 
interrupting  my  apology.  "  Of  course  I 
had  no  intention  of  injuring  your  suscep- 
tibilities. There  is  nothing  very  discred- 
itable in  making  a  good  story  out  of  a  bad 
one.  And  I  was  interested  to  find  that 
you  had  heard  the  tale,  for  I  knew  Mr. 
M'Bean  intimately." 

I  wondered  what  the  colonel  was  talk- 
ing about ;  but,  fancying  that  perhaps  he 
was  trying  to  "draw"  me  again,  I  de- 
cided to  give  him  rope.  So  I  held  my 
tongue,  and  watched  his  shrewd  grey  eye 
flitting  from  point  to  point  of  his  person 
with  a  glance  that  expressed  nothing  but 
the  reflection  :  "Now,  I've  gone  and  left 
my  lights  in  the  tails  of  my  dress-coat." 

I  offered  mine,  which  he  accepted; 
and,  when  he  had  lit  the  cigarette,  he 
asked,  as  he  laid  the  match  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  ash-tray,  — 

"  I  suppose  they  never  heard  anything 
about  her?" 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  I  suppose  there  is  no  founda- 
tion in  fact  for  the  tale  you  told  us." 

In  an  instant  my  tongue  was  upon  the 
hilt  of  that  verbal  hanger  that  most  En- 
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glishmen  carry  somewhere  about  their 
vocabulary;  and  I  rolled  an  explosive 
initial  D  against  ray  teeth.  But  I  had 
made  one  fool  of  myself  already;  and, 
having  no  desire  to  continue  the  process 
of  reproduction,  I  said,  with  a  smile,  which 
I  felt  to  be  cattish,  — 

44  Really,  sir,  I  am  not  sure  whether  to 
be  angry  or  to  take  what  you  say  as  a 
joke." 

"  I  beg  you  will  take  it  as  a  joke,"  said 
the  colonel*  "Not  that  I,  in  the  least,  in- 
tended it  as  one;  but  anything  is  better 
than  being  angry  when  no  cause  is  inten- 
tionally given," 

44  Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of 
it.  I  believed  I  had  made  it  clear  that 
every  word  of  that  statement  is  asserted 
as  simple  fact,  and  that  I  have  never  either 
seen  or  heard  of  anything  that  could  sug- 
gest or  explain  the  apparition." 

44  You  mean  it  seriously  ?  " 

44  Perfectly." 

44  That  you  saw  those  two  figures  fight- 
ing aboard  your  yacht  ?  " 

44  Just  as  I  have  described  them.  Of 
course  you  will  infer  that  I  am  mad,  for  I 
suppose  you  uphold  the  impossibility  of 
ghosts." 

44  H'm — m !  Well,  I've  never  been  very 
sure  about  that !  I  used  to  believe  in  them 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Did  your  brother  see 
them  too?" 

44  Yes,  as  I  have  already  stated." 

44  Well,  would  you  mind  repeating  all 
you  have  already  stated  ?  I  am  genuinely 
interested,  and  less  of  a  sceptic  than  you 
suppose.  And  please  give  me  as  many 
details  as  possible  in  your  description  of 
the  boat  and  of  the  men." 

I  did  so,  and  at  the  end  he  said,  — 

"You  have  accurately  described  the 
Speedwell,  a  three-and-a-half  ton  cutter, 
that  belonged  to  M'Bean,  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  many  years  ago.  An  old 
man,  called  MacFarlane,  who  had  been 
promoted  from,  the  deck  of  a  bankrupt 
fishing-smack,  took  care  of  her.  And  one 
autumn —  I  can't  remember  what  year  it 
was  —  M'Bean,  who  was  sailing  in  some 
other  man's  yacht,  telegraphed  to  Mac- 
Farlane at  Hunter's  Quay  to  take  the 
Speedwell  to  Campbeltown  and  meet  him 
there.  M'Bean  waited  a  couple  of  days  ; 
but  at  last  went  up  by  steamer  to  Hunter's 
Quay,  where  he  learned  that  old  MacFar- 
lane had  set  out  as  appointed,  and  had 
taken  with  him,  as  second  hand,  a  ntgger, 
with  whom  he  had  foregathered  at  Port 
Glasgow.  Of  course  I  am  rather  hazy 
about  some  of  the  details  now;  but  I  re- 
member hearing  M'Bean  say  that  the  nig- 
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ger  was  a  bad  lot,  and  knew  nothing  about 
small  craft ;  so  that,  when  the  Speedwell 
was  given  up  as  lost,  every  one  attributed 
the  mishap  to  his  clumsiness.  However 
that  may  have  been,  the  Speedwell  never 
reached  Campbeltown ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  clue  as  to  the  time  or  place 
or  manner  of  her  loss  was  ever  found. 
One  of  the  Campbeltown  fishermen  said 
he  believed  he  had  seen  a  small  cutter  in 
difficulties  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  on 
the  night  when  the  Speedwell  should  have 
arrived.  But  I  don't  think  M'Bean  at- 
tached much  importance  to  that.  At  all 
events,  they  never  found  so  much  as  a 
spar  belonging  to  her ;  but  the  darky's 
body — at  least  they  thought  it  was  he  — 
was  washed  up  some  weeks  later  on  the 
Island  of  Jura." 

There  the  matter  rests. 

Colonel  Striven  and  myself  have  done 
our  utmost  to  recover  the  lost  parts  of  the 
story;  but  Mr.  M'Bean  has  been  dead  for 
some  years,  and  for  long  we  could  effect 
nothing  beyond  showing  that  the  year  in 
which  the  Speedwell  was  lost  was  the 
year  in  which  the  strange  cutter  put  into 
Balinaboy  for  repairs.  But  to  satisfy  our- 
selves upon  this  point,  we  had  to  unearth 
Charles  Stewart,  steward ;  and  some  weeks 
ago,  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Donegal,  he 
unexpectedly  sent  me  a  ouaint,  brass-han- 
dled knife  of  Spanish  workmanship,  which 
he  originally  found  in  the  pocket  of  a 
waistcoat  given  him  by  his  ill-favored  em- 
ployers on  board  the  little  yacht  on  that 
day  long  ago  when  the  connuptial  gales 
were  blowing.  A  lumberer  at  Port  Glas- 
gow, formerly  a  chum  of  the  lost  negro, 
has  just  identified  this  implement,  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  as  having  been 
the  property  of  his  dead  friend.  So  the 
story  is  now  complete  enough  to  go  to 
press. 

Frederick  Noel  Paton. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  BATTLE  DESCRIBED  FROM  THE  RANKS. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison's  Highland 
Brigade  was  made  up  of  the  42nd,  the 
74th,  the  75th,  and  the  79th  regiments. 
We  always  used  the  good  old  numbers, 
and  never  got  the  hang  of  the  fancy,  new- 
fangled names.  I  was  a  corporal  in  that 
good  old  corps,  the  79th  (Cameron)  High- 
landers. The  brigade  landed  at  IsmaHia 
on  the  Qth  of  September.  It  waited  three 
hours  for  the  order  to  march,  and  during 
this  time  many  of  the   men  found  out  a 
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grog-shop,  and  some  were  pretty  far  gone 
when  at  last  the  "  Fall  in  "  sounded. 

It  was  about  half  past  four  in  the  after- 
noon when  we  started  on  our  march  across 
the  desert.  Tents,  valises,  and  rations 
were  sent  by  train  or  carts,  and  all  we 
carried  was  a  rolled  blanket,  soap  and 
towel,  water-bottle,  glengarry  bonnet,  mess 
tin,  seventy  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  of 
course  our  belts  and  arms.  The  heat  was 
dreadful,  footing  was  difficult  in  the  loose 
sand  into  which  at  each  step  we  sank  over 
the  ankles,  and  it  was  a  hard  task  to  keep 
in  line.  There  was  no  breath  of  wind; 
we  laid  bare  our  chests  in  the  vain  hope 
to  catch  a  little  air.  Hands,  faces,  and 
bodies  were  streaming  with  perspiration, 
and  soon  we  were  almost  as  wet  as  if  we 
had  been  swimming  in  our  clothes.  The 
region  we  were  traversing  was  a  vast  tract 
of  line,  loose  sand  without  a  leaf  of  herb- 
age or  any  living  thing,  beaten  on  by  a 
glaring,  scorching  sun.  By-and-by  thirst 
began  to  rage.  The  big,  stout  men  suf- 
fered from  it  and  the  toil  of  the  march 
more  than  did  the  little  ones.  The  former 
had  soon  emptied  their  water-bottles,  and 
were  begging  of  their  neighbors,  but  to 
little  purpose,  for  every  man  felt  that 
water  was  too  precious  to  give  away.  The 
old  boozers  suffered  worst,  and  the  tongues 
of  some  of  them  seemed  actually  hanging 
out  of  their  mouths.  I  got  along  pretty 
well  by  carrying  a  pebble  in  my  mouth, 
and  occasionally  rinsing  my  mouth  with  a 
little  water  and  then  spitting  it  out. 

As  we  tramped  on  many  of  the  men 
were  falling  out,  and  some  dropped,  never 
to  rise  again ;  on  them  the  sun  had  done 
its  work.  The  fellows  who  had  been  tak- 
ing too  much  liquor  aboard  in  the  Ismailia 
grog-shop  were  prisoners  in  charge  of  the 
guard,  who  kept  flogging  them*  with  rifle- 
slings  to  urge  them  on  and  prevent  them 
from  falling  behind ;  their  yells  under  this 
rough  but  justifiable  treatment  sounded 
strange  to  one's  ears  in  this  outlandish 
place.  I  was  told  off  to  look  after  a  man 
who  had  fallen  down  exhausted.  I  knew 
him  to  be  one  of  those  who  had  been 
drinking.  When  I  bade  him  rise  and 
march  his  reply  was,  "  Oh,  leave  me  here 
to  die,  corporal ;  I  cannot  stir."  The  reg- 
imental surgeon  was  near,  and  I  asked 
him  to  see  the  man.  •*  Has  he  been  drink- 
ing?" asked  the  doctor.  "Yes,  sir." 
"  Well,  get  him  up  somehow,  and  use  your 
rifle-sling  if  you  like,  but  don't  leave  him 
on  any  account."  "All  right,  sir,"  I  an- 
swered; and  I  thought  what  a  nice  job 
was  mine,  darkness  coming  on,  little 
water,  and  left  with  a  helpless  man.     Re- 


turning to  my  invalid  I  found  him  pros- 
trate, very  sick,  and  vomiting  green  mat- 
ter. **  Come,  up  you  get,  Jimmy,"  said  I, 
14  or  I'll  leather  you  1 "  There  was  no  stir 
in  him,  so  I  gave  him  a  few  good  cuts  with 
the  rifle-sling.  The  punishment  started 
him ;  up  he  got,  and  marched  a  few  yards 
and  then  went  down  again.  Another  sharp 
application  of  the  sling  brought  him  to 
his  feet,  and  he  went  some  distance,  but 
then  lay  down  again.  I  left  him,  and 
groping  through  the  moving  masses  in  the 
darkness,  shouting  for  my  own  regiment 
and  company,  I  found  my  sergeant,  to 
whom  I  reported  Jimmy's  plight.  "  Oh," 
said  he,  "leave  him  alone ;  when  he  sees 
the  camp-fires,  and  feels  cold  and  hungry, 
devil  doubt  him  but  he'll  soon  turn  up." 
The  sergeant  was  right ;  I  finished  the 
march  with  my  company,  and  just  as  I 
was  going  to  sleep  with  my  blanket  round 
me  and  my  mess-tin  for  a  pillow,  Jimmy 
arrived  and  thanked  me  for  leathering 
him. 

The  first  march  was  of  course  our  worst 
The  men  were  soft  with  inaction  aboard 
ship,  and  the  heat  and  drink  told  on  them 
dreadfully.  The  scenes  of  it  are  vividly 
in  my  memory  still ;  how  men  were 
knocked  over  by  the  sun  and  buried 
where  they  fell ;  how  others,  falling  ex- 
hausted, were  borne  to  the  adjacent  rail- 
way line  to  await  the  chance  of  a  passing 
train ;  how  the  piteous  yells  of  the  prison- 
ers being  flogged  cut  the  darkness  like  a 
knife.  Then  the  mad  struggle  for  water 
when  the  "  Halt "  sounded  —  the  rush  to 
the  foul  and  stinking  misnamed  "  Sweet- 
water Canal,"  faces  buried  in  the  putrid 
water,  men  fighting  for  room  to  kneel, 
snatching  and  emptying  the  kettles  as 
fast  as  they  were  filled,  till  at  last  they  had 
to  be  escorted  to  the  cooking  places  under 
the  protection  of  guards,  so  that  tea  could 
be  made,  which  with  ship  biscuit  was  the 
supper  of  officers  and  men.  All  night  we 
lay  in  an  abominable  stench,  the  cause 
ot  which  morning  revealed.  It  came  in 
great  measure  from  the  canal,  which,  as  an 
Irishman  said,  was  "shtiff"  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  camels  and  horses,  and 
there  were  many  human  corpses  as  well* 
This  ghastly  water  we  were  forced  to 
drink ;  it  was  that  or  go  without.  I  fil- 
tered my  water-bottle  full,  against  the 
day's  march;  the  contents  still  remained 
the  color  of  mud  and  had  a  loathsome, 
slimy  taste.  What  of  stench  the  canal 
did  not  yield  came  from  the  unburied 
bodies  ot  horses  and  Egyptians  that  lay 
around  the  bivouac. 

While  the  army  lay  camped  at  Kassas- 
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sin,  the  brigade  orders  issued  on  the 
morning  of  the  ioth  of  September  fore- 
shadowed the  night  march  on  Tel-el-Ke- 
bir, which  began  the  same  evening.  One 
of  the  injunctions  in  those  orders  was,  I 
remember,  that  each  man's  water-bottle 
should  be  filled  with  cold  tea — as  we 
supposed,  to  help  to  keep  us  awake.  The 
regimental  orders  issued  in  the  afternoon 
confirmed  the  brigade  orders-  and  an- 
nounced that  the  position  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
was  to  be  attacked  with  the  bayonet ;  no 
one  to  load;  and  not  a  shot  to  be  fired 
until  over  the  entrenchments.  The  men 
cheered  vigorously  when  the  orders  were 
read  to  them.  They  had  the  fullest  con- 
fidence in  their  colonel,  who,  although 
severe,  was  a  just  and  reasonable  man; 
and  be  knew  war,  for  he  was  a  veteran  of 
the  Crimea  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  in 
which  latter  the  three  next  senior  officers 
had  also  served.  There  were  thirteen 
victories  on  our  colors,  but  scarce  a  man 
of  the  rank-and-file  had  ever  seen  a  battle, 
for  the  regiment  had  been  last  in  action 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

The  regiment  paraded  at  5.45  p.m.; 
when  the  word  "  Stand  at  ease  "  had  been 
given,  the  captains  of  companies  ex- 
plained to  their  men  what  they  had  to  do 
to  make  Tel-el-Kebir  a  victory.  Our  cap- 
tain was  no  great  orator,  but  he  had  a 
straightforward,  manly  manner  of  speech 
that  somehow  stirred  the  blood.    As  well 
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as  I  can  remember,  this  was  about  what 
he  said:  — 

"  Men,  you  are  marching  to-night  to  at* 
tack  a  strongly  entrenched  position  called 
Tel-el-Kebir,  mounting  some  sixty  guns 
sweeping  our  line  of  approach.  On  the 
march  from  Nine  Gun  Hill  there  must  be 
no  smoking,  the  strictest  silence  must  be 
kept,  and  unless  ordered  to  the  contrary, 
you  are  to  continue  the  march  steadily,  no 
matter  if  bullets  and  shells  come  hailstone 
fashion  into  the  ranks.  No  bayonets  are 
to  be  fixed  till  the  order  is  given,  and  no 
man  is  to  charge  until  the  last  note  of  the 
bugle  is  finished.  The  bayonet  alone  is 
to  do  the  work,  and  not  a  shot  is  to  be 
fired  until  the  trenches  are  carried.  You 
are  to  fight  pn  so  long  as  a  man  stands  up. 
Remember  the  countrv  and  the  regiment 
you  belong  to ;  and  fight  now  as  fought  the 
Highlanders  of  old  !  " 

As  we  were  marching  the  four  miles  to 
Nine  Gun  Hill,  chums  were  giving  each 
other  messages  for  home  in  case  of  being 
killed,  for  all  knew  there  was  hard  fight- 
ing before  us.  My  comrade  was  a  practi- 
cal fellow ;  he  had  no  sentiment,  "If 
I'm  put  out  of  mess,  chum,"  said  he, 
"  you'll  find  two  sticks  of  tobacco  in  my 
pocket  that  you  may  have."  Nine  Gun 
Hill  reached,  the  brigade,  in  dense  dark- 
ness, deployed  into  line  of  half  battalions 
of  double  companies  at  deploying  inter- 
vals—  thus:  — 


74th 


79th 
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I    Connecting  files 


During  the  halt  at  Nine  Gun  Hill,  two 
tots  of  rum  per  man  were  served  out,  the 
first  double  allowance  of  strong  drink 
since  quitting  board-ship.  "  Dutch  cour- 
age" the  regimental  teetotaller  called 
it,  but  nobody  needed  any  incentive  to 
fight.  The  rum  was  mighty  comforting 
in  the  chili  night  air ;  and  when  we  had 
bolted  it — it  had  to  be  swallowed  on  the 
spot  —  most  of  us  went  to  sleep,  for  a 
good  many  their  last  sleep  before  their 
final  long  sleep  of  all.  As  we  slumbered 
there  was  a  sudden  alarm,  and  the  troops 
promptly  sprang  to  their  arms  ;  but  it  was 
only  Sir  Garnet  and  his  staff  riding  round 
to  see  that  all  was  in  order,  and  so  we  lay 
down  again. 

About  1.30  A.M.  the  march  was  re- 
sumed. The  79th  was  appointed  the  di- 
recting regiment,  and  Lieutenant  Rawson, 
R.  N.,  had  the  duty  of  guiding  it  by  the 
stars.  Clouds  obscured  the  sky  occasion- 
ally, but  the  North  Star  and  part  of  the 


Little  Bear  remained  visible.  Another 
non-commissioned  officer  and  myself  had 
the  honor  of  being  told  off  to  march  on 
the  directing  flank,  and  we  were  conse- 
quently dose  to  the  directing  guide,  Lieu- 
tenant Rawson.  We  were  ordered  to 
take  off  our  helmets,  and  keep  our  eyes 
fixed  on  a  certain  star,  and  if  it  should 
disappear  to  inform  him  in  a  whisper.  In 
less  than  an  hour  several  stars  disap- 
peared, and  as  they  did  so,  Lieutenant 
Rawson  indicated  others  for  us  to  watch. 
The  strictest  discipline  was  now  main- 
tained, and  silence  rigorously  enforced. 
Save  that  occasionally  a  horse  would 
neigh  and  another  answer,  not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  slow  trampling 
of  many  feet  on  the  sand,  resembling 
the  fluttering  of  a  flock  of  birds.  Once 
a  man  on  whom  the  rum  had  taken  effect, 
or  whom  the  weird  silence  had  made  un- 
governably nervous,  suddenly  broke  out 
into  wild  yells.    Sir  Garnet  immediately 
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rode  up  and  ordered  the  offender  to  be 
bayoneted,  but  the  regimental  surgeon  in- 
terposed, and  begged  leave  to  chloroform 
him  instead.  This  was  granted  —  the 
man  was  drugged  into  insensibility  and 
left  lying  on  the  sand. 

After  marching  at  a  funeral  pace  for 
about  two  hours  a  twenty  minutes'  halt 
was  commanded.  As  the  orders  were 
slowly  passed  from  company  to  company 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  they  did  not  reach 
the  flanks  of  the  brigade,  which  continued 
in  motion,  retaining  the  touch  until  the 
extremities  all  but  met.  in  front  of  the 
centre,  so  that  the  brigade  in  effect  formed 
a  great  hollow  circle.  The  line  had  to  be 
laboriously  straightened  out  and  re-formed 
in  the  pitchy  darkness,  and  in  all  but 
silence ;  and  it  was  a  fine  proof  of  dis- 
cipline that  this  was  accomplished  in 
twenty-five  minutes.  The  advance  was 
resumed  about  4.3a  The  slowness  of  the 
pace  was  very  tiring,  and  but  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  steadily  watching  the  stars,  I 
certainly  should  have  been  nodding  in 
sleep  as  I  moved,  as  many  men  were  do- 
ing. Sir  Archibald  Alison,  commanding 
the  brigade,  was  close  to  Lieutenant  Raw- 
son,  and  as  the  night  waned  and  nothing 
was  discerned,  he  was  clearly  beginning  to 
fear  that  something  was  wrong,  "Are 
you  sure,  Rawson,"  he  asked  in  a  low 
tone,  "that  we  are  00  the  right  track?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  said  Rawson,  **we  have  the 
North  Star  on  our  right,  and  "  —  another 
whose  name  I  did  not  catch  —  "in  our 
front ;  and  soon  we  ought  to  be  there  or 
thereabouts." 

Dawn  was  just  breaking.  I  could  dimly 
see  some  objects  in  front  of  us  looking 
like  a  lot  of  kangaroos  hopping  backwards 
and  forwards  —  they  were  Egyptian  cav- 
alry, we  afterwards  learned.  I  nudged 
my  companion,  and  Rawson  whispered, 
"  We  are  not  far  off  now ! "  Suddenly  a 
shout  was  heard,  then  two  shots  were 
fired  from  opposite  our  left  front,  and  a 
man  of  F  company  fell  dead.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  this,  and  the  brigade  marched 
on  silently,  every  man  now  on  the  alert. 
All  at  once  a  whole  sheet  of  musketry  fire 
flashed  out,  lighting  up  the  scene  far  to 
right  and  left.  Above  the  crackle  of  the 
rifle-fire  sounded  loud  the  roar  of  artillery. 
Regardless  of  these  portents,  our  regi- 
ments marched  steadily  and  silently  on. 
The  order  to  "  Fix  bayonets !  "  was  given ; 
when  it  had  been  ooeyed  and  the  men 
sloped  arms,  the  rattle  of  the  bullets  on 
the  bayonets  was  like  the  sound  of  hail- 
stones striking  against  glass.  Some  men, 
but  not  many,  fell  wounded. 


The  79th  had  marched  quite  one  hun- 
dred yards  with  their  rifles  at  the  slope 
when  the  command  "  Prepare  to  charge ! " 
was  given.  Down  came  the  rifles  of  the 
front  rank  of  the  unbroken  line,  the 
"  Charge ! "  sounded,  and  as  the  last  note 
of  the  bugle  died  away,  a  tremendous 
cheer  was  raised,  the  pipers  struck  up  the 
slogan,  and  with  our  gallant  colonel  in 
front  snouting  "  Come  on  the  Cameron s  I  " 
the  ranks  broke  into  double  time,  and  still 
cheering  with  all  their  power,  swept  for- 
ward on  the  enemy's  position*  One  of  the 
pipers,  just  as  he  began  to  play,  had  his 
bagpipes  pierced  by  a  bullet,  and  most 
discordant  sounds  escaped  from  the 
wounded  instrument  "  Gude  faith,"  cried 
the  piper  philosophically,  "but  the  bul- 
let's a  deevilitch  sicht  better  through  her 
wame  than  through  mine ! " 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  on  we  rushed  for 
quite  two  hundred  yards  under  a  shower 
of  bullets,  which  fortunately  were  aimed 
too  high  and  therefore  wrought  little  harm. 
Suddenly  our  charge  was  checked  by  the 
first  trench,  twelve  feet  deep  and  the  same 
in  width.  Many  fell  into  it  headlong,  and 
others  dropped  on  the  brink  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  on  the  top  of  the  further 
bank.  The  first  man  up  among  them  was 
a  brave  young  soldier,  Donald  Cameron 
by  name,  who  had  rushed  to  the  front, 
determined  to  show  the  way.  I  saw  him 
fighting  desperately  hand  to  hand  against 
a  throng  of  Egyptians,  till  a  bullet  through 
the  head  finished  him  and  he  tumbled 
back  stone  dead  into  the  trench.  It  was 
full  of  Highlanders  trying  to  clamber  up 
the  steep  further  face,  and  slipping  back 
again,  for  there  was  no  foothold.  I  tried 
in  vain  three  times,  and  at  last,  calling  to 
a  comrade,  "  For  God's  sake,  Finlay,  give 
me  a  leg  up  !  "  I  succeeded  in  mounting. 
Once  on  the  summit,  such  was  my  state  of 
excitement,  I  was  for  the  moment  bewil- 
dered, and  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  — 
the  enemy  swarmed  around  us  like  bees, 
all  in  white  with  red  fezzes,  some  brown- 
faced,  some  black-faced,  and  all  showing 
their  infernal  white  teeth.  I  plunged  my 
bayonet  into  one  of  them  ;  the  man  falling 
towards  me,  his  weight  toppled  him  and 
me  back  into  the  trench,  and  we  fell  to- 
gether on  top  of  one  of  my  comrades ;  but 
I  was  soon  again  on  the  further  bank, 
assisted  up  by  four  of  my  mates,  and  then 
took  part  in  the  charge  of  the  regiment 
onward  towards  the  second  trench. 

Cheering  vigorously,  and  clearing  our 
way  with  the  bayonet,  we  were  soon  up  to 
and  across  that  obstacle.  Just  as  I  got  on 
ray  feet  after  clambering  out  of  the  trench, 
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I  was  felled  by  a  blow  across  the  legs  from 
the  clubbed  rifle  oi  an  Egyptian,  and  as  I 
fell  saw  the  cold  steel  coming  at  me;  but 
my  comrades  saved  me,  and  in  a  moment 
I  was  up  again,  too-excited  to  feel  any 
pain.  Suddenly  there  were  shouts  of 
••  Retire !  retire  I  "  —  the  words  ran  along 
the  ragged  front,  causing  an  immediate 
and  general  check,  and  indeed  a  retire* 
raent  on  the  part  of  many  who  thought 
they  were  obeying  a  command.  Fortu- 
nately a  staff  officer  in  the  nick  of  time 
galloped  forward  shouting,  "No  retire- 
ment,  men  !  Come  on !  come  on  1 "  There 
was  a  general  rally,  and  then  forward  we 
went  again. 

Those  cries  of  "Retire"  had  been 
treacherously  raised  by  a  couple  of  "  Glas- 
gow Irishmen,'*  who  had  somehow  evaded 
the  precautions  that  were  in  force  since 
the  days  of  Fenianism  to  prevent  the  en- 
listment of  disloyal  characters.  They 
had  been  proved  cowards  or  something 
worse  on  two  occasions  when  the  regi- 
ment was  before  Kafr  Do  war;  and  in 
virtue  of  instructions  coming  through  the 
captain,  the  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  company  appointed  a  sergeant  and  a 
corporal  to  watch  the  conduct  of  these  two 
men  in  the  battle.  They  were  charged  to 
use  their  own  discretion,  and  if  that  step 
became  necessary  to  put  them  summarily 
to  death.  When  the  treacherous  dogs 
raised  their  shout  of  "  Retire,"  the  non- 
commissioned officers  appointed  to  watch 
them  promptly  did  their  duty.  I  saw  Ser- 
geant —  kill  one  of  them  with  a  thrust 
of  his  sword-bayonet ;  and  also  saw  Cor- 
poral —  fire  at  the  other,  who  fell  dead, 
but  whether  he  was  killed  by  the  corporal's 
bullet  or  by  one  from  the  enemy  I  cannot 
undertake  to  say.  The  regiment  was 
unanimous  that  both  richly  deserved  to 
die,  in  which  conviction  every  honest 
soldier  will  concur. 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  daylight,  and 
it  was  now  apparent  that  in  the  semi* 
darkness,  the  scramble  at  the  trenches, 
and  the  hand-to-hand  fighting,  the  brigade 
had  fallen  into  confusion,  and  that  in  the 
charging  and  struggling  whirl  the  four 
regiments  had  got  all  mixed  up  and  inter- 
mingled. There  was  a  short  halt  in  order 
to  re-form,  and,  this  roughly  and  hastily 
effected,  the  brigade  swept  clown  towards 
Tel-el- Kebir  lock,  driving  all  opposition 
before  it.  Just  before  this  halt  I  received 
another  "  butt-ender,"  which  smashed  my 
water-bottle  to  pieces  and  knocked  me 
down,  but  I  was  immediately  dragged  up 
on  to  my  legs  again  by  my  fighting  chum, 
who  exclaiming,  "  Steel  for  leather!  take 
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that,  you  —  I "  sent  his  bayonet  into  the 
Egyptian  who  had  felled  me.  The  regi- 
ment when  re-forming  had  suffered  from  a 
cross  fire  coming  from  the  trenches  on 
cither  flank,  to  silence  which  skirmishers 
were  thrown  out  to  the  left.  They  speed- 
ily cleared  the  trench  and  drove  the  enemy 
along  it  through  a  cross  trench  into 
trenches  further  to  the  left  and  rear.  The 
detachment  attacking  the  former  came  on  a 
gun,  the  gunners  belonging  to  which  stood 
their  ground  and  fought  to  the  last  man  ; 
they  were  killed,  the  gun  was  taken,  and 
then  brought  into  action  against  its  own- 
ers. 

As  the  regiment  was  pursuing  its  ad- 
vance, I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  detached 
by  an  order  from  the  sergeant-major  to 
take  charge  of  a  prisoner,  a  man  over  six 
feet  high  and  as  black  as  a  coal.  He  was 
sullen  and  would  not  move ;  I  tried  to  stir 
him  with  a  hint  from  the  butt  end  of  my 
rifle,  on  which  he  bolted,  and  I  had  to  stop 
his  flight  with  a  bullet.  Setting  out  to 
follow  the  regiment  I  came  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  a  big  Egyptian  officer,  re- 
volver in  one  hand,  sword  in  the  other. 
He  fired  and  hit  me  on  the  right  hand, 
but  the  bullet  glanced  off  a  ring  I  wore, 
and  I  rushed  at  him  with  the  bayonet. 
He  warded  off  my  first  thrust  and  my 
second;  I  then  feinted,  he  swung  his 
sword  round  for  the  parry  and  had  not 
time  to  recover  it  before  the  bayonet  was 
in  him.  A  pull  on  a  blue  seal  hanging 
from  his  tunic  brought  to  light  a  silver 
watch,  which  I  still  keep  as  a  remembrance 
of  him. 

When  I  reached  the  crest  of  the  hfll 
overlooking  Tel-el-Kebir  lock,  there  lay 
below  me  the  many  hundred  tents  of  the 
Egyptian  camp,  and  I  could  see  the  enemy 
swimming  the  canal,  and  running  like  deer 
across  the  desert  in  thousands.  The  Sec- 
ond Brigade  was  hurrying  forward,  as  also 
the  Scottish  division  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
at  a  gallop  ;  when  the  gunners  passed  the 
Highland  Brigade,  such  a  cheer  went  up 
as  they  shouted,  "Scotland  forever  I" 
Halting,  they  unlimbered,  loaded,  fired  a 
round  or  two  with  great  effect,  and  then, 
as  it  seemed  in  a  few  seconds,  they  were 
off  again  at  a  tearing  gallop.  One  of  their 
shells  fell  into  a  magazine,  and  the  noise 
of  the  explosion  was  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  dead.  Another  struck  and  disabled 
the  engine  of  a  train  pulling  out  from  the 
railway  station.  It  could  not  proceed,  but 
another  made  shift  to  start,  and  although 
a  shell  struck  and  shattered  the  hindmost 
carriage,  it  held  on  and  got  away.  A 
steady  rattle  of  musketry  indicated  the 
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route  of  the  Indian  contingent  advancing 
south  of  the  canal ;  and  soon  after  the 
Highland  Brigade  had  reached  Tel-el- 
Kebir  lock,  Sir  Garnet  galloped  up  with 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  called  out  to  us, 
*•  The  battle  is  won,  men  !  "and  sent  the 
42nd  to  clear  the  village.  Just  as  we  were 
cheering  the  general,  the  cavalry  came 
galloping  forward  to  take  up  the  pursuit, 

and  shouting  with  many  oaths,  "You 

jocks  haven't  left  us  the  chance  of  a 
fight ! "  shot  past  in  a  whirl  of  dust  above 
which  flashed  lanceheads  and  waving 
swords. 

The  men  had  been  suffering  so  fearfully 
from  thirst  before  they  reached  the  canal, 
that  I  saw  some  of  them  drinking  the  blood 
that  ran  out  of  wounded  camels.  When 
we  had  drunk  pur  fill  of  canal  water  the 
"  Assembly  "  was  sounded  and  the  roll  was 
called,  when  many  a  poor  fellow  had  to  be 
marked  as  "absent."  Men  told  each  other 
of  their  adventures,  narrated  their  escapes, 
and  had  time  now  to  examine  their;  bare 
legs,  from  which  much  skin  had  been 
lost  in  falling  into  and  clambering  out  of 
the  trenches.  The  most  remarkable  es- 
cape I  remember  was  that  of  a  color-ser- 
geant who  was  looking  at  the  enemy 
through  a  binocular  when  a  bullet  came 
along,  shivered  the  glass  and  then  dropped 
spent  into  his  mouth,  from  which  he  spat 
it  with  the  loss  only  of  a  couple  of  teeth. 
Some  of  us  were  detailed  to  search  the 
Egyptian  camp  to  make  sure  that  none  of 
the  enemy  remained  lurking  in  it.  A  guard 
was  set  on  Arabi's  tent,  through  which  I 
had  passed  in  the  advance,  and  had 
snatched  a  cutlet  from  the  table,  little 
wotting  to  whom  tent  and  food  had  be- 
longed. I  had  the  luck  to  chance  on  a 
small  shed  full  of  melons,  nuts,  bottles  of 
eau  de  Cologne,  tins  of  Turkish  tobacco, 
and  boxes  of  cigarettes.  I  filled  my  water- 
bottle  with  eau  de  Cologne,  my  haversack 
with  cigarettes,  and  with  a  tin  of  tobacco 
and  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne  in  my  hand 
went  in  search  of  my  captain.  He  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  tent  of  which  the 
officers  had  taken  possession,  and  I 
handed  the  eau  de  Cologne  bottle  to  a 
major,  an  Irishman,  who  swallowed  the 
contents  neat  at  a  gulp,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, "  Holy  Jasus,  isn't  that  good 
stuff!"  to  the  great  amusement  of  the 
other  officers.  Presently  I  met  my  cap- 
tain, to  whom  I  gave  the  cigarettes,  and 
showed  him  where  he  could  get  all  he 
wanted  of  lemons,  tobacco,  and  eau  de 
Cologne  ;  he  gave  me  a  sovereign  for  my 
trouble. 

Volunteers  were  now  called  for  to  go 


and  assist  the  wounded.  I  made  one  of 
the  party,  and  started  well  equipped  with 
pipe  in  mouth,  a  haversack  full  of  ciga- 
rettes, a  water-bottle  full  of  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  plenty  of  water.  The  sights  of  the 
battle-fiela  were  gruesome,  now  one  looked 
at  them  in  cold  blood.  The  artillery  had 
wrought  fearful  havoc.  I  remember  one 
heap  of  twenty-four  corpses,  some  blown 
absolutely  into  fragments,  others  headless, 
others  wi  th  li mbs  lopped  off.  Some  of  the 
dead  Egyptians  were  roasting  slowly  as 
thev  lay;  their  clothing  had  been  ignited 
and  was  still  smouldering.  A  man  of  the 
Rifles  came  along,  drew  his  pipe  from  his 
pocket,  and  lit  it  at  one  of  those  bodies,  re* 
marking,  somewhat  brutally  it  struck  me : 
**  By  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to 

use  a  dead  Egyptian  for  a  light  to  my 
pipe  ! "  In  the  outer  trench  our  dead  and 
wounded  lay  more  thickly  than  those  of  the 
enemy,  but  in  the  inner  trenches  and  on  the 
spaces  between,  for  one  man  of  ours  there 
were  certainly  ten  Egyptians.  In  the  re- 
doubts, the  black  gunners  lay  dead  or 
wounded  almost  to  a  man,  for  they  had 
been  fastened  to  the  guns  and  to  each  other 
by  small  chains  attached  to  ankle-fetters, 
so  as  to  leave  them  free  to  work  the  guns, 
but  hindering  them  from  running  away. 
Among  them  poor  Lieutenant  Rawson  lay 
mortally  wounded ;  it  seemed  bitter  Hard 
after  his  fine  service  in  guiding  the  army, 
that  he  who  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  victory  should  lie  dying  in  the  hour  of 
triumph.  When  Sir  Archibald  Alison  was 
told  of  his  being  wounded,  he  at  once 
went  to  see  him.  "Didn't  I  lead  them 
straight,  sir?"  were  the  dying  man's  last 
faint  words  —  faithful  unto  duty  even  to 
the  end. 

The  first  wounded  man  I  attended  to 
was  an  Egyptian  whose  moans  were  pite- 
ous, and  on  examination  I  found  him  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  belly.  I  poured 
some  eau  de  Cologne  down  his  throat,  and 
used  my  own  surgical  bandage  to  bind  up 
his  wound  so  as  to  keep  the  flies  from  it. 
Then  I  lit  a  cigarette,  put  it  in  his  mouth, 
placed  more  beside  him,  and  gave  him  a 
drink  of  water.  He  kissed  my  hand,  and 
muttered  something  about  "Allah."  I 
had  not  left  him  far,  when  I  heard  the 
crack  of  a  rifle  and  a  bullet  whizzed  by 
my  ear.  Looking  round  I  saw  the  smoke 
of  the  shot  drifting  away  from  where  my 
wounded  man  lav,  and  noticed  that  he  was 
quietly  taking  aim  at  me  again.  He  had 
time  to  fire  a  second  shot,  which  also 
missed  me,  before  I  reached  him,  and  I 
had  no  compunction  in  driving  the  life 
out  of  him  with  my  bayonet,  remarking  to 
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myself  as  I  took  the  weapon  out  of  him 
for  the  last  time, "  You  won't  come  that 
game  any  more,  you  ungrateful  brute  I " 
Many  such  instances  of  this  treacherous 
hate  occurred.  I  myself  had  to  wipe  out 
four  more  wounded  Egyptians  whom  I 
caught  in  the  act  of  firing  at  our  men  after 
they  had  passed.  To  run  the  bayonet 
into  a  man  who  is  down,  one  feels  to  be 
hardly  the  thing,  and  it  was  done  reluc- 
tantly, but  in  such  cases  as  I  have  de- 
scribed it  was  a  clear  act  of  compulsory 
duty. 

Great  droves  of  prisoners  had  been 
brought  in,  seemingly  surprised  and  well 
pleased  at  being  taken  alive  instead  of 
being  massacred.  Most  of  them  were 
chewing  dates,  and  they  jabbered  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity,  in  a  language  quite 
unknown  to  any  of  us.  Over  the  mass 
was  placed  a  strong  guard,  and  then  burial 
parties  were  organized  from  among  them, 
furnished  with  shovels,  and  marched  un- 
der escort  to  the  duty  assigned  them  — 
the  interment  of  their  own  dead.  There 
was  neither  decency  nor  humanity  in  their 
method.  Dead  and  seeming  dead  were 
huddled  anyhow  into  the  trenches  and 
then  the  sand  was  shovelled  over  them. 
One  could  see  limbs  still  moving  and 
bands  feebly  raised  in  the  effort  to  ward 
off  the  indiscriminate  entombment,  but 
the  callous  gravediggers  took  no  notice  of 
those  dumb,  pathetic  remonstrances.  The 
smell  from  the  bodies  was  already  over- 
powering, which  some  accounted  for  by 
the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  of 
drinking  quantities  of  oil. 

Having  attended  to  several  of  the 
wounded,  I  began  to  wander  back  in  the 
direction  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  Stray  bullets, 
coming  one  knew  not  from  where,  were 
still  flying  about.  I  felt  a  sudden  stinging 
in  the  right  shoulder  which  caused  me  to 
drop  my  rifle,  but  I  picked  it  up  and  went 
on  although  the  pain  of  the  shoulder  was 
great.  Presently  I  felt  something  trick- 
ling down  my  arm,  which  to  my  amaze- 
ment was  blood.  I  then  realized  that  I 
had  sustained  a  bullet  wound.  There 
were  surgeons  close  by,  to  whom  I  went 
and  had  a  hasty  dressing  applied  to  the 
wound,  which  I  was  told  was  only  a  flesh 
injury,  and  would  not  give  me  much  trou- 
ble. Feeling  faint,  however,  I  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  ride  from  a  sailor  who  was 
mounted  on  a  camel,  and  offered  to  take 
me  to  my  regiment.  Camel-back  I  found 
rougher  than  aboard-sbip  in  a  high  sea. 
Then  Jack  and  the  animal  did  not  seem  to 
understand  each  other,  the  camel  resent- 
ing Jack's  attempts  to  steer  it  by  hitting 


it  on  the  bead  with  a  stick,  Jack  denounc- 
ing the  beast  in  nautical  language,  and 

informing  me  that  "the  would  not 

answer  the  helm."  Although  in  pain,  I 
laughed  so  heartily  that  I  fell  off  the  camel, 
and  for  a  time  lay  where  I  had  fallen,  all 
but  insensible.  Pulling  myself  together, 
I  set  out  to  walk  and  soon  came  across 
Sergeant  Donald  Gunn,  of  my  regiment, 
lying  dangerously  wounded  by  a  bullet  in 
the  lung.  He  could  not  walk  and  I  could 
not  carry  him,  but  when  I  reached  the 
regiment  I  reported  his  whereabouts  as 
nearly  as  I  could  describe.  He  afterwards 
told  me,  however,  that  he  lay  all  day  and 
the  following  night  before  being  carried 
off  the  field,  and  he  told  me  also  that  as 
night  closed  in  it  was  surprising  what  a 
number  of  apparently  dead  Egyptians  rose 
all  over  the  field,  and  ran  away  apparently 
quite  undamaged.  The  recovery  of  Gunn, 
who  after  having  been  wounded  fought  on 
and  did  great  execution  before  he  fell 
from  sheer  loss  of  blood,  was  long  ex- 
tremely doubtful;  but  he  is  now  alive 
with  the  Distinguished  Conduct  medal  on 
his  breast,  and  holding  the  honorable  po- 
sition of  one  of  her  Majesty's  gate-keepers. 
Soon  after  leaving  Gunn,  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  horse  tied  to  a  stake ; 
mounting  the  beast,  I  rode  him  into 
camp,  and  later  in  the  day  sold  him  to  an 
officer  for  5/.  I  now  had  my  wounded 
shoulder  properly  dressed,  and  was  glad 
to  know  that  I  need  not  go  into  hospital 
because  of  it.  My  comrades  had  gone 
out  foraging  and  came  in  laden  with  poul- 
try, which  were  promptly  plucked  and 
consigned  to  the  camp-kettles;  we  were 
all  sharp  set,  for  we  had  eaten  nothing  but 
biscuit  since  leaving  Kassassin.  My  con- 
tribution to  the  fare  was  not  very  success- 
ful. When  in  the  Egyptian  camp,  I  came 
across  some  little  tin  boxes  labelled  with 
a  word  which  I  hurriedly  read  as  *'  potage." 
Some  of  the  tins  I  brought  in,  and  prom- 
ising my  comrades  a  treat,  I  had  a  kettle- 
ful  of  water  boiled,  and  emptied  into  it  the 
contents  of  the  tins.  After  a  good  stirring 
the  supposed  soup  was  served  out.  The 
first  comment  was  that  it  was  curiously 
black.  When  it  was  cool  enough  to  be 
tasted,  the  wry  faces  made  over  it  were  a 
caution,  and  tnere  was  a  roar  of  "  Black- 
i  ng,  by  — ! "  Blacki  ng  i  t  was ;  the  label 
which  I  had  read  u  potage  "  was  actually 
"  cirage." 

The  total  casualties  of  the  British  army 
engaged  at  Tel-el-Kebir  amounted  to  339, 
of  which  243  occurred  in  the  Highland 
Brigade,  leaving  96  to  represent  the  losses 
of  the  rest  of  the  force.    The  79th  was 
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the  first  regiment  across  the  outer  en- 
trenchment, because  it  fixed  bayonets  on 
the  march,  whereas  the  other  regiments  of 
the  brigade  halted  to  do  this;  but  the  ad- 
vantage in  time  was  only  that  of  a  few 
seconds.  The  defenders  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise, although  no  doubt  they  had  little 
idea  we  were  so  close  as  we  were  when 
our  approach  was  detected.  They  slept 
in  the  fighting  positions,  and  were  alert 
on  the  first  alarm.  We  were  under  their 
fire  for  three  hundred  yards,  and  a  very 
heavy  fire  it  was ;  but  that  nine*tenths  of 
it  was  aimed  too  high — if  indeed  it  was 
aimed  at  all  —  it  must  have  wrought  great 
havoc  in  our  ranks. 

Arthur  V.  Palmer. 
{Late  Sergeant,  79th  Highlanders!) 


From  The  Spectator. 
WHAT  IS   IMPARTIALITY? 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
chorus  of  unanimity  with  which  each  party 
to  the  Irish  controversy  is  expressing  its 
satisfaction  with  the  report  of  the  special 
commission,  and  attributing  to  the  other 
party  labored  efforts  to  mislead  the  public 
as  to  the  real  effect  of  the  finding  of  the 
commission.  So  far  as  we  can  judge, 
both  parties  are  speaking  with  something 
like  honesty,  —  something  at  least  as  near 
to  honesty  as  we  can  expect  in  a  state  of 
angry  party  feeling  amongst "  such  beings 
as  we  are,  in  such  a  world  as  the  present," 
—  and  both  are  evidently  relieved  to  find 
the  judges*  report  so  satisfactory  to  their 
own  side,  and  so  little  satisfactory  (in  their 
opinion)  to  the  other  side.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  explain  this  by  assuming  that, 
while  the  Parnellites  ha'd  feared  that  a 
great  deal  more  incriminating  matter 
would  come  out  than  does  come  out,  the 
Unionists  had  feared  that  a  great  deal  less 
evidence  of  the  dangerous  character  of 
the  Parnellite  policy  would  come  out  than 
does  come  out.  The  prepossession  which 
makes  the  report  a  relief  to  both  sides 
alike  was  a  prepossession  of  fear.  The 
Parnellites  knew  that  the  evidence  was 
discrediting  enough  to  all  who  took  the 
law  for  their  standard,  but  feared  that  it 
might  prove  worse  than  it  actually  was. 
The  Unionists  knew  that  the  League  had 
taken  a  considerable  amount  of  precaution 
against  being  identified  with  the  crime  to 
which  their  action  gave  rise,  but  feared 
that  thev  might  have  taken  more  effectual 
precautions  than  they  actually  had  taken. 


The  result  will  be  that  the  judges  will  get 
fair  credit  for  their  impartiality  from  both 
sides,  and  no  doubt  they  will  deserve  it. 
But  what  does  impartiality  mean  ?  Does 
it  mean  the  eradication  of  all  preposses- 
sion ?  On  the  contrary,  we  should  say 
that  there  is  no  impartiality  worth  the 
name  that  does  not  deliberately  admit, 
and  use  freely,  opposite  and  mutually  ex* 
elusive  prepossessions  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  evidence.  We  do  not  feel  the 
least  doubt  that  Sir  James  Hannen  admit* 
ted  freely  into  his  own  mind  both  the 
prepossessions  of  the  Time's  and  the  pre- 
possessions of  Mr.  Davitt  in  interpreting 
the  evidence  which  came  before  him.  In 
judging  that  evidence,  he  interpreted  the 
panic  inspired  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
resisted  the  League  as  the  Times  inter- 
preted  it;  and  he  interpreted  the  threats 
uttered  by  those  who  obeyed  the  League 
as  Mr.  Davitt  interpreted  them  ;  nor  could 
he  have  understood  either  the  extent  of 
the  real  tyranny  exerted,  or  the  limitations 
to  which  it'was  subject,  and  the  excuses 
offered  for  it,  without  looking  at  all  these 
matters  in  this  double  light.  True  impar- 
tiality does  not  imply  a  determination  not 
to  enter  into  any  one-sided  view,  but  the 
determination  to  enter  into  all  the  one- 
sided views,  and  try  how  each  alike  an- 
swers as  the  key  which  will  unlock  the 
facts  of  the  case.  True  impartiality  re- 
sults from  the  ability  to  take  all  the  parts 
in  succession,  not  from  the  inability  to 
take  any.  Indeed,  it  often  happens  that 
the  facts  of  any  difficult  case  can  hardly 
be  so  much  as  apprehended  at  all,  without 
taking  provisionally  and  for  the  moment 
the  attitude  of  those  who  by  their  volun- 
tary efforts  brought  those  facts  into  exist- 
ence. When  we  call  Freeman  an  impar- 
tial and  Froude  a  partial  historian,  what 
we  mean  is,  not  that  Freeman  kept  his 
mind  outside  the  various  partisan  views 
of  the  history  he  studied,  while  Froude 
identified  himself  capriciously  with  some 
one  of  those  views,  but  that  Freeman  en- 
tered equally  into  and  appreciated  all  the 
different  attitudes  of  purpose  he  discussed 
and  estimated,  while  Froude  made  no  ef- 
fort at  all  to  throw  himself  into  all  alike, 
but  selected,  sometimes  almost  at  random, 
the  hero  whom  it  pleased  him  to  exalt  or 
to  run  down.  Or,  again,  as  regards  a 
literary  question,  compare  Coleridge's 
impartiality  in  estimating  Wordsworth's 
strength  and  weakness  alike,  in  the  "  Bi- 
ographia  Literaria,"  with  Lord  Jeffrey's 
one-sided  attempt  to  run  Wordsworth 
down,  and  we  shall  see  at  once  that  on 
any  single  issue  true  impartiality  does  not 
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consist  in  taking  neither  side,  but  in  tak- 
ing both,  and  then  carefully  comparing  the 
relative  weight  attaching  to  each. 

Or  take,  as  another  illustration  of  what 
impartiality  should  and  should  not  mean, 
the  statement  which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
makes  in  the  very  interesting  final  chapter 
wriich  he  has  more  or  less  gravely  modified 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  life  of  his 
father,  William  George  Ward,  on  the  theo- 
logical upshot  of  the  Anglican  movement. 
Theory,  says  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  led  New 
man  and  Ward  up  to  this  point,  "that  a 
certain  moral  disposition  was  needed  to 
receive  in  their  fullness  and  to  appreciate 
justly  the  tokens  of  supernatural  truth 
which  God  has  allowed  to  mankind. 
Every  one  appreciates  such  tokens  in  one 
moral  disposition  or  another.  The  charge 
of  prejudice  can  be  brought  primA  facie 
just  as  much  against  the  secular  spirit  as 
against  the  religious;  while  closer  consid- 
eration shows  that  the  crucial  testimonies 
which  religion  appeals  to,  cannot  even  be 
apprehended  without  a  temper  of  mind 
which  is  in  harmony  with  them."  Is  this 
not  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  man  to  treat  the  difficulties 
of  the  sceptic  impartially  who  has  never- 
theless prejudged  the  question  whether 
those  difficulties  are  insuperable,  and  has 
made  up  his  mind  that  they  are  not? 
Surely  it  is.  As  well  might  you  say  that 
no  man  can  treat  the  difficulties  of  a  math- 
ematical problem  impartially  who  knows 
that  the  problem  has  actually  been  solved, 
as  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  is  not 
a  sceptic,  but  a  believer,  lo  do  full  justice 
to  the  sceptic's  attitude  ?  Impartiality  no 
more  means  clearing  your  mind  of  all 
prepossessions  against  a  particular  conclu- 
sion than  it  means  clearing  your  mind  of 
all  memories  which  tend  to  shake  that  con- 
clusion, many  of  which,  indeed,  as  William 
George  Ward  used  to  press  upon  his 
sceptical  friends,  involve  prepossessions 
of  the  most  serious  kind.  The  present 
writer  once  knew  a  lad  whohad  the  notion 
that  he  ought  to  treat  Euclid's  axioms 
impartially,  and  he  would  profess  to  regard 
it  as  a  highly  disputable  point  whether 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another.  But  the  only 
result  was,  of  course,  that  so  far  as  he 
acted  on  his  own  theory,  he  was  quite  as 
incompetent  to  be  a  reasonable  sceptic  of 
geometrical  doctrine  as  to  be  a  reasonable 
believer  in  it.  He  had  no  more  reason  to 
dispute  than  he  had  to  accept  any  doctrine, 
for  he  had  no  premiss  at  all  on  which  to 
take  his  stand.  If  things  which  were 
equal  to  the  same  thing  were  not  necessa- 
rily equal  to  one  another,  they  were  cer- 


tainly not  necessarily  unequal  to  one 
another.  Equality  and  inequality  had  no 
meaning.  You  simply  had  nothing  to  say 
about  relative  magnitude  at  all,  and  were 
at  a  final  standstill.  So  Mr.  W.  G.  Ward, 
too,  used  to  insist  that  if  men  did  not  trust 
their  own  memories  when  their  memories 
made  absolute  affirmation  that  (suppose) 
they  had  been  cold  or  warm  the  instant 
before,  they  certainly  could  not  talk  of 
learning  by  experience,  since  experience 
depends  absolutely  on  trustworthy  mem- 
ory, and  cannot  be  stored  without  it.  No 
enterprise  can  be  more  hopeless  than  to 
dfear  the  mind  of  all  prepossessions.  It 
really  means  clearing  the  mind  of  itself. 
A  strong  mind  is,  in  tact,  a  bundle  of  most 
effectual  and  useful  and  necessary  prepos- 
sessions, and  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
use  the  most  dominant  and  persistent  of 
these,  and  use  them  vigorously,  you  can- 
not, properlu  speaking,  have  a  mind,  much 
less  a  vigorous  mind,  at  all.  All  science 
is  built  up  on  the  right  prepossessions,  and 
aims  at  the  acquisition  of  the  right  pre- 
possessions by  vigorously  using  and  trust- 
ing those  with  which  we  were  originally 
furnished,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away 
those  which  we  have  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  us  without  their  being  either  of  the 
essence  of  our  faculties,  or  properly  ac- 
quired by  the  legitimate  use  of  those 
faculties.  Impartiality  cannot  exist  with- 
out trusting  implicitly  to  all  the  funda- 
mental prepossessions  with  which  the 
mind  is  furnished,  and  then  using  freely 
and  experimentally  the  various  prepos- 
sessions which  experience  suggests  to  us, 
—  though  without  relying  on  the  latter  till 
we  have  carefully  satisfied  ourselves  that 
they  really  fit  the  facts,  and  that  none 
others  which  we  were  able  to  construct 
would  equally  well  fit  the  facts.  The  true 
distinction  between  prepossessions  and 
prejudices  seems  to  be  that  prejudices  are 
prepossessions  which  are  too  confidently 
held  before  they  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  found  indispensable,  —  in  other 
words,  one-sided  views  which,  however 
useful  as  provisional  explanations  of  facts, 
have  not  been  shown  to  constitute  a  sound 
and  adequate  explanation  of  them,  and 
which  should  not  therefore  be  treated  as 
we  are  all  of  us  too  ready  to  treat  them,  as 
if  they  were  sound  and  adequate,  though 
they  may  turn  out  to  be  either  radically 
unsound,  or,  though  sound  up  to  a  certain 
point,  perfectly  inadequate  beyond  that 
point.  Religion  is  just  one  of  those  sub- 
jects into  which  you  cannot  even  inquire 
without  forming  a  distinct  judgment  as  to 
what,  if  any,  are  the  assumptions  ingrained 
in  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  con- 
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science.  If  you  try  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  are  such  assumptions  ingrained  in 
the  conscience,  you  will  constantly  trip 
yourself  up,  and  find  yourself  out  in  self- 
contradictions,  or  slipping  in  unconscious- 
ly in  one  sentence  what  you  have  refused 
to  admit  in  another.  But  if  you  recognize 
frankly  what  those  religious  assumptions 
are,  and  act  upon  them  just  as  you  do  on 
the  assumptions  which  the  mind  is  com- 
pelled to  make  with  respect  to  number  and 
magnitude,  then  you  find  yourself  pro- 
vided with  the  foundation  at  least  of  a 
genuine  religion  in  which  there  is  no  more, 
and  perhaps  even  less,  danger  of  being 
self -deceived,  than  there  is  of  being  self- 
deceived  in  building  up  the  structure  of 
science  on  assumptions  probably  even  less 
certain.  Impartiality,  far  from  being  the 
attitude  of  mind  in  which  you  ignore 
all  prepossessions,  is  the  attitude  of  mind 
in  which  you  sift  all  your  prepossessions 
strictly  by  comparing  them  with  the  appro- 
priate facts,  and  dismiss  only  those  which 
you  find  inconsistent  with  these  facts. 


From  The  Academy. 
EMILY  PFEIFFER. 

Not  only  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  but 
all  careful  readers  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, will  have  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow  at 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Pfeiffer. 
She  and  her  husband  were  bound  together 
by  no  common  tie.  He  died  in  January 
of  last  year;  and  now  she  has  followed 
him  to  the  grave  within  a  twelvemonth, 
and  the  once  cheerful  house  on  the  slopes 
of  Putney  Hill  is  left  desolate. 

Prominent  attention  has  recently  been 
drawn  to  the  fact  that,  among  the  poets  of 
the  Victorian  era,  women  hold  a  conspic- 
uous place.  Foremost  of  all,  of  course, 
stands  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning;  and  the 
popular  suffrage,  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England,  has  put  Miss  Christina  Rossetti 
and  Miss  Jean  Ingelow  in  a  second  class 
by  themselves.  All  three  of  these  are  em- 
phatically feminine  poets,  who  attained 
their  highest  inspiration  when  writing  as 
women  and  about  women.  To  compare 
their  work  with  that  of  men  otherwise 
their  equals  would  be  absurd.  But  when 
we  pass  to  the  next  class  of  those  who  are 
ungraciously  styled  "  minor  poets  "  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  the  women  hold  their  own  —  and 
more  than  their  own  —  against  the  men. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  mention  other 
names,  which  will  readily  occur  to  the 
mind.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mrs.  Pfeiffer's 


poetry,  whether  we  consider  its  quantity 
or  its  quality,  will  contrast  favorably  with 
the  poetry  of  any  living  men,  except  the 
first  half-dozen.  As  with  the  poetesses 
already  mentioned,  her  Muse  was  fre- 
quently inspired  by  sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  her  sisters.  But  she  is  prob- 
ably best  known  as  a  sonneteer.  For  this 
artificial  form  of  verse  —  of  which  the 
present  generation  has  had  a  surfeit  —  she 
possessed  the  qualifications  of  a  refined 
imagination  and  considerable  metrical 
faculty.  Her  sensitive  and  cultured  mind 
was  also  open  to  receive  the  impulses  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  are  most  char- 
acteristic of  our  self-conscious  age.  Above 
all,  the  modern  conception  of  nature,  not 
as  a  kind  nurse  but  as  a  relentless  task- 
master, influenced  her  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  that  it  influenced  George 
Eliot.  It  was  this  aspect  of  her  poetry 
that  specially  attracted  the  admiration  of 
such  a  keen  critic  as  the  late  rector  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Considering  that  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  never 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  also  that  she 
took  an  active  part  in  all  movements  for 
the  social  and  economical  regeneration  of 
her  sex,  the  total  amount  of  her  published 
work  is  remarkable.  Her  earliest  book, 
we  believe,  was  "Kahmera:  a  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  published  nearly 
thirty  years  ago ;  but  this  we  have  not 
seen.  Her  first  volume  of  poems  took  its 
name  from  "Gerard's  Monument"  (1873). 
This  was  followed  by  another,  called 
simply  "Poems"  (1870),  which  included 
several  sonnets.  Then  came  "Glan- 
Alarch"  (1877);  " Quarterman's  Grace" 
(1879);  "Under  the  Aspens  "  (1882) ;  and 
"  The  Rhyme  of  the  Lady  of  the  Rock  " 
(1884).  Most  of  these  passed  through 
more  than  one  edition,  though  they  were 
never  issued  in  a  uniform  series,  such  as 
she  and  her  husband  had  contemplated. 
The  sonnets  alone  were  collected  into  a 
pretty  volume  bearing  that  title  (1887), 
which  comprises  most  of  her  work  that 
will  live.  Only  last  year,  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  published  another  vol- 
ume of  verse,  "Flowers  of  the  Night," 
which  hardly  maintained  her  reputation; 
and  at  the  very  last  she  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  drama  for  stage  rep- 
resentation. To  complete  this  record  of 
her  books,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
she  wrote  a  pleasant  account  of  her  jour- 
neys in  Greece  and  North  America,  under 
the  title  of  "  Flying  Leaves  from  East  and 
West "  (1885) ;  and  also  an  essay  on  a  sub- 
ject that  was  very  dear  to  her  —  "  Woman 
and  Work  "(1888). 
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SNOWDROPS,  ETC. 


SNOWDROPS. 


She  stands  before  her  looking-glass, 
I  see  the  busy  handmaid  pass 

On  fairy  work  intent ; 
Pure  white  the  robe  that  round  her  flows, 
And  fair  the  flush  that  comes  and  goes 

On  cheeks  of  rose  and  lily  blent. 

I  watch  her  from  my  cushioned  nook, 
I  see  the  shy  and  sparkling  look 

That  tells  of  sweet  delight : 
And  while  the  handmaid  smooths  adown 
The  lustrous  curls  of  ruddy  brown, 

I  hold  her  wreath  of  snowdrops  white. 

I  hold  the  wreath  with  trembling  hand. 
Ah,  daughter  mine !  to-night  you  stand 

Beside  a  mystic  door : 
The  schoolroom  porch  was  closed  to-day, 
Your  childish  tasks  are  put  away 

With  childish  dreams  forevermore  1 

Life  lies  before  you  full  and  fair, 

The  hour  has  struck,  you  claim  your  share 

Of  pleasure's  scented  flowers ; 
Your  share  of  laugh,  and  dance,  and  song, 
And  all  sweet  doings  that  belong ' 

To  youth  in  its  unfolding  hours. 

So  be  it,  dear,  pass  out,  pass  free 
To  scenes  of  cheer,  to  sounds  of  glee ; 

But,  darling,  ere  you  go, 
Kneel  lowly  down  at  mother's  feet, 
And  let  me  kiss  that  forehead  sweet, 

And  whisper  something  soft  and  low. 

My  pretty  flower,  so  fenced  around 
In  love's  fair  plot  of  garden-ground, 

From  touch  of  worldly  blight : 
My  milk-white  flower  with  vernal  heart, 
Through  quick,  fond  tears  that  trembling  start, 

I  crown  you  with  my  snowdrops  white. 

Light  rest  the  blossoms  on  your  brow, 
God  keep  it  free  from  care  as  now, 

God  bless  you,  daughter  dear  I 
Cod  guide  your  feet  to  sheltered  ways, 
And  love  and  comfort  all  your  days 

When  mother  is  no  longer  here. 

But  oh,  my  child  I  my  dear,  one  child  I 
God  help  you,  pure  and  undefined, 

To  choose  the  better  part. 
Life  may  bring  roses  for  the  brow 
I  crown  with  love  and  blessing  now, 

But  like  a  snowdrop  keep  your  heart ! 
All  The  Year  Round. 


FIVES  SONG. 


Oh  the  spirit  in  the  ball 
Dancing  round  about  the  wall, 
In  your  eye  and  out  again 
Ere  there's  time  to  feel  the  pain, 
Hands  and  fingers  all  alive, 
Doing  duty  each  for  five. 
Oh  the  spirit  in  the  ball, 
Dancing  round  about  the  wall  1 


See  again,  now  up  it  goes, 
Whizzing  by  that  startled  nose, 
Hands  and  feet  are  everywhere, 
Twinkling  in  the  middle  air, 
Bodies,  bodies  are  no  more, 
All  is  hit,  and  spring,  and  score. 
Oh  the  spirit  in  the  ball, 
Dancing  round  about  the  wall  1 

Poets  sung  it  long  ago, 
All  the  fight  and  all  the  woe, 
Geryon  and  thundering  Zeus, 
Hundred-fisted  Briareus, 
Argus  with  his  million  eyes, 
Oh,  'twas  but  a  game  of  Fives. 
Oh  the  lordly  game  of  Fives. 
Oh  the  spirit  in  the  ball, 
Dancing  round  about  the  wall ! 

Edward  Thring. 


IN  A  CALIFORNIAN  CANON. 

The  hills  are  verdured  with  the  pines  and  firs ; 
On  mossy  banks  the  lady-fern  peeps  out, 
And  from  the  chasms  and  sunny  slopes 
about, 
Nature,  revivified  and  beauteous,  stirs ; 
Where  yonder  bird  his  tiny  pinions  whirs, 
The  red-stemmed  manganita  is  abloom 
With  delicate  bells ;  and  from  the  thicket's 
gloom 
The  linnet  practises  his  trills  and  slurs. 

Odors  of  pine  and  bay  tree  fill  the  air ; 
The  sun  shines  warm  on  rocks  and  springing 

grass ; 
The  white  clouds  break  apart  and  toftly  pass 
Out  of  the  deep  blue  sky ;  and  over  there. 
Where  but  a  while  ago  the  snowdrifts  lay, 
The  hills  wear  all  their  mingled  blue  and  grey. 
Chambers'  Journal. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  SPRING. 

Slow  dies  the  wintry  day,  the  winds  of  March 
Break  with  their  icy  breath  the  evening 

hush, 
And  snow-clad  hills  reflect  the  sunset-flush 

That  paints  with  purple  all  Heaven's  western 
arch ; 

But,  from  the  laden  branches  of  the  larch, 
Upon  the  frosty  air  a  happy  thrush 
Pours  floods  of  melody,  and  flings  a  gush 

Of  gladsome  music  to  the  winds  ot  March. 

Thus  when    our  life's  drear  winter  lingers 
long— 
When  with  the  eve  there  comes  no  vision 
sweet 
To  our  sad  eyes,  and  hope   has  taken 
wing  — 
Oh,  may  some  distant  strain  of  seraph-song 
Burst'  forth,  and  tell  us  that  our  faltering 
feet 
Stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  joyous  spring! 
Chambers' Journal.       J.   G.    F.   NICHOLSON. 
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From  The  London  Quarterly  Review. 
PRINCE    ADAM  CZARTORYSKI.* 

The  memoirs  of  Prince  Adam  Czarto- 
ryski,  so  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Gielgud,  place 
not  only  a  historic  figure  before  us,  but 
what  may  also  be  called  a  great  represen- 
tative name.  The  Czartoryskis  are  iden- 
tified with  the  supreme  efforts  made  by 
Poland  to  reform  her  constitution ;  they 
are  associated  with  those  last  struggles 
for  national  life  and  independence  that 
convulsed  her  while  she  was  writhing  un- 
der the  heel  of  the  spoiler  and  oppressor. 
And  though  some  may  question  whether 
Poland  could  ever  have  settled  her  own 
internal  difficulties,  even  had  fair  play 
been  allowed  her,  still  Tier  undoubted 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  her  superhuman 
and  oft-renewed  resistance,  the  heroic 
figures  of  Kosciuszko,  Sobieski,  Ponia- 
towski,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  the 
Czartoryskis,  have  invested  this  page  of 
European  history  with  keen  interest,  and 
have  colored  it  with  the  hues  of  poetry 
and  romance. 

It  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  Czartoryskis,  in  the  per- 
sons of  two  brothers,  Michael  and  Augus- 
tus, begin  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
history  of  Poland.  These  distinguished 
statesmen  were  animated  by  the  purest 
zeal  and  most  fervid  desire  to  serve  their 
country,  and  save  it,  as  it  were,  almost  in 
its  own  despite.  They  would  have  con- 
strained it  to  follow  in  the  general  wake 
of  Western  progress  and  development; 
they  were  eager  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
reforms,  and  to  establish  those  principles 
of  constitutional  liberty  which,  through  all 
its  errors  and  subsequent  throes,  Poland 
held  sacred  —  and  which,  so  far  as  they 
reached,  were  a  natural  growth  in  that 
country  as  in  England  and  Hungary.  As 
Mr.  Gielgud  says,  in  his  lucid  and  inter-* 
esting  preface,  these  eminent  statesmen 
used  all  the  forces  at  their  command  — 
prestige,  wealth,  social  relations  —  to  carry 
out  their  high  political  aims.  None  the 
less  true  or  devoted  was  their  patriotism, 
although  time  has  shown  them  to  have  led 
a  forlorn  hope.    Not  only,  indeed,  was 

•  Memoirs  0/  Prince  Czar  tor y ski  and  his  Corn- 
spondenes  with  Alexander  I.  Two  vols.  Edited  by 
Adam  Gielgud.    Remington  &  Co. 


Poland  split  up  into  factions,  divided  by 
fierce  political  differences,  and  trammelled 
by  obsolete  custpms,  but  the  elective  na- 
ture of  her  monarchy  opened  a  way  to 
foreign  intrigues  in.  behalf  of  one  or  an- 
other favorite  candidate,  and  courted  for- 
eign interference.  Moreover,  another  and 
more  fatal  bar  to  the  success  of  any  patri- 
otic schemes  lay  in  the  unscrupulous 
ambition  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
who  coveted  certain  portions  of  Polish 
territory,  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to 
secure  their  own  ends.  1 1  would  take  too 
long  to  explain  here  the  apprehension  with 
which  these  allied  powers  saw  "the  rich 
dawn  of  an  ampler  day  "  in  the  neighbor- 
ing State,  in  whose  very  disorder  and  con- 
stitutional weakness  they  hoped  to  find 
their  opportunity.  They  took  cunning 
advantage  of  every  abuse;  they  imposed 
arbitrary  checks  on  every  reform  calcu- 
lated to  make  her  stronger ;  they  fostered 
her  dissensions ;  and,  if  ever  one  or  other 
found  it  expedient  from  time  to  time  to 
play  the  part  of  Poland's  friend,  it  was 
only  to  lead  her  more  certainly  to  her  own 
destruction. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  reforms  advo- 
cated by  the  Czartoryskis  were  not  carried 
out  without  rousing  active  opposition  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  great  nobles,  and 
even  awakening  a  feeling  of  anxiety  in  the 
heart  of  the  king.  The  state  of  anarchy 
into  which  the  country  had  fallen  was 
such  that  no  statesman  could  act  with 
authority  and  practical  effect  without  the 
support  of  some  foreign  government. 
The  Czartoryskis,  deprecating  a  civil  war, 
and  with  their  country's  vital  interests  at 
stake,  sought  the  armed  intervention  of 
Russia.  Circumstances  possibly  left  them 
no  other  alternative,  but  time  has  proved 
this  invitation  of  foreign  interference  to 
have  been  a  fatal  mistake.-  The  eagle 
was  only  too  ready  to  fasten  on  its  prey. 
The  evil  day  was  put  off  a  short  space  by 
reason  of  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
spoilers,  but  the  doom  of  Poland  was 
practically  sealed.  In  1772  Catherine  of 
Russia,  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  and 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  signed  a 
treaty,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
followed  by  the  first  partition  of  Poland. 
What  remained  of  the  kingdom  was  formed 
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into  a  hereditary  monarchy  in  the  house 
of  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  the  reigning 
king,  whose  election  Russia  had  sanc- 
tioned. 

We  get  but  passing  references  to  Mi- 
chael and  Augustus  Czartoryski  in  the 
memoirs  before  us.  The  former  died  in 
1775,  the  latter  survived  the  mutilation  of 
his  country  ten  years.  Michael's  grand- 
son, Prince  Adam  Czartoryski;  the  subject 
of  these  memoirs,  born  in  1770,  grew  up 
in  the  traditions  of  his  house — passionate 
love  of  his  country  and  ever-watchful  read- 
iness to  serve  her. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  memoirs 
give  us  glimpses  into  the  life  of  one  of 
those  great  nobles  who  formed  the  most 
distinctive  class  in  Poland,  and  exercised 
the  authority  of  sovereigns  in  their  re- 
spective provinces.  We  also  get  a  pleas- 
ant picture  of  family  affection  in  the  mjdst 
of  pomp  and  state.  "Living  as  we  did 
for  each  other,"  so  speaks  Prince  Adam  — 
**  our  mother  for  her  children,  and  we  for 
her  —  our  life  was  a  very  happy  one." 
But  more  characteristic  of  the  time  and 
class  is  the  following  account  of  a  semi- 
royal  progress  made  by  the  Czartoryskis 
to  their  estates  in  Podolia  and  Volhynia, 
where  Prince  Adam's  father  (a  man  worthy 
of  his  illustrious  race)  retired  after  the 
defeat  of  his  party  at  the  Diet  of  1782 :  — 

We  left  for  the  estates  in  Podolia  with  a 
large  suite.  My  father  at  that  time  had  a  very 
numerous  court,  chiefly  composed  of  noble- 
men's sons,  many  of  whom  came  even  from 
Lithuania.  Dozens  of  carriages  followed  each 
other  in  line,  and  we  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
not  more  than  six  miles  a  day.  After  break- 
fast we  proceeded  to  the  next  stage,  where  we 
dined ;  the  food  and  wine  always  preceded  us. 
There  were  a  great  many  led  horses,  and  we 
often  mounted  them  to  get  over  the  ground 
more  quickly.  One  of  the  principal  officials 
of  the  Court  always  went  on  beforehand  to 
get  our  quarters  ready.  We  stopped  on  our 
way  at  the  houses  of  several  landowners,  many 
of  whom  joined  our  party,  which  increased 
the  number  of  our  led  horses  and  carriages ; 
we  had  also  brought  some  camels  with  us,  as 
my  father  wished  to  introduce  them  into  gen- 
eral use.  The  caravan  stopped  at  Klewau, 
the  first  of  my  father's  estates  in  Volhynia. 

The  Czartoryskis  settled  at  Pulawy,  the 
princely  residence  whose  library  and  art 
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treasures  were  subsequently  confiscated 
and  scattered.  Here  Prince  Adam  prose- 
cuted such  studies  as  were  deemed  neces- 
sary for  a  young  man  of  his  rank  and 
position  —  mathematics,  languages,  clas- 
sics, universal  history,  and  fencing.  Then 
followed  a  time  devoted  to  that  grand  tour 
without  which  no  elegant  education  was 
complete.  He  visited  Germany,  where  he 
saw  Goethe,  "  then  in  the  brightest  period 
of  his  youth;"  Paris,  where  the  Revolu- 
tion was  breaking  into  apparently  splendid 
dawn ;  and  London,  where  he  studied  the 
English  constitution  under  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  was  present  at  the  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings.  At  this  period  of  his  life 
he  has  been  described  as  "a  very  fine 
young  man  indeed,  tall,  handsome;  full 
of  great  expectations  of  happy  changes  in 
society;  full  of  ardor,  benevolence,  and 
adventure."  His  expectation  was  often 
foiled,  but  the  ardor  endured  to  his  life's 
end. 

There  is  a  break  in  the  Czartoryski 
memoirs  from  1786  to  1795,  which  history 
fills  in  sadly  enough.  During  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  Prince  Adam's  life  many  of 
the  disastrous  influences  we  have  re- 
counted had  been  at  work  in  his  unhappy 
country,  already  shorn  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions. In  1 791  the  more  patriotic  and  en- 
lightened Poles  succeeded  in  passing  the 
famous  constitution  which  Burke  eulo- 
gized as  a  glory  to  humanity.  Russia  saw 
that  such  an  unmistakable  manifestation 
of  vigorous  and  independent  national  life 
was  incompatible  with  her  despotic  policy, 
and  arbitrarily  opposed  it.  Her  armed  op- 
position met  with  armed  resistance  that 
resulted  fatally  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  first  partition  of  Poland  may  in  a 
measure  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
Poles  themselves  ;  but  what  shall  be  said 
bf  those  that  followed?  In  1793  the 
second  division  took  place  between  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia.  In  vain  the  nation, 
stirred  to  its  very  depths  by  this  further 
iniquitous  spoliation,  rose  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Kosciuszko.  The  people's  heart 
beat  in  unison,  but  the  Poles  were  unac- 
customed to  act  rapidly  in  concert,  the 
sinews  of  war  were  wanting,  the  old  in- 
ternal divisions  were  fatal  as  ever,  ana 
even  more  ruinous  were  the    treachery 
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and  desertion  of  faithless  friends  and 
allies.  Kosciuszko  fell  at  Maciejowice, 
and  the  third  and  last  partition  of  Poland, 
between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
took  place  in  1795.  As  a  nation  she 
ceased  to  exist,  and  her  people  were  re- 
duced to  slavery. 

Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  had  taken 
part  in  the  first  compaign  in  1792,  and 
been  decorated  for  his  valor.  He  was 
absent  from  his  country  when  Kosciuszko 
took  arms  in  the  defence  of  Poland,  and 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Austrian 
government  while  hurrying  back  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  the  indignant  patriots. 
When  liberated  his  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  spoilers,  his  family  in  exile, 
and  their  estates  confiscated.  The  prince 
joined  his  parents  at  Vienna,  from  whence 
efforts  were  being  made  to  induce  the 
empress  Catherine  to  cancel  this  act  of 
confiscation.  "  Let  the  Czartoryskis'  sons 
come  to  me,"  said  the  autocrat  at  St. 
Petersburg,  "  and  then  we  will  consider." 
An  anxious  family  council  ensued. 

Our  father  [says  the  prince],  kind  and  con- 
siderate as  ever,  did  not  venture  to  demand 
this  sacrifice  from  us ;  and  it  was  the  fact  of 
our  knowing  this  that  prevailed  over  every 
other  consideration.  Our  fatherland  was 
lost ;  were  we  also  to  condemn  our  parents  to 
want,  and  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  dis- 
charge their  debts  ?  We  did  not  hesitate  an 
instant.  At  the  same  time,  we  knew  well  that 
to  go  to  St  Petersburg,  far  from  all  our  con- 
nections, to  give  ourselves  up,  as  it  were,  into 
the  hands  of  our  most  detested  enemies,  of 
the  executioners  of  our  country,  was,  in  our 
situation,  the  most  painful  sacrifice  we  could 
make  to  paternal  affection.  For  to  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  act  in  opposition  to  all  our 
sentiments,  all  our  convictions,  all  our  plans, 
to  everything  that  was  nearest  our  hearts  and 
minds. 

Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  when  he  set  out  with  his 
brother  for  the  imperial  court  of  Russia, 
really  in  the  character  of  a  hostage.  He 
bore  himself  with  such  dignity  and  per- 
sonal disinterestedness  through  the  years 
that  followed,  making  the  very  bitterness 
and  anomaly  of  his  position  serve  the  in- 
terests of  Poland,  that  he  stands  out  in 
heroic  proportions  against   the   sombre 


background  of  his  country's  humiliations 
and  disasters. 

The  picture  that  the  memoirs  give  us 
of  the  court  of  Catherine  II.  is  full  of 
interest.  That  remarkable  woman,  though 
a  German  by  birth,  had  imposed  her 
despotic  rule  over  the  Russian  people. 
They  may  be  said  to  have  idolized  her, 
and  to  have  allowed  her  to  carry  out  the 
most  arbitrary  measures  unchallenged. 
She  possessed  a  powerful  intellect,  but 
was  utterly  unprincipled.  There  can  be 
no  exaggeration  in  affirming  that  there 
was  hardly  one  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments for  which  she  had  shown  a  particle 
of  regard.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that,  questionable  as  were  the  means  she 
used,  she  was  no  unworthy  successor  to 
Peter  the  Great,  and  held  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment with  brilliant  success. 

Though  Catherine  had  summoned 
Prince  Adam  and  his  brother  to  her  cap- 
ital, they  spent  some  time  in  St.  Peters- 
burg before  they  were  admitted  to  court, 
and  then  only  through  the  intervention  of 
the  reigning  favorite,  whose  good  graces 
were  the  necessary  passport  to  Catherine's 
presence.  The  young  Pole  thus  describes 
the  woman  who  had  exercised  such  an  in- 
fluence over  his  destiny  and  that  of  his 
countrymen :  — 

She  was  well  advanced  in  years,  rather  short 
than  tall,  and  very  stout  Her  gait,  her  de- 
meanor, and  the  whole  of  her  person  were 
marked  by  dignity.  None  of  her  movements 
were  quick,  all  in  her  was  grave  and  noble; 
but  she  was  like  a  mountain  stream  which 
carries  everything  with  it  in  its  irresistible 
current.  Her  face,  already  wrinkled,  but  full 
of  expression,  showed  haughtiness  and  the 
spirit  of  dominion.  On  her  lips  was  a  per- 
petual smile,  but,  to  those  who  remembered 
her  actions,  this  studied  calm  hid  the  most 
violent  passions  and  an  inexorable  will.  In 
coming  towards  us  her  face  assumed  a  gentler 
expression,  and,  with  that  sweet  look  that  has 
been  so  much  praised,  she  said :  "  Your  age 
reminds  me  of  your  father  when  I  saw  him  for 
the  first  time.    I  hope  this  country  suits  you." 

The  young  men  evidently  impressed 
Catherine  favorably  at  this  anxiously  an- 
ticipated interview,  and  the  efforts  made 
by  the  friends  of  the  Czartoryskis  were 
not  without  effect  After  some  delay 
Catherine  made  a  present  to  Prince  Adam 
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and  his  brother  of  their  parents'  confis- 
cated estates  and  revenues.  The  young 
men  sent  their  father  full  power  to  dis- 
pose unconditionally  of  the  property  thus 
ceded  to  them,  and  completed  their  filial 
sacrifice  by  accepting  commissions  as 
officers  in  the  Empress's  Guards  —  the 
sine  gud  non  of  the  restitution.  "  Thrown 
out  of  our  natural  sphere  by  misfortune, 
surrounded  by  violence  and  compulsion, 
filled  with  disgust  and  despair,  we  thought 
it  our  duty  not  to  express  any  wish  what- 
ever ;  it  was  not  worth  while. 

The  memoirs  furnish  many  interesting 
details  concerning  the  Russian  court, 
where  Catherine  ruled  as  despotically  as 
elsewhere.  Her  husband,  Peter  III.,  had 
been  deposed  and  foully  done  to  death,  it 
may  be  safely  said,  by  his  wife's  orders ; 
and  his  son  and  natural  successor  was 
entirely  kept  in  the  background.  His  is  a 
sombre  and  fantastic  figure.  While  sub- 
mitting to  the  tyranny  of  his  mother,  he 
bitterly  resented  the  manner  of  his  father's 
death.  His  ungovernable  temper  and 
eccentricities  were  doubtless  akin  to  mad- 
ness. He  was  both  dreaded  and  disliked, 
and  his  popular  and  all-powerful  mother 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  He  was 
not  allowed  the  care  of  his  own  children, 
and  his  sons  were  brought  up  under  their 
grandmother's  immediate  supervision.  It 
was  to  the  persons  of  these  young  princes, 
Alexander  and  Constantine,  that  the  two 
Czartoryskis  ultimately  became  attached 
by  their  official  duties.  Alexander  had  a 
singularly  fine  and  attractive  disposition, 
and  between  him  and  Prince  Adam  there 
sprang  up  a  close  and  generous  friend- 
ship. In  a  reciprocity  of  views,  and  the 
perfectly  open  communication  that  existed 
between  himself  and  Alexander,  Prince 
Adam  saw  a  means  of  furthering  his 
country's  interests  by  the  most  legitimate 
means.  Not  by  foredoomed  plots  and 
insurrection  did  he  hope  to  succeed,  but 
by  strengthening  the  liberal  aspirations 
and  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  that 
filled  the  heart  of  the  man  who  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  unrighteous  inheritance  of 
Poland.  Alexander  was  near  enough  to 
the  throne  to  indulge  in  visions  of  power 
that  had  a  touch  of  disinterestedness  and 
generous  romance  about  them,  and  its 
actual  obligations  and  responsibilities 
were  too  remote  to  serve  as  a  check  on 
his  day-dreams.  So  the  years  sped  not 
altogether  unhappily,  or  aevoid  of  hope, 
in  that  alien  land,  and  under  the  hated 
uniform. 

Prince  Adam  was  a  spectator  of  the 
closing  scene  of  Catherine's  life,  with  its 


wild  confusion  and  disorder.  She  fell  a 
victim  to  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  morti- 
fication and  resentment.  He  gives  a  very 
graphic  picture  of  it  all :  the  inanimate 
Catherine  lying  prone  on  the  mattresses 
hastily  placed  under  her  on  the  floor,  and 
already  dead  to  this  world  and  its  con- 
cerns, while  Zuboff,  the  last  of  her  favor- 
ites, rushed  with  dishevelled  hair  from  the 
room  to  his  own  apartments,  where  there 
was  much  compromising  matter  to  de- 
stroy. 

The  ill-starred  Paul  succeeded  to  his 
mother.  He  issued  immediate  orders  that 
the  body  of  Peter  III.  should  lie  in  state 
beside  Catherine's ;  and  those  still  living, 
who  were  accused  of  complicity  in  his 
father's  death,  were  commanded  to  walk 
beside  the  remains  of  the  murdered  sov- 
ereign and  his  consort,  and  follow  in  the 
funeral  procession.  This  was  no  unfitting 
prologue  to  the  gloomy  and  tragic  reign 
that  followed.  There  was  no  limit  to 
Paul's  fantastic  caprice,  no  measure  in  his 
madness.  His  paroxysms  of  passion  were 
positively  blasting,  and  his  deeds  of  kind- 
ness and  moods  of  mercy  and  justice  too 
wayward  to  counteract  their  effects.  Many 
of  his  acts,  and  the  orders  he  issuecf, 
would  be  ludicrous  if  they  had  not  so  ter- 
rible a  side.  The  whole  empire,  more 
especially  St.  Petersburg  and  its  vicinity, 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  anxiety 
and  apprehension.  But  what  more  closely 
concerns  the  present  sketch  was  the  em- 
peror's attitude  towards  the  Poles.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  more  generous  than  that 
assumed  by  his  mother.  Prince  Adam 
says  that  the  reign  of  Paul  in  the  Polish 
provinces  was  always  mentioned  as  a 
period  when  there  were  fewer  abuses,  and 
acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  than  at 
any  other  time  when  Poland  was  under 
foreign  rule.  Paul  liberated  the  Polish 
prisoners,  notably  those  who  had  passed 
the  famous  Constitution  of  1791.  In 
theory  he  professed  to  regret  the  partition 
of  Poland;  in  practice  he  did  not  consider 
it  in  his  power  to  go  back  upon  the  past. 
He  treated  the  dethroned  Polish  king  with 
hospitality  and  consideration,  lodging  him 
in  an  imperial  residence  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Stanislas  Poniatowski  had  in  the  days 
gone  by  been  one  of  Catherine's  favorites, 
and  she  had  been  glad  to  settle  old  scores 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gratify  the  wish  of 
Augustus  and  Michael  Czartoryski,  by 
placing  this  Polish  nobleman  on  the 
throne  of  Poland.  No  sentimental  con- 
sideration, however,  had  made  her  hesi- 
tate to  dispossess  him  of  crown  and  king- 
dom when  it  suited  her  purpose  to  do  so. 
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This  anfortunate  prince  [says  Czartoryski] 
seemed  to  me  to  accept  his  position  too 
patiently.  He  strove  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  his  masters  who  had  dispossessed  him, 
and  to  indulge  the  capricious  fancies  of  the 
Emperor,  who  pretty  frequently  came  with 
the  Imperial  family  to  dine  with  him.  The 
King  and  his  suite,  in  order  to  vary  the  enter- 
tainments he  was  able  to  offer  to  the  Emperor 
and  Empress,  were  preparing  a  soirie  with 
private  theatricals,  when  he  was  struck  down 
by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  on  the  2nd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1 793.  The  news  at  once  spread  through 
the  town,  and  we  hastened  to  the  Palace.  Dr. 
Bekler  had  bled  the  patient  and  employed  all 
the  resources  of  his  art,  but  in  vain.  The 
King  lay  on  his  bed  unconscious,  the  persons 
of  his  suite  stood  round  him  in  tears.  The 
Emperor  also  came  with  the  Imperial  family. 

The  moralist  might  pause  a  moment  here 
before  so  pitiable  a  figure  of  fallen  great- 
ness, contemplated  by  the  son  of  the  very 
woman  who  had  used  this  handsome  pup- 
pet of  a  man  to  serve  in  turn  her  lust  and 
her  ambition. 

Prince  Adam  was  out  of  Russia  on  dip- 
lomatic service  when  the  emperor  Paul 
was  assassinated.  He  received  an  urgent 
letter  from  Alexander  entreating  him  to 
return  at  once.  On  arriving  at  St.  Peters- 
burg he  learnt  all  the  details  of  the  tragic 
event. 

Alexander  spoke  to  me  of  his  father's  death 
[says  Czartoryski]  with  inexpressible  grief  and 
remorse.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  that  a 
prince  so  anxious  and  so  well  qualified  to  be 
a  benefactor  to  his  country  did  not  hold  aloof 
from  a  conspiracy  which  resulted  almost  in- 
evitably in  the  Emperor's  assassination.  The 
recollection  paralyzed  his  best  faculties  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  and  plunged  him 
into  a  mysticism  sometimes  degenerating  into 
superstition  at  its  close. 

Then  follows  the  ugly  story  of  the  consent 
wrung  by  irritated  and  ambitious  malcon- 
tents from  the  son  for  the  disposition  of 
the  father;  of  the  convivial  supper  held 
by  the  conspirators  on  the  fatal  night ;  of 
the  secret  entry  effected  into  the  palace 
and  emperor's  bedchamber.  It  is  a  grim 
page  in  history  which  tells  of  Paul's  sud- 
den awakening,  of  his  ineffectual  efforts  to 
conceal  himself,  and  his  desperate  appeals 
for  mercy  at  the  hands  of  men  inflamed 
with  wine  and  drunk  with  stormy  passions 
—  of  the  insults  heaped  upon  the  lifeless 
body.  Alexander  was  aware  that  his  fa- 
ther would  be  called  upon  to  abdicate  that 
night,  and  was  lying  full  dressed  on  his 
bed,  anxiously  awaiting  tidings  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  imperial  apartments. 
When  he  saw  Count  Zuboff  standing  be- 
fore him,  his  face  flushed  with  wine,  and 


heard  the  terrible  truth  fall  from  his  lips, 
the  prince  was  prostrated  with  grief  and 
despair.  *'  The  idea  of  having  caused  the 
death  of  his  father  filled  him  with  horror, 
and  he  felt  that  his  reputation  had  re- 
ceived a  stain  which  could  never  be 
effaced." 

This  was  an  ill-omened  prologue  to  a 
reign  that  had  been  anticipated  in  so  many 
golden  day-dreams  and  with  such  gener- 
ous aspirations.  But  Prince  Adam,  who 
had  for  Alexander  a  sincere  friendship 
and  regard,  speaks  throughout  his  me- 
moirs with  respect  and  appreciation  of  the 
naturally  fine,  if  very  complex,  character 
of  this  4t  Greek  of  the  lower  empire,  har- 
assed with  a  conscience."  He  had  lent  a 
patient  ear  to  his  schemes,  even  when  he 
saw  their  impracticability ;  and  he  ex- 
pressed no  surprise,  when  Alexander, 
feeling  himself  "in  the  iron  hand  of  real* 
ity,"  found  it  inexpedient  to  put  them  into 
practice.  He  sought  to  strengthen  by 
all  his  personal  influence  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  which  had  seemed  so  admira- 
ble in  Alexander  when  grand  duke,  and 
which,  however,  modified  by  caution  and 
the  possession  of  absolute  power,  still,  as 
the  prince  maintains,  moulded  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  emperor  would  fain 
have  acted.  A  secret  council  of  able  and 
ardent  young  politicians  was  formed,  with 
whom  Alexander  discussed  those  liberal 
measures  which  he  hoped  to  introduce 
gradually  into  his  administration,  but 
which  ever  remained  among  the  unfulfilled 
dreams  of  his  generous  youth. 

Though  hign  in  the  emperor's  favor  at 
this  time,  Prince  Adam  seems  to  have 
been  sick  at  heart  with  hope  deferred,  and 
with  longing  for  his  own  country  and  peo- 
ple. The  eager  desire  to  serve  Poland 
was  the  one  thing  that  reconciled  him  to 
his  anomalous,  irksome,  and  increasingly 
difficult  position.  Between  himself  and 
Alexander  there  was  growing  up  an  in- 
creasing constraint  with  regard  to  the 
subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart.  The 
emperor  assured  his  friend  that  he  had 
not  changed  his  opinions  or  intentions  ; 
but  he  seldom  spoke  of  Poland,  and  no 
longer  in  the  same  way  as  heretofore. 
41  Tlie  dreams  of  my  early  youth,"  says  the 
prince,  "  had  vanished  like  the  morning 
mist,  and  whose  was  the  blame  ?  Can  I 
expect  of  men  more  than  they  know  how 
to  give?"  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Czartoryski  did  serve  his  country,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  his  personal  influ- 
ence that  the  emperor  still  remembered 
and  busied  himself  about  the  future  of 
Poland,  while  actually  improving  the  ad- 
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ministration  and  regulating  the  course  of 
justice  in  the  Polish  provinces. 

These  acts  [says  Prince  Adam  sadly]  de- 
served our  gratitude,  but  could  not  compen- 
sate us  for  the  loss  of  our  national  existence, 
and  were  far  from  realizing  the  hopes  expressed 
in  the  conversations  of  our  youth.  My  life 
was  one  continuous  struggle  between  the  con- 
solation of  having  done  some  good,  and  the 
regret,  not  to  say  self-reproach,  of  never  being 
able  to  reach  the  object  of  my  wishes  and 
hopes. 

In  1804  Prince  Czartoryski  was  ap- 
pointed foreign  minister,  a  post  he  was 
well  qualified  to  fill,  as  he  had  already 
acted  as  assistant  foreign  minister  to  the 
retiring  Vorontzoff.  This  advancement 
did  not  expose  him  to  greater  suspicion 
or  calumny  than  he  had  been  subjected  to 
before,  and  gave  him,  as  he  hoped,  wider 
opportunities  of  serving  his  country,  "by 
inaugurating  a  system  of  policy  based  on 
equi table  pr i nci pies."    He  says :  — 

I  felt  like  a  soldier,  who,  being  thrown  by 
chance  and  friendship  into  the  ranks  of  a 
foreign  army,  fights  zealously  from  a  feeling 
of  honor,  and  in  order  not  to  abandon  his 
master  and  friend.  Alexander's  unbounded 
confidence  made  me  feel  it  my  duty  to  do  my 
best  to  serve  him,  and  to  add  lustre  to  his 
policy  so  long  as  I  had  the  direction  of  it. 
Moreover,  I  firmly  believed  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  me  to  reconcile  the  tendencies  of 
the  Russian  nation  with  the  generous  ideas  of 
its  ruler,  and  to  make  use  of  the  Russian  crav- 
ing for  glory  and  supremacy  for  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind.  I  would  have  wished 
Alexander  to  become  a  sort  of  arbiter  of  peace 
for  the  civilized  world,  to  be  the  protector  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed,  and  that  his  reign 
should  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  justice  and 
right  in  European  politics. 

This  programme,  somewhat  incompati- 
ble no  doubt  with  human  egotism  and 
self-seeking,  was  nevertheless  an  exalted 
one,  and,  even  partially  carried  out,  it  shed 
a  very  distinctive  lustre  over  Alexander's 
reign. 

The  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  centuries  were  a 
time  of  mighty  ferment  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  the  history  of  one  nation  can 
only  properly  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  all.  France  was  the  leaven- 
ing mass ;  she  had  stirred  the  very  foun- 
dation of  things  with  her  frenzied  revolt 
and  antagonisms.  Her  long-pent-up  ener- 
gies came  fresh  and  jubilant  to  the  task  of 
uprooting  ancient  landmarks,  and  creating 
a  constitution  that  should  convert  the  phil- 
osophic formulas  of  liberty  into  estab- 
lished law.    She  was  so  instinct  with  life 


that  she  sent  a  thrill  through  the  whole 
European  continent.  There  was  no  hope 
or  ambition  but  caught  inspiration  from 
the  wild  medley  of  her  excited  passions. 

When  Prince  Adam  accepted  office  as 
foreign  minister  under  Alexander,  Napo- 
leon was  already  crowned  emperor,  and 
there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  exercise  of 
his  splendid  and  lawless  power.  Czarto- 
ryski was  strongly  opposed  to  any  alliance 
between  France  and  Russia,  which  he 
considered  incompatible  with  the  princi- 
ples advocated  by  Alexander,  and  fatal 
to  the  interests  ot  Poland.  Events,  how- 
ever, marched  with  astounding  rapidity, 
and  the  face  of  things  changed  from  day 
to  day.  The  iniquitous  and  unjustifiable 
capture  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  by  Napo- 
leon, in  an  independent  country,  and  the 
summary  execution  of  this  prince,  led  to 
an  open  rupture  between  Russia  and 
France.  All  Europe  was  exasperated  and 
alarmed  at  Napoleon's  insatiable  and  un- 
scrupulous ambition,  and,  after  prolonged 
negotiation  between  the  great  powers,  the 
coalition  of  1805  was  formed.  Alexander 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  ac- 
companied by  Czartoryski,  and  the  latter 
hoped  that  good  might  accrue  to  Poland 
during  this  European  crisis,  from  the  atti- 
tude of  Prussia  at  the  commencement  of 
the  campaign,  and  from  the  success  of 
the  allies.  He  was  ever  on  the  watch  to 
further  the  cause  he  had  so  passionately 
at  heart. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  fatal  to  the 
coalition  and  to  Prince  Adam's  hopes. 
With  the  graphic  account  of  this  impor- 
tant event  the  memoirs  close.  They  were 
dictated  during  the  prince's  last  illness, 
and  he  did  not  live  to  complete  them. 
Skilful  use  has,  however,  been  made  by 
Mr.  Gielgud  of  a  mass  of  notes,  letters, 
and  dianes  to  complete  the  unfinished 
narrative ;  while  the  matter  furnished  by 
himself  throughout  the  two  volumes  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the 
work. 

In  1806  Prince  Czartoryski  resigned  his 
post  of  foreign  minister.  The  brilliant 
victories  of  Napoleon  had  changed  the 
face  of  European  politics,  and  in  the  likely 
event  of  France  declaring  war  against 
Russia  Prince  Adam  foresaw  that,  in  any 
invasion  of  Russia  Poland  would  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  operations  ;  and  he  foresaw 
also  the  advantages  the  French  would 
gain  from  the  disaffection  of  its  people. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  Napoleon 
would  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Poles 
by  promising  to  restore  their  national  in- 
dependence, Prince  Adam  strongly  urged 
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his  master  to  forestall  events  by  proclaim- 
ing Poland  as  a  kingdom,  separate  indeed, 
but  irrevocably  attached  to  the  throne  of 
Russia ;  and  to  grant  her  a  constitution  in 
conformity  with  her  ardent  desire  and 
ancient  customs.  He  answered  for  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Poles  would 
hail  Alexander  as  king  under  such  condi- 
tions. The  proposal  was  not  accepted, 
and  the  failure  of  this  scheme,  which 
seemed  to  reconcile  such  conflicting  inter- 
ests, must  have  been  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  Czartoryski.  In  a  frank,  dignified 
letter,  he  pointed  out  to  his  imperial  mas- 
ter the  dangers  that  were  impending,  the 
martyrdom  he  endured  in  carrying  out 
measures  he  could  not  approve,  the  grow- 
ing anomaly  of  his  position.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  men  were  becoming 
painfully  strained;  and,  though  the  prince 
did  not  forfeit  the  friendship  or  confidence 
of  Alexander,  his  resignation  was  finally 
accepted. 

Matters  turned  out  as  Czartoryski  had 
foreseen.  At  the  close  of  the  first  Franco- 
Russian  campaign  Alexander  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  formation  of  an  incipient 
Polish  kingdom  on  his  frontier  —  a  king- 
dom compacted  out  of  the  provinces  an- 
nexed by  Prussia  in  the  various  partitions, 
and  which  bore  the  euphuistic  title  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

Prince  Czartoryski  now  held  increas- 
ingly aloof  from  Russian  affairs,  only  re- 
taining his  curatorship  of  the  University 
of  Wilna.  He  was  tortured  by  conflicting 
feelings  ;  torn  by  perplexity  and  inward 
debate.  Czartoryski  had  felt  the  thrill  of 
life  stir  the  seemingly  dead  bones  of 
Poland  when  Napoleon  bad  created  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  rousing  a  local  out- 
burst of  patriotism ;  his  heart  throbbed 
with  the  hope  that  Poland  might  yet  shake 
off  her  shackles,  and  take  her  place  again 
as  a  separate  kingdom.  His  friendship 
for  Alexander  had  been  personal  and  sin- 
cere, but  it  was  based  on  their  mutual  de- 
sire for  the  good  of  Poland.  Now  that  that 
was  proved  to  be  illusory  on  the  emper- 
or's side,  while  it  remained  so  terribly  real 
on  his  own,  could  he  in  honor  serve  Alex- 
ander any  longer?  If  events  followed 
their  probable  course,  Napoleon  might  be 
looked  to  as  the  liberator  of  Poland;  yet 
could  be  throw  in  his  lot  with  a  man 
whose  policy  he  had  execrated  and  op- 
posed with  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  ? 
In  the  notes  concerning  this  anxious  pe- 
riod of  his  life  Prince  Adam  writes  :  — 

Directly  the  hopes  of  restoring  Poland  re- 
vived I  strove  to  make  the  possibility  of  the 
restoration  of  Poland  serve  to  glorify  the  Em- 


peror, and  to  unite  by  the  bonds  of  a  common 
advantage  the  two  interests  that  were  most 
dear  to  me.  My  counsels  were  not  heard,  my 
plans  were  not  followed.  The  interests  I 
wished  to  unite  again  parted  from  each  other, 
and  I  retired  from  a  situation  where  I  must 
have  been  guilty,  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

He  asked  for  permission  to  leave  Russia, 
which  was  granted. 

So  ended  the  first  chapter  of  a  friend- 
ship which  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most 
striking  in  history ;  and  which,  foredoomed 
to  end  as  it  ultimately  did,  speaks  well  for 
the  generosity  of  both  the  men  whom  it 
united. 

Prince  Czartoryski  returned  to  Poland, 
after  his  long  exile,  in  1810,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  duties  connected  with  his 
curatorship  of  the  University  of  Wilna. 
The  Russian  who  eventually  succeeded  to 
this  post  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
twenty  years'  services  of  his  predecessor 
had  retarded  the  fusion  of  Lithuania  and 
Russia  for  fully  a  century.  Even  this  ap- 
pointment, however,  Prince  Adam  wished 
to  resign  before  long,  in  consequence  of 
certain  arbitrary  measures.  Several  let- 
ters passed  between  him  and  Alexander, 
slightly  deprecatory  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  "You  wish,"  he  said,  "to  break 
the  only  public  connection  which  exists 
between  us ;  and  after  an  intimate  friend- 
ship of  more  than  fifteen  years,  which 
nothing  has  been  able  to  alter,  we  are  be- 
come strangers  to  each  other,  if  not  by 
our  sentiments  at  least  in  our  public  rela- 
tions. This  is  a  thought  which  is  painful 
to  me  to  dwell  upon,  the  more  so  as  I 
believed  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
our  intimate  relations  might  be  developed 
to  their  fullest  extent."  The  day  for  such 
illusions  had  almost  passed  with  Prince 
Adam. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  181 2,  Napoleon  set 
out  from  Paris  for  his  great  Russian  cam- 
paign. As  Czartoryski  had  foreseen,  Po- 
land became  the  basis  of  his  operations. 
The  Diet  stationed  at  Warsaw  proclaimed 
the  kingdom  of  Poland;  Lithuania  (a 
province  annexed  by  Russia)  gave  in  her 
adhesion,  and  Napoleon  entered  Wilna 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
people.  The  work  begun  by  his  former 
victories  would  now  be  consummated. 
Enthusiasm  reached  fever  pitch.  If  there 
were  any  signs  that  Napoleon  was  not 
altogether  sincere  in  his  professions,  or 
that  his  policy  was  temporizing  and 
double-faced,  all  such  apprehensions  were 
lost  for  the  time  being  in  the  frenzied 
hopes  and  exultation  of  the  moment.    Had 
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Napoleon  contented  himself  with  securing 
Lithuania  and  fortifying  the  frontiers,  in- 
stead of  advancing  into  Russia,  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  would  indubitably  have 
been  restored  to  its  former  limits,  and  the 
destinies  of  France  and  Europe  would  be 
other  than  they  are. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Napoleon 
after  he  left  Wilna ;  the  incidents  of  that 
memorable  invasion  of  Russia  —  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  and  the  unparalleled  hor- 
rors of  the  retreat — belong  to  another 
page  of  history.  The  result  of  the  cam- 
paign was  utterly  disastrous  as  far  as 
Poland  was  concerned.  In  a  passionate 
longing  for  national  life  —  for  which  who 
shall  blame  her?  —  she  had  thrown  in  her 
lot  with  Napoleon.  He  had  been  de- 
feated, and  she  now  had  an  incensed 
Russia  to  deal  with.  The  attitude  of 
Prince  Czartoryski  in  this  hour  of  na- 
tional calamity  is  eminently  characteristic. 
Strong  in  conscious  integrity,  and  in  his 
conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause  he  had  maintained,  he  seems  almost 
like  the  accredited  mouthpiece  of  his  he- 
roic people,  listened  to  by  all  at  least  with 
deference  and  respect.  He  appealed  to 
Alexander  —  not  to  his  clemency,  but  to 
his  nobler  self,  to  the  ideals  of  their  youth. 
That  such  an  appeal  was  possible  again 
speaks  well  for  both  men.  "  If  your  Im- 
perial Majesty,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Polish  nation  is  expecting  the  vengeance 
of  a  conqueror,  will  hold  out  your  hand 
and  offer  that  which  for  Poland  was  the 
object  of  the  war,  the  effect  will  be  magi- 
cal." Alexander  answered  with  words 
that  were  smooth  enough,  and  full  of  pro- 
fessions of  personal  friendship,  signing 
"  Yours  in  heart  and  soul ; "  but  none  of 
the  prince's  suggestions  were  acted  upon, 
and  Poland,  convulsed  and  expectant,  lay 
at  the  cruel  mercy  of  her  oppressors. 

In  October,  1814,  the  International  Con- 
gress met  at  Vienna  which  was  to  settle 
by  arbitration  new  landmarks  to  replace 
those  torn  up  in  many  a  bloody  campaign 
and  by  much  iniquitous  spoliation.  The 
most  important  question  at  issue  con- 
cerned the  east  of  Europe.  The  first  ob- 
ject of  deliberation  at  the  Congress  was 
Poland.  Though  Prince  Adam  held  no 
official  position,  he  was  tacitly  recognized 
as  the  representative  of  his  country.  Al- 
exander, not  unmindful  of  the  ideals  of 
their  generous  youth  and  their  mutual  as- 
pirations, askea  the  prince  to  accompany 
him  on  this  momentous  occasion,  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  Czartoryski's  counsel  in 
framing  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction 
of  Poland  as  a  separate  kingdom  attached 


to  the  Russian  crown.  This  project  was 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  enthusiastic  and 
liberal  tendencies  of  Alexander,  and  if  he 
required  the  whole  of  Poland  to  complete 
his  plan,  the  attitude  he  had  maintained  be- 
fore Europe,  and  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered the  coalition,  allowed  him  to  proffer 
the  claim  with  weight  and  authority.  This 
scheme  in  its  entirety  was  never^  to  be 
realized.  Space  fails  us  to  dwell  on  the 
opposition  and  support  it  met  with.  The 
principle  that  the  former  partition  of 
Poland,  which  the  Poles  have  ever  con- 
sidered their  greatest  misfortune,  was  in- 
tolerable, ancFought  to  be  held  invalid, 
should  have  been  insisted  on  in  the  inter- 
ests of  right  and  justice  and  sound  policy ; 
but  the  re-creation  of  the  kingdom,  under 
the  sceptre  of  the  czar,  was  held  to  give 
an  undue  balance  of  strength  to  Russia, 
and  the  partition  was  in  part  maintained. 
Thus  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  was 
ratified  before  the  world,  and  her  doom 
sealed. 

Yet  it  might  seem  as  if  the  treaty  finally 
signed  on  the  15th  of  February,  181 5, 
realized,  at  least  in  a  measure,  the  wishes 
of  both  Alexander  and  Prince  Adam.  The 
former  had  obtained  a  fair  proportion  of 
what  he  had  asked  for.  As  to  the  latter, 
if  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland  was  shrunk 
and  meagre,  yet  such  as  it  was  it  came 
under  the  sceptre  of  the  man  whose 
friendship  and  lifelong  professions  were  a 
guarantee  that  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  securing  a  represen- 
tation to  the  Poles,  and  such  rights  as 
preserved  their  national  life,  would  not 
only  be  respected,  but  accepted  gladly. 
Czartoryski  himself  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  provisional  government  at 
Warsaw.  This,  however,  was  probably 
the  saddest  and  bitterest  hour  of  the 
prince's  life.  The  czar  of  all  the  Russias 
is  by  birth  and  training  an  autocrat.  Al- 
exander was  fast  losing  under  the  impe- 
rial purple  the  liberal  tendencies  of  his 
earlier  years.  An  independently  national 
and  liberal  constitution,  under  such  tute 
lage,  was  fated  to  become  a  dead  letter 
The  Poles,  who  had  seen  the  mirage  of 
liberty  stretch  out  before  their  eager  eyes, 
were  given  over  to  the  violent  and  capri- 
cious rule  of  the  emperor's  brother,  Con- 
stantine. 

As  long  as  it  might  seem  of  any  avail, 
and  even  when  all  hope  was  abandoned, 
Czartoryski  pleaded  for  his  unhappy  coun- 
trymen, pointing  out  the  increasing  viola- 
tions of  the  constitution  and  the  disregard 
of  every  promise  and  engagement.  It  was 
a  useless  task,  and  a  thankless  one.    At 
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last  all  correspondence  ceased.  Before 
this,  which  may  be  called  their  final  sepa- 
ration, Alexander  offered  Prince  Czar  to- 
ryski  both  promotion  and  decorations. 
*• Sire,"  said  the  latter,  "I  would  remind 
you  that  these  formed  no  part  of  our 
agreement."  He  had  always  refused  dis- 
tinctions and  favors,  and  his  salary  had 
never  been  drawn  while  serving  his  impe- 
rial master. 

In  1825  Alexander  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Nicholas.  Things 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  In  1830  the 
exasperated  Poles  broke  out  into  open  in- 
surrection and  revolt.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  Prince  Adam  took  no  part  in  prepar- 
ing this  outbreak.  The  issues  were  too 
uncertain  for  a  man  of  his  sagacity  to 
have  done  so.  But,  the  die  once  cast,  he 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  pa- 
triotic movement,  giving  it  the  weight  and 
countenance  of  his  personal  influence  and 
European  prestige.  He  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, after  the  retreat  of  Constantine.  A 
great  wave  of  hope  swept  over  the  whole 
nation,  which  rose  to  vindicate  its  right  to 
national  existence  and  liberty  with  over- 
mastering purpose  and  at  first  with  signal 
success.  But,  alas !  Poland  had  against 
her  her  internal  feuds,  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  the  Russian  army  in  point 
of  numbers,  and  the  absence  of  any  sup- 
port from  other  nations  who,  from  first  to 
last,  have  passively  watched  the  dismem- 
berment and  death-throes  of  Poland.  For 
one  year  she  made  her  heroic  stand ;  then 
the  remnant  of  her  army,  in  whose  ranks 
fought  Prince  Czartoryski,  was  driven 
across  her  frontiers  by  Russian  bayonets. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  Prince 
Adam's  life,  years  spent  in  exile  and  com- 
parative poverty,  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  principle  that  had  guided  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  to  his  love  for  the  country  he 
had  so  ardently  desired  to  serve.  A  dig- 
nified and  somewhat  austere  figure  he 
appears  in  the  pages  of  contemporary  his- 
tory as  the  universally  recognized  repre- 
sentative of  his  fallen  country. 

Of  the  large  charities  supported  by  the 
prince  and  his  wife  to  mitigate  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Polish  exiles  —  of  the  school 
for  girls  opened  at  their  residence  in  Paris 
—  the  memoirs  do  not  speak,  and  perhaps 
advisedly.  There  is  so  little  of  anything 
purely  personal  in  the  autobiography,  that 
Mr.  Gielgud  has  done  well  to  complete 
the  portrait  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
prince  himself.  Filial  piety,  friendship, 
philanthropy,  his  very  marriage  —  all  seem 
but  as 


Many  a  voice  of  one  desire  — 


the  good  of  his  country.  This  gives  the 
record  of  his  life  a  singular  unity  and  dig- 
nity. 

From  his  land,  of  exile  Prince  Adam 
watched  Poland  writhing  under  the  heel 
of  the  oppressor,  goaded  into  partial  insur- 
rection, and  groaning  under  ever  harsher 
reprisals.  While  his  heart  bled,  he  let 
slip  no  chance  that  seemed  to  favor  his 
hopes  in  the  ever-shifting  current  of  pub- 
lic events.  There  is  something  eminently 
pathetic  in  this  patient  watchfulness,  in 
this  hope  baffled  through  a  long  lifetime, 
but  never  abandoned.  The  European 
crisis  that  culminated  in  the  Crimean  War 
seemed  a  fitting  opportunity  for  again 
bringing  forward  the  Polish  question. 
But,  as  Lord  Palmerston  had  pointed  out 
to  Czartoryski  several  years  earlier,  cir- 
cumstances and  treaties  often  prevent 
States  from  following  their  most  just  im- 
pulses. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  [says  Mr.  Gielgud]  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  him;  but  he  did 
not  abandon  all  hope.  At  the  time  when  the 
negotiations  of  the  Paris  Congress  were  still 
going  on,  the  prince  was  preparing  a  fresh 
memorandum  on  the  Polish  question,  when  a 
friend  informed  him  that  the  bases  of  the 
Treaty  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  Poland 
was  not  mentioned  in  it.  An  expression  of 
pain  passed  across  his  face ;  he  stopped  writ- 
ing for  a  moment ;  but  soon  proceeded  with 
his  manuscript,  saying:  "It  will  do  for  an- 
other time." 

Prince  Adam  Czartoryski  died  at  Mont- 
fermeil,  in  France,  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1 861.  His  last  words  were  of  his 
country.  The  passionate  hopes  he  had 
entertained  for  Poland  through  his  long 
life  grew  stronger  in  his  dying  hour. 
Death,  in  mercy,  left  those  hopes  with  him 
to  the  last. 

And  yet,  alas  for  these  hopes,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  subsequent  blood  and 
ruin,  and  even  with  such  a  minor  matter 
as  the  following,  extracted  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  Times  :  — 

The  Vilna  correspondent  of  a  Polish  paper 
gives  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  recent 
prohibition  by  the  Russian  Government  of  the 
use  of  the  Polish  language  in  the  provinces : 
•'Not  only  shopkeepers,  but  people  of  all 
classes  here  are  forbidden  under  penalties  to 
speak  Polish.  Servants,  coachmen,  and  arti- 
sans are  invited  by  the  Russian  officials  to 
watch  for  and  report  any  case  in  which  their 
employers  speak  Polish,  and  when  such  re- 
ports come  in,  the  Commissioner  of  Police  at 
once  rewards  the  informer  and  levies  a  fine  on 
his  victim.     Yesterday  a  poor  but  decently 
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dressed  old  woman  knelt  as  is  the  custom 
here,  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin  of  Ostrobrama,  and  began  to  say 
her  prayers  aloud  in  Polish,  She  was  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  guardhouse,  and  after 
being  soundly  rated  by  the  officer  in  charge, 
was  sent  home  more  dead  than  alive.  Old 
men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  praying  daily  in 
the  churches  have  been  ordered  by  the  police 
in  future  to  say  their  prayers  in  Russian.  A 
boy  has  been  expelled  from  school  for  writing 
his  name  in  Polish  on  one  of  his  schoolbooks. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE    LEGEND  OF    MADAME    KRASINSKA. 

It  is  a  necessary  part  of  this  story  to 
explain  how  I  have  come  by  it,  or,  rather, 
how  it  has  chanced  to  have  me  for  its 
writer. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  one  day  by 
a  certain  nun  of  the  order  who  call  them- 
selves the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  My 
friend  Cecco  Bandini  (that  is  not  his  real 
name,  of  course)  had  taken  me  to  these 
sisters  to  support  his  recommendation  of 
a  certain  old  lady,  the  former  door-keeper 
of  his  studio,  whom  he  wished  to  place  in 
their  asylum.  It  turned  out,  of  course, 
that  Cecchino  was  perfectly  able  to  plead 
his  case  without  my  assistance  ;  so  I  left 
him  blandishing  the  mother  superior  in 
the  big,  cheerfulkitcben,  and  begged  to  be 
shown  over  the  rest  of  the  establishment 
The  sister  who  was  told  off  to  accompany 
me  was  the  one  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak. 

This  lady  was  tall  and  slight ;  her  fig- 
ure, as  she  preceded  me  up  the  narrow 
stairs  and  through  the  whitewashed  wards, 
was  uncommonly  elegant  and  charming, 
and  she  had  a  girlish  rapidity  of  move- 
ment, which  caused  me  to  experience  a 
little  shock  at  the  first  real  sight  which  I 
caught  of  her  face.  It  was  young  and  re- 
markably pretty,  with  a  kind  of  refinement 
peculiar  to  American  women  ;  but  it  was 
inexpressibly,  solemnly  tragic;  and  one 
fell  that  under  her  tight  linen  cap,  the  hair 
must  be  snow  white.  The  tragedy,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  was  now  over; 
and  the  lady's  expression,  as  she  spoke  to 
the  old  creatures  scraping  the  ground  in 
the  garden,  ironing  the  sheets  in  the  laun- 
dry, or  merely  huddling  over  their  braziers 
in  the  chill  winter  sunshine,  was  pathetic 
only  by  virtue  of  its  strange  present  ten- 
derness, and  by  that  trace  of  terrible  past 
suffering. 

She  answered  my  questions  very  briefly, 
and  was  as  taciturn  as  ladies  of  religious 
communities  are  usually  loquacious.  Only, 


when  I  expressed  my  admiration  for  the 
institution  which  contrived  to  feed  scores 
of  old  paupers  on  broken  victuals  begged 
from  private  houses  and  inns,  she  turned 
her  eyes  full  upon  me  and  said,  with  an 
earnestness  which  was  almost  passionate, 
41  Ah,  the  old  !  The  old !  It  is  so  much, 
much  worse  for  them  than  for  any  others. 
Have  you  ever  tried  to  imagine  what  it  is 
to  be  poor  and  forsaken  and  old  ?  " 

These  words  and  the  strange  ring  in  the 
sister's  voice,  the  strange  light  in  her 
eyes,  remained  in  my  memory.  What  was 
not,  therefore,  my  surprise  when,  on  re- 
turning to  the  kitchen,  I  saw  her  start  and 
lay  hold  of  the  back  of  a  chair  as  soon  as 
she  caught  sight  of  Cecco  Bandini.  Cecco, 
on  his  side  also,  was  visibly  startled,  but 
only  after  a  moment ;  it  was  clear  that  she 
recognized  him  long  before  he  identified 
her.  What  little  romance  could  there  ex- 
ist in  common  between  my  eccentric 
painter  and  that  serene,  but  tragic  Sister 
of  the  Poor  ? 

A  week  later,  it  became  evident  that 
Cecco  Bandini  had  come  to  explain  the 
mystery,  but  to  explain  it  (as  I  judged  by 
the  embarrassment  of  his  manner)  by  one 
of  those  astonishingly  elaborate  lies  occa- 
sionally attempted  by  perfectly  frank  per- 
sons. It  was  not  the  case.  Cecchino  had 
come  indeed  to  explain  that  little  dumb 
scene  which  had  passed  between  him  and 
the  Little  Sister  of  the  Poor.  He  had 
come,  however,  not  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
or  to  overcome  my  suspicions,  but  to  exe- 
cute a  commission  which  he  had  greatly  at 
heart ;  to  help,  as  he  expressed  it,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  a  good  work  by  a  real 
saint. 

Of  course,  he  explained,  smiling  that 
good  smile  under  his  black  eyebrows  and 
white  moustache,  he  did  not  expect  me  to 
believe  very  literally  the  story  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  get  me  to  write.  He 
only  asked,  and  the  lady  only  wished,  me 
to  write  down  her  narrative  without  any 
comments,  and  leave  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader  the  decision  about  its  truth  or  false- 
hood. 

For  this  reason,  and  the  better  to  attain 
the  object  of  appealing  to  the  profane, 
rather  than  to  the  religious  reader,  1  have 
abandoned  the  order  of  narrative  of  the 
Little  Sister  of  the  Poor,  and  attempted 
to  turn  her  pious  legend  into  a  worldly 
story,  as  follows :  — 

I. 
Cecco  Bandini  had  just  returned  from 
the  Maremma,  to  whose  solitary  marshes 
and  jungles  he  had  fled  in  one  of  his  fits 
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of  fury  at  the  stupidity  and  wickedness  of 
the  civilized  world.  A  great  many  months 
spent  among  buffaloes  and  wild  boars, 
conversing  only  with  those  wild  cherry- 
trees,  of  whom  he  used  whimsically  to 
say,  "they  are  such  good  little  folk,"  had 
sent  him  back  with  an  extraordinary  zest 
for  civilization,  and  a  comic  tendency  to 
find  its  products,  human  and  otherwise, 
extraordinary,  picturesque,  and  sugges- 
tive. He  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  when 
there  came  a  light  rap  on  his  door-slate, 
and  two  ladies  appeared  on  the  threshold 
of  his  studio,  with  the  shaven  face  and 
cockaded  hat  of  a  tall  footman  overtop- 
ping them  from  behind.  One  of  them 
was  unknown  to  our  painter;  the  other 
was  numbered  among  Cecchino's  very  few 
grand  acquaintances. 

"  Why  haven't  you  been  round  to  me 
yet,  you  savage?"  she  asked,  advancing 
quickly  with  a  brusque  hand-shake  and  a 
brusque  bright  gleam  of  eyes  and  teeth, 
well-bred  but  audacious  and  a  trifle  fero- 
cious. And  dropping  on  to  a  divan  she 
added,  nodding  first  at  her  companion 
and  then  at  the  pictures  all  round,  "  I  have 
brought  my  friend,  Madame  Krasinska,  to 
see  your  things,"  and  she  began  poking 
with  her  parasol  at  the  contents  of  a  gap- 
ing portfolio. 

The  Baroness  Fosca  —  for  such  was 
her  name  —  was  one  of  the  cleverest,  fast- 
est, and  slangiest  ladies  of  the  place,  with 
a  taste  for  art  and  ferociously  frank  con- 
versation. To  Cecco  Bandini,  as  she  lay 
back  among  her  furs  on  that  shabby  divan 
of  his,  she  appeared  in  the  light  of  the 
modern  Lucre ti a  Borgia,  the  tamed  pan- 
ther of  fashionable  life.  "  What  an  inter- 
esting thing  civilization  is!"  he  thought, 
watching  her  every  movement  with  the 
eyes  of  the  imagination ;  "  why,  you  might 
spend  years  among  the  wild  folk  of  the 
Maremma  without  meeting  such  a  tre- 
mendous, terrible,  picturesque,  powerful 
creature  as  this  I " 

Cecchino  was  so  absorbed  in  the  Baron- 
ess Fosca,  who  was  in  reality  not  at  all  a 
Lucretia  Borgia,  but  merely  a  remarkably 
rough-and-ready  piece  of  frivolity,  that  be 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
her  companion.  He  knew  that  she  was 
very  young,  very  pretty,  and  very  smart, 
and  tnat  he  had  made  her  his  best  bow, 
and  offered  her  his  least  rickety  chair; 
for  the  rest,  he  sat  opposite  to  his  Lucretia 
Borgia  of  modern  life,  who  had  meanwhile 
found  a  cigarette,  and  was  puffing  away 
and  explaining  that  she  was  about  to  give 
a  fancy  ball,  which  should  be  the  most 
crdne%  the  only  amusing  thing,  of  the  year. 


"Oh,"  he  exclaimed,  kindling  at  the 
thought,  "  do  let  me  design  you  a  dress  all 
black  and  white  and  wicked  green  —  you 
shall  go  as  Deadly  Nightshade,  as  Bella- 
donna Atropa  —  " 

"  Belladonna  Atropa  !  fiddle  •  sticks ! 
I've  got  something  much  better  than  that 
"  The  baroness  was  answering  con- 
temptuously, when  Cecchino's  attention 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  other  end  of 
the  studio  by  an  exclamation  on  the  part 
of  his  other  visitor. 

"  Do  tell  roe  all  about  her ;  has  she  a 
name?  Is  she  really  a  lunatic?"  asked 
the  young  lady  who  had  been  introduced 
as  Madame  Krasinska,  keeping  a  portfolio 
open  with  one  hand,  and  holding  up  in 
the  other  a  colored  sketch  she  had  taken 
from  it. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?  Oh,  only 
the  Sora  Lena!"  and  Madame  Fosca  re- 
verted to  the  contemplation  of  the  smoke- 
rings  she  was  making. 

41  Tell  me  about  her — Sora  Lena,  did  you 
say  ?  "  asked  the  younger  lady  eagerly. 

She  spoke  French,  but  with  a  pretty 
little  American  accent,  despite  her  Polish 
name.  She  was  very  charming,  Cecchino 
said  to  himself,  a  radiant  impersonation 
of  youthful  brightness  and  elegance  as 
she  stood  there  in  her  long  silvery  furs, 
holding  the  drawing  with  tiny,  tight-gloved 
hands,  and  shedding  around  her  a  vague 
exquisite  fragrance  —  no,  not  a  mere  literal 
perfume,  that  would  be  far  too  coarse,  but 
something  personal  akin  to  it. 

"  I  have  noticed  her  so  often,"  she  went 
on,  with  that  silvery  young  voice  of  hers, 
"she's  road,  isn't  she?  And  what  did 
you  say  her  name  was?  Please  tell  me 
again. 

Cecchino  was  delighted.  "  How  true  it 
is,"  he  reflected,  "that  only  refinement, 
high-breeding,  luxury  can  give  people  cer- 
tain kinds  of  sensitiveness,  of  rapid  intu- 
ition. No  woman  of  another  class  would 
have  picked  out  just  that  drawing,  or 
would  have  been  interested  in  it  without 
stupid  laughter." 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  the  story  of 
poor  old"  Sora  Lena  ?  "  asked  Cecchino, 
taking  the  sketch  from  Madame  Krasin- 
ska's  hand,  and  looking  over  it  at  the 
charming,  eager  young  face. 

The  sketch  might  have  passed  for  a 
caricature  ;  but  any  one  who  had  spent  so 
little  as  a  week  in  Florence  those  six  or 
seven  years  ago  would  have  recognized  at 
once  that  it  was  merely  a  faithful  portrait. 
For  Sora  Lena  —  more  correctly  Signora 
Maddalena  —  had  been  for  years  and  years 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  sights  of  the 
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town.  In  all  weathers  you  might  have 
seen  that  hulking  old  woman,  with  her 
vague,  staring,  reddish  face,  trudging 
through  the  streets  or  standing  before 
shops,  in  her  extraordinary  costume  of 
thirty  years  ago,  her  enormous  crinoline, 
on  which  the  silk  skirt  and  ragged  petti- 
coat hung  limply,  her  gigantic  coal-scuttle 
bonnet,  shawl,  prunella  boots,  and  great 
muff  or  parasol  —  one  of  the  several  out- 
fits, all  alike,  of  that  distant  period ;  all 
alike  inexpressibly  dirty  and  tattered.  In 
all  weathers  you  might  have  seen  her 
stolidly  going  her  way,  indifferent  to  stares 
and  jibes,  of  which,  indeed,  there  were  by 
this  time  comparatively  few,  so  familiar 
had  she  grown  to  staring,  jibing  Florence. 
In  all  weathers,  but  most  noticeably  in  the 
worst,  as  if  the  squalor  of  mud  and  rain 
had  an  affinity  with  that  sad,  draggled, 
soiled,  battered  piece  of  human  squalor, 
that  lamentable  rag  of  half-witted  misery. 

44  Do  you  want  to  know  about  Sora 
Lena?"  repeated  Ceoco  Bandini  medi- 
tatively. They  formed  a  strange,  strange 
contrast,  these  two  women,  the  one  in  the 
sketch  and  the  one  standing  before  him. 
And  there  was  to  him  a  pathetic  whim- 
sicalness  in  the  interest  which  the  one 
had  excited  in  the  other.  4*  How  long  she 
has  been  wandering  about  here?  Why, 
as  long  as  I  can  remember  the  streets  of 
Florence,  and  that,"  added  Cecchino  sor- 
rowfully, "is  a  longer  while  than  I  care  to 
count  up.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  she  must 
always  have  been  there,  like  the  olive- 
trees  and  the  paving-stones ;  for  after  all, 
Giotto's  tower  wasn  t  there  before  Giotto, 
whereas  poor  old  Sora  Lena  —  But,  by 
the  way,  there  is  a  limit  even  to  her.  There 
is  a  legend  about  her ;  they  say  that  she 
was  once  sane,  and  had  two  sons,  who 
went  as  volunteers  in  '59,  and  were  killed 
at  Solferino,  and  ever  since  then  she  has 
sallied  forth,  every  day,  winter  or  summer, 
in  her  best  clothes,  to  meet  the  young 
fellows  at  the  station.  May  be.  To  my 
mind  it  doesn't  matter  much  whether  the 
story  be  true  or  false ;  it  is  fitting,"  and 
Cecco  Bandini  set  about  dusting  some 
canvases  which  had  attracted  the  Baron- 
ess Fosca's  attention.  When  Cecchino 
was  helping  that  lady  into  her  furs,  she 
gave  one  of  her  little  brutal  smiles,  and 
nodded  in  the  direction  of  her  companion. 

44  Madame  Krasinska,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  is  very  desirous  of  possessing  one 
of  your  sketches,  but  she  is  too  polite  to 
ask  you  the  price  of  it.  That's  what 
comes  of  our  not  knowing  how  to  earn  a 
penny  for  ourselves,  doesn't  it,  Signor 
Cecchino?"  Madame  Krasinska  blushed, 


and  looked  more  young,  and  delicate,  and 
charming. 

44 1  did  not  know  whether  you  would 
consent  to  part  with  one  of  your  draw- 
ings," she  said  in  her  silvery,  child-like 
voice,  "  it  is  —  this  one  —  which  I  should 
so  much  have  liked  to  have  —  to  have  — 
bought."  Cecchino  smiled  at  the  embar- 
rassment which  the  word  44  bought "  pro- 
duced in  his  exquisite  visitor.  Poor 
charming  young  creature,  he  thought ;  the 
only  thing  she  thinks  people  one  knows 
can  sell  is  themselves,  and  that's  called 
getting  married.  44  You  roust  explain  to 
your  friend,"  said  Cecchino  to  the  Baron- 
ess Fosca,  as  he  hunted  in  a  drawer  for  a 
piece  of  clean  paper,  "  that  such  rubbish 
as  this  is  neither  bought  nor  sold  ;  it  is 
not  even  possible  for  a  poor  devil  of  a 

Cainter  to  offer  it  as  a  gift  to  a  lady  — 
ut"  — and  he  handed  the  little  roll  to 
Madame  Krasinska,  making  his  very  best 
bow  as  he  did  so  —  "it  is  possible  for  a 
lady  graciously  to  accept  it." 

44  Thank  you  so  much,"  answered  Ma* 
dame  Krasinska,  slipping  the  drawing  into 
her  muff ;  "  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  give 
me  such  a  —  such  a  very  interesting 
sketch,"  and  she  pressed  his  big,  brown 
fingers  in  her  little  grey  gloved  hand. 

"Poor  Sora  Lena!"  exclaimed  Cec- 
chino, when  there  remained  of  the  visit 
only  a  faint  perfume  of  exquisiteness ; 
and  he  thought  of  the  hideous  old  draggle- 
tailed  mad  woman,  reposing,  rolled  up  in 
effigy,  in  the  delicious  daintiness  of  that 
delicate  grey  muff. 

II. 

A  fortnight  later,  the  great  event  was 
Madame  Fosca's  fancy  ball,  to  which  the 
guests  were  bidden  to  eome  in  what  was 
described  as  comic  costume.  Some,  how- 
ever, craved  leave  to  appear  in  their  ordi- 
nary apparel,  and  among  these  was  Cec- 
chino Bandini,  who  was  persuaded,  more- 
over, that  his  old-fashioned  swallow  tails, 
which  he  donned  only  at  weddings,  consti- 
tuted quite  comic  costume  enough. 

This  knowledge  did  not  interfere  at  all 
with  his  enjoyment.  There  was  even,  to 
his  whimsical  mind,  a  certain  charm  in 
being  in  a  crowd  among  which  he  knew 
no  one  ;  unnoticed  or  confused,  perhaps, 
with  the  waiters,  as  he  hung  about  the 
stairs  and  strolled  through  the  big  palace 
rooms.  It  was  as  good  as  wearing  an  in- 
visible cloak,  one  saw  so  much  just  be- 
cause one  was  not  seen  ;  indeed,  one  was 
momentarily  endowed  (it  seemed  at  least 
to  his  fanciful  apprehension)  with  a  fac- 
ulty akin  to   that  of  understanding  the 
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talk  of  birds ;  and,  as  he  watched  and 
listened  he  became  aware  of  innumerable 
charming  little  romances,  which  were 
concealed  from  more  notable  but  less 
privileged  persons. 

Little  by  little  the  big  white  and  gold 
rooms  began  to  fill.  The  ladies,  who  had 
moved  in  gorgeous  isolation,  their  skirts 
displayed  as  finely  as  a  peacock's  train, 
became  gradually  visible  only  from  the 
waist  upwards  ;  and  only  the  branches  of 
the  palm-trees  and  tree-ferns  detached 
themselves  against  the  shining  walls.  In- 
stead of  wandering  among  variegated  bro- 
cades and  iridescent  silks  and  astonishing 
arrangements  of  feathers  and  flowers, 
Cecchino's  eye  was  forced  to  a  higher 
level  by  the  thickening  crowd  ;  it  was  now 
the  constellated  sparkle  of  diamonds  on 
neck  and  head  that  dazzled  him,  and  the 
strange,  unaccustomed  splendor  of  white 
arms  and  shoulders.  And,  as  the  room 
Ailed,  the  invisible  cloak  was  also  drawn 
closer  round  our  friend  Cecchino,  and  the 
extraordinary  faculty  of  perceiving  roman- 
tic and  delicious  secrets  in  other  folks' 
bosoms  became  more  and  more  developed. 
They  seemed  to  him  like  exquisite  chil- 
dren, these  creatures  rustling  about  in 
fantastic  dresses,  powdered  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  with  diamonds  spirting 
fire  among  their  ribbons  and  top-knots ; 
Japanese  and  Chinese  embroidered  with 
sprays  of  flowers ;  mediaeval  and  antique 
beings,  and  beings  hidden  in  the  plumage 
of  birds,  or  the  petals  of  flowers;  chil- 
dren, but  children  somehow  matured, 
transfigured  by  the  touch  of  luxury  and 
good-breeding,  children  full  of  courtesy 
and  kindness.  There  were,  of  course,  a 
few  costumes  which  might  have  been  bet- 
ter conceived  or  better  carried  out,  or 
better  —  not  to  say  best  —  omitted  alto- 
gether. One  grew  bored,  after  a  little 
while,  with  people  dressed  as  marionettes, 
champagne  bottles,  sticks  of  sealing  wax, 
or  captive  balloons ;  a  young  man  arrayed 
as  a  female  ballet  dancer,  and  another  got 
up  as  a  wet  nurse  with  baby  obligator 
might  certainly  have  been  dispensed  with. 
Also,  Cecchino  could  not  help  wincing  a 
little  at  the  daughter  of  the  house  being 
mummed  and  painted  to  represent  her  own 
grandmother,  a  respectable  old  lady  whose 
picture  hung  in  the  dining-room,  and 
whose  spectacles  he  had  frequently  picked 
up  in  his  boyhood.  But  these  were  mere 
trifling  details.  And,  as  a  whole,  it  was 
beautiful,  fantastic.  So  Cecchino  moved 
backward  and  forward,  invisible  in  his 
shabby  black  suit,  and  borne  hither  and 
thither  by  the  well-bred  pressure  of  the 


many-colored  crowd ;  pleasantly  blinded 
by  the  innumerable  lights,  the  sparkle  of 
chandelier  pendants,  and  the  shooting 
flames  of  jewels ;  gently  deafened  by  the 
confused  murmur  of  innumerable  voices, 
of  crackling  stuffs  and  soothing  fans,  of 
distant  dance  music;  and  inhaling  the 
vague  fragrance  which  seemed  less  the 
decoction  of  cunning  perfumers  than  the 
exquisite  and  expressive  emanation  of  this 
exquisite  bloom  of  personality.  Certainly, 
he  said  to  himself,  there  is  no  pleasure  so 
delicious  as  seeing  people  amusing  them- 
selves with  refinement;  there  is  a  trans- 
figuring magic,  almost  a  moralizing  power, 
in  wealth  and  elegance  and  good-breeding. 

Just  as  he  was  making  this  reflection,  a 
little  burst  of  voices  came  from  the  land- 
ing. The  multi-colored  costumes  fluttered 
like  butterflies  toward  a  given  spot,  there 
was  a  little  heaping  together  of  brilliant 
colors  and  flashing  jewels.  Then  the 
crowd  fell  aside  on  either  side  of  the  door- 
way, not  without  much  craning  of  delicate, 
flufty,  young  necks  and  heads,  and  shuffle 
on  tiptoe.  A  little  gangway  was  cleared ; 
and  there  walked  into  the  middle  of  the 
white  and  gold  drawing-room,  a  lumbering, 
hideous  figure,  with  reddish,  vacant  face, 
sunk  in  an  immense  tarnished  satin  bon- 
net, and  draggled,  faded,  lilac  silk  skirts 
spread  over  a  vast  dislocated  crinoline. 
The  feet  dabbed  along  in  the  broken  pru- 
nella boots;  the  mangy  rabbit-skin  muff 
bobbed  loosely  with  the  shambling  gait ; 
and  then,  under  the  big  chandelier,  there 
came  a  sudden  pause,  and  the  thing  looked 
slowly  round,  a  gaping,  mooning,  blear- 
eyed  stare.  • 

It  was  the  Sora  Lena. 

There  was  a  perfect  storm  of  applause. 

III. 

Cecchino  Bandini  did  not  slacken  his 
pace  till  he  found  himself,  with  his  thin 
overcoat  and  opera  hat  all  drenched,  among 
the  gas  reflections  and  puddles  before  his 
studio  door;  that  shout  of  applause  and 
that  burst  of  clapping  pursuing  him  down 
the  stairs  of  the  palace  and  all  through  the 
rainy  streets.  There  were  a  few  embers 
in  his  stove ;  he  threw  a  faggot  on  them, 
lit  a  cigarette,  and  proceeded  to  make  re- 
flections, the  wet  opera  hat  still  on  his 
head.  He  had  been  a  fool,  a  savage.  He 
had  behaved  like  a  child,  rushing  past  his 
hostess  with  that  ridiculous  speecn  in  an- 
swer to  her  inquiries :  •'  I  am  running  away 
because  bad  luck  has  entered  your  house. 

Why  had  he  not  guessed  it  at  once? 
What  on  earth  else  could  she  have  wanted 
his  sketch  for  ? 
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He  determined  to  forget  the  matter, 
and,  as  he  imagined,  be  forgot  it.  Only, 
when  the  next  day's  evening  paper  dis- 
played two  columns  describing  Madame 
Fosca's  ball,  and  more  particularly  "  that 
mask,"  as  the  reporter  had  it,  ••  which 
among  so  many  that  were  graceful  and 
ingenious,  bore  off  in  triumph  the  palm 
for  witty  novelty,"  he  threw  the  paper 
down  and  gave  it  a  kick  towards  the  wood 
box.  But  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself, 
picked  it  up,  smoothed  it  out  and  read  it 
all  —  foreign  news  and  home  news,  and 
even  the  description  of  Madame  Fosca's 
masked  ball,  conscientiously  through. 
Last  of  all  he  perused,  with  dogged  reso- 
lution, the  column  of  petty  casualties;  a 
boy  bit  in  the  calf  by  a  dog  who  was  not 
mad ;  the  frustrated  burgling  of  a  baker's 
shop ;  even  to  the  bunches  of  keys  and 
the  umbrella  and  two  cigar-cases  picked 
up  by  the  police,  and  consigned  to  the 
appropriate  municipal  limbo,  until  he 
came  to  the  following  three  lines :  "This 
morning  the  Guardians  of  Public  Safety, 
having  been  called  by  the  neighboring  in- 
habitants, penetrated  into  a  room  on  the 
top  floor  of  a  house  situate  in  the  little 
street  of  the  gravedigger  (Viccolo  del  Bec- 
camorto),  and  discovered,  hanging  from 
a  rafter,  the  dead  body  of  Maddalena 
X.  Y.  Z.  The  deceased  had  long  been 
noted  throughout  Florence  for  her  eccen- 
tric habits  and  apparel."  The  paragraph 
was  headed,  in  somewhat  larger  type: 
"  Suicide  of  a  female  lunatic." 

Cecchino's  cigarette  had  gone  out,  but 
he  continued  blowing  at  it  all  the  same. 
He  could  see  in  his  mind's  eye  a  tall, 
slender  figure,  draped  in  silvery  plush  and 
silvery  furs,  standing  by  the  side  of  an 
open  portfolio,  and  holding  a  drawing  in 
her  tiny  hand,  with  the  slender  solitary 
gold  bangle  over  the  grey  glove. 

IV 

Madame  Krasinska  was  in  a  very 
bad  humor.  The  old  chanoiness,  her  late 
husband's  aunt,  noticed  it;  her  guests 
noticed  it;  her  maid  noticed  it;  and  she 
noticed  it  herself.  For,  of  all  human 
beings,  Madame  Krasinska  —  Netta,  as 
smart  folk  familiarly  called  her  —  was  the 
least  subject  to  bad  humor.  She  was  as 
uniformly  cheerful  as  birds  are  supposed 
to  be,  and  she  certainly  had  none  of  the 
causes  for  anxiety  or  sorrow  which  even 
the  most  proverbial  bird  must  occasionally 
have.  She  had  always  had  money,  health, 
good  looks;  and  people  had  always  told 
her  —  in  New  York,  in  London,  in  Paris, 
Rome,  and  St.  Petersburg  —  from  her  very 


earliest  childhood,  that  her  one  business 
in  life  was  to  amuse  herself.  The  old 
gentleman  whom  she  had  simply  and 
cheerfully  accepted  as  a  husband,  because 
he  had  given  her  quantities  of  bonbons, 
and  was  going  to  give  her  quantities  of 
diamonds,  had  been  kind,  and  had  been 
kindest  of  all  in  dying  of  sudden  bronchitis 
when  away  for  a  month,  leaving  his  young 
widow  with  an  affectionately  indifferent 
recollection  of  him,  no  remorse  of  any 
kind,  and  a  great  deal  of  money,  not  to 
speak  of  the  excellent  chanoiness,  who 
constituted  an  invaluable  chaperon.  And, 
since  his  happy  demise,  no  cloud  bad 
disturbed  the  cheerful  life  or  feelings  of 
Madame  Krasinska.  Other  women,  she 
knew,  had  innumerable  subjects  of  wretch- 
edness; or  if  they  bad  none,  they  were 
wretched  from  the  want  of  them.  Some 
had  children  who  made  them  unhappy, 
others  were  unhappy  for  lack  of  children, 
and  similarly  as  to  lovers;  but  she  had 
never  had  a  child  and  never  had  a  lover, 
and  never  experienced  the  smallest  desire 
for  either.  Other  women  suffered  from 
sleeplessness,  or  from  sleepiness,  and  took 
morphia  or  abstained  from  morphia  with 
equal  inconvenience ;  other  women  also 
grew  weary  of  amusement.  But  Madame 
Krasinska  always  slept  beautifully,  and 
always  stayed  awake  cheerfully ;  and  Ma- 
dame Krasinska  was  never  tired  of  amus- 
ing herself.  Perhaps  it  was  all  this  which 
culminated  in  the  fact  that  Madame  Kra- 
sinska had  never  in  all  her  life  envied  or 
disliked  anybody;  and  that  no  one,  appar- 
ently, had  ever  envied  or  disliked  her. 
She  did  not  wish  to  outshine  or  supplant 
any  one ;  she  did  not  want  to  be  richer, 
younger,  more  beautiful,  or  more  adored 
than  they.  She  only  wanted  to  amuse  her- 
self, and  she  succeeded  in  so  doing. 

This  particular  day  —  the  day  after  Ma- 
dame Fosca's  ball  —  Madame  Krasinska 
was  not  amusing  herself.  She  was  not  at 
all  tired;  she  never  was;  besides,  she 
had  remained  in  bed  till  midday ;  neither 
was  she  unwell,  for  that  also  she  never 
was  ;  nor  had  any  one  done  the  slightest 
thing  to  vex  her.  But  there  it  was.  She 
was  not  amusing  herself  at  all.  She  could 
not  tell  why ;  and  she  could  not  tell  why, 
also,  she  was  vaguely  miserable.  When 
the  first  batch  of  afternoon  callers  had 
taken  leave,  and  the  following  batches  had 
been  sent  away  from  the  door,  she  threw 
down  her  volume  of  Gyp,  and  walked  to 
the  window.  It  was  raining ;  a  thin,  con- 
tinuous, spring  drizzle.  Only  a  few  cabs, 
with  wet,  shining  backs,  an  occasional 
lumbering  omnibus  or  cart,  passed  by  with 
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wheezing,  straining,  downcast  horses.  In 
one  or  two  shops  a  light  was  appearing, 
looking  tiny,  blear,  and  absurd  in  the  grey 
afternoon.  Madame  Krasinska  looked  out 
for  a  few  minutes,  then,  suddenly  turning 
round,  she  brushed  past  the  big  palms  and 
azaleas,  and  rang  the  bell. 

"  Order  the  brougham  at  once,"  she  said. 

She  could  by  no  means  have  explained 
what  earthly  reason  had  impelled  her  to 
go  out.  When  the  footman  had  inquired 
for  orders  she  felt  at  a  loss  ;  certainly  she 
did  not  want  to  go  to  see  any  one,  nor  to 
buy  anything,  nor  to  inquire  about  any- 
thing. 

What  did  she  want?  Madame  Kra- 
sinska was  not  in  the  habit  of  driving  out 
in  the  rain  for  her  pleasure ;  still  less  to 
drive  out  without  knowing  whither.  What 
did  she  want  ?  She  sat  muffled  in  her  furs, 
looking  out  on  the  wet,  grey  streets  as  the 
brougham  rolled  aimlessly  along.  She 
wanted  —  she  wanted  —  she  couldn't  tell 
what.  But  she  wanted  it  very  much. 
That  much  she  knew  very  well — she 
wanted.  The  rain,  the  wet  streets,  the 
muddy  crossings  —  oh,  how  dismal  they 
were !  and  still  she  wished  to  go  on. 

Instinctively,  her  polite  coachman  made 
for  the  politer  streets,  for  the  polite  Lung' 
Arno.  The  river  quay  was  deserted,  and 
a  warm,  wet  wind  swept  lazily  along  its 
muddy  flags.  Madame  Krasinska  let 
down  the  glass.  How  dreary  I  The  foun- 
dry, on  the  other  side,  let  fly  a  few  red 
sparks  from  its  tall  chimney  into  the  grey 
sky;  the  water  droned  over  the  weir;  a 
lamplighter  hurried  along. 

Madame  Krasinska  pulled  the  check- 
string. 

"  1  want  to  walk,"  she  said. 

The  polite  footman  followed  behind 
along  the  messy  flags,  muddy  and  full  of 
pools;  the  brougham  followed  behind 
him.  Madame  Krasinska  was  not  at  all 
in  the  habit  of  walking  on  the  embank- 
ment, still  less  walking  in  the  rain. 

After  some  minutes  she  got  in  again, 
and  bade  the  carriage  drive  home.  When 
she  got  into  the  lit  streets  she  again  pulled 
the  check-string  and  ordeied  the  brougham 
to  proceed  at  a  foot's  pace.  At  a  certain 
spot  she  remembered  something,  and  bade 
the  coachman  draw  up  before  a  shop.  It 
was  the  big  chemist's. 

"  What  does  the  Signora  Contessa  com- 
mand?" and  the  footman  raised  his  hat 
over  his  ear.  Somehow  she  had  forgotten. 
14  Oh,"  she  answered,  "wait  a  minute. 
Now  I  remember,  it's  the  next  shop,  the 
florist's.  Tell  them  to  send  fresh  azaleas 
to-morrow  and  fetch  away  the  old  ones."    I 
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Now  the  azaleas  had  been  changed  only 
that  morning.  But  the  polite  footman 
obeyed.  And  Madame  Krasinska  re- 
mained for  a  minute,  nestled  in  her  fur 
rug,  looking  on  to  the  wet,  yellow,  lit 
pavement,  and  into  the  big  chemist's  win- 
dow. There  were  the  red,  heart-shaped 
chest  protectors,  the  frictioning  gloves, 
the  bath  towels,  all  hanging  in  their  place. 
Then  boxes  of  eau  de  Cologne,  lots  of 
bottles  of  all  sizes,  and  boxes,  large  and 
small,  and  variosities  of  indescribable  na- 
ture and  use,  and  the  great  glass  jars,  yel- 
low, blue,  lilac,  and  ruby  red,  with  a  spark 
from  the  gas  lamp  behind  in  their  heart. 
She  stared  at  it  all,  very  intently,  and 
without  a  notion  about  any  of  these  ob- 
jects. Only  she  knew  that  the  glass 
jars  were  uncommonly  bright,  and  that 
each  had  a  ruby,  or  topaz,  or  amethyst  of 
gigantic  size,  in  its  heart.  The  footman 
returned. 

"Drive  home,"  ordered  Madame  Kra- 
sinska. As  her  maid  was  taking  her  out 
of  her  dress  a  thought  —  the  first  since  so 
long  —  flashed  across  her  mind,  at  the 
sight  of  certain  skirts,  and  an  uncouth 
cardboard  mask,  lying  in  a  corner  of  her 
dressing-room.  How  odd  that  she  had 
not  seen  the  Sora  Lena  that  evening. 
She  used  always  to  be  walking  in  the  lit 
streets  at  that  hour, 

v. 

The  next  morning  Madame  Krasinska 
woke  up  quite  cheerful  and  happy.  But 
she  began,  nevertheless,  to  suffer,  ever 
since  the  day  after  the  Fosca  ball,  from 
the  return  of  that  quite  unprecedented 
and  inexplicable  depression.  Her  days 
became  streaked,  as  it  were,  with  mo- 
ments during  which  it  was  quite  impossi- 
ble to  amuse  herself ;  and  these  moments 
grew  gradually  into  hours.  People  bored 
her  for  no  accountable  reason,  and  things 
which  she  had  expected  as  pleasures 
brought  with  them  a  sense  of  vague  or 
more  distinct  wretchedness.  Thus  she 
would  find  herself  suddenly  in  the- midst 
of  a  ball  or  a  dinnerparty,  invaded  sud- 
denly by  a  confused  sadness  or  boding  of 
evil,  she  did  not  know  which.  And  once, 
when  a  box  of  new  clothes  had  arrived 
from  Paris,  she  was  overcome,  while  put- 
ting on  one  of  the  frocks,  with  such  a  fit 
of  tears  that  she  had  to  be  put  to  bed  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  Tornabuoni's  party. 

Of  course,  people  began  to  notice  this 
change ;  indeed,  Madame  Krasinska  had 
ingenuously  complained  of  the  strange 
alteration  in  herself.  Some  persons  sug- 
gested that  she  might  be  suffering  from 
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slow  blood-poisoning,  and  urged  an  in- 
quiry in  the  state  of  the  drains.  Others 
recommended  arsenic,  morphia,  or  antipy- 
rine.  One  kind  friend  brought  her  a  box 
of  peculiar  cigarettes  ;  another  forwarded 
a  parcel  of  still  more  peculiar  hovels ; 
most  people  had  some  pet  doctor  to  cry 
up  to  the  skies ;  and  one  or  two  suggested 
her  changing  her  confessor,  not  to  mention 
an  attempt  being  made  to  mesmerize  her 
into  cheerfulness. 

When  her  back  was  turned,  meanwhile, 
all  the  kind  friends  discussed  the  proba- 
bility of  an  unhappy  love  affair,  loss  of 
money  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  similar 
other  explanations.  And  while  one  de- 
voted lady  tried  to  worm  out  of  her  the 
name  of  her  unfaithful  lover  and  of  the 
rival  for  whom  he  had  forsaken  her,  an- 
other assured  her  that  she  was  suffering 
from  a  lack  of  personal  affections.  It 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
pietism,  materialism,  idealism,  realism, 
physiological  lore,  and  esoteric  theosophy. 

Oddly  enough,  all  this  zeal  about  herself 
did  not  worry  Madame  krasinska,  as  she 
would  certainly  have  expected  it  to  worry 
any  other  woman.  She  took  a  littler  of 
each  of  the  tonic  or  soporific  drugs  ;  and 
read  a  little  of  each  of  those  sickly,  senti- 
mental, brutal,  realistic,  or  politely  im- 
proper novels.  She  also  let  herself  be 
accompanied  to  various  doctors,  ancLshe 
got  up  early  in  the  morning  and  stood  for 
an  hour  on  a  chair  in  a  crowd  in  order  to 
benefit  by  the  preaching  of  the  famous 
Father  Agostino.  She  was  quite  patient 
even  with  the  friends  who  condoled  about 
the  lover  or  absence  of  such.  For  all 
these  things  became,  more  and  more, 
completely  indifferent  to  Madame  Kra- 
sinska—  unrealities  which  had  no  weight 
in  the  presence  of  the  painful  reality. 

This  reality  was  that  she  was  rapidly 
losing  all  power  of  amusing  herself,  and 
that  when  she  did  occasionally  amuse  her- 
self she  had  to  pay  for  what  she  called 
this  good  time  by  an  increase  of  listless- 
ness  and  melancholy. 

It  was  not  melancholy  or  listlessness 
such  as  other  women  complained  of.  They 
seemed,  in  their  fits  of  blues,  to  feel  that 
the  world  around  them  had  got  all  wrong, 
or  at  least  was  going  out  of  its  way  to 
annoy  them.  But  Madame  Krasinska 
saw  the  world  quite  plainly,  proceeding  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  being  quite  as  good 
a  world  as  before.  It  was  she  who  was 
all  wrong.  It  was,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  words,  what  she  supposed  people 
might  mean  when  they  said  that  So-and-so 
was  not  himself;  only  that  So-and-so,  on 


examination,  appeared  to  be  very  much 
himself  —  only  himself  in  a  worse  temper 
than  usual.  Whereas  she  —  Why,  'n 
her  case,  she  really  did  not  seem  to  be 
herself  any  longer.  Once,  at  a  grand  din- 
ner, she  suddenly  ceased  eating  and  talk- 
ing to  her  neighbor,  and  surprised  herself 
wondering  who  the  people  all  were  and 
what  tbey  had  come  for.  Her  mind  would 
become,  every  now  and  then,  a  blank ;  a 
blank  at  least  full  of  vague  images,  misty 
and  muddled,  which  she  was  unable  to 
grasp,  but  of  which  she  knew  that  they 
were  painful,  weighing  on  her  as  a  heavy 
load  must  weigh  on  the  head  or  back. 
Something  had  happened,  or  was  going  to 
happen,  she  could  not  remember  which, 
but  she  burst  into  tears  none  the  less.  In 
the  midst  of  such  a  state  of  things,  if  vis- 
itors or  a  servant  entered,  she  would  ask 
sometimes  who  they  were.  Once  a  man 
came  to  call,  during  one  of  these  fits  ;  by 
an  effort,  she  was  able  to  receive  him  and 
answer  his  small  talk  more  or  less,  at  ran- 
dom, feeling  the  whole  time  as  if  some 
one  else  were  speaking  in  her  place.  The 
visitor  at  length  rose  to  depart,  and  they 
both  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  midst  of 
the  drawing-room. 

"This  is  a  very  pretty  house ;  it  must 
belong  to  some  rich  person.  Do  you 
know  to  whom  it  belongs?"  suddenly 
remarked  Madame  Krasinska,  looking 
slowly  round  her  at  the  furniture,  the  pic- 
tures, statues,  nicknacks,  the  screens  and 
f>lants.  **Do  you  know  to  whom  it  be- 
ongs  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  It  belongs  to  the  most  charming  lady 
in  Florence,"  stammered  out  the  visitor 
politely,  and  fled. 

"My  darling  Netta,"  exclaimed  the 
chanoiof.ss  from  where  she  was  seated 
crocheting  benevolently  futile  garments 
by  the  fire  ;  "you  should  not  joke  in  that 
way.  That  poor  young  man  was  placed 
in  a  painful,  in  a  very  painful  position  by 
your  nonsense." 

Madame  Krasinska  leaned  her  arm  on  a 
screen,  and  stared  her  respectable  relation 
long  in  the  face. 

"You  seem  a  kind  woman,"  she  said  at 
length.  "  You  are  old,  but  then  you  aren't 
poor,  and  they  don't  all  call  you  a  mad 
woman.    That  makes  all  the  difference." 

Then  she  set  to  singing,  drumming  out 
the  tune  on  the  screen,  the  soldier  song  of 
*59,  "Addio,  mia  bella,  addio." 

"  Netta ! "  cried  the  chanoiness,  drop- 
ping one  ball  of  worsted  after  another. 
"Netta!" 

But  Madame  Krasinska  passed  her  hand 
over  her  brow  and  heaved  a  great  sigh. 
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Then  she  took  a  cigarette  off  a  cloisonne* 
tray,  dipped  a  spill  in  the  fire,  and  re- 
marked, — 

••  Would  you  like  to  have  the  brougham 
to  go  to  see  your  friend  at  the  Sacre*  Cceur, 
Aunt  TheVese?  I  have  promised  to  wait 
in  for  Molly  Wolkonsky  and  Bice  Forte- 
guerra.  We  are  going  to  dine  at  Doney's 
with  young  Pomfret." 

VI. 

Madame  Krasinska  had  repeated  her 
evening  drives  in  the  rain.  Indeed  she 
began  also  to  walk  about  regardless  of 
weather.  Her  maid  asked  her  whether 
she  had  been  ordered  exercise  by  the  doc- 
tor, and  she  answered,  yes.  But  why  she 
should  not  walk  in  the  Cascine  or  along 
the  Lung*  Arno,  and  why  she  should  al- 
ways choose  the  muddiest  thoroughfares, 
the  maid  did  not  inquire.  As  it  was,  Ma- 
dame Krasinska  never  showed  any  repug- 
nance or  seemly  contrition  for  the  state  of 
draggle  in  which  she  used  to  return  home  ; 
sometimes  when  the  woman  was  unbut- 
toning her  boots,  she  would  remain  in 
contemplation  of  their  muddiness,  mur- 
muring things  which  Jefferies  could  not 
understand.  The  servants,  indeed,  de- 
clared that  the  countess  must  have  gone 
out  of  her  mind.  The  footman  related 
that  she  used  to  stop  the  brougham,  get 
out  and  look  into  the  lit  shops,  and  that 
he  had  to  stand  behind,  in  order  to 
prevent  lady-killing  youths  of  a  caddish 
description  from  whispering  expressions 
of  admiration  in  her  ear.  And  once,  he 
affirmed  with  horror,  she  had  stopped  in 
front  of  a  certain  cheap  eating-houae,  and 
looked  in  at  the  bundles  of  asparagus,  at 
the  uncooked  chops  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow. And  then,  added  the  footman,  she 
had  turned  round  to  him  slowly  and  said,  — 

••  They  have  good  food  in  there." 

And  meanwhile,  Madame  Krasinska 
went  to  dinners  and  parties,  and  gave 
them,  and  organized  picnics,  as  much  as 
was  decently  possible  in  Lent,  and  indeed 
a  great  deal  more. 

She  no  longer  complained  of  the  blues ; 
she  assured  every  one  that  she  had  com- 
pletely got  rid  of  them,  that  she  had  never 
been  in  such  spirits  in  all  her  life.  She 
said  it  so  often,  and  in  so  excited  a  way, 
that  judicious  people  declared  that  now 
that  lover  must  really  have  jilted  her,  or 
that  gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Nay,  Madame  Krasinska's  spirits  be- 
came so  obstreperous  as  to  change  her  in 
sundry  ways.  Although  living  in  the 
fastest  set,  Madame  Krasinska  had  never 


been  a  fast  woman.  There  was  some- 
thing childlike  in  her  nature  which  made 
her  modest  and  decorous.  She  had  never 
learned  to  talk  slang,  or  to  take  up  vulgar 
attitudes,  or  to  tell  impossible  stories ;  and 
she  had  never  lost  a  silly  habit  of  blushing 
at  expressions  and  anecdotes  which  she 
did  not  reprove  other  women  for  using 
and  relating.  Her  amusements  had  never 
been  flavored  with  that  spice  of  impropri- 
ety, of  curiosity  of  evil,  which  was  com- 
mon in  her  set.  She  liked  putting  on 
pretty  frocks,  arranging  pretty  furniture, 
driving  in  well  got  up  carriages,  eating 
good  dinners,  laughing  a  great  deal,  and 
dancing  a  great  deal,  and  that  was  all. 

But  now  Madame  Krasinska  suddenly 
altered.  She  became,  all  of  a  sudden, 
anxious  for  those  exotic  sensations  which 
honest  women  may  get  by  studying  the 
ways,  and  frequenting  the  haunts,  of 
women  by  no  means  honest.  She  made 
up  parties  to  go  to  the  low  theatres  and 
music-halls;  she  proposed  dressing  up 
and  going,  in  company  with  sundry  adven- 
turous spirits,  for  evening  strolls  in  the 
more  dubious  portions  of  the  town.  More- 
over, she,  who  had  never  touched  a  card, 
began  to  gamble  for  large  sums,  and  to 
surprise  people  by  producing  a  folded 
green  roulette  cloth  and  miniature  roulette 
rakes  out  of  her  pocket  And  she  became 
so  outrageously  conspicuous  in  her  flirta- 
tions (she  who  had  never  flirted  before), 
and  so  outrageously  loud  in  her  manners 
and  remarks,  that  her  good  friends  began 
to  venture  a  little  remonstrance. 

But  remonstrance  was  all  in  vain ;  and 
she  would  toss  her  head  and  laugh  cyn- 
ically, and  answer  in  a  brazen,  jarring 
voice. 

For  Madame  Krasinska  felt  that  she 
must  live,  live  noisily,  live  scandalously, 
live  her  own  life  of  wealth  and  dissipation, 
because 

She  used  to  wake  up  at  night  with  the 
horror  of  that  suspicion.  And  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  pull  at  her  clothes,  tear 
down  her  hair,  and  rush  to  the  mirror  and 
stare  at  herself,  and  look  for  every  fea- 
ture, and  clutch  for  every  end  of  silk,  or 
bit  of  lace,  or  wisp  of  hair,  which  proved 
that  she  was  really  herself.  For  gradually, 
slowly,  she  had  come  to  understand  that 
she  was  herself  no  longer. 

Herself  —  well,  yes,  of  course  she  was 
herself.  Was  it  not  herself  who  rushed 
about  in  such  a  riot  of  amusement;  her- 
self whose  flushed  cheeks  and  over-bright 
eyes,  and  cynically  flaunted  neck  and 
bosom  she  saw  in  the  glass,  whose  mocking 
loud  voice  and  shrill  laugh  she  listened  to  r 
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Besides,  did  not  her  servants,  her  visitors, 
know  her  as  Netta  Krasinska;  and  did 
she  not  know  how  to  wear  her  clothes, 
dance,  make  jokes,  and  encourage  men, 
afterwards  to  discourage  them?  This, 
she  often  said  to  herself,  as  she  lay  awake 
the  long  nights,  as  she  sat  out  the  longer 
nights  gambling  and  chaffing,  distinctly 
proved  that  she  really  was  herself.  Ana 
she  repeated  it  all  mentally  when  she  re- 
turned, muddy,  worn  out,  and  as  awakened 
from  a  ghastly  dream,  after  one  of  her 
long  rambles  through  the  streets,  her 
daily  walks  towards  the  station. 

But  still What  of  those  strange 

forebodings  of  evil,  those  muddled  fears 
of  some  dreadful  calamity — something 
which  had  happened,  or  was  going  to  hap- 
pen —  poverty,  starvation,  death  —  whose 
death,  her  own  ?  or  some  one  else's  ?  That 
knowledge  that  it  was  all,  all  over,  that 
blinding,  felling  blow  which  used  every 
now  and  then  to  crush  her  —  Yes,  she 
had  felt  that  first  at  the  railway  station. 
At  the  station  ?  but  what  had  happened  at 
the  station  ?  Or  was  it  going  to  happen 
still  ?  Since  to  the  station  her  feet  seemed 
unconsciously  to  carry  her  every  day. 
What  was  it  all?  Ah  !  she  knew.  There 
was  a  woman,  an  old  woman,  walking  to 
the  station  to  meet  —  Yes,  to  meet  a 
regiment  on  its  way  back.  They  came 
back,  those  soldiers,  among  a  mob  yelling 
triumph.  She  remembered  the  illumina- 
tions, the  red,  green,  and  white  lanterns, 
and  those  garlands  all  over  the  waiting- 
rooms.  And  quantities  of  flags.  The 
bands  played.  So  gaily!  They  played 
Garibaldi's  hymn,  and  "  Addio,  mia  bella." 
Those  pieces  always  made  her  cry  now. 
The  station  was  crammed,  and  all  the  boys, 
in  tattered,  soiled  uniforms,  rushed  into 
the  arms  of  parents,  wives,  friends.  Then 
there  was  like  a  blinding  light,  a  crash 

—  An  officer  led  the  old  woman  gently 
out  of  the  place,  mopping  his  eyes.  And 
she,  of  all  the  crowd,  was  the  only  one  to  go 
home  alone.  Had  it  really  all  happened  ? 
and  to  who.n?    Had  it  really  happened 

to  her,  had  her  boys But   Madame 

Krasinska  had  never  had  any  boys. 

It  was  dreadful  how  much  it  rained  in 
Florence,  and  stuff  boots  do  wear  out  so 
quick  in  mud.  There  was  such  a  lot  of 
mud  on  the  way  to  the  station;  but  of 
course  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  station 
in  order  to  meet  the  train  from  Lombardy 

—  the  boys  must  be  met. 

There  was  a  place  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  where  you  went  in  and  handed 
your  watch  ana  your  brooch  over  the 
counter,  and  they  gave  you  some  money 


and  a  paper.  Once  the  paper  got  lost. 
Then  there  was  a  mattress,  too.  But  there 
was  a  kind  man  —  a  man  who  sold  hard- 
ware —  who  went  and  fetched  it  back.  It 
was  dreadfully  cold  in  winter,  but  the  worst 
was  the  rain.  And  having  no  watch  one 
was  afraid  of  being  late  for  that  train,  and 
had  to  dawdle  so  long  in  the  muddy 
streets.  Of  course  one  could  look  in  at 
the  pretty  shops.  But  the  little  boys  were 
so  rude.  Oh,  no,  no,  not  that  —  anything 
rather  than  be  shut  up  in  a  hospital.  The 
poor  old  woman  did  no  one  any  harm  — 
why  shut  her  up  ? 

"Faites  voire  jeu%  messieurs?  cried  Ma- 
dame Krasinska,  raking  up  the  counters 
with  the  little  rake  she  had  had  made  of 
tortoise-shell,  with  a  gold  dragon's  head 
for  a  handle,  "  Rien  ne  vapius—vingt* 
trois  —  Rouge,  impair  et  manque? 

VII. 

How  did  she  come  to  know  about  this 
woman  ?  She  had  never  been  inside  that 
house  over  the  tobacconist's,  up  three 
pairs  of  stairs  to  the  left ;  and  yet  she 
knew  exactly  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper. 
It  was  green  with  a  pinkish  trellis-work  in 
the  grand  sitting-room,  the  one  which  was 
opened  only  on  Sunday  evenings,  when 
the  friends  used  to  drop  in  and  discuss 
the  news,  and  have  a  game  of  tresette.  You 
passed  through  the  dining-room  to  get 
through  it.  The  dining-room  had  no  win- 
dow, and  was  lit  from  a  skylight;  there 
was  always  a  little  smell  of  dinner  in  it, 
but  that  was  appetizing.  The  boys'  rooms 
were  to  the  back.  There  was  a  plaster 
Joan  of  Arc  in  the  hall,  close  to  the 
clothes-peg.  She  was  painted  to  look  like 
silver,  and  one  of  the  boys  had  broken 
her  arm,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  gas-pipe. 
It  was  Momino  who.had  done  it,  jumping 
on  to  the  table  when  they  were  playing. 
Momino  was  always  the  scapegrace;  he 
wore  out  so  many  pairs  of  trousers  at  the 
knees,  but  he  was  so  warm-hearted  !  and 
after  all,  he  had  got  all  the  prizes  at  school, 
and  they  all  said  he  would  be  a  first-rate 
engineer.  Those  dear  boys !  They  never 
cost  their  mother  a  farthing,  once  they 
were  sixteen ;  and  Momino  bought  her  a 
big,  beautiful  muff  out  of  his  own  earn- 
ings as  a  pupil-teacher.  Here  it  is  1  Such 
a  comfort  in  the  cold  weather,  you  can't 
think,  especially  when  gloves  are  too  dear. 
Yes,  it  is  rabbit-skin,  but  it  is  made  to 
look  like  ermine,  quite  a  handsome  article. 
Assunta,  the  maid  of  all  work,  never  would 
clean  out  that  kitchen  of  hers  —  servants 
are  such  sluts !  and  she  tore  the  moreen 
soph  a -cover,  too,  against  a  nail  in  the  wall. 
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She  ought  to  have  seen  that  nail  1  But 
one  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  a  poor  crea- 
ture, who  is  an  orphan  into  the  bargain. 
Ob,  God  !  oh,  God  1  and  they  lie  in  the  big 
trench  at  St.  Martino,  without  even  a  cross 
over  them,  or  a  bit  of  wood  with  their 
name.  But  the  white  coats  of  the  Austri- 
ans  were  soaked  red,  I  warrant  you !  And 
the  new  dye  they  call  magenta  is  made  of 
pipe-clay  —  the  pipe-clay  the  does  clean 
their  white  coats  with  —  and  the  blood  of 
Austrians.    It's  a  grand  dye,  I  tell  you  1 

Lord,  Lord,  how  wet  the  poor  old  wom- 
an's feet  are  !  And  no  fire  to  warm  them 
by.  The  best  is  to  go  to  bed  when 
one  can't  dry  one's  clothes ;  and  it  saves 
lamp-oil.  That  was  very  good  oil  the 
parish  priest  made  her  a  present  of.  A'i, 
ai,  how  one's  bones  ache  on  the  mere 
boards,  even  with  a  blanket  over  them  1 
That  good,  good  mattress  at  the  pawn- 
shop! It's  nonsense  about  the  Italians 
having  been  beaten.  The  Austrians  were 
beaten  i/ito  bits,  made  cat's-meat  of ;  and 
the  volunteers  are  returning  to-morrow. 
Temistocle  and  Momino  —  Momino  is 
Girolamo,  you  know  —  will  be  back  to- 
morrow; their  rooms  have  been  cleaned, 
and  they  shall  have  a  flask  of  real  Monte- 
pulciano  — —  The  big  bottles  in  the  chem- 
ist's window  are  very  beautiful,  particu- 
larly the  green  one.  The  shop  where  they 
sell  gloves  and  scarves  is  also  very  pretty ; 
but  the  English  chemist's  is  the  prettiest, 
because  of  those  bottles.  But  they  say 
the  contents  of  them  is  all  rubbish,  and  no 

real  medicine Don't  speak  of  St.  Bo- 

nifazio  1  I  have  seen  it.  It  is  where  they 
keep  the  mad  folk  and  the  wretched,  dirty, 
wicked,  wicked  old  women.  There  was  a 
handsome  book  bound  in  red,  with  gold 
edges,  on  the  best  sitting-room  table ;  the 
iEneid,  translated  by  Caro.  It  was  one 
of  Temistocle's  prizes,  and  that  Berlin- 
wool   cushion Yes,   the    little  dog 

with  the  cherries  iooked  quite  real. 

44 1  have  been  thinking  I  should  like  to 
go  to  Sicily,  to  see  Etna,  and  Palermo, 
and  all  those  places,"  said  Madame  Kra- 
sinska,  leaning  on  the  balcony  by  the  side 
of  Prince  Mongibello,  smoking  her  fifth 
or  sixth  cigarette. 

She  could  see  the  hateful  hooked  nose, 
like  a  nastv  hawk's  beak,  over  the  big 
black  beard,  and  the  creature's  leering, 
languishing  black  eyes,  as  he  looked  up 
into  the  twilight.  She  knew  quite  well 
what  sort  of  man  Mongibello  was.  No 
woman  could  approach  him,  or  allow  him 
to  approach  her;  and  there  she  was  on 
that  balcony  alone  with  him  in  the  dark, 
ar  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  were 


dancing  and  talking  within.  And  to  talk 
of  Sicily  to  him,  who  was  a  Sicilian  too! 
But  that  was  what  she  wanted  —  a  scan- 
dal, a  horror,  anything  that  might  deaden 
those  thoughts  that  would  go  on  inside 
her.  The  thought  of  that  strange,  lofty, 
whitewashed  place,  which  she  had  never 
seen,  but  which  she  knew  so  well,  with  an 
altar  in  the  middle,  and  rows  and  rows  of 
beds,  each  with  its  set-out  of  bottles  and 
baskets,  and  horrible  slobbering  and  gib- 
bering old  women  in  them.  Oh,  she  could 
hear  them ! 

44 1  should  like  to  go  to  Sicily,"  she  said 
in  a  tone  that  was  now  common  to  her, 
adding  slowly  and  with  emphasis,  "but  I 
should  like  to  have  some  one  to  show  roe 
all  the  sights." 

41  Countess ! "  and  the  black  beard  of 
the  creature  bent  over  her  —  close  to  her 
neck,  *4  how  strange  —  I  also  feel  a  great 
longing  to  see  Sicily  once  more,  but  not 
alone  —  those  lovely,  lonely  valleys  —  " 

Ah  !  there  was  one  of  the  creatures  who 
had  sat  up  in  her  bed  and  was  singing, 
singing "  Casta  Diva ! "    44  No,  not  alone"' 

—  she  went  on  hurriedly,  a  sort  of  fury  of 
satisfaction,  of  the  satisfaction  of  destroy- 
ing something,  destroying  her  own  fame, 
her  own  life,  filling  her  as  she  felt  the 
man's  hand  on  her  arm  —  "not  alone, 
prince  —  with  some  one  to  explain  things 

—  some  one  who  knows  all  about  it  —  and 
in  this  lovely  spring  weather.  You  see,  I 
am  a  bad  traveller  —  and  I  am  afraid — of 
being  alone— —"  The  last  words  came 
out  of  her  throat  loud,  hoarse,  and  yet 
cracked  and  shrill  —  and  just  as  the 
prince's  arm  was  going  to  clasp  her,  she 
rushed  wildly  into  the  room,  exclaiming,  — 

"  Ah,  I  am  she  —  I  am  she  —  I  am 
mad ! " 

For  in  that  sudden  voice,  so  different 
from  her  own,  Madame  Krasinska  had 
recognized  the  voice  that  should  once  have 
issued  from  the  cardboard  mask  she  had 
worn,  the  voice  of  Sora  Lena. 

VIII. 

Yes,  Cecchino  certainly  recognized  her 
now.  Strolling  about  in  that  damp  May 
twilight  among  the  old,  tortuous  streets, 
he  had  mechanically  watched  the  big  black 
horses  draw  up  at  the  posts  which  closed 
that  labyrinth  of  black,  narrow  alleys,  the 
servant  in  his  white  waterproof  opened  the 
door,  and  the  tall,  slender  woman  got  out 
and  walked  quickly  along.  And  mechan- 
ically, in  his  woolgathering  way,  he  had 
followed  the  lady,  enjoying  the  charming 
note  of  delicate  pink  and  grey  which  her 
little    frock    made   against    those    black 
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houses,  and  under  that  wet,  grey  sky, 
streaked  pink  with  the  sunset.  She 
walked  quickly  along,  quite  alone,  having 
left  the  footman  with  the  carriage  at  the 
entrance  of  that  condemned  old  heart  of 
Florence ;  and  she  took  no  notice  of  the 
stares  and  words  of  the  boys  playing  in 
the  gutters,  the  pedlars  housing  their  bar- 
rows under  the  black  archways,  and  the 
women  leaning  out  of  window.  Yes; 
there  was  no  doubt.  It  had  struck  him 
suddenly  as  he  watched  her  pass  under  a 
double  arch  and  pass  into  a  kind  of  large 
court,  not  unlike  that  of  a  castle,  between 
the  frowning  tall  houses  of  the  old  Jews1 
quarters ;  houses  escutcheoned  and  stanch- 
ioned, once  the  abode  of  Ghibelline  no- 
bles, now  given  over  to  rag-pickers,  scav- 
engers, and  unspeakable  trades. 

As  soon  as  he  recognized  her  he  stopped, 
and  was  about  to  turn ;  what  business  has 
a  man  following  a  lady,  prying  into  her 
doings  when  she  goes  out  at  twilight,  with 
carriage  and  footman  left  several  streets 
back,  quite  alone  through  unlikely  streets  ? 
And  Cecchino,  who  by  this  time  was  on 
the  point  of  returning  to  the  Maremma, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  civil- 
ization was  a  boring  and  loathsome  thing, 
reflected  upon  the  errands  which  French 
novels  described  ladies  as  performing, 
when  they  left  their  carriage  and  footman 
round  the  corner.  But  the  thought  was 
disgraceful  to  Cecchino,  and  disgraceful 
to  this  lady  —  no,  no.  And  at  this  mo- 
ment he  stopped,  for  the  lady  had  stopped 
a  few  paces  before  him,  and  was  staring 
fixedly  into  the  grey  evening  sky.  There 
was  something  strange  in  that  stare ;  it 
was  not  that  of  a  woman  who  is  hiding 
disgraceful  proceedings.  And  in  staring 
round,  she  must  have  seen  him ;  yet  she 
stood  still,  like  one  wrapped  in  wild 
thoughts.  Then  suddenly  she  passed  un- 
der the  next  archway,  and  disappeared  in 
the  dark  passage  of  a  house.  Somehow 
Cecco  Bandini  could  not  make  up  his 
mind,  as  he  ought  to  have  done  long  ago, 
to  turn  back.  He  slowly  passed  through 
the  oozy,  ill-smelling  archway,  and  stood 
before  that  house.  It  was  very  tall,  nar- 
row, and  black  as  ink,  with  a  jagged  roof 
against  the  wet,  pinkish  sky.  From  the 
iron  hook,  made  to  hold  Brocades  and 
Persian  carpets  on  gala  days  of  old,  flut- 
tered some  rags,  obscene  and  ill-omened 
in  the  wind.  Many  of  the  window  panes 
were  broken.  It  was  evidently  one  of 
the  houses  which  the  municipality  had 
condemned  to  destruction  for  sanitary  rea- 
sons, and  whence  the  inmates  were  grad- 
ually being  evicted. 


•*  That's  a  house  they're  going  to  pull 
down,  isn't  it?"  he  inquired  in  a  casual 
tone  of  the  man  at  the  corner,  who  kept  a 
sort  of  cook  shop,  where  chestnut  pudding 
and  boiled  beans  steamed  on  a  brazier  in 
a  den.  Then  his  eye  caught  a  half-effaced 
name  close  to  the  lamp-post,  "  Little  Street 
of  the  Grave-digger."  "  Ah,"  he  added 
quickly,  "  this  is  the  street  where  old  Sora 
Lena  committed  suicide  —  and  —  is  —  is 
that  the  house  ?  " 

Then,  trying  to  extricate  some  reason- 
able idea  out  of  the  extraordinary  tangle 
of  absurdities,  which  had  all  of  a  sudden 
filled  his  mind,  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
for  a  silver  coin,  and  said  hurriedly  to  the 
man  with  the  cooking  brazier, — 

"See  here,  that  house,  I'm  sure,  isn't 
well  inhabited.  That  lady  has  gone  there 
for  a  charity  —  but  —  but  one  doesn't 
know  that  she  mayn't  be  annoyed  in  there. 
Here's  fifty  centimes  for  your  trouble. 
If  that  lady  doesn't  come  out  again  In 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  —  there!  it's 
striking  seven  —  just  you  go  round  to  the 
stone  posts  —  you  11  find  her  carriage  there 
—  black  horses  and  grey  liveries  —  and 
tell  the  footman  to  run  up-stairs  to  his 
mistress  —  understand  ?  "  And  Cecchino 
Bandini  fled,  overwhelmed  at  the  thought 
of  the  indiscretion  he  was  committing,  but 
seeing,  as  he  turned  round,  those  rags 
waving  an  ominous  salute  from  the  black, 
gaunt  house  with  its  irregular  roof  against 
the  wet  twilight  sky. 

IX. 

Madame  Krasinska  hurried  through 
the  long  black  corridor,  with  its  slippery 
bricks  and  typhoid  smell,  and  went  slowly 
but  resolutely  up  the  black  staircase.  Its 
steps,  constructed  perhaps  in  the  days  of 
Dante's  grandfather,  when  a  horn  buckle 
and  leathern  belt  formed  the  only  orna- 
ments of  Florentine  dames,  were  extraor- 
dinarily high,  and  worn  off  at  the  edges 
by  innumerable  generations  of  successive 
nobles  and  paupers.  And  as  it  twisted 
sharply  on  itself,  the  staircase  was  lighted 
at  rare  intervals  by  barred  windows,  over- 
looking alternately  the  black  square  out- 
side, with  its  jags  of  overhanging  roof, 
and  a  black  yard,  where  a  broken  well 
was  surrounded  by  a  heap  of  half-sorted 
chicken's  feathers  and  unpicked  rags. 
On  the  first  landing  was  an  open  door, 
half  screened  by  a  line  of  drying  tattered 
clothes ;  and  whence  issued  shrill  sounds 
of  altercation  and  snatches  of  tipsy  song. 
Madame  Krasinska  passed  on  heedless  of 
it  all,  the  front  of  her  delicate  frock  brush- 
ing the  unseen  filth  of  those  black  steps, 
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in  whose  crypt-like  cold  and  gloom  there 
was  an  ever-growing  breath  of  charnel. 
Higher  and  higher,  flight  after  flight,  steps 
and  steps.  Nor  did  she  look  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  nor  ever  stop  to  take  breath, 
bat  climbed  upward,  slowly,  steadily.  At 
length  she  reached  the  topmost  landing, 
on  to  which  fell  a  flickering  beam  of  the 
setting  sun.  It  issued  from  a  room,  whose 
door  was  standing  wide  open.  Madame 
Krasinska  entered.  The  room  was  com- 
pletely empty,  and  comparatively  light. 
There  was  no  furniture  in  it,  except  a 
chair,  pushed  into  a  dark  corner,  and  an 
empty  bird-cage  at  the  window.  The 
panes  were  broken,  and  here  and  there 
had  been  mended  with  paper.  Paper  also 
hung,  in  blackened  rags,  upon  the  walls. 

Madame  Krasinska  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  over  the  neighboring 
roofs,  to  wliere  the  bell  in  an  old  black 
belfry  swung  tolling  the  Ave  Maria. 
There  was  a  porticoed  gallery  on  the  top 
of  a  house  some  way  off;  it  had  a  few 

{>lants  growing  in  pipkins,  and  a  drying 
ine.  She  knew  it  all  so  well.  On  the 
window  sill  was  a  cracked  basin,  in  which 
stood  a  dead  basil  plant,  dry,  grey.  She 
looked  at  it  some  time,  moving  the  hard- 
ened earth  with  her  fingers.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  empty  bird-cage.  "  Poor 
solitary  starling !  how  he  had  whistled  to 
the  poor  old  woman  !  "  Then  she  began 
to  cry. 

But  after  a  few  moments  she  roused 
herself.  Mechanically,  she  went  to  the 
door  and  closed  it  carefully.  Then  she 
went  straight  to  the  dark  corner,  where 
she  knew  that  the  stove-in  straw  chair 
stood.  She  dragged  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  where  the  hook  was  in  the  big 
rafter.  She  stood  on  the  chair,  and  meas- 
ured the  height  of  the  ceiling.  It  was  so 
low  that  she  could  graze  it  with  the  palm 
of  her  hand.  She  took  off  her  gloves, 
and  then  her  bonnet  —  it  was  in  the  way  of 
the  hook.  Then  she  unclasped  her  girdle, 
one  of  those  narrow  Russian  ribbons  of 
silver  woven  stuff,  studded  with  niello. 
She  buckled  one  end  firmly  to  the  big  hook. 
Then  she  unwound  the  strip  of  muslin  from 
under  her  collar.  She  was  standing  on 
the  broken  chair,  just  under  the  rafter. 
"  Pater  noster  qui  es  in  cselo,"  she  mum- 
bled, as  she  still  childishly  did  when  put- 
ting her  head  on  the  pillow  every  night. 

The  door  creaked  and  opened  slowly. 
The  big,  hulking  woman,  with  the  vague, 
red  face  and  blear  stare,  and  the  rabbit- 
skin  muff,  bobbing  on  her  huge  crinolined 
skirts,  shambled  slowly  into  the  room. 
It  was  the  Sora  Lena. 


When  the  man  from  the  cook-shop  un- 
der the  archway  and  the  footman  entered 
the  room,  it  was  pitch  dark.  Madame 
Krasinska  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  by  the  side  of  an  overturned  chair, 
and  under  a  hook  in  the  rafter  whence 
hung  her  Russian  girdle.  When  she 
awoke  from  her  swoon,  she  looked  slowly 
round  the  room ;  then  rose,  fastened  her 
collar  and  murmured,  crossing  herself, 
"  O  God,  thy  mercy  is  infinite."  The  men 
said  that  she  smiled. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Madame  Kra- 
sinska, known  as  Mother  Angelique-Marie 
among  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

Vernon  Lee. 


From  The  Month. 
EXTRACTS   FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE 
DUCHESS    OF    DURAS     DURING     THE 
REIGN  OF  TERROR. 

The  centenary  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion has  come  and  gone  amid  rejoicings 
and  lamentations.  We  will  not  pass  any 
sentence  on  that  period  of  transition  from 
the  old  order  to  the  new.  France  as  a 
nation  seems  to  be  satisfied  that  its  effects 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  country.  Yet 
we  must  not  forget  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture  and  the  two  years  of  crime,  license, 
cruelty,  and  savage  excess,  which  left  a 
stain  never  to  be  effaced  on  the  fair  fame 
of  the  French  people. 

The  journal  of  the  Duchesse  de  Duras 
gives  us  many  interesting  details  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  She  was  of  noble  birth, 
being  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Mouchy, 
marshal  of  France.  Her  husband  was 
also  of  distinguished  lineage,  and  many  of 
his  ancestors  had  won  a  lasting  fame  in 
the  French  wars.  He  was  himself  a  sol* 
dier  of  renown,  and  was  celebrated  in  lit- 
erature as  well  as  in  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Due  de  Duras  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  as  well  as  a  marshal  of 
France.  He  died  just  before  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out,  and  his  son  emigrated  to 
England.  The  duchess  then  went  to  live 
with  her  parents,  ready  to  share  their  dan- 
gers and  comfort  their  old  age.  She  had 
been  with  them  about  three  years  when 
the  storm  burst  upon  them  and  they  were 
hurried  off  to  prison.  Her  account  of  her 
captivity,  though  she  calls  it  her  journal, 
was  not  written  until  after  it  was  over. 

"The  period,"  she  says,  "I  spent  in 
various  prisons  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, was  so  utterly  miserable  that  I  never 
thought  of  writing  down  its  events;  but 
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when  afterwards  I  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  my  son  again,  he  was  anxious  to 
know  all  about  my  past  sufferings;  as  I 
felt  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  control 
my  feelings  if  I  undertook  to  narrate  to 
him  by  word  of  mouth  these  dreadful 
events,  I  determined  to  write  the  present 
journal." 

Such  is  the  origin  of  these  memoirs. 
The  work  is  plain  and  touching ;  the  writer 
does  not  strive  after  effect;  she  neither 
exaggerates  nor  heightens  her  coloring; 
she  extenuates  the  facts  and  excuses  their 
authors.  But  her  condescension  and 
Evangelical  charity  only  increase  the  hor- 
ror of  the  scenes  she  describes,  and  deepen 
the  impression  they  produce.  In  her 
greatest  distress,  in  her  most  cruel  trials, 
she  had  a  kind  and  charitable  word  even 
for  the  wild  beasts  with  human  faces,  by 
whom  she  was  tormented.  She  made  no 
complaint,  submitted  to  everything  with 
admirable  resignation,  and  endeavored  to 
calm  and  cheer  her  fellow-sufferers  with 
the  hope  she  had  already  lost  herself. 
Above  all,  the  charm  of  this  journal  con- 
sists in  its  truthfulness.  Without  bitter- 
ness or  passion  of  any  kind,  she  draws  a 
most  exact  picture  of  the  revolutionary 
prisons;  she  expresses  herself  in  a  way 
that  is  original  and  touching,  and  this 
without  any  pretence  to  literary  skill,  as 
these  expressions  spring  from  the  subject 
of  her  narrative ;  she  writes  with  a  delicate 
touch  of  hand  about  the  most  vulgar  and 
repulsive  details ;  she  has  a  delightful  way 
of  telling  her  story  ;  even  in  the  midst  of 
sufferings  she  sparkles  with  gracefulness 
and  wit. 


The  marshal  Duke  of  Mouchy  had  three 
children,  the  Duchesse  de  Duras,  and  two 
sons,  Philippe,  Prince  de  Paix,  and  Louis 
de  Noailles.* 

In  September,  1792,  after  the  taking  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  the  fall  of  the  king,  the 
old  Due  de  Mouchy,  who  had  done  his 
duty  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  had  re- 
mained at  the  side  of  his  sovereign,  until 
the  king  surrendered  himself  prisoner  to 
the  Assembly,  thought  it  prudent  to  with- 
draw from  his  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  l'Uni- 
versite*  in  Paris,  and  to  go  and  live  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  on  his  estate  of 
Mouchy-le-Castel,  in  the  department  of 
Oise.  They  lived  in  the  most  complete 
seclusion,  hoping  that  owing  to  the  kind- 

*  The  Duke  of  Mouchy  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
Noailles  family,  and  was  younger  brother  of  another 
marshal  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Noailles,  head  of  the 
'amily. 


ness  they  had  always  shown  around  them, 
and  to  the  love  of  their  former  peasants 
for  the  family,  they  would  be  able  to  get 
through  the  revolutionary  crisis  without 
trouble.  The  duke's  two  sons  had  already 
emigrated,  and  one  of  them,  Louis  de 
Noailles,  was  destined  to  fall  in  1801  in  a 
victorious  fight  against  an  English  frigate 
near  Havanna,  giving  his  life  for  the  un- 
grateful country  which,  as  will  be  seen 
later  on,  had  murdered  on  the  scaffold  his 
father,  mother,  and  wife. 

Marshal  de  Mouchy  was  seventy-nine 
years  old  in  1792,  and  his  daughter,  Ma- 
dame de  Duras,  was  forty-nine  years  of 
age.  No  guests  were  admitted  into  the 
house,  so  that  the  masters  might  live  un- 
observed. 

"  This  absence  of  visitors,"  writes  Ma- 
dame de  Duras,  "  was  not  a  burden  for 
my  father,  whose  disposition  of  mind  was 
naturally  retiring,  although  the  charges 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  had  as  a 
rule  compelled  him  to  live  among  the  high- 
est society  in  the  land.  My  mother,  who 
was  much  attached  to  him,  had  become 
accustomed  to  this  solitary  life,  partly  on 
account  of  her  submissiveness  to  Divine 
Providence,  partly  through  a  natural  dis- 
position to  try  to  be  happy,  a  disposition 
she  exhibited  throughout  all  the  circum- 
stances of  her  life.  She  was  so  fond  of 
order  in  everything,  and  she  had  so  well 
arranged  our  daily  life,  that  time  went  by 
rapidly.  Reading,  needlework,  and  walks 
occupied  all  our  time." 

More  than  once  it  was  proposed  to  Ma- 
dame de  Duras  that  she  should  leave  the 
country  ;  one  of  her  relatives  even  sent  a 
carriage  to  fetch  her,  urging  her  to  depart, 
while  this  was  still  possible ;  but  she  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  leave  her  old 
parents,  whom  she  charmed  and  com- 
forted. This  life  of  seclusion,  broken 
upon  by  alerts  and  full  of  continual  anxie- 
ties, lasted  nearly  a  year.  Towards  the 
middle  of  August,  1793,  Collot  d'Herfois 
and  I  sore*,  sent  on  a  mission  in  the  de- 
partments of  Aisne  and  Oise,  carried  out 
at  once  in  those  departments  the  decree 
concerning  suspected  persons,  and  all  the 
priests  and  nobles  were  arrested. 

As  no  prison  had  been  fitted  for  re- 
ceiving so  many  inmates,  the  marshal  and 
his  wife  were  left  for  a  few  weeks  as  pris- 
oners in  their  own  house,  with  leave  to 
take  walks  in  the  courtyard  as  far  as  the 
gate,  which  was  carefully  locked  and 
watched.  As  for  their  daughter,  who  at 
first  had  been  left  with  them,  she  was  soon 
carried  to  Beauvais  and  shut  in  a  former 
I  convent  of  Franciscans,  where    the  au- 
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thorities  felt  proud  of  keeping  under  lock 
and  key  a  lady  of  such  distinguished  lin- 
eage. Wishing  to  spare  her  old  parents 
the  shock  of  saying  good-bye  and  the  an- 
guish of  the  parting,  Madame  de  Duras 
Tiad  enough  strength  of  mind  to  conceal 
from  them  the  cruel  order  she  had  just 
received,  and  to  banish  from  her  face  the 
poignant  emotion  which  agitated  her 
heart. 

44 1  went  away  without  telling  them  any- 
thing," she  writes,  "  although  my  legs 
could  hardly  carry  me,  and  this  painful 
scene,  which  I  am  now  describing  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  was  enacted,  even  now 
causes  me  a  strong  emotion,  when  I  recall 
the  circumstances  to  my  mind." 

At  the  end  of  Madame  de  Duras's  me- 
moirs, the  Noailles  family  have  published 
the  diary  of  Madame  Latour,  the  devoted 
woman  who  was  the  inseparable  compan- 
ion of  her  roaster's  family  up  to  the  end, 
with  an  almost  filial  affection,  at  the  risk 
of  her  own  life.  The  memoirs  and  the 
diary  complete  one  another,  and  the  last 
shows  forth  to  us  the  state  of  mind  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Mouchy  were  in 
after  the  departure  of  their  daughter.  "  I 
cannot  express,"  writes  Madame  Latour, 
"  their  despair  after  she  had  been  carried 
away  from  them ;  it  looked  as  if  half  their 
life  had  been  torn  away  from  them  ;  they 
would  not  take  any  food ;  I  spent  the 
night  with  Madame  de  Mouchy,  who  did 
nothing  but  lament  over  the  loss  of  their 
daughter." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  about  sixty 
armed  men,  accompanied  by  commissaries 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in- 
vaded the  house  with  an  order  to  thor- 
ougly  search  the  place.  "  The  commissa- 
ries asked  if  there  were  any  leaden  coffins 
in  the  vaults  of  the*  chapel.  After  a  long 
search,  they  discovered  three  coffins  of 
that  description  and  they  broke  them  open, 
hoping  to  find  silver  plate  hidden  inside, 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken.  They 
drank  the  wine  in  the  cellar  until  they 
were  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  silver  plate  in  the  house 
under  the  pretext  that  armorial  crests 
were  stamped  on  them,  and  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  pack  up  their  things  for  an 
immediate  departure." 

"  Imagine,"  says  again  Madame  Latour, 
"a  courtyard  full  of  carriages  in  which  we 
were  going  to  start,  two  large  carts  loaded 
with  title-deeds,  coffins,  a  bell,  old  paint- 
ings, trunks,  and  clothes;  the  scattered 
ashes  of  the  dead  lying  about,  amidst  fuel, 
papers,  and  rubbish  ;  the  National  Guards 
of  the  place,  in  tatters ;  consternation  on  I 


every  face,  and  one  will  have  an  idea  of 
what  Mouchy  was  like  at  the  moment  of 
our  departure." 

They  were  first  taken  to  the  Grande 
Force  in  Paris,  where  the  men  were 
lodged  apart  from  the  female  prisoners. 
Madame  de  Mouchy  then  grew  desperate, 
and  at  first  could  not  be  torn  away  from 
the  arms  of  her  husband.  Compelled  at 
last  to  yield  to  force,  she  was  sent  to  oc- 
cupy a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  in 
the  quarters  reserved  for  bad  characters, 
who,  although  shut  up  in  the  prison,  made 
a  dreadful  riot  during  the  whole  night. 
They  came  to  have  a  look  at  Madame  de 
Mouchy,  told  her  that  they  were  shut  up 
without  any  cause,  and  asked  her  to  pay 
for  her  welcome. 

Meanwhile  Marshal  de  Mouchy  was 
taken  to  the  Luxembourg,  but  once  there, 
by  using  what  was  left  of  his  former  influ- 
ence, he  soon  obtained  that  the  duchesse 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Grande 
Force  and  sent  to  join  him. 

We  went  to  the  Luxembourg  with  a  sort 
of  joyful  feeling.  After  waiting  for  four 
hours,  before  they  could  find  where  we 
were  to  be  lodged,  we  were  given  the  room 
formerly  occupied  by  Brissot  de  Varville 
(a  member  of  the  Convention,  who  had 
been  executed).  The  window  was  built 
up.  Through  a  curious  coincidence,  Ma- 
dame de  Mouchy's  bed  was  placed  just 
above  the  room  where  formerly  stood  the 
bed  of  her  deceased  mother,  who  lived 
there  at  the  time  Madame  de  Mouchy  was 
born.  Madame  de  Mouchy's  mother, 
Madame  d'Arpajon,  had  been  given  a  suite 
of  rooms  in  the  Luxembourg,  on  account  of 
her  being  a  lady  in  waiting  to  the  queen 
of  Spain,  a  Princess  of  Orleans.  Madame 
de  Mouchy  used  to  say  that  she  was  born 
in  the  Luxembourg,  that  she  had  been 
married  there,  and  added:  "Is  it  not 
strange  that  I  should  be  imprisoned  in 
the  same  place  ?  " 

Madame  Latour  adds:  "The  descrip- 
tion of  our  room  and  of  its  furniture  will 
not  come  amiss.  Close  to  the  door  on 
the  right  stood  my  trestle-bed  lengthways. 
I  used  to  get  into  it  at  the  foot.  Monsieur 
de  Mouchy's  bed  touched  mine,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Mouchy's  was  on  the  opposite 
side.  Under  the  roof  stood  a  table  with 
some  rags ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  win- 
dow we  used  to  put  our  fuel ;  two  arm- 
chairs, two  chairs,  another  small  table,  on 
which  we  placed  our  clothes,  completed 
the  furniture.  There  were  also  shelves  on 
which  we  placed  our  jugs.  My"  bed  was 
used  as  a  larder  by  day,  and  as  a  seat  in 
the  evening.    So  was  Monsieur  de  Mou- 
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chy's.  We  spent  five  months  in  this  dread- 
ful place,  where  the  lowest  of  the  valets  of 
my  masters  would;  have  formerly  scorned 
to  live.  Their  virtue  kept  them  up  in  a 
wonderful  way.  While  there,  they  were  an 
example  and  comfort  to  all  those  who  saw 
them.  Their  mild  and  kind  temper  never 
altered." 

Let  us  leave  them  for  a  moment,  and  go 
back  to  Madame  de  Duras.  Taken  from 
Beauvais  to  Chantilly,  she  was  started  on 
her  journey  at  about  twelve  at  night,  be- 
ing part  of  a  convoy  of  prisoners  crowded 
together  with  their  luggage  in  carts  and 
other  carriages.  Madame  de  Duras  was 
in  the  same  carriage  with  an  officer,  who 
was  afterwards  guillotined,  with  her  maid, 
Mile.  Dubois,  and  a  nun.  The  journey 
was  long  and  distressing;  they  did  not 
reach  Chantilly  until  three  in  the  after- 
noon, and  along  the  way  ruffians  hooted 
the  prisoners  and  threw  stones  at  them. 
Madame  de  Duras  writes :  '*  The  convoy 
brought  us  to  a  chapel,  gilt  all  over,  where 
I  had  heard  mass  in  the  Prince  of  Condi's 
time.  The  commissary  got  up  on  the 
altar  to  call  out  our  names  ;  he  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  when  calling  out  the  names 
of  priests  or  nobles  in  saying  something 
hard  and  insulting.  When  the  roll-call 
was  over,  my  maid,  Mile.  Dubois,  asked 
leave  to  remain  in  prison  with  me.  The 
commissary  refused,  and  decided  that  all 
the  servants  who  up  to  that  time  had  re- 
mained in  the  house  should  be  sent  away. 
She  parted  from  me  with  much  sorrow. 
I  felt  none,  for,  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  see  her  exposed  to  hard- 
ships on  my  account.  After  waiting  a 
long  time,  we  went  out  of  the  chapel  very 
anxious  to  see  our  lodgings.  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  when  I  was  lead  to  a  room 
small,  but  clean,  gilt  all  over,  where  1  was 
to  remain  by  myself.  I  felt  its  advantages 
still  more  when  I  saw  the  quarters  of  my 
fellow-travellers.  A  crowd  of  prisoners 
came  to  visit  me.  I  did  not  know  any  of 
them.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  been 
wrecked  on  an  island  peopled  with  honest 
folk.  They  received  me  perfectly  well, 
and  I  obtained  leave  at  once  to  have 
brought  up-stairs  all  the  things  I  had 
brought  from  Mouchy.  This  enabled  me 
to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  bed  on  the  first 
day  of  my  arrival,  a  rare  favor  indeed. 
Some  of  my  fellow  prisoners  helped  me  to 
make  my  bed.  I  was  quite  faint  and 
tired,  and  I  accepted  all  their  kind  offers, 
as  I  was  anxious  to  see  them  leave  my 
room.  Mile,  de  Pons,  who  became  after- 
wards Madame  de  Tourzel,  came  and  in- 
vited me  to  supper. 


On  the  next  day  the  commissaries 
called  on  her  and  spoke  kindly,  and  even 
gave  her  leave  to  have  somebody  to  help 
her  make  her  room.  "  As  I  was  let  free 
to  choose,  I  chose  the  hospital  nun  who 
had  come  with  me  from  Beauvais.  She? 
was  a  good  person,  the  daughter  of  a  vil- 
lage shoeing-smith,  without  any  education, 
but  she  proved  a  great  help  for  every  day 
work.  Later  on  I  was  able  to  show  her 
my  gratitude  in  a  serious  illness  she  suf- 
fered from,  during  which  time  I  attended 
her.  She  would  not  consent  to  see  a  doc- 
tor, and  so  I  nursed  her.  I  often  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  that  a  person  like 
her,  who  had  not  received  in  childhood 
certain  primary  ideas,  is  sometimes  in 
after-life  unable  to  understand  the  simplest 
things.  She  remained  with  me  until  I 
was  transferred  to  Paris.  I  did  not  use 
any  ceremony  with  her,  and  it  was  of  great 
advantage  in  our  forced  intimacy.  I  soon 
began  my  calls  on  our  colony,  which  was 
composed  of  people  belonging  to  very  dif- 
ferent sets.  There  were  priests,  nobles, 
nuns,  magistrates,  military  men,  mer- 
chants, and  a  great  many  of  what  were 
called  sans  culottes,  coming  from  all  coun- 
tries, and  the  best  people  T  had  ever  met. 
My  neighbors  were  a  post  boy  and  a  bar- 
maid, and  some  servants  whom  I  valued 
much.  1  inquired  about  the  character  of 
my  female  companions  from  those  who 
seemed  to  me  most  honest.  They  told 
me  that  as  for  persons  and  opinions  there 
were  all  sorts  and  patterns  of  them  in 
the  prison.  There  were  priests,  true  con- 
fessors of  Jesus  Christ,  men  worthy  of 
admiration  on  account  of  their  patience 
and  charity ;  there  were  other  priests  who 
had  abjured  their  former  state,  and  had 
mounted  the  pulpit  to  declare  that  all  what 
they  preached  in  former  times  was  but  a 
tissue  of  fables ;  there  were  abbesses,  the 
Abbess  of  Parc-aux-Daraes,  and  the  Ab- 
bess of  Royal- Lien,  Madame  de  Soulanges, 
who  was  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  had 
been  under-governess  of  Madame  Louise 
de  France,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth, at  Fontrevault. 

u  I  made  out  soon  after  my  arrival  that 
the  loss  of  liberty  did  not  unite  either 
hearts  or  minds,  and  that  people  in  prison 
were  just  like  those  in  the  world,  jealous, 
intriguing,  false,  and  that  there  were 
among  us  several  spies,  a  name,  though, 
which  was  often  given  too  lightly.  1  tried 
to  live  on  polite  terms  with  every  body, 
and  intimately  only  with  a  very  small  cir- 
cle. I  used  to  make  some  calls  every 
day,  and  to  receive  visits  after  my  dinner 
when  I  was  working.   Sometimes  patriots, 
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whom  I  knew  well,  called  on  me  and  af- 
fected to  be  aristocrats,  in  order  to  make 
me  speak  out.  It  was  the  most  trying 
part  of  the  day,  which  otherwise  passed 
without  dulness,  for  I  occupied  it  with 
prayers,  reading,  and  short  walks  in  a 
small  courtyard,  built  up  on  all  sides  and 
extremely  dull.  At  first  we  were  allowed 
to  go  to  the  gate  and  speak  to  the  people 
outside,  but  this  was  put  a  stop  to  by 
means  of  a  boarding  set  up  against  the 
iron  gates  which  shut  us  in.  There  were 
on  the  third  floor,  covered  with  lead,  ter- 
races on  which  all  windows  opened. 
Some  of  these  windows  were  used  as 
doors,  and  one  person  was  allowed  to  walk 
along  the  terraces  at  a  time.  It  was  truly 
a  comical  sight  to  watch  this  line  of  pris- 
oners, walking  one  after  another,  clothed 
in  all  sorts  of  costumes.  Mile,  de  Pons, 
who  played  on  the  piano,  was  accompanied 
by  Monsieur  de  Corberon,  an  officer  in 
the  Gardes  Franchises,  afterwards  guil- 
lotined, who  played  on  the  violin,  and  was 
quite  a  favorite  among  the  prisoners.  She 
occupied  one  of  the  rooms  I  have  just 
mentioned.  The  view  from  it  was  de- 
lightful, beautiful  running  waters,  a  great 
many  villages,  splendid  forests,  some  fine 
out-buildings  which  belonged  to  the  castle, 
and  a  lawn  which  charmed  our  eyes.  1 
went  through  every  corner  of  our  prison. 
Some  of  the  large  rooms  had  been  turned 
into  cells  by  wooden  partitions  only  six  or 
seven  feet  high,  and  those  who  lived  in 
them  during  the  winter  suffered  much 
from  the  cold ;  in  the  rooms  which  had 
been  left  in  their  former  state  as  many 
as  twenty-five  persons  were  crowded  to- 
gether. 1  noticed  the  composition  of  one 
of  those  assemblages,  where  the  beds, 
without  curtains,  were  so  close  to  one  an- 
other that  in  the  daytime  one  had  to  push 
them  aside  to  pass  between  them.  There 
were  in  the  same  room  a  priest  of  twenty- 
seven,  the  parish  priest  of  Noyon,  two 
young  men,  two  respectable  married  wom- 
en, and  five  or  six  young  girls  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  years  or  age ;  in  another 
room  a  military  man  was  with  two  or  three 
nuns ;  in  the  room  close  to  mine  lived 
a  general,  eighty-three  years  old,  called 
Monsieur  de  Coincy,  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  and  Mesdemoiselles  de  Gram- 
mont-Caderousse,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
only  fourteen.  A  calamity  peculiar  to  our 
prison  was  that  people  of  both  sexes  were 
compelled  to  live  together.  This  made 
me  cherish  all  the  more  my  little  cell. 
Marchand,  commissary  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  called  on  us  and  went 
through  the   whole  castle.    In  order  to 


vex  the  women,  who  seemed  to  him  too 
much  inclined  to  look  after  their  attire,  he 
ordered  them  to  have  their  hair  cut,  and 
sent  some  sans  culottes  to  sleep  in  their 
rooms.  These  poor  fellows  were  nearly 
as  much  annoyed  about  the  order  as  the 
ladies  who  had  to  receive  them.  They 
made  a  point  to  come  in  very  late  at  night 
and  to  go  out  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  behaved  very  honestly. 

"  A  fancy  struck  our  governor  that  we 
should  be  made  to  eat  at  the  same  table. 
At  the  beginning  of  our  stay  at  Chantilly, 
our  meals  had  been  supplied  from  a 
kitchen  established  in  the  castle.  A  table 
for  two  hundred  persons  was  now  laid  in 
the  gilt  gallery,  without  any  table-cloth,  of 
course,  and.  the  prisoners  were  compelled 
to  take  their  meals  in  three  successive 
batches,  as  we  were  considerably  more 
than  six  hundred  in  the  house.  One  of 
the  batches  was  composed  of  priests  and 
bachelors,  the  second  of  married  people 
and  children,  the  third  of  all  those  who, 
like  myself,  were  without  any  relative  in 
the  prison.  Each  place  had  been  num- 
bered, and  each  prisoner  received  his  or 
her  number.  When  the  bell  rang,  we  used 
to  walk  in,  just  as  if  at  school,  with  a  bas- 
ket containing  our  knife,  fork,  tumbler, 
etc.  Often,  if  the  supper  of  the  batch 
before  us  was  not  over,  we  had  to  wait, 
standing  in  groups  in  the  drawing-room 
next  to  the  gallery.  Our  meal  was  com- 
posed of  soup,  which  was  nothing  but 
water  with  such  lentils  as  are  commonly 
given  to  horses,  grass  in  guise  of  spin- 
nage,  sprouting  potatoes,  and  a  disgusting 
stew  called  ratatonille.  I  think  this  word 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Academy  diction- 
ary, and  I  doubt  if  the  Institut  will  ever 
put  it  in.  We  were  hungry  still  when  we 
rose  from  the  table ;  however,  there  was 
amongst  us  a  fat  young  man  to  whom  we 
used  to  send  what  remained  of  the  supper 
on  our  side,  in  order  to  calm  his  hunger. 
The  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee and  the  officers  of  our  guard  used 
to  go  round  our  table,  with  the  red  cap  on 
their  head.  One  of  them  was  besides  the 
hair-dresser  of  the  prison;  he  used  to 
watch  very  carefully  and  mark  down  all 
those  who  abstained  from  meat  on  absti- 
nence days.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  not  easy  to  abstain  from  meat  during 
Lent,  but  most  people  observed  the  absti- 
nence most  rigorously,  although  dispenses 
for  three  days  a  week  had  been  granted 
by  the  vicar-general  of  the  diocese.  Our 
tables  were  surrounded  by  sentries  belong- 
ing to  the  Revolutionary  Array.  I  some- 
times talked  to  them.    One  day,  while 
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dining  in  this  gallery,  I  remembered  the 
beautiful  paintings  which  foririerly  adorned 
it,  the  *  grand  Conde"s  '  breast-plate  dent- 
ed with  bullets,  the  pictures  01  his  victo- 
ries on  the  walls,  painted  by  famous 
artists  ;  I  remembered  also  the  entertain- 
ments 1  had  witnessed  there.  Fortu- 
nately, these  thoughts  came  to  me  but 
seldom,  the  thoughts  which  most  occupied 
my  mind  were  very  vulgar,  about  my  house- 
keeping, and  how  I  could  buy  a  pound  of 
butter  and  some  eggs  for  my  morning 
meals." 

In  the  mean  time,  convoy  after  convoy 
of  prisoners  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
prison  with  dreadful  rapidity ;  every  day, 
the  guillotine  was  at  work  in  Paris,  and  it 
had  to  be  fed.  Often  Madame  de  Duras 
thought  of  her  parents,  and  she  could  not 
restrain  her  tears.  What  had  become  of 
them?  Were  they  still  alive?  She  had 
no  news  from  them,  and  no  means  of  get- 
ting any.  Her  faith  alone  kept  her  up,  in 
the  midst  of  her  cruel  trials. 

"I  had,"  she  writes,  "great  religious 
consolations  ;  I  used  to  confess  to  a  worthy 
priest  and  received  holy  communion  from 
his  hands.  He  had  been  courageous 
enough  to  bring  with  him  several  con- 
secrated hosts,  and  kept  them  with  the 
greatest  reverence  in  spite  of  the  risk  he 
was  incurring  in  doing  so.  I  managed  to 
put  up  with  my  fate,  though  it  was  a  hard 
one  to  bear,  and  I  would  not  apply  for  a 
better  prison.  Providence  had  placed  me 
there,  and  after  six  months  spent  in  it,  I 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  place. 

"Towards  the  end  of  1793  I  received 
from  my  mother  a  letter  full  of  kindness, 
but  which  afflicted  me  much.  She  said 
that  she  wondered  that  I  did  not  ask  the 
commissaries  who  were  coming  to  Chan- 
tilly  for  leave  to  go  and  join  ner.  This 
seemed  to  me  the  order  and  will  of  Prov- 
idence. I  inquired  immediately  when  Cit- 
izen Martin,  inspector  of  our  prison,  was 
to  come.  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  be 
sent  to  the  Luxembourg  prison  by  the  first 
convoy  going  to  Paris.  He  was  just  then 
engaged  in  carrying  out  a  most  iniquitous 
scheme,  and  was  starting  a  convoy  com- 
posed of  young  girls  who  had  been  torn 
away  from  their  mothers'  arms  without 
telling  them  to  what  place  they  were  des- 
tined. Many  people  thought,  and  such 
perhaps  was  his  intention,  that  they  were 
going  to  be  married  to  sans  culottes.  To 
this  convoy  he  added  priests,  some  women, 
and  other  lay  people.  The  poor  mothers 
were  crying  over  the  loss  of  their  daugh- 
ters. It  was  sad  to  witness  Madame  de 
Pons's  despair.    She  threw  herself  at  the 


commissaries'  feet,  saying  to  them  all  that 
the  excess  of  her  grief  suggested  to  herf 
using  the  most  touching  expressions ;  but 
they  would  listen  to  nothing,  and  she 
swooned  away  before  them.  After  she 
had  recovered  her  senses,  she  solicited 
that  at  least  she  might  be  allowed  to  go 
with  her  daughter;  they  refused.  I  was 
busy  packing  up  my  things  and  having 
my  trunks  loaded  on  the  carts  for  the 
Luxembourg,  keeping  with  me  only  what 
was  necessary. 

"  On  April  3,  1794,  we  were  told  to  be 
ready  to  start  on  the  following  morning  as 
we  were  only  waiting  for  carriages.  My 
fellow-travellers  were  distressed  at  having 
to  leave  their  parents,  and  I  was  glad  to 
go  and  meet  mine,  so  every  one  congratu- 
lated me.  I  received  a  great  many  marks 
of  sympathy  and  regret  from  all  tne  pris- 
oners, and  there  were  some  from  whom  I 
parted  with  regret.  Moreover,  I  had  a 
sort  of  secret  feeling  that  I  should  not 
meet  my  parents.  On  the  fourth  and  fifth 
I  was  busy  saying  good-bye,  and  on  the 
fifth,  my  son's  birthday,  I  was  called  at 
ten  in  the  morning.  I  found  all  the  carts 
already  full.  At  last  they  gave  me  a  very 
uncomfortable  seat  next  to  a  woman  who 
boasted  that  she  was  Robespierre's  friend. 
At  last  we  went  out  of  the  courtyard,  leav- 
ing behind  our  fellow-prisoners  who  were 
trying  to  restrain  their  tears  for  fear  of 
being  seen.  Just  as  we  were  going  through 
the  gate,  the  convoy  was  stopped  and  the 
roll  called  over  again,  in  order  to  see  that 
all  were  present.  We  were  surrounded 
by  National  Guards  and  remained  for  one 
hour  under  the  castle  windows,  in  full  sight 
of  the  poor  mothers  left  inside  crying  over 
their  daughters' departure.  Some  raised 
their  hands  to  heaven  as  if  to  bless  their 
children  for  the  last  time,  and  this  scene 
is  still  present  to  my  memory,  as  so  many 
of  those  who  either  gave  or  received  that 
blessing  afterwards  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold. I  wish  I  could  describe  the  dread- 
ful and  distressing  scene  at  the  moment 
of  our  departure,  out  I  am  powerless  to 
do  so.  I  was  myself  terribly  distressed, 
and  tried  in  vain  to  conceal  my  feelings." 

II. 
"  We  were  taken  in  carts  from  Chantilly 
to  Paris,  and  the  incessant  rain,  coupled 
with  the  slow  progress  and  joltings  of  the 
journey,  transformed  it  into  a  cruel  trial. 
It  was  fourteen  hours  before  we  reached 
Paris ;  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
ano^we  knew  not  whither  we  were  going. 
The  convoy  went  first  to  the  Madelon- 
nettes,  then  to  Sainte  P^lagie,  where  they 
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refused  to  receive  us,  saying  there  was  no 
room,  and  finally  to  the  Plessis,  a  former 
university  school,  near  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege of  Louis-le-Grand,  and  where  at  last 
we  found  the  term  of  our  painful  wander- 
ings. A  man,  clad  in  a  sort  of  dressing- 
gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  hanging  from 
bis  waist,  let  us  in,  and  tnrough  the  light 
of  his  lantern  I  saw  the  prison  doors, 
enormous  iron  bars,  and  in  fact  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  gaol.  We  first  went 
through  several  gates,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
we  were  surrounded  by  armed  gaolers,  tall 
and  strong,  with  sleeves  turned  up,  red 
caps  on  their  heads,  using  bad  language 
corresponding  to  their  appearance.  I  was 
shocked  to  find  that  these  men  affected  at 
once  to  place  themselves  on  a  familiar 
footing  with  the  young  girls  in  our  con- 
voy. I  earnestly  Degged  of  the  ladies  who 
were  with  me  that  each  of  us  should  take 
a  young  girl  under  her  guard,  in  order  to 
protect  them  against  these  ruffians.  I 
took  under  my  care  Mile,  de  Pons,  and 
told  her  to  stand  behind  me,  catch  hold  of 
my  dress,  and  not  to  leave  me  on  any  ac- 
count. It  was  then  two  in  the  morning, 
and  we  suffered  much  from  hunger  and 
thirst.  A  gaoler  brought  us  a  pail  of 
water,  which  favor  was  much  appreciated." 

For  several  hours  the  prisoners  had  to 
wait  in  a  room  with  windows  without  panes, 
and  nothing  but  a  few  wooden  forms  to  sit 
upon.  Madame  de  Duras,  however,  does 
not  complain  of  her  painful  position. 

**  I  followed  the  edifying  example  of 
one  of  my  companions,"  she  writes,  "  and 
having  gone  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  I 
read  the  office  of  the  day  and  the  holy 
mass.  It  was  Passion  Sunday,  and  like 
our  divine  Saviour,  we  were  exposed  to 
insults  and  had  to  try  to  imitate  his  pa- 
tience." 

At  last  they  had  rooms  given  them ; 
but  we  will  let  Madame  de  Duras  describe 
what  accommodation  they  offered. 

u  Mile,  de  Pons  had  not  left  me  since 
our  arrival  at  the  Plessis.  We  both  ex- 
amined the  place  we  were  to  live  in,  and 
found  there  was  just  room  for  two  beds, 
close  to  one  another;  the  poor  girl  began 
to  cry  when  she  saw  our  cell,  and  ex- 
claimed :  *  We  are  then  destined  to  perish  ; 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  live  in  such  a 
narrow  place ;  O  my  God  !  may  my  friends 
never  come  to  such  a  place  ! ' 

"  The  fact  is,  our  furniture  consisted  in 
two  chairs,  and  mattresses  on  the  floor, 
with  no  pillows  but  the  wall.  Fortunately 
the  place  had  been  washed  lately,  so  it  was 
clean.  Our  first  night  was  excellent;  I 
was  so  tired  by  the  preceding  day's  hard- 
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ships  that  I  slept  soundly,  and  so  did  my 
young  companion,  for  many  hours.  When 
I  got  up,  I  saw  the  beautiful  view  from 
our  prison  windows,  all  Paris  in  sight.  I 
reflected  sadly  on  the  dreadful  state  my 
poor  country  was  in,  after  having  experi- 
enced such  glory,  peace,  and  security.  I 
pictured  to  myself  all  the  horrors  that 
were  being  committed,  and  tears  came  to 
my  eyes ;  Dut  I  would  not  let  them  flow, 
from  fear  of  affecting  Mile,  de  Pons  when 
she  should  get  up." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Madame  de 
Pons  herself  was  brought  to  Paris  with  a 
convoy  of  prisoners,  and  Madame  de 
Duras  was  able  to  give  back  to  her  the 
precious  trust  which  she  had  been  able  to 
preserve  from  harm.  Madame  de  Duras 
was  left  the  sole  occupant  of  her  room, 
and  was  beginning  to  congratulate  herself 
on  it,  when  she  was  transferred  to  another 
room  on  the  fifth  floor.  The  new  quarters 
looked  better  at  first,  but  the  poor  prisoner 
soon  found  out  that  it  was  quite  the  con- 
trary. "We  slept  in  freshly  plastered 
rooms,  which  irritated  my  throat  so  much 
that  I  had  to  drink  milk  to  oure  it.  There 
was  on  the  staircase  a  very  unwholesome 
smell,  and  the  windows  were  all  barred 
and  boarded  up,  to  prevent  us  from  throw- 
ing letters  out.  Close  to  me  lived  fish- 
women,  degraded  women  of  the  Rue  de 
Chartres,  some  other  women  afflicted  with 
a  dreadful  disease,  the  executioner's  mis- 
tress, and  a  drunkard  who  pretended  to  be 
a  lady  of  quality,  but  whose  manners 
showed  her  to  be  anything  but  what  she 
pretended  to  be.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  a  terrible  noise  every  night,  and 
used  to  come  to  our  rooms  and  abuse  us. 
It  is  true  she  afterwards  begged  our  par- 
don for  her  behavior.  I  could  not  help 
feeling  for  her.  Another  of  my  neighbors 
was  a  lady  of  the  court,  who  was  crazy, 
and  who  had  unfortunately  taken  a  liking 
to  me.  1  was  compelled  to  be  on  my 
guard  against  her,  and  she  proved  tire- 
some, disagreeable,  and,  in  fact,  a  regular 
cause  of  trouble. 

"  We  were  divided  into  parties  of  twelve, 
and  had  all  to  eat  out  of  the  same  dish, 
using  a  wooden  spoon,  but  no  fork,  as  the 
gaolers  considered  the  latter  a  dangerous 
weapon.  I  took  no  notice  of  this  prohi- 
bition, however,  and  had  a  wooden  fork 
made  for  my  use.  We  also  had  each  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  I  have  kept  mine  for 
curiosity's  sake,  although  I  never  used  it. 
It  looked  as  if  they  tried  their  best  to  dis- 
gust us  as  much  as  possible.  There  was 
no  table-cloth,  the  tables  were  never  swept, 
and  had  a  very  offensive  smell  on  account 
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of  the  wine  continually  spilt  on  them.  We 
found  all  sorts  of  dirt  in  our  dishes,  and 
we  were  waited  upon  by  the  dirtiest 
amongst  our  fellow-prisoners.  Pigs  were 
allowed  to  run  loose  in  the  hall  during  din- 
ner-time. One  day  bills  were  posted  up 
informing  us  that  we  were  not  to  have  more 
food  than  was  necessary  to  prevent  us 
from  starving.  Supper  was  almost  a  non- 
entity. Amongst  the  people  I  knew,  Mes- 
dames  de  Courtilles,  De  Rochechouart, 
and  De  Richelieu  used  to  take  their  meals 
with  the  fish-women,  while  Madame  et 
Mile,  de  Pons  took  theirs  with  Mile.  Der- 
vieux,  of  the  opera,  a  negro  woman,  and 
some  female  sans  culottes. 

"  Meanwhile,  although  the  guillotine 
was  at  work  every  day,  the  number  of 
prisoners  was  continually  increased,  and 
the  victims  were  usually  called  to  the 
tribunal  while  taking  exercise.  Carts  came 
to  fetch  them,  and  also  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville's  carriage,  which  was  crammed  with 
prisoners,  and  the  driver  of  which  was 
worthy  of  his  cruel  master.  Dressed  in 
the  costume  of  a  rope-dancer,  be  used  to 
cut  capers  when  the  prisoners  got  into  the 
carriage.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  our 
terror  whenever  we  saw  the  front  door 
open.  I  fancy  I  can  still  hear  the  bang- 
ing of  the  door.  The  ushers  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  used  to  arrive  before 
the  carts,  with  a  handful  of  indictments. 
There  was  immediately  a  death  -  like 
silence  ;  every  one  thought  he  was  going 
to  hear  his  name  called  out;  on  every 
face  was  consternation  and  fright,  terror 
m  every  heart.  The  ushers  walked  up- 
stairs to  call  the  prisoners,  and  gave  them 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  get  ready. 
We  then  bade  to  those  who  were  going  a 
sad  farewell.  The  only  period  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  during  which  we  felt 
our  life  secure  was  from  10  p.m.  to  7  A.M., 
and  one  may  guess  how  light  was  our 
sleep,  when  taken  amidst  such  anxieties, 
and  often  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
new  convoys. 

*'  Another  misfortune  soon  fell  upon  us. 
There  was  an  outbreak  of  small-pox. 
Madame  de  Re*aux  died  of  it ;  she  was 
eighty-four  years  old.  An  only  son  died 
also  under  "the  eyes  of  his  father  and 
mother.  To  their  entreaties  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  prison,  far  from  the  place 
recalling  to  their  mind  their  son's  death,  a 
refusal  was  given.  They  had  to  drink  the 
bitter  cup  of  their  woes  to  the  very  dregs. 
Mesdames  de  Machault,  who  were  very 
old,  were  also  struck  with  the  disease, 
which  inspired  much  horror  to  those  who 
did  not  suffer  from  it;  but  luckily,  it  did 


not  spread  further;  a  remarkable  occur- 
rence, in  a  place  where  so  many  people 
were  crowded  together.  It  was  dreadful 
to  see  what  little  care  was  taken  of  the 
patients.  No  remedies  could  be  procured 
for  them,  even  if  one  offered  to  pay  for 
them.  I  saw  a  very  strong  woman  die, 
who  might  have  lived  if  she  had  been 
properly  looked  after.  And  meanwhile 
new  convoys  arrived  every  moment  from 
all  departments.  One  of  them  brought  to 
our  prison  eighty  country  women  from 
Vivarais,  wearing  very  singular  dresses. 
We  asked  them  the  cause  of  their  arrest, 
and  they  made  us  understand  in  their 
patois  that  it  was  for  having  gone  to  mass. 
This  crime  was  considered  such  a  heinous 
one  that  they  were  sent  at  once  before  the 
Tribunal,  which  jokers  used  to  call  Fou- 
quier Tinville's  shop.  Then  came  another 
convoy  with  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
prisoners  from  Neuilly-sur-Seine.  It  was 
mostly  composed  of  gentlemen  who  had 
gone  to  live  at  Neuilly  at  the  time  it  was 
decreed  that  all  of  the  upper  class  not  yet 
arrested  should  go  and  live  several  leagues 
out  of  Paris.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
vanity,  for  the  times  we  were  living  in, 
was  that  many  people  who  were  not  of  the 
upper  class  had  obeyed  the  order,  and 
now  they  were  arrested  as  such.  The 
servants,  both  male  and  female,  were  also 
under  arrest,  and  there  were  people  of 
every  class  of  society  amongst  them  :  six 
Nuns  of  the  Visitation,  one  of  whom  was 
Madame  de  Tourzel's  sister,  Mile,  de 
Croy;  and  also  Madame  de  Choiseul, 
Madame  Hippolyte  de  Choiseuil,  and 
Madame  de  Seran. 

"The  whole  party  was  rigorously 
searched,  and  at  last,  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  they  were  given  their  quar- 
ters. The  six  nuns  were  sent  to  the  fifth 
floor,  there  to  be  lodged  with  twenty-five 
fish-women.  They  were  all  dying  of  hun- 
ger, and  we  gave  them  what  we  had.  I 
remember  I  made  some  sort  of  dish  for 
the  Choiseul  family,  and  they  found  it  de- 
licious. Bread  and  a  little  wine,  our  usual 
fare,  was  all  we  could  offer  to  the  new- 
comers. One  would  hardly  believe  that 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  miseries,  some 
prisoners  used  to  play  music,  and  sing  in 
a  chorus  republican  songs.  Women  were 
not  only  careful  about  their  dress,  but 
even  there  did  not  give  up  the  art  of 
coquetry,  although  we  were  not  only 
threatened  with  death  by  the  guillotine, 
but  also  by  being  shot. 

"  A  new  wall  had  been  built  up  in  our 
courtyard,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was 
meant  for  us  to  be  placed  against  it  and 
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jhot.  One  of  the  keepers  told  me  that  he 
thought  that  I  would  show  a  brave  face 
when  going  to  the  guillotine ;  I  coolly 
answered,  I  thought  I  would.  Another 
would  boast  of  the  speed  with  which  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  settled  its  busi- 
ness, and  he  added,  that  to  put  things 
right  it  would  be  necessary  to  knock  off 
seven  hundred  thousand  heads.  In  order 
to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  va- 
rious classes  of  prisoners,  a  new  plan  was 
discovered,  viz.,  that  of  charging  them 
with  conspiracy. 

"  I  sometimes  thought  that  my  parents 
might  escape  on  account  of  their  old  age 
and  high  character;  I  alone,  thought  I, 
was  doomed,  for  the  many  refusals  I  had 
met  with  made  me  understand  that  I 
should  never  see  them  again  in  this  world. 
This  was  a  great  sacrifice,  added  to  every 
day's  trials,  and  I  could  hardly  have  found 
courage  enough  to  bear  up  against  all  my 
afflictions,  if  1  had  not  completely  resigned 
myself  to  God's  will.  There  were  many 
opportunities  of  doing  charitable  work, 
and  this  was  a  relief.  One  day,  for  in- 
stance, a  poor  old  lady,  broken  down  by 
the  fatigue  of  her  long  and  painful  jour- 
ney, was  ill  used  by  the  gaolers,  who  com- 
pelled her  by  cruel  words  and  even  kicks, 
to  go  up  the  staircase  to  where  I  was 
lodged,  although  she  nearly  fainted  from 
exhaustion.  I  begged  this  cruel  'citizen  ' 
not  to  treat  her  like  a  beast  of  burden, 
but  to  let  me  take  care  of  her.  I  did  not 
obtain  this  favor  without  trouble,  but  at 
last,  with  the  help  of  a  companion,  I  man- 
aged to  get  her  away  from  him.  I  think 
she  was  Madame  de  Richelieu. 

"  Madame  de  Rochechouart  was  one  of 
the  persons  who  was  seriously  ill  when 
they  entered  the  prison,  but  left  it  com- 
pletely cured.  When  she  was  arrested  at 
Courteilles,  she  was  so  ill  that  most  people 
thought  she  would  not  get  as  far  as  Paris. 
However,  she  reached  Paris,  and  was  im- 
prisoned there  in  aroom  which  had  been 
freshly  whitewashed,  with  no  fire,  and 
the  wind  blowing  through  the  paneless 
windows  ;  she  recovered  all  the  same,  and 
I  attributed  this  cure  to  the  hard  life  to 
which  we  were  subjected.  We  were  only 
allowed  as  much  food  as  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  us  alive  ;  but  our  men- 
tal troubles  counteracted  the  effect  of 
hardships  on  our  bodies.  I  remember 
one  night  I  was  so  hungry,  that  I  had  to 
get  up  and  eat  a  piece  of  chocolate,  and  I 
wondered  that  I  could  feel  hunger  so 
acutely  at  a  moment  when  the  sad  thoughts 
of  my  mind  prevented  me  from  sleeping. 
Another  day,  I  was  talking  with  Madame 


de  la  Fayette  (the  celebrated  general's 
wife)  on  this  subject,  and  I  told  her  that  I 
thought  it  wonderful  that  with  the  threat  of 
death  always  present  to  our  mind,  we  could 
find  time  to  think  of  what  our  meal  next 
day  was  to  consist  of. 

*•  I  used  to  read  the  prayers  for  a  holy 
death  for  myself  and  others,  and  I  did 
so  so  often  that  I  have  still  the  habit  of 
reciting  them  even  now.  I  felt  much 
aggrieved  at  seeing  death  approach  with- 
out its  being  possible  to  procure  religious 
assistance,  and  this  seemed  to  me  the 
harder,  as  there  were  two  hundred  priests 
shut  up  in  our  prison.  But  any  communi- 
cation with  them  was  strictly  prohibited. 
Many  of  us  suffered  much  from  this  state 
of  things,  but  I  told  them,  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  go  to  confession,  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  accept  meekly 
their  doom,  to  excite  themselves  to  per- 
fect contrition,  and  so  to  obtain  mercy. 
Personally,  I  did  not  trouble  myself  much 
about  this,  as  I  was  wholly  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God. 

"  I  cannot  understand  now  the  savage 
curiosity  which  induced  us  to  look  out  of 
our  windows  at  the  carts  filled  with  human 
beings,  which  took  their  victims  to  the 
scaffold.  I  once  remarked  to  my  friends 
that  formerly  we  would  have  gone  far  out 
of  our  way  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  with 
a  criminal  led  to  the  gallows,  while  now 
we  looked  without  emotion  upon  innocent 
victims  led  to  death.  Perhaps  we  became 
hardened  to  these  spectacles  from  having 
to  live  in  close  contact  with  beings  who 
were  harsh  and  cruel. 

44  On  the  22nd  of  July,  there  was  a  re- 
port that  some  ladies  of  the  Noailles  family 
had  been  sentenced  to  death.  I  did  not 
tell  anything  about  it  to  Madame  de  la 
Fayette  (herself  a  Noailles),  but  tried  in 
vain  to  find  out  the  truth  of  this  rumor. 
Soon  afterwards,  I  read  a  paper  which 
mentioned  that  Madame  la  Marlchale  de 
Noailles  and  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen  had 
been  guillotined.  It  said  nothing  about 
my  dear  little  sister-in-law.* 

44  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  any  news 
from  outside ;  as  the  men  who  carried  out 
this  system  of  terror  were  beginning  to 
tremble  for  themselves.  When  I  ques- 
tioned them,  I  got  nothing  but  vague 
answers.  I  could  hardly  doubt  the  truth 
of  this  terrible  news,  but  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  of  it  before  informing  Madame  de  la 

•  The  lady  alluded  to  was  Madame  the  Vicomtesse 
de  Noailles,  daughter  of  the  Due  d'Ayen,  son  of  Mar- 
shal de  Noailles,  sister  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and 
Louis  de  Noailles'  wife,  and  consequently  Madame  de 
Doras' »  cousin  and  sister-in-law. 
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Fayette  of  the  sad  death  of  her  mother  and 
sister-in-law,  the  Duchesse  d'Ayen.  I  tried 
in  vain  to  break  the  dreadful  news  gradu- 
ally, Madame  de  la  Fayette  would  not  take 
any  hint,  and  thought  her  family  was  not  in 
danger.  Meanwhile,  I  gave  some  money 
to  one  of  the  gaolers,  in  order  to  obtain 
certainty  about  the  dreaded  news.  I  loved 
the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles  as  a  daughter 
and  as  a  friend,  for  she  was  endowed  with 
every  virtue  and  every  charm.  She  was 
the  member  of  my  family  for  whom  I  felt 
the  greatest  attachment,  and  in  whom  I 
placed  most  confidence. 

"  How  could  I  tell  Madame  de  la  Fay- 
ette that  she  had  lost  at  one  fell  blow  her 
mother,  grandmother,  and  sister?  At 
last  she  began  to  be  struck  by  our  hesita- 
tion, when  she  questioned  those  around 
her  about  her  relatives.  She  inquired 
from  me  eagerly  whether  anything  had 
happened,  and  the  only  answer  I  could 
make  was  to  burst  into  tears.  She  under- 
stood at  once  that  she  had  lost  her  mother 
and  grandmother,  but  she  would  not  bring 
herself  to  believe  at  first  in  the  death  of 
her  sister,  whom  she  almost  worshipped. 
I  heartily  sympathized  with  her  pain  and 
sorrow,  But  she  remained  for  a  long  time 
in  a  dreadful  state,  and  her  sufferings  ag- 
gravated mine.  We  often  talked  to  each 
other  about  the  virtues  of  our  departed 
friends,  and  nothing  but  the  misfortunes 
of  those  around  us,  whom  we  were  called 
upon  to  comfort,  was  able  to  rouse  us  from 
our  despondency." 

"  Meanwhile,  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Mouchy  were  still  imprisoned  at  the  Lux- 
embourg, and  their  daughter  could  not  get 
any  news  of  them.  Madame  Latour  has 
given  in  her  diary  an  account  of  their  life 
in  prison,  but  I  am  compelled  to  pass  it 
over  from  lack  of  space,  and  to  come  at 
once  to  the  moment  when  the  aged  Mar- 
shal of  France  and  his  wife  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  To  friends  who  were  lament- 
ing over  his  fate,  the  aged  warrior  re- 
marked :  *  At  seventeen  I  mounted  the 
breach  for  my  king ;  at  eighty  I  am  going 
to  mount  the  scaffold  for  my  God;  my 
dear  friends,  I  am  not  to  be  pitied.'  His 
trial  was  over  in  a  very  short  time,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  guillotine  with  his  wife. 
His  wonderful  calmness,  the  result  of  a 
pure  conscience  and  honest  heart,  did  not 
forsake  him  at  the  last.  On  the  way  to 
the  guillotine,  a  wretch  shouted  to  him : 
4  The  sans  culottes  will  eat  up  thy  prop- 
erty and  drink  thy  wine/  He  calmly  an- 
swered: 'God  grant  that  you  may  nave 


some  bread  left  a  year  hence,  and  that  you 
be  not  compelled  to  eat  one  another.'  The 
famine  in  the  winter  of  1795,  and  tne  i°~ 
surrections  of  Prairial  and  Germinal,  jus- 
tified this  prophecy. 

"The  marshal  and  the  duchess  were 
both  executed  at  the  Barriere  du  Trdne, 
and  buried  in  a  small  graveyard  at  Picpus, 
outside  Paris,  where  thirteen  hundred  vic- 
tims of  the  Terror  await,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cross,  the  day  of  resurrection." 

Madame  de  Duras  herself  tells  us  how 
she  was  made  acquainted  with  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  her.  Some  of 
her  friends  having  received  letters  from 
the  Luxembourg,  she  eagerly  inquired 
whether  these  letters  mentioned  anything 
about  her  family. 

"Some  of  my  friends  answered  in  the 
negative,  others  seemed  not  to  know  what 
to  answer,  and  tried  in  vain  to  conceal 
their  compassion.  It  immediately  occurred 
to  my  mind  that  the  misfortune,  whfbh  had 
so  long  threatened,  had  at  last  befallen  us. 
.  .  .  Next  morning,  my  cousin,  Mile,  de 
la  Fayette,  entered  my  room  very  early ;  I 
immediately  read  my  fate  in  her  looks, 
which  were  full  of  concern  and  pity ;  how- 
ever, she  did  not  let  me  know  at  first  that 
both  my  father  and  mother  had  been  exe- 
cuted !  she  announced  one  death,  and  then 
the  other.  I  cannot  describe  the  blow  I 
felt  at  thinking  that  such  models  of  virtue, 
charity,  and  honor,  had  been  led  to  the 
scaffold.  The  affection  so  long  shown  to 
me  by  my  unfortunate  parents,  all  that  I 
owed  them,  the  precious  lessons  taught 
to  me  by  their  virtuous  example,  all  these 
thoughts  constantly  recurred  to  my  mind, 
and  I  could  hardly  breathe  for  sobbing." 

It  was  long  before  Madame  de  Duras 
recovered  from  that  blow ;  but  at  last  her 
moral  strength  and  her  earnest  piety  ena- 
bled her  to  master  her  feelings. 

44 1  perceived,"  she  writes,  "that  if  the 
Reign  of  Terror  were  to  continue  for  some 
time,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  former  nobility  to  escape ;  I  felt 
that  I  should  have  to  suffer  the  same  fate 
as  my  father  and  mother,  and  I  resolved 
to  imitate  their  resignation,  and  show  my 
respect  for  their  memory  by  dying  in  a 
way  worthy  of  them.  I  pictured  to  myself 
the  scene  which  would  take  place  at  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  armchair  on 
which  the  accused  sat,  and  every  evening 
before  retiring  to  rest  I  said :  4  Into  thy 
hands,  O  Lord/  and  arranged  my  few 
things  ready  for  distribution  to  my  friends 
in  the  morning,  in  case  I  should  be  called. 
I  exhorted  myself  to  forgiveness  of  my 
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enemies,  and  made  myself  ready  to  follow 
my  parents'  example. 

This  resolution  was  made  on  the  eve  of 
the  9th  of  Thermidor  (July  27, 1794),  a  day 
which  was  to  usher  in  for  the  prisoners 
some  hope  of  deliverance. 

••  Early  in  the  morning,  Paris  was  awak- 
ened by  the  firing  of  cannons.  Every 
prisoner  wondered  what  was  the  meaning 
of  this.  From  the  gaolers'  excitement, 
from  their  haggard  looks,  and  the  trouble 
on  their  face,  we  could  gather  that  some- 
thing was  going  on  prejudicial  to  their 
cause.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  report 
about  Robespierre's  execution.  Cries  of 
joy  could  be  heard  in  the  streets,  and  the 
word  *  Liberty '  began  to  be  whispered  in 
the  galleries  of  our  prison.  Next  day  the 
male  prisoners  were  allowed  to  walk  in 
the  courtyards  with  the  female  prisoners. 
One  felt  that  the  strain  of  oppression  had 
diminished.  On  the  third  day  some  of  the 
prisoners  were  let  out.  But  this  was  done 
according  to  the  new  rules  of  precedence : 
the  favor  was  granted  first  to  people  who 
were  not  nobles,  and  six  weeks  elapsed 
before  they  ventured  to  set  free  any  of  the 
nobility. 

44  One  of  the  commissaries  asked  me 
whether  I  was  of  noble  birth  ;  I  answered 
that  I  was;  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners 
blamed  me  for  speaking  thus  imprudently, 
but  I  would  not  tell  an  untruth,  and  be- 
sides it  would  have  been  useless. 

"After  a  time  they  began  to  set  free, 
priests,  officers,  and  landowners.  All 
those  who  had  come  from  Neuilly  were 
set  at  liberty,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
other  prisoners.  Amongst  them  were  sev- 
eral nobles,  arid  I  began  to  think  for  the 
first  time  that  I  was  not  doomed  to  remain 
for  my  lifetime  at  the  Plessis.  We  had 
been  told  that  some  members  of  the  Con- 
vention were  going  round  the  prisons  in 
order  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty,  and 
that  Bourdon-de  POise  and  Legendre  were 
coming  to  our  prison.  On  the  16th  of 
October  the  main  gate  was  thrown  open, 
and  we  saw  their  carriage  drive  in,  a  pleas- 
ant sight  for  people  who  had  never  seen 
any  carriage  come  in  unless  it  was  to  start 
soon  after  with  a  load  of  victims. 

"  The  Conventionnels  went  to  the  keep- 
er's office,  and  soon  let  out  eighty  of  the 
common  prisoners ;  as  for  the  ci-devant s^ 
they  were  still  uncertain  about  their  fate. 
The  deputies  adjourned  their  next  meet- 
ing to  the  1 8th  of  October,  and  I  felt  that 
I  should  probably  be  examined  on  that 
day. 

"  I  felt  anxious  about  the  result,  as  I 
was  determined  to  answer  the  truth.    I 
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was  afraid  if  I  spoke  the  truth,  as  1  was 
determined  to  do,  that  I  should  remain 
shut  up  in  prison  for  many  years  to  come. 
On  that  day,  just  while  I  was  revolving 
those  thoughts  in  my  mind,  I  was  ordered 
to  the  office.  After  we  had  entered  the 
room  where  the  Conventionnels  held  their 
sitting,  we  were  harshly  told,  'Let  the 
ci-devants  go  and  wait  outside ;  it  is  not 
right  that  they  should  be  examined  before 
honest  sans  culottes?  So  we  withdrew, 
and  waited  for  nearly  three  hours,  stand- 
ing. I  was  busy  chatting  with  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  until  my  turn  came.  Bour- 
don asked  what  my  names  were,  and  when 
he  had  heard  them,  he  jumped  up  from 
his  chair  and  exclaimed:  'What  horrible 
names!  we  cannot  set  this  woman  free. 
Her  case  must  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  General  Safety.'  He  then  made 
some  inquiries  about  my  residence,  the 
length  of  my  imprisonment,  etc. 

"  Legendre,  the  butcher,  with  a  more 
humane  look  about  him,  told  his  col- 
league that  my  papers  were  correct,  that 
the  reports  about  me  were  good,  that  he 
knew  I  had  been  a  Lady  of  Charity  at  St. 
Sulpice.  Inwardly  I  felt  pleased  that  if  I 
was  set  free  it  would  be  owing  to  my  char- 
ity for  the  poor. 

"One  of  the  prisoners  present  kindly 
interfered,  and  praised  my  behavior  in 
prison ;  the  gaoler  confirmed  this  account 
and  enlarged  upon  my  obedience  to  the 
rules. 

"  I  was  leaning  negligently  against  a 
table  covered  with  our  judges' papers,  and 
I  have  since  been  told  that  they  found  my 
attitude  haughty.  They  came  to  no  deci- 
sion about  my  case,  but  most  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners  were  set  at  liberty.  I  withdrew, 
convinced  that  I  should  remain  in  prison, 
although  one  of  my  neighbors  assured  me 
that  my  name  was  on  the  list  of  those  who 
were  to  be  set  free.  1  returned  to  my 
room,  resigned  to  my  fate,  and  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  and  I  had  made  up  our  minds 
about  it. 

"  On  October  19,  1794,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  while  I  was  arranging  my 
room,  the  door  was  all  of  a  sudden  thrown 
open.  A  few  weeks  before  I  should  have 
thought  it  meant  the  bringing  of  my 
death-warrant,  and  even  now  I  hardly  ex- 
pected any  good  news.  But  some  one, 
whose  name  I  cannot  remember,  entered, 
and  kindly  said  : '  You  are  free.'  I  hardly 
would  believe  it;  but  the  porter  came  in, 
confirmed  the  news,  and  brought  the  war- 
rant which  set  me  at  liberty.  I  pondered 
sadly  about  the  use  1  was  to  make  of  my 
liberty.    1  had  no  one  to  look  to  for  coni- 
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fort,  I  was  far  away  from  my  son  and  from 
any  relative;  I  had  no  home  and  no 
money ;  and  so  I  felt  angry  at  the  con- 
gratulations I  received  from  the  very  gaol- 
ers and  gendarmes. 

44  In  this  whirl  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
the  memory  of  my  dear  son,  and  the 
thought  that  I  might  be  useful  to  him, 
awoke  my  courage  and  drew  me  out  of 
my  despondency.  My  things  were  soon 
packed  up  and  made  into  two  bundles.  I 
said  good-bye  to  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
who  was  doomed  to  remain  in  the  prison 
with  some  other  persons;  I  felt  grateful 
to  them  for  the  joy  they  expressed  at  my 
good  fortune,  while  they  themselves  re- 
mained in  bondage. 

44 1  took  a  porter  at  the  door  to  carry 
half  my  luggage,  and  I  went  to  my  moth* 
er-in-law's  house,  Rue  Bellechose.  She 
received  me  most  kindly." 

Here  we  must  part  with  Madame  de 
Duras  ;  her  troubles  were  far  from  being 
over.  She  had  to  suffer  from  cold  and 
hunger  during  the  hard  winter  of  1794- 
95,  but  her  miseries  were  then  persona), 
while  those  she  had  endured  in  prison 
were  common  to  her  fellow-prisoners,  and 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  dreary  and 
gloomy  gaols  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  far 
worse  than  any  of  the  Bastilles  the  new 
government  was  supposed  to  have  over- 
thrown. 

At  the  time  Madame  de  Duras  con- 
cluded her  journal,  in  1804,  she  was  still 
living  in  Paris,  and  bad  been  joined  there 
by  her  son  and  the  wife  he  had  just 
married,  who  was  destined  to  become  her- 
self an  accomplished  writer,  and  to  add 
through  her  literary  achievements  a  new 
lustre  to  the  family  name  of  Duras. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE  GOOD  LITTLE  GIRL. 
A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Her  name  was  Priscilla  Prodgers,  and 
she  was  a  very  good  little  girl  indeed.  So 
good  was  she,  in  fact,  that  she  could  not 
help  being  aware  of  it  herself;  and  that  is 
a  stage  to  which  very  many  quite  excel- 
lent persons  never  succeed  in  attaining. 
She  was  only  just  a  child,  it  is  true,  but 
she  had  read  a  great  many  beautiful  story- 
books, and  so  she  knew  what  a  powerful 
reforming  influence  a  childish  and  inno- 
cent remark,  or  a  youthful  example,  or  a 
happy  combination  of  both,  can  exert  over 
grown-up  people.    And  early  in  life  —  she 


was  but  eleven  at  the  date  of  this  true 
history  —  early  in  life  she  had  seen  clearly 
that  her  mission  was  to  reform  her  family 
and  relatives  generally.  This  was  a  heavy 
task  for  one  so  young,  particularly  in 
Priscilla's  case,  for  besides  a  father,  moth- 
er, brother,  and  sister,  in  whom  she  could 
not  but  discern  many  and  serious  failings, 
she  possessed  an  aunt  who  was  addicted 
to  insincerity,  two  female  cousins  whose 
selfishness  and  unamiability  were  painful 
to  witness,  and  a  male  cousin  who  talked 
slang  and  was  so  worldly  that  he  habitu- 
ally went  about  in  yellow  boots  !  Never- 
theless, Priscilla  did  not  flinch,  although, 
for  some  reason,  her  earnest  and  unremit- 
ting efforts  had  hitherto  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  deep  impression.  At  times  she 
thought  this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  she 
tried  to  reform  all  her  family  together, 
and  that  her  best  plan  would  be  to  take 
each  one  separately,  and  devote  her  whole 
energies  to  improving  that  person  alone. 
But  then  she  never  could  make  up  her 
mind  which  member  of  the  family  to  be- 
gin with.  It  is  small  wonder  tnat  she 
often  felt  a  little  disheartened ;  but  even 
that  was  a  cheering  symptom,  for  in  the 
books  it  is  generally  just  when  the  little 
heroine  becomes  most  discouraged  that 
the  seemingly  impenitent  relative  exhibits 
the  first  sign  of  softening. 

So  Priscilla  persevered ;  sometimes  with 
merely  a  shocked  glance  of  disapproval, 
which  she  had  practised  before  the  look- 
ing-glass until  she  could  do  it  perfectly, 
sometimes  with  some  tender,  tactful  little 
hint.  "  Don't  you  think,  dear  papa,"  she 
would  say  softly,  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
44  don't  you  think  you  could  write  your 
newspaper  article  on  some  other  day  ?  Is 
it  a  work  of  real  necessity  ?  "  Or  she 
would  ask  her  mother,  who  was  certainly 
fond  of  wearing  pretty  things, 44  How  much 
bread  for  poor,  starving  people  would  the 
price  of  your  new  bonnet  buy,  mother?  I 
should  so  like  to  work  it  out  on  my  little 
slate ! " 

Then  she  would  remind  her  brother 
Alick  that  it  would  be  so  much  better  if, 
instead  of  wasting  his  time  in  playing  with 
silly  little  tin  soldiers,  he  would  try  to 
learn  as  much  as  he  could  before  he  was 
sent  to  school ;  while  she  was  never  tired 
of  quoting  to  her  sister  Betty  the  line, — 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be 
clever  I 

which  Bettv,  quite  unjustly,  interpreted  to 
mean  that  Priscilla  thought  but  poorly  of 
her  sister's  intellectual  capacity. 

Once  when,  as  a  great  treat,  the  children 
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were  allowed  to  read  "  Ivanhoe  "  aloud, 
Priscilla  declined  to  participate  until  .she 
had  conscientiously  read  up  the  whole 
Norman  period  in  her  English  history; 
and  on  another  occasion  she  cried  bitterly 
on  hearing  that  her  mother  had  arranged 
for  them  to  learn  dancing,  and  even  en- 
dured bread  and  water  for  an  entire  day, 
rather  than  consent  to  acquire  an  accom- 
plishment which  she  feared,  from  what 
she  had  read,  would  prove  a  snare.  On 
the  second  day  —  well,  there  was  roast 
beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding  for  dinner, 
and  Priscilla  yielded;  but  she  made  the 
resolution  —  and  kept  it  too  —  that,  if  she 
went  to  the  dancing-class,  she  would 
firmly  refuse  to  take  the  slightest  pains  to 
learn  a  single,  step. 

I  only  mention  all  these  traits  to  show 
that  Priseitta  really  was  an  unusually  good 
child,  which  makes  it  the  more  sad  and 
strange  that  her  family  should  have  prof- 
ited so  little  by  her  example.  She  was 
neither  loved  nor  respected  as  she  ought 
to  have  been,  I  am  grieved  to  say.  Her 
papa,  when  he  was  not  angry,  made  the 
cruellest  fun  of  her  mild  reproof;  her 
mother  continued  to  spend  money  on 
dresses  and  bonnets,  and  even  allowed 
the  maid  to  say  that  her  mistress  was 
"  not  at  home,"  when  she  was  merely  un- 
willing to  receive  visitors.  Alick  and 
Betty,  too,  only  grew  more  exasperated 
when  Priscilla  urged  them  to  keep  their 
tempers,  and  altogether  she  could  not  help 
feeling  how  wasted  and  thrown  away  she 
was  in  such  a  circle. 

But  she  never  quite  lost  heart.  Her 
papa  was  a  literary  man,  and  wrote  tales, 
some  of  which  she  feared  were  not  as  true 
as  they  affected  to  be,  while  he  invariably 
neglected  to  insert  a  moral  in  any  of  them. 
Frequently  she  dropped  little  remarks  be- 
fore him  with  apparent  carelessness,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  put  them  in  print, 
but  he  never  did ;  she  never  could  recog- 
nize herself  as  a  character  in  any  of  his 
stories,  and  so  at  last  she  gave  up  reading 
them  at  all. 

But  one  morning  she  came  more  near  to 
giving  up  in  utter  despair  than  ever  before. 
Only  the  previous  day  she  had  been  so 
hopeful !  Her  father  had  really  seemed  to 
be  beginning  to  appreciate  his  little  daugh- 
ter, and  haa  presented  her  with  sixpence 
in  the  new  coinage  to  put  in  her  money- 
box. This  had  emboldened  her  to  such  a 
degree  that,  happening  on  the  following 
rooming  to  hear  him  ejaculate,  "  Confound 
it!"  she  had,  pressing  one  hand  to  her 
beating  heart  and  laying  the  other  hand 
softly  upon  his  shoulder  (which  is  the 


proper  attitude  on  these  occasions),  re- 
minded  him  that  such  an  expression  was 
scarcely  less  reprehensible  than  actual  bad 
language.  Upon  which  her  hard-hearted 
papa  had  told  her,  almost  sharply,  "  not  to 
be  a  little  prig  /  " 

Priscilla  forgave  him,  of  course,  and 
freely,  because  he  was  her  father  and  it 
was  her  duty  to  bear  with  him,  but  she 
felt  the  injustice  deeplv  for  all  that 
Then,  when  she  went  up  into  the  nursery, 
Alick  and  Betty  made  a  frantic  uproar 
merely  because  she  insisted  on  teaching 
them  the  moves  in  chess  when  they  per- 
versely preferred  reversi!  So,  feeling 
baffled  and  sick  at  heart,  she  had  put  on 
her  hat  and  run  out  all  alone  to  a  quiet 
lane  near  her  home,  where  she  could 
soothe  her  troubled  mind  by  thinking 
over  the  ingratitude  and  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion with  which  her  efforts  were  so  con- 
tinually met 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  up  the  lane 
when  she  saw,  seated  on  a  bench,  a  bent 
•Id woman  in  a  poke-bonnet,  with  a  crutch- 
handled  stick  in  her  hands,  and  this  old 
woman  Priscilla  (who  was  very  quick  of 
observation)  instantly  guessed  to  be  a 
fairy  —  in  which,  as  it  fell  out,  she  was 
perfectly  right. 

"Good-day,  my  pretty  child,"  croaked 
the  old  dame. 

"Good-day  to  vou,  ma'am,"  answered 
Priscilla  politely,  for  she  knew  that  it  was 
not  only  right,  but  prudent,  to  be  civil  to 
fairies,  particularly  when  they  take  the 
form  of  old  women.  "  But,  if  you  please, 
you  mustn't  call  me  pretty  —  because  I 
am  not  At  least,"  she  added,  for  she 
prided  herself  upon  her  truthfulness,  "not 
exactly  pretty.  And  I  should  hate  to  be 
always  thinking  about  my  looks,  like  poor 
Milly  —  she's  our  housemaid,  you  know 
—  and  I  so  often  have  to  tell  her  that  she 
did  not  make  her  own  face." 

"  I  don't  alarm  you,  I  see,"  said  the  old 
crone ;  "but  possibly  vou're  not  aware 
that  you're  talking  to  a  fairy  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am ;  but  I'm  not  a  bit  afraid, 
because,  you  see,  fairies  can  only  hurt  bad 
children.'1 

"  Ah  !  and  you're  a  good  little  child  — 
that's  not  difficult  to  see  ! " 

"  They  don't  see  it  at  home,"  said  Pris- 
cilla, with  a  sad  little  sigh,  "  or  they  would 
listen  more  when  I  tell  them  of  things 
they  oughtn't  to  do." 

"  And  what  things  do  they  do  that  they 
oughtn't  to,  my  child  —  if  you  don't  mind 
telling  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  1  don't  mind  in  the  least?  Pris- 
cilla hastened  to  assure  her ;  and  then  she 
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told  the  old  woman  all  her  family's  faults, 
and  the  trial  it  was  to  bear  with  them  and 
go  on  trying  to  induce  them  to  mend  their 
ways.  "  And  papa  is  getting  worse  than 
ever,"  she  concluded  dolefully.  "Only 
fancy,  this  very  morning  he  called  me  a 
little  prig ! " 

••  Tut-tut !  "  said  the  fairy  sympatheti- 
cally ;  "deary-deary  me!  So  he  called 
you  that,  did  he  ?  •  A  little  prig ! '  And 
yau%  too !  Ah  !  the  world's  coming  to  a 
pretty  pass  !  I  suppose,  now,  your  papa 
and  the  rest  of  them  have  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  you  are  too  young  and  too  in- 
experienced: to  set  up  as  their  adviser  — 
is  that  it  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  so,"  admitted  Priscilla. 
"  But  we  mustn't  blame  them,"  she  added 
gently ;  "  we  must  remember  that  they 
don't  know  any  better  —  mustn't  we, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  You  sweet  child  ! "  said  the  old  lady, 
with  enthusiasm ;  "  I  must  see  if  I  can't 
do  something  to  help  vou,  though  I'm  not 
the  fairy  I  used  to  be.  Still,  there  are 
tricks  I  can  manage  still,  if  I'm  put  to  it. 
What  you  want  is  something  that  will 
prove  to  them  that  they  ought  to  pay  more 
attention  to  you,  eh?  —  something  there 
can  be  no  possible  mistake  about  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Priscilla  eagerly ;  "  and  — 
and  —  how  would  it  be  if  vou  changed 
them  into  something  else,  just  to  show 
them ;  and  then  I  could  ask  for  them  Jo 
be  transformed  back  again,  you  know  V 

"What  an  ingenious  little  thing  you 
are !  "  exclaimed  the  fairy ;  "  but  let  us 
see ;  if  you  came  home  and  found  your 
cruel  papa  doing  duty  as  the  family  hat- 
stand,  or  strutting  about  as  a  Cochin 
China  fowl " 

"  O^yes  ;  and  I'd  feed  him  every  day, 
till  he  was  sorry,"  interrupted  the  warm- 
hearted little  girl  impulsively. 

"  Ah !  but  you're  so  hasty,  my  dear. 
Who  would  write  all  the  clever  articles 
and  tales  to  earn  bread  and  meat  for  you 
all  ?  Fowls  can't  use  a  pen.  No ;  we 
must  find  a  prettier  trick  than  that.  There 
was  one  I  seem  to  remember,  long,  long 
ago,  performing  for  a  good  little  ill-used 
girl,  just  like  you,  my  dearie,  just  like 
you.  Now,  what  was  it?  Some  gift  I 
gave  her  whenever  she  opened  her  lips 

"Why  /remember  —  how  funny  that 
you  should  have  forgotten  !  Whenever 
she  opened  her  lips,  roses  and  diamonds 
and  rubies  fell  out.  That  would  be  the 
very  thing !  Then  they'd  have  to  attend 
to  me  !  Oh,  do  be  a  kind  old  fairy,  and 
give  me  a  gift  like  that  —  do,  da  / " 


"  Now,  don't  be  so  impetuous  1  You 
forget  that  this  is  not  the  time  of  year  for 
roses;  and  as  for  jewels  —  well,  I  don't 
think  I  can  be  very  far  wrong  in  supposing 
that  you  open  your  lips  pretty  frequently 
in  the  course  of  the  day  ?  " 

"  Alick  does  call  me  a '  mag,' "  said  Pris- 
cilla ;  "  but  that's  wrong,  because  I  never 
speak  without  having  something  to  say. 
I  don't  think  people  ought  to  —  it  may  do 
so  much  harm,  mayn't  it  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  But,  anyhow,  if  we 
made  it  every  time  you  opened  your  lips, 
you  would  soon  ruin  me  in  precious  stones 
—  that's  plain.  No  ;  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter say  that  the  jewels  shall  only  drop 
when  you  are  saying  something  you  wish 
to  be  particularly  improving  —  how  will 
that  do?" 

"Very  nicely  indeed,  ma'am,  thank 
you,"  said  Priscilla,  "  because,  you  see,  it 
comes  to  just  the  same  thing." 

"  Ah,  well,  try  to  be  as  economical  of 
your  good  things  as  you  can.  Remember 
that  in  these  hard  times  a  poor  old  fairy's 
riches  are  not  as  inexhaustible  as  they 
used  to  be." 

"  And  jewels  really  will  drop  out  ?  " 

"  Whenever  they  are  wanted  to  •  point 
a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,' "  said  the  old 
woman,  who,  for  a  fairy,  was  particularly 
well-read.  "There,  run  along  home,  do, 
and  scatter  your  pearls  before  your  rela- 
tions." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Priscilla 
was  only  too  willing  to  obey  ;  she  ran  all 
the  way  home  with  a  light  heart,  eager  to 
exhibit  her  wonderful  gift.  "  How  sur- 
prised they  will  be ! "  she  was  thinking. 
"If  it  had  been  Betty  instead  of  me,  I 
suppose  she  would  have  come  back  talk- 
ing toads.  It  would  have  been  a  good 
lesson  for  her ;  but  still,  toads  are  nasty 
things,  and  it  would  have  been  rather  un- 
pleasant for  the  rest  of  us.  I  think  I 
won't  tell  Betty  where  I  met  the  fairy." 

She  came  in  and  took  her  place  demurely 
at  the  family  luncheon,  which  was  the  chil- 
dren's dinner;  they  were  all  seated  al- 
ready, including  her  father,  who  had  got 
through  most  of  his  writing  in  the  course 
of  the  morning. 

"  Now,  make  haste,  and  eat  your  din- 
ner, Priscilla,"  said  her  mother,  "or  it  will 
be  quite  cold." 

"  I  always  let  it  get  a  little  cold,  moth- 
er," replied  the  good  little  girl,  "so  that 
I  mayn't  come  to  think  too  much  about 
eating,  you  know." 

As  she  uttered  this  remark  she  felt  a 
jewel  producing  itself  in  some  mysterious 
way  from  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  and  saw  it 
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fall  with  a  clatter  into  her  plate.  "Ill 
pretend  not  to  notice  anything,"  she 
thought. 

"  Hullo ! "  exclaimed  Alick,  pausing  in 
the  act  of  mastication.  "  I  say,  Prissie  /  " 

"If  you  ask  mother,  I'm  sure  she  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  most  ill-mannered  to 
speak  with  your  mouth  full,"  said  Priscilla, 
her  speech  greatly  impeded  by  an  im- 
mense emerald. 

"I  like  that!"  exclaimed  her  rude 
brother.  "Who's  speaking  with  their 
mouth  full  now  ?  " 

"'Their'  is  not  grammar,  dear,"  was 
Priscilla's  only  reply  to  this  taunt,  as  she 
delicately  ejected  a  pearl;  "you  should 
say  her  mouth  full."  For  Priscilla's  gram- 
mar was  as  good  as  her  principles. 

"But,  really,  Priscilla,  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  who  felt  some  embarrassment  at 
so  novel  an  experience  as  being  obliged  to 
find  fault  with  her  little  daughter ;  "  you 
should  not  eat  sweets  just  before  dinner ; 
and  —  and  couldn't  you  get  rid  of  them  in 
some  other  manner  r  " 

*'  Sweets  1"  cried  Priscilla,  consider- 
ably annoyed  at  being  so  misunderstood. 
"They  are  not  sweets,  mother  —  look." 
And  she  offered  to  submit  one  for  inspec- 
tion. 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  express  an  opin- 
ion," observed  her  father,  "  I  would  rather 
that  a  child  of  mine  should  suck  sweets 
than  colored  beads  ;  and,  in  either  case,  I 
object  to  having  them  prominently  forced 
upon  my  notice  at  meal-tiroes.  But  I  dare 
say  I'm  wrong.     I  generally  am." 

"  Papa  is  quite  right,  dear,"  said  her 
mother;  "it  is  such  a  dangerous  habit. 
Suppose  you  were  to  swallow  one,  you 
know.  Put  them  in  the  fire,  like  a  good 
girl,  and  go  on  with  your  dinner." 

Priscilla  rose  without  a  word,  her  cheeks 
crimsoning,  and  dropped  the  pearl,  ruby, 
and  emerald  with  great  accuracy  into  the 
very  centre  of  the  fire.  This  done,  she 
returned  to  her  seat  and  went  on  with  her 
dinner  in  silence,  though  her  feelings  pre- 
vented her  from  eating  very  much. 

"  If  they  choose  to  think  my  jewels  are 
only  beads,  or  jujubes,  or  acidulated 
drops,"  she  said  to  herself  bitterly,  "  I 
won't  waste  any  more  on  them,  that's  all ! 
I  won't  open  ray  lips  again  except  to  say 
quite  ordinary  things  —  so  there/" 

If  Priscilla  had  not  been  such  a  very 
good  little  girl,  you  might  almost  have 
thought  she  was  in  a  temper ;  but  she  was 
not  —  her  feelings  were  wounded,  that 
was  all,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

That  afternoon  her  aunt  Margarine, 
Mrs.  Hoyle,  came   to  call.    She  was  the 


aunt  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as 
being  given  to  insincerity;  she  was  not 
well  off,  and  had  a  tendency  to  flatter  peo- 
ple, but  Priscilla  was  fond  of  her,  notwith- 
standing, and  she  had  never  detected  her 
in  any  insincerity  towards  herself.  She 
was  sent  into  the  drawing-room  to  enter- 
tain her  aunt  until  her  mother  was  ready 
to  come  down,  and  her  aunt,  as  usual, 
overwhelmed  her  with  affectionate  admi- 
ration. "  How  pretty  and  well  you  are 
looking,  my  pet,"  she  began ;  "  and,  oh ! 
what  a  beautiful  frock  you  have  on  ! " 

"  The  little  silkworms  wore  it  before  I 
did,  aunt,"  said  Priscilla  modestly. 

"  How  sweet  of  vou  to  say  so  1  but  they 
never  looked  halt  so  well  in  it,  I'll  be 
bou— -  Why,  my  child,  you've  dropped 
a  stone  out  of  a  brooch  or  something  — 
look — on  the  carpet  there ! " 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Priscilla  carelessly, "  it  was 
out  of  my  mouth,  not  out  of  a  brooch.  I 
never  wear  jewellery.  I  think  jewellery 
makes  people  grow  so  conceited,  don't 
you,  Aunt  Margarine  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  dearest;  indeed,  you  are 
so  right,"  said  her  aunt  (who  wore  a  cameo 
brooch  as  large  as  a  tart  upon  her  cloak) ; 
"  and — and  surely  that  can't  be  a  diamond 
in  your  lap?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is.  I  met  a  fairy  this  morn- 
ing in  the  lanef  and  so "and  here 

Priscilla  proceeded  to  narrate  her  wonder- 
ful experience.  "  I  thought  it  might  per- 
haps make  papa  and  mamma  value  me  a 
little  more  than  they  do,"  she  said  wist- 
fully, as  she  finished  her  story ;  "  but  they 
don't  take  the  least  notice ;  they  made  me 
put  the  jewels  on  the  fire  —  they  did, 
really." 

"What  blindness!"  cried  her  aunt; 
"  how  can  people  shut  their  eyes  to  such  a 
treasure  ?  And  —  and  may  I  just  have  one 
look  ?  What !  you  really  don't  want  them  ? 
I  may  keep  them  for  my  very  own  ?  You 
precious  love !  Ah,  /  know  a  humble  home 
where  you  would  be  appreciated  at  your 
proper  worth.  What  would  I  not  give 
for  my  poor  naughty  Belle  and  Cathie  to 
have  the  advantage  of  seeing  more  of  such 
a  cousin  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  do  them 
much  good,"  said  Priscilla,  "  but  I  would 
try  my  best." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would,"  said  Aunt  Mar- 
garine ;  "and  now,  dearest  sweet,  I  am 
going  to  ask  your  dear  mamma  to  spare 
you  to  us  for  just  a  little  while  —  we  must 
Both  beg  very  hard." 

"  I'll  go  and  tell  nurse  to  pack  my 
things  now,  and  then  I  can  go  away  with 
you,    said  the  little  girl. 
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When  her  mother  heard  of  the  invita- 
tion, she  consented  quite  willingly.  *4  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  Margarine/'  she  said, 
**  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  the  child  to  have 
a  change.  She  seems  a  little  unhappy  at 
home  with  us,  and  she  behaved  most  un- 
like her  usual  self  at  lunch ;  it  can't  be 
natural  for  a  child  of  her  age  to  chew  large 
glass  beads.  Did  your  Cathie  and  Belle 
ever  do  such  a  thing?  " 

44  Never,"  said  Aunt  Margarine,  cough- 
ing; "  it  is  a  habit  that  certainly  ought  to 
be  checked,  and  I  promise  you,  my  dear 
Lucy,  that  if  you  will  only  trust  Priscilla 
to  me,  I  will  take  away  anything  of  that 
kind  the  very  moment  I  find  it.  And  I 
do  think,  poor  as  we  are,  we  shall  manage 
to  make  her  feel  at  home.  We  are  all  so 
fond  of  your  sweet  Priscilla." 

So  the  end  of  it  was  that  Priscilla  went 
to  stay  with  her  aunt  that  very  afternoon, 
and  her  family  bore  the  parting  with  the 
greatest  composure. 

44 1  can't  give  you  nice  food  or  a  pretty 
bedroom  to  sleep  in,  such  as  you  have  at 
home,"  said  her  kind  aunt.  "  We  are  very 
plain  people,  my  pet,  but  at  least  we  can 
promise  you  a  warm  welcome  !  " 

44  Oh,  auntie  ! "  protested  Priscilla, 4<  you 
mustn't  think  I  mind  a  little  hardship. 
Why,  if  beds  weren't  hard  and  food  not 
quite  nicely  cooked  now  and  then,  we 
should  soon  grow  too  luxurious  to  do  our 
duty,  and  that  would  be  so  very  bad  for 
us. 

44  Oh,  what  beauties  /"  cried  her  aunt 
involuntarily,  as  she  stooped  to  recover 
several  sparkling  gems  from  the  floor  of 
the  cab.  44 1  mean,  it's  better  to  pick 
them  up,  dear,  don't  you  think  ?  they  might 
get  in  people's  way,  you  know.  What  a 
blessing  you  will  be  in  our  simple  home ! 
I  want  you  to  do  all  you  can  to  instruct 
your  cousins;  don't  fee  afraid  of  telling 
them  of  any  faults  you  may  happen  to  see. 
Poor  Cathie  and  Belle,  I  fear  they  are 
very  far  from  being  all  they  should  be  ! " 
And  Aunt  Margarine  heaved  a  sigh. 

44  Never  mind,  auntie,  they  will  be  better 
in  time,  I  am  sure,  /wasn't  always  a 
good  girl." 

Priscilla  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  first 
few  days  of  her  visit;  even  her  aunt  was 
only  too  grateful  for  instruction,  and 
begged  that  Priscilla  would  tell  her,  quite 
candidly,  of  any  shortcomings  she  might 
notice.  And  Priscilla,  very  kindly  and 
considerately,  always  did  tell  her.  Belle 
and  Catherine  were  less  docile,  and  she 
saw  that  it  would  take  her  some  time  to 
win  their  esteem  and  affection ;  but  this 
was  just  what  Priscilla  liked  —  it  was  the 


usual  experience  of  the  heroines  in  the 
books,  and  much  more  interesting,  too, 
than  conquering  her  cousins'  hearts  at 
once. 

Still,  both  Catherine  and  Belle  persist- 
ently hardened  their  hearts  against  their 
gentle  little  cousin  in  the  unkindest  way ; 
they  would  scarcely  speak  to  her,  and 
chose  to  make  a  grievance  out  of  the  fact 
that  one  or  other  of  them  was  obliged,  by 
their  mother's  strict  orders,  to  be  con- 
stantly in  attendance  upon  her,  in  order 
to  pick  up  and  bring  Mrs.  Hoyle  all  the 
jewels  that  Priscilla  scattered  in  profusion 
wherever  she  went. 

44  If  you  would  only  carry  a  plate  about 
with  you,  Priscilla,"  complained  Belle  one 
day, "  you  could  catch  the  jewels  in  that." 

44  But  I  don't  want  to  catch  the  jewels, 
dear  Belle,"  said  Priscilla,  with  a  playful 
but  very  sweet  smile ;  44  if  other  people 
prize  such  things,  that  is  not  my  fault,  is 
it?  Jewels  do  not  make  people  any  hap- 
pier, Belle." 

44 1  should  think  not ! "  exclaimed  Belle ; 
44  I'm  sure  my  back  perfectly  aches  with 
stooping,  and  so  does  Cathie's.  There! 
that  big  topaz  has  just  gone  and  rolled 
under  the  sideboard,  and  mother  will  be 
so  angry  if  I  don't  get  it  out  It  is  too 
bad  of  you,  Priscilla.  /believe  you  do  it 
on  purpose." 

44  Ah,  you  will  know  me  better  some 
day,  dear,"  was  the  gentle  response. 

44  Well,  at  all  events,  I  think  you  might 
be  naughty  just  now  and  then,  Prissie, 
and  give  Cathie  and  me  a  half-holiday." 

44 1  would  do  anything  else  to  please 
you,  dear,  but  not  that ;  you  must  not  ask 
me  to  do  what  is  impossible." 

Alas!  not  even  this  angelic  behavior, 
not  even  the  loving  admonitions,  the  ten- 
der rebukes,  the  shocked  reproaches,  that 
fell,  accompanied  by  perfect  cascades  of 
jewels,  from  the  lips  of  our  pattern  little 
Priscilla,  succeeded  in  removing  the  ut- 
terly unfounded  prejudices  of  her  cousins, 
though  it  was  some  consolation  to  feel 
that  she  was  gradually  acquiring  a  most 
beneficial  influence  over  her  aunt,  who 
called  Priscilla  "her  little  conscience." 
For,  you  see,  Priscilla's  conscience  had 
so  little  to  do  on  her  own  account  that  it 
was  always  at  the  service  of  other  people, 
and,  indeed,  quite  enjoyed  being  useful, 
as  was  only  natural  to  a  conscientious 
conscience,  which  felt  that  it  could  never 
have  been  created  to  be  idle. 

Very  soon  another  responsibility  was 
added  to  little  Priscilla's  burdens.  Her 
cousin  Dick  —  the  worldly  one  with  the 
yellow  boots  —  came  home  after  his  an- 
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nual  holiday,  which,  as  he  was  the  junior 
clerk  in  a  large  bank,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  rather  late  in  the  year.  She  had 
looked  forward  to  his  return  with  some 
excitement.  Dick,  she  knew,  was  frivo- 
lous and  reckless  in  his  habits ;  he  went 
to  the  theatre  occasionally,  and  frequently 
spent  an  evening  in  playing  billiards  and 
smoking  cigars  at  a  friend's  house.  There 
would  be  real  credit  in  reforming  poor 
Cousin  Dick. 

He  was  not  long,  of  course,  in  bearing 
of  Priscilla's  marvellous  endowment,  and 
upon  the  first  occasion  they  were  alone 
together  treated  her  with  a  respect  and 
admiration  which  he  had  very  certainly 
never  shown  her  before. 

"You're  wonderful,  Prissie,"  he  said; 
"  Td  no  idea  you  had  it  in  you ! " 

•'  Nor  had  I,  Dick ;  but  it  shows  that 
even  a  little  girl  can  do  something." 

**  I  should  rather  think  so !  And  the 
way  you  look,  as  grave  as  a  judge  all  the 
time.  Prissie,  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  how 
you  manage  it.     I  wouldn't  tell  a  soul." 

"  But  I  don't  know,  Dick.  I  only  talk, 
and  the  jewels  come  — -.  that  is  all." 

"You  artful  little  girl !  You  can  keep 
a  secret,  I  see,  but  so  can  I.  And  you 
might  tell  me  how  you  do  the  trick.  What 
put  you  up  to  the  dodge?  I'm  to  be 
trusted,  I  assure  you." 

44  Dick,  you  can't,  you  mustn't  think 
there  is  any  trickery  about  it !  How  can 
you  believe  I  could  be  such  a  wicked  little 
girl  as  to  play  tricks  ?  It  was  an  old  fairy 
that  gave  me  the  gift.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  why  —  unless  she  thought  that  I  was 
a  good  child  and  deserved  to  be  encour- 
aged." 

"By  Jove!"  cried  Dick.  "I  never 
knew  you  were  half  such  fun." 

44 1  am  not  fun,  Dick.  I  think  fun  is 
generally  so  very  vulgar ;  and,  oh  1  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  say  4  by  Jove  ! '  Surely  you 
know  he  was  a  heathen  god  ?  " 

44 1  seem  to  have  heard  of  him  in  some 
such  capacity,"  said  Dick.  4J I  say,  Pris- 
sie, what  a  ripping  big  ruby ! " 

44  Ah,  Dick,  Dick,  you  are  like  the 
others !  I'm  afraid  you  think  more  of  the 
jewels  than  of  any  words  I  may  say,  and 
yet  jewels  are  common  enough. 

44  They  seem  to  be  with  you.  Pearls, 
too,  and  such  fine  ones !  Here,  Priscilla, 
take  them,  they're  your  property." 

Priscilla  put  her  hands  behind  her. 
"  No,  indeed,  Dick;  they  are  of  no  use  to 
me.  Keep  them,  please;  they  may  help 
to  remind  you  of  what  I  have  said. 

44  It's  awfully  kind  of  you,"  said  Dick, 
looking  really  touched.    44Then  —  since 


you  put  it  in  that  way — thanks,  I  will, 
Priscilla — I'll  have  them  made  into  a 
horseshoe  pin." 

44  You  mustn't  let  it  make  you  too  fond 
of  dress,  then,"  said  Priscilla;  "but  I'm 
afraid  you're  that  already,  Dick." 

44  A  diamond  ! "  he  cried.  "  Go  on 
Priscilla,  I'm  listening  —  pitch  into  me,  it 
will  do  me  a  lot  of  good  !  " 

But  Priscilla  thought  it  wiser  to  say  no 
more  just  then. 

That  night,  after  Priscilla  and  Cathie 
and  Belle  had  gone  to  bed,  Dick  and  his 
mother  sat  up  talking  until  a  late  hour. 

44  Is  dear  little  Cousin  Priscilla  to  be  a 
permanency  in  this  establishment?"  be- 
gan her  cousin,  stifling  a  yawn,  for  there 
had  been  a  rather  copious  flow  of  precious 
stones  during  the  evening. 

44  Well,  I  shall  keep  her  with  us  as  long 
as  I  can,"  said  Mrs.  Hoyle  ;  "  she's  such 
a  darling!  and  they  don't  seem  to  want 
her  at  home.  I'm  sure,  limited  as  ray 
means  are,  I'm  most  happy  to  have  sued 
a  visitor." 

44  She  seems  to  pay  her  way  —  only  her 
way  is  a  trifle  trying  at  times,  isn  t  it? 
She  lectured  me  for  half  an  hour  on  end 
without  a  single  check  ! " 

44  Are  you  sure  you  picked  them  all  up, 
dear  boy  ?  " 

44  Got  a  few  of  the  best  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket  now.  I'm  afraid  1  scrunched  a 
pearl  or  two,  though  —  they  were  all  over 
the  place,  you  know.  I  suppose  you've 
been  collecting  too,  mater? " 

"I've  picked  up  one  or  two,"  said  his 
mother ;  "  I  should  think  I  must  have 
nearly  enough  now  to  fill  a  bandbox.  And 
that  brings  me  to  what  I  wanted  to  consult 
you  about,  Richard.  How  are  we  to  dis- 
pose of  them?  she  has  given  them  all  to 
me." 

44  You  haven't  done  anything  with  them 
yet,  then?" 

44  How  could  I  ?  I  have  been  obliged 
to  stay  at  home.  I've  been  so  afraid  of 
letting  that  precious  child  go  out  of  my 
sight  for  a  single  hour,  for  tear  some  un- 
scrupulous persons  might  get  hold  of  her. 
I  thought  that  perhaps  when  you  came 
home,  you  would  dispose  of  the  pearls  for 
me." 

"  But,  mater,"  protested  Dick,  "  I  can't 
go  about  asking  who'll  buy  a  whole  band- 
box full  of  jewels ! " 

44  Oh,  very  well,  then.  I  suppose  we 
must  go  on  living  this  hugger-mugger 
life,  when  we  have  the  means  of  being  as 
rich  as  princes  — just  because  you  are  too 
lazy  and  selfish  to  take  a  little  trouble ! " 

"  I      know     something     about    these 
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things,"  said  Dick ;  "  I  know  a  fellow 
whcvs  a  diamond  merchant,  and  it's  not  so 
easy  to  sell  a  lot  of  valuable  stones  as  you 
seem  to  imagine,  mother.  And  then  Pris- 
cilla  really  overdoes  it,  you  know.  Why, 
if  she  goes  on  like  this,  she'll  make  dia- 
monds as  cheap  as  currants  ! " 

"/should  have  thought  that  was  a  rea- 
son for  selling  them  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
but  I'm  only  a  woman,  and  of  course  my 
opinion  is  worth  nothing.  Still,  you  might 
take  some  of  the  biggest  to  your  friend, 
and  accept  whatever  he'll  give  you  for 
them  ;  there  are  plenty  more  —  we  needn't 
haggle  over  the  price." 

'•  He'd  want  to  know  all  about  them  — 
and  what  should  I  say?  I  can't  tell  him 
a  cousin  of  mine  produces  them  whenever 
she  feels  disposed." 

44  You  could  say  they  have  been  in  the 
family  for  some  time,  and  you  are  obliged 
to  part  with  them.  I  don't  ask  you  to  tell 
a  falsehood,  Richard  !  " 

44  Well,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth," 
said  Dick, 4*  I'd  rather  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I'm  not  proud,  but  I  shouldn't 
like  it  to  get  about  among  our  fellows  at 
the  bank  that  I  went  about  hawking  dia- 
monds." 

44  But,  you  stupid,  undutiful  boy,  don't 
you  see  that  you  could  leave  the  bank  — 
you  need  never  do  anything  any  more; 
we  should  all  live  rich  and  happy  some- 
where in  the  country,  if  we  could  only  sell 
these  jewels.  And  you  won't  do  that  one 
little  thing!" 

"  Well,"  said  Dick,  "  I'll  think  over  it. 
I'll  see  what  I  can  do." 

And  his  mother  knew  that  it  was  per- 
fectly useless  to  urge  him  any  further,  for, 
in  some  things,  Dick  was  as  obstinate  as 
a  mule,  and  far  too  easygoing  and  careless 
ever  to  succeed  in  life.  He  had  promised 
to  think  over  it,  however,  and  she  had  to 
be  contented  with  that. 

On  the  evening  following  this  conversa- 
tion, Cousin  Dick  entered  the  sitting-room 
the  moment  after  his  return  from  the  City, 
and  found  his  mother  to  all  appearances 
alone. 

44  What  a  dear,  sweet  little  guileless  an- 
gel Cousin  Priscilla  is,  to  be  sure  !"  was 
his  first  remark. 

44  Then  you  have  sold  some  of  the 
stones!"  cried  Aunt  Margarine.  "Sit 
down,  like  a  good  boy,  and  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

44  Well, "  said  Dick,  "  I  took  the  finest 
diamonds  and  rubies  and  pearls  that  es- 
caped from  that  saintlike  child  last  night, 
in  the  course  of  some  extremely  disparag- 
ing comments  on  my  character  and  pur- 


suits —  I  took  those  jewels  to  Faysett  and 
Rosewater's,  in  New  Bond  Street  —  you 
know  the  shop,  on  the  right-hand  side  as 
you  go  up " 

44  Oh,  go  on,  Dick,  go  on  —  never  mind 
where  ii  is  —  how  much  did  you  get  for 
them?" 

44  I'm  coming  to  that;  keep  cool,  dear 
mamma.  Well,  I  went  in,  and  I  saw  the 
manager,  and  I  said :  4 1  want  you  to  make 
these  up  into  a  horseshoe  scarf-pin  for 
me. 

44  You  said  that !  you  never  tried  to  sell 
one !    Oh,  Dick,  you  are  too  provoking !  " 

44  Hold  on,  mater,  I  haven't  done  yet. 
So  the  manager  —  a  very  gentlemanly  per- 
son, rather  thin  on  the  top  of  the  head  — 
not  that  that  affects  his  business  capaci- 
ties, for,  after  all " 

44  Dick,  do  you  want  to  drive  me  fran- 
tic?" 

44 1  can't  conceive  any  domestic  occur- 
rence which  would  be  more  distressing  or 
generally  inconvenient,  mother  dear.  You 
do  interrupt  a  fellow  so.  I  forget  where 
I  was  now  —  oh,  the  manager,  ah,  yes. 
Well,  the  manager  said,  4  We  shall  be 
very  happy  to  have  the  stones  made  up  in 
any  design  you  may  select ' — jewellery,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  exercise  a  most  refining 
influence  upon  the  manners  — this  man 
had  the  deportment  of  a  duke  —  *  you  may 
select,'  he  said ;  *  but,  of  course,  I  need  not 
tell  you  that  none  of  these  stones  are  gen- 
uine.' " 

44  Not  genuine  ! "  cried  Aunt  Margarine 
excitedly.  44  They  must  be  —  he  was  ly- 
ing!" 

"West  End  jewellers  never  lie,"  said 
Dick  ;  "  but,  naturally,  when  he  said  that, 
I  told  him  I  should  like  to  have  some 
proof  of  his  assertion.  *  Will  you  take 
the  risk  of  testing?'  said  he.  4  Test 
away,  my  dear  man ! '  said  I.  So  he 
brought  a  little  wheel  near  the  emerald  — 
whizz !  and  away  went  the  emerald.  Then 
he  let  a  drop- of  something  fall  on  the  ruby 
—  and  it  fizzled  up  for  all  the  world  like 
pink  champagne. 4  Go  on,  don't  mind  me ! ' 
I  told  him;  so  he  touched  the  diamond 
with  an  electric  wire  —  phit!  and  there 
was  only  something  that  looked  like  the 
ash  of  a  shocking  bad  cigar;  then  the 
pearls — and  they  popped  like  so  many 
air-balloons.  4Are  you  satisfied?'  he 
asked.  4  Oh,  perfectly,'  said  I ;  4  you 
needn't  trouble  about  the  horseshoe  pin 
now.  Good-evening ; '  and  so  I  came  away, 
after  thanking  him  for  his  very  amusing 
scientific  experiments." 

44  And  do  you  believe  that  the  jewels  are 
all  shams,  Dick  ;  do  you  really  ?  ' 
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" 1  think  it  so  probable,  that  nothing  on 
earth  will  induce  me  to  offer  a  single  one 
for  sale.  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of 
it  at  the  bank.  No,  mater.  Dear  little 
Priscilla's  sparkling  conversation  may  be 
unspeakably  precious  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  but  it  has  no  commercial  value 
—  those  jewels  are  bogus,  shams,  every 
stone  of  them !  " 

Now,  all  this  time  our  heroine  had  been 
sitting  unperceived  in  a  corner  behind  a 
window-curtain,  reading  "The  Wide, 
Wide  World,"  a  work  which  she  was 
never  weary  of  perusing.  Some  children 
would  have  come  forward  earlier;  but 
Priscilla  was  never  a  forward  child,  and 
she  remained  as  quiet  as  a  little  mouse 
up  to  the  moment  when  she  could  control 
her  feelings  no  longer. 

"It  isn't  true  ! "  she  cried  passionately, 
bursting  out  of  her  retreat  and  confront- 
ing her  cousin,  "  It's  cruel  and  unkind 
to  say  my  jewels  are  shams  —  they  are 
real  —  they  are,  they  are  /  " 

"  Hullo,  Prissie ! "  said  her  abandoned 
cousin,  "so  you  combine  jewel-dropping 
with  eavesdropping,  eh  ?  " 

"  How  dare  you ! "  cried  Aunt  Marga- 
rine, almost  beside  herself,  "  you  odious 
little  prying  minx,  setting  up  to  teach 
your  elders  and  your  betters,  with  your 
cut-and-dried  priggish  maxims !  When  I 
think  how  I  have  petted,  and  indulged 
you  all  this  time,  and  borne  with  the  abom- 
inable litter  you  left  in  every  room  you 
entered  —  and  now  to  find  you  are  only 
a  little  conceited,  hypocritical  impostor  — 
oh,  why  haven't  I  words  to  express  my 
contempt  for  such  conduct  ?  why  am  I 
dumb  at  such  a  moment  as  this?" 

"  Come,  mother,"  said  her  son  sooth- 
ingly, "that's  not  such  a  bad  beginning  — 
1  should  call  it  fairly  fluent  and  expres- 
sive, myself." 

"  Be  quiet,  Dick.  I'm  speaking  to  this 
wicked  child,  who  has  obtained  our  love 
and  sympathy  and  attention  on  false  pre- 
tences, for  which  she  ought  to  be  put  in 
J>rison  —  yes,  in  prison  —  for  such  a  heart- 
ess  trick  on  relations  who  can  ill  afford 
to  be  so  cruelly  disappointed  !  " 

"But,  aunt!"  expostulated  poor  Pris- 
cilla, "you  always  said  you  only  kept  the 
jewels  as  souvenirs,  and  that  it  did  you 
so  much  good  to  hear  me  talk." 

"  Don't  argue  with  me,  miss !  If  I  had 
known  the  stones  were  wretched,  tawdry 
imitations,  do  you  imagine  for  an  instant 

"  Now,  mother,"  said  Dick,  "  be  fair ; 
they  were  uncommonly  good  imitations, 
you  must  admit  that  1 " 


"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  thought  they  were 
real  —  the  fairy  never  told  me  ! " 

"After  all,"  said  Dick,  "it's  not  Pris- 
cilla's fault.  She  can't  help  it  if  the 
stones  aren't  real,  and  she  made  up  for 
quality  by  quantity,  anyhow  —  didn't  you, 
Prissie  ?  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Richard  —  she 
could  help  it  —  she  knew*  it  all  the  time; 
and  she's  a  hateful,  sanctimonious,  little 
stuck-up  viper,  and  so  I  tell  her  to  her 
face ! " 

Priscilla  could  scarcely  believe  that 
kind,  indulgent,  smooth-spoken  Aunt  Mar- 
garine could  be  addressing  such  words  to 
her  —  it  frightened  her  so  much  that  she 
did  not  dare  to  answer,  and  just  then 
Cathie  and  Belle  came  into  the  room. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  they  began  penitently, 
"we're  so  sorry  —  but  we  couldn't  find 
dear  Prissie  anywhere,  so  we  haven't 
picked  up  anything  the  whole  after- 
noon." 

"  Ah,  ray  poor  darlings,  you  shall  never 
be  your  cousin's  slaves  any  more — don't 
go  near  her,  she's  a  naughty,  deceitful 
wretch;  her  jewels  are  false,  my  sweet 
loves,  false!  She  has  imposed  upon  us 
all  —  she  does  not  deserve  to  associate 
with  you ! " 

"  I  always  said  Prissie's  jewels  looked 
like  the  things  you  get  on  crackers,"  said 
Belle,  tossing  her  head. 

"Now  we  shall  have  a  little  rest,  I 
hope,"  chimed  in  Cathie. 

"  I  shall  send  her  home  to  her  parents 
this  very  night ! "  declared  Aunt  Marga- 
rine, "she  shall  not  stay  here  to  pervert 
our  happy  household  with  her  miserable 
gewgaws/" 

Here  Priscilla  found  her  tongue  :  "  Do 
you  think  I  want  to  stay?"  she  said 
proudly.  "  I  see  now  that  you  only  wanted 
to  have  me  here  because  —  because  of  the 
horrid  jewels ;  and  I  never  knew  they 
were  false ;  and  I  let  you  have  them  all, 
every  one,  you  know  I  did ;  and  I  wanted 
you  to  mind  what  I  said,  and  not  trouble 
about  picking  them  up  —  but  you  would 
do  it !  And  now  you  all  turn  round  upon 
me  like  this.  What  have  I  done  to  be 
treated  so  —  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  Bravo,  Prissie  ! "  cried  Dick.  "  Moth- 
er, if  you  ask  me,  I  think  it  serves  us  all 
jolly  well  right ;  and  it's  a  downright  shame 
to  bullyrag  poor  Prissie  in  this  way !  " 

"  I  don't  ask  you,"  retorted  his  mother 
sharply,  "so  you  will  kindly  keep  your 
opinions  to  yourself." 

"  Tra-la-la !  "  sang  rude  Dick,  "  we  are 
a  united  family  —  we  are,  we  are,  we 
are/" — a  vulgar  refrain  he  had  picked 
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up  at  one  of  the  burlesque  theatres  he  was 
only  too  fond  of  frequenting. 

But  Priscilla  came  to  him,  and  held  out 
her  hand  quite  gratefully  and  humbly. 
"Thank  you,  Dick,"  she  said,  "you  are 
kind,  at  all  events.  And  I'm  sorry  you 
couldn't  have  your  horseshoe  pin." 

"Oh,  hang  the  horseshoe  pin!"  ex- 
claimed Dick ;  and  poor  Priscilla  was  so 
thoroughly  cast  down  that  she  quite  forgot 
to  reprove  him. 

She  was  not  sent  home  that  night,  after 
all,  for  Dick  protested  against  it  in  such 
strong  terms  that  even  Aunt  Margarine 
saw  that  she  must  give  way ;  but  early  on 
the  following  morning  Priscilla  quitted  her 
aunt's  house,  leaving  her  belongings  to  be 
sent  on  after  her. 

She  had  not  far  to  walk,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  her  way  led  through  the  iden- 
tical lane  in  which  she  had  met  the  fairy. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  there,  on  the  very 
same  bench  and  in  precisely  the  same  atti- 
tude, sat  the  old  lady,  peering  out  from 
under  her  poke-bonnet,  and  resting  her 
knotty  old  hands  on  her  crutch-handled 
stick. 

Priscilla  walked  past  with  her  head  in 
the  air,  pretending  not  to  notice  her,  for 
she  considered  that  the  fairy  had  played 
her  a  most  malicious  and  ill-natured  trick. 

"  Hey-day ! "  said  the  old  lady  (it  is  only 
fairies  who  can  permit  themselves  sucn 
old  -  fashioned  expressions  nowadays), 
"hey-day  ;  why,  here's  my  good  little  girl 
again  !    Isn't  she  going  to  speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  she's  not ! "  said  Priscilla ;  but  she 
found  herself  compelled  to  stop,  notwith- 
standing. 

"Why,  what's  all  this  about?  You're 
not  going  to  sulk  with  me,  my  dear,  are 
you?" 

"  I  think  you're  a  very  cruel,  bad,  un- 
kind old  woman  for  deceiving  me  like 
this!" 

"Goodness  me!  Why,  didn't  the  jew- 
els come,  after  all? " 

"  Yes  —  they  came,  only  they  were  all 
horrid  artificial  ones — and  it  is  a  shame, 
it  />/"  cried  poor  Priscilla  from  her 
bursting  heart. 

"Artificial,  were  they?  that  is  really 
very  odd  !  Can  you  account  for  that  at 
all,  now?" 

"  Of  course  I  can't !  You  told  me  they 
would  drop  out  whenever  I  said  anything 
to  improve  people  —  and  I  was  always 
saying  them.  Aunt  had  a  bandbox  in  her 
room  quite  full  of  jewels." 

"  Ah,  you've  been  very  industrious,  evi- 
dently ;  it's  unfortunate  your  jewels  should 
all  have  been  artificial,  most  unfortunate. 


I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it,  unless  "  — 
and  here  the  old  lady  looked  up  queerly 
from  under  her  white  eyelashes  —  "  unless 
your  goodness  was  artificial,  too." 

44  How  do  you  mean?"  asked  Priscilla, 
feeling  strangely  uncomfortable.  "  I'm 
sure  I've  never  done  anything  the  least 
bit  naughty  —  how  can  ray  goodness  pos- 
sibly be  artificial  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  I  can't  explain  ;  but  I  know 
this— that  people  who  are  really  good  are 
generally  the  last  persons  to  suspect  it, 
and  the  moment  they  become  aware  of  it. 
and  begin  to  think  how  good  they  are,  and 
how  bad  everybody  else  is,  why,  somehow 
or  other,  their  goodness  crumbles  away, 
and  leaves  only  a  sort  of  outside  shell  be- 
hind it.  And — I'm  very  old,  and,  of 
course,  I  may  be  mistaken  —  but  I  think 
(I  only  say  I  think,  mind)  that  a  little  girl 
as  young  as  you  must  have  some  faults 
hidden  about  her  somewhere ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole  she  would  be  better 
employed  in  trying  to  find  them  out  and 
cure  them  before  she  attempted  to  correct 
those  of  other  people.  And  I'm  sure  it 
can't  be  good  for  any  child  to  be  always 
seeing  herself  in  a  little  picture,  just  as  she 
likes  to  fancy  other  people  see  her.  Very 
many  pretty  books  are  written  about  good 
little  girls,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  a  child 
may  exercise  a  great  influence  for  good  — 
more  than  they  can  ever  tell,  perhaps  — 
but  only  just  so  long  as  they  remain  natu- 
ral and  unconscious,  and  not  unwholesome 
little  pragmatical  prigesses,  for  then  they 
make  themselves  and  other  people  worse 
than  they  might  have  been.  But,  of  course, 
my  dear,  you  never  made  such  a  mistake 
as  that !  'r 

Priscilla  turned  very  red,  and  began  to 
scrapeone  of  her  feet  against  the  other. 
She  was  thinking,  and  her  thoughts  were 
not  at  all  pleasant  ones. 

"Oh,  Fairy,"  she  said  at  last,  "I'm 
afraid  that's  just  what  I  did  do !  1  was 
always  thinking  how  good  I  was,  and  put- 
ting everybody  —  papa,  mamma,  Alick, 
Betty,  Aunt  Margarine,  Cathie,  Belle,  and 
even  poor  Cousin  Dick  — right!  I  have 
been  a  horrid  little  hateful  prig,  and  that's 
why  all  the  jewels  were  rubbish.  But,  oh  ! 
shall  I  have  to  go  on  talking  sham  dia- 
monds and  things  all  the  rest  of  my  life?  " 

44 That,"  said  the  fairy,  "depends  en- 
tirely on  yourself.  You  have  the  remedy 
in  your  own  hands,  or  rather  lips." 

44  Ah,  you  mean  I  needn't  talk  at  all  ? 
But  I  must  —  sometimes.  I  couldn't  bear 
to  be  dumb  as  long  as  I  lived ;  and  it 
would  look  so  odd,  too." 

44 1  never  said  you  were  not  to  open  your 
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lips  at  all.  But  can't  you  try  to  talk  simply 
and  naturally,  not  like  little  girls  or  boys 
in  any  story-books  whatever,  not  to  *  show 
off'  or  improve  people,  only  as  a  girl 
would  talk  who  remembers  that,  after  all, 
her  elders  are  quite  as  likely  as  she  is  to 
know  what  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  do 
and  say  ?  " 

"I  shall  forget  sometimes,  I  know  I 
shall !"  said  Priscilla  disconsolately. 

"  If  you  do,  there  will  be  something  to 
remind  you,  you  know.  And  by-and-by, 
perhaps,  as  you  grow  up,  you  may,  quite 
by  accident,  say  something  sincere,  and 
noble,  and  true,  and  then  a  jewel  will  fall 
which  will  really  be  of  value." 

"No!"  cried  Priscilla,  "no,  please! 
Oh,  Fairy,'  let  me  off  that!  If  I  must 
drop  them,  let  them  be  false  ones  to  pun- 
ish me  —  not  real.  I  don't  want  to  be  re- 
warded any  more  for  being  good  —  if  I 
ever  am  really  good  1 " 

"Come,"  said  the  fairy,  with  a  much 
pleasanter  smile,  "you  are  not  a  hopeless 
case,  at  all  events.  It  shall  be  as  you 
wish,  then,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  the 
wisest  arrangement  for  all  parties.  Now 
run  away  home,  and  see  how  little  use  you 
can  make  of  your  fairy  gift." 

Priscilla  found  her  family  still  at  break- 
fast. "  Why,"  observed  her  father,  rais- 
ing his  eyebrows  as  she  entered  the  room, 
"here's  our  little  monitor  (oris  it  moni- 
tress,  eh,  Priscilla?)  back  again.  Chil- 
dren, we  shall  all  have  to  mind  our  p's 
and  q's,  and,  indeed,  our  entire  alphabet 
nowP' 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  her  mother,  kissing 
her  fondly,  "  Priscilla  knows  we're  all  de- 
lighted to  have  her  home." 

ilFm  not,"  said  Alick,  with  all  a  boy's 
engaging  candor. 

"  Nor  am  I,"  added  Betty ;  "  it's  been 
ever  so  much  nicer  at  home  while  she's 
been  away." 

Priscilla  burst  into  tears  as  she  hid 
her  face  upon  her  mother's  protecting 
shoulder. 

"  It's  true ! "  she  sobbed ;  "  I  don't  de- 
serve that  you  should  be  glad  to  see  me. 
I've  been  hateful  and  horrid,  I  know;  but, 
oh,  if  you'll  only  forgive  me  and  love  me, 
and  put  up  with  me  a  little,  I'll  try  not  to 
preach  and  be  a  prig  any  more  —  I  will, 
truly!" 

And  at  this  her  father  called  her  to  his 
side,  and  embraced  her  with  a  fervor  he 
had  not  shown  for  a  very  long  time. 

I  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  no  imitation  diamond,  ruby,  pearl,  or 
emerald  ever  again  proceeded  from  Pris- 


cilla's  lips.  Habits  are  not  cured  in  a 
day,  and  fairies  —  however  old  they  may 
be  —  are  still  fairies,  so  it  </;</ occasionally 
happen  that  a  mock  jewel  made  an  unwel- 
come appearance  after  one  of  Priscilla's 
more  unguarded  utterances.  But  she  was 
always  frightfully  ashamed  and  abashed 
by  such  an  accident,  and  buried  the  imita- 
tion stones  immediately  in  a  corner  of  the 
garden.  And  as  time  went  on,  the  jewels 
grew  smaller  and  smaller,  and  frequently 
dissolved  upon  her  tongue,  leaving  a 
faintly  bitter  taste,  until  at  last  they  ceased 
altogether,  and  Priscilla  became  as  pleas- 
ant and  unaffected  a  girl  as  she  who  may 
now  be  finishing  this  history. 

Aunt  Margarine  never  sent  back  the 
contents  of  that  bandbox;  she  kept  the 
biggest  stones  and  had  a  brooch  made  of 
them,  while,  as  she  never  mentioned  that 
they  were  false,  no  one  out  of  the  family 
ever  so  much  as  suspected  it. 

But,  for  all  that,  she  always  declared 
that  her  niece  Priscilla  had  bitterly  dis- 
appointed her  expectations  —  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  truest  thing  that  Aunt  Mar- 
garine ever  said.  F.  Anstey. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
ON  THE  NAMING  OF  NOVELS. 

When  Wilkie  Collins  died,  the  journals 
told  anecdotes  about  the  straits  he  had 
sometimes  found  himself  in  for  a  title. 
He  was  especially  perplexed,  it  seems, 
over  a  volume  of  stories,  which  ultimately 
entered  the  world  as  "  Mrs.  Zant  and  the 
Ghost,  and  other  Stories."  The  title  was 
not  so  deep  as  "La  Recherche  de  l'Ab- 
solu  "  nor  so  wide  as  "  Vanity  Fair,"  but 
it  was  enough, —  it  served,  and  the  book 
survived. 

The  pious  reader  probably  thinks  a  title 
a  matter  of  small  consequence,  a  thing  to 
be  left  to  the  end  like  the  preface ;  an  ac- 
complished book  might  be  trusted  to  name 
itself.  It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  him 
to  picture  writers  of  genius  racking  their 
brains  for  a  catching  title,  and  then  sol- 
emnly writing  up  to  it.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  title  is  often  found  to  be  a  first 
care  even  with  writers  of  genius.  The 
name  has  been  known  to  precede  the 
novel  by  an  interval  of  thirty  years.  Some 
novels  have  never  got,  and  never  will  get 
beyond  the  name.  That  is  the  case  with 
"  La  Quiquengrogne "  of  Victor  Hugo. 
The  name  which  found  its  novel  after 
thirty  years  of  waiting  was  The*ophile 
Gau tier's  "  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse."    In 
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the  rich  and  reckless  days  of  1830  it  was 
a  fashion  in  France  with  literary  begin- 
ners to  announce  on  the  backs  of  their 
first  books  an  imposing  list  of  forthcom- 
ing works  ;  it  attracted  attention  and  gave 
them  airs  of  established  authorship.  They 
would  choose  at  random  a  list  of  high- 
sounding  and  bizarre  titles  in  the  romantic 
taste  of  the  time,  without  being  at  all  in  a 
position  to  make  good  the  promise  or  hav- 
ing any  definite  plan  for  the  books  fore- 
shadowed. In  this  way  had  appeared  on 
Renduel's  covers,  a  fashionable  publisher 
of  the  day,  an  announcement  of  "  Le  Capi- 
taine  Fracasse."  Thirty  years  after  date 
Gautier  took  up  the  bill  drawn  by  his 
youth  on  futurity,  and  wrote  the  book. 
There  was  no  longer  any  commercial  obli- 
gation to  meet.  People  had  given  up  ask- 
ing, "When  is  «Le  Capitaine  Fracasse* 
coming  out?"  Most  people  fancied  it 
had  come  out ;  some  had  gone  the  length 
of  criticising  it.  But  none  the  less  the 
thing  was  on  Gautier's  conscience.  For 
thirty  years,  amid  the  thousand  cares  of 
life,  on  his  travels,  in  the  ceaseless  grind 
of  journalism,  he  was  haunted  by  a  re- 
morseful memory  of  the  unfulfilled  prom- 
ise, long  ago  forgotten,  no  doubt,  by  all 
save  himself.  There  is  an  Oriental, fan- 
tasy that  statues  and  people  in  pictures 
crowd  round  the  artist  at  the  judgment 
day  clamoring  for  souls.  Gautier  had  a 
dread  that  thus  he  would  meet  Le  Ca- 
pitaine Fracasse.  His  christening  had 
given  the  hero  an  inchoate  spiritual  exist- 
ence which  craved  completion,  an  incon- 
testable right  to  become  a  romance  in  two 
volumes.  And  so  in  the  fulness  of  time 
Gautier  endowed  him  with  his  two  vol- 
umes and  housed  him,  picturesquely  if 
uncomfortably,  in  the  Chateau  de  la  Mi- 
sere.  The  task  was  not  accomplished 
without  disturbing  sentimental  memories, 
and  waking  regrets  for  a  day  that  was 
dead  and  in  course  of  being  energetically 
buried  by  a  later  literary  generation.  Like 
an  architect  completing  an  unfinished  de- 
sign, Gautier  set  himself  to  write  "Le 
Capitaine  Fracasse"  in  the  fashion  of 
1830.  He  strove  to  forget,  to  shut  out 
the  uncongenial  present,  to  live  retrospec- 
tively in  the  beaux  jours  of  romanticism. 
The  reader  will  not  find  in  these  pages, 
Gautier  pathetically  observes,  any  politi- 
cal, moral,  or  religious  thesis ;  no  great 
problem  is  discussed,  no  cause  argued. 
Gautier,  you  see,  had  lived  too  long  into 
the  day  of  M.  Dumas^/x,  the  son  who  had 
declined  an  offer  from  his  wonderful  fa- 
ther of  a  partnership  in  his  magnificent 
business  of  romance  manufacture.    Even 


Flaubert,  who  could  still  talk  after  Gau- 
tier's own  heart  about  art  for  art's  sake, 
had  but  now  written  "  Madame  Bovary ; " 
and  the  art  of  "  Madame  Bovary  "  is  an- 
other pair  of  shoes  altogether  from  the 
art  of  "Le  Capitaine  Fracasse."  Here 
should  be  an  awful  example  to  a  name  not 
to  put  off  its  novel  for  thirty  years. 

The  sober  English  reader  may  decline 
to  accept,  as  a  normal  type  in  methods  of 
novel  writing,  the  man  who  flaunted  the 
famous  red  waistcoat  in  token  of  literary 
revolution.  Will  he  accept  Dickens? 
Well,  with  Dickens,  too,  the  title  was  the 
first  necessity,  the  originating  impulse. 
Till  he  had  fixed  upon  his  title,  he  could 
not  get  seriously  to  work.  He  was  in 
Genoa  in  1844,  and  had  a  Christmas  story 
to  write.  He  had  never,  he  said,  so  stag* 
gered  upon  the  threshold  before.  The 
subject  was  there,  but  he  had  not  found  a 
title  for  it,  or  the  machinery  to  work  it 
with.  "Sitting  down  one  morning  reso- 
lute for  work,  though  against  the  grain, 
his  hand  being  out  and  everything  inviting 
to  idleness,  such  a  peal  ot  chimes  arose 
from  the  city  as  he  found  'maddening.' 
All  Genoa  lay  beneath  him,  and  up  from 
it,  with  some  sudden  set  of  the  wind,  came 
in  one  fell  sound  the  clang  and  clash  of  all 
its  steeples,  pouring  into  his  ears  again 
and  again,  in  a  tuneless,  grating,  discord- 
ant, jarring,  hideous  vibration,  that  made 
his  ideas  *spin  round  and  round  till  they 
lost  themselves  in  a  whirl  of  vexation  and 
giddiness  and  dropped  down  dead.' "  A 
couple  of  days  later  he  wrote  to  Forster  a 
letter  of  one  sentence :  "  We  have  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight,  Master  Shallow." 
A  few  days  later  he  writes  again  :  "  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  have  my  title  and  see  my 
way  how  to  work  the  bells.  Let  them 
clash  upon  me  now  from  all  the  churches 
and  convents  in  Genoa.  I  see  nothing  but 
the  old  London  belfry  I  have  set  them  in. 
In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio."  Thus  it  was 
always  with  Dickens  when  setting  about 
a  new  novel.  Despondency,  doubts,  diffi- 
culties, and  endless  experimenting,  sug- 
gesting, sifting,  rejecting  of  titles.  Then 
of  a  sudden,  a  title  found,  and  he  was  off 
on  the  composition  of  the  book.  Never 
were  the  preliminary  throes  more  pro- 
tracted than  with  "David  Copperfield." 
Toward  the  end  of  1848  he  was  making 
holiday  at  Broadstairs,  his  mind  running 
on  a  subject.  "I  have  not,"  he  writes 
from  there, 

"  seen  Fancjr  write 
With  a  pencil  of  light 
On  the  blotter  so  solid  commanding  the  sea,— 
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but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  were  to  do 
it  one  of  these  days.  Dim  visions  of  di- 
verse things  are  floating  around  me ;  I 
must  go  to  work  head  foremost  when  I 
get  home."  Home  he  goes,  yet  gets  no 
Further.  In  February,  1849,  he  is  in 
Brighton:  "A  sea-fog  to-day,  but  yester- 
day inexpressibly  delicious.  My  mind 
running  like  a  high  sea  on  names  —  not 
satisfied  yet  though."  On  February  23rd 
he  had  found  a  title  of  some  sort,  to  wit, 
"Mag's  Diversions,  Being  the  Personal 
History  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mag  the  Younger 
of  Blunderstone  House."  Then  came  a 
series  of  variations  in  the  expository  part 
of  the  title,  Blunderstone  House  after  a 
time  becoming  Copperfield  House.  Then 
came  "  The  Personal  History  of  Mr.  Da- 
vid Copperfield  the  Younger  and  his  Aunt 
Margaret."  On  February  26th  he  sent 
Forster  a  list  of  six  names,  which  may  be 
found  set  out  at  length — at  great  length 
—  in  the  life.  Forster  and  Dickens's 
children  finally  determined  his  choice 
among  the  six,  and  the  title  once  settled 
all  is  plain  sailing.  He  went  through  this 
elaborate  process  with  most  of  his  titles. 
There  were  a  dozen  tentative  titles  for 
"  Bleak  House,"  most  of  them  leading  off 
with  "  Tom-all-alone's,"  and  fourteen  for 
"  Hard  Times."  It  was  the  same  with 
44  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities."  "  Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit "  was  Martin  always  ;  but  he  began 
as  Martin  Sweezleden,  and  became  in  turn 
Sweezleback,  Sweezlewag,  Chuzzletoe, 
Chuzzleboy,  Chubblewig,  Chuzzlewig,  and 
finally  Chuzzlewit.     In  1855  Dickens  be- 

fan  keeping  a  book  of  memoranda  and 
ints  for  subsequent  working  up,  which 
contained  among  other  things  nineteen 
titles  for  novels.  Of  these  ne  used  up 
two  for  Christmas  stories ;  another,  "  No- 
body's Fault,"  was  the  title  first  adopted 
for  ••  Little  Dorrit,"  the  actual  title  being 
only  substituted  just  as  the  first  number 
was  going  to  the  printer.  "Our  Mutual 
Friend"  was  another  ultimately  used, 
though  there  had  not  been  wanting  in  the 
interval  critics  to  point  out  its  inaccuracy 
of  language.  The  rest  no  doubt  will 
crowd  about  Dickens  at  the  judgment  day 
clamoring  for  completion.  But  Dickens 
was  never  the  man  to  quail  before  a  gib- 
bering shade ;  he  would  have  snapped  his 
fingers  at  a  poor  Capitaine  Fracasse. 
Many  a  hard  pressed  living  novelist,  how- 
ever, might  be  glad  to  take  his  liabilities 
off  his  hands.  In  these  times,  harder 
than  the  hard  times  of  Dickens,  it  is 
something  to  light  on  a  list  of  eligible 
titles  going  begging.  Two  of  them,  "  The 
Children  of  the  Fathers  "  and  "  Two  Gen- 


erations," have  already  been  absorbed  by 
Tourgu^neff's  great  novel,  "  Fathers  and 
Sons ;  "  another,  "  The  Young  Person," 
may  perhaps  be  thought  now  too  serious 
a  reality  to  be  lightly  played  with; 
"  Dust,"  another  of  them,  is  at  least  as 
good  a  title  as  "  Smoke  "  or  "  She." 

How  names  and  titles  set  Dickens's 
imagination  to  work  is  one  of  the  myste- 
ries of  genius.  The  settled  name,  it  may 
be,  was  just  an  outward  sign  of  the  inward 
crystallizing  of  his  hitherto  floating  ideas. 
But  with  Dickens's  confessed  experience 
before  him,  nobody  can  presume  to  say 
that  the  title  is  of  no  artistic  consequence. 
In  these  days,  however,  of  over-population 
in  fiction,  the  chief  difficulties  are  perhaps 
rather  commercial  and  legal.  Art  may 
have  no  concern  with  legal  and  commer- 
cial considerations,  but  the  poor  artist  has 
often  more  concern  than  enough.  It  is 
becoming  every  day  more  difficult  to  hit 
upon  a  striking  title  which  has  not  been 
already  used ;  and  the  more  obscure  the 
forestalling  book,  the  more  tenaciously 
are  proprietory  rights  in  the  title  insisted 
on.  One  hears  of  authors  having  been 
forced  to  change  twice,  or  even  thrice, 
names  over  which  they  have  been  rejoic- 
ing with  all  the  pride  of  a  first  discovery; 
horrid  tales  are  even  told  of  dummy  books 
hastily  run  up  for  the  express  purpose  of 
forestalling  and  wringing  money  out  of 
popular  writers.  We  shall  probably  live 
to  see  a  corner  or  ring  in  titles.  Com- 
mercially of  course  the  essentials  of  a 
good  title  are  that  it  should  arrest  atten- 
tion and  whet  appetite.  The  fierceness  of 
the  struggle  for  life  among  novels  is  the 
only  excuse  for  all  the  silly,  forced,  and 
far-fetched  names  one  hears.  It  is  the 
commercial  importance  of  the  title  that 
has  given  publishers  their  generally  recog- 
nized claim  to  have  a  word  in  the  choice, 
and  they  have  often  intervened  with  effect 
The  excellent  title  "Rob  Roy"  was,  as 
Lockhart  tells  us,  the  suggestion  of  the 
publisher  Constable,  but  he  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  the  author.  "  What," 
said  Scott,  uMr.  Accoucheur,  must  you 
be  setting  up  for  Mr.  Sponsor  too !  —  but 
let  us  hear  it."  Constable  maintained  that 
the  name  of  the  real  hero  would  be  the 
best  possible  name  for  the  book.  "  Nay," 
answered  Scott,  and  it  is  an  answer  worth 
a  novelist's  marking,  "  never  let  me  have 
to  write  up  to  a  name.  You  well  know  I 
have  generally  adopted  a  title  that  told 
nothing."  The  bookseller,  however,  perse- 
vered, and  after  dinner  (what  magic  there 
is  in  a  dinner !)  Scott  yielded.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  occasion  on  which  Constable 
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set  up  for  "Mr.  Sponsor."  He  disliked 
the  title  of  "The  Abbot,"  and  would  fain 
have  had  instead  "  The  Nunnery  "  as  a 
sequel  to  "  The  Monastery."  This  time 
Scott  did  not  yield,  —  perhaps  there  was 
no  dinner.  He,  however,  soothed  the 
grumbling  Constable  by  accepting  his  sug- 

festion  that  he  should  introduce  Queen 
Elizabeth  into  a  romance  as  a  companion 
picture  to  the  Mary  Stuart  of  "The  Ab- 
bot." Constable  was  instantly  ready  with 
a  title  and  a  subject,  "The  Armada,"  —  a 
title,  forsooth,  that  told  nothing  and  de- 
manded no  writing  up  to  it!  Kingsley 
did  not  shrink  from  "  Hypatia,"  but  he 
would  hardly  have  adventured  ."The 
Armada  "  for  "  Westward  Ho  ! "  For  an 
Elizabethan  novel  Scott  turned  to  a  sub- 
ject that  had  long  been  a  favorite  with 
him,  the  tragic  story  of  Amy  Robsart.  He 
meant  to  call  the  novel  after  the  ballad, 
"  Cumnor  Hall ; "  but  Constable  again  in- 
terfered and  proposed  "  Kenilworth." 
This,  on  the  other  hand,  John  Ballantyne 
did  not  approve  of,  and  prophesied  with 
bad  judgment  and  a  worse  pun  that  the 
result  would  be  something  worthy  of  the 
kennel.  Scott,  good  easy  giant,  though 
his  instinct  for  the  practical  no  less  than 
the  literary  side  of  his  business  was  worth 
that  of  a  street  full  of  booksellers,  fell  in 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  imperious  Con- 
stable, whose  vanity,  according  to  his  part- 
ner Cadell,  now  boiled  over  so  much  at 
having  his  suggestion  again  approved  that 
in  his  high  moods  he  used  to  stalk  up  and 

down  his  room  exclaiming,  "  By  G , 

I  am  all  but  the  author  of  the  Waverley 
Novels ! " 

Yet  Scott  had  done  more  wisely  to  stick 
to  his  own  idea.  The  meeting  at  Kenil- 
worth was  but  an  episode,  though  it  was 
the  episode  which  precipitated  the  catas- 
trophe. And  the  title  has  moreover  the 
disadvantage  of  directing  attention  to  the 
anachronism  of  the  plot.  No  sensible 
person  is  afraid  of  anachronism  in  art  so 
long  as  the  art  triumphs,  and,  as  here,  a 
fine  dramatic  situation  is  gained ;  but  if 
the  art  is  to  triumph,  it  is  wiser  to  let  the 
sleeping  historical  conscience  lie.  Scott 
was  fully  alive  to  the  wisdom  of  this  pol- 
icy. Left  to  himself  he  instinctively 
avoids  the  mistake  of  naming  an  historical 
novel  after  an  historical  character  or 
event.  It  is  "  Quentin  Durward "  not 
"  Lewis  the  Eleventh,"  "  Anne  of  Geier- 
stein,"  not  "  Charles  the  Bold ;  "  there  is 
no  hint  of  Saladin  or  crusading  Richard 
in  "  The  Talisman  "  or  of  masquerading 
Richard  in  "Ivanhoe."  Scott  was  obvi- 
ously right.     He  was   writing  romance, 
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not  history.  To  give  a  purely  historical 
title  is  to  bargain  with  the  reader  ta  give 
him  historical  treatment.  To  "The  Ar- 
mada "  Scott  could  never  have  consented  ; 
"  Kenilworth,"  depend  upon  it,  was  a  con- 
cession against  his  better  judgment.  Even 
the  undaunted  Dumas,  who  tackles  his- 
tory more  directly  and  more  at  large  than 
Scott  ever  chose  to  do,  calls  his  famous 
book,  not  after  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  or 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  but  after  the  Three 
Musketeers.  That  is  an  admirable  title, 
by  the  way,  so  mysterious  and  suggestive* 
There  is  always  something  fascinating 
about  numbers  in  titles  ;  and  here  the  title 
is  none  the  less  admirable  that  the  mus- 
keteers were  in  fact  not  three  but  four, 
and  that  the  fourth  was  the  best  of  the 
bunch,  the  immortal  D'Artagnan.  But  if 
Constable  did  Scott  a  bad  turn  over  "  Ken- 
ilworth," he  made  amends  by  getting 
"  Herries  "  changed  to  the  high-sounding 
romantic  name  " Redgauntlet."  "Her- 
ries "  would  have  served,  but  it  is  not  the 
pleasant  mouthful  that  "  Redgauntlet "  is. 
Indeed,  as  the  Waverley  Novels  are  the 
best  of  all  romances,  so  their  names  are 
the  best  of  all  names.  "  Waverley,"  "  Old 
Mortality,"  "  The  Heart  of  Midlothian," 
—  they  are  perfect.  Scott's  answer  to 
Constable  put  the  wisdom  of  the  thing  in 
a  nutshell.  His  titles  arouse  curiosity 
without  discounting  it;  they  are  distinc- 
tive and  appropriate,  come  trippingly  off 
the  tongue  and  satisfy  the  ear,  and  nave 
withal  a  twang  of  romance  about  them. 
Scott,  of  course,  besides  his  genius,  had 
the  advantage  of  coming  early  in  the  day, 
and  had  no  need  to  shout  to  make  him- 
self heard  amid  the  din  of  a  crowd.  Miss 
Austen  died  only  a  very  few  years  after 
Scott  turned  from  poetry  to  prose  ro- 
mance, and  Lytton  was  only  beginning  to 
write  as  the  wonderful  Waverley  series 
was  drawing  to  a  close  in  stress  and  diffi- 
culty. 

But  if  "  Ivanhoe  "  is  the  name  for  ro- 
mance, "Tom  Jones"  is  the  name  of  a 
novel.  "  Tom  Jones "  was  not  by  any 
means  a  name  taken  at  random.  Fielding 
was  quite  as  anxious  in  his  day,  as  Thack- 
eray or  George  Eliot  were  in  theirs,  to 
claim  credit  for  finding  and  making  inter- 
esting an  ordinary  specimen  of  mere  flesh 
and  blood.  "  Tom  Jones  "  was  a  name 
selected  to  indicate  two  things :  that  the 
hero  was  not  to  be  an  antiquated  hero  of 
romance,  but  something  far  more  real  and 
substantial ;  and  that,  though  a  real  man, 
he  was  to  be  more  than  an  individual  real 
man  —  he  was  to  be  typical  and  signifi- 
cant.   "  Tom  Jones  "  has  many  followers ; 
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I  do  not  refer  to  Lady  Bellas  ton,  but  to 
such  titles  as  "  Tom  Brown "  or  u  Mr. 
Smith.'*  It  has  been  thought  astonishing 
that  a  novel  should  have  contrived  to  sub- 
sist  with  such  a  title  as  "  Mr.  Smith."  But 
this  was  no  makeshift ;  it  is  a  singularly 
happy  title.  Mr.  Smith,  a  short,  stout, 
grey  man,  middle-aged,  a  bachelor  and 
rich,  comes  as  a  stranger  to  settle  near 
the  village  of  East  world.  The  vulgar 
genteel  families  of  the  place  are  distracted 
between  the  professional  advantages  and 
social  disadvantages  of  calling  upon  him, 
till  they  discover  late  in  the  day  that 
44  the  county  "  knows  him.  The  Seauty 
among  a  set  of  flirting,  motherless  sisters 
had  given  such  heart  as  she  had  to  give 
to  a  snob  of  a  soldier,  who  kisses  her  at 
home  and  denies  her  in  the  better  houses 
of  the  neighborhood ;  but  for  marriage 
she  schemes  to  catch  the  rich  middle-aged 
man  honored  with  the  friendship  of  eligi- 
ble acquaintance.  Mr.  Smith,  thinking 
no  guile,  and  equally  grateful  to  kind 
friends  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  falls  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  girl,  but  can  hardly 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  the  prize  is 
for  him.  He  thinks  no  scandal  nor  will 
listen  to  it.  And  then  suddenly,  as  the 
author  has  recently  said  did  really  happen 
with  his  prototype  in  life,  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  marriage  he  died.  His  life  and  his 
death  lift  the  book,  as  they  lifted  East- 
world,  out  of  what  had  otherwise  been  a 
dead  level  of  unendurable  vulgarity.  The 
soldier  and  girl  marry ;  but  with  eyes 
opened  to  see  their  own  un  worth  in  ess  and 
with  a  "  quickened  sense  of  the  compass 
of  human  feeling "  from  having  once 
known  a  simple,  noble  Christian  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Smith. 

Most  novels,  like  this  one,  naturally  de- 
rive their  point  and  principle  of  unity 
from  the  character  or  career,  the  action 
or  passion,  of  some  one  among  their  per- 
sonages. And  the  name  of  that  person, 
as  Constable  urged  rightly  enough,  sup- 
plies the  natural  name  for  the  book.  Ac- 
cordingly among  the  myriads  of  works  of 
fiction  this  form  of  title  is  out  and  away 
the  most  common.  With  the  exception  of 
Jane  Austen's  double-barrelled  alliterative 
titles,  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "  Sense  and 
Sensibility,"  which  also. have  not  been 
without  their  influence,  up  to  Scott's  time 
the  chief  novels  were  named  after  the 
hero  or  heroine :  Robinson  Crusoe,  Cap- 
tain Singleton,  Captain  Carleton,  Moll 
Flanders,  Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Joseph  An- 
drews—  it  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  that  Fielding  wisely  finds  room 
in  the  full  title  for  Parson  Adams  —  Pa- 


I  mela,  Clarissa  Harlowe,  —  Richardson  in- 
clines to  the  women,  Fielding  to  the  men, 
—  Roderick  Random,  Peregrine  Pickle, 
Tristram  Shandy,  Pamela,  Cecilia.  Then, 
one  step  removed,  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
and  The  Man  of  Feeling.  The  proper 
names  are  amplified  with  expository 
phrases  such  as  The  Personal  History, 
The  Life  and  Adventures,  and  so  forth ; 
a  fashion  to  which  Dickens  returned,  per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  its  old-fashioned 
flavor,  after  Scott  had  shown  a  more  ex- 
cellent way  of  brevity.  •'  His  Birth  and 
Other  Misfortunes,"  the  expository  sub- 
title of,  if  I  recollect  aright,  "Ginx's 
Baby,"  might  have  done  for  Tristram 
Shandy  except  that  poor  Tristram's  mis- 
fortunes began  long  before  his  birth.  The 
actual  title,  however,  "  The  Life  and  Opin- 
ions of  Mr.  Tristram  Shandy,  Gentleman," 
is  sufficiently  diverting. 

Where  a  Book  depicts  a  small  commu- 
nity in  which  no  single  figure  is  pre-emi- 
nent, we  sometimes  get  titles  like  "Vil- 
lette  "  —  a  neat  nickname  for  Brussels  — 
"Barchester  Towers,"  "  Middlemarch," 
the  last  as  good  a  title  as  could  be  in- 
vented for  the  book.  George  Eliot  could 
not  have  christened  it  after  Dorothea  or 
Lydgate  without  ignoring  half  its  contents. 
Let  us  be  thankful  she  spared  us  that 
terrible  modern  form  of  title,  "  A  modern 
Saint  Theresa."  It  is  indeed  not  always 
easy  to  determine  which  figure  is  the  pro- 
tagonist, and  so  among  George  Eliot's 
characters.  Not  one  man  probably  in  a 
thousand  would  have  picked  out  Daniel 
Deronda  for  the  honor,  such  as  it  is,  of 
naming  that  not  very  successful  book.  I 
am  not  sure  that,  for  my  part,  I  should 
have  picked  Adam  Bede  for  this  honor; 
the  cast-iron  man  dear  to  feminine  imagi- 
nation has  no  charm  for  me.  Hetty  would 
be  the  sentimentalist's  choice,  to  remind 
Adam  and  Dinah,  whom  George  Henry 
Lewes  had  joined,  that,  while  they  were 
enjoying  their  blameless  lives,  Hetty  was 
eating  out  her  shallow  little  heart  in 
transportation.  The  beauty  of  Hetty  is 
as  deeply  felt  as  anything  in  the  book ; 
and  as  Mr.  Browning's  Fra  Lippo  Lippi 
says,  — 

If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else 
You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents. 

There  are  people,  however,  who  would 
have  named  the  book  after  Dinah.  "  The 
Tragedy  of  the  Hall  Farm  "  would  have 
the  advantage  of  bringing  into  focus  Mrs. 
Poyser's  all-conquering  tongue.  A  critic, 
by  the  way,  has  found  great  significance 
in  the  primitive  and  elemental  savor  of 
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the  name  Adam  Bede.  The  initials  A.B. 
have  lead  off  the  alphabet;  Adam  was 
the  first  man ;  the  venerable  Bede  comes 
decidedly  early  in  our  literature.  Plain 
folk  will  probably  consider  such  criticism 
ridiculous.  It  is  a  coincidence  that  Amos 
Barton  begins  with  A  and  B. 

For  "Ivanhoe,"  Thackeray  in  parody 
puts  "  Rebecca  "  and  "  Rowena."  I  sup- 
pose to  most  readers,  certainly  to  most 
male  readers,  Rebecca  is  more  the  heroine 
than  Ivanhoe  is  the  hero.  Rebecca  and 
Richard  Lion-heart  share  the  honors,  and 
that  was  doubtless  Scott's  reason  for  call- 
ing the  book  after  Ivanhoe.  So  in  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  "The  Antiquary,"  "Old 
Mortality,  he  of  set  purpose  avoids  the 
conventional  hero. 

When  one  begins  shifting  titles,  one 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  —  that  is  always 
the  weakness  of  the  reformer.  Would 
not  for  example  "Lc  Pere  Grandet"  be 
the  true  title  for  "Euge*nie  Grandet"? 
The  masterly  delineation  of  the  miser  is 
the  achievement  of  the  book.  His  sac- 
rifice of  his  daughter  serves  essentially  to 
throw  him  into  relief.  But  Balzac,  sac- 
rifice being  a  pet  subject  with. him,  prefers 
always  to  take  his  title  from  the  victim  of 
the  sacrifice;  Euge*nie  Grandet,  Le  Lys 
dans  la  Valine,  Le  Pere  Goriot.  "Le 
Pere  Goriot "  is  a  good  name  for  a  fine 
book  ;  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  "  La  Maison 
Vauquer"  would  not  fit  the  book  even 
better.  True  the  tragedy  is  the  tragedy 
of  a  father  sacrificed  to  his  daughters'  lust 
and  avarice.  But  the  pension  is  the  scene 
and  very  symbol  of  his  martyrdom,  and 
the  house,  like  the  book,  has  dark  secrets 
not  directly  connected  with  Goriot's  story. 
In  his  treatment  of  the  Maison  Vauquer 
Balzac  reaches  romanticism  through  real- 
istic methods.  This  one  sinister  house 
stands  out  from  the  houses  about  it  with 
a  lurid  light  upon  it  Picked  out  in  this 
light,  the  mean  lodging-house  reveals 
itself  as  a  centre  and  heart  of  suffering, 
scheming,  struggling,  criminal  Paris.  To 
make  the  work  of  the  builder's  hands 
color  and  overshadow  the  lives  of  men,  to 
give  it  a  physiognomy  and  a  soul  that 
haunt  the  imagination  as  of  a  thing  alive 
and  purposeful,  —  this  is  a  note  of  ro- 
manticism. It  is  a  function  of  romance 
to  read  its  appropriate  legend  into  a 
tower,  a  ruin,  a  stream,  a  glen, —  the 
legend  which  expresses  and  completes  it 
by  seizing  and  making  permanent  its  lurk- 
ing and  evanescent  suggest iveness.  Ac- 
cordingly since  the  era  of  romanticism 
names  of  places  have  been  almost  as  com- 
mon in  titles  as  names  of  people.    The 


long  line  of  early  English  novels  named 
after  the  hero  or  heroine  is  significantly 
broken  as  early  as  1765  by  a  story  named 
after  a  haunted  castle,  Horace  Wal pole's 
•*  Castle  of  Otranto."  Even  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  romantic  spirit  was 
not  left  altogether  without  witness,  —  the 
witness  baffled,  only  half  serious,  only 
half  conscious,  of  the  dilettante  Horace 
Walpole  and  his  friend,  the  poet  Gray. 
The  book  was  suggested,  Walpole  tells 
us,  by  a  dream.  "I  had  thought  myself 
in  an  ancient  castle  (a  very  natural  dream 
for  a  head  like  mine,  filled  with  Gothic 
story),  and  that  on  the  uppermost  banister 
of  a  great  staircase  I  saw  a  gigantic  hand 
in  armor."  This  gigantic  hand  in  armor 
was,  as  all  readers  will  remember,  the  root 
of  the  story.  Gray  reported  that  at  Cam- 
bridge the  book  made  "  some  of  them  cry 
a  little,  and  all  in  general  afraid  to  go  to 
bed  o'  nights."  So  here  in  full  eighteenth 
century  we  already  find  the  temper  and 
furniture  of  later  romance.  "  The  Castle 
of  Otranto  "  is  the  precursor  of  a  whole 
fantastic  procession  of  castles,  abbeys, 
cathedrals,  palaces,  and  prisons,  destined 
in  later  years  to  give  their  names  to  ro- 
mance and  legend.  Wordsworth's  influ- 
ence joined  to  Scott's  has  put  natural 
scenes  and  homely  buildings  alongside  of 
the  castles  and  monasteries  of  earlier 
romance.  Hareton  Earnshaw,  Catherine 
Linton,  and  Heatbcliffe,  with  their  un- 
tamed Yorkshire  passions,  fantasies,  fu- 
ries, are  harmonized  and  set  off  against 
the  bleak  beauty  of  the  Yorkshire  moor- 
land scenery  ot  "Wuthering  Heights." 
The  first  glimpse  we  get  of  Maggie  Tul- 
liver  is  of  her  standing  as  a  child  watch* 
ing  the  mill-wheel  in  the  Floss.  "  Maggie, 
Maggie,"  cries  her  mother,  *•  where 's  the 
use  o'any  one  telling  you  to  keep  away 
from  the  water?  You'll  tumble  in  and  be 
drownded  some  day,  an'  then  you'll  be 
sorry  you  didn't  do  as  mother  told  you." 
The  rushing  of  the  Floss  is  her  song  of 
destiny  in  our  ears  all  through  the  quarrel 
and  trouble  about  Dorlcote  Mill,  till  in  the 
end  the  flood  closes  over  the  heads  of 
brother  and  sister  re-united  in  death. 
44  Brother  and  Sister "  George  Eliot  had 
meant  to  call  the  story;  "The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,"  one  of  the  perfect  titles,  was 
due  to  her  publisher  Blackwood.  "  The 
House  with  the  Seven  Gables  "  is  but  a 
dwelling-place  for  the  curse  which  doomed 
the  Pyncheons,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, to  their  choking,  bloody  death.  Of 
the  whole  class,  perhaps  the  finest  instance 
is  Victor  Hugo's  "  Notre  Dame  de  Paris." 
The  great  cathedral  is  a  haunting  impor- 
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tunate  presence  throughout  the  romance 
till  Frollo's  fingers  lose  their  agonized 
grip  on  its  yielding  leads.  And  withal  it 
is  the  real  and  sufficient  symbol  of  Hugo's 
central  idea.  In  his  three  great  books, 
44  Notre  Dame,"  *4  Les  Travailleurs  de  la 
Mer,"  and  l4-Les  Mise*rables,"  Hugo  set 
himself  to  typify  the  triple  tyranny  against 
which  humanity  struggles,  the  tyranny  of 
superstition,  the  tyranny  of  natural  forces, 
and  the  tyranny  of  human  law.  The  great 
cathedral  typifies  the  tyranny  of  the  med- 
iaeval Church,  the  tyranny  of  its  beauty 
and  grandeur,  its  morbid  and  grotesque 
imagination,  its  mystery  and  terror.  And 
then  the  irony  of  such  a  title  for  the  story 
of  a  graceful,  innocent  gipsy  girl  hunted  to 
death  by  the  lust  and  nate  of  the  conse- 
crated servant  of  a  religion  of  pity  and 
chastity,  of  our  pure  and  gentle  lady, 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  1 

That  is  what  a  great  title  can  do.  It 
not  only  surmises  and  clinches ;  it  is  also 
commentary  and  chorus.  Such  titles  as 
**Le  Roi  s' Amuse"  or  "Fromont  Jeune 
et  Risier  Atne*"  are  whole  volumes  in 
themselves.  Hugo  was  not  so  happy  with 
the  titles  of  the  other  two  parts  of  his 
trilogy.  The  title  "Les  MiscVables"  is 
too  wide  for  its  idea.  We  feel  after  we 
have  done  with  Javert  and  Jean  Valjean 
that,  as  I  think  Mr.  Bret  Harte  puts  it  at 
the  close  of  his  diverting  parody,  there  are 
still  plenty  of  miserables  left. 

It  indeed  often  happens  that  an  other- 
wise fine  title  is  too  wide,  like  an  alge- 
braical formula  for  a  specific  problem. 
Thackeray  is  said  to  have  been  finely 
elated  over  his  title  of  "Vanity  Fair;" 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  *4  Vanity-  Fair" 
does  not  characterize  the  scenes  of  Becky's 
triumphs  and  degradation  any  more  spe- 
cially or  properly  than  it  would  character- 
ize the  rest  of  Thackeray's  works.  It  has 
been  a  custom  with  some  French  novelists 
to  adopt  a  general  heading  for  a  series  of 
novels;  Balzac's  "  Le  Come*die  Humaine," 
for  example,  M.  Daudet's  "  Moeurs  Pari- 
siennes,"  M.  Ohnet's  *•  Les  Batailles  de  la 
Vie,"  so  much  scoffed  at  by  the  vivacious 
Gyp  and  others.  *4 Vanity  Fair"  would 
have  served  Thackeray  admirably  for  such 
a  purpose,  with  his  persistent  refrain  of 
Vanitas  Vanitatum.  Many  fine  titles  of 
Balzac  again  have  this  defect  of  overwide- 
ness.  44  La  Fern  me  de  Trente  Ans,"  "  Les 
Illusions  Perdues  "  (which  might  stand  as 
the  title  for  Flaubert's  complete  works), 
"Les  Parents  Pauvres" — La  Cousine 
Bette  and  Le  Cousin  Pons  do  not  exhaust 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  poor  rela- 
tion; or  lastly  that  very  uninviting  title 
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which  would  characterize  a  school  of  nov- 
els better  than  a  single  story, 44  Les  Petites 
Mi  seres  de  la  Vie  Conjugale."  This  is 
indeed  precisely  what  one  might  expect 
with  Balzac,  because  Balzac  set  himself, 
quite  solemnly  and  in  apparent  good  faith, 
to  exhaust  the  whole  of  human  experience 
in  the  forty  little  yellow  volumes  which  a 
foolish  young  man  has  vowed  he  would 
not  give  in  exchange  for  Shakespeare. 
Obviously  no  title  could  be  too  wide  to 
indicate  the  magnificent  scope  of  such  a 
design.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  denied 
that  a  great  novel  mav  so  seize  and  ex- 
press a  typical  piece  of  human  experience 
as  to  justify  the  assumption  of  a  generic 
title,  doing  in  pure  fiction  the  kind  of 
thing  which  Hamlet  has  done  in  poetic 
tragedy.  Perhaps  "Vanity  Fair"  is  such 
a  case.  Perhaps  "  Madame  Bovary  "  could 
bear  the  title  "Les  Illusions  Perdues." 
Perhaps  Tourgue*nefFs  "  Fathers  and 
Sons  "justifies  itself  by  an  adequate  grasp 
and  by  a  typical  example  of  the  inevitable 
tragic  clash  of  ideas  between  succeeding 
generations  in  an  epoch  of  change. 

This  defect  of  overlapping  the  specific 
subject  is  one  of  the  many  vices  of  those 
detestable  modern  titles  consisting  of 
proverbs  or  quotations.  Mr.  Swinburne 
once  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  benevo- 
lent despotism,  and  worthy  of  Matthew 
Arnold's  ideal  academy,  which  should 
make  it  a  penal  offence  against  literature 
for  any  writer  to  affix  a  proverb,  a  quota- 
tion, but  above  all  things  a  line  of  poetry 
by  way  of  tag  or  title  to  a  novel.  At  the 
best,  titles  like  "  Love  me  little,  Love  me 
long,"  ••  It  is  Never  too  late  to  Mend," 
44  Red  as  a  Rose  is  she,"  "  One  Traveller 
Returns,"  are,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  calls  the 
first,  very  silly  labels.  They  are  not  only 
awkward,  they  are  essentially  illegitimate. 
It  is,  generally  speaking,  an  impertinence 
to  use  up  a  proverb,  or  a  fine  line  of  poetry 
of  world-wide  application  for  one's  own 
poor  bounded  story.  It  is  a  sacrilege  to 
desecrate  with  less  choice  associations  a 
name  enskied  and  sainted  in  imperishable 
poetry,  —  like  Proud  Maisie,  for  instance. 
It  is  an  outrage  to  apply  to  the  crude  sen- 
timentality of  a  Kate  Chester,  to  use  in- 
deed for  any  transient  love-tale  of  the  hour, 
the  plea,  wrung  from  the  great  tortured 
heart  of  Othello,  "  Tell  them  I  loved  not 
wisely,  but  too  well,"  or  the  cry  of  Romeo, 
when  he  has  slain  Juliet's  kinsman  and 
sees  himself  caught  in  the  toils  of  fate, 
44  Oh,  I  am  Fortune's  fool !  "  I  take  ex- 
amples at  random,  meaning  no  disrespect 
to  the  able  authors  of  these  particular  nov- 
els; but  they  have  plenty  of  wit  to  invent 
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better  titles  and  leave  Othello's  jealousy 
and  Romeo's  love  in  peace. 

It  was  Lord  Lytton,  I  fancy,  who  began 
with  "What  will  He  do  with  it?"  the 
irritating  fashion  of  using  for  title  an  in- 
terrogative sentence.  Charles  Reade,  An- 
thony Trollope,  and  Mr.  Besant,  to  cite 
only  distinguished  names,  have  all  offend- 
ed in  this  way:  "  Put  Yourself  in  His 
Place,"  "  He  Knew  He  Was  Right,"  "  The 
World  went  Very  Well  Then,"  "  Can  You 
Forgive  Her?"  and  so  on.  A  phrase, 
however,  not  in  itself  clumsy,  nor  made 
offensive  by  misapplication,  may  make  a 
very  good  title ;  witness  the  beautiful  name 
of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  very  beautiful  story, 
"  Left  out  on  Lone  Star  Mountain." 

If  after  being  pelted  with  all  these  in- 
stances the  reader  has  strength  left  to  ask 
with  Juliet,  What's  in  a  name?  (I  ac- 
knowledge that  that  quotation  is  an  out- 
rage)—  my  answer  is,  the  difference 
between  "  Is  He  Popenjoy?"  which  I  take 
to  be  one  of  the  worst,  and  "  The  Scarlet 
Letter,"  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  of  all  titles.  Consider  for  a  moment 
how  perfect  a  title  "  The  Scarlet  Letter  " 
is.  It  tells  nothing,  yet  it  tells  everything. 
It  fascinates  before  the  book  is  opened,  it 
fascinates  even  more  powerfully  after  the 
book  is  closed.  The  whole  tragedy  is  in 
the  title.  It  is  the  symbol  of  Hester's  sin, 
and  the  penalty  of  her  sin,  the  isolation, 
the  spiritual  blight.  The  symbol  of  the 
Scarlet  Letter  eats  into  the  imagination 
of  the  reader  as  it  ate  into  the  flesh  of 
the  remorse-racked  Puritan  minister,  till 
we  see  it  everywhere  in  the  air  before  our 
eyes,  as  he  saw  it  written  on  the  thunder- 
ous sky  through  the  wild  night  when  he 
stood  distracted  on  Hester's  scaffold. 
The  book  might  have  lived  and  prospered 
under  another  name,  say  "  The  Silence  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Dimmesdale ;"  but  it  is 
surely  an  added  perfection  that  it  should 
find  in  its  title,  as  it  does  now,  its  final 
sign  and  seal. 

W.  P.  J. 
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I. 

What  I  like  best  about  here  —  what 
seem  most  to  speak,  and  not  merely  to  be 

—  are  the  little  valleys  between  the  hills 

—  faintly  greened  in  patches  with  grass 
and  dwarf  palm,  or  grey  with  withered 
thistles  —  of  dried  mud,  bare  and  cre- 
vassed  and  wrinkled  with  rain  courses  like 


Burne  Jones's;  the  little  gardens,  with 
reed  and  geranium'  hedges,  and  orange- 
trees  by  the  shallow  brooks.  They  look, 
these  little  oases,  in  the  greyish  purple 
country,  with  the  something  toy-like  in 
their  brilliant  oranges,  like  the  Paradise 
dreamed  of  by  some  modest  little  ancho- 
rite ;  and, these  Moors,  ploughing  on  the 
hillside,  Took  like  white  Benedictines  in 
some  old  fresco.  These  little  gardens 
make  one  think  of  some  allegorical  orchard 
in  a  mediaeval  poem  —  places  to  which  the 
constant  lover  gets  at  last,  after  much 
scrambling  up  stony  roads,  and  tearing 
amid  brambles.  They  are  so  tiny,  with 
their  tiny  orange-trees;  and  the  undula- 
tions of  greyish  brown  dried  mud  seem  so 
endless. 

I  like  them  best,  these  distant  glimpses, 
towards  sunset.  I  am  tired  of  the  lanes  of 
bamboo  and  cactus,  of  everything  near  the 
town.  These  hills,  monotonous  and  dreary 
as  any  sandy  plains,  seem  to  speak  to  one 
as  they  turn  faintly  purple  and  merge 
towards  the  distant  blue  mountain  ranges ; 
they  seem  to  tell  of  something  in  common 
witn  other  countries,  of  places  where  peo- 
ple have  had  other  paradises  than  that  of 
Mahomet. 

II. 
Yesterday  our  first  visit  was  to  a 
Moorish  woman,  Hasan's  wife.  You  go 
up  a  precipitous  flight  of  steps  into  a  tiny 
tiled  yard,  the  arches  on  whose  further 
side  are  hung  with  chintz  curtains,  behind 
which  one  feels  the  movement  of  inquisi- 
tive people.  Here  we  are  met  by  Hasan's 
wife,  a  tall,  pale  woman  with  stately  man- 
ners, her  voluminous  clothes  giving  at 
first  the  impression  of  a  large  moth  or 
heavy-winged  bird.  She  leads  us  into  the 
best  room,  separated  from  the  little  court 
by  a  raised  curtain,  and  makes  us  sit  on  a 
new  carpet,  spread  over  another  carpet 
which  goes  from  end  to  end.  All  round 
are  shelves  and  hooks  with  the  ornaments 
and  valuables  of  the  establishment;  a 
kitchen  clock,  a  twopenny  vase  with  Italian 
artificial  flowers,  a  musical  box,  Hasan's 
pistols  and  guns,  and  the  magnificent  gold 
and  velvet  sheathed  sabre  given  him  by 
the  sultan ;  most  conspicuous  of  all,  one 
of  those  colored  looking  glass  balls  which 
you  find  hung  in  Italian  gardens  and  res- 
taurants. Hasan  brings  a  tray  and  sets  it 
on  the  ground,  and  begins  making  tea,  the 
water  boiling  in  a  samovar  in  the  yard. 
Meanwhile  we  ask  to  see  the  children; 
two  tiny  trots,  Mustapha  with  a  shaven 
crown,  fez,  and  gorgeous  dressing-gown 
of  blue,  and  pink,  and  white  flowered  silk ; 
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and  Aled,  who  with  his  curls  still  uncut 
looks  like  a  little  girl.  Mustapha  is  six, 
goes  to  school,  and  is  comparatively  grave, 
except  when,  having  eaten  our  chocolates, 
he  tries  to  snatch  Aled's  box.  Then  a 
tiny  baby  is  produced,  which  his  mother 
sits  holding  on  her  knees.  Of  course  the 
conversation,  translated  by  Hasan,  runs 
on  the  children,  while  we  are  given  cups 
of  very  hot,  very  sweet,  very  strong  green 
tea,  boiled  with  mint,  and  an  immense 
pile  of  European  cakes.  Hasan's  wife 
sits  opposite  us  on  the  ground,  staring 
rather  vacantly,  while  a  musical  box  plays 
monotonously.  She  answers  some  of  our 
questions,  but  although  not  showing  the 
smallest  shyness,  asks  only  one  question 
the  whole  time.  How  many  children  have 
we  got  ?  I  sit  and  stare,  rather  less  avow- 
edly, at  her.  She  is  dressed  in  a  most 
complicated  and  baffling  arrangement  of 
superposed  trousers  and  caftan,  all  covered 
over  with  embroidered  muslin,  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  transparent  gauzes,  tight 
round  the  hips  but  enormously  bulky  in 
the  sleeves,  and  in  its  stiffness  almost 
precluding  all  movement;  her  head,  also, 
is  covered  with  two  embroidered  kerchiefs, 
one  of  which  covers  her  forehead  like  a 
nun's  veil.  Madame  Hasan  is  a  very 
handsome  woman,  or  rather  has  been. 
Her  features  are  beautifully  aquiline,  and 
the  dark  paint  under  her  huge  dark  eves 
makes  her  skin  appear  of  an  even  whiter 
whiteness  than  i't  really  is ;  creamy,  deli- 
cate; but  it  is  the  skin  of  a  woman  no 
longer  young.  We  conjecture  her  to  be 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  (making  due 
allowance  for  a, southern  climate),  but  she 
afterwards  turns  out  to  be  twenty  or 
twenty-one.  I  sit  and  look  at —  I  cannot 
say  watch,  since  there  is  no  movement  — 
Madame  Hasan,  who,  with  her  white  face, 
huge  and  painted  eyes,  her  stiff  attitude 
in  her  wide,  stiff  embroideries  of  a  shim- 
mer of  various  colors,  strikes  me  at  first 
as  one  of  those  life-size  wax  Madonnas  in 
Spanish  churches,  when  they  have  on 
their  best  silk  and  lace  frock  and  veil  in 
drought  or  cholera  time  ;  if  you  stuck  dag- 
gers in  her  heart  she  would  not  wince. 
Then,  by  the  side  of  this  thought  arises 
the  remembrance  of  that  procession  of 
mosaic  virgins,  jewelled  and  embroidered 
and  veiled,  who  carry  their  heavenly 
crowns  and  palms  along  the  nave  of  the 
Ravenna  church  ;  of  the  ladies  with  their 
pale  cheeks  and  huge  khol'd  eyes  at  St. 
Vitale,  and,  among  them,  of  the  empress 
Theodora  herself,  prim,  solemn  and,  with- 
al, vaguely  meretricious  —  something  be- 


tween a  nun  and  a  nautch  girl.  This 
definition  returned  to  my  mind  when,  this 
morning,  the  rich  Benani  showed  us  on 
his  terrace  the  loopholes,  narrow  within, 
wide  without,  which  enable  his  ladies  to 
look  out  unseen ;  I  felt  inclined  to  exclaim, 
"  But  this  is  a  convent ! "  Still  more  so 
when  Hasan  related  to  me  the  history  of 
his  three  marriages,  and  descanted  on  the 
perfection  of  his  present  wife.  The  first, 
he  said,  was  his  cousin ;  he  bought  her 
beautiful  clothes  and  furniture  ;  but,  after 
some  time,  she  gave  him  words.  Instantly 
he  sent  her  back,  with  all  he  had  given 
her,  and  took  another  wife,  remarks  that 
she  had  given  him  three  girls,  dead,  and  a 
boy  who  still  survives.  The  second  wife 
went  all  right  till  one  day  she  took  it  into 
her  head  to  go  to  the  vapor  bath  without 
his  permission.  "  Who  gave  you  leave  to 
go  to  the  vapor  bath  without  me?"  he 
asked.  "  I  don't  require  anybody's  leave," 
answered  she.  "And  immediately,"  he 
added,  with  that  energetic  downward- 
pointing  gesture,  "  I  sent  her  home  with 
all  the  things  I  had  ever  given  her." 

As  regards  the  present  wife,  he  was 
quite  delighted  with  her ;  she  made  all  the 
children's  clothes  and  her  own,  she  could 
sew  with  the  machine,  she  cooked,  she 
never  required  to  buy  a  bottle  of  orange 
or  rose  water,  so  excellently  did  she  pre- 
pare it  herself  —  above  all,  she  never 
wanted  to  go  out !  "  Never  once,"  he  said, 
"has  she  asked  leave  to  go  out  —  not  from 
one  year's  end  to  another  1  never  wants  to 
leave  the  house  or  to  see  any  one  —  never 
even  crosses  the  street.  Ah,"  he  said, 
'?she  is  a  woman  of  excellent  reputa- 
tion ! " 

All  this  decorum,  this  never  showing 
of  women,  never  mentioning  them,  this 
almost  religious  attitude  of  silence  con- 
cerning them,  is  in  reality  the  height  of 
indecency.  The  woman  thus  secluded 
exists  for  only  one  purpose,  which  the 
Koran  makes  very  plain.  When  one  sees 
such  a  woman,  in  her  unwieldy  gauze 
dress,  her  kohl'd  eyes,  and  thinks  of  that 
perpetual  life,  so  different  from  that  in 
Italy  or  Spain,  lolling  on  thick  rugs  and 
cushions,  eating  sweets,  and  drinking 
spiced  tea  in  that  atmosphere  of  incense 
—  something  between  resin  and  otto  of 
roses  —  which  is  the  national  atmosphere 
here,  one  understands  the  pallor  and  lan- 
guor of  these  beautiful  men,  seated  in 
their  shops,  white  and  flaccid  like  un- 
wholesome women,  and  whom,  were  you 
to  shave  them,  you  could  not  tell  from 
women  at  all. 
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Yesterday  we  went  with  a  Jewess, 
servant  at  a  Legation,  to  the  second  mar- 
riage feast  of  a  Moorish  friend  of  hers. 
The  first,  consisting  of  the  removal  of  the 
bride  to  her  husband's  house,  had  taken 
place  a  week  before.  This  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  exhibition,  to  her  female  rela- 
tions and  to  womankind  at  large,  of  the 
bride  in  all  her  splendor  of  matrimony. 
We  threaded  a  number  of  little  lanes, 
crammed  with  donkeys  carrying  dust-bins 
and  petroleum  cans,  under  the  Kasbah, 
and  entered  at  a  little  door,  leading  into 
a  narrow  passage.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage  was  a  tiny  yard,  where  a  purple- 
chocolate  colored  negress,  in  every  pos- 
sible flaming  color,  was  bestirring  herself 
against  the  background  of  white  wall. 
This  was  the  mother  of  the  husband, 
whose  family  belongs  to  the  class  of  well- 
to-do  pure-bred  negroes,  he  himself  being 
one  of  the  few  doctors  of  divinity  of  Tan- 
gier. She  received  us  with  effusion,  and, 
perhaps  from  one's  vague  association  of 
her  with  nigger  nurses,  seemed,  with  her 
exuberant,  good-natured  sweet  grin,  far 
nearer  to  us  than  any  of  the  white  Moor- 
ish women.  She  led  us  to  an  open  door- 
way at  the  extremity  of  the  court,  past 
another  doorway,  which,  like  this  one,  dis- 
closed a  room  full  of  squatting  Moorish 
women.  These  formed  an  extraordinary 
picture.  They  were  seated  in  a  circle,  or 
rather  an  ellipse,  all  along  the  sides  of  the 
small,  narrow,  oblong  room,  whose  only 
light  came  from  the  door  in  the  centre, 
some  turning  towards  us  their  huge  backs 
and  hips,  and  heads  covered  with  compli- 
cated arrangements  of  colored  silk  ker- 
chiefs and  cords  ;  the  others,  those  seated 
against  the  wall  hung  with  a  coarse  French 
carpet,  facing  us  as  we  sat  in  the  doorway. 
They  were  all,  except  one  or  two  vague 
figures,  half  lost  in  the  darkness  of  cor- 
ners, decidedly  old  women,  though 
whether  so  in  years  I  cannot  tell,  and  were 
not  friends  of  the  bride,  but  members  of  a 
kind  of  club  which  goes  about  making 
music  on  such  occasions.  Coming  from 
the  outer  light,  they  looked,  especially 
those  turning  their  backs  to  us,  like  enor- 
mous bundles  of  white  embroidered  or 
striped  muslin,  transparent  (like  a  dress- 
ing-table cover),  over  red  or  orange  stuff, 
ending  off  in  smaller  bundles  of  silk  ker- 
chiefs of  violent  colors,  superbly  barbaric 
though  harmonious,  girt  round  the  middle 
with  immense,  and  immensely  wide,  col- 
ored embroidered  girdles.  Above  these 
bundles,  those  opposite,  surmounted  by 


white,  fat,  wrinkled  faces  of  old  nuns,  rose 
and  fell,  and  swayed  about  big  parchment 
timbrels,  drums  made  of  earthenware,  pots 
with  leather  bottoms,  and  tambourines 
hung  over  with  clashing  little  brass  cym- 
bals, thumped  or  shaken  by  white  fingers 
tipped  with  purple.  And,  with  the  thump, 
thump,  bang  whang,  of  the  instruments, 
rose  a  strange  nasal  chant,  irregularly  slow 
and  wandering  aimlessly  among  vague 
minor,  chromatic  intervals.  The  song  was 
without  perceptible  metre,  an  endless 
recitation;  but,  breaking  into  it,  the  bang 
whang,  thump,  thump,  of  the  drums,  tim- 
brels, cymbals,  and  chopsticks  (I  can  call 
them  nothing  else),  formed  a  complicated, 
extremely  difficult  rhythm  of  their  own. 
The  women,  as  I  have  said,  were  all  of 
them,  whether  really  or  seemingly  only,  of 
enormous  size,  height,  and  girth  under 
their  huge  toilet-cover  clothes ;  and  they 
were,  even  the  most  wrinkled  and  beaky, 
fat  as  old  women  among  us  rarely  are. 
Old  they  certainly  must  have  been  in  the 
sense  of  being  shelved  by  their  husbands ; 
and  the  older,  the  more  sillily  cheerful 
looking;  only  one,  the  youngest,  having 
still  somewhat  of  that  worn-out,  wearied 
look  of  Hasan's  wife.  Thump,  thump, 
whang,  whang,  clash,  clash,  went  the 
drums  and  tambourines  and  cymbals. 
Up-stairs,  in  a  little  tiny  room,  some  of  the 
usual  sweet  hot  tea  was  prepared  for  us 
by  three  radiant  negresses,  the  bride- 
groom's mother  and  aunts.  We  went 
down  again,  and  were  introduced  in  the 
other  open  room,  filled  likewise  with 
squatting  women,  this  time  friends  and  re- 
lations, some  old,  some  young,  but  mainly 
of  that  undefinable  age,  vacant,  weary, 
worn-out.  At  either  end  of  the  room  was 
a  bed  in  an  alcove ;  the  curtains  of  one  of 
them  were  raised  and  we  were  admitted  to 
present  our  compliments  and  our  silk  ker- 
chiefs to  the  bride.  On  the  bed,  as  on  a 
little  stage,  and  surrounded  by  two  or 
three  other  women,  sat  the  little  bride,  a 
charmingly  pretty  young  creature,  of 
twelve  or  thirteen.  She  sat  —  with  her  em- 
broidered vests  and  muslins  spread  out, 
the  hands  folded,   her   face    elaborately 

Cainted  under  the  eyes,  about  the  eye- 
rows,  and  with  a  large  black  patch  in  the 
middle  of  a  delicately  rouged  cheek  —  ab- 
solutely motionless,  scarcely  raising  her 
heavy  Black  eyelashes,  and  faintly  smiling 
on  us.  With  her  halo  of  gauze,  her  shim- 
mer of  gold  embroidery,  beads,  and  bor- 
rowed jewels,  she  looked  even  more  like  a 
miraculous  Madonna  than  Madame  Hasan, 
or  like  some  wonderful  enchanted  prin- 
cess in  a  pantomime.  They  explained  that 
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she  was  not  yet  completely  dressed,  as  the 
woman  who  was  to  paint  her  up  had  only 
just  come.    Accordingly  we  withdrew. 

Bang  whang,  thump,  thump,  went  the 
Instruments  in  the  other  room.  The  little 
court  was  beginning  to  fill  with  people. 
First  came  a  little  brown  octoroon  girl, 
with  a  lively,  imp-like  face ;  she  put  aside 
a  fold  of  her  big  white  mantle  and  dis- 
played a  little  curly  baby  brother,  clinging 
to  her  back  by  a  sash;  then  followed  a 
handsome  tall  Jewess,  like  the  elder 
Agrippina,  her  head  tied  round  with  the 
silk  kerchief  of  married  women,  and  car- 
rying a  child  in  her  arms.  Then  more 
Moorish  friends  and  a  number  of  young 
Jewesses,  dressed  like  Spanish  girls, 
handsome,  quiet,  observant  Caudles  had 
been  placed  in  the  tall  brass  candlesticks 
and  carried  into  the  two  rooms.  The  com- 
plicated rhythm  of  the  drums  and  tam- 
bourines went  on,  with  the  vague  minor 
meanderings  of  the  chant.  Then  there 
arose  the  eldest  of  the  musicians,  a  stout 
old  toothless  hag  in  superb  colors,  who, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  circle,  struck 
an  attitude  with  one  arm  on  her  hip,  the 
other  arched  above  her  head;  then,  with 
a  light  shuffle,  fell  into  another,  each  atti- 
tude accompanied  by  a  languishing  leer, 
and  each  following  its  predecessor  with  a 
quicker  and  lighter  rhythm.  Then  a  broad 
smile  of  delight  burst  out  on  every  face; 
the  bystanders  clapped  their  hands  in  ca- 
dence, and  one  after  the  other  produced, 
Heaven  knows  with  what  vocal  muscles, 
a  long,  loud,  and  intensely  piercing  shriek, 
held  on  as  long  as  the  whistle  of  a  night 
express.  Shriller  and  louder  grew  these 
shrieks;  louder  the  song  and  the  drum- 
mine  and  banging ;  while  the  fat  old  witch, 
bundled  up  as  with  bolsters  and  pillows 
under  her  embroideries,  tripped  from  one 
attitude  of  intentional  seductiveness  to 
another,  her  huge  sleeves,  like  the  wings 
of  an  immense  white  bird,  silhouetted  in 
white  against  the  illuminated  carpeted 
wall.  1 1  was  difficult  not  to  laugh,  and  yet 
the  performance  vaguely  roused  one's 
wrath;  this  old  Jezebel's  performance 
seemed,  in  its  profanation  of  old  age,  to 
symbolize  the  acme  of  that  whole  profana- 
tion of  womanhood  implied  by  Mussulman 
wedlock.  The  curtain  was  withdrawn 
from  the  bed,  the  women  seated  on  it 
drew  a  little  to  the  sides,  and  the  bride 
was  displayed  in  her  glory.  She  sat  there, 
her  legs  folded  under  her,  her  hands  folded 
in  her  lap,  her  head  a  very  little  inclined, 
like  the  figures  of  Buddha.  A  perfect 
breastplate  of  jewels,  strings  on  strings  of 
beads,  gold  and  pearls,  glittered  over  her 


vest ;  a  long,  delicate  white  veil  was  spread 
over  her  back  and  shoulders ;  on>her  head 
she  wore  a  high  tiara  of  shining  embroid- 
ery, stones  and  tinsel ;  and,  strangest  of 
all,  upon  her  cheeks  were  painted  two 
elaborate  triangular  patterns  of  red,  black, 
and  yellow,  like  a  piece  of  chintz.  She 
was  no  longer  the  mere  miraculous  Ma- 
donna,  who,  after  all,  has  something  human 
about  her ;  and  as  we  turned  away,  through 
the  twilight  which  filled  the  white  court, 
and  the  chanting  and  drumming  and  cym- 
bal clashing  became  fainter,  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  been  admitted  to  see  some  mysterious, 
half-living  idol  of  India. 

IV. 

Today,  with  the  return  of  sunshine,  I 
was  half  beginning  to  regret  leaving  this 
place,  this  "  Arabian  Nignts  "  strangeness 
to  which  one  becomes  so  oddly  accus- 
tomed. I  was  just  thinking  thus,  riding 
up  the  citadel  hill,  and  looking  up  at  the 
broad  ribbon  of  luminous  blue  that  lay 
between  the  white,  shining  walls,  and  re- 
appeared beyond  the  white  archways,  the 
sunlight  making  delicate  lilac  shadows  on 
the  plaster  and  inside  the  creases  of  the 
long  white  cloaks  of  the  women  with  the 
babies  on  their  backs.  The  sun  shone 
wide  and  strong  in  the  square  before  the 
governor's  palace;  horses  were  rolling 
about  in  it;  and  even  the  mangy  little 
donkeys  looked  cheerful.  On  a  roof,  four 
men,  in  tunics  half-way  down  their  bare 
legs,  and  hoods  pulled  over  their  heads, 
were  flattening  the  mortar  of  the  terrace 
with  the  leisurely  tramp  of  their  feet;  the 
thud  of  the  piece  of  board  at  the  end  of 
their  sticks  was  heard  in  monotonous 
rhythm,  and  their  white  figures  shone  out 
against  the  blue  sky,  as  they  chanted  their 
working  chant.  At  the  end  of  the  muddy 
square,  a  large  crowd  was  assembled  un- 
der the  portico  with  the  pillars  taken  from 
some  Roman  temple.  The  draped  figures, 
blue  and  white,  with  turbans  and  scarlet 
caps,  and  hoods  and  fillets  round  their 
heads  — all  these  standing  St.  Pauls,  and 
squatting  St.  Anthonys  and  Jeremiahs, 
these  children  and  negroes,  standing  under 
the  pillared  roof  in  the  open  blue  air, 
looked  like  a  fresco  of  Masaccioor  Filip- 
pino.  Everybody  seemed  very  cheerful,  for 
they  were  beating  a  thief.  He  had  been 
caught  the  night  before  with  four  others, 
breaking  into  a  house.  The  man  was  hid- 
den by  the  bystanders,  but  you  could  see 
the  lash  of  the  rope  rising  and  falling ;  and 
there  were  faint  sounds  like  groans.  Pres- 
ently he  was  led  off,  in  his  rough  brown 
cloak  and  hood,  by  a  soldier,  and  another 
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similar  man  was  produced  from  the  prison, 
and  the  lash  rose  and  fell  above  the  heads 
of  the  spectators.  "  How  many  stripes  do 
they  usually  get  ?"  I  asked  Hasan.  "  Eh," 
he  laughed,  "  no  se  contan  mica,"  and  he 
explained  that  this  would  make  the  crim- 
inal confess  properly.  "  But,"  I  said, 
"  perhaps  it  will  make  him  confess  more 
than  is  true."  "Eh,  no,  signora,  with 
these  people  che  non  bastona,  bastona,  ma 
forte,  bastona  forte,"  and  he  made  cheer- 
fully the  gesture  of  flogging  his  horse,  for 
which,  likewise,  he  always  informs  me, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  to  "  bastonare 
forte,  ma  forte.  Vernon  Lee. 


From  The  National  Review. 
SOME  IRISH   TRAITS  OF   THOUGHT  AND 
SPEECH. 

Original  expressions  and  quaint  terms 
of  thought  have  very  rightly  been  thought 
worth  preserving  by  the  English  Dialect 
Society.  This  service  has  been  carefully 
performed  for  Hampshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Surrey,  Berks,  and  Wiltshire.  It  would 
be  useful  and  interesting  if  some  compe- 
tent persons  would  undertake  the  same 
task  for  Ireland.  I  often  pass  a  part  of 
August  and  September  id  County  Cork, 
and  have  some  little  experience  of  the 
ways  of  the  peasantry,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  reproduce  for  the  readers  of 
this  magazine  some  of  their  shrewd  say- 
ings and  happy  turns  of  thought.  In  the 
English  midlands,  quaint  sayings  and 
forcible  rustic  imagerv  appear  to  be  dying 
out  along  with  the  old  superstitions  and 
the  curious  customs  of  the  past.  The 
mummer's  play  at  Christmas-tide  is  gone. 
"  Harvest  Whoam  "  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be.  Superstitions,  indeed,  linger,  but 
strange  to  say  it  is  generally  among  women 
of  the  upper  classes,  whose  education 
ought  to  make  it  impossible,  rather  than 
among  the  peasantry  that  they  still  pre- 
vail. Spiritualism,  palmistry,  and  .astrol- 
ogy are  in  turn  the  vogue  among  the  idle 
and  the  ignorant,  who  Use  their  leisure 
not  in  extending  to  the  poorer  sisters  the 
opportunities  they  themselves  enjoy,  but 
in  enfeebling  their  own  intellects  and  de- 
basing their  characters  by  pretending  to 
read  the  secrets  of  the  spirit  world,  the 
courses  of  the  stars,  or  the  lines  of  fate, 
For  them  a  dog  howling  through  the  night 
still  has  its  evil  omen.  Thirteen  at  table 
brings  a  death  within  thevear  to  one  of 
them.  The  first  glimpse  of  the  new  moon 
through  a  window  is  reckoned  unlucky. 


Among  the  peasantry  here  and  there  a 
belief  in  witches  and  the  evil  eye  still  lin- 
gers, but  the  Elementary  Education  Acts 
have  completed  a  process  that  has  already 
gone  very  far  to  change  the  habits  of 
thought  of  the  people.  The  rustic  phra- 
seology too  is  changing,  though  the 
clownish  drawl  still  remains.  One  of  the 
serious  faults  of  our  elementary  schools 
is  the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  children 
are  taught  to  read.  A  harsh,  grating  mon- 
otone, a  sort  of  class  sing-song  is  used, 
and  no  attempt  appears  to  be  made  to  give 
modulation  or  expression. 

It  was  said  of  Cowley  that "  he  wears 
the  clothes,  but  not  the  garb  of  the  an- 
cients," so  it  may  be  said  that  our  village 
folk  have  still  much  of  the  uncouthness 
without  the  quaintness  of  their  fathers. 
Could  one  of  those  village  patriarchs  of  a 
by-gone  day  rise  from  Gray's  country 
churchyard  and  walk  among  men,  he  would 
find  his  mode  of  speech  as  much  out  of 
date  as  his  knee-breeches  and  swallow-tail 
coat. 

The  population  of  England  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  town  population,  their  eccen- 
tricities are  being  smoothed  away  by  fric- 
tion, and  even  the  little  peculiarities  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  the  letter  H  are 
less  noticeable  in  the  younger  generation. 
In  Ireland  (in  the  south  at  any  rate), 
the  "divvle"  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
the  conversation  of  the  peasantry,  but  this 
is  not  offensive  in  the  same  sense  that,  for 
instance,  the  epithet  "bloody"  may  be 
considered,  which  appears  to  find  supreme 
favor  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  street 
in  our  large  towns,  and  the  rustics  in  our 
villages.    When    the    Irish    peasant  ex- 
claims Hanamondiaouhl — I  will  not  an- 
swer for  the  correctness  of  the  spelling  — 
I  am  told  he  is  requesting  the  devil  to  run 
away  with  your  soul,  but  he  is  such  a 
pleasant  fellow,  and  so  amiable,  that  1  am 
sure  he  is  not  in  the  least  meaning  it.    But 
it  is  a  different  thing  altogether  when  an 
English   blackguard   consigns  your  soul 
and  body,  to  the  same  keeping  with  a  vari- 
ety of  ingenious  and  impossible  applica- 
tions of  his  favorite  adjective.    I   have 
never  heard  the  Irish  peasant  swear  vi- 
ciously in  English,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
means  it  in  Irish.    At  any  rate,  an  Irish 
oath  sounds  rather  agreeably  than  other- 
wise.    Nor  have  I  ever  heard  those  lewd 
expressions  there,  such  as  shock  and  out- 
rage all  decent  feeling  too  often  with  us, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  in  that  country  aoy 
specimens  of  that  vile  and  filthy  scrawling 
which  evil  fingers  leave  behind  them,  like 
the  slime  left  by  the  snail  upon  the  wall. 
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I  now  give  a  few  specimens  extracted 
from  various  conversations  with  my  fisher- 
man on  the  Blackwater,  and  with  others. 
In  most  of  them  I  discern  that  wit  and 
humor  which  have  been  given  in  such 
abundance  to  the  Irish  race.  They  are 
losing  their  own  language  more  rapidly 
than  are  the  Welsh,  but  in  their  racy  way 
they  transform  our  sober  tongue  and  make 
it  a  capital  vehicle  for  their  own  quaint 
modes  of  thought. 

How  greatly  has  our  splendid  mother 
tongue  benefitted  by  its  use  by  so  many 
peoples,  each  bringing  a  special  contribu- 
tion to  its  resources.  Not  only  by  the 
blend  in  early  days  of  Saxon  with  Nor- 
man, but  in  the  incorporated  ideas  and 
expressions  of  Gael  and  Celt,  of  our  kin- 
dred beyond  the  ocean,  in  the  New  World 
and  Australasia.  All  these  have  contrib- 
uted, and  still  contribute,  to  the  resources 
of  the  English  tongue.  "  Schan  Rhuadd  " 
(Red  John)  will  pardon  me  for  making  free 
in  this  manner  with  his  interesting  conver- 
sations. 

Englishman.  I  suppose  we  shan't  see 
that  fellow  there  again,  Jack,  he'll  be 
higher  up  the  river  to-morrow. 

Schan  Rhuadd.  The  divvle  a  taste  he 
won't  shtir  till  nixt  flood. 

E.  They  won't  look  at  a  fly ;  what  shall 
we  try  next  ? 

S.  R.  They've  had  plinty  chance  at  fly. 
Oh,  by  Goor!  the  divvies  own  chance. 
We'll  give  um  worrums  an'  srimps. 

E.  See  there,  Jack ;  there's  a  fine  fellow 
jumped.    Twenty  pounds  p.t  least. 

S.  R.  He  was,  an'  thirty  pounds,.  I 
wouldn't  thank  him  to  jama  srimp  there 
abraad.    Try  one  on  him. 

I  try  patiently,  and  I  may  mention  par- 
enthetically that  I  had  excellent  sport 
with  the  ooiled  prawn  preserved  in  gly- 
cerine and  methylated  spirits.  You  bait 
it  with  a  sort  of  safety-pin,  inserting  below 
the  tail  and  drawn  up"  between  the  feelers, 
lightly  lead  it,  and  throw  it  across  the 
stream,  letting  the  current  take  it  round 
close  to  the  bottom,  but  not  touching  it. 
On  one  day,  September  21st  last,  I  caught 
with  it  seven  salmon  and  peal,  not  one  of 
which  would  have  looked  at  a  fly  or  a 
spoon.  On  another  day  I  caught  a  pike 
eight  pounds  weight  with  it.  He  ran  and 
leaped  like  a  salmon,  but  then  his  strength 
went  out  of  him,  and  he  came  into  the  gaff 
at  once.  My  experience  with  the  shrimp 
is  that  you  need  clear  water  and  a  strong, 
stiff  breeze. 

But  to  resume. 

S.  R.  Glory  be  to  God,  I  lost  a  divvle 
of  a  fish  there  wan  day  —  a  divvle  of  a 


fish !     He  had  a  head  a  shtone  weight, 
and  opened  his  mouth  bigger  nor  a  harse. 

I  am  just  now  in  the  river  with  a  strong 
stream  running  unpleasantly  near  the  top 
of  my  waders.  The  river  bed  is  strewed 
with  stones  of  the  size  and  shape  of  cocked 
hats ;  nor  is  there  any  inclination  on  the 
part  of  these  fish,  of  fabulous  size  to  "  jam 
my  srimp  abraad,"  so  I  reply  to  Jack's 
wild  flight  of  fancy  with,  "  I  think  I'll 
come  out  of  this,  'Jack,'  and  try  the  Sand 
Hole." 

S.  R.  Do,  sorr.  Come  out  of  it.  But 
the  day's  too  did  intirely;  the  day's  too 
did.  Oh,  if  they  won't  take  it  there,  'tis 
all  of  no  use.  Sure  many  a  one  on  'em 
has  held  a  good  battle  with  him  there. 

I  struggle  to  land,  slipping  and  sliding, 
for  my  brogues  have  lost  their  nails,  and 
there  is  no  foothold  on  the  rocks,  clothed 
as  they  are  with  tresses  of  the  crow  silk. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley  Pennell's 
plucky  test  of  diving  from  a  boat  with  his 
waders  on,  to  see  if  he  would  sink,  and  its 
satisfactory  result,  I  still  feel  very  slight 
confidence,  and  fancy  it  would  be  a  hard 
battle  for  life  if  I  lost  my  footing  and  was 
swept  into  the  main  stream. 

S.  R.  Oh,  thim  waders  are  the  divvle  if 
your  foot  goes  agin  you  !  Oh,  if  you  can't 
reach  the  bottom  with  your  arrum  you 
may  say  you'll  be  swep  away !  Sure  your 
head  will  go  down  in  spite  of  your  teeth. 

I  try  the  Sand  Hole,  certainly  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  low-water  stream 
on  the  whole  of  the  river, 

Schan  Rhuadd  is  a  cunning  fisherman, 
and  has  improved  this  and  other  streams 
in  a  way  that  sportsmen  may  well  take 
note  of. 

Above  the  stream  is  a  mill,  whose  great 
wheel  reckons  a  pound  taken  to  each  revo* 
lution,  at  least,  so  says  my  friend.  The 
trees  that  overhang  the  deep  and  narrow 
channel  of  the  mill  race  are  powdered 
quite  thickly  with  the  bran  and  chaff  and 
dust  from  the  mill,  so  that  autumn  seems 
to  have  come  upon  them  prematurely,  and 
embrowned  all  their  foliage.  This  mill 
stream  draws  its  supply  of  water  from 
above  the  weir,  much  to  the  loss  of  the 
Cabin  Stream,  and  discharges  it  down  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sand  Hole.  The  main 
channel  of  the  river  is  under  the  left  bank, 
and  into  it  Schan  Rhuadd  has  deflected, 
by  boards  and  stakes  placed  slanting 
across  the  shallows,  the  body  of  mill  water 
which  before  passed  idly  away,  thus  se- 
curing greater  depth  and  power  of  water 
where  it  is  required,  and  giving  a  much 
better  chance  for  a  rising  fish.  To-dav  I 
do  nothing  even  at  the  Sand  Hole;   nsh 
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are  flouncing  and  flapping  in  the  stream, 
but  I  cannot  get  a  tight  line. 

"  The  day  is  did  still  in  all,"  adds  our 
friend  ;  "you  will  have  rain,  the  sky  looks 
very  drowned." 

I  have  heard  this  prophesy  often,  and 
hold  it  cheap.  We  have  recourse  to  our 
midday  meal.  Schan  Rhuadd  has  a  tooth- 
ache which  even  whiskey  will  not  cure. 

"  I'mydivilish  afraid,  says  he,  "  this 
toot  will  kill  me ;  divilish  afraid  of  it.  I 
was  niver  so  mad,  by  Cripes;  niver  so 
mad." 

Poor  Schan  Rhuadd  !  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  bring  to  book  your  quaint  phrases  under 
the  influence  of  an  infernal  "tootache." 
When  whiskey  had  somewhat  relieved  the 
pain,  I  asked  him  what  he  would  do  when 
the  fishing  season  was  over. 

"  Dig  potatoes,"  he  replied  (I  never,  by 
the  way,,  heard  of  "  praties  "  down  in 
Cork).  "  But  me  work  here  goes  agin  me 
in  the  winter.  How  smart  the  farmers 
will  till  me  I  was  a  government's  man." 

44  How's  that,  Jack,"  said  I,  "  and  what 
have  you  to  do  with  the  government? " 

44  Isn't  it  nixt  to  a  policeman  they  keep 
telling  me  I  am  ?  And  some  of  them,  but 
not  the  farmers,  but  the  boys  that  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  land,  but  are 
watching  for  the  chance  of  a  fish,  will  tell 
me,  when  drunk,  *  Why  do  you  do  it,'  say 
they ;  •  why  do  you  do  it  ?  •  " 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  sons  of  the 
soil  look  upon  the  water  as  well  as  the 
land  as  their  birthright,  and  regard  all 
river  watchers  as  in  the  pay  of  the  Saxon. 
They  do  not  admit  them  into  their  inner 
circles  of  the  National  League,  and  their 
presence  at  once  puts  a  stop  to  any  little 
discussion  of  a  secret  nature,  eked  out  by 
nod  or  wink  or  share  of  friendly  pipe. 
Schan  Rhuadd  himself  had  met  with 
rough  treatment;  a  stunning  blow  from  a 
loaded  stick  one  dark  night  on  his  way 
home  from  the  market-town.  "  I  jist  felt," 
said  he, "  me  head  all  opening  out "  —  here 
he  made  an  expressive  gesture  with  his 
hand  —  "  and  then  no  more."  At  another 
time  a  fire  was  lit  in  his  cottage  thatch, 
when  his  wife  and  family  were  beneath  it 
asleep.  He  had  now,  however,  no  distrust 
of  any  of  his  neighbors,  and  professed  to 
trace  his  misfortunes  to  some  evil-disposed 
person  who  had  left  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  peasantry  that 
this  man  would,  on  no  account,  make  any 
claim  upon  the  rates  for  compensation  for 
the  injury  done  to  his  property. 

We  talked  of  poaching.  Burning  the 
river  is  less  common  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.    Then  you  might  see  the  blaz- 


ing "sop"  lighting  the  sky  night  after 
night  along  the  banks  of  the  Bride,  the 
Funshion,  and  the  Araglin. 

"  You  can  get  some  stuff  from  the  doc- 
tor," says  our  friend,  "to  put  on  your 
trousers,  and  you  are  in  a  bottle  below, 
and  this  lights  up  the  strame  for  the 
lingth  of  this  hut."  In  burning  the  river 
one  man  holds  the  seven-pronged  fork, 
another  the  cord,  and  as  the  fish  are  struck 
upon  the  spawning  beds,  they  are  run 
upon  the  cord  and  swung  down  the  stream 
till  the  night's  work  is  done.  Although 
there  is  less  poaching,  fish  are  less  plenti- 
ful owing  to  the  closer  netting  in  the  tidal 
water. 

I  will  quote  a  few  more  quaint  expres- 
sions before  I  close  this  rather  rambling 
paper.  A  favorite  word  with  the  peasantry 
is  "a  fright,"  signifying,  perhaps,  what 
schoolboys  describe  as  "a  caution,"  or  "a 
caution  to  snakes." 

"  Well,"  said  one  to  me  confidentially, 
"  women  are  a  fright,  you  know  ;  women 
are  the  divvle  to  quell."  Poor  man  !  hen- 
pecked, I  suppose. 

Their  analogies  are  often  more  forcible 
than  polite.  One  speaking  of  the  singing 
at  their  chapel  said,  "  Glory  be  to  God,  it 
reminds  me  of  calves  bawling."  Another 
man,  who  had  taken  something  which  dis- 
agreed with  him,  described  the  sensation 
thus:  "Me  stomach  is  playing  on  me, 
sorr ;  me  stomach  is  playing  on  me."  Of 
one  who  was  something  of  a  lady-killer, 
"  Sure,  he  has  got  a  rag  on  every  bush." 

Their  exaggerations  are  very  "finely  con- 
ceived, and  show  a  brilliant  imagination. 
1  have  already  spoken  of  the  salmon  which 
opened  his  mouth  *4  bigger  nor  a  harse ; n 
another  man  had  caught  an  eel,  eight 
pounds  in  weight,  "with  ears  like  a 
pointer." 

There  is  a  word  painting  in  their  com- 
mon speech  which  is  very  refreshing,  eg., 
"  I  had  a  fine  lump  of  wax  there,  but  that 
fellow  below  swep  it  all  away  from  me" 

One  recounting  a  kind  action  said,  "  A 
man  who  would  do  that  for  me  I  would 
give  him  a  piece  of  my  heart" 

Speaking  of  a  rod  rather  light  for  the 
river,  "  It  is  a  very  trifling  rod ;  I  wouldn't 
much  mind  to  have  it  a  starmy  day  with 
the  wind  agin  me."  The  word  44  mind  "  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  we  use  "wish 
for,"  or  "care  to  have,"  as  "  Niver  mind 
any  knife  that  hasn't  a  file  in  it." 

I  have  quoted  enough  to  show  that  the 
most  ordinary  Irish  peasant  is  an  interest- 
ing person  to  talk  to,  he  has  not  only  a 
new  adaptation  for  our  language,  but  new 
ideas ;  he  is  gifted  with  a  strong  imagina 
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tioo,  and  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  crowds,  public  meetings, 
highly  spiced  and  inflammatory  appeals. 
He  is  not  credulous,  but  is  very  emo- 
tional, and  loves  to  have  his  emotions 
wrought  upon.  Hugh  Hall. 


From  The  Spectator. 
A    PEN-AND-INK    SKETCH    FROM    OBER- 
AMMERGAU. 

PROSPECTIVE  AND  RETROSPECTIVE. 

Formerly  there  was  a  drive  of  six 
boors  or  more  from  the  nearest  railway 
station  to  Ober-Aromergau.  Now  there  is 
but  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  approach 
to  the  village  is  very  picturesque,  through 
a  line  of  ch diets,  pink,  green,  blue,  and 
yellow,  with  deep  eaves  and  rustic  balco- 
nies, the  wooded  mountain  slopes  and 
pasture  lands  beyond. 

The  sun  is  setting  red  and  ruddy ;  the 
cows  and  goats  come  slowly  home,  making 
as  they  go  sweet  music  with  their  tinkling 
bells.  It  is  the  eve  of  a  performance  of 
the  Passion-Play .  Strangers  and  visitors 
have  been  flocking  in  all  day,  and  since 
yesterday  by  Stell-wagcn,  carriages,  and 
on  foot.  Towards  sundown  long  lines  of 
rustic  pilgrims  in  bright  and  picturesque 
costumes  are  seen  entering  the  village, 
singing  and  saying  the  angelus,  and  a  little 
later  the  place  is  tilled  with  bevies  of  peas- 
ants set  free  from  their  work.  At  seven 
o'clock  p.m.  the  village  band  makes  the 
round  with  drums  and  trumpets,  followed 
by  all  the  country  folk.  When  dusk  sets 
in,  these  have  all  settled  down  for  the 
night,  where,  no  one  seems  rightly  able  to 
say,  but  certainly  not  in  or  about  the  thea- 
tre. As  we  pass  on  the  way  to  our  several 
lodgings,  all  is  silent.  A  solemn  stillness 
pervades  the  precincts;  only  the  poplars 
wave  their  tall  heads  gently  to  and  fro  be- 
neath the  starlit  heavens,  and  the  fire-flies 
flit  athwart  the  shadowy  gloom.  The 
night-watch  cry  in  warning  tones  as  we 
pass,  "  Wer  geht  da  ?  "  (Who  goes  there  ?) 
"Das  Theater  muss  frei  sein  bei  der 
Nacht."  All  are  glad  to  retire  early,— 
the  foreign  visitors  that  they  may  be  up 
for  a  hasty  breakfast,  the  natives  and  pil- 
grims to  attend  the  masses  in  the  church, 
which  begin  with  the  dawn.  All  the  actors 
receive  the  sacrament  before  each  per- 
forroance.  At  three  a.m.  the  cannons  go 
off,  and  soon  afterwards  the  festival  is 
ushered  in  with  music  throughout  the 
village.  At  eight  o'clock  three  cannonades 
announce  the  commencement  of  the  Pas* 


si  on- Play.  The  humming  of  voices  of  the 
many  thousands  of  spectators  becomes 
gradually  subdued,  and  as  the.  overture 
draws  to  a  close,  universal  silence  pre- 
vails. 

When  the  music  ceases  the  leader  of 
the  chorus  and  the  eighteen  Genien,  male 
and  female,  in  classic  drapery,  appear 
from  the  side-scenes  right  and  left.  With 
hands  crossed  solemnly  over  the  breast, 
they  incline  with  simple  dignity  to  the 
audience,  and  the  leader  begins  the  Pro- 
logue :  "  In  holy  wonder  cast  thee  down, 
O  race,  bowed  low  'neath  God's  own 
curse!  Peace  visits  theel  From  Sion 
mercy!  He  angers  not  forever  1"  The 
curse  thus  commemorated  was,  as  every 
one  knows,  a  terrible  plague  which  rav- 
aged Ober-Ammergau  and  the  district  in 
1633;  the  merciful  deliverance  —  so  runs 
the  pious  story  —  dates  from  the  hour 
when  the  members  of  the  commune,  seek- 
ing help  from  the  Almighty,  recorded  a 
solemn  vow  that  they  would  every  ten 
years  give  a  public  representation  of  the 
Saviour's  Passion,  "  in  grateful  adoration 
on  their  own  part,  and  for  the  general 
edification  of  others."  In  1634  the  first 
performance  took  place.  Taking  the  best 
pictures  of  the  old  masters  for  their  mod- 
els, religious  reverence  for  their  guide, 
Holy  Scripture  for  their  study,  and  its 
unaltered  story  for  their  plot,  the  peasant- 
actors  have,  in  their  untutored  simplicity, 
succeeded  in  giving  to  the  world  a  play 
which  must  rank  before  any  other  ever 
performed. 

As  the  great  German  actor,  Devrient, 
has  said,  "It  is  as  if  the  sacred  pictures 
of  the  Middle  Ages  had  become  endued 
with  life."  Not  a  note  or  bar  of  the  sweet 
music  is  permitted  to  be  copied  ;  only  the 
words  of  the  chorus  songs  are  put  into 
print.  The  text  of  the  play  has  never  been 
published ;  it  is  committed  to  memory 
from  writing  by  the  performers.  Eacn 
scene  is  preceded  by  an  Old  Testament 
type,  or  more  than  one.  These  tableaux- 
vivants  are  of  the  most  perfect  statuesque 
beauty,  got  up  by  a  people  who  are  sculp- 
tors by  inherited  taste  from  generations 
past.  The  subject-matter  is  given  by  the 
chorus,  as  in  the  Greek  plays.  The  Pas- 
sion-Play is  divided  into  three  parts,  with 
seventeen  scenes,  besides  the  introduc- 
tion and  conclusion.  During  the  singing 
of  the  last  stanzas  of  the  Prologue,  the 
curtain  rises  upon  two  tableaux,  Adam 
and  Eve  being  driven  out  of  Paradise,  and 
Abraham  preparing  to  offer  up  Isaac. 
The  chorus  divides  right  and  left,  sinking 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  as  a  lofty  cross 
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is  revealed  in  the  background*  From  this 
point,  all  appear  constrained  to  look  on, 
and  listen,  if  not  devoutly,  at  least  with 
becoming  seriousness. 

The  play  itself  is  wonderfully  given. 
One  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  artistic 
effect  of  the  scenes,  —  dress,  coloring,  and 
pose  copied  from  some  of  the  best-known 
pictures  :  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Last  Sup- 
per," Paul  Veronese's  "Christ  Bearing 
the  Cross,"  Rubens's  "  Descent  from  the 
Cross,"  Raphael's  "  Entombment,"  and 
others.  The  dialogues  are  carried  out 
effectively,  because  naturally.  The  San- 
hedrim reminds  one  of  an  Oriental  durbar, 
—  the  Eastern  dress  and  grouping,  the 
coloring  and  action,  all  given  to  the  life. 
Amongst  the  Vorbilder  the  gathering  of 
manna  in  the  wilderness  is  one  of  the 
best.  And  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  is  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem 
riding  upon  an  ass,  amidst  the  multitude 
crying :  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  I " 
Some  three  hundred  persons  —  men, 
women,  and  children  —  appear  in  the  pro- 
cession, strewing  palms  and  casting  their 
garments  in  the  way.  One's  attention  is 
ri vetted  ;  one  fears  to  lose  anything.  One 
can  scarcely  realize  that  all  these  are  sim- 
ple peasants,  the  chief  portion  of  whose 
lives  is  spent  in  field-work,  or  other  labor. 

The  scene  in  the  Sanhedrim,  ending  in 
the  excited  cry  of  priests  and  Pharisees, 
"  We  vote  for  his  death,"  and  the  decision 
that  Judas  shall  betray  him,  is  moving  in 
the  extreme.  So,  too,  the  Passover  Sup- 
per, strictly  in  accordance  with  the  narra- 
tive in  Holy  Scripture,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  dramatic  effect.  After  the  Coun- 
cil, when  Judas  receives  and  counts  with 
greedy  avarice  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
and  the  betrayal  in  the  garden,  which  im- 
mediately follows,  an  interlude  of  an  hour 
occurs.  All  go  to  their  several  homes  or 
lodgings  for  dinner.  It  is  pretty  to  see 
the  children  running  off  across  the  grass 
from  behind  the  scenes,  with  their  little 
garments  of  many  colors  in  their  arms,  — 
their  reward,  a  bright  new  kreutzer  apiece, 
as  soon  as  the  act  is  over. 

The  second  act  includes  the  leading 
away  captive  from  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  and  the  judgment  of  Pilate.  The 
raging  of  the  bloodthirsty  multitude,  the 
denial  of  Peter,  Judas  in  remorse  going 
out  and  hanging  himself,  the  scourging 
and  crowning  with  thorns,  create  a  painful 
tension  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 
The  third  act  begins,  and  presently  the 
chorus  appear  draped  in  black,  with  black- 
starred  diadems  on  their  brows,  in  place 
of  the  golden  circlets  they  have  worn. 


The  singing  changes  to  a  sad  declamation, 
and  one^  heart  stands  still  with  expecta- 
tion when  the  curtain  rises  in  deepest 
silence — and  three  crosses  are  seen  in 
front  of  the  stage.  The  Crucifixion  itself 
seemed  to  the  present  writer  the  least  im- 
pressive part  of  the  whole  Passion-Play.* 
One  knows  that  the  figure  is  a  living  one, 
and  when  the  side  is  pierced  before  one's 
eyes,  and  there  comes  forth  blood  and 
water,  it  seems  terribly  real.  But  one  has 
been  told  beforehand  that  this  is  managed 
by  the  insertion  of  a  bladder  beneath  the 
fleshings.  The  taking  down  from  the 
cross  is  a  solemn  moment ;  quite  twenty 
minutes  have  elapsed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Crucifixion  scene.  Every  eye  is 
fixed  upon  the  stage.  When  the  still- 
ness of  death  pervading  the  whole  area  is 
broken  by  the  words,  "It  is  finished  1 "  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  conception  of  the 
thrilling  effect. 

The  brilliant  day  had  begun  to  cloud 
over,  and  the  sky  was  dark  at  the  time  of 
the  Crucifixion,  so  that  when  the  mock- 
thunder  reverberated  in  the  hills,  one  was 
not  quite  sure  whether  it  were  not  real.  A 
sharp  shower  broke;  but  the  heavens 
were  again  bright  and  blue  during  the 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension  scenes,  and 
the  sun's  rays  fell  warm  on  the  dripping 
mantles  of  the  chorus  while  they  sang, 
again  draped  in  their  rainbow-tinted  garb, 
a  joyful  "  Hallelujah  !  Uberwunden  hat 
der  Held  1 "  When  they  ended  in  trium- 
phant unison  with  "Praise  and  glory  to 
the  Highest,  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain, 
Hallelujah ! "  the  whole  audience  in  the 
stalls,  which  had  until  now  been  wrapped 
in  the  silence  of  awestruck  attention, 
broke  forth  into  loud  clapping  of  ap- 
plause. This  somewhat  jarred.  Scarcely 
two  minutes  had  passed,  when  the  theatre 
was  empty.  People  were  already  hasten- 
ing to  their  carriages,  and  preparing  to 
leave  this  quaint  village  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  had  seen  strange  things,  such 
as  on  the  face  of  the  wide  earth  they  could 
never  see  again,  and  where,  even  could 
they  not  wholly  approve  the  method,  they 
haa  found  much  to  instruct,  and,  at  all 
events,  some  food  for  earnest  contempla- 
tion. 

It  is  easier  now  to  reach  this  pictur- 
esque spot  in  the  Bavarian  Highlands 
than  it  was  two  decades  ago,  or  even  one. 

•  This  is  not.  we  venture  to  say,  the  general  impres- 
sion of  eve-witnesses  of  the  play.  Of  course,  if  the 
mind  is  fixed  on  the  means  by  which  the  results  are 
produced,  it  might  be  so ;  but  in  most  spectators,  the 
scene  simply  helps  them  to  conceive  with  altogether 
overwhelming  force,  the  real  scene  from  which  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  must  be  dated.  —  Ed.  Sftct*t&r. 
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On  leaving  the  train  at  Oberau,  only  six 
miles  distant,  Stell-wagen  and  carriages 
are  in  readiness,  and  every  arrangement 
is  made  in  the  village  itself  to  provide 
strangers  with  bed  and  board,  if  they 
announce  themselves  beforehand  in  writ- 
ing to  the  burgomaster.  The  burghers 
bave  in  their  collective  houses  as  many 
beds  as  there  are  seats  in  the  theatre, 
and  each  one  has  as  many  tickets  as 
there  are  beds  in  his  house,  so  that  any 
one  bespeaking  a  lodging  is  secure  also 
of  a  ticket  for  the  play.  The  lodging 
may  be  a  tiny  cottage-room,  very  bare 
of  furniture,  at  the  top  of  a  ladder ;  or  it 
may  be  an  unexpectedly  well-appointed 
apartment  in  a  superior  ch&Ut.  One  is 
thankful  for  anything.  The  ever-increas- 
ing influx  of  guests,  since  Dean  Stanley's 
historical  visit  forty  years  ago,  has  occa- 
sioned a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  the- 
atre, which  this  year  will  contain  Ave 
thousand  spectators;  it  has  also  occa- 
sioned a  corresponding  increase  of  charge 
for  everything.  Beds,  which  were  a  gulden 
formerly,  are  now  five  or  six  marks  a 
night.  Seats,  which  cost  ^ve  marks,  are 
now  ten,  —  the  best  rise  in  tiers  in  front 
of  the  stage,  at  a  certain  distance  from  it. 
It  is  better  not  to  be  too  near.  A  large 
portion  of  the  theatre  is  covered  in,  but 
the  peasants  sit  in  the  area,  under  the 
open  sky.  The  stage  is  uncovered,  ex- 
cept just  at  the  back,  where  the  set-scenes 
are  arranged  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  mimic 
streets  and  houses,  mingling  with  the 
realities  of  the  view  is  very  good.  The 
brown  roof  and  blue  gable  of  a  hay  chAUt 
peep  above  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  The 
representations  of  this  year  commence  on 
May  25th,  and  will  be  continued  until 
September  28th  —  five-and-twenty  in  all  — 
without  including  the  repetition  on  the 
following  day  of  performances  at  which 
all  the  visitors  assembled  may  not  have 
been  able  to  find  seats. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ober-Ammergau  are 
most  anxious  to  protect  the  devotional 
character  of  their  Passion-Play  from  the 
irreverent  curiosity  of  the  mere  sightseer 
or  tourist.  Beatrice  Batty. 

Oxford,  March  a6th. 


THE  HAMMOCK-MAKERS  OF  YUCATAN. 

About  twenty-five  miles  inland  lies 
Merida,  the  capital  city  of  the  Mexican 
State  of  Yucatan,  built  upon  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Maya  city,  T'ho. 

From  here  a  railroad,  which  has  not  yet 


ceased  to  cause  wonderment  among  the 
dark-skinned  natives,  takes  us  a  few 
leagues  into  the  interior. 

This  almost  unknown  region  is  filled 
with  the  mysterious  ruins  of  a  former 
civilization,  the  descendants  of  whose 
builders  entwine  cunning  networks  of 
fibre  which  form  the  finest  hammocks  in 
the  world,  few  of  which  leave  Yucatan  for 
the  outside  markets.  Here  they  are  used 
in  place  of  beds  almost  entirely,  and  in 
many  of  the  poorer  homes  they  form  the 
principal  or  only  articles  of  furniture. 

Our  railroad  journey  ends  and  our  prog- 
ress onward  must  be  made  in  volan. 

A  ride  in  a  volan  1 

Imagine  a  cot  bed  and  mattress  swung 
upon  two  stout  wheels  by  huge  leather 
springs  like  those  of  our  vehicles  of  olden 
time  ;  over  the  cot  a  low,  rounding,  can- 
vas-covered top  for  protection  against  sun 
and  rain  ;  at  one  end  a  pair  of  shafts  and 
three  diminutive  mules,  and  behold  a 
volan ! 

Into  this  vehicle  we  scramble  as  best 
we  can  and  seek  the  most  comfortable 
full-length  position.  We  give  the  word  to 
start,  and  suddenly  there  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indian  driver  an  unearthly 
"  ho-o-o-o  la"  and  a  series  of  "  pops  "  like 
the  extraction  of  corks  from  beer  bottles, 
and  the  apparently  sleeping  mules  are 
converted  into  a  trio  of  pulling  and  plung- 
ing creatures. 

Off  we  gol  off  upon  our  road  and  off 
from  our  mattress  till  the  top  of  the  volan 
salutes  us,  and  we  return  to  the  mattress 
again. 

A  ride  in  a  volan  over  a  rough  road  has 
a  certain  pleasurable  excitement,  though 
unless  one  is  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
the  vehicle  he  must  reconcile  himself  to 
the  receiving  of  many  bruises. 

In  spite  of  the  discomforts  of  this  means 
of  conveyance  we  cannot  miss  the  beauty 
of  a  journey  toward  the  homes  of  the  ham- 
mock-makers. 

The  great  flambeauan  tree  with  its  huge 
crown  a  mass  of  quivering  scarlet;  the 
beautiful  flor  de  Mayo  (Mayflower)  tree 
with  its  great  clusters  of  white,  pink,  or 
yellow  blossoms  ;  the  fragrance  of  all  that 
makes  the  early  breeze  a  very  bath  of  per- 
fume ;  the  numerous  birds  of  gaudy  color, 
strange  forms,  and  stranger  cries  that  flit 
by ;  the  many-colored  lizards,  huge  crested 
iguanas,  that  glide  from  bowlder  to  bowl- 
der as  our  volan  crashes  along ;  who  could 
miss  all  these,  though  the  jolts  and  jars  be 
frequent  and  hard. 

All  along  the  road  we  pass  groups  of 
nas  (thatched  huts  of  the  hammock-mak 
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ers)  always  picturesque,  generally  quite 
neat,  and  sometimes  well  ventilated. 

The  women  of  the  family  are  usually 
the  hammock-makers.  The  husband  is  at 
work  on  an  hacienda  (farm),  tending  his 
milpah  (corn-field),  or  hunting  a  deer,  wild 
turkey,  or  honey-tree. 

Many  of  the  Mayas  cannot  or  will  not 
speak  Spanish,  consequently  to  converse 
with  them  directly  one  has  to  learn  Maya 
—  a  strange  language  full  of  aspirated  h's 
and  queer  guttural  sounds. 

Secure  in  the  knowledge  of  a  previous 
acquaintance  we  tap  at  the  open  door  of  a 
neat-looking  na  and  the  familiar  words 
**  walk  in  "  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the 
plump  little  dark-skinned  matron.  '•  Oak 
en  "  is  what  she  really  says,  but  it  sounds 
exceedingly  like  our  familiar  phrase  of 
welcome,  and  has  a  similar  meaning. 
"  Bish-a-beil?"  (how are  you?),  she  adds 
politely,  and  we  answer,  "  Tok-en-wol" 
(very  well).  A  bright-eyed  old  grand- 
mother with  abundant  black  hair  moves 
briskly  about  offering  us  chairs  of  bull's 
hide.  The  grandfather  was  killed  by  a 
band  of  his  fierce  brethren,  the  Suble 
vadoes  (unconquered  ones)  in  a  hot  con- 
test on  an  hacienda  some  years  ago. 

"  Will  you  give  us  a  calabash  of  water  ?  " 
we  ask  in  Maya,  and  a  pretty,  dark-eyed 
young  daughter  at  once  brings  what  we 
request. 

The  interior  of  the  na  is  not  unwhole- 
some. It  has  a  hard  earth  floor,  rough, 
but  clean.  I  n  the  angles  of  the  red  earthen 
walls  are  numerous  calabashes  and  earthen 
jars  of  various  sizes,  some  of  which  con- 
tain indian  corn,  black  beans,  and  chili 
(red  peppers),  the  three  necessary  articles 
of  food  of  the  Mayas. 

Two  naked  children  are  playing  with 
tamarind  stones  beneath  the  cocoanut 
palms  that  overhang  the  hut,  while  a  young 
girl  swinging  in  the  hammock  is  not  much 
better  off  as  regards  attire.  In  fact,  the 
whole  family,  while  modest  and  decorous 
in  behavior,  are  dressed  or  undressed  with 
a  great  regard  for  coolness  and  comfort. 

Wholly  unabashed,  the  family  soon  re- 
sume the  work  that  our  entrance  inter- 
rupted, and  we  see  the  process  of  ham- 
mock-making. 

The  brisk  old  grandmother  and  a  young 
daughter  seated  upon  the  floor  are  busy 
assorting  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  hemp 
plant  (the  Sesal  hemp  of  Yucatan).  They 
choose  them  of  equal  length,  then  with  a 
rapid  twist  of  the  fingers  and  a  dextrous 
roll  upon  the  knee  a  strand  is  made.  The 
elder  daughter  takes  the  strands  and  with 
a  graceful  manipulation  of  the  small  brown 


bands  a  fine,  long  cord  is  produced,  as 
strong  and  even  as  if  made  by  machinery. 

A  spindle  is  filled  with  this  cord,  and 
the  mother  passes  it  back  and  forth  be- 
tween two  upright  poles  fixed  in  place  as 
far  apart  as  the  length  of  the  hammock 
body  requires.  This  weaving  is  done  so 
carelessly  and  yet  so  deftly  that  the  spin- 
dle seems  to  form  a  mesh  by  its  own 
volition. 

The  meshed  body  of  the  hammock  be- 
ing completed,  the  end  cords  from  which 
the  hammock  body  depends  are  passed 
into  their  respective  end  meshes,  the  pro- 
tecting edges  are  rapidly  knotted,  the  two 
loops  at  the  extremities  of  the  end  cords 
are  formed  and  the  hammock  is  completed, 
and  four  reales  (fifty  cents),  or  more,  if  the 
hammock  is  fine,  is  earned  for  the  house- 
hold. This,  with  other  hammocks,  has 
probably  been  paid  for  months  ahead  by 
the  contractor  who  takes  them  to  Merida, 
— from  whence,  perhaps,  a  few  find  their 
way  to  the  cities  and  summer  resorts  of 
the  north  to  be  swung  on  some  broad 
piazza  or  under  spreading  trees  in  a  clime 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they 
were  manufactured. 

Edward  H.  Thompson. 


From  The  Speaker. 
FROM  PALL  MALL  WINDOWS. 

AN  OUTLOOK  ON  MSN  AND  AFFAIRS. 

Lord  Sydney,  whose  death  occurred 
last  week,  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
aristocratic,  as  opposed  to  the  servile, 
courtier.  He  had  filled  every  variety  of 
household  office,  and  was  an  unequalled 
authority  on  questions  of  precedence,  rank, 
title,  and  etiquette.  He  was  also  a  shrewd 
man  of  business,  and,  even  when  he  was 
out  of  office,  was  much  consulted  by  the 
queen  about  the  management  and  domestic 
economy  of  the  royal  household.  The 
lord  steward's  department  is  chronically 
bankrupt,  and  its  working  expenses  are 
only  met  by  savings  in  the  department  of 
the  master  of  the  horse.  This  adjustment 
of  receipts  and  liabilities,  and  the  conse- 
quent shifting  of  responsibility  from  one 
set  of  officials  to  another,  gives  rise  to  a 
host  of  difficult  problems,  in  which  Lord 
Sydney's  dexterity,  perfected  by  long 
practice,  was  of  essential  service.  Lord 
Sydney  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  and  a 
resolute  foe  of  Ritualistic  innovation ; 
and  circumstances  sometimes  made  him 
a  kind  of  lay-bishop  on  a  small  scale.  As 
lord  chamberlain  in  two  administrations, 
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he  had  official  control  of  the  chapels  royal ; 
and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  made  Lord  Ken* 
mare,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  lord 
chamberlain,  he  delegated  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal functions  to  his  highly  Protestant  col- 
league, the  lord  steward. 

In  person  Lord  Sydney  "looked  the 
character"  to  perfection.  He  was  erect 
and  portly,  with  fair  features,  carefully 
trimmed  hair  and  whiskers,  and  the  dress 
and  manners  of  a  fine  gentleman  of  the 
Regency.  Yet, "  in  spite  of  all  temptations 
to  belong  to  other  "  —  political  parties,  he 
was  a  consistent  and  progressive  Liberal, 
and  an  unfailing  (though  latterly  a  rather 
alarmed)  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
was  constantly  his  guest  in  Cleveland 
Square,  at  Deal  Castle,  and  in  the  lord 
steward's  official  pew  in  the  chapel  royal. 

Lord  Sydney's  titles  became  extinct  by 

his  death,  and  his  estates  in  Kent,  which 

*  are  of  no  great  extent,  pass  (subject  to 

Lady  Sydney's  life-interest)  to  his  nephew, 

the  Hon.  Robert  Marsham. 

The  constableship  of  Deal  Castle  is  a 
pleasant  piece  of  patronage  which  the 
queen  keeps  in  her  own  hands,  and  will 
probably  bestow  on  some  meritorious  gen- 
tleman who  wants  a  gratuitous  residence 
on  the  south  coast. 

For  the  lord  lieutenancy  Of  Kent  there 
will  be  fierce  competition  among  the  Tory 
magnates   of  the    county.      Lord    Aber- 

favenny  is  a  formidable  claimant,  from 
is  insatiable  thirst  for  honors,  and  his 
knack  of  thrusting  rivals  on  one  side. 
And  Lord  Darnley,  Lord  Sack vi lie,  and 
Lord  Amherst  will  all  put  in  claims  ;  but 
the  general  favorite,  in  both  senses  of  the 
term,  is  Lord  Stanhope,  a  good  man  of 
business,  universally  liked  and  respected. 
Of  Lord  Laming  ton  there  is  little  to 
say  that  has  not  been  said  already.  An 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  high -prin- 
cipled gentleman,  his  sole  title  to  fame 
was  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  drew  a  ludi- 
crous caricature  of  him  in  the  cleverest  of 
all  his  political  novels.  The  character  of 
Buckhurst  in  "  Coningsby,"  read  with  the 
"  Recollections  of  the  Dandies  "  in  Black- 
wood,  gives  a  fair  notion  of  the  career  and 
qualities  of  the  first  Lord  Lamington. 

The  evergreen  Duke  of  Rutland  is  now, 
I  believe,  the  sole  survivor  of  "Young 
England."  He  is  an  honorable  and  excel- 
lent nobleman,  and  is  endeared  to  hun- 
dreds of  his  countrymen,  who  never  saw 
his  face,  by  the  lyrical  extravagances  of 
his  early  youth.  A  certain  couplet  on  the 
value  of  the  nobility  is  too  well  known  to 


bear  reproduction ;  but  the  same  pen  pro- 
duced another  couplet,  which  is,  I  think, 
much  less  celebrated  than  it  deserves  to 
be.  In  a  fine  prophetic  frenzy  the  young 
bard  of  Belvoir  sees  a  good  time  coming 
for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  — 

Soon  shall  the  lower  orders  once  again 
Feel  the  kind  pressure  of  the  social  chain. 

Surely  this  inspired  couplet  should  be  em- 
blazoned in  letters  of  gold  on  the  badges 
and  banners  of  the  Primrose  League.  It 
is  not  often  that  a  poet  or  a  prophet  is 
permitted  to  see  so  literal  a  realization  of 
his  dreams. 

In  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  whose  death,  as- 
cribed to  influenza,  took  place  on  the  sev- 
enteenth, at  Bath,  the  country  lost  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  respected,  if  not 
one  of  the  most  brilliant,  of  its  permanent 
civil  servants.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Mallet  du  Pau  (one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
of  the  Frenchmen  who  have  described  for 
posterity  the  phenomena  of  the  Revolution 
which  they  lived  through),  and  both  in  his 
air  and  manner,  which  had  a  sort  of  formal 
and  slightly  precisian  dignity,  and  in  the 
character  of  his  mind  he  preserved  marks 
of  his  French  origin.  There  was  a  marked 
strain  of  French  doctrinaireism  about  him ; 
a  doctrinaireism  very  different  from  the 
less  polished  and  less  theoretic,  more  ob- 
trusively positive  though  not  more  essen- 
tially dogmatic,  doctrinaireism  of  England. 
Though  his  highest  and  latest  post  was 
that  of  permanent  under-secretary  for 
India  (he  retired  from  it  in  1883)  his  most 
important  work  was  done  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  where  he  exercised,  from  1847  to 
1872,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  policy 
and  legislative  proposals  of  successive 
ministers.  Next  to  Cobden,  no  one  had 
so  much  to  do  with  putting  into  shape  the 
great  commercial  treaty  with  France  of 
i860.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
free  trade,  which  did  not  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a  zealous  bi-metallist,  and 
his  writings  on  these  and  other  economic 
topics  were  always  distinguished  by  lucid- 
ity of  statement  and  closeness  of  argu- 
ment. 

In  the  life  of  a  famous  building*  as  in 
the  life  of  a  man,  there  are  crises  and  turn- 
ing-points which  awaken  memories  and 
suggest  instructive  contrasts.  The  social 
philosopher  need  do  no  more  than  record 
the  fact  that  Lansdowne  House,  that  ark 
and  citadel  of  exclusive  Whiggery,  has 
been  bought  by  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  ship- 
builder, and  M.P.  for  West  Hull, 
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From  Blackwood'*  Magurae. 
EST  MODUS  IN  REBUS. 

We  sat  and  listened  in  the  creeping  gloom : 
There  was  no  dearth  of  talk ;  the  older  men 
Were  deep  in  all  the  wiles  of  politics, 
Touching  each  question  with  an  easy  hand, 
Smiling  the  little  wayward  fancies  down 
Of  those  who  bordered  on  the  newer  thought. 
"Those  who  would  tear  this  fair  land  into 

shreds 
To  clothe  a  people  who  love  best  their  rags ;  " 
So  said  my  father,  and  the  vicar  smiled 
A  gentle  acquiescence :  the  good  man 
Cared  not  to  argue,  for  it  seemed  to  him 
That  words  were  pitiless,  yet  we  well  knew 
How  all  his  acts  belied  his  ready  smile. 

But  Harry  —  who  can  brook  no  tameness  — 

cried 
Against  my  father's  verdict ;  he  could  prove 
How  well  the  people  loved  the  people's  land ; 
"  For  it  was  theirs,  not  ours  to  parcel  out 
In  meagre  portions,  and  with  grudging  hand." 
And  while  my  father  stared,  as  well  he  might, 
For  never  son  of  his  had  dared  to  speak 
Such  words  of  treason,  the  good  vicar  saw 
The  coming  storm,  and   tried    his  best  to 

stem  — 
With  all  the  subtleties  of  ready  speech  — 
The  torrent;  but  in  vain,  for  Harry's  words 
Had  burst  upon  the  old  men  when  their  hearts 
Were  touched  by  news  of  an  old  comrade's 

death, 
Shot  in  his  own  park  by  assassin's  hand, 
And   they  were  wroth  with  Harry,   for  he 

seemed 
To  shield  this  people  who  had  done  the  deed. 

Therefore  they  fell  upon  him  one  and  all, 
And  smote  as  only  strong  old  age  can  smite, 
Calling  him  fool  and  meddler,  matching  well 
That  other  madman  who  had  promised  each 
Three  acres  of  the  land  he  did  not  own. 
And  waxing  louder  as  the  word-storm  grew, 
They  taxed  poor  Harry  with  these  evil  times, 
Nor  would  they  hear  one  word  in  his  defence, 
Till  our  old  colonel  called  a  cheery  halt, 
Said  he  was  tired  of  all  this  war  01  words 
Where  men  did  naught  but  rave  against  their 

kind. 
"Better,"  he  said,  "the  quicker  shot  and 

steel ; 
Few  arguments  can  stand  a  bayonet-thrust;  " 
And,  "  Men  forget  to  hate  when  dying  fast." 
Somehow  his  rough  words  fell  with  greater 

force 
Among- the  heated  circle  than  the  long 
Dull  platitudes  our  member  rained  on  us, 
Anxious  to  show  how  vain  it  was  to  speak, 
Save  in  the  House,  of  matters  of  the  State. 
And  Harry  laughed  at  him,  so  did  we  all, 
Though  secretly,  fearing  so  great  a  man ; 
One  who  could  help  to  make  or  mar  our  laws. 

The  colonel's  words  had  brought  a  welcome 

peace ; 
My  father  laughed,  and  said  he  did  not  hate, 
But  only  sought  to  tame  a  foolish  boy. 


Then  Harry  spoke:  I  need  not  tell  yon  all 
He  touched  on,  toiling  back  through  many 

years, 
Pausing  awhile  before  some  mighty  giant 
Such  as  great  Montfort,  who  had  not  one 

thought 
Beyond  the  people ;  and  the  steadfast  monk 
Bacon,  who  laid  his  fortune  with  his  life 
At  the  cold  feet  of  Knowledge,  caring  not 
For  priestlv  opposition  —  always  calm, 
A  man  who  dared  not  swerve  from  duty's 

path; 
And  many  others  standing  like  bright  stars 
In  a  chaotic  firmament  of  crime. 
Thus  wandered  Harry  in  an  aimless  maze 
Through  the  dark  centuries  where  passion 

reigned, 
And  cruel  men  seized  and  held  fast  the  land, 
Crushing  the  people  when  they  tried  to  rise 
In  feeble  bands  to  claim  their  own  again. 
Then  tiring  of  the  dead,  with  one  quick  bound 
He  leapt  our  century,  and  landed  tar 
Into  that  misty  time  where  unknown  men 
Will  laugh  at  us,  and  all  our  little  ways. 
And  with  prophetic  zeal  he  poured  on  us 
The  horror  of  the  day  that  is  to  come : 
"  You  know  not  of  the  time,  you  see  it  not — 
For  Tory  pride  forbids  that  you  should  raise 
The  slender  veil  which  hides  from  careless 

eyes 
The  hideous  ruin ;  but  the  day  must  come, 
Is  not  far  off,  when  Want,  roused  from  her 

lair 
By  her  foul  daughter  Crime,  shall  rend  this 

veil, 
And  show  the  skeleton  which  lies  behind. 
Too  late  to  wring  the  hands  and  look  aghast, 
Too  late  to  promise  help,  and  seek  to  clothe 
The  naked  ribs ;  for  Anarchy  shall  rise, 
And  seize  proud  England  by  the  very  roots  — 
Ay,  though  her  fibres  stretch  through  many 

lands— 
Till  with  one  final  wrench  that  shakes  the 

world, 
Weakened  by  endless  factions,  England  falls, 
Crushed  into  atoms  on  a  pile  of  bones." 


He  ceased.    The  vicar  cried,  "Ah  Harry, 

boy! 
You  wrestle  with  an  eagle  in  a  cage, 
And  gather  rosebuds  with  a  glove  of  steel. 
Think  you  to  make  a  better  by  a  worse  ? 
For  worse  it  is  to  throw  the  parent's  blame 
On   to  the    children.      Keep    to  your  own 

time " 


Then  Harry  interrupted  with  the  words, 
"  Not  easy,  when  your  Tory  eagle  sulks 
There  in  his  cage;  but  only  let  him  out, 
And  I  will  wrestle  with  him,  though  he  use 
Both  beak  and  talons.    As  for  your  rosebuds, 
Let  them  be  plucked  ere  all  their  freshness 

goes; 
Perchance  the  fragrance  of  their  dying  leaves 
May  wake   some   sympathy  for  your   dead 

cause." 
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The  vicar  shook  his  head,  and  called  to  us 
Who  had  not  spoken :  "  Come  and  help  me, 

boys, 
For  youtn  should  answer  youth." 

Then  from  our  group 
Went  Ernest ;  ever  first  in  field  and  hallt 
The  strongest  of   us — strong  in  head  and 

limb  — . 
And  he  had  come  but  lately  from  the  schools 
Of  thought  and  reason,  where  men  couch  their 

words 
In  syllogistic  language,  tearing  down 
The  flimsy  judgments  of  untutored  minds. 
And  he  haa  seen  trite  problems  cast  aside, 
And  science  grasped  and  handled  like  a  toy. 
Yet   simple  were  his  words   and  from  the 

heart :  — 

"  Is  the  cause  dead,  and  must  Old  England 

fall? 
Have  you  no  remedy  for  this  disease 
Which  fills  the  air  with  blood  and  violence  ? 
Are  all  the  wise  heads,  turning  grey  with 

thought, 
Unwilling  to  devote  one  little  hour 
To  this  most  vital  question  ?    Crude  and  weak 
I  call  the  prophecy  which  only  springs 
From  party  rancor ;  therefore,  let  all  men 
Cling   to  one  cause,  forsaking  childhood's 

creeds, 
Seek  with  one  brain  to  think  the  matter  out, 
With  one  hand  to  shake  off  the  fatal  grasp 
Of  many-fineered  Famine ;  for  the  land 
Is  burdenedwith  its  weight  of  poverty. 
The  children  cry  for  bread,  while  idle  men 
Dream  of  some  feeble  cure,  and  others  scream 
Land  for  the  people — land  1  as  though  God's 

earth 
Began  and  ended  in  one  little  isle. 
Why  talk  of  breaking  up  these  paltry  fields 
In  fragments  scarce  enough  to  feed  the  cow 
Which  one  grave  statesman  portioned  out  for 

each? 
Why  let  grotesque  and  futile  fancy  sway 
The  minds,  and  blind  the  eyes  of  honest  men, 
Till  they  forget  their  honesty,  and  strive 
To  gather  in  the  seed  they  have  not  sown  ? 
Enough  of  this — leave  to  the  sower's  hand 
The  binding  of  the  sheaves ;  nor  be  content 
To  glean  from  their  poor  harvests.     Rouse 

yourselves, 
Break  off  the  parent  ties,  and  seek  for  land 
There  in  the  West ;  where  countless  acres  lie 
In  their  primeval  grandeur,  with  the  strength 
Of  an  eternal  spring,  that  only  waits 
The  touch  of  man  to  change  to  autumn's 

wealth. 
We  hear  sad  tales  of  those  who  tried  and 

failed  — 
Oh  noble  failures,  that  have  taught  the  world 
The  lesson  it  is  ever  slow  to  learn  I  — 
That  God,  who  sows  the  earth  with  many 

fields, 
Commands  they  should  be  tilled  by  many 

hands. 
No  Ahab  yearnings  for  one  little  spot, 
Or  fruitless  digging  of  one  little  spade, 


The  much  requires  the  many,  and  the  few, 
Who  strive  to  win  the  greater  for  the  less, 
Find  that  God's  manna  only  lasts  one  day. 
I  ask  you,  is  it  right  that  men  should  die 
Here  in  our  streets,  when  vonder  lies  a  cure  ? 
Were  it  not  well  they  snould  be  forced  to 

leave 
The  reeking  alley  for  the  sunny  plain  ? 
And  then  you  throw  the  answer  back,  '  Too 

late,' 
This  earth-worn  answer,  smelling  of  defeat 
Too  late  to  touch  the  hearts  of  hardened  men ; 
Ay,  but  the  children,  must  the  little  ones 
Grow  to  this  dwarfish  stature  like  the  rest? 
Schools  you  have  raised,  and  there  the  tender 

brains 
Learn  all  the  hateful  acts  of  savage  men. 
And  thus  you  think  to  nerve  them  for  life's 

fray; 
Better  they  had  been  left  in  ignorance, 
Than  reared  within  an  atmosphere  of  lies ; 
For  habit  grows  with  hearing,  and  the  child, 
Sipping  the  thoughts  of  this  one  and  of  that, 
May  drink  too  deep  of  Anarchy ;  for  those 
Who  tell  the  tales  of  long  dead  men  forget 
To  tell  them  simply,  glazing  over  facts 
To  show  a  reason  tor  their  party  spite. 
And  so  our  babies  prate  of  politics, 
When  they  should  only  dream  of  daisy-chains. 
With  germs  of  this  life-fever  in  their  blood, 
How  can  we  wonder  that  they  turn  their  steps 
From  the  broad  acre  to  the  crowded  street  ? 
And  all  this  time  a  simple  remedy 
Lies  near  at  hand ;  for  if  in  these  same  schools 
Men  were  to  teach  the  use  of  spade  and  hoe, 
The  time  to  sow,  the  time  to  gather  in, 
Surely  the  children,  bound  by  habit's  law. 
Would  yearn  to  drive  the  plough  in  wider 

fields. 
I  hear  the  cries  of  men :  4  What  means  this 

fool? 
Have  we  not  schemes?     Do  we  not  send 

abroad 
Those  who  have  shown  a  wish  for  larger 

fields?' 
And  I  would  answer,  you  have  sent  the  tares ; 
Let  all  your  seed  be  sifted  ere  you  send : 
Young  land  requires  young  blood,  not  the 

weak  hearts 
Of  men  who  sicken  when  they  strive,  and  fail. 
In  all  our  schools  let  farming's  laws  be  taught, 
And  the  rank  smell  of  blood  must  then  give 

place 
To  sweeter  scent  of  clover ;  for  green  fields 
Breathe  more  of  peace  than  slaughter  —  Na- 
ture's voice 
Cries  ever  in  the  ear  of  man,  '  Be  still '  — 
And  hushed  must  grow  the  voice  of  discon- 
tent, 
When  laugh  of  merry  workers  fills  the  air. 
No  room  lor  crime  or  want  in  Plenty's  lap. 
The  skeleton  which  Harry  raised  shall  find 
Those  who  can  clothe  its  ribs.     Is  there*  no 

God 
To  breathe  into  its  nostrils  and  give  life  ? 
However  hard  men  beat  their  little  fists 
Against  the  face  of  Heaven,  still  the  sun 
Warms  the  poor  rebels,  and  refreshing  rain 
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Cools  the  dry,  fevered  lips  of  blasphemy. 
So  in  our  lesser  way  we  too  must  give 
Of  our  own  substance,  even  though  the  hands 
Strike  as  they  take  —  what  wonder  if  they 

strike, 
For   they    have   waited   long,    poor   empty 

hands  1  — 
Yet  better  than  all  giving  is  the  gift 
Of  knowledge,  the  great  *  can  do '  of  our  time ; 
Possessed  of  this,  men  may  go  forth  and  win 
Field  after  field,  until  another  land 
Is  built  from  the  first  ploughshare,  one  more 

child 
Is  born  to  the  old  mother  in  the  east ; 
The  chain  which  binds  her  safely  to  the  world 
Is  lengthened  by  a  new  and  stronger  link, 
That  will  not  snap  though  strainedby  Anarchy. 
Heed  not  the  idle  tongues  that  croak  in  mud, 
The  bat-like  seers  who  fly  in  dusk  and  gloom, 
Sending  their  shadows  where  they  dare  not 

go- 
Rest  not  beneath  the  shade  cast  by  their  wings, 
For  danger  lies  in  darkness.     Seek  the  light, 


And  it  will  follow  you,  who  knows  how  far ; 
Faintly,  at  first,  perhaps,  but  gaining  strength. 
Like  to  that  streak  of  dawn  the  light  must 
come." 

He  pointed  where  the  day  shone  through  the 

*  night, 
Like  gleam  of  dagger  in  a  half-lit  room. 
Then  silence  of  the  daybreak  fell  on  all, 
The  hush  when  Nature  draws  one  long,  deep 

breath 
Before  she  bursts  into  her  myriad  songs. 
And  while  we  watched  the  shadows  creep 

away, 
The  spell  was  broken  by  the  vicar's  voice :  — 

"  Ernest,  you  answered  well,  but  should  have 

sent 
Your  hands  a  little  higher,  till  they  thrust 
Beyond  the  earthly  clouds  that  cling  to  us, 
Above  the  empty  schemes,  until  they  clasped 
The  hand  of  God,  and  held  fast,  braving  all." 


The  Wrongs  of  Savage  Races.  —  It  has 
taken  a  good  many  generations  for  the  Euro- 
pean races  to  discover  that  men  of  a  different 
color  have  an  equal  right  to  be  treated  with 
justice.  We  have  improved  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  red  man  is  dis- 
appearing from  the  forest  and  the  prairie  like 
the  bisons,  the  Hottentots  and  Cattres  of  the 
Cape  have  been  decimated  by  imported  small- 
pox and  cheap  alcohol.  If  the  Otaheitans 
have  gained  in  civilization,  they  have  paid 
heavily  for  it  at  the  expense  of  their  vitality, 
which  "  a  new  band  of  fevers  "  brought  from 
Europe  has  steadily  lowered.  Wherever  civ- 
ilized man  has  come  into  contact  with  savage 
races  the  latter  have  gone  to  the  wall.  There 
are  forces  working  behind  progress  that  must 
be  understood  and  obeyed,  or  else,  woe  to 
those  who  ignore  and  disregard  them,  for 
ignorance  is  death.  Even  some  diseases  that 
civilized  man  treats  as  trifling  become  danger- 
ous and  often  deadly  when  conveyed  amongst 
a  barbarous  and  primitive  people.  We  have, 
therefore,  if  we  are  candid,  to  confess  to  the 
infliction  of  innumerable  wrongs  on  the  savage 
nations  and  tribes  whom  we  have  met  in  our 
colonizing  efforts.  The  expansion  of  England 
has  meant  the  destruction  of  the  weak  races 
unable  to  bear  inoculation  with  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  Missionaries  may  have  often 
acted  as  an  anodyne,  but  it  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable whether  their  teachings  have  always 
compensated  for  the  evils  of  poisonous  spirits 
and  cheap  firearms  that  everywhere  have  fol- 
lowed the  pioneers  of  new  colonies.  But  we 
are  at  last  beginning  to  recognize  the  truth, 
and  a  dormant  conscience  is  awakening.  Afri- 
can races  in  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent 
—in  number  many  millions — will  soon  be 


brought  into  close  contact  with  the  evils  civ- 
ilization has  already  spread  all  round  the 
coast,  and  we  are  debating  what  sort  of  pro- 
tection we  must  offer  them  against  ourselves. 
Now  the  negro  is  not,  like  the  red  man  of 
America  or  the  fragile  Polynesian,  easily  de- 
stroyed. But  he  can  be  degraded  and  bru- 
talized with  drink,  for  it  will,  we  think,  be 
admitted  that  a  drunken  savage — even  if  he 
be  on  occasion  a  devourer  of  his  enemies  —  is 
more  repulsive  than  a  sober  one.  A  taste  for 
alcohol  is  acquired  with  lightning  speed,  and 
the  dull  brain  of  the  African  is  unable  to  see 
any  evil  in  the  widest  divergence  from  the 
paths  of  sobriety.  The  English  South  African 
Company  has  undertaken  to  regulate  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors  within  the  territories 
under  their  influence,  and  to  prevent  their  sale 
to  the  natives.  We  are  sure  the  obligation 
required  by  the  charter  licensing  them  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  though  we  fear  that  slowly 
but  surely,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts,  a  taste 
for  the  excitement  produced  by  alcohol  will 
follow  our  footsteps.  The  Mohammedan 
slave-hunters,  whatever  their  cruelties  may  be, 
eschew  spirits  themselves,  and  never  import 
them  amongst  the  few  bales  of  goods  in  which 
they  traffic  with  those  negro  tribes  too  power- 
ful to  be  exploited  for  the  slave  marts.  The 
Soudanese  are  devout  followers  of  Islam,  and 
in  fermented  liquors  they  see  perdition.  Wher- 
ever the  Arab  blood  is  found,  the  Mussulman 
is  sober,  at  all  events.  But  it  is  different  with 
the  negro.  For  many  years  the  African  native 
has  been  "between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea."  On  one  side  the  Christian  trader  has 
offered  cheap  and  poisonous  spirits,  on  the 
other  he  has  been  kidnapped  fcy  well-armed 
African  man-hunters. 
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AN  APRIL  ALLEGRO. 
BY   ROBERT  RICHARDSON. 


When  the  rooks  within  the  elm 
'Gin  to  build  their  windy  realm. 

While  the  boughs  still  etch  the  sky-line  sharp 
and  dark; 
When  a  faint  green  filmy  mist, 
Pale  as  palest  amethyst, 

Weaves  a  fine  web  o'er  the  beech's  rugged 
bark; 
Then  I  know,  ah,  then  I  know, 
When  the  melting  of  the  snow 
Every  mountain  brook  is  filling, 
And  a  vague  new  life  is  thrilling 
Underneath  the  budding  hedges, 
And  the  yellow  river  sedges, 

That  the  Spring  is  coming,  coming  back  again, 

That  the  Spring  is  coming,  coming  to  her  En- 
glish home  again. 

When  across  the  April  rain 
As  it  whips  the  shivering  plain, 

There  are  tearful  gleams  of  sunshine  bright 
and  sweet ; 
When  a  wind  comes  from  the  south, 
With  warm  kisses  on  its  mouth, 

And  the  east  wind  and  the  west  wind  seem  to 
meet; 
Then  I  know,  ah,  then  I  know, 
When  I  hear  the  west  wind  blow, 
And  the  south  wind  in  its  coming 
Makes  a  rhythmical  low  humming, 

That  the  Spring  is  coming,  coming  back  again. 

That  the   Spring  is  coming,  coming  to  her 
Northern  home  again. 

When  the  cuckoo,  lucky  rover, 
Makes  his  magic  passage  over 
Viewless  pathways  from  the  citron  groves  of 
Spnin, 
'•       .    ..;.:»,  M-.    'dling,  calling, 
•\ '..  *■  ':  .  .  •  .•"  '«  ..  ->ks  are  falling, 
A*w    .  ••    "'••; »•»■•:  ..  •  .   ho  to  retain; 
l'njr   •  ••  » .»..",  ;•.•*,  then  I  know, 
When  the  Li/J  to  birds  a  foe 
Mourns  his  own  unfriended  lot 
To  the  winds  that  heed  him  not, 
That  the  Spring  is  coming,  coming  back  again, 
That  the  Spring  is  coming,  coming  to  her  En- 
glish home  again. 

Then,  at  last,  one  April  dawn, 
High  above  the  glimmering  lawn, 
While  the  first  faint  fires  are  scattering  the 
dark; 
I  -o,  I  hear  a  buoyant  note 
On  the  dewy  dusk  afloat, 
And  I  catch  the  first  fine  pre  udes  of  the  lark ; 
Then  I  know,  ah,  then  I  know, 
When  I  hear  that  glad  song  flow, 
That  the  sweet  of  all  the  year 
In  a  little  will  be  here, 
And  the  Spring  is  coming,  coming  back  again. 
And  the  Spring  is  coming,  coming  to  her 

Northern  home  again, 
To  the  weary  hearts  that  wait  her  in  her  En- 
glish home  again. 

Good  Words. 


WILD  FLOWERS. 

Scattered  over  glade  and  dingle, 
Freshly  bathed  in  balmy  showers, 

Where  the  lights  and  shadows  mingle 
Children  find  a  wealth  of  flowers. 

Roots,  that  careful  hands  have  planted, 
May  not  feel  the  sun  and  air ; 

Though  ye  watch,  by  hope  enchanted, 
Still  your  garden  soil  is  bare. 

Yet  the  ivy  fetters  lightly 
Rugged  tree  and  ruined  wall ; 

And  upon  the  wayside  brightly 
Snows  of  scented  hawthorn  fall. 

Kingcups  in  their  golden  glory, 
Daisies  on  the  churchyard  sod, 

Tell  the  world's  unwritten  story; 
Silent  witnesses  of  God. 

In  our  life's  deserted  places 
Flowers,  bv  human  hands  unsown, 

Blossom  with  a  thousand  graces 
Making  every  spot  their  own. 

Unexpected  joys  are  springing 
In  the  paths  we  feared  to  tread ; 

Love,  with  tender  fibres  clinging, 
Clasps  the  hope  we  counted  dead. 

Gifts,  for  which  we  have  not  striven, 
On  our  darkest  hours  descend ; 

Blessings,  by  a  Father  given, 
Strew  the  pathway  to  the  end. 

Sunday  Magazine.  SARAH  DOUDNEY. 


SNOW  IN  APRIL. 

O  foolish  bud,  to  blow 

At  first  faint  smile  of  Spring, 
Perfuming  all  the  air  I 

O  foolish  bird,  to  sing, 
And  build  a  nest  that  all  may  spy; 

Your  young  of  cold  and  want  will  die 
Beneath  the  branches  bare. 

How  sad  and  silent  now 

The  tuneful  April  grove  I 
Its  color,  melody,  and  love 

All  lost  beneath  the  snow ; 
The  fair  and  flowery  April  grove, 

With  all  its  birds  in  pair. 

O  foolish  heart,  beware ! 

Nor,  unforeseeing, 
(Lured  by  a  yearned-for  bliss  — 

A  smile,  a  kiss), 
Barter  sweet  hopes  of  youth  and  youth's  well- 
being, 

To  build  and  blossom  in  a  leafless  bower, 

With  April  bird  and  flower, 
Lest  Love  take  wing  amid  the  falling  snows  — 
Oh,  wait  for  summer  shade  and  perfumed  rose  I 

Argosy.  C.   M.  GEMMER. 
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From  Mactnillan's  Magazine. 
TWENTY  YEARS  OF  POLITICAL  SATIRE. 

Though  it  may  seem  a  rather  cowardly 
thing  for  a  critic  to  say,  I  am  myself 
much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any  very 
satisfactory  result  comes  of  attempts  to 
decide  why  this  or  that  literary  product 
came  at  that  or  this  time.  The  theory  of 
the  product  of  the  circumstances  was  a 
very  pretty  and  ingenious  toy,  which,  like 
many  toys  in  literature,  in  philosophy, 
and  in  other  departments  of  toy-making, 
amused  the  town  for  a  time,  but  has  now 
had  its  day.  Of  course  we  can  see  in  gen- 
eral why  certain  times  —  the  time  when 
Greece  became  from  an  insignificant  col- 
lection of  petty  states  the  most  formida- 
ble power  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  time 
of  the  coropletest  and  most  unchallenged 
Roman  domination,  the  time  when  the 
Dark  blossomed  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  and  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution  —  should  all  have  been,  fertile 
in  literature.  As  a  man  is  most  inclined 
to  perpetrate  literature  when  he  is  excited, 
so  is  a  world.  But  when  you  come  down 
to  minor  matters  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  such  explanation  is  possible. 
I  could  make  twenty  very  pretty  ones  for 
the  singular  development  of  political  and 
semi-political  satire  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  En- 
gland ;  but  I  should  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  one  was  no  better  than  another,  and 
that  any  twenty-first  was  likely  to  be  as 
good,  or  at  least  as  sufficient,  as  the  whole 
of  them.  The  popularity  and  novelty  of 
the  swinging  easy  measures,  the  audacious 
and  lively  parody  of  Anstey's  "Bath 
Guide,"  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
palmy  days  of  the  English  public  school 
and  university  system,  as  regards  its  pe- 
culiar style  of  scholarship,  with  the  period 
when  public  school  and  university  men 
had  most  direct,  immediate,  and  easy  en- 
trance into  politics,  the  keenness  of  polit- 
ical disputes,  which  till  the  Revolution 
itself  broke  out  turned  upon  no  vital 
question  but  were  all  the  keener,  the  gen- 
eral curiosity  and  partial  annoyance 
caused  by  the  supremacy  of  Pitt  at  so 
early  an  age,  the  absence  of  any  passionate 
or  absorbing  school  of  literature  to  divert 


literary  talent  from  mere  sport  —  these 
and  a  dozen  other  things  may  be  detected 
by  any  tolerably  acute  observer,  and  justi- 
fied by  any  tolerably  diligent  student  It 
is  sufficient  for  me  to  indicate  them  ia 
passing. 

The  fact,  however,  of  the  existence  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  political  and  semi* 
political  verse  at  this  time — a  kind  rather 
imitated  than  continued  since,  and  quite 
different  from  the  political  satire  of  a 
hundred  years  earlier,  at  the  head  of 
which  towers  "Absalom and  Achitophel," 
from  the  still  earlier  form  of  Butler,  and 
from  the  later  and  quite  recent  work  of 
Churchill  —  is  indisputable;  and  it  is 
equally  indisputable  that  it  produced  some 
of  the  most  amusing  stuff  to  be  found  any- 
where in  English  literature.  Its  crown- 
ing achievement,  the  inimitable  though 
constantly  imitated  "  Poetry  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,"  has  just  been  re-edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morley.*  Mr,  Morley's  indefatiga- 
ble industry  in  selecting  and  editing  much 
of  the  best  work  of  English  authors  in 
cheap,  easily  accessible,  and  sometimes 
by  no  means  uncomely  forms,  cannot  be 
too  gratefully  acknowledged  by  any  per- 
son of  taste.  But  the  gratitude  must  be 
mixed  with  pain  at  several  literary  tricks 
of  Mr.  Morley's,  notably  that  interlarding 
his  text  with  portions  of  biographical  and 
critical  matter,  instead  of  abiding  by  the 
only  orthodox  and  catholic  plan  of  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the  text  and  keep- 
ing introduction  and  notes  to  themselves. 
In  the  same  volume  Mr.  Morley  has  in- 
cluded (chiefly  it  would  appear  for  the 
reason  that  George  Ellis  was  a  contributor 
to  both  books)  a  very  few  specimens  of 
"  The  Rolliad,"  a  production  on  the  other 
side  of  politics  much  earlier  and  less 
finished,  but,  allowing  for  the  absence  of 
two  such  wits  as  Canning  and  Frere,  not 
so  much  less  amusing.  As  his  concern 
was  with  the  work  of  the  trio  exclusively, 
he  has  also  given  "  The  Microcosm  "  and 
other  non-political  matter.  My  aim  being 
different,  the  subjects  of  this  paper  will 
be  "  The  Rolliad,"  with  its  dependent "  Po- 
litical Eclogues,"  "  Probationary  Odes," 
and  "  Political  Miscellanies  "  at  one  end, 

•  Parodies  and  Burlesques  by  Canning,  Ellis,  and 
Frere.    Edited  by  H.  Morley.    London,  1890. 
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and  the  "  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  "  at 
the  other,  with,  between  them,  the  exceed- 
ingly diverting  work  of  Peter  Pindar. 

44  The  Rolliad  "  (as  its  facetious  authors 
themselves  record,  with  greater  literal  ac- 
curacy than  attaches  to  all  their  state- 
ments) "  owed  its  existence  to  the  mem- 
orable speech  of  the  member  of  (sic) 
Devonshire  on  the  first  discussion  of  the 
Westminster  scrutiny"  which  followed 
the  famous  Westminster  election  in  1784 
—  the  contest  between  Fox  and  Sir  Cecil 
Wray.  The  "Political  Eclogues,"  and 
the  *4  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Laureate- 
ship,"  ostensibly  occasioned  by  White- 
head's death,  followed  in  1785 ;  while  the 
44 Political  Miscellanies"  were  originally 
appended  to  "The  Rolliad"  itself,  or 
rather  to  the  criticisms  of  and  specimens 
from  that  imaginary  epic.  They  were  all 
the  work  of  a  knot  of  literary  Whigs  — 
for  Ellis,  who  was  afterwards  a  staunch 
Tory,  then  had  Whiggish  leanings  — 
mostly  members  of  Brooks's,  mostly  per- 
sonal friends  of  Fox,  and  all  animated  by 
the  keenest  dislike  of  the  boy-minister, 
Pitt.  Various  "keys"  have, as  in  other 
cases  of  the  same  kind,  indicated,  no 
doubt  more  or  less  correctly,  their  names, 
though  not  all  the  pieces  are  attributable 
with  certainty.  Dr.  Laurence,  the  friend 
of  Burke,  seems  to  have  been  the  guiding 
spirit,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Lord  John 
Townshend  ;  by  Tickell  (not  unconnected 
with  Addison's  lieutenant),  and  by  that 
very  clever  Irishman,  Fitzpatrick ;  by  a 
still  cleverer  compatriot  of  his,  Tierney ; 
once  or  twice  by  Sheridan,  by  General 
Burgoyne,  who  was  more  fortunate  with 
the  pen  than  with  the  sword ;  and,  besides 
others  known  or  unknown,  by  Ellis,  then 
a  little  over  thirty  and  known  only  by 
some  contributions  to  the  once  famous 
Batheaston  Vase,  and  by  a  few  other 
light  verses  in  the  eighteenth -century 
manner,  but  already  a  very  wide,  careful, 
and  accomplished  student  of  literature. 
It  has  been  thought  with  some  reason  that 
the  rondeaux  which  figure  in  "  The  Rol- 
liad" verses  for  the  first  and  last  time  for 
many  years  in  English  literature  are  due 
to    him.*    The    variety,  indeed,  of   the 

*  A  copy,  however,  of  the  edition  of  1799,  with  ap- 
parently contemporary  pencil  notes,  which  my  friend 


form  of  "The  Rolliad  "  is  one  of  its  prin 
cipal  charms.  The  subjects  are  tolerably 
numerous  :  the  Westminster  election,  the 
wickedness  of  Hastings  and  Impey,  the 
follies  and  clownishness  of  the  titular  hero 
Mr.  Rolle  (a  Devonshire  squire  of  great 
wealth,  popularity,  and  power,  who  was 
obnoxious  to  the  Whigs  as  a  pillar  of 
Pittism  in  the  west),  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Sir 
Joseph  Mawbey,  Dr.  Prettyman,  and 
"those  about"  Pitt  generally,  with,  for  a 
constant  resource  and  change  whenever 
other  subjects  grew  scarce  or  stale,  Pitt 
himself,  his  policy,  his  character,  and 
above  all  his  supposed  dislike  of  women. 
On  this  latter  theme  the  wits  were  never 
tired  of  descanting,  despite  the  discourag- 
ing fact  that  the  British  public  obstinately 
refused  to  see  the  joke.  Nor  has  political 
satire  ever  gone  quite  so  far  in  this  direc- 
tion since.  The  writers  of  "The  Anti- 
Jacobin  "  gave  themselves  some  license, 
but  they  never  came  anywhere  near  "  The 
Rolliad."  Indeed,  short  as  was  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  books,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  public  sentiment  would 
have  endured  it  if  they  had. 

It  would,  however,  be  quite  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  the  appeal  of  "  The  Rolliad  " 
lies  in  mere  scurrility.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  uncommonly  good  fun,  and,  Tory  as  I 
am,  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting that  now,  and  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  Whig  dogs,  with  Laurence  and 
his  pack  on  one  side  and  Wolcot  by  him- 
self on  the  other,  had  very  much  the  best 
of  it.  Pitt's  notorious  indifference,  de- 
spite his  scholarship,  to  English  letters 
and  English  men  of  letters  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  this,  but  so  it  was. 
Nothing  on  the  other  side  could  touch 
"The  Rolliad"  and  "Peter"  till  the 
French  Revolution  made  half  these  Whig 
songsters  Tories,  and  considerably  soft- 
ened even  the  "  savage  Wolcot "  himself. 
44  The  Rolliad  "  suffers,  of  course,  from 
certain  inevitable  drawbacks  of  almost  all 
political  literature.  The  principal  ques- 
tions are  not  excessively  interesting,  the 
minor  ones  are  utterly  dead  and  forgotten, 
there  are  constant  allusions  which  hardly 
anybody,  and  some  which  probably  no- 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  hat  lent  me,  attributes  them  to 
Laurence. 
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body  understands.  The  work,  as  all  work 
done  by  a  great  number  of  hands  must  be, 
is  very  unequal.  But  the  sparkle  of  it,  the 
restless  energy,  the  constant  change  of 
form  and  front,  the  "  certain  vital  marks  " 
are  very  attractive  ;  especially,  no  doubt, 
because  they  are  at  least  often  combined 
with  good  literary  form.  The  thing  was 
not  absolutely  original.  It  had  more  or 
less  immediate  ancestors  in  the  miscella- 
nies of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay, 
and  its  lineage  might  easily  be  traced  even 
farther  back.  But  I  think  that  any  one  who 
reads  "The  Rolliad  "  will  perceive  in  it 
that  kind  of  note  worthiness  which  consists 
in  being  much  more  like  what  came  after 
it  than  like  what  came  before  it.  Its  epi- 
grams are  somewhat  out  of  date  —  the 
epigram  proper,  more's  the  pity,  has  been 
very  little  cultivated  of  late.  Its  Virgilian 
parodies  appeal  now  less  than  they  ap- 
pealed to  a  generation  in  which  almost 
every  educated  man  knew  his  Virgil  by 
heart.  Its  skits  of  verse  preserve  the  style 
of  Pope  in  a  way  which  reminds  us  that 
that  style  was  still  omnipotent.  But  yet  it 
has  those  vital  marks  which  make  the 
better  class  of  literary  work  in  all  ages 
seem  modern  to  the  tolerably  well-read 
reader.  We  should,  alas  !  —  for  engraving 
has  gone  out  with  epigrams  —  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  anything  so  well  engraved 
nowadays  as  its  frontispiece,  with  a  gene- 
alogical tree  starting  out  of  the  bowels  of 
Duke  Rollo  and  bearing  roundels  record- 
ing how  divers  Rolles  were  unfortunately 
sus.per  coll.,  or  the  vignette  neatly  exhib- 
iting the  arms  of  the  family  —  three  French 
rolls  or  between  two  rolls  of  parchment 
proper  —  and  a  de mi- Master  of  the  Rolls 
(Kenyon)  for  crest,  But  the  text  might 
(let  us  hope  it  would  have  been  written 
equally  well)  have  been  for  most  of  its 
turns  and  traits  written  yesterday.  **  Mr. 
Rous  spoke  for  two  hours  to  recommend 
expedition.  ...  Sir  Cecil's  tastes,  both 
for  poetry  and  small  beer,  are  well  known  ; 
as  is  the  present  unfinished  state  of  his 
newly  fronted  house  in  Pall  Mall."  These 
little  flashes  show  the  sprightliness  of  the 
authors,  but  soon  they  rise  to  greater 
things  and  grapple  with  the  "Virtuous 
Boy  "  himself. 


Pert  without  fire,  without  experience  sage, 
Young  with  more  art  than  Shelburne  gleaned 

from  age, 
Too  proud  from  pilfered  greatness  to  descend, 
Too  humble  not  to  call  Dundas  his  friend, 
In  solemn  dignity  and  sullen  state, 
This  new  Octavius  rises  to  debate. 

The  parody  of  Pope  or,  at  least,  of 
Akenside  is  good,  but  the  true  merit  of 
the  thing  is  that  it  gives  us,  as  all  political 
satire  should  give  us,  the  real  points  in 
the  object  which  were  unpopular  with  his 
foes.  The  lines  on  Dundas  are  better 
still,  and  it  is  amusing  to  remember  that 
both  pieces  are  thought  to  be  by  Ellis. 

For  true  to  public  Virtue's  patriot  plan. 
He  loves  the  Minister  and  not  the  Man ; 
Alike  the  advocate  of  North  and  Wit, 
The  friend  of  Shelburne,  and  the  guide  of  Pitt 
His  ready  tongue  with  sophistries  at  will, 
Can  say,  unsay,  and  be  consistent  still ; 
This  day  can  answer  and  the  next  retract, 
In  speech  extol  and  stigmatize  in  act ; 
Turn  and  re-turn,  whole  hours  at  Hastings 

bawl, 
Defend,  praise,  thank,  affront  him  and  recall. 
By  opposition  he  his  King  shall  court ; 
And  damn  the  People's  cause  by  his  support. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  solemn  kind  of  work 
that  the  book  shows  its  charms.  These 
lie  in  such  things  as  the  famous  passage 
which,  from  having  been  frequently 
quoted,  is  probably  known  to  many  who 
do  not  know  another  line  in  the  volume. 
Ah !  think  what  danger  on  debauch  attends : 
Let  Pitt,  once  drunk,  preach  temperance  to 

his  friends ; 
How  as  he  wandered  darkling  o'er  the  plain, 
His  reason  drowned    in  Jen  kins  on 's  cham- 
pagne, 
A  rustic's  hand,  but  righteous  fate  withstood, 
Had  shed  a  Premier's  for  a  robber's  blood. 

As  these  lines  are  generally  quoted,  a 
pleasant  prose  postscript  to  them  in  praise 
of  **  the  wonderful  skill  of  our  poet  who 
could  thus  bring  together  an  orange  girl 
[for  the  illustration  has  crowned  a  passage 
on  temperance]  and  the  present  pure  and 
immaculate  minister,  a  connection  which 
it  is  more  than  probable  few  of  our  readers 
would  have  in  any  way  suspected,"  is  best 
Poor  Pitt  gets  equally  laughed  at  for  his 
proneness  to  one  foible  and  his  abstention 
from  another,  a  device  never  to  be  forgot* 
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ten  by  those  who  lampoon  statesmen. 
This  is  at  once  a  neat  and  a  quotable  hit ; 
of  the  others  on  the  same  subject  most 
are  not  quotable,  though  there  is  an  ex- 
ception in  the  following  very  agreeable 
epigram  (on  the  attempted  coalition  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr*  Pitt, 
which  failed  because  the  parties  could  not 
agree  as  to  what  was  "  fair  and  equal ") :  — 

On  fair  and  equal  terms  to  plan 

A  union  is  thy  care ; 
But  trust  me,  Powis,  in  this  case 
The  equal  should  not  please  his  Grace, 

And  Pitt  dislikes  the  jfoir. 

Nor  is  English  the  only  language  in 
which  the  hapless  Rolle,  his  chief,  and 
their  friends  are  epigram  mat  i  zed.  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  even  Greek  (very  fair 
Greek,  though  "without  the  accents "), 
figure,  and  in  a  parcel  of  "foreign  epi- 
grams "  it  is  by  no  means  uninteresting  to 
read  by  chance  on  the  same  page  a  men- 
tion of  the  "University  of  Gottingen" 
and  the  name  "Casimir."  For  the  wits 
of  "  The  Anti-Jacobin  "  undoubtedly  knew 
their  "  Rolliad  "  well,  and  one  of  them,  as 
we  have  said,  had  the  best  cause  to  know 
it. 

The  "Political  Eclogues"  which  follow 
the  "  Rolliad  "  proper  are  amusing  enough 
though  a  little  obvious,  the  best  of  them 
being  the  first,  where  Laurence  turns  For- 
mosum pastor  into  a  gross  but  very  funny 
assault  on  George  Rose.  But  the  "  Pro- 
bationary Odes  '"must  rank  higher,  and  if 
they  were  a  little  more  compressed  would 
rank  higher  still.  They  are  but  half  polit- 
ical, and  sometimes  almost  purely  literary, 
till  the  infandus  dolor  (let  me  be  permitted 
to  speak  in  character)  smarts  again,  and  a 
whole  sheaf  of  epigrams  is  fired  at  Mr. 
Pitt's  modesty,  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  states- 
manship, and  Dr.  Prettyman's  apostolic 
virtues.  Poor  Tom  Warton,  a  most  ex- 
cellent person  and  a  very  nice  verse-writer 
in  his  day,  is  a  constant  butt,  probably  as 
the  most  likely  actual  candidate,  and  the 
Pittites  come  in  for  indiscriminate  punish- 
ment with  mere  blue-stockings  and  busy- 
bodies.  Here  is  imitated  the  stately  style 
of  the  man  who  was  not  born  to  be  Jonn- 
son's  biographer,  though  he  thought  he 
was,  dropping  at  the  end  into  the  artless 
verse :  — 

Here  lies  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
Without  his  shoes  and  stockings. 

Here  poor  Hannah  More,  after  some 
most  improper  insinuations,  is  made  to 
say,  "  Heavens !  what  would  this  amiable 
baronet  [Sir  Joseph  Mawbey]  have  been 
with  the  education  of  a  curate ! "    Here 


Mrs.  George  Anne  Bellamy  draws  a  de- 
lightful picture  of  herself  "  in  a  clean  hack- 
ney coach,  drawn  by  grey  horses,  with  a 
remarkably  civil  coachman,  fainting  in  my 
Cecil's  arms."  Here  Warren  Hastings's 
more  labored  manner  is  hardly  caricatured 
in  this  description  of  Major  Scott,  the 
advocate  who  did  his  very  best  to  lose 
him  his  cause :  "  I  can  venture  to  recom- 
mend him  as  an  impenetrable  arguer; 
no  man's  propositions  flowing  in  a  more 
deleterious  stream  ;  no  man's  expressions 
so  little  hanging  on  the  thread  of  opinion." 
And  then  come  the  odes  themselves. 
Wray,  Mulgrave,  Mawbey,  Macpherson, 
Wraxall,  and  a  score  more  compete.  A 
very  bad  and  impossible  imitation  of  Dun- 
das^  Scotch  —  the  worst  thing  in  the 
whole  book,  and  showing  how  necessary 
it  was  that  Burns  and  Sir  Walter  should 
show  Englishmen  what  Scotch  was  really 
like  —  is  redeemed  a  little  later  by  a  cap- 
ital Hibernian  pendant  due  to  Fitzpatrick, 
and  supposed  to  be  by  Lord  Mountmorres, 
a  name  of  tragic  associations  in  our  day, 
but  then  that  of  a  favorite  butt.  This 
pindaric  must  have  delighted  Thackeray, 
and  is  very  like  his  own  Irish  verse. 
Even  better  is  the  ode  assigned  to  Thur- 
low,  where  the  redoubtable  chancellor's 
favorite  verb  accompanies  the  piece  all 
through  with  the  most  delectable  crashes, 
the  epode,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  containing 
rather  more  d — ns  than  there  are  lines. 
And  last  of  all  we  have  the  "  Political 
Miscellanies,"  which  in  a  manner  com- 
plete these  odes,  and  in  which  most  of  the 
epigrams  proper  and  minor  pieces  above 
referred  to  will  be  found.  There  is  no 
doubt  too  much  of  the  thing  on  the  whole, 
but  that  is  the  fate  of  books  that  appear 
in  parts  and  instalments. 

Clever  as  "The  Rolliad  "  is,  interesting 
and  stimulating  as  it  proved  to  its  own 
and  the  succeeding  generations  (it  may 
give  it  an  additional  zest  to  some  readers 
to  know  that  in  his  famous  essays  on 
Hastings,  Pitt,  and  others,  Macaulay  was 
evidently  thinking  of  it  far  more  often 
than  any  definite  references  show),  the 
little  finger  of  that  prince  of  English  lam- 
pooners who  called  himself  Peter  Pindar 
was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  any  one  of 
its  company  of  wits.  I  have  at  different 
times  of  my  life  read  Peter  thrice  right 
through  (a  very  considerable  task,  for  the 
standard  edition  of  him,  though  it  is  said 
not  to  be  complete,  contains  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  pages),  and 
each  time  I  have  been  more  convinced 
that  if  he  had  only  been  a  little  more  of  a 
scholar,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  a  gen- 
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tleman,  he  would  have  been  a  very  great 
man  indeed.  As  it  is,  his  mere  cleverness 
is  something  prodigious.  But  in  the  first 
place,  he  had  very  little,  or  a  very  inter- 
mittent, sense  of  style,  and  the  ungirt  flow 
of  his  Muse's  gown  is  often  far  too  slat- 
ternly. In  the  second  place,  he  was  a 
dirty  Peter,  a  scurrilous  Peter,  a  malevo- 
lent Peter,  a  Peter  who  could  beslaver 
the  prince  at  the  moment  that  he  was  as- 
suming airs  of  republican  independence 
towards  the  king,  a  Peter  thoroughly 
coarse  in  grain  and  fibre,  a  Boeotian  buz- 
zard masquerading  as  a  Theban  eagle. 
To  such  bad  language  does  he  give  irre- 
sistible temptation  every  now  and  then. 
And  in  another  minute  his  shrewdness, 
his  unexpected  and  delightful  quips,  the 
good-humor  which  in  him  was  consistent 
with  ill-nature,  above  all,  as  I  have  said, 
his  prodigious  cleverness,  make  one 
almost  like,  and  very  much  more  than 
almost  admire  him. 

John  Wolcot  was  born  at  Dodbrooke,  a 
suburb  of  Kingsbridge  in  Devonshire, 
which  is  or  was  the  head  if  not  sole  quar- 
ters of  the  manufacture  of  "  white  ale  " — 
a  rather  terrible  liquor  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  real  Saxon  brewage. 
Perhaps  it  was  due  to  this  that  the  future 
Peter  was  fond  of  ale  all  his  life,  and  of 
cakes  likewise.  While  he  was  still  young 
he  went  to  live  at  Fowey,  the  quaintest  if 
not  the  prettiest  town  in  Cornwall,  with 
an  uncle  who  was  a  doctor,  and  was  edu- 
cated for  his  uncle's  profession  at  Fowey 
itself,  at  Bodmin,  in  France,  and  in  Lon- 
don. When  he  was  nearly  thirty  one  of 
his  Cornish  neighbors,  Sir  William  Tre- 
lawney,  was  made  governor  of  Jamaica, 
took  Wolcot  with  him,  and  made  him  phy- 
sician-general to  the  island.  Trelawney 
thought  he  could  give  Wolcot  better  pa- 
tronage in  the  Church,  sent  him  to  England 
to  get  ordained,  and  actually  presented 
him  to  a  living  on  his  return.  A  more  un- 
clerical  cleric  than  Wolcot  perhaps  never 
existed*  His  morals  were  not  only  decid- 
edly but  avowedly  and  ostentatiously 
loose ;  and  if  he  bad  any  religion  at  all,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Gallic 
willingness  to  admit  the  existence  of  an 
easy-going  supreme  being.  He  had,  how- 
ever, apparently  no  great  opportunities  of 
corrupting  or  scandalizing  the  faithful  in 
Jamaica ;  for  one  of  the  few  things  per- 
sonally recorded  of  him  is  that  no  congre- 
gation usually  appeared  at  bis  church, 
whereupon,  after  decently  waiting  ten 
minutes,  he  cad  the  clerk  would  adjourn 
to  the  neighboring  seashore  and  shoot 
ring-tailed  pigeons.     When  he  returned  to 
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England,  as  he  soon  did  after  Trelawney's 
death,  he  seems  to  have  given  up  all  views 
as  to  clerical  profession  or  preferment, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Cornwall.  Here  he  discovered  the  painter 
Hoppy  or  Opie  (a  benefit  which  British  art 
could  have  done  without),  and  wrote  poet- 
ical jests  on  his  neighbors.  His  love  of 
art,  which  was  sincere  and  on  the  whole 
judicious,  seems  to  have  been  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  his  beginning  jn  1782  the 
series  of  odes  to  the  Royal  Academi- 
cians, which  made  a  considerable  stir,  and 
drew  him  once  more  to  London,  where  he 
remained  for  some  quarter  of  a  century, 
writing  steadily  for  the  booksellers  despite 
the  calamity  of  blindness  which  latterly 
fell  on  him.  As  a  very  old  man  he  re- 
turned to  Cornwall,  and  died  there  in* 
1819. 

A  great  deal  of  Wolcot's  work,  all  of 
which  was  published  under  the  name  of 
"Peter  Pindar,  Esq.,"  is  not  political  at 
all.  His  biography  has  been  very  scantily 
written,  but  1  should  think  it  at  least  prob- 
able that  the  actual  determination  of  his 
lampooning  powers  against  the  king  was 
due  in  great  part  to  the  king's  patronage 
of  West.  With  West  Peter,  who  as  has 
been  said  was  really  a  good,  though  a 
harsh  and  whimsical  art-critic,  could  not 
away.  The  king's  taste  in  music,  and  his 
parsimony  towards  musicians,  were  fresh 
faults  in  Wolcot's  eyes.  He  had  inherited 
the  good  old  British  aversion  to  '*  virtu- 
osity," not  in  the  sense  of  fiddles,  but  of 
collecting  and  what  are  now  called  scien- 
tific pursuits.  The  British  Museum,  the 
Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Count 
Rumford,  Sir  William  Hamilton  (as 
archaeologist,  not  as  husband),  and  other 
similar  things  and  persons,  were  all  obnox- 
ious to  Peter ;  and  as  most  of  them  were 
not  unwelcome  at  Windsor  and  Bucking- 
ham House,  the  vials  of  Peter's  wrath 
were  all  the  more  freely  emptied  on  the 
royal  occupant  of  those  palaces.  If  he 
wanted  more  stimulus,  it  was  supplied  by 
the  fact  that  some  well-known  west-country 
persons,  whonvfor  this  or  that  reason  he 
disliked,  were  king's  men.  He  too  laughed 
at  Rolle,  and  at  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe. 
He  uses  the  most  terrific  language  con- 
cerning Mr.  Justice  Buller.  About  the 
middle  of  his  literary  career,  Gifford,  a 
Devonshire  man  like  himself,  aroused  in 
him  the  kind  of  frantic  hatred  which  that 
strange  personage  seems  to  have  had  the 
gift  of  arousing,  and  which  Wolcot  vented 
in  verse  and  in  prose  scarcely  less  furious 
than  the  almost  Bedlamite  scream  of 
Hazlitt's  much  later  letter.     For  all  these 
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personal  reasons  and  others,  rather  than, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  from  any  definite  polit- 
ical predilections  or  antipathies,  Peter 
fixed  on  the  king,  occasionally  distribut- 
ing a  share  of  his  attention  to  the  king's 
favorite  minister,  — 

Yes :  I  detested  Pitt  and  all  his  measures, 
And  wrote  Wtf/ippics  on  administration, 

as  he  says  somewhere  —  to  that  minister's 
associates,  Jenkinson,  Rose,  Dundas,  and 
to  certain  noblemen  and  court  favorites. 
Of  these  were  the  Lord  Salisbury  who 
enriched  Peter's  "  Margate  Hoy  "  with  the 
lines, — 

Happy,  happy,  happy  fly  I 
Were  I  you,  and  were  you  I ! 

But  you  will  always  be  a  fly 
And  I  remain  Lord  Salisbury — 

and  who,  as  another  authority  tells  us,  was 
wont  to  stuff  all  the  carriage-pockets  of 
the  post-chaises  he  travelled  in  with  origi- 
nal manuscript  verses — Lord  Cardigan, 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  others.  Finally 
a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  portion  was 
given  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  offi- 
cials, especially  the  German  officials, 
of  the  household.  There  is  no  doubt, 
though  there  are  happy  strokes  all  about 
his  work,  that  posterity  has  been  (as  it 
generally  though  not  always  is)  right  in 
fixing  on  Peter's  personal  lampoons  on 
the  king,  and,  in  the  good  old  sense,  his 
family  as  the  things  to  remember  Wolcot 
by.  The  odes  to  the  Academicians  are 
very  good,  "Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  the 
emperor  of  Morocco"  excellent,  many 
other  things  of  the  same  kind  capital. 
"Bozzy  and  Piozzi "  1  am  inclined  to 
think  the  very  best  thing  of  its  particular 
kind  ever  written.  But  none  of  these 
things,  except  the  last,  is  quite  so  good  as 
the  anti-Georgian  lampoons.  In  the  seri- 
ous verse  of  the  eighteenth  century  of 
which  Wolcot,  strange  to  say,  has  left 
copious  specimens,  he  may  be  a  little  bet- 
ter or  a  little  worse  than  Hayley,  though 
he  could  sometimes  turn  a  very  happy 
half-serious  epigram,  as  here  :  — 

Ah  I  tell  me  not  that  I  grow  old, 
That  love  but  ill  becomes  my  tongue ; 

Chloe,  by  me  thou  ne'er  wert  told, 
Sweet  damsel,  that  thou  wert  too  young  1 

In  the  same  way,  when  he  gets  very  seri- 
ous even  in  his  satire  he  is  not  usually 
good,  perhaps  because  he  then  imitates 
Churchill,  without  possessing  Churchill's 
indubitable  gift  of  Dryden's  verse.  His 
denunciation  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  for  the 
not  very  terrible  crime  of  pointing  out  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Whitehaven  that,  pend- 


ing a  final  decision  as  to  his  legal  liability 
for  the  sinking  of  ground  above  his  coal- 
mines, it  would  be  necessarv  for  him,  at 
great  loss  to  himself  as  well  as  to  them, 
to  suspend  the  working,  is  one  of  the 
funniest  examples  of  explosion  of  good 
useful  wrath  through  the  touch-hole  that  I 
know.  Wolcot's  best  literary  mood  is  that 
of  a  cat  —  not  a  cat  in  a  rage,  but  a  cat  in 
a  state  of  merriment,  purring  and  mum- 
bling, and  rolling  about.  In  which  state, 
as  all  judicious  lovers  of  the  animal  know, 
you  may  look  out  for  a  shrewd  scratch  or 
bite  shortly  as  part  of  the  game.  When 
he  gets  really  "savage "(the  epithet  Ma- 
caulay  assigns  to  him)  he  is  seldom  amus- 
ing. His  best  form  is  such  as  this,  which 
I  take  almost  at  random  from  his  longest 
and  most  famous  poem,  the  piece  with  the 
ugly  name :  — 

Thus,  when  Burgoyne,  opposing  all  the  Fates, 
Defied,  at  Saratoga,  General  Gates, 
Sudden  the  hero  dropped  his  threatening  fist, 
And  wisely  deemed  it  folly  to  resist. 

I  could  write  a  long  dissertation  to  show 
why  I  can  never  read  or  repeat  to  myself 
"  Defied,  at  Saratoga,  General  Gates," 
without  laughing,  but  it  is  better  to  laugh 
again  and  not  write  it  Of  this  mood  the 
best  known  and  certainly  among  the  best 
examples  are  the  visit  to  Whitbread's 
brewery-house  (the  somewhat  delusive 
title  of  which  is  "  Instructions  to  a  Cele- 
brated Laureate  "),  and  the  royal  visitor  to 
Exeter.  But  it  is  impossible  to  turn  over 
many  pages  of  Peter  (even  in  his  late  and 
rather  chapf alien  "Tristia,"  where  it  is 
hard  to  be  very  certain  whether  his  jokes 
about  making  friends  with  the  powers  that 
be  are  jokes  on  the  right  or  the  wrong  side 
of  the  mouth)  without  finding  instances  of 
it  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  ever 
been  "selected."  It  might  be  impossible 
to  perform  that  always  dubious  and  dan- 
gerous process  on  a  person  who  has  as 
much  of  the  satyr  as  of  the  satirist  But 
on  the  face  of  him  few  writers  call  for  it 
more.  Here,  and  indeed  in  a  hundred 
"  heres,"  Wolcot  avenges  the  carum  caput 
of  Fanny  Burney  on  her  enemy  Schwel- 
lenberg  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  that  even 
the  soul- of  Daddy  Crisp,  with  all  his  af- 
fection for  Fannilcin  and  all  his  hatred  of 
the  rest  of  the  human  race,  might  beg  for 
mercy.  Elsewhere  he  is,  though  more 
playfully,  almost  equally  unkind  to  the 
great  Mr.  Burke,  for  no  particular  reason 
that  I  can  discover  inasmuch  as  they  were 
at  the  time  on  the  same  side  generally, 
except  that  Wolcot,  who  was  a  John  Bull 
to  the  core,  hated  all  Scotchmen  and  Irish 
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men.  But  he  was  never  quite  so  happy 
as  in  dealing  with  King  George  himself ; 
and  if  that  monarch,  who  really  knew 
something  about  literature,   was  half  as 

food-natured  as  tradition  makes  him  out, 
e  must  have  been  as  much  amused  by 
Peter  as  it  pleased  Peter's  waggery  some- 
times to  assert  that  he  was.  In  such  a 
mood  Peter,  offering  an  amnesty  to  king 
and  queen,  but  maintaining  the  feud  with 
the  detested  Schwellenberg,  thus  ad- 
dresses his  book :  — 

Sweet  babe  1  to  Weymouth  shouldst  thou  find 
thy  way, 
The  King,  with  curiosity  so  wild, 
May  on  a  sudden  send  for  thee  and  say : 
"  See,  Charly  1    Peter's  child.     Fine  chUd, 
fine  child ! 
Ring,  ring,  for  Schwellenberg,  ring,  Charly, 
ring: 
Show  it  to  Schwellenberg,  show  it,  show  it, 
show  it. 
She'll  say,  "  Got  dem  de saucy  stoopid  thing; 
I  hate  more  worse  as  hell  what  come  from 
poet!" 

Perhaps  the  happiest,  by  the  way,  of 
these  curious  royal  repetitions  which  Peter 
was  never  tired  of  playing  upon  is  in  prose 
and  told  in  a  note,  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  king  was  visiting  Mount  Edge  urn  be, 
he  strayed  a  little  from  the  rest  of  the 
party  to  see  a  monument  which  had  been 
put  up  to  a  departed  pet  pig  named  Cupid. 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Charlotte  called  to 
him  to  know  what  he  was  looking  at,  and 
the  king  with  great  coolness  replied, 
"Family  grave,  Charly  1  family  grave, 
family  grave."  And  the  two  next  best 
things  attributed  to  the  royal  pair  are  ex- 
pressions of  repentance  and  amendment 
for  the  (on  the  whole  purely  imaginary) 
crimes  with  which  Master  Peter  thought 
good  to  charge  them.  Rebuking  the  horrid 
eagerness  of  the  monster  Pitt  to  oppress 
the  public,  his  Majesty  frankly  declares : 

Yes  1  yes  I  I  know,  I  know,  the  hounds  are 

howling. 
God,  Pitt  I  I  don't,  I  don't  much  like  their 

frowling. 
ey?     Growl,  growl?     What,   what? 
Things  don't  go  right  ? 
Why,  quickly,  quickly,  Pitt,  the  dogs  may 

bite? 
That  would  be  bad,  bad,  bad,  a  sad  mishap. 
Hey,  Pitt,  hey,  hey?    I  should  not  like  a 
snap. 

And  his  consort  magnanimously  chimes 
in:  — 

I  eeef  my  chewells  to  de  Peepel's  sighs, 
All  tings  from  Mistress  Hastings  as  I  gote ; 
I  geef  ae  fine  pig  diamond  of  Arcote, 


Iss,  dat  vich  Rumbold  geef,  I  geef  again 
Rader  dan  see  de  Peepels  suffer  pain. 
De  Emperor  presents.  Lord  I  I  vil  not  tush. 
Although  de  duty  coss  so  very  mush. 

For  as  her  Majesty  unanswerably  asks : 

Vat  signifies  de  millions  in  our  purses, 
If  moneys  do  profoke  de  Peepel's  curses  ? 

In  one  and  not  the  worst  of  Wol cot's 
squibs,  pretending  to  be  silenced  by  the 
severer  legislation  which  followed  the  ex* 
cesses  of  the  French,  he  laments  sadly : 

No  more  must  we  laugh  at  an  ass, 

No  more  run  on  topers  a  rig, 
Since  Pitt  gets  as  drunk  as  Dundas,| 

And  Dundas  gets  as  drunk  as  a  pig. 

Now  farewell  to  fair  Buckingham  House, 
To  Richmond  and  Windsor  and  Kew, 

Farewell  to  the  tale  of  the  L        c, 
Mother  Redcap !  and  Monarchs,  adieu. 

But  a  worse  thing  came  upon  him  and 
the  other  opposition  lampooners  than  the 
checks  of  the  law,  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
were  never  seriously  applied  to  any  of 
them.  Peter  remained  valiantly  singing, 
and  years  afterwards  accomplished  very 
respectable  "  Epistles  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
and  jeremiads  on  his  own  exclusion  from 
or  want  of  notice  at  the  Carlton  House 
fStes.  But  the  satiric  Muse  was  tired  of 
her  escapade  for  some  years  in  Whig  com- 
pany, or  else  was  frightened  back  by  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  other  quarters 
where  she  had  laughed  of  old  with  Aris- 
tophanes and  Lucian,  with  Butler  and 
Swift.  On  November  20th,  1797,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  "The  Anti-Jacobin," 
and  three  years  later  the  poetry  of  "  The 
Anti-Jacobin  "was  collected  and  published. 
So  much  more  is  generally  known  about 
this  book  than  about  my  earlier  subjects, 
neither  of  which  has,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  reprinted  for  many  years,  that  it  is 
the  less  necessary  to  say  much  about  its 
authorship  and  intention  here.  That  its 
name  neatly  and  accurately  expressed  its 
purpose,  that  its  editor  was  Gifford,  and 
its  most  brilliant  contributors  Canning, 
Ellis,  and  Frere,  though  one  or  two  others 
did  good  work,  are  matters  of  universal 
knowledge.  Frere,  who  was  the  youngest, 
had  also  the  clearest  political  record  of 
the  three,  for  he  was  a  Tory  from  the  first, 
while  Canning,  as  is  well  known,  hovered 
a  little  before  settling,  and  Ellis  was  a 
convert.  Pitt  cared  nothing  at  all  for  lit- 
erary praise  or  blame,  and  is  said  to  have 
addressed  to  Ellis  almost  the  neatest  quo- 
tation of  that  century  of  classical  quota- 
tions.   Both  were  present  when  some  per- 
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son,  thoughtless,  ignorant,  or  malicious, 
asked  Ellis  about  "  The  Rolliad,"  where- 
upon Pitt  promptly  set  any  possible  awk- 
wardness straight  by  the  line  :  — 

Immo  age  et  a  prima  die,  hospes,  origine 
nobis. 

But  whatever  the  antecedents  of  any  of 
the  three  might  be,  they  all  thoroughly 
meant  business  in  these  attacks  on  the 
Jacobins,  English  and  French,  and  the 
enemies  of  Pitt  The  great  opening  poem 
on  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  is  most  probably  as- 
signed to  all  the  three,  the  still  greater 
"  Knifegrinder  "  to  Canning  and  Frere. 
In  the  third  of  these  charming  parodies 
(which,  oddly  enough,  Southey  never 
seems  to  have  had  magnanimity  enough 
to  forgive  —  the  weakest  thing  I  know 
about  him),  the  delightful  dactylics  about 
the  "nice  clever  books  by  Tom  Paine  the 
philanthropist,"  Ellis  may  have  shared. 
It  must  have  been  a  little  awkward  for  him 
when  Canning  in  an  early  number  gibed 
at  those  who 

sit 
Midst  Brooks's  elders  on  the  bench  of  wit, 
Where  Hare,  Chief  Justice,  frames  the  stern 

decree, 
While  with  their  learned  brother  sages  three, 
Fitzpatrick,  Townshend,  Sheridan,  agree. 

For  his  own  name  had  been  in  the  com- 
mission with  these  very  same  learned 
brethren  a  bare  dozen  years  before,  and 
"  The  Rolliad  "  was  the  result  of  it.  But 
these  little  accidents  will  happen,  and  he 
had  been  personally  and  in  a  rather  un- 
mannerly fashion  ("by  Ellis'  sapient 
prominence  of  nose ")  attacked  in  the 
piece  that  Canning  was  ridiculing.  At 
any  rate  there  was  no  mistake  about  him 
now.  He  seems  to  have  written  by  him- 
self the  capital  parody  of  "Acme  and 
Septimius  "  —  "  Fox  with  Tooke  to  grace 
his  side,"  —  with  its  refrain  :  — 

He  spoke,  and  to  the  left  and  right, 
Norfolk  hiccupped  with  delight 

And  he  took  part  in  nearly  all  the  most 
famous  things  of  the  collection :  "  The 
Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  "  The  Progress 
of  Man,"  "  The  Rovers,"  "  New  Moral- 
ity," and  the  rest. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  all  these 
pieces  are  in  a  more  or  less  direct  sense 
political,  and  much  more  so  than  is  some- 
times thought  nowadays.  Mr.  Morley, 
perhaps  to  soothe  his  own  or  other  per- 
sons' feelings,  talks  of  "  The  An ti -Jaco- 
bin" as  chiefly  an  attack  on  false  senti- 
ment generally.  "  The  Loves  of  the  Tri- 
angles" has  often  been  regarded  as  a 


mere  literary  skit  on  Darwin  and  his  likes* 
and  "  The  Rovers  "  has  a  false  air  of  be 
ing  pretty  free  from  politics.  Look  a  little 
deeper,  and  different  conclusions  will,  I 
think,  be  reached.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
godsend  to  the  Anti-Jacobins  that  so 
much  external  folly  of  various  kinds  hap- 
pened to  be  associated  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  new  opinions  in  politics  and 
(horrid  word,  then  not  invented  !)  sociol- 
ogy. But  Canning's  inexhaustible  wit, 
Frere's  audacious  humor  and  whimsical 
erudition  (some  of  his  prose  notes  are 
unsurpassable),  Ellis's  eighteenth-century 
polish  and  Voltairian  elegance  always 
drove  straight  at  the  principles  of  innova- 
tion generally,  of  fantastic  sympathies 
and  antipathies,  of  topsy-turvy  theories, 
which  underlay  the  frippery  of  the  out- 
side. The  great  Mr  Higgins,the  eidolon- 
author  of  the  two  didactic  poems  and  the 
drama  (ah,  when  will  researches  in  St. 
Mary  Axe  give  us  the  "  Catastrophe  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gingham  and  the  episode 
of  Hipponia,"  the  "  Conspiracy  against 
the  Ordinate,"  and  the  scene  in  "The 
Rovers  "  where  "several  children,  fathers 
and  mothers  unknown,"  are  "  produced 
on  all  sides  "  ?),  constantly  enunciates  in 
those  very  confidential  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  his  treacherous  editors,  the  exact 
sentiments  which  we  know  so  well  to-day. 
When  he  talks  about  privilege  and  prej- 
udice, about  the  vicious  refinement  of 
civilized  society  in  regard  to  marriage, 
about  the  cumbrous  establishments  which 
the  folly,  pride,  and  self-interest  of  the 
worst  part  of  our  species  have  heaped  up, 
about  the  certainty  of  man's  perfectibility 
were  he  freed  from  kingcraft  and  priest- 
craft and  other  incidents  of  the  present 
social  system  —  all  these  things  are  per- 
fectly unmistakable.  We  have  them  with 
us  as  fresh  as  ever.  Substitute  "  The 
Doll's  House  "  for  "  Stella,"  read  Fabian 
Society  for  poor  Mr.  Higgins's  clubs  (but 
the  works  of  the  Fabian  Society  are  not 
so  amusing  as  Mr.  Higgins's),  and  1798 
becomes  1890.  The  very  names  of  "  Se- 
dition's evening  host  "are  startling;  and 
we  can  till  in  the  blanks  of  that  great 
hymn  with  names  "after  the  chances  and 
changes  of  the  times,"  according  to  the 
author's  direction,  without  the  slightest 
difficulty.  There  can  be  no  manner  of 
reasonable  doubt  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  maudlin  socialism  (they  did  not 
call  it  socialism  then,  but  it  was  the  same 
thing)  of  Southey's  sapphics  and  dactylics, 
and  the  windy  republicanism  of  his  poem 
on  Marten,  his  metrical  freaks  would  have 
been  left  alone  by  the  mockers.    Payne 
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Knight  and  Darwin  had  follies  enough  ; 
but  if  the  one  had  not  been  avowedly,  and 
the  other  in  a  sort  of  half-hearted  way 
Jacobinical,  they  too  might  have  disported 
themselves  in  safety.  Even  "The  Rov- 
ers "  is  full  of  politics.  Does  the  reader 
think  that  "Crown  and  Anchor'1  in  that 
exquisite  jumble  of  Beefington's  is  mere 
miscellaneous  farce?  Not  in  the  least. 
It  was  at  the  authentic  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern  that  on  Fox's  birthday  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  gave  "  Our  sovereign's  health  — 
the  majesty  of  the  people."  The  dignity, 
chivalry,  and  courage  of  the  immortal 
waiter  enforce  the  great  doctrine  that  "  the 
conscience  of  a  poor  man  ought  to  be 
more  valuable  to  him  than  that  of  a  prince 
in  proportion  as  it  is  generally  more  pure." 
The  satirists  may,  according  to  the  excel- 
lent advice  of  their  own  troubadour,  "  by  a 
song  conceal  their  purposes."  But  those 
purposes  are  constantly  what  they  are  in 
one  place  avowed  to  be  —  to  ridicule  and 
baffle  the  appetite  for  change,  to  enforce 
the  old  proverb  that  "seldom  comes  a 
better,"  to  confound  ideas  of  equality  and 
the  like.  "  The  Anti-Jacobin  "  is  thus  not 
only  more  constantly  but  much  more  thor- 
oughly political  than  the  gibes  of  Brooks's, 
because  patronage  and  power  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  thin  man  who  did  not  like 
women  instead  of  in  those  of  a  fat  man 
who  did,  or  the  personal  lampoons  of 
Wolcot  on  the  foibles  and  favorites  of  a 
king. 

The  fact  of  this  unity  and  directness  of 
purpose  must,  I  think,  be  counted  in  for 
some  of  the  merit  of  the  book,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  Ellis  had  incomparably 
stronger  colleagues  now  than  before,  and 
that  the  crimes  of  the  political  and  the 
follies  of  the  social  Jacobins  gave  a  much 
better  subject  At  any  rate  the  merit  is 
certainty  much  greater.  Of  "The  Rov- 
ers "  it  is  impossible  to  tire.  I  am  told 
that  it  was  once  tried  on  the  stage  and 
failed.  This  does  not  surprise  me,  for 
even  *'  The  Critic  "  is  said  not  to  be  pop- 
ular now,  and  "  The  Rovers  "  requires 
much  more  literary,  political,  and  miscel- 
laneous knowledge  to  appreciate  it  than 
"  The  Critic "  does.  But  I  believe  that 
all  boys  of  any  brains,  however  little  they 
may  know  of  its  antecedents,  delight  in 
MThe  Rovers;"  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
middle-aged  and  aged  persons  of  any 
sense  delight  in  it  Nobody  can  exceed 
me  in  respect  for  Southey ;  but  if  I  had  to 
choose  between  his  whole  works  (except 
"The  Doctor")  and  the  three  parodies, 
I  should  take  the  parodies.  The  "Ad- 
dress to  the  Gunboats"  (it  has  been  at- 
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tributed  to  Lord  Morpeth ;  but  he  never 
could  have  written  it,  and  if  the  translation 
of  pictis  puppibus  is  not  Frere's  or,  less 
probably,  Canning's,  I  am  no  two-legged 
creature)  is  not,  I  believe,  so  great  a  fa- 
vorite with  some  as  it  is  with  me.  But 
surely  the  last  couplet :  — 

Beware  the  Badger's  bloody  pennant, 
And  that  d        d  invalid  lieutenant  I  — 

has  an  extraordinary  charm.  All  the  world 
is  agreed  as  to  the  elegy  or  dirge  on  Jean 
Bon  Saint- Andre*,  and  I  suppose  there  is 
not  much  more  difference  on  the  two 
didactic  poems.  Time  may  make  us 
gouty  and  grey-haired,  may  bring  disap- 
pointment at  things  that  are  not  and  dis- 
gust at  things  that  are,  but  scarcely  shall 
it  deprive  us  of  the  faculty,  nay,  the  irre- 
sistible need  of  laughter  as  the  well-known 
words  recur :  — 

The  feathered  race  with  pinions  skim  the  air, 
Not  so  the  mackerel,  and  still  less  the  bear ; 

or  at 

Each  shepherd  clasped  with  undisguised  de- 
light 
His  yielding  fair  one  —  in  the  captain's  sight ; 

at  that  incomparable  note  of  Frere's  to 
"blue-eyed  wanton"  —  "Hyperbola;  not 
figuratively  speaking  as  in  rhetoric,  but 
mathematically,  and  therefore  blue-eyed  ; " 
or  that  other  on  "  Pons  Asinorum,"  where 
Mr.  Higgins,  with  the  combined  fairness 
of  a  man  of  science  and  an  enlightened 
politician,  after  observing  that  "  having 
frequently  watched  companies  of  asses 
during  their  passage  of  a  bridge  he  never 
discovered  in  them  any  symptoms  of 
geometrical  instinct,"  admits  that  "with 
Spanish  asses  which  are  much  larger  (vide 
Townsend's  Travels  through  Spain)  the 
case  may  possibly  be  different"  And  the 
whole  is  appropriately  crowned  with  "  The 
New  Morality,"  wherein  the  whole  web  of 
connection  between  the  different  modes  of 
thought  satirized  is  given. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  that  political 
sympathy  should  not  make  one's  enjoy- 
ment of  such  things  rather  keener.  But 
as  I  have  made  no  secret  of  the  amuse- 
ment with  which  I  read  "The  Rolliad" 
and  Peter  Pindar,  having  in  neither  case 
any  such  sympathy  with  the  writers,  I  do 
not  think  the  difference  here  is  likely  to 
carry  me  very  far  to  leeward  of  the  truth 
in  thinking  that  the  superior  excellence 
of  "The  Anti-Jacobin"  lies  not  more  in 
its  greater  literary  polish  than  in  the  su- 
perior sanity  and  largeness  of  its  spirit 
Though  the  personal  satire  is  sometimes 
pretty  sharp,  it  is  never  as  in  the  other 
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cases  merely  personal ;  and  I  think  I  can 
imagine  (I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
that  I  know  one  or  two)  persons  who, 
though  by  no  means  sympathizing  with 
Toryism,  appreciate  to  the  full  the  un- 
sparing and  unerring  fashion  in  which 
"  The  Anti-  Jacobin  "lashes  what  may  be 
called  the  fool  on  the  other  side  of  poli- 
tics; the  fool  who  believes  in  political 
nostrums  and  political  revolutions,  the 
fool  who  gushes  over  the  inevitable  and 
ineradicable  inequalities  of  the  world,  the 
fool  who  drops  a  tear  over  criminals,  the 
fool  who  fails  to  see  that,  though  certain 
social  rules  may  pinch  individuals  now 
and  then,  the  permission  of  general  license 
would  simply  make  the  world  unworkable. 
It  is,  I  think,  to  this  heightening  and 
enlargement  of  the  political  aim  that  we 
must  at  any  rate  in  part  attribute  the  fact 
that  the  "  Poetry  of  the  Anti-Jacobin " 
remains  unsurpassed  as  a  collection  of 
political  verse-satire.  We  have  had  ex- 
cellent practitioners  of  that  art  since  the 
century  began.  Moore,  Praed,  and  Man- 
sel  produced,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
living  writer  who  produces,  work  which 
Canning  himself  need  not  have  refused 
to  sign.  But  all  such  writers  have  been 
exposed  to  the  inconvenience  that  the 
main  dependence,  in  the  old  phrase,  of  the 
political  quarrel  has  not  altered  much,  has 
altered  very  little,  since  1800.  As  I  have 
said,  the  inimitable  prefaces  of  Mr.  Hig- 
gins  reproduce  themselves  every  day  in 
our  midst,  and  divine  Nonsensia  has  found 
little  or  nothing  new,  whatever  new  names 
she  may  give  it,  to  talk  about  since  she 
furnished  subjects  to  "  The  Rovers  "  and 
"  The  Knifegrinder."  But  as  yet,  what- 
ever  mav  be  coming,  neither  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  imagination,  nor  the 
liberty  of  popular  follies,  nor  the  exag- 
geration of  popular  crimes,  has  risen  to 
the  level  of  1 793-1 800.  There  has  been 
no  such  death-grapple  as  there  was  then, 
no  such  storm  for  the  pilot  to  weather,  no 
such  topsy-turvifying  of  public  sentiment 
as  could  bring  men  like  Goethe  and  Cole- 
ridge and  Southey  (let  it  be  remembered 
that  each  of  them  saw  the  error  of  his 
ways)  to  write  the  rubbish  that  kindled 
the  '*  singing  flames  "  of  *•  The  Anti-Jaco- 
bin's" correction.  They  were  kindly 
flames  after  all,  and  a  god  did  save  the 
culprits  —  more  happy  than  those  referred 
to  in  Heine's  famous  warning.  If  the 
occasion  comes  again  —  which  Heaven 
forbid  !  —  whv,  let  the  same  god  send  us 
"such  hounds,  such  hawks,  and  such  a 
leman"  —  such  Anti-Jacobins  and  such  a 
oilot!  George  Saintsbury. 
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At  a  time  when  the  continent  of  Africa 
is  attracting  so  much  attention,  owing  to 
the  recent  discoveries  of  that  indefatiga- 
ble explorer,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  some  let- 
ters written  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  by  a  European  resident  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  descriptive  of  the  only 
portion  of  central  Africa  then  known,  are 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  showing 
the  light  in  which  the  continent  was  re- 
garded at  that  time,  and  as  affording 
means  for  judging  how  much  progress,  n 
any,  has  been  made  by  the  negro  races 
during  the  two  hundred  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  period.  The  writer  of 
these  letters,  Bosman,  was  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction and  had  peculiar  facilities  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  native  tribes 
of  that  part  of  Africa.  He  went  out  there 
as  clerk  to  a  Dutch  trading  firm  about  the 
year  1686,  and  lived  on  the  coast  for  four- 
teen years.  By  his  superior  business 
abilities  he  soon  rose  to  be  chief  agent  for 
his  company,  in  which  position  he  had 
opportunities  of  visiting  all  the  principal 
places  which  were  then  in  existence  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea.  Bosman  was  of  observ- 
ant character,  and  describes  all  he  saw, 
and  his  manner  of  life,  in  long  and  care- 
fully written  letters  to  a  friend  in  Holland. 
In  these  he  gives  an  account  of  each  of 
the  different  places,  such  as  Elmina,  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  Accra,  and  Badagry  —  at 
which  he  lived  ;  but  he  devotes  by  tar  the 
most  space  to  a  description  of  Fida,  the 
modern  Whydah,  which  he  seems  to  have 
preferred  to  any  other  place,  and  as  its 
inhabitants,  although,  perhaps,  a  little  in 
advance  of  them  in  social  customs  and 
manners,  are  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
the  others,  an  examination  of  this  portion 
of  his  letters  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
peculiarities  of  all  the  tribes  of  which  he 
writes. 

Bosman  stayed  at  Fida  on  three  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  received  on  each  occa- 
sion a  very  favorable  impression  of  it 
The  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  to  get  to 
it.  The  surf  was  worse  at  Fida  than  at 
any  other  part  of  that  surf-beaten  coast, 
and  from  April  to  July  the  sea  became  so 
violent  that  anv  attempt  to  land  was  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  life.  Bosman  states 
that  in  one  year  five  Europeans  were 
drowned  at  this  port,  and  declares  that  in 
his  time  alone  it  had  cost  his  company 
several  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  goods.* 

•  The  Gold  Coast  still  maintains  an  unenviable  noto- 
riety for  danger  in  this  respect.    When  the  writer  of 
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In  addition  to  the  surf  there  was  an  east- 
erly current  which  at  times  ran  so  strong 
that  it  was  impossible  to  propel  a  boat  or 
canoe  against  it,  thus  forming  another  ob- 
stacle in  getting  ashore.  Once  landed, 
however,  the  adventurer  was  fully  reward- 
ed for  the  dangers  he  had  incurred,  for  he 
found  himself  in  a  most  beautiful  country, 
as  remarkable  for  its  natural  advantages 
as  for  the  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  The  country  of  Fida  had  ten  miles  — 
Dutch  miles,  presumably  —  of  sea  front, 
and  ran  inland  to  an  average  distance  of 
seven  miles.  This  small  area  was  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  so  populous  that  the 
villages  in  many  places  were  contiguous. 
The  huts  were  made  of  bamboo  with  round 
thatched  roofs,  and  enclosed  with  fencing, 
while  magnificent  tropical  trees  planted 
with  design  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
prospect:  *'to  render  which,"  says  Bos- 
man,  "the  more  charming  and  perfectly 
agreeable,  not  so  much  as  one  mountain 
or  hillock  interposeth  to  interrupt  the 
view  "  —  a  criticism  very  characteristic  of 
a  Dutchman  whose  earliest  ideas  of  beauty 
in  natural  scenery  were  drawn  from  the 
level  expanses  of  Holland.  The  land 
rose,  it  appears,  from  the  seashore  in  an 
ascent  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible till  after  three  or  four  hours* 
journey,  when,  turning  round,  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  country  could  be 
obtained;  so  enchanting,  indeed,  that 
Bosnian  declares  his  conviction  that  no 
other  country  in  the  world  could  show  the 
like. 

With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  they  are  described  as  being, 
without  exception,  civil  and  obliging  to 
white  men,  in  which  they  had  an  excellent 
example  set  them  by  their  king.  Their 
bearing,  too,  towards  each  other  was 
marked  with  courtesy,  distinctions  of  rank 
being  observed,  and  the  inferior  showing 
respect  to  the  superior.  Deference  was 
paid  by  the  wife  to  her  husband,  by  the 
son  to  his  father,  and  even  by  the  younger 
brother  to  his  elder  brother.  If  a  person 
of  inferior  rank  met  one  of  a  higher  rank 
in  the  street  he  would  prostrate  himself 
till  his  superior  had  passed  by.  With  this 
regard  of  ceremony  was  mixed  a  certain 
amount  of  superstition.     When  any  one 

this  article  visited,  in  the  April  of  1889,  a  small  place 
called  Grand  Bassams  on  the  same  coast,  and  about 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  Whydah,  he  was  informed 
that,  within  only  the  three  previous  months,  no  less 
than  eight  natives  had,  on  different  occasion*,  lost  their 
lives  through  the  upsetting  of  the  surf-boats.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  the  chief  justice  of  the  Gold 
Coast  was  drowned  whilst  attempting  to  laud  at  Accra, 
and  fatal  accidents  of  this  character  are  still  of  but  too 
frequent  occurrence  at  that  place. 


sneezed,  all  those  around  him  dropped  on 
to  their  knees,  kissed  the  earth,  clapped 
their  hands,  and  wished  him  every  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  In  a  country  where 
the  temperature  varied  so  little,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  colds  were  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence,  or  there  must  have  en- 
sued grave  interruption  to  state  ceremo- 
nies and  palavers  during  an  epidemic  of 
this  common  European  malady. 

The  Fidasians  were  a  very  industrious 
people,  every  one  being  engaged  in  work, 
the  men  in  trade  and  the  women  in  the 
plantations.  Several  handicrafts,  such  as 
spinning,  weaving,  and  metal-work,  were 
known  to  them,  but  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  them  were  employed  in  trading  for 
slaves.  Their  chief  failing  appears  to 
have  been  an  inability  to  conceive  the  es- 
sential difference  existing  between  "  meum 
and  tuum  "  in  respect  of  every  kind  of 
property.  Bosnian  relates  that  in  his  first 
interview  with  the  king,  his  Majesty  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  never  have  any 
reason  to  be  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety 
among  the  people  of  Fida;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  safety  of  his  goods,  that  was 
another  matter,  and  he  would  have  to 
guard  them  carefully,  for  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  his  subjects  were  great  thieves, 
and  could  keep  their  hands  from  nothing 
which  was  left  within  their  reach. 

For  this  warning  the  Dutch  trader  soon 
found  that  there  was  only  too  much  occa- 
sion. The  distance  from  the  beach,  where 
the  goods  were  landed,  to  the  king's  vil- 
lage, where  they  had  to  be  stored,  was 
three  miles.  They  were  packed  in  sepa- 
rate bundles  and  carried  that  distance  by 
the  natives.  Although  a  package  often 
weighed  as  much  as  a  hundred  pounds,  the 
carriers  would  put  them  on  their  heads 
and  run  the  whole  way  with  them,  without 
any  apparent  inconvenience.  Over  such 
a  long  route,  however,  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  a  strict  watch,  and,  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  a  large  percentage  of  the  prop- 
erty would  be  missing.  When  Bosman 
taxed  them,  during  his  first  visit,  with  this 
misappropriation,  they  did  not  deny  the 
fact,  but  quietly  asked  if  the  white  man 
thought  they  would  work  so  hard  all  day 
for  such  small  wages  —  only  a  few  pence  — 
if  they  did  not  have  the  liberty  to  help  them- 
selves as  well.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
vice  a  primary  instinct  of  their  character, 
that  on  the  death  of  their  king,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  temporary  suspension  of 
authority,  they  would  all  openly  set  about 
stealing  from  "each  other,  without  consid- 
ering that  in  a  community  where  all  are 
thieves  no  one  is  likely  to  be  much  the 
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gainer.  Bosman  was  robbed  consistently 
the  whole  of  the  time  he  was  with  them; 
and  says  in  despair  that  the  only  way  he 
could  think  of  to  put  a  stop  to  it  would  be 
to  leave  the  country  altogether. 

With  regard  to  its  supply  of  the  article 
of  commerce  in  which  he  dealt,  Bosman 
has  nothing  to  say  of  Fida,  now  Whydah, 
but  unqualified  praise.  He  declares  that 
whereas  at  Little  Popo —  which  he  calls  a 
"  wretched  place,"  probably  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  this  class  of  merchandise 
—  he  could  only  get  three  slaves  in  as 
many  days,  at  Fida  he  could  soon  procure 
a  couple  of  thousand,  and  fill  four  ships  in 
five  or  six  weeks.  Some  of  the  conditions 
by  which  the  trade  was  governed  are  worth 
noting.  Before  a  single  slave  changed 
masters,  the  king  demanded  four  hundred 
pounds  down  for  each  ship  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  allowed  to  trade  with  his 
subjects  at  all.  Considering  that  fifty 
ships,  on  an  average,  called  at  Fida  in  the 
year,  the  king  must  have  received  no  small 
revenue  from  this  tribute  alone,  and  it 
fully  corroborates  the  accounts  of  his 
great  riches  and  prosperity.  The  next 
stipulation  imposed  on  the  white  slave- 
dealer  was  that,  before  trading  with  any 
one  else,  he  should  buy  all  the  slaves 
which  the  king  himself  happened  to  have 
in  stock,  for  which  his  Majesty  used  to 
charge  about  one-fourth  more  than  the 
market  value.  When  the  king  had  re- 
plenished his  exchequer  by  these  two 
methods  of  extortion,  the  trader  was  at 
length  free  to  bargain  with  the  other 
slave-owners  at  any  terms  he  could  ar- 
range. 

For  the  facilitating  of  these  transac- 
tions, a  regular  slave-market  was  held,  to 
which  the  slaves  —  who  were  mostly  pris- 
oners of  war  —  were  brought  out  in  chains 
from  the  barracoons  in  which  they  were 
confined.  Here  they  were  examined  by 
the  ship's  surgeon,  and  all  that  were  defec- 
tive in  sight  or  limb  were  set  aside,  and 
the  rest  were  bidden  for  at  a  certain  rate 
per  head,  the  women  being  a  fourth  or 
fifth  part  cheaper  than  the  men.  When 
the  bargain  was  satisfactorily  concluded 
they  were  branded  with  a  red-hot  iron  with 
the  arms  or  name  of  the  company  by 
which  they  had  been  bought,  and  were 
taken  off  to  the  ship  at  once. 

In  this  description  the  inveterate  slave- 
dealer,  hardened  though  he  must  have 
been  by  long  association  with  its  barbari- 
ties, seems  to  have  had  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  view  which  would  be  taken  of  the 
trade  by  his  friend  at  home  in  Holland,  to 
whom  his  letters  were  addressed.    Ac- 


cordingly, he  attempts  a  half-hearted  apol- 
ogy for  some  of  the  little  details  which  he 
thought  might  appear  in  any  way  revolt- 
ing. "  I  doubt  not,"  he  says,  "  but  that 
this  trade  seems  very  barbarous  to  you, 
but  since  it  is  followed  by  mere  necessity, 
it  must  go  on  ; "  though  what  the  necessity 
was,  beyond  the  love  of  making  money, 
does  not  sufficiently  appear.  He  then 
puts  in  a  special  plea  for  the  humanity  of 
his  own  firm :  "  Yet  we  take  all  possible 
care  that  they  are  not  burned  too  bard, 
especially  the  women,  who  are  more  ten- 
der than  the  men." 

Dismissing  the  cruel  practice  of  brand- 
ing with  this  wholly  satisfactory  statement, 
he  proceeds  in  a  light-hearted  way  to  give 
a  description  of  life  on  board  a  slave-ship. 
"  You  would  really  wonder,"  he  exclaims 
to  his  ingenuous  correspondent,  "to  see 
how  these  men  live  on  board  !  "  As  many 
as  six  or  seven  hundred  were  put  on  eacn 
ship  —  a  number  which,  when  the  small 
size  of  the  trading  vessels  of  those  days 
is  taken  into  consideration,  gives  one 
some  idea  of  the  shocking  overcrowding 
which  must  have  been  practised.  They 
were  stowed  between  decks,  the  men  sep- 
arate from  the  women,  but  all  in  chains, 
and  as  close  together  as  it  was  possible  to 
pack  them.  Yet  everything,  he  declares, 
at  any  rate  on  the  Dutch  ships,  was  clean 
and  orderly,  and  the  slaves  well  taken 
care  of,  being  fed  as  often  as  three  times  a 
day.  Under  this  generous  treatment  Bos- 
man was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
was  that  every  now  and  then  revolts  oc- 
curred amongst  them.  The  only  reason 
he  could  give  was  that  "these  silly  fel- 
lows "  had  got  an  idea  that  they  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  coast  to  be  fattened 
and  eaten  by  the  white  men,  a  belief  which 
would  of  course  sufficiently  account  for 
their  conduct.  He  mentions  that  the 
Portuguese,  who,  even  at  that  early  date, 
had  acquired  a  name  for  mismanagement 
on  the  coast,  had  lost  four  ships  in  one 
year,  owing  to  the  rising  of  the  slaves  on 
board  of  them. 

For  the  king  of  Fida  Bosman  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion.  He  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  that  the 
trader  knew  him,  but  in  appearance  he 
was  as  young  and  sprightly  as  a  man  of 
thirty-five.  In  character,  Bosman  declares 
that  he  was  the  most  civil  and  generous 
negro  that  he  had  ever  met,  and  was  never 
better  pleased  than  when  a  white  man 
desired  a  favor  of  him.  "  It  would  be 
easy,"  the  Dutchman  continues,  "to  ob- 
tain whatever  we  ask  of  him,  if  a  parcel 
of  rascally  flatterers  did  not  continually 
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buzz  lessons  of  good  husbandry  in  his 
ears,  not  so  much  for  his  good  as  for  their 
own  advancement." 

Among  his  subjects  the  king  was  re- 
garded as  a  demigod,  a  belief  which  he 
encouraged  by  never  eating  in  public,  and 
by  keeping  se'cret  his  private  quarters  in 
the  royal  palace.  When  Bosman  first  vis- 
ited Fida  he  asked  one  of  the  king's  chief 
captains  in  what  part  of  the  palace  the 
king  slept,  and  received  in  reply  another 
question  :  ••  Where  doth  God  lodge  ?  " 
The  king's  presence  was  so  awe-inspiring 
among  his  people,  that  with  a  single  word 
he  could  make  them  tremble.  This  feel- 
ing, however,  like  all  others  with  the 
happy,  careless  negro,  was  only  a  transi- 
tory one,  and  disappeared  with  the  object 
that  gave  rise  to  it;  "for  as  soon  as  his 
back  is  turned  they  forget  their  fear,  not 
much  regarding  his  commands,  and  always 
knowing  how  to  appease  and  delude  him 
with  a  lie  or  two." 

The  Fidasians,  in  proportion  as  they 
exceeded  other  negroes  in  their  love  of 
trade,  also  surpassed  them  in  their  dis- 
like of  war,  and  in  their  fear  of  death  in 
any  form.  To  such  an  extent  did  this 
feeling  possess  them,  that  the  mere  men- 
tion of  that  "last  debt  to  nature"  filled 
them  with  alarm,  and  any  one  who  by  ac- 
cident spoke  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  was  at  once  taken  out  and  despatched, 
to  prevent  him  ruffling  again,  if  only  for  a 
few  minutes,  his  royal  master's  peace  of 
mind.  It  happened  that  when  Bosnian 
was  leaving  Fida  at  the  end  of  his  first 
residence  there,  the  king  was  in  the  trad- 
er's debt  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
pounds.  Bosman  did  not  wish  to  press 
him  for  it  then,  but,  with  the  provident 
instinct  of  a  shrewd  business  man,  he 
asked  him  to  whom  he  should  apply  on 
his  return  for  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
supposing  his  Majesty  had  in  the  mean 
time  died.  The  cool  directness  of  this 
question  in  a  court  where  the  death  of  any 
one,  even  the  king's  enemies,  was  a  for- 
bidden subject,  produced  an  indescribable 
amazement  among  the  chiefs,  who  were 
at  first  so  dumbfounded  at  the  white  man's 
audacity  that  they  could  not  find  expres- 
sion for  their  horror.  But  they  soon  col- 
lected their  senses,  and  might  have  made 
things  very  uncomfortable  for  the  rash 
Dutchman,  had  not  the  king,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favorite,  come  to  his  res- 
cue, and  extricated  him  from  the  difficulty 
by  saying,  with  a  smile  of  confident  fore- 
knowledge, "Be  reassured.  I  shall  not 
die."» 

•  During  Bottom's  subsequent  visits,  however,  when 


As  we  have  related,  Bosman  was  much 
struck  by  the  exceeding  denseness  of  the 
population  which  inhabited  this  small 
country.  On  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  people  he  ceased  to  wonder  why  there 
were  so  many,  but  rather  why  there  were 
so  few.  The  least  number  of  wives  owned 
by  the  lowest  class  of  natives  he  found  to 
be  forty  or  fifty,  while  the  captains  pos- 
sessed three  or  four  hundred  each,  and 
the  king  reached  the  grand  total  of  five 
thousand.  In  spite  of  these  large  num- 
bers, the  smallest  of  which  would  be  be- 
yond the  dreams  of  the  most  uxorious 
European,  the  Fidasian  husband  was  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  about  each  and  every 
one  of  his  numerous  wives.  On  the  slight- 
est suspicion  of  infidelity  the  wife  was 
sold  into  slavery,  and  the  paramour,  if 
discovered,  was  similarly  treated,  except 
when  implicated  with  the  wife  of  a  cap- 
tain or  the  king,  when  he  was  immediately 
put  to  death. 

The  king's  wives  were  objects  of  spe- 
cial care  to  himself  and  of  enforced  ven- 
eration to  his  people.  The  favorite  ones 
lived  in  the  palace  with  him ;  the  others 
were  accommodated  in  adjoining  build- 
ings. No  men  were  employed  in  the 
royal  household,  and  the  king  was  served 
solely  by  his  wives.  When  visitors  came 
to  see  the  king  he  received  them  alone, 
taking  good  care  that  his  wives  were  out 
of  sight.  It  was,  indeed,  held  a  sacrilege 
to  so  much  as  look  at  any  of  these  royal 
spouses*  When  repairs  which  could  not 
be  done  by  them  were  needed  in  the  pal- 
ace, they  migrated  from  the  affected  por- 
tion, and  the  plumbers  and  glaziers  coming 
in  had  to  keep  on  shouting  out  the  whole 
time  they  were  at  work,  in  case  any  of  the 
wives,  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  their 
presence,  should  happen  to  pass  that  way. 
When  the  king's  wives  set  out  to  work  in 
the  plantations,  which  they  did  every 
morning  in  batches  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  at  a  time,  they  used  to  cry  "  Stand  • 
clear"  as  they  went,  and  any  men  who 
were  in  their  path  prostrated  themselves, 
and  did  not  dare  to  raise  their  eyes  till 
they  had  passed. 

On  account  of  the  awe  in  which  his 
wives  were  held,  the  king  found  them  a 
very  useful  and  speedy  executive  to  carry 
out  his  commands.  If  any  person  was 
found  guilty  of  a  crime  the  king  sent  a  de- 
tachment of  his  wives  round  to  the  man's 


he  got  to  know  the  natives  better,  he  would  rally  them 
with  their  fear  of  death,  and  so  far  familiarized  them 
with  the  mention  of  it,  that  the  king,  "who  is  a  very 
jolly  fellow,  would  laugh  outright  about  it,  especially 
when  I  frighted  any  of  nis  captain*  with  it" 
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house  in  order  to  strip  it  of  its  goods  and 
pull  it  down.  This  was  usually  very  soon 
effected,  for  on  the  approach  of  the  king's 
wives  the  man  was  unable  to  remain  and 
defend  his  property.  One  instance,  how- 
ever, is  related  by  Bosnian,  in  which  a 
native  was  clever  and  bold  enough  to 
thwart  this  powerful  authority.  Hearing 
that  he  had  been  accused  before  the  king, 
and  that  a  company  of  the  king's  wives 
had  been  sent  to  wreck  his  house,  he  col- 
lected all  the  gunpowder  he  possessed, 
and,  placing  it  in  a  heap  just  beneath  his 
doorway,  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
spoilers,  firebrand  in  hand.  When  they 
approached  and  cried  in  the  usual  formula 
"  Make  way  for  the  king's  wives,"  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  not  stir  from  the  spot 
on  which  he  stood,  and  that  if  they  at- 
tempted to  cross  his  threshold  he  would 
blow  himself  and  all  of  them  up  together. 
This  threat  brought  the  good  women  to  a 
halt,  and  after  a  consultation  among  them- 
selves they  determined  to  return  to  the 
king  and  inform  him  of  the  reception  they 
had  met.  But  their  intended  victim  was 
too  quick  for  them.  Slipping  round  an- 
other way,  he  reached  the  king  first,  and 
cleared  himself  of  the  accusation  so  satis- 
factorily that  the  order  against  him  was 
countermanded.  This  attempt,  Bosman 
remarks,  was  a  very  bold  one,  requiring 
great  nerve  to  carry  it  through  success- 
fully, considering  that  if  it  had  failed  a 
painful  death  would  have  been  the  punish- 
ment. 

The  king's  supply  of  wives  was  kept  up 
to  the  full  number  by  three  of  his  chief 
captains,  who  had  very  little  else  to  do 
than  select  and  procure  for  him  the  most 
beautiful  virgins.  A  fresh  wife,  after  pres- 
entation, lived  with  the  king  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  she  was  relegated  to  the 
quarters  occupied  by  the  other  wives,  and 
became,  practically,  a  nun  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  with  the  unenviable  privilege  of 
working  like  a  slave  on  the  king's  estate. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  that  the  honor  of  a  royal 
alliance  was  little  coveted  among  maidens, 
some  of  whom  had  even  been  known  to 
prefer  a  speedy  death  to  the  distinction. 
Bosman  mentions  the  story  of  a  young 
girl  who,  having  been  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  the  captains,  ran  away,  and  on 
being  closely  pursued,  in  her  despair 
jumped  down  a  well  and  was  killed.  "  I 
leave  her  case,"  remarks  the  sage  histo- 
rian, "to  be  determined  by  the  ladies." 

When  each  man  was  so  well  provided 
in  respect  of  wives,  it  was  but  natural  that 
his  children  should  be  proportionately  nu- 


merous. Bosman  had  heard,  in  several 
cases,  incredible  numbers  ascribed  to  one 
man  ;  but  doubting  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments, he  one  day  took  aside  a  chief  on 
whose  word  he  could  rely,  and  asked  him 
to  tell  him  candidly  how  many  children  he 
himself  possessed.  This  was  evidently  a 
tender  point  with  the  chief,  for  he  seemed 
pained,  and  at  length  with  a  sigh,  appar- 
ently of  regret,  he  said :  "  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  only  seventy  children  now  liv- 
ing, but  I  have  had  as  many  more  who  are 
dead."  A  hundred  and  forty  was  evidently 
a  small  number  in  his  estimation,  and 
quite  unworthy  of  a  captain  of  his  rank, 
most  of  his  compeers  possessing  at  least 
two  hundred.  Indeed,  he  assured  Bosman 
that  there  was  one  man  who,  with  his  sons 
and  grandsons  alone,  rose  up  and  defeated 
a  powerful  enemy  who  was  coming  against 
the  king.  This  family  numbered  two  thou- 
sand men,  besides  women  and  children 
and  many  who  had  died. 

With  regard  to  the  king's  children,  the 
heir  to  the  throne  seems  to  have  been  the 
eldest  son  of  a  favorite  wife,  and  not  nec- 
essarily the  eldest. of  all  the  sons.  The 
king's  daughters  also  took  rank  from  the 
amount  of  favor  the  mother  possessed  with 
the  king.  During  Bos  man's  absence  from 
Fida  at  the  end  of  his  first  visit  the  king's 
favorite  daughter  was  given  in  marriage 
to  an  English  trader.  When  Bosman  re- 
turned, as  he  considered  himself  more  in 
favor  with  the  king  than  any  other  white 
man,  he  asked  him,  in  jest,  wny  he  had  not 
kept  his  daughter  till  he  came  back.  The 
king  replied  quite  seriously  that  he  did 
not  know  that  Bosman  wished  to  marry 
her,  but  that  it  was  not  too  late  now,  and 
he  could  give  orders  for  her  to  be  trans- 
ferred at  once.  "What  think  you,  sir?" 
asks  the  gay  old  Dutchman  of  the  silent 
recipient  of  his  letters.  "Are  not  this 
king's  daughters  very  cheap?  But  the 
mischief  is,  marrying  a  king's  daughter  in 
this  country  is  not  very  advantageous, 
otherwise  I  had  not  failed  long  since  to  be 
happy  that  way." 

Bosman  must  have  held  a  very  high 
place  in  the  king's  good-will,  for  he  was 
lodged  in  a  portion  of  the  royal  buildings, 
with  a  suite  of  seven  rooms  at  his  disposal, 
a  beautiful  court  with  a  covered  gallery, 
and  three  warehouses  in  which  to  store 
his  goods.  The  king  was  very  hospitable, 
and  was  continually  inviting  him  to  din- 
ner, at  which  he  used  to  provide  him  with 
all  that  was  best  to  eat  and  drink.  So 
fond  was  this  sable  monarch  of  the  white 
man's  company,  that  he  would  frequently 
have  him  in  his  palace  all  day,  entertaining 
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him  with  his  conversation,  which  was  full 
of  a  shrewd  humor,  or  playing  games  of 
chance,  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  The 
stakes  were  always  in  live  stock  —  an  ox, 
goat,  or  sheep  —  never  goods  nor  money. 
*•  In  these  games," remarks  the  Dutchman, 
with  a  quiet  satisfaction,  "  I  always  had 
this  advantage  of  him,  that  if  I  won  be 
immediately  sent  home  mv  winnings ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  I  lost,  he  did  not  desire 
to  receive  my  losings."  An  arrangement 
which  must  have  been  very  agreeable  to 
the  thrifty  trader. 

With  regard  to  the  principal  offences 
against  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  modes 
of  punishing  them,  Bos  man  declares  that 
there  were  very  few  capital  crimes,  only 
those  of  murder  and  adultery  with  one  of 
the  king's  or  his  chief  captains'  wives. 
At  a  date  when  Europe  was  still  hanging 
for  sheep-stealing,  this  no  doubt  seemed  a 
very  lenient  criminal  code.  But  the  actual 
infliction  of  the  penalty  was  rare  in  Fida ; 
the  natives,  owing  to  their  fear  of  death, 
being  very  careful  not  to  lay  themselves 
open  to  it.  Lighter  offences  were  deter- 
mined by  ordeals  of  varying  character  and 
efficiency.  One  of  these  was  to  throw 
the  accused  into  a  certain  river  which 
was  credited  with  the  wonderful  property 
of  drowning  all  guilty  persons,  while  the 
innocent  escaped  unhurt,  supposing  they 
were  able  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
ming. "  But  all  of  them  being  very  ex- 
pert in  this,"  remarks  the  sagacious  chron- 
icler, "  I  never  heard  that  this  river  ever 
yet  convicted  any  person,  for  they  all  came 
well  out,  paying  a  certain  sum  to  the  king, 
for  which  end  alone  I  believe  this  trial  to 
be  designed." 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  Fidasians 
opens  a  much  larger  field  for  inquiry  and 
speculation  than  their  civil  institutions. 
The  number  of  deities  possessed  by  them 
seems  to  have  been  bevond  all  reckoning. 
Bosman  asked  one  of  the  chief  natives, 
who  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  how  many 
gods  his  people  acknowledged.  The  chief 
laughed,  and  said  that  in  truth  the  white 
man  had  puzzled  him,  for  no  one  in  the 
whole  country  could  give  an  exact  account 
of  them.  "For  my  part,"  he  confessed 
with  a  ready  candor,  "  I  have  a  very  large 
number  of  gods,  and  doubt  not  that  others 
have  as  many."  He  explained  that  when 
starting  on  any  expeditionor  undertaking, 
it  was  their  custom  to  make  a  god  of  the 
first  thing  they  saw,  whether  a  dumb  ani- 
mal, such  as  a  pig,  sheep,  or  dog,  or  an 
inanimate  object,  like  a  tree  or  stone. 
When  they  returned  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  enterprise,  if  successful,  they  would 
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give  offerings  to  this  deity ;  if  unsuccess- 
ful, they  deposed  it  from  the  pedestal  of 
their  veneration,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  numerous 
deities  created  in  this  manner,  there  were 
three  classes  of  gods  which  received  uni- 
versal homage.  They  were  snakes,  trees, 
and  the  sea.  Of  these,  snakes  were  by 
far  the  most  important,  and  temples  or 
snake-bouses  were  erected  to  them  all 
over  the  country,  while  an  order  of  priests 
was  devoted  solely  to  their  service.* 
Every  species  of  snake  was  not  included 
in  this  worship,  the  venomous  ones  being 
the  exception,  contrary  to  what  one  would 
expect  from  the  superstitious  cast  of 
unreasoning  and  primitive  intelligence, 
usually  more  apt  to  pay  homage  to  a  god 
that  could  work  harm  than  to  one  that  bad 
no  such  power.  But  there  may  have  been 
a  grain  of  shrewd  common  sense  underly- 
ing this  distinction,  which  would  allow  the 
venomous  snakes,  as  not  being  sacred,  to 
be  destroyed,  and  thus  remove  a  really 
dangerous  enemy. 

In  connection  with  snake-worship,  the 
priests  had  invented  a  very  fruitful  source 

*  The  worship  of  the  snake  still  survives  on  this 
portion  of  the  coast.  When  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  engaged  on  the  staff  of  the  telegraph  ship  Silver- 
town —  belonging  to  the  Silvertown  Company — in  lay- 
ing a  cable  down  this  coast  in  August,  1886,  on  arriving 
at  Cutanu,  a  small  trading  settlement  belonging  to  the 
French,  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles  east  of  Whydah, 
the  surf  was  running  too  high  to  admit  of  the  line  for 
hauling  the  cable  ashore  being  landed  in  boats.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  had  recourse  to  the  rocket  apparatus  for 
the  purpose.  The  natives  had  assembled  in  large 
crowds  to  watch  the  operations,  and  when  they  saw  the 
flash  and  heard  the  loud  report  and  then  observed  those 
on  shore  run  down  and  draw  a  line  out  of  the  water, 
they  raised  the  cry  of  **  A  snake  I  A  snake  I  ••  and.fled 
away  in  the  utmost  panic  When  the  cable  was  landed, 
the  Silvertown  proceeded  on  its  journey,  laying  down 
as  far  as  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  On  returning  to  Cutanu 
some  two  months  after  on  the  homeward  voyage,  the 
party  who  put-off  from  the  ship  saw  a  hostile  group  of 
natives  ashore,  who,  however,  retreated  when  the  party 
landed,  muttering  threats  and  menaces  against  them. 
A  native  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the  operators  at  the 
telegraph  hut  then  explained  that  during  our  absence  a 
large  landlocked  lagoon,  one  end  of  which  was  close  by 
the  hut,  had  burst  its  banks  and  emptied  a  great  quan- 
tity of  its  water  into  the  sea,  so  that  inland  villages 
which  before  lay  on  its  banks  were  now  some  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  water.  As  this  lagoon  was  used  for 
a  highway  for  merchandise  from  the  interior,  the  sud- 
den subsidence  caused  a  great  interruption  to  the  traffic, 
and  the  priests  at  once  declared  that  the  mishap  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  "hissing  snakes"  which  we 
had  thrown  ashore  from  our  ship,  and  which  they  de- 
nounced as  evil  fetishes  sent  to  work  them  harm.  Some 
of  them  journeyed  all  the  way  to  Abomey,  the  capital 
of  Dahomey,  to  give  information  to  the  king,  whose 
dominion  reaches  down  to  the  coast ;  and  just  before  we 
sailed,  we  received  a  message  from  this  mighty  monarch, 
saying  that  if  we  did  not  leave  his  territory  at  once  and 
take  our  evil  gods  with  us,  he  would  come  down  with 
his  army  and  "  sweep  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Needless  to  say  that  this  terrible  threat  did  not  precipi- 
tate our  movements,  and  that  the  operators  who  were 
left  ashore  were  never  molested  by  a  single  native,  much 
less  by  a  hostile  force  from  Dahomey. 
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of  extracting  tribute  from  the  people, 
The  bite  of  a  sacred  snake,  although  not 
poisonous,  was  said  to  have  the  effect  of 
making  people  mad.  The  victims  were 
always  women  and  mostly  young  girls. 
When  any  one  of  these  showed  symptoms 
of  mental  derangement,  the  priests  de- 
clared that  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake, 
and  hurried  her  off  at  once-  to  a  snake- 
house,  where  alone  it  was  said  she  could 
be  cured,  and  where  her  relatives  had  to 
pay  a  large  sura  for  her  maintenance  till 
her  recovery  was  announced.  It  was  no- 
ticeable that  a  woman  was  never  bitten 
when  any  witness  was  in  sight,  a  circum- 
stance which, went  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  power  attributed  to  the  snakes,  and 
made  it  appear  that  those  who  went  mad 
did  so  on  the  persuasion  or  under  the 
threats  of  the  priesthood.  This  suspicion 
was  strengthened  by  a  case  which  hap- 
pened when  Bosman  was  in  the  country. 
The  wife  of  a  leading  native,  the  same 
who  had  so  boldly  foiled  the  errand  of  the 
king's  wives  —  being  seized  with  madness, 
he  took  her  by  the  hand,  as  if  to  lead  her 
to  the  snake-house,  but  passing  on  the 
way  the  dwelling  of  an  English  trader,  he 
hurried  her  into  it,  and  offered  her  for  sale 
as  a  slave.  Directly  she  perceived  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  her,  she  recovered 
her  senses  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and 
falling  down  on  her  knees  begged  her  hus- 
band to  take  her  back,  assuring  him  with 
many  protestations  that  she  would  never 
go  mad  again.  This  was  a  bold  thing  to 
do,  and  how  much  he  risked  by  the  action 
can  be  seen  from  what  happened  to  a  Gold 
Coast  negro  who  had  lately  come  to  Fida. 
When  one  of  this  man's  wives  went  mad, 
being  ignorant  of  the  religious  customs  of 
the  country,  he  clapped  her  into  irons  in- 
stead of  sending  her  to  the  snake-house. 
The  priests  soon  heard  of  it,  and  without 
taking  any  public  revenge,  they  had  him 
secretly  poisoned  by  a  drug  which  brought 
on  death  by  creeping  paralysis.  "  From 
which  you  may  observe,"  is  the  conclusion 
the  Dutch  trader  draws  for  the  benefit  of 
his  friend,  "  that  throughout  the  world  it  is 
very  dangerous  to  disoblige  the  ecclesias- 
tics." 

So  great  was  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood, that  the  king,  although  regarded  by 
his  subjects  almost  as  a  deity,  was  himself 
a  victim  of  their  extortions.  At  one  time 
he  used  to  make  a  yearly  progress  to  the 
chief  snake-house  to  pay  homage  to  the 
presiding  deity.  But  the  demands  of  the 
priests  for  offerings  to  the  snake  on  these 
occasions  became  so  exorbitant,  that  the 
king  discontinued  his  personal  visits,  and 


found  he  could  do  it  more  cheaply  by 
sending  round  a  batch  of  his  wives  in- 
stead. That  was  not,  however,  the  only 
opportunity  which  the  priests  enjoyed  of 
levying  contributions  from  the  head  of  the 
state.  The  snakes  were  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  sending  rich  or  poor  crops, 
according  as  they  wished,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  their  good-will,  a  large 
annual  tribute  was  collected.  One  year 
the  king,  who  had  already  given  a  hand- 
some offering  without  his  crops  looking 
any  the  better  for  it,  sent  to  ask  the  priests 
what  was  the  reason  of  the  failure.  They 
replied  that  the  deity  required  a  further 
donation.  This  was  too  great  a  demand 
on  his  Majesty's  forbearance,  and  he  de- 
clared in  a  rage  that  he  would  give  noth- 
ing more  that  year;  "and  if  the  snake 
won't  bestow  a  plentiful  harvest,"  he  said, 
"  he  can  let  it  alone,  for,"  with  a  glance  at 
the  practical  side  of  the  question,  "the 
greater  part  of  my  corn  is  rotten  already." 
In  any  case,  this  unwilling  tribute  seems 
to  have  bad  very  little  influence  with  the 
deities,  and  Bosman  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  "  these  roguish  priests  sweep  all  the 
offerings  to  themselves  and  doubtless 
make  very  merry  with  them." 

The  veneration  in  which  the  snakes 
were  held  was  the  cause  of  considerable 
inconvenience  to  European  residents  in 
the  country.  The  reptiles  used  to  find 
their  way  into  every  corner  of  the  house, 
even  into  the  beds,  and  it  was  as  much  as 
a  white  man's  life  was  worth  to  attempt  to 
eject  them  forcibly.  The  only  way  to 
manage  it  was  to  induce  a  native  to  under- 
take the  removal.  After  a  great  deal  of  hes- 
itation, he  would  approach  the  deity  with  a 
stick,  and  inserting  it  into  the  centre  of 
his  coil  would  carry  him  out  with  all  pos- 
sible care  and  tenderness. 

If,  however,  the  snake  was  coiled  round 
a  bedpost,  or  the  leg  of  a  table,  nothing 
would  induce  a  native  to  attempt  to  remove 
it.  In  Bosman's  house  a  snake  once  coiled 
himself  on  a  rafter  immediately  above  the 
dinner-table.  He  seemed  to  like  his  lodg- 
ing, for  day  after  day  found  him  in  the 
same  position.  When  he  had  been  there 
a  fortnight,  Bosman  happened  to  be  giving 
a  dinner-party  to  some  chiefs,  and  during 
the  dessert  he  drew  their  attention  to  the 
snake,  and  remarked  that  he  must  be  get- 
ting rather  hungry,  as  he  had  not  eaten 
anything  for  fourteen  days.  His  guests 
smiled,  and  in  the  fulness  of  their  faith 
replied  that  he  need  have  no  misgivings 
on  the  deity's  behalf,  for  he  would  not 
starve,  but  well  knew  how  to  provide  him- 
self from  the  stock  of  provisions  in  the 
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bouse.  The  following  day  Bosman,  in  an 
audience  with  the  king,  informed  him  that 
he  had  been  entertaining  a  sacred  snake 
for  the  last  fortnight,  and  hinted  that  his 
keep  was  becoming  rather  a  heavy  item  in 
the  household  expenses.  On  hearing  this, 
the  king  said  that  he  could  not  think  of 
allowing  a  foreigner  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
maintaining  one  of  the  country's  gods, 
and  that  he  would  at  once  send  round  an 
ox  for  the  snake  to  go  on  with  ;  adding, 
that  he  would  continue  to  supply  the  deity 
with  food  as  long  as  he  thought  proper  to 
remain  beneath  the  white  man's  roof. 
This  offer  was  very  acceptable  to  Bos- 
man, who  declares  that  at  the  same  rate 
he  would  willingly  have  boarded  all  the 
gods  in  the  land,  and  not  have  lost  much 
by  the  bargain. 

If  a  house  was  burnt  down  and  it  tran- 
spired that  a  snake  had  perished  in  the 
flames,  a  great  commotion  ensued.  Each 
man,  as  he  received  the  news,  shut  his 
ears,  as  if  it  was  something  too  awful  to 
be  told,  and  ran  off  as  quick  as  he  could 
to  the  nearest  snake-house  with  an  offer- 
ing of  money  to  appease  the  relatives  of 
the  luckless  deity.  This  susceptibility  for 
the  welfare  of  their  gods  would  not  suf- 
fer them  to  listen  to  a  word  said  in  abuse 
or  contempt  of  them,  a  disposition  which 
Bosman  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of ;  for, 
whenever  he  was  pestered  in  his  own 
quarters  by  an  importunate  trader,  or 
bored  by  a  tedious"  old  gossip,  he  had 
merely  to  speak  ill  of  a  snake,  and  his 
tormentor  would  clap  his  hands  to  his 
ears,  and  rush  headlong  out  of  the  house. 

Deference  to  the  snake  was  exacted  not 
only  from  men  but  from  dumb  animals. 
Within  Bosnian's  own  experience,  a  snake 
which  had  just  killed  a  rat  —  their  prin- 
cipal article  of  diet  —  was  about  to  eat 
it,  when  a  hog  came  up  and  took  the  dainty 
morsel  from  him.  On  the  snake  expostu- 
lating, the  hog,  who  had  by  this  time  swal- 
lowed the  rat,  seized  the  snake,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  send  him  the  same  way  as  the 
rat.  Unfortunately  for  the  hog,  as  the 
snake's  tail  was  disappearing  down  his 
throat,  it  was  seen  by  some  natives  and 
recognized  as  belonging  to  one  of  the 
sacred  species.  The  horror-stricken  wit- 
nesses of  this  desecration  were  paralyzed 
with  fear,  but  at  length  summoned  up  suf- 
ficient courage  to  go  and  report  the  ap- 
palling sacrilege  to  the  king.  The  king, 
no  doubt  urged  on  by  the  priests,  forth- 
with issued  an  edict  to  the  effect  that  not 
only  the  offending  hog  but  all  his  innocent 
brethren  throughout  the  kingdom  should 
be  put  to  death.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight, 


says  Bosman,  to  see  the  natives  hurrying 
from  their  huts  sword  in  hand  and  slaugh- 
tering the  harmless  animals  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  though  they  had  been  a  hostile 
army  who  had  suddenly  surprised  and 
seized  their  camp. 

The  trees,  which  formed  the  second 
class  of  gods,  received  but  a  very  scant 
and  irregular  homage,  and  had  no  order 
of  priests  attached  to  their  service.  The 
third  object  of  reverence  was  the  sea, 
which  was  only  appealed  to  when  in  a 
violent  mood,  as  it  then  interfered  with 
the  unloading  of  the  ships.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  natives  brought  down  to  the 
beach  all  kinds  of  property,  both  food  and 
clothing,  and  cast  them  into  the  waters. 
This  manner  of  sacrificing,  however,  the 
priests  did  not  much  encourage,  as  all  of 
it  went  to  the  deity  and  none  to  them- 
selves. 

During  Bosman's  last  visit  to  Fida,  an 
Augustine  monk  arrived  from  St.  Thome* 
with  the  view  of  persuading  the  natives  to 
give  up  the  worship  of  snakes  and  em- 
brace the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But 
from  the  very  outset  he  was  met  with  an 
insuperable  difficulty,  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  polygamy.  In  a  country  where  the 
wives  of  the  common  people  were  counted 
by  tens,  those  of  the  captains  by  hun- 
dreds, and  the  king's  by  thousands,  there 
was  little  chance  of  inducing  them  to  be 
content  with  only  one.  The  king,  indeed, 
was  courteous  to  the  priest,  and  even  con-' 
sented  on  one  occasion  to  hear  mass. 
After  he  had  attended  it,  Bosman  asked 
him  what  be  thought  of  it,  to  which  he  re- 
plied :  "  It  was  well  enough*  but  I  prefer 
to  keep  to  my  own  Fetish  for  all  that." 
The  priest,  however,  persisted  in  bis  en- 
deavors, and  one  day,  finding  that  a  long 
exhortation  to  the  King  and  his  captains 
had  produced  no  effect,  he  lost  his  self- 
control,  denounced  them  in  unmeasured 
terms,  and  told  them  that  if  they  contin- 
ued in  their  life  of  sin  without  repentance, 
they  would  surely  go  to  hell.  This  caused 
a  temporary  silence  in  the  assembly,  till 
an  aged  captain,  who  was  usually  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  court,  replied  that  he 
was  sorry  to  think  that  such  was  the  fate 
in  store  for  them,  but  as  their  fathers  and 
forefathers  had  lived  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  did,  they  would  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  their  company  in  that  place 
of  torment. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
excessive  fear  of  death  among  the  Fida- 
sians.  With  this  failing  it  can  be  imagined 
that  they  did  not  make  very  good  warriors, 
and  that,  although  with  their  teeming  pop- 
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illation  they  could  put  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  the  field,  they  were  so  weak 
and  heartless  that  they  would  not  en- 
counter as  many  as  five  thousand  of  any 
warlike  tribe.  It  was  in  accordance  with 
this  prevailing  weakness  that,  during  a 
war,  their  captains  should  stay  at  home  in 
safety,  while  the  command  of  the  army 
was  given  to  one  of  the  common  herd. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  general,  **  if  he  was 
but  moderately  nimble,"  as  Bosman  puts 
it,  used  to  get  home  before  his  men,  being 
at  least  as  fond  of  life  as  they;  and  the 
only  word  the  Dutchman  has  to  say  in 
favor  of  their  courage,  is  that  they  showed 
a  little  more  fortitude  in  defending  their 
own  country  than  in  attacking  another, 
thereby  confirming  the  truth  of  the  old 
proven)  that  "  every  dog  will  bark  in  his 
own  kennel."o 


From  Temple  Bar. 
JOHN  KENYON  AND   HIS  FRIENDS. 
BY  MRS.  ANDREW  CROSSE. 

Southey,  in  a  letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  Wynn,  dated  January,  1827,  says  :  — 

Would  you  give  me  your  vote  and  interest 
for  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  to  be  balloted 
for  at  the  Athenaeum — Kenyon  is  his  name 
—  one  of  the  best  and  pleasantest  men  whom 
I  have  ever  known;  one  whom  everybody 
likes  at  first  sight,  and  likes  better  the  longer 
he  is  known.  I  have  known  him  three-and- 
twenty  years,  and  reckon  it  what  Rogers  would 
call  "  a  white  day  "  when  I  fell  in  with  him 
first 

For  thirty  years  (save  one),  dating  from 
this  letter,  Mr.  Kenyon  continued  to  be  a 
prominent  figure  in  London  society,  know- 
ing more  or  less  intimately  the  literary 
and  scientific  people  of  his  day.  There 
are  frequent  records  of  Kenyon's  "de- 
lightful breakfasts  and  dinners,"  in  the 
biographies  of  the  time ;  and  his  surviving 
friends  will  remember  the  social  tact  he 
displayed  in  bringing  the  right  people 
together.  His  guests  were  invited  for 
their  own  mutual  delectation,  and  not  as 
for  a  "  lion  feeder's  "  honor  and  glory. 

He  always  made  a  point  of  asking  any 
foreigner,  who  was  also  a  stranger  in  Lon- 
don, to  a  small  dinner  of  three  or  four, 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing intimacies  before  being  launched  into 
general  society.  At  Kenyon's  table  there 
was  a  marked  absence  of  all  reviewers  or 
appraisers  of  literary  wares ;  and  he  was 
strongly  averse  from  encouraging  a  "  mu- 


tual admiration  "  clique.  He  had  a  fine 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  "  I  never 
ask  Dickens  and  Thackeray  together  now. 
I  did  so  once,  and  found  it  was  a  mistake/* 
said  Kenyon  to  the  writer,  adding  with  a 
touch  of  humor  peculiarly  his  own,  '*  and 
I  do  not  always  ask  husband  and  wife  to 
the,  same  parties.  They  are  addicted  to 
setting  each  other  right  about  small  de- 
tails, which  is  very  aggravating,  and  often 
turns  the  point  of  a  story.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  the  bishop  met  *  Devil 
Crosse '  and  '  Satan  Montgomery  *  at  the 
Browns  on  Friday,  or  at  the  Smiths  on 
Monday?  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know 
that  his  lordship  was  in  good  company." 

The  Sydney  Smiths  [Kenyon  went  on  to 
say]  are  a  couple  who  ought  to  be  asked  to- 
gether, for  she  leads  up  to  her  husband's 
jokes,  and  laughs  at  the  right  moment.  I 
remember  their  neighbor  EsdaUe  saying  she 
must  have  been  well  beaten  before  she  could 
have  been  brought  into  such  good  training. 
But  Esdaile  had  a  grudge  against  Sydney 
Smith  for  calling  the  country  gentlemen  of 
Somerset  •«  the  fat  Boeotians/* 

It  was  in  this  sadly  maligned  county 
that  Kenyon  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
early  life.  But  it  was  in  far  other  climes 
where  he  first  saw  the  light.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  landowner  in  the  parish  of 
Trelawny  in  Jamaica,  and  here  he  had 
married  one  of  the  Cheshire  Simpsons. 
Within  sight  of  the  glorious  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  beauty  of 
tropical  vegetation  (a  joy  never  quite  to 
be  forgotten  by  the  "growing  boy"), 
John  Kenyon  was  born  in  1784.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother  in  his 
fifth  year.  He  speaks  in  one  of  his  poems 
of  — 

That  garden  nook,  with  flowers  o'ercrept, 
My  mother's  grave  —  the  first  o'er  which  I 

wept 
(For  so  in  that  fair  isle  our  'parted  slept). 

John  anil  bis  youngest  brother  Edward 
were  sent  to  England,  as  children,  and 
the  father  must  have  died  not  long  after- 
wards, for  "  guardians  "  only  were  named 
at  school,  where  *•  Kenyon  was  the  richest 
and  the  most  generous  boy  amongst  us," 
said  Andrew  Crosse.  The  school  referred 
to  was  the  Fort  Bristol,  kept  by  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Saver.  It  is  note  worth  v  that 
the  group  of  Kenyon's  special  schoolmates 
all  severally  made  their  mark  later  on. 
Amongst  them  was  William  Broderip,  the 
naturalist,  John  Eagles,  a  well-known  con- 
tributor to  Blackwood's  Magazine^  and 
sometime  curate  to  Sydney  Smith  at 
Combe  Florey.    The  wit  used  to  say  that 
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44  Eagles  was  a  happy  mixture  of  Dean 
Swift  and  Parson  Adams." 

The  Honorable  Henry  Addington  was 
another  of  the  group ;  and  there  were  two 
brothers,  "  capital  fellows,  Jenkins  major 
and  minor,"  the  elder  remembered  as  head 
of  Balliol  and  Dean  of  Wells. 

Andrew  Crosse,  another  of  Kenyon's 
life-long  friends,  became  well  known  for 
his  experiments  in  electro-crystallization. 
At  school  his  love  of  science  showed 
itself  in  divers  practical  jokes.  There 
lies  before  me  an  amusing  letter  from  Mr. 
Broderip  telling  how  Crosse  made  up  as  a 
mediaeval  devil,  to  scare  the  weak-minded 
youngsters  who  at  the  same  moment  re- 
ceived an  electric  shock.  Something  of 
the  wizard's  reputation  clung  to  the  harm- 
less man  of  science  through  life  — at  least 
among  his  rustic  neighbors — hence  his 
friends,  in  their  fun,  delighted  to  call  him 
"  Devil  Crosse." 

The  same  letter  from  Broderip  describes 
some  theatricals  given  by  the  boys  at  the 
Fort. 

In  "George  Barnwell,"  Kenyon  was  the 
uncle  and  Turner  was  Barnwell  himself  (Tur- 
ner became  one  of  the  most  sanctimonious  of 
men,  forbidding  all  cakes  and  ale,  where  he 
had  the  chance),  and  he  looked  the  character. 
.  .  .  But  the  best  of  these  pieces  was  ••  The 
Drummer,"  in  which  the  acting  of  Kenyon 
as  Vellum,  and  the  dear  Dean  (of  Wells)  as 
Abigail,  was  admirable. 

Yet  another  of  the  schoolfellows  was 
Langley  St.  Albyn;  he  had  no  literary 
gifts,  but  it  was  his  beautiful  place  Alfox- 
too  that  was  let  to  Wordsworth  for  a  year. 
And  it  was  during  this  time,  and  in  this 
place,  that  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads "  were 
composed,  rendering  the  lovely  glens  of 
Quantock  ever  sacred  to  Coleridge  and  to 
Wordsworth. 

In  the  summer  of  1708,  when  these 
poems  were  going  through  the  press,  the 
schoolboys  at  Sayer's  —  Kenyon  amongst 
them  —  were  planning  a  "barring  out" 
with  muskets,  and  desperate  intentions  of 
dying  at  their  posts.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered before  it  was  ripe  for  execution, 
but  the  absurd  thing  was  that  the  Irish 
newspapers  got  bold  of  the  wrong  end  of 
the  story,  and  gave  out  that  the  English 
government  was  so  unpopular  that  the 
Bristol  schoolboys  were  prepared  to  head 
a  riot  of  the  townspeople. 

In  consequence  of  this  affair  of  the 
barring  out,  Kenyon  was  removed  to  Char- 
terhouse, where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
Subsequently,  he  was  entered  at  Peter- 
bouse,  Cambridge,  but  the  choice  of  the 
university  was  unfortunate,  as  he  had  no 


taste  for  mathematics.  As  a  young  fellow, 
Kenyon  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of 
securing  intimacies  with  older  men  and 
with  persons  of  intellectual  worth ;  we 
may  instance  his  friendship  with  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey. 

At  college,  a  lay  fellow,  William  Smyth, 
afterwards  professor  of  modern  history, 
was  his  principal  friend  and  associate. 
This  gentleman  had  been  tutor  to  Sher- 
idan's son,  the  young  Tom,  who  was  told 
by  his  father  that  he  should  take  a  wife, 
and  immediately  replied,  "Whose  wife, 
sir?"  Mr.  Smyth's  tuition  had  evidently 
not  resulted  in  suppressing  the  family  wit. 

Kenyon's  ample  fortune  prevented  the 
necessity  of  his  choosing  a  profession, 
and  the  promptings  of  ambition  did  not 
lead  bim  into  political  life.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  was  fortunate  that  he  had 
refined  tastes  and  a  genuine  love  of  cul- 
ture for  its  own  sake.  About  this  time 
we  gather  from  traditional  recollections 
that  both  John  and  Edward  Kenyon  were 
frequent  visitors  at  Fyne  Court,  at  Alfox- 
ton,  and  at  other  places  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  get  a  glimpse  of  John  Kenyon 
dining  with  his  friend  Crosse  in  his  Lon- 
don lodgings,  when  a  gay  party  were 
assembled,  including  Theodore  Hook. 
The  bachelor  friends  —  so  the  story  goes 
—  were  laughing  somewhat  noisily  over 
their  host's  bad  carving  of  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  when  a  jocose  passer-by  chucked  a 
penny-piece  through  the  open  window. 
As  the  penny  fell  upon  the  table,  Hook 
roared  out,  "  Ah,  of  course,  the  mint  sauce 
for  the  lamb." 

From  Kenyon  we  had  a  most  amusing 
account  of  that  well-known  audi  ^dinner  at 
Dunster,  when  Theodore  Hook  gave  one 
of  his  very  happiest  examples  of  improvi- 
sation. He  was  introduced  as  a  perfect 
stranger,  but  Hook  had  taken  care  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  names  of  a  good  many 
of  the  farmers  present,  and  at  the  same 
time  gathered  up  those  sly  bits  of  scandal 
that  are  always  to  be  found  floating  in  a 
country  neighborhood.  He  used  his  ma- 
terials with  such  good  effect  that  he  kept 
the  table  in  a  roar  of  mingled  laughter  and 
astonishment.  Kenyon  described  it  as  a 
most  wonderful  instance  of  ready  wit  and 
unerring  memory. 

Kenyon  was  very  fond  of  Dunster  and 
Porlock,  and  was  frequently  at  Nether 
Stowey,  staying  with  Coleridge's  great 
friend  "Tom'r  Poole.  Here  he  met 
Southey,  and  through  him  came  to  know 
Charles  Lamb.  There  are  some  published 
lines  of  Kenyon's  to  Lamb  with  a  tribu- 
tary hamper. 
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Elia  I  Thro'  irony  of  hearts  the  mender, 
May  this  pig  prove  like  thine  own  pathos  — 

tender; 
Bear  of  thy  sageness,  in  its  sage  the  zest; 
And  quaintly  crackle,  like  the  crackling  jest; 
And — dry  without — rich  inly  —  as  thy  wit, 
Be  worthy  thee  —  as  thou  art  worthy  it 

So  well  did  Kenyon  like  West  Somerset 
that  on  his  first  marriage  he  rented  Wood- 
lands, a  small  but  pretty  place  between 
Stowey  and  Alfoxton,  living  there  some 
years. 

There  are  traditions  that  have  come 
down  to  the  writer  of  bow  Kenyon  and  his 
friend  Crosse,  though  living  some  miles 
apart,  agreed  to  ride  up,  day  after  day,  to 
Quantock's  highest  ridge,  where  they 
might  meet  and  witness  together  the 
glory  of  the  summer  sunset. 

In  181 5  Kenyon  left  the  neighborhood, 
going  abroad,  as  so  many  people  were  im- 
pelled to  do,  on  the  Continent  being  once 
more  open  to  travellers.  There  are  a  few 
old  letters  still  existing,  closely  written, 
sometimes  even  crossed  (to  the  vexation 
of  the  reader),  addressed  to  Kenyon  by 
Andrew  Crosse.  The  handwriting  of  the 
latter,  by  the  by,  was  likened  by  Kenyon 
to  the  tracings  of  a  spider>on  paper  after 
a  casual  bath  in  an  ink-bottle.  However, 
they  were  frequent  correspondents,  only 
one'  has  to  regret  that  Kenyon's  letters  at 
this  particular  period  were  not  preserved. 
One  is  tantalized  by  allusions  in  Crosse's 
letters  to  things  and  places  visited  by  the 
traveller,  who  is  now  in  Switzerland,  then 
in  Italy,  and  again  in  Paris.  It  was  in 
Paris,  in  i8i7,that  Kenyon  first  saw  Tick- 
nor,  and  from  that  time  they  met  whenever 
the  historian  of  Spanish  literature  was  in 
Europe,  and  they  corresponded  frequently 
when  apart  This  intimacy  brought  Ken- 
yon into  contact  with  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  Americans  who  visited  En- 
gland. They  were  sure  of  a  hospitable 
reception  at  his  house,  and  several  of 
these  visitors  have  recorded  their  enjoy- 
ment of  those  social  functions  which 
brought  so  many  celebrities  together.  We 
hear  of  Coleridge  being  met  at  a  five- 
o'clock  dinner  at  Kenyon's,  and  of  his 
talking  on  till  twelve  —  some  one  declared 
he  was  only  in  the  middle  of  his  second 
sentence  when  midnight  came.  Kenyon, 
with  his  unfailing  kindness  had  been  help- 
ful to  the  Coleridge  family  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  Crabb  Robinson  was  so 
associated  with  the  Lake  Poets  that  prob- 
ably through  them  Kenyon  must  have 
known  him  for  some  time,  but  the  first 
entry  in  Robinson's  diary,  giving  the  oth- 
er's name,  is  under  date  November,  1820: 


Dined  with  the  Wordsworths,  and  Lambs, 
and  Mr.  Kenyon  at  Monkhouse's.  It  was  an 
agreeable  company  and  a  good  dinner,  though 
I  could  not  help  sleeping. 

To  the  end  of  his  long  life,  Crabb  Rob- 
inson had  the  habit  of  taking  short  dog- 
snoozes  during  dinner  —  perhaps  bis  lon- 
gevity resulted  therefrom.  He  would 
suddenly  awake  with  a  half-guilty  start, 
generally  at  the  sound  of  a  familiar  name, 
and  would  instantly  plunge  into  the  discus- 
sion. He  was  as  ugly  as  Socrates,  but  his 
voice  was  charming;  I  think  I  hear  those 
sonorous  tones  and  wave-like  musical  ca- 
dence as  he  began  some  happy  and  perti- 
nent quotation,  generally  with  the  words, 
"It  was  a  fine  and  wise  saying  of  Wie* 
land,"  so  and  so,  at  first  speaking  in  En- 
glish and  then  dropping  into  the  original 
German,  if  he  knew  his  listeners  were 
acquainted  with  the  language  he  loved  so 
well.  Crabb  Robinson  was  always  excus- 
ing himself  forhis  bad  memory — it  was 
not  good,  perhaps,  for  the  things  of  yes- 
terday, but  the  mental  'impressions  of 
earlier  years  were  indelible,  and  no  man 
could  pour  forth  such  a  flood  of  recollec- 
tions as  he  retained  of  the  days  he  spent 
at  Weimar  with  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
and  Wieland. 

In  the  year  1822  we  get  the  first  mention 
of  Kenyon's  name  in  the  life  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  It  appears  that  Southey 
had  given  one  of  the  Hares  (I  think  Au- 
gustus) an  introduction  to  Landor,  who 
was  then  residing  in  Italy;  Kenyon,  who 
had  arranged  to  be  his  companion,  was 
likewise  to  have  been  introduced.  He  had 
been  some  years  a  widower,  and  was  free 
to  travel  where  his  fancy  led  him ;  but  on 
this  occasion  Landor,  who  had  formed 
high  expectations  of  meeting  Kenyon, 
was  doomed  to  be  disappointed;  in  fact 
it  was  several  years  before  they  became 
acquainted.  The  "  Hare-brained  family," 
as  Southey  playfully  called  the  four  ac- 
complished brothers,  were  already  inti- 
mate with  the  whole  coterie  of  friends, 
but  perhaps  (Julius)  Archdeacon  Hare  is 
the  one  we  hear  of  most  frequently  in 
connection  with  Kenyon  and  with  Landor. 
The  latter,  writing  to  Southey  in  the  win- 
ter of  1823,  says:  — 

The  mystery  of  the  missing  Mr.  Kenyon 
was  cleared  up  in  a  letter  from  Wordsworth. 
.  .  .  He  had,  it  seems,  left  Rydal  Mount  in 
the  previous  September  with  tne  intention  of 
proceeding  directly  to  Italy,  but  had  changed 
his  purpose  and  taken  a  wife. 

This  lady  was  a  Miss  Curteis,  a  roost 
charming  and  excellent  person.  For  some 
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years  the  married  couple  made  their  occa- 
sional winter  home  with  her  brother,  a 
wealthy  bachelor  residing  at  39  Devon- 
shire Place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenyon  seemed 
to  love  travelling,  and  were  often  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  pleasantest  haunts  of  Italy 
and  Austria.  Kenyon 's  brother  had  mar- 
ried a  German  lady,  and  resided  at  Vienna, 
where  Ticknor  mentions  that  he  visited 
him.  Miss  Mitford  reports,  doubtless 
with  some  exaggeration,  that  "Edward 
Kenyon  lived  in  Austria  on  ^200  a  year, 
giving  away  ,£2,000." 

In  1830  John  Kenyon  and  his  wife  paid 
a  lengthened  visit  to  Fiesole  for  the  sake 
of  making  Walter  Savage  Landor's  ac- 
quaintance. Kenyon  with  his  wide  sym- 
pathy of  heart  and  mind  understood  the 
inner  soul  of  Landor  —  understood  the 
true  loyalty  of  his  spirit,  a  loyalty  not 
always  apparent  to  the  world.  He  was 
not  to  be  offended  by  Landor's  prodigious 
intolerance  and  occasional  unreason ;  he 
smiled  at  the  humor  of  his  perverse  exag- 
gerations, and  delighted  in  his  bursts  of 
explosive  fun  and  laughter.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  became  firm  friends,  and 
met  as  often  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Landor  was  very  frequently  Kenyon's 
guest  in  England,  before  he  settled  per- 
manently in  Bath ;  and  he  wrote  at  his 
friend's  house  the  best  scenes  of  his 
"  Orestes  at  Delphos,"  before  breakfast, 
as  he  himself  said. 

Kenyon,  writing  to  Landor  shortly  after 
"  The  Pantaroeron  "  appeared,  says  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

I  was  at  Talfourd's  yesterday,  and  was  con- 
demned on  all  sides  to  listen  to  your  praises. 
My  friend  Miss  Barrett  says  of  "  The  Pantame- 
ron,"  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  necessity  of 
getting  through  a  book,  some  of  the  pages  are 
too  delicious  to  turn  over. 

In  1 83 1  Kenyon  had  published  a  small 
volume  entitled  "A  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tol- 
erance." Written  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  pre-scientific  age,  when  tolerance  was 
more  a  crime  than  a  virtue,  the  book  had 
its  use  and  purpose,  and  attracted  a  favor- 
able notice  in  the  Quarterly  Rmiew.  The 
interest  of  the  volume  is  now  only  bio- 
graphical, showing  the  development  of  the 
author's  mind,  and  his  truly  catholic  spirit 
of  charity.  Kenyon  was  very  fond  of 
quoting  that  saying  of  Coleridge's,  "  Men 
may  perchance  determine  what  is  heresy, 
but  God  only  can  know  who  is  a  heretic." 

Perhaps  a  feeling  of  displeasure  with 
himself  for  not  having  done  more  serious 
work  in  life  impelled  Kenyon  to  write  a 
letter  of  self-reproach  to  Southey,  which 
elicited  the  following  reply  :  — 


Something  we  must  all  have  to  regret.  I 
have  done  much  since  you  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  me,  but  much  less  than  I  hoped 
to  have  done  ...  You  have  chosen  rather 
to  enjoy  your  fortune  than  to  advance  it,  and 
with  your  power  of  enjoyment  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  you  have  chosen  ill.  You  would 
neither  De  a  wiser,  happier,  or  better  man,  if 
you  were  sitting  on  the  bench  all  be-robed  and 
be-wigged  as  Mr.  Justice  Kenyon.  Nor  if 
you  were  in  the  House  of  Commons,  flitting 
like  the  bat  in  the  fable  between  two  contend- 
ing parties  .  .  .  You  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  world,  and  your  recollections  and  ob- 
servations, were  you  to  employ  yourself  in 
preserving  them,  might  produce  something 
which  posterity  would  not  willingly  let  perish. 

The  publication  of  the  "  Rhymed  Plea 
for  Tolerance  "  brought  about  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Miss  Mitford,  whose  "kind  and 
humanizing  pen  "  Kenyon  had  already  seen 
occasion  to  admire ;  but  he  agreed  with 
Landor  in  thinking  that  she  was  "  better 
and  stronger  than  any  of  her  books." 

In  Miss  Mitford's  correspondence  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  "  the  pleasantest 
man  in  London  "  as  she  calls  Kenyon.  In 
a  letter  of  hers,  dated  1847,  to  Charles 
Boner,  she  says  :  — 

The  last  that  I  heard  of  poor  Dr.  Arnold's 
family  was  from  a  dear  friend  (John  Kenyon) 
who  was  visiting  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  he 
said  that  he  met  Mrs.  Arnold  and  her  chil- 
dren crossing  a  field  by  a  country  pathway  in 
their  deep  mourning,  and  that  it  impressed 
him  like  a  village  funeral.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  expression  strikes  you,  but  to  me 
it  seemed  at  once  a  poem  and  a  picture. 

In  Miss  Mitford's  "Recollections  of  a 
Literary  Life,"  she  refers  to  her  friendship 
with  the  Kenyons  many  years  earlier  than 
the  date  of  Dr.  Arnold  s  death.  She  takes 
occasion  to  express  in  graceful  terms  her 
obligations  to  these  friends,  and  her  sor- 
row at  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Kenyon.  This 
excellent  ladv  died  in  1835,  to  the  intense 
grief  of  her  husband,  who  during  her  ill- 
ness "lay  on  himself  the  lowliest  duties." 
They  had  been  married  little  more  than 
twelve  years,  "but  twelve  years  of  such 
unclouded  happiness  as  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  poor  humanity,"  as  Kenyon  himself 
expressed  it  when  speaking  in  loving  rev- 
erence of  this  period  of  his  life.  It  was 
through  Miss  Mitford  that  Kenyon  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Harness,  himself  a  conspicuous  per- 
sonage in  London  society  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

My  friend  William  Harness  [says  Miss  Mit- 
ford] has  lived  with  all  that  was  best  and  high- 
est in  art  and  literature  for  forty  years  or 
more;  there  is  nothing  like  his  dinners  for 
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pleasantness  and  ease  ...  He  is  the  social 
equal  of  Mr.  Hope,  with  his  j£8o,ooo  a  year, 
and  Lord  Lansdowne,  with  his  prestige  of 
rank,  fortune,  age,  and  character.  This  is 
much  to  the  honor  of  London. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Harness  was 
at  school  with  Byron,  who,  as  the  elder 
boy,  protected  the  little  fellow,  then  lame 
and  in  weak  health,  from  the  rough  crowd 
of  Harrow  boys.  The  recording  angel, 
one  feels  sure,  has  credited  Byron's  ac- 
count with  these  words,  "  Harness,  if  any 
fellow  bullies  you,  tell  me,  and  I'll  thrash 
him  if  I  can." 

In  Ticknor's  diary  we  gather  that  he 

Dined  very  agreeably  with  my  friend  Ken- 
yon,  meeting  Crabb  Robinson  .  •  .  and  Mr. 
Harness,  a  popular  and  fashionable  preacher 
...  It  was  a  genuinely  English  dinner,  in 
good  taste,  and  with  all  the  elegance  of  wealth, 
and  all  the  intellectual  refinement  that  belongs 
to  a  University  man,  and  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  best  literary  society  of  his  coun- 
try. 

On  another  page  Ticknor  records  a 
breakfast  he  himself  gave,  with  Sydney 
Smith,  Kenyon,  and  Henry  Taylor  for 
guests :  — 

Sydney  Smith  was  in  great  spirits,  and 
amused  us  much  with  his  peculiar  humor. 
Taylor  said  little,  but  Kenyon  produced  quite 
an  impression  on  Sydney  Smith  ...  It  was 
a  rare  treat. 

And  again  Ticknor  writes  :  — 

Bidden  to  dine  at  Kenyon's,  specially  to 
meet  Dr.  Raymond,  a  Church  dignitary  .  .  . 
and  Miss  Barrett  also  there ;  the  dinner  was 
very  agreeable — indeed  Kenyon  always  made 
his  house  so,  from  his  own  qualities. 

At  another  dinner  Ticknor  meets  Reed, 
Dyce,  H.  N.  Coleridge,  Chorley,  the  mu- 
sical critic,  and  Talfourd.  We  then  come 
to  the  description  of  a  breakfast,  com- 
posed of  scientific  rather  than  literary  ele- 
ments :  — 

We  went  to  a  breakfast  at  Kenyon 's,  where 
we  met  Davies  Gilbert,  the  former  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  GuUlenard,  young  Southey, 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Crosse  of  Somersetshire, 
who  has  made  so  much  noise  of  late  with  his 
crystallized  minerals  formed  by  galvanic  ac- 
tion. .  .  .  Crosse  is  well  worth  knowing,  a 
fine,  manly,  frank  fellow,  and  full  of  genius 
and  zeal. 

To  return  to  that  well-spring  of  pleasant 
gossip,  "Crabb  Robinson's  Diary,'*  we 
select  a  few  out  of  a  crowd  of  entries  re- 
ferring to  our  friend. 

A  most  interesting  dinner  at  Kenyon  vs. 
The  lion  of  the  party  was  Daniel  Webster,  the 


American  lawyer  and  orator;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ticknor,  Montalambert,  Dickens,  Wheat- 
stone,  the  Miss  Westons,  Lady  Mary  Shep- 
hard,  etc. 

Then  we  hear  of  Kenyon  and  Landor 
breakfasting  with  Crabb  Robinson,  and 
the  conversation  being  so  well  sustained 
that  they  did  not  separate  till  half  past  two 
o'clock.  Robinson  is  vexed  with  himself 
that  he  cannot  recollect  a  word  of  their 
talk,  *4  which,  like  water  spilled  on  the 
ground,  cannot  be  gathered,"  yet  he  adds, 
44  water  so  spilled  often  fructifies."  This 
reminds  one  of  the  answer  that  Sydney 
Smith  made  when  asked  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  books  he  had  been  reading. 
*•  I  cannot  tell  you  a  thing  about  them," 
he  said ;  "  neither  can  I  catalogue  the 
legs  of  mutton  that  I  have  eaten,  and 
which  have  made  me  the  man  I  am." 

Crabb  Robinson  was  on  one  occasion 
in  some  difficulty  as  to  the  men  he  should 
ask  to  meet  Mr.  Faber.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  Faber  was  a  "  Puseyite  " 
of  a  very  advanced  type ;  he  was  credited 
with  the  belief  that  burning  in  this  world 
would  save  heretics  from  all  fear  of  fire  in 
the  next,  and  was,  therefore,  an  act  of 
kindness  rather  than  otherwise.  How  such 
a  fanatic  came  to  be  associated  with  Crabb 
Robinson,  who  was  considered  a  sort  of 
Advocatus  Diaboli,  is  really  very  curious ; 
but  the  latter  says, 4<  Faber  had  great  con- 
versational talents,  both  in  polemics  and 
poetry,  and  was  much  sought  after  in  so- 
ciety." After  some  hesitation,  Harness, 
Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  Kenyon  were 
bidden  to  this  dinner.  Harness's  clerical 
profession  suggested  him  as  a  suitable 
guest  on  the  occasion,  and,  as  Robinson 
said,  "  He  was  instructed  in  the  heathen 
muses,  and  practised  the  Christian  graces." 
And  he  adds :  — 

Kenyon  is  a  layman  whose  life  is  spent  in 
making  people  happy,  and  whose  orthodoxy 
is,  therefore,  a  just  matter  of  suspicion ;  but 
he  has  no  antipathies  to  make  him  insensible 
to  the  worth  of  such  a  man  as  Faber. 

Forster  echoed  this  view  when  he  said  : 

Not  without  strong  opinions  himself,  Ken- 
yon had  that  about  him  which  repelled  no 
opinion  whatever.  He  had  besides  a  rare 
Catholicity  of  taste. 

I  remember  Kenyon's  repeating  an  an- 
swer made  him  by  his  brother,  who,  on 
being  asked  why  he  was  going  to  Spain, 
replied,  "  That  I  may  learn  to  love  so 
many  more  millions  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures." 

Amongst  some  of  Kenyon's  letters  now 
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Id  my  possession  there  is  one  to  Andrew 
Crosse  dated  "Teignmouth,  October, 
1836."  He  begins  by  regretting  that  he 
cannot  carry  out  his  intention  of  turning 
aside  at  Taunton  to  visit  Fyne  Court  on 
his  way  back  to  town :  — 

I  should  have  liked  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  you,  if  only  to  ask  how  the  baby  crystals 
are  growing,  and  if  their  limbs  and  faces  are 
well  defined?  ...  I  stayed  three  days  at 
Lyme  Regis ;  when  I  fossilized  with  that  very 
interesting  person  Mary  Anning  (the  discov- 
erer of  the  Saurian  remains  in  the  Blue  lias  of 
Lyme).  She  told  me  something  of  her  his- 
torv.  She  was  struck,  when  an  infant,  by 
lightning,  when  her  nurse  and  two  other 
women  were  killed.  Then  she  was  all  but 
drowned.  She  has  supported  her  mother  and 
her  young  brother,  till  he  was  old  enough  to 
do  for  himself  .  .  .  She  has  not  been  very 
lucky  in  her  finds  lately,  but  the  day  I  was 
with  her  she  found  the  jaw  of  a  shark,  for 
which  she  received  five  guineas  from  one  of 
our  party  ...  I  am  glad  to  say  Government 
has  given  her  an  annuity  of  ^30  a  year. 

Buckland,  Coneybeare,  Sedgwick,  and 
other  geologists  have  made  honorable 
mention  of  Mary  Anning's  remarkable 
44  finds."  Kenyon  declared  that  she  helped 
to  make  geology  the  fashion. 

Another  letter  to  the  same  friend,  under 
date  December,  1838,  says :  — 

To  begin  with  myself  (and  every  wise  man 
makes  himself  the  centre  of  a  circle  three  feet 
in  circumference.  Falstaff  has  somewhat 
more).  I  left  London  with  Sou  they  and  some 
other  friends  at  the  end  of  August.  We  saw 
Normandy  and  its  cathedrals,  and  parish 
churches  like  cathedrals,  a  rich,  happy-looking 
country,  and  poor,  ragged,  neglected  Brit- 
tany .  .  .  Paris  is  improved  since  I  last  saw 
it ;  London  looks  miserably  mean  after  it  — 
only  looks,  for,  largely  considered,  it  is  five 
times  the  city  in  what  constitutes  the  real 
greatness  of  cities. 

Crabb  Robinson,  who  was  one  of  this 
travelling  party,  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  tour ;  but  the  humor  had  its  pathetic 
side,  for  the  cloud  was  already  shadowing 
poor  Southey's  fine  intellect.  To  save  him 
all  trouble  and  worry,  the  friends,  in  jest, 
affected  to  consider  Southey  as  belonging 
to  a  princely  family,  and  distributed 
amongst  themselves  court  offices.  Kenyon 
was  supposed  to  be  master  of  the  horse, 
arranging  about  hiring  carriages,  etc. ; 
Captain  Jones  was  chamberlain,  taking 
rooms  and  so  forth  ;  and  Crabb  Robinson 
was  intendant,  paying  the  bills. 

Though  no  man  could  be  more  substan- 
tially sympathetic  than  Kenyon,  he  had 
the  failing  of  wishing  rather  to  avoid  even 
the  sight  of  what  was  painful  in  life.    Peo- 


ple are  differently  constituted,  and  it  was 
in  his  line  to  be  responsive  to  nature's 
"  heart  of  May,"  and  to  make  "  the  happy 
happier,"  as  Crabb  Robinson  said.  It 
has  chanced  to  me  verv  frequently  to  hear 
the  remark,  "Yes,  I  knew  him,  and  the 
pleasantest  days  of  my  life  are  connected 
with  Kenyon." 

Some  such  days  are  still  remembered 
by  the  survivors  of  a  group  of  friends  who 
gathered  round  him  on  one  occasion  at 
Torquay.  Walter  Savage  Landor,  An- 
drew Crosse,  Panizzi,  and  one  or  two  more 
were  his  guests.  Besides,  there  were 
others  of  Kenyon's  coterie,  who  were  at 
Torquay  at  the  time.  There  was  Bezzi, 
an  accomplished  Italian,  known  to  the 
world  as  the  discoverer  of  Dante's  portrait 
on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  Bargello 
in  Florence.  There  was  Zoe*  King,  a 
niece  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  and  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  cousin  of  Beddoes  —  the 
author  of  "  Death's  Jest  Book."  The  life- 
tragedy  of  this  meteor-like  genius  was 
perhaps  better  known  to  Zoe"  King  than  to 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries.  She 
was  the  trusted  friend  of  several  note- 
worthy people,  being  herself  gifted  with 
much  intellectual  sympathy. 

Another  of  Kenyon's  friends  at  Torquay 
was  Eliza  Warrington,  a  connection  of  the 
Alfoxton  people.  She,  the  youngest,  but 
not  the  least  spirituellc  of  the  group,  was 
called  by  her  intimates,  "Airy,  fairy  Lil- 
ian." Then  there  was  Theodosia  Garrow, 
who  afterwards  married  Adolphus  Trol- 
lope,  she  was  living  at  Torquay;  in  the 
graceful  days  of  her  youth  a  great  favorite 
with  the  poets.  But  the  most  remark- 
able person  in  this  brilliant  coterie  was 
Kenyon's  own  cousin,  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
destined  very  shortly  to  become  Robert 
Browning's  wife. 

In  Landor's  "Miscellaneous  Poems" 
there  are  several  that  commemorate  this 
meeting  of  friends  at  Torquay.  There 
are  "  Lines  "  to  "  Theodosia  Garrow,"  to 
"  Andrew  Crosse,"  and  to  Kenyon. 

Landor  invokes  the  latter  by  saying :  — 

So,  Kenyon,  thou  lover  of  frolic  and  laughter, 
We  meet  in  a  place  where  we  never  were  sad. 

He  ends  up  with  the  lines:  — 

Puff  from  before  you 
The  sighs  and  entreaties  that  sadden  Torquay ; 
A  score  may  cling  round  you,  and  one  may 

adore  you, 
If  so,  the  more  reason  to  hurry  away. 

Landor  wanted  to  be  off  alone  with  Ken- 
yon, for  a  short  tour  round  about  Dart- 
moor, and  the  lovely  Holm  Chase,  hence 
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his  desire  to  "hurry  away."  Though  so 
different  in  temperament  these  friends 
suited  each  other  exactly. 

It  was  not  possible  to  have  Landor  more  at 
his  best  than  with  Kenyon  [says  Forster  in  his 
biography  of  the  former].  Sometimes  Landor 
would  defend  to  the  death  some  indefensible 
position,  assail  with  prodigious  vigor  an  im- 
aginary enemy,  or  blow  himself  and  his  adver- 
sary together  into  the  air  with  the  explosion 
of  a  joke  —  then  the  radiant  glee  of  Kenyon 
was  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Among  the  travelling  Americans  who 
brought  introductions  to  Kenyon,  and 
were  hospitably  received  by  him,  was 
Miss  Sedgwick.  This  lady  was  fortunate 
in  seeing  a  great  deal  of  pleasant  society 
of  the  best  sort  during  her  London  visit ; 
but,  without  any  discretionary  reticence, 
she  set  about  writing  a  book.  In  the  let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Browning  to  (Orion)  Home 
there  is  a  very  amusing  reference  to  this 
matter :  — 

[Miss  Barrett  writes  in  1841.]  Have  you 
seen  Miss  Sedgwick's  book,  and  heard  the 
great  tempest  it  has  stirred  up  and  around  you 
m  London  ?  .  .  .  My  friend  and  cousin,  Mr. 
Kenyon,  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant conversers  in  London,  fell  upon  the 
proof-sheets  accidentally,  and  finding  them 
sown  thick  with  personalities  side  by  side  with 
praises  of  his  own  agreeable  wit,  took  courage 
and  a  pen  and  "  cleansed  the  premises. "  For 
my  part,  strongly  as  I  feel  the  saliency  of  Miss 
Sedgwick's  faults  (it  struck  repeatedly  and 
ungratefully  upon  some  who  had  bestowed 
cordial  ana  sisterly  attention  upon  her)  .  .  . 
I  am  not  quite  clear  about  Mr.  Kenyon's 
right;  the  act  was  unpeufort  in  its  heroism. 

Meanwhile  Kenyon  had  written  to 
America  to  explain  **  the  moral  right "  he 
had  to  this  deed;  and  as  no  breach  of 
friendship  resulted,  the  lady,  without 
doubt,  felt  that  he  had  proved  himself  not 
only  her  friend  but  her  saviour. 

The  first  meeting  of  Kenyon  and  Mr. 
Browning  was  very  characteristic  of  the 
former.  It  seems  that  the  poet  found 
himself  accosted  at  a  dinner-party  by  a 
handsome  elderly  gentleman,  who  asked 
him  if  he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Browning  of 
So-and-so,  identifying  his  name  and  resi- 
dence. Browning  said  he  was,  and  then 
Kenyon  told  him  that  he  had  been  at 
school  with  his  father,  and  that  they  had 
been  very  intimate  in  those  days,  though 
they  had  lost  sight  of  each  other  since. 
He  went  on  to  describe  how  as  boys  to- 
gether they  had  been  fired  with  the  ambi- 
tion to  realize  Homeric  combats,  and  got 
swords  and  shields,  and  hacked  away  at 
one  another  lustily,  exciting  themselves  to 


battle  by  the  insulting  speeches  extracted 
from  the  original.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Mr. 
Browning's  last  volume  —  in  a  poem  on 
the  development  of  his  own  mind  —  he 
describes  his  father  teaching  the  five-year- 
old  child  something  of  the  Siege  of  Troy : 

He  piled  up  chairs  and  tables  for  a  town, 
Set  me  atop  for  Priam,  called  our  cat 
Helen,  enticed  away  from  home  (he  said) 
By  wicked  Paris  — 

and  so  on.  To  the  boy's  "  huge  delight  " 
he  was  taught  "  who  was  who,  and  what 
was  what." 

From  the  time  that  Kenyon  discovered 
in  the  author  of  "  Paracelsus  "  the  son  of 
his  old  schoolfellow,  "  he  never  ceased," 
said  Mr.  Browning, "  to  shower  kindnesses 
of  all  sorts  upon  me." 

The  intimacy  was  further  cemented 
when  Mr.  Browning  married  Kenyon's 
cousin,  Elizabeth  Barrett.  In  after  years, 
they  generally  made  their  home  under 
Kenyon  Vroof,  either  in  Devonshire  Place, 
or  at  Wimbledon  —  whenever  they  came 
over  from  Italy  to  England.  Mrs.  Brown- 
injg  gracefully  speaks  of  this  hospitality, 
in  her  dedication  of  •*  Aurora  Leigh  "  to 
Mr.  Kenyon  ;  and  further  enlarges  on  the 
support  she  has  received  from  his  belief 
in  her,  and  sympathy  with  her,  in  her 
various  efforts  in  literature,  and  steps  in 
life  ••  far  beyond  the  common  uses  of  mere 
relationship." 

But  this  is  to  anticipate.  Eleven  years 
before  the  publication  of  "Aurora  Leigh," 
Mr.  Browning  had  dedicated  a  volume  of 
his  poems  to  the  same  good  friend.  In 
later  editions,  these  poems  were  redis- 
tributed, but  Mr.  Browning  always  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  pieces 
had  first  been  inscribed  to  his  "dear  friend 
John  Kenyon,"  adding  that  he  hopes  "  the 
whole  may  obtain  the  honor  of  an  asso- 
ciation with  his  memory." 

When  the  Brownings  were  living  in 
Florence,  Kenyon  had  begged  them  to 
procure  for  him  a  copy  of  the  portrait  in 
the  Pitti  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  his  wife. 
Mr.  Browning  was  unable  to  get  the  copy 
made,  with  any  promise  of  satisfaction, 
and  so  wrote  the  exquisite  poem  of  **  An- 
drea del  Sarto"  and  sent  it  to  Kenyon. 
No  mean  compensation  for  the  doubtful 
copy  of  what  some  art  critics  declare  is  a 
doubtful  picture,  both  as  to  the  authentic- 
ity  of  the  portraiture  and  the  painter's 
name. 


•  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  fat 
this  interesting  anecdote. 
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By  the  death  and  under  the  will  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Curteis,  John  Kenyon 
came  into  a  large  accession  of  fortune  — 
not  less  in  fact  than  /ioo.ooo.  This 
amount  was  reduced  by  Kenyon's  gener- 
osity to  certain  distant  relations  of  the 
deceased,  who  considered  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  being  passed  over.  He  in- 
quired what  had  been  their  expectations, 
and  on  learning  the  amounts,  transmitted 
the  same  in  cheques,  by  return  of  post. 
Kenyon  was  now  enabled  to  extend  his 
sphere  of  charities  ;  to  do  this  wisely  and 
with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  recipients, 
became  part  of  the  business  of  his  life. 
He  employed  almoners  (principally  ladies) 
in  different  places  to  inquire  into  cases  of 
distress  and  to  report  to  him.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  sent  £io  annually  to  all 
the  police  offices  in  London  ;  but  1  do  not 
think  his  name  figured  conspicuously  in 
ordinary  subscription  lists. 

The  "joy-dispensing  Kenyon"  proved 
the  kindest  of  friends  tome,  in  those  early 
days  of  my  married  life,  when  society  in 
London  bad  much  of  the  zest  of  novelty. 
The  summer  days  at  his  pretty  little  place 
at  Wimbledon,  the  dinners  at  Richmond, 
the  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  where  one  met  everybody,  and 
the  entertainments  in  Devonshire  Place 
are  never  to  be  forgotten.  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Lyell,  the  Brownings,  Babbage, 
the  Longmans,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Eastlake,  Macready,  and  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
families  are  amongst  the  names  that  recur 
to  me  as  fellow  guests. 

Speaking  of  Macready,  he  mentions 
Kenyon's  parties  several  times  in  his  diary, 
with  always  a  pleasant  word  or  two  about 
his  host.  On  his  last  visit  to  London  —  it 
was  in  1851  —  he  writes  :  — 

March  11.  —  Dined  with  Kenyon,  who, 
against  my  urgent  request,  had  a  party. 
Count  Strzelecki,  Abbot  Lawrence,  Booth  (of 
the  Board  of  Trade),  Sir  George  Back,  Proc- 
ter, Dr.  Bright,  F.  Goldsmid,  and  Forster. 

Amongst  the  guests  at  Kenyon's  table 
whose  personality  struck  me  the  most 
were  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  Bab- 
bage. The  latter  was  a  very  interesting, 
though  an  egotistical  talker,  but  few  had 
so  good  a  self  to  talk  about.  To  my  re- 
gret, he  no  longer  gave  those  "  Saturday 
evenings  "  which  had  been  so  fashion- 
able a  few  years  before.  One  of  three 
qualifications  were  necessary  for  those 
who  sought  to  be  invited  —  intellect, 
beauty,  or  rank  —  without  one  of  these, 


you  might  be  rich  as  Croesus,  and  yet  be 
told,  you  cannot  enter  here.  I  remember 
his  telling  me  that,  as  long  ago  as  1839,  ne 
had  foretold  that  steamers  would  go  to 
America  in  seven  days.  His  calculating 
machine  was  an  endless  subject  of  mono- 
logue. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  I  once 
learnt,  not  many  years  ago,  from  an  old 
man  who  had  been  a  boy  in  the  same  class 
with  him  at  Dartmouth,  that  "  Babbage 
was  the  stupidest  boy  in  the  whole  school 
in  arithmetic,"  1  asked  if  he  remembered 
anything  remarkable  about  the  great  cal- 
culator in  his  boyhood.  "No,  nothing; 
we  used  to  call  him  '  Barley  Cabbage,' 
and  he  didn't  like  it."  Babbage  was  very 
fond  of  talking  of  Byron's  daughter;  to 
him  she  was  always  "Ada,"  for  he  had 
carried  her  in  bis  arms  as  a  child,  and  he 
was  her  friend  and  counsellor  when  she 
was  Lady  Lovelace.  Kenyon  had  met  her 
at  Fyne  Court,  where  she  was  a  frequent 
guest,  being  intensely  interested  in  Mr. 
Crosse's  electrical  experiments.  Kenyon 
acknowledged  Lady  Lovelace  to  be  a 
woman  of  remarkable  intellect,  but  she 
was  too  mathematical  for  his  taste.  "  Our 
family  are  an  alternate  stratification  of 
poetry  and  mathematics,"  Lady  Lovelace 
used  to  say.  Babbage  thought  that  if  he 
was  blind,  he  could  write  poetry,  "  and  I 
should  take  for  my  subject,  the  description 
of  an  intellectual  Inferno,"  he  said.  It  was 
difficult  to  associate  poetry  in  any  form 
with  Babbage  —  he  was  so  eminently 
practical.  He  told  me  that  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  lose  any  time.  "  Before 
setting  out  for  a  walk  in  the  London 
streets,  or  a  drive  in  an  omnibus,  I  give 
myself  certain  problems  to  think  out." 

He  even  calculated  the  effect  of  imagi- 
nation in  self-delusion.  He  found  him- 
self away  from  home  without  his  night- 
cap, he  felt  certain  of  catching  cold  — 
when  happily  be  bethought  himself  of 
tying  a  piece  of  string  round  his  head,  as 
a  make-believe  nightcap.  It  was  quite 
successful,  and  he  slept  without  feeling 
chilly.  Babbage  said  he  had  told  this 
story  to  Rogers,  who  capped  it.  (Kenyon 
shook  his  head  at  the  pun,  for  he  affected 
to  despise  them.)  Rogers  declared  he  had 
caught  a  cold  through  a  trick  of  his  imag- 
ination—he  thought  he  had  been  sitting 
with  an  open  window  behind  him,  at  a 
luncheon-party  at  Lady  Cork's  in  New 
Burlington  Street  —  and  was  in  conse- 
quence seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing 
and  all  the  sensations  of  catarrh  ;  but  he 
discovered  that  the  window  was  of  plate- 
glass  and  perfectly  shut. 
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Imagination  plies  her  dangerous  art, 

And  poors  it  all  upon  the  peccant  part. 

Kenyon  was  frequently  Rogers's  guest ; 
but  he  complained  that  latterly  his  cele- 
brated Dreakfast-parties  were  too  crowded 
to  be  pleasant.  Rogers's  old  butler  tried 
to  lessen  this  mistake ;  on  letting  out  any 
visitors  he  used  to  ask  them  point  blank 
if  his  master  had  invited  them  to  breakfast. 
If  the  answer  was  "  Yes,  on  such  and  such 
a  day,"  then  the  old  man  would  consult 
his  slate,  and  as  likely  as  not  shake  his 
head  saying,  "  We  are  quite  full,  sir,  on 
Wednesday,  but  master  will  be  very 
pleased  to  see  you  on  Friday  morning." 

I  remember  one  of  Kenyon's  old  ser- 
vants asking  him  if  the  Captain  Cook  who 
had  married  Mrs.  Browning's  sister  was 
the  same  gentleman  who  had  sailed  round 
the  world.  It  was  the  rarest  thing  for 
Kenyon  and  any  of  his  domestics  to  part 
company.  On  engaging  servants,  he  al- 
ways asked  them  if  they  had  made  inqui- 
ries about  his  character  —  and  if  they  were 
satisfied. 

Mrs.  Procter,  in  a  very  amusing  way, 
told  me,  at  Kenyon's  table,  the  incident  of 
a  rebuff  she  had  received  from  Rogers. 
She,  by  chance,  remarked  to  him  that 
some  neighbors  of;theirs  had  set  up  a  car- 
riage and  pair,  adding,  "  I  wonder  if  they 
have  come  into  any  money  —  do  you  know, 
Mr.  Rogers?"  "  No,  Mrs.  Procter,  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  into  my  neigh- 
bors' affairs  ;  but  if  you  like  I  will  send  in 
my  servant,  with  Mr.  Rogers's  compli- 
ments and  Mrs.  Procter's  compliments,  to 
ask  if  they  have  had  an  accession  of  for- 
tune that  would  justify  their  setting  up  a 
carriage." 

Kenyon  told  me  that  in  his  caustic  way 
Rogers  used  to  say,  "  God  sends  sons,  but 
the  devil  sends  nephews"  —  a  remark  not 
called  forth  by  his  own  circumstances,  for, 
as  a  fact,  Rogers's  nephews  were  most 
amiable  men  and  very  attentive  to  their 
uncle. 

Mrs.  Procter  was  a  very  vivacious  talk- 
er, in  every  way  a  great  contrast  to  her 
extremely  silent  husband;  she  could  be 
very  trenchant  and  sarcastic  in  her  re- 
marks. 1  do  not  know  why,  but  she  and 
Crabb  Robinson  did  not  love  one  another. 
1  think  she  once  told  him,  or  repeated 
what  some  one  else  had  said,  "that  be 
need  not  talk  for  a  lifetime  of  having  once 
spent  a  fortnight  at  Weimar  with  Goethe 
and  Schiller."  Crabb  Robinson,  generally 
so  kindly  in  speech,  made  the  following 
remark  one  day  to  me : "  If  any  one  escapes 
eternal  punishment  in  the  next  world,  it 
should  be  Procter."  "Why?"  I  demanded 


in  surprise.  "Oh,  because  he  has  had 
punishment  enough  in  this  world,  in  living 
so  many  years  with  Mrs.  Procter." 

I  feel  sure  the  poet  would  never  have 
claimed  exemption  on  such  a  score,  for  I 
believe  they  were  a  very  devoted  couple. 

There  was  no  one  more  free  than  Ken- 
yon from  the  laments  of  age.  As  he  him- 
self said,  in  youth  he  was  inclined  to 
sentimentalize  o'er  every  sad  "  Memento 
mori,"  but  as  years  advanced  his  motto 
was  "Memento  vivere."  Nor  when  he 
had  attained  his  grand  climacteric  could 
it  be  said  that  his  intellectual  account  was 
closed  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  in  distinct 
sympathy  with  the  younger  generation  who 
were  pressing  forward,  as  youth  ever  does 
press  forward,  to  become  the  teachers  of 
their  age. 

Latest  among  the  several  visits  that  Mr. 
Kenyon  paid  us  at  Fyne  Court,  I  recall  a 
delightful  week,  when  Mr.  Eagles  was  also 
our  guest,  and  we  had  expected  Landor. 
Instead  of  his  cheery,  wit-provoking  pres- 
ence, there  came  a  letter  from  him,  full  of 
explosives  — he  was  furious  at  being  laid 
up  with  the  whooping-cough,  a  complaint 
be  had  had,  and  hoped  he  had  done  with, 
seventy-two  years  before ! 

We  all  regretted  Landor's  absence,  but 
Eagles  —  he  who  had  been  likened  to  a 
fine  mixture  of  Swift  and  Parson  Adams 
—  helped  to  console  us.  Never  was  man 
more  quick  in  repartee,  or  more  ready  in 
quotation,  and  then  his  stores  of  knowl- 
edge were  encyclopaedic.  But,  ye  gods, 
he  was  a  punster,  and  at  times,  when  at 
his  very  worst,  even  Kenyon  was  betrayed 
into  "  inextinguishable  laughter." 

When  thou  thro'  every  fytte, 
Dear  Aquilius  1  hast  been  running, 

Wisdom  —  poetry  —  and  wit, 
Then  dost  drop  to  sheerest  punning. 

These  are  amongst  some  expostulatory 
lines  that  Kenyon  addressed  to  his  old 
schoolfellow. 

Eagles  made  us  laugh  one  morning  by 
reading  aloud  a  letter  lately  received  from 
his  farm  bailiff.  It  had  been  a  very  rainy 
season,  and  the  man  gave  a  doleful  account 
of  everything.  The  hay  spoilt,  meadows 
under  water,  the  sheep  with  the  foot-rot  — 
in  fact,  he  wound  up  by  saying,  "  'Tis  wet 
everywhere  —  nothing  but  wet  —  except 
the  cow,  and  she's  dry  ! " 

In  another  letter  —  this  was  from  a 
London  correspondent  of  Mr.  Eagles  — 
the  writer  described  how  that  Hyde  Park 
was  a  Slough  of  Despond,  owing  to  the 
continual  rain,  and  told  that  the  Duke  of 
Lucca,  riding  across  it  the  other  day,  was 
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thrown  from  his  horse  into  the  mud ;  some 
one  seeing  his  bespattered  condition, 
called  out  "  Filthy  Lucca  "  (lucre). 

Talking  of  matter  in  the  wrong  place  [said 
the  host]  I  must  tell  you  what  befell  our 
Welsh  housemaid.  You  know  that  I  have  up 
there  in  the  organ-gallery  an  apparatus  ar- 
ranged for  testing  the  electricity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  connected  with  exploring  wires, 
carried  on  high  poles  for  more  tban  a  mile 
round  the  woods.  I  have  had  '*  Noli  me  tan- 
gere"  engraved  on  the  brass  receiving  cylinder, 
to  warn  off  intruders ;  and  in  plain  English  our 
servants  are  told  on  no  account  to  touch  the 
apparatus.  But  the  other  day  the  housemaid, 
noticing  that  the  cylinder  was  very  dusty,  and 
being  over-zealous  in  her  vocation,  rubbed  it 
vigorously,  and  in  doing  so  got  a  smart  electric 
shock.  She  came  complaining  to  me,  in  her 
strong  Welsh  accent,  that  the  nasty  thing  in 
the  music-gallery  had  nearly  knocked  her 
down.  "  I  told  you  not  to  touch  it,"  said  I. 
"  Yes,  sir,  but  I  thought  you'd  wrote,  '  No 
danger  on  it.'" 

"  Oh,  now  do  tell  the  story  of  the  old 
gentleman  and  the  Leyden  jars,"  said  the 
best  listener  of  the  party,  edging  in  a 
word. 

Well,  it  is  only  this  [said  Crosse].  A  party 
of  strangers  came  the  other  day,  curious  to 
see  my  electrical  arrangements.  One  of  them 
looked  very  much  askance  at  my  two  enor- 
mous Leyden  jars,  when  I  mentioned  that  in 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere  I  could  charge 
them  with  electricity  from  the  clouds.  The 
old  gendeman  turned  to  me,  and  gravely  said, 
"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Crosse,  it  is  rather 
impious  to  bottle  the  lightning?"  "And 
don't  you  think,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  that  it  might 
be  considered  rather  impious  to  bottle  the 
rain-water  ?  " 

This  opened  a  discussion  on  tolerance, 
or  rather  the  want  of  it  Kenyon  blamed 
"  the  graceless  zealots  "  for  engendering 
hatred  instead  of  charity  in  the  human 
breast.     Landor  has  finely  said :  — 

I  never  hate. 
It  is  too  troublesome ;  it  rumples  sleep, 
It  settles  on  the  dishes  of  the  feast, 
It  bites  the  fruit,  it  dips  into  the  wine ; 
Then  rather  let  my  enemy  hate  me 
Than  I  hate  him. 

Thus  we  chatted  on,  till  the  well-piled 
wood  fires  had  smouldered  into  dull  red- 
ness, the  candles  in  their  sconces  burned 
blue,  as  though  a  cold  breath  had  dimmed 
them,  and  mysterious  shadows  crept  out 
of  the  corners  stealing  around.  Then  an- 
other mood  fell  upon  us  —  we  talked  of 
modern  thought  —  of  its  assumed  omnis- 
cience ;  and  Kenyon  quoted  Julius  Hare's 
Baying,  "Man's  first  word   is  Yes;   his 


second,  No;  his  third  and  last,  Yes."  We 
agreed  that,  all  said  and  done,  we  are  in 
truth  "still  moving  about  in  worlds  not 
realized."  We  have,  despite  all  the  gains 
of  science,  our  moments  of  blank  misgiv- 
ings, and  the  mind  in  its  own  place  is  ever 
subject  to  those  "obstinate  questionings, 
before  which  our  mortal  nature  trembles." 
The  writer  had  once  a  very  interesting 
conversation  with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
on  the  subject  of  those  "shadowy  recol- 
lections" which  Wordsworth  so  finely 
alludes  to  in  his  "Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality." And  I  took  occasion  this  well- 
remembered  evening  to  repeat  the  remark- 
able words  that  Sir  Benjamin  had  used. 
He  said,  "  If  a  future  life,  why  not  pre-ex- 
istence  ?    I  see  no  reason  against  it." 

I  have  often  thought  [said  Andrew  Crosse] 
that  this  world  is  a  place  of  punishment,  where 
we  are  called  upon  to  suffer  for  sins  committed 
in  some  former  state.  But  we  know  nothing 
of  the  past — of  the  present  —  of  the  future  — 
except  relatively ;  we  can  only  pray. 

It  was  in  the  moment  of  "  pious  silence  " 
following  these  remarks  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  was  singularly  startling 
and  impressive.  There  came  upon  us  a 
sudden  flash  of  light,  illuminating  the 
whole  large  room  by  the  intensity  of  the 
blaze;  this  was  accompanied  by  a  sharp 
cracking  detonation.  The  light  and  sound 
proceeded  from  the  organ-gallery ;  but  be- 
fore we  had  time  to  say,  what  is  it?  there 
came  another  blinding  flash  and  deafening 
crack ;  a  few  seconds  of  darkness,  then  an- 
other and  another.  For  several  minutes 
we  were  spell-bound ;  then,  more  reas- 
sured, we  watched  the  magnificent  display, 
till  at  length  the  intermittent  discharges 
grew  weaker,  and  only  at  longer  intervals, 
and  after  a  time  all  was  hushed.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Crosse  had  thrown  open  one  of 
the  windows  to  look  out  upon  the  night. 
Snowflakes  were  falling  from  out  the 
darkness  above  —  falling  softly  through 
the  still  air,  on  a  white  muffled  world.  In 
the  utter  silence  of  the  solemn  night 
came  no  sound  or  sign  that  nature's  great 
factor  was  at  work ;  but  the  same  elec- 
tricity that  was  silently  starring  the  dead 
thistle  with  its  corona  of  crystals,  brought 
to  us  its  message  both  visibly  and  audibly. 

The  explanation  of  the  incident  was 
really  very  simple:  the  receiving  balls 
connected  with  the  exploring  wires  had 
been  accidentally  left  about  seven  inches 
apart  —  hence  the  flash  that  would  other- 
wise have  passed  away  noiselessly.  The 
curious  thing  was  that  we  had  nad  our 
mimic  thunderstorm,  though    the   outer 
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world  gave  no  appearance  of  electrical 
disturbance. 

Our  revels  now  were  ended,  the  pleasant 
days  were  over.  Happily  from  us  was 
hidden  the  book  of  fate,  for,  as  a  fact,  this 
was  the  last  meeting  of  the  old  schoolfel- 
lows under  the  magician's  roofl  Within 
two  years  of  this  time  they  had  all  passed 
away  —  Crosse,  Eagles,  and  then  Kenyon  1 

Crabb  Robinson  was  the  first  to  inform 
me  of  our  dear  friend's  illness.  He  had 
called,  and  "found  Miss  Bayley  in  tears, 
considering  Kenyon's  case  hopeless." 
Procter  and  Hawthorne  were  there,  and 
Kenyon  spoke  almost  as  usual  —  anxious 
and  thoughtful  for  others.  The  illness 
lasted  several  months,  but  "the  scene- 
shifter  Death"  —  as  Coleridge  calls  our 
surest  friend  —  came  at  length,  on  the  6th 
of  December,  1856. 

His  brother  Edward  had  died  a  fort- 
night.before  his  own  release,  and  in  con- 
sequence John  Kenyon  made  important 
changes  in  his  will.  The  last  days  of 
his  life  were  devoted  to  dictating  fresh 
codicils;  and  "with  generous  and  dis- 
criminating kindness,  he  divided  his  large 
fortune  amongst  his  friends."  There  were 
no  less  than  ninety  legatees  and  annuitants 
named  in  this  remarkable  will. 

This  is  indeed  a  sad  grief  [writes  Walter 
Savage  Landor  to  Forster];  Kenyon  was  the 
kindest  and  most  genial  of  friends  ever  known 
to  me.  I  never  saw  a  cloud  upon  his  face. 
There  was  not  a  word  he  uttered,  not  a  letter 
he  wrote  that  did  not  carry  on  its  surface  some 
ray  of  light  from  the  happiness  he  was  spread- 
ing around  him. 
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BY  LADY  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH. 

Public  attention  of  late  has  been  so 
strongly  directed  to  the  "  Dark  Continent " 
in  general,  and  to  its  central  and  southern 
portions  in  particular,  that  I  venture  to 
hope  my  experiences  in  South  Africa, 
during  a  short  visit  to  that  country  in  the 
winter  of  1888-89, mav  De  °f  some  interest. 

A  certain  vagueness,  still  very  general, 
and  in  too  many  cases  more  truly  to  be 
called  blank  ignorance,  as  to  the  political 
and  even  geographical  facts  of  the  coun- 
try, must  De  my  excuse  for  entering  into 
details  that  are  doubtless  familiar  to  many 
readers  of  this  magazine. 

My  trip,  though  of  a  very  unenterpris- 
ing description,  inasmuch  as  1  hardly 
went  beyond  the  region  of  railways,  took 


me  into  a  land  full  of  the  deepest  interest, 
and  of  the  richest  promise  to  all  English 
people.  In  1880,  one  of  my  clerical 
brothers,  Albert  Lyttelton,  was  ordered 
abroad  for  his  health,  and,  a  long  sea 
voyage  being  recommended,  he  went  to 
the  Cape.  Hearing  great  praise  of  the 
pure  dry  air  and  pleasant  climate  of 
Bloemfontein,  and  of  the  Church  work 
there,  in  which  he  might  take  part,  he 
settled  down  in  that  quiet  little  town, 
lying  in  a  cup,  or  rather  a  saucer,  of  the 
undulating  veldt,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  When  a  clergyman 
finds  his  way  to  an  English  settlement 
beyond  seas,  and  proves  himself  willing 
to  be  ••  generally  useful,"  he  is  very  likely 
to  be  pounced  upon  for  good  and  all.  So 
it  was  with  my  brother.  We  parted  with 
him,  as  we  hoped,  for  a  year  at  most ;  but 
South  Africa  has  got  him,  and  means  to 
keep  him.  About  two  years  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Bloemfontein  his  bishop  (Webb) 
was  translated  to  Grahamstown,  and  there 
followed  a  most  trying  three  years'  interval 
before  a  successor  was  sent  out.  When 
at  last  a  new  bishop  (Knight  Bruce)  was 
appointed,  an  urgent  appeal  was  made  to 
my  brother  from  Kimberley,  the  centre  of 
the  Diamond  Fields,  and  after  paying  a 
visit  to  England  in  1885  he  decided  (with 
the  bishop's  approval)  to  set  up  his  habi- 
tation there.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  greater  contrast  between  two  spheres  of 
work. 

In  these  busy  days  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  visit  our  friends  at  the  Antipodes,  and 
so  it  was  that  for  eight  years  none  of  us 
managed  to  visit  South  Africa.  Last  year, 
however,  it  came  about  that  I  was  able  to 

fo,  along  with  another  brother  (Spencer 
.yttelton),  and  we  set  sail  together  from 
Southampton,  September  6.  The  voyage 
was  a  most  prosperous  one,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  excellent  prescription  for 
any  one  tired  out  with  worries,  over-work, 
or  trouble  than  this  particular  sea  passage. 
To  those  who  are  obstinately  seasick,  of 
course  it  would  be  a  mere  punishment; 
indeed  I  think  a  voyage  is  more  pain  than 
pleasure  if  one  is  even  liable  to  relapses 
whenever  the  winds  or  the  waves  indulge 
in  any  rough  play.  But  for  those  who, 
like  my  brother  and  myself,  get  Over  this 
mysterious  complaint  in  a  few  hours' time, 
and  are  then  proof  against  any  capers  the 
ship  may  cut,  the  voyage  is  intense  rest 
and  refreshment  for  mind  and  body.  How 
pleasant  it  was  to  sit  on  the  hurricane 
deck,  away  from  the  crowd  of  fellow-pas- 
sengers, with  a  book  in  hand,  determined 
to  have  a  famous  long  read,  and  then  to 
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keep  dropping  from  one  nap  into  another, 
lulled  by  the  soft  air,  the  smooth  rush  of 
the  ship,  and  the  splash  of  the  waves 
breaking  from  the  bows !  No  fear  of 
letters  arriving  "waiting  for  an  answer," 
or  visitors,  or  messages,  or  newspapers,  or 
events  of  any  sort.  At  first  I  tried  writ- 
ing my  journal  after  luncheon  on  that 
same  hurricane  deck,  but  the  first  page 
shows  by  curious  scribbles  the  wander- 
ings and  strayings  of  my  pen  under  the 
irresistible  drowsiness.  We  got  into  the 
trade-wind  as  we  neared  the  equator,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  the  steamship  Athe- 
nian knew  how  to  roll,  and  roll  she  did 
with  little  intermission  till  we  reached 
Capetown,  September  27. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  im- 
portant position  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It 
is  self-governed ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  a 
Representative  Assembly  sitting  at  Cape- 
town for  the  transaction  of  its  own  affairs, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  British  crown. 
As  English  development  slowly  but 
surely  extends  northward,  new  territories 
are  certain  gradually  to  come  into  the 
colony.  Thus,  not  many  years  ago,  Gri- 
qualand  West  was  taken  over,  and  now 
returns  two  or  three  members  to  the  As- 
sembly. Beyond  the  limits  of  Cape  Colony 
we  have  the  crown  colony  of  Bechuana- 
land,  beyond  that  the  protectorate  of 
Bechuanaland  (/>.,  a  territory  where,  by 
consent  of  the  native  chiefs,  we  protect 
them  against  other  powers),  and  finally, 
beyond  the  22nd  degree  of  latitude,  up  to 
the  Zambesi,  the  sphere  of  British  influ- 
ence, viz.,  a  territory  where  our  influence, 
by  right  of  priority,  is  established,  and 
has  been  recognized  to  the  extent  of  pre- 
cluding other  powers  from  intruding  upon 
it,  while  we  do  not  oust  the  native  chiefs. 

From  the  first,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
worked  steadily  on  the  policy  of  English 
development  along  the  central  line  of  the 
country,  already  opened  up  as  far  as  Kim- 
berley  by  the  railway.  The  natural  work- 
ing of  events  points  to  a  certain  sequence 
in  the  affairs  of  these  territories.  As  En- 
glish enterprise,  represented  especially  by 
the  newly  chartered  South  African  Com- 
pany, opens  up  the  native  countries  now 
comprised  within  the  sphere  of  British 
influence,  these  will  in  timecorae  under  a 
formal  protectorate.  The  protectorate  of 
Bechuanaland,  in  its  turn,  will  probably, 
owing  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
of  English  immigration,  be  taken  over  as 
a  crown  colony ;  while  the  crown  colony 
of  Bechuanaland,  after  the  example  of 
Griqualand  West,  will  be  absorbed  into 
the  Cape  Colony. 
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If  a  strong  and  steady,  a  just  and  patient 
hand  is  on  the  helm,  it  is  probable  that 
this  development  will  come  about  peace- 
ably; with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
neighboring  powers,  and  with  the  assent 
of  natives. 

In  Cape  Colony  is  a  large  population 
of  Dutch,  who  naturally  exert  an  impor- 
tant Influence  in  the  legislature.  Formerly 
there  was  much  bad  feeling  and  jealousy 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  races,  but, 
thanks  in  a  great  measure  to  Sir  Her- 
cules's  wise  rule,  this  is  fast  giving  way. 
There  is,  for  one  thing,  an  influence  mate- 
ing  for  peace  in  the  fact  that  the  two  races, 
especially  in  the  upper  class,  intermarry ; 
and  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  English 
being  the  stronger  race,  though  still  in  a 
minority  (there  are  about  nine  English  to 
eleven  Dutch),  this  admixture  tends  to 
Anglicize  the  Dutch  rather  than  to  Dutch- 
ify  the  English. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
European  power  in  South  Africa.  There 
are  the  German  possessions  on  the  West 
Coast,  for  the  most  part  consisting  of 
waterless  desert ;  and  the  unhealthy 
swamps  claimed  by  Portugal  on  the  East 
Coast ;  and  then  there  are  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Transvaal,  more  often  called 
the  South  African  Republic.  A  wonder- 
ful new  story  is  unrolling  itself  in  the 
latter.  The  name  suggests  painful  mem- 
ories, which,  alas  !  have  left  behind  them 
ill-feeling  and  bad  blood  between  our- 
selves and  these  neighbors  of  ours;  but 
since  the  Transvaal  was  handed  back  to 
its  own  government  in  1881  a  mighty 
change  has  taken  place.  Instead  of  a 
poor,  thinly  peopled  country,  occupied 
entirely  by  Boer  farmers  and  their  native 
servants,  we  now  see  pouring  into  it,  by 
thousands  a  week,  English,  Americans, 
and  Germans  —  but  English  in  great  pre- 
ponderance. Already  the  English  far  out- 
number the  Dutch  in  their  own  land.  In 
1881  the  proportion  was  one  thousand 
English  to  eight  thousand  Dutch  ;  it  is 
now  eight  thousand  Dutch  to  thirty  thou- 
sand English.  Johannesburg,  a  town  fast 
growing  great,  wealthy,  and  important, 
has  sprung  up  within  the  last  three  years. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  extraordinary 
state  of  things?  It  may  be  given  in  one 
word — gold!  Some  years  ago  Sir  Her- 
cules Robinson,  on  a  visit  to  the  Trans- 
vaal, camped  out  on  a  site  near  the  present 
town  of  Johannesburg,  and  remarked  to 
two  gentlemen  on  his  staff,  "  If  I  were  in 
Australia  I  should  say  I  was  standing  on 
a  gold  field,"  so  similar  were  the  soil  and 
the  lie  of  the  ground  to  the  gold  regions 
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of  Australia,  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
He  proved  a  true  prophet,  and  on  that 
very  spot  is  now  gathered  a  great  army  of 
diggers  and  miners,  bringing  gold  to  the 
surface  in  ever-increasing  quantity. 

Now  the  Boers  of  the  Free  State  and 
of  the  South  African  Republic  are  quiet 
farming  people.  They  like  plenty  of 
elbow-room,  and  object  to  seeing  "the 
smoke,"  even  eight  miles  away,  from  their 
neighbors  chimney.  They  are  never  in  a 
hurry.  They  carry  their  produce  to  dis- 
tant markets  in  clumsy  wagons  drawn  by 
"  spans "  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  oxen, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour; 
sons  follow  their  fathers'  ways,  and  nobody 
makes  haste  to  be  rich.  Gold  mines  in 
the  heart  of  their  country  are  not  at  all  in 
their  line ;  they  hate  crowds  and  fuss  and 
excitement.  Accordingly,  instead  of  be- 
ing first  in  the  field  with  pickaxe  and 
spade,  they  simply  sell  their  land  to  the 
strangers  in  great  lots  and  at  high  prices, 
and  move  away  in  search  of  new  farms 
where  they  can  settle  down  in  peace  and 
quietness.  We  heard  of  many  who  had 
thus  "trekked"  into  the  Free  State,  with 
their  pockets  full  of  money;  and  I  re- 
marked upon  it  when  we  were  in  Bloem- 
fontein  to  Mr.  Reitz,  a  Dutch  gentleman, 
who  shortly  afterwards  became  president 
of  the  Free  State.  His  answer  was  thor- 
oughly Dutch :  "  I  had  rather  have  the 
farmers  than  the  gold." 

President  Kruger,  of  the  Transvaal,  has 
an  anxious  time  of  it.  He  has  no  quarrel 
with  the  English ;  if  ever  there  was  a 
peaceful  invasion,  it  is  this  invasion  of 
miners;  if  they  make  their  fortunes,  the 
Boers  get  high  prices  for  their  land,  and 
it  is  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  both 
that  they  should  keep  the  peace  with  each 
other.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  somewhat 
bewildering  thing  for  a  ruler  to  see  the 
stranger  outnumbering  his  own  people  by 
four  to  one,  and  at  a  constantly  increasing 
rate.  Kruger  is  a  shrewd  man,  and  he 
sees  that  it  is  entirely  for  his  interests  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  the  English.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  my  brother  Spencer  vis- 
ited Johannesburg,  he  wrote  word  that  the 
people  were  living  very  contentedly  under 
the  Dutch  government,  which  interfered 
with  them  as  little  as  possible.  Sooner 
or  later,  however,  the  question  of  admit- 
ting the  new  settlers  to  political  rights 
must  inevitably  arise,  and  we  can  only 
trust  that  it  will  be  faced  in  the  best  spirit 
by  all  concerned.* 

•  Since  these  lines  were  penned,  the  unfortunate  in- 
cident occurred  at  Johannesburg,  in  which  the  Trans- 
vaal flag  was  pulled  down. 


There  has  been  in  the  papers  of  late 
some  discussion  about  Swaziland.  We 
may  expect  to  hear  before  very  long  that 
it  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Transvaal. 
Those  excellent  people  who  think  En- 
gland, and  only  England,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  annex  native  territories  will  be 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind.  It  is  erro- 
neous, however,  to  suppose  that  we  are 
"selling"  the  Swazis  to  the  Boers.  One 
cannot  sell  anything  that  one  doesn't  own ; 
and  the  fact  is  that  both  England  and  the 
Transvaal  are  bound  by  the  same  Conven- 
tion (of  1884),  by  the  terms  of  which  neither 
of  them  is  to  annex  Swaziland  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  nor  is  either  to  take 
it  against  the  wish  of  the  Swazi  chiefs  and 
people.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  open  to  us 
to  settle  the  matter  either  way,  as  may  be 
best  for  all  parties.  Why,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  either  power  annex  it,  when 
its  independence  has  been  recognized? 
Simply  because,  by  the  unwise  proceed- 
ings of  its  king  (a  drunken  savage  lately 
dead),  things  have  reached  a  pass  there 
that  makes  its  continued  independence 
impossible.  The  king,  whose  one  idea 
was  to  get  money,  went  on  the  plan  of 
selling  grazing  licenses  to  the  Boers  and 
mining  concessions  to  the  European  dig- 
gers, in  many  cases  three  or  four  deep. 
These  Boers  and  diggers  have  alike  paid 
for  their  claims ;  they  are  increasing  daily 
in  numbers,  and  there  is  certain  to  be 
violent  quarrelling  among  them.  How 
are  they  to  be  controlled  F  Certainly  not 
by  any  successor  to  King  Umbadine. 

The  best  authorities  are  of  opinion  that 
no  genuine  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  to  the  annexation  of  the  country 
by  either  power  need  be  apprehended, 
provided  just  arrangements  are  made  for 
their  interests,  and  a  firm  government  is 
established  over  them.  To  those  who 
point  to  past  history  to  prove  that  a  Boer 
government  will  never  deal  justly  with  na- 
tives, we  have  only  to  reply  that  the  Trans- 
vaal has  no  longer  its  old  power  for  evil ; 
its  transformation  into  an  Anglicized  com- 
munity is,  as  I  have  shown,  going  rapidly 
forward,  and  for  its  own  sake  it  has  the 
strongest  reasons  for  not  running  counter 
to  English  sentiment  in  Swaziland,  where 
the  English  are  already  thick  on  the 
ground. 

There  is  surely  an  unreasonable  panic 
in  some  quarters  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
ble extension  of  the  South  African  Re- 
public to  the  East  Coast.  Even  were  this 
to  take  place,  it  would  at  all  events  carry 
with  it  one  great  advantage.  In  case  of 
need,  England  might,  with  a  gunboat  or 
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two,  effectually  threaten  a  Dutch  port, 
and  bring  the  Boer  government  to  terms, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  send  an  army 
into  the  interior  at  a  cost  of  millions  —  a 
by  no  means  unprecedented  misfortune. 
Recent  events,  in  the  matter  of  Portuguese 
aggression,  have  afforded  us  a  most  appo- 
site illustration  of  this,  by  proving  the 
prompt  effectiveness  of  a  small  naval  dem- 
onstration for  bringingan  intruding  neigh- 
bor  to  reason.  The  Boers,  if  they  were  in 
possession  of  a  seaport,  would  find  naval 
protection  against  external  powers  indis- 
pensable; such  protection  would,  of 
course,  be  ready  to  their  hand  in  the 
shape  of  English  ships,  and  this  would 
probably  facilitate  the  establishment  in 
time  of  a  united  South  African  Republic 
under  the  British  flag. 

The  existing  state  of  things  in  Swaziland 
is,  in  fact,  intolerable  to  both  natives  and 
whites.  All  we  have  to  consider  is  which 
of  us  should  take  it  over.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  our  doing  so  are  —  first,  its 
inaccessibility.  We  can  only  get  into  it  by 
balloon,  or  by  an  unhealthy  road  through 
Amatongaland  which  is  closed  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  If  we  took  the  coun- 
try without  the  consent  of  the  Transvaal 
it  would  be  in  violation  of  our  agreement, 
and  we  should  be  at  daggers  drawn  with 
the  Boer  government ;  while  we  should  be 
like  a  man  burdened  with  a  property  to 
which  he  had  no  right  of  way.  If  we  let 
the  Boers  have  it,  with  the  assent  of  the 
natives,  it  must  be  on  certain  plain  condi- 
tions. We  should,  of  course,  require  that 
the  natives  should  have  assigned  to  them 
inalienable  locations,  as  in  British  Bechu- 
analand  (the  only  method  of  protecting 
them  from  forced  sales  and  spoliation). 
We  ought  to  claim  the  franchise  for  all 
Europeans  in  Swaziland,  subject  to  an  in- 
offensive oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  Trans- 
vaal, in  return,  should  withdraw  all  claims 
to  the  west  and  north,  and  should  sup- 
port and  further  our  schemes  for  opening 
up  the  interior  by  means  of  the  great  com- 
pany to  which  her  Majesty  has  lately 
granted  a  charter.  This  franchise,  once 
conferred  in  Swaziland,  could  not  long  be 
withheld  from  the  English  residents  in  the 
Transvaal;  and  thus  peaceably  would 
come  about  the  transformation  of  the 
Transvaal  into  an  Anglicized  republic. 

After  our  delightful  stay  at  Capetown, 
we  set  out  for  Kimberley  on  October  5, 
glad  to  find  there  was  a  railway  to  take 
us  the  whole  distance  (something  over 
six  hundred  miles).  We  were  received  at 
Kimberley  Station  with  true  colonial  wel- 
come, by  quite  a  group  of  magnates,  includ- 
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ing  the  rector  (Archdeacon  Gaul)  and  the 
civil  commissioner.  Under  the  glorious 
night  sky  the  strange  camp-like  town 
looked  picturesque,  as  we  drove  through 
the  whole  of  its  straggling  length;  espe- 
cially the  vast  Market  Square  impressed 
us,  being  planned  on  a  scale  to  admit  of 
what  soon  became  a  common  sight  to  me 
—  namely,  multitudes  of  long  wagons 
loaded  with  all  sorts  of  produce,  each  with 
its  team  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  broad- 
horned  oxen  lying  down  in  the  dust. 

Depositing  Spencer  at  the  principal  ho- 
tel (where  much  did  he  suffer  from  heat, 
flies,  dust,  and  noise)  we  drove  on  and  on, 
until  we  reached  Albert's  district  of  St. 
Augustine's,  which  forms  the  furthest  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  to  the  west.  Here  a 
hospitable  tea  awaited  us  at  the  house  of 
Miss  Smith,  one  of  my  brother's  kindest 
friends  and  neighbors,  with  whom  he 
boards,  in  company  with  another  gentle- 
man, a  clergyman's  son,  who  is  at  Kimber- 
ley for  his  education,  and  a  large  and 
affectionate  circle  of  cats  and  dogs.  Among 
these  latter  I  must  commemorate  Toots, 
my  brother's  own  little  friend,  and  very 
close  to  his  heart,  and  Bigdogs,  so  called 
because  she  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  her 
kind.  Faithful,  funny  Toots !  with  his 
loving  eyes  fixed  on  his  master,  and  his 
countenance  rendered  so  oddly  expressive 
by  a  stray  tooth,  which  projects  over  his 
upper  lip.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  him 
leave  his  dinner  at  the  sound  of  the  church 
bell,  that  he  might  scamper  to  assist  at 
the  ringing.  The  said  bell  hangs  in  a 
frame  belfry  in  the  parsonage  "com- 
pound," and  my  brother  (with  Toots  to 
support  him)  is  nis  own  bell-ringer. 

After  tea  we  had  a  stumbling  walk  up  a 
rough  path  between  walls  and  across  the 
forlorn  "  compound  "  aforesaid,  to  St.  Au- 
gustine's parsonage.  This  is  a  four- 
roomed,  one-storied  mud  cottage,  with 
the  universal  Kimberley  roof  of  corrugated 
iron,  and  canvas  ceilings.  It  has  a  veran- 
dah running  round  three  sides  of  it,  and 
is  excellently  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
circumstances.  Indeed,  one  of  my  first 
lessons  in  colonial  life  was  how  perfectly 
well  one  can  get  on  with  very  few  of  the 
extras  of  civilization.  To  begin  with,  we 
did  without  any  resident  servants ;  a  very 
nice  black  Sarah,  a  Christian,  used  to 
come  in  every  morning  just  to  clean  and 
tidy  up,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  we  "  did  " 
for  ourselves.  Of  course  my  arrival  made 
some  difference  in  the  little  bachelor 
house;  I  beautified  the  rooms  within  and 
got  up  the  garden  without ;  I  started  an 
44  At  Home  "  once  a  week,  in  addition  to 
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the  usual  working  party,  and  persuaded 
my  brother  to  have  a  bottle  of  fresh  milk 
deposited  at  his  door  every  morning  in- 
stead of  contenting  himself  with  condensed 
milk.  Condensed  milk  is  an  excellent 
thing  when  you  can  get  nothing  better,  but 
far  from  satisfactory  to  those  who  do  not 
like  sweet  tea.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  milk  good  all  through  the  hot- 
test day,  provided  there  was  no  thunder  in 
the  air.  So  absolutely  dry  is  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  you  have  only  to  drop  your 
bottle  of  milk  into  a  canvas  bag  full  of 
water,  and  hang  it  out  of  doors ;  the 
evaporation  keeps  the  milk  deliciously 
cold  and  fresh,  from  dawn  of  day  till  eleven 
at  night. 

Mrs.  Gaul,  the  rector's  wife,  and  other 
kind  friends  helped  me  to  start  the  gar- 
den, after  which  (with  the  exception  of  a 
little  digging  done  by  a  neighbor's  "boy," 
viz.,  a  great  stalwart  Kaffir)  I  was  my  own 
gardener  ;  and  very  busy  the  work  kept 
me,  what  with  training  of  creepers,  which 
grew  like  wildfire,  and  the  severe  drench- 
ing with  water  which  has  to  be  done  every 
evening.  The  water  supply  is  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  John  Bull  enterprise.  The 
Diamond  Fields  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
wilderness,  the  first  diggers  were  put  to 
terrible  straits,  depending  on  very  uncer- 
tain artesian  wells  and  still  more  uncertain 
rain.  Now,  however,  there  are  magnifi- 
cent water-works  supplying  the  whole 
town,  from  the  Vaal  River,  many  miles 
distant.  Every  scrap  of  machinery  and 
other  plant  had  to  be  dragged  six  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  across  the  desert  in  ox- 
wagons,  and  the  cost  may  be  imagined. 
The  mines  consume  a  vast  quantity  of 
water,  and  it  is  laid  on  to  every  house.  In 
ray  brother's  kitchen  I  saw  the  coils  of 
hose  hung  up^  on  the  wall,  and  with  this 
we  filled  our  jugs  and  baths  and  our  filter 
for  drinking  purposes,  and  watered  our 
garden.  The  water  is  slightly  yellow  with 
sand,  but  when  filtered  is  perfectly  whole- 
some. Rain  water,  however,  if  stored 
after  the  first  wash-off  from  the  roof  in 
covered  tanks,  and  left  for  some  time  to 
settle,  is  far  better  to  drink,  and  is  indeed 
quite  delicious. 

The  drawing-room,  what  with  pictures, 
books,  flowers,  and  easy-chairs,  was  as 
comfortable  and  pleasant  as  anybody  could 
desire.  Out  of  it  opened  my  brother's 
bedroom,  which  he  gave  up  to  me,  putting 
himself  away  in  an  extraordinary  little 
cupboard  adjoining,  only  aired  and  lighted 
by  the  door,  which  is  half  window,  and 
into  which  he  squeezed  his  seven  feet  long 
shelf  of  a  bed,  his  writing-table,  chair,  and 


washing  apparatus  by  a  miracle  of  inge- 
nuity. When  both  he  and  Toots  were 
occupying  this  apartment,  there  was  barely 
room  for  a  fly  besides.  We  had  a  serious 
quarrel  the  very  day  after  my  arrival,  as  I 
was  determined  to  make  him  read  and 
write  in  the  drawing-room,  and  he  was 
equally  set  on  doing  all  his  work  in  his 
own  little  corner.  Finally  I  succumbed,' 
comforted  by  finding  that  the  cupboard 
was  really  the  coolest  room  in  the  house, 
as  it  had  the  minimum  of  sun. 

At  Kimberley  I  spent  nearly  four 
months,  coming  in  for  a  long  drought  and 
excessive  heat  in  December.  Unless, 
however,  one  has  a  dislike  to  any  really 
hot  weather,  there  is  nothing  unhealthy  to 
those  who  take  the  precaution  of  keeping 
within  doors  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  are  temperate,  or,  still  better,  teetotal. 
The  heat  of  India  must  be  far  worse.  As 
a  rule,  in  Kimberley,  you  have  cool  hours 
at  night,  and  there  is  always  an  indescrib- 
able dryness  and  lightness  of  atmosphere. 
The  only  unbearable  weather  affliction  is 
the  dust  storm,  which  has  the  habit  of 
rushing  down  upon  you  when  you  are 
thirsting  for  rain.  As  I  heard  it  said,  you 
learn  with  special  vividness  what  St.  Jude 
meant  when  he  spoke  of  "  clouds  without 
water."  How  often  such  clouds  gather  in 
battalions,  march  up  the  immense  vault  of 
the  sky,  and  either  disperse  as  they  come, 
or  else  prove  precursors  of  the  dust-storm, 
when  "  the  heavens  are  black  with  clouds 
and"  wind,  but  rain  is  further  off  than 
ever. 

Kimberley  may  be  shortly  described  as 
an  irregular  camp  of  one-storied  huts, 
some  built  entirely  of  corrugated  iron, 
others  of  sun-dried  bricks;  but  all  with 
corrugated-iron  roofs  gleaming  in  the  sun. 
The  richest  people,  as  well  as  the  poorest, 
are  content  with  the  one  story,  and  very 
pleasant  and  even  luxurious  some  of  the 
houses  are,  by  dint  of  broad  verandahs 
embowered  in  creepers,  and  shady  gar- 
dens. At  first  sight,  however,  a  really 
frightful  impression  of  hideousness  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  new-comer.  He  "  thirsts 
for  beauty  in  the  daily  drought  of  beauty, 
as  the  fields  for  August  rain."  But,  as 
time  goes,  on,  certain  charms  develop 
themselves  which  in  a  lovelier  land  might 
pass  unnoticed  or  be  but  slightly  appre- 
ciated. The  hot  and  arid  sand  turns  out 
to  be  amazingly  fertile  if  only  it  can  be 
drenched  with  water,  and  the  eye  rejoices 
more  than  can  easily  be  expressed  over 
every  blade  of  grass,  every  opening  flower, 
every  tall  green  shoot,  every  leafy  shadow. 
A  vivid  new  meaning  shines  out  in  many 
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and  many  a  Scripture  expression ;  we  can 
see  how  suddenly  "  the  desert "  can  ••  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  "  how  "in 
the  wilderness  "  after  rains  "  waters  break 
forth  and  streams  in  the  desert;"  how 
lovely  in  the  barren  and  dry  land  are  the 
44  willows  by  the  watercourses,"  We  can 
realize  as  never  before  what  the  sweet  rest 
must  have  been  by  the  wells  and  under 
the  palms  of  Elim,  and  the  delight  of  the 
44  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
Even  the  vast  monotony  of  the  rolling 
veldt  ends  by  winning  its  way  into  English 
hearts,  albeit  accustomed  to  the  deep 
lanes,  the  enclosed  gardens,  the  green  and 
mossy  nooks  of  the  pld  home;  and  a 
beaut v  of  its  own  makes  itself  felt  in  what 
may  be  well  described  in  the  words  of 
Isaiah  as  "  the  land  of  far  distances." 

From  Kimberley  we  paid  a  short  visit 
to  Bloemfontein,  driving  in  a  hired  Cape 
cart,  with  four  little  horses,  and  sleeping 
on  the  road  at  a  posting-house.  Passing 
from  Kimberley  with  its  money-making, 
and  diamond  market,  and  smart  shops, 
and  "go-ahead ness,"  into  the  Free  State, 
with  its  undulating  desert  solitudes,  its 
wagons  with  spans  of  oxen  trekking  at  a 
mile  an  hour,  and  its  scattered  home- 
steads, was  like  driving  out  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  J  into  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis. 

Our  journey  was  very  pleasant  and  in- 
teresting, and  would  have  been  throughout 
delightful  but  for  the  all-penetrating  desert 
dust  and  for  one  great  thunderstorm.  The 
monotony  of  the  endless  expanse  of  veldt 
was  relieved  by  the  strange  effects  of 
mirage,  the  vivid  green  oases  (namely, 
farmsteads  with  shady  trees  and  dams  of 
water),  the  mere-cats  (little  burrowing 
creatures,  something  between  a  squirrel 
and  a  rabbit  to  look  at),  the  vultures,  the 
ostriches  (though  tame),  the  sunset  and 
the  magnificent  night  sky,  which  in  those 
regions  has  a  vault  immeasurably  higher 
than  we  are  used  to  at  home.  The  storm 
caught  us  as  we  were  approaching  Bloem- 
fontein, and  drove  us  to  shelter  in  a  hen- 
house from  the  mighty  hailstones,  which 
rattled  with  deafening  clatter  on  the  iron 
roof.  The  roads,  or  rather  tracks,  into 
the  town  were  turned  into  torrents,  and 
we  had  some  difficulty  in  making  our  way 
in  as  night  fell.  The  streets  looked  white 
as  with  snow,  from  the  piles  of  hailstones, 
and  for  the  first  time  things  felt  like  an 
English,  not  an  African,  November.  The 
gardens,  which  had  been  at  their  best, 
were  utterly  stripped,  and  nearly  all  the 
glass  in  the  town  was  smashed.  Thus  we 
did  not  see  poor  Bloemfontein  to  advan- 


tage.   Compared  with   Kimberley,    how- 
ever, it  struck  us  as  exceedingly  pretty. 

We  returned  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight, 
and,  shortly  after,  Spencer  left  me  with 
Albert,  and  set  out  for  Johannesburg  in  a 
cumbersome  old  coach,  that  looked  as  if 
it  had  carried  the  mails  in  England  about 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  Six  or  eight 
horses  were  **  inspanned  "  (*.*.,  harnessed) 
into  this  machine;  and  the  unfortunate 
Spencer  underwent  a  five  days'  journey, 
imprinted  forever  on  his  memory  by  the 
combination  of  heat,  dust,  and  jolting,  not 
to  speak  of  crowded  fellow-passengers,  in- 
cluding three  babies.  He  went  on  to  Pre- 
toria, and  returned  through  Natal,  em- 
barking at  Durban,  and  spending  a  week 
at  Capetown  on  his  way  home. 

Spencer's  letters  and  other  accounts  I 
have  since  seen  of  Johannesburg,  do  not 
tempt  one  to  settle  down  there  just  at 
present.  True,  money  can  be  made  in  the 
gold-markets  at  a  marvellous  rate,  but 
prices  are  enormously  high,  and  a  drought, 
such  as  is  common  in  South  Africa,  brings 
with  it  terrible  consequences,  owing  to  the 
difficulties  of  transport.  There  is  no  rail- 
way as  yet  within  three  hundred  miles, 
and  the  town  depends  entirely  for  its  sup- 
plies on  cattle  and  horse  transport.  Quite 
recently,  under  prolonged  drought,  these 
animals  died  in  great  numbers,  and  Jo- 
hannesburg was  brought  face  to  face  with 
famine.  A  few  months  ago,  I  read  the 
following  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  which 
well  describes  the  state  of  things,  and 
teaches  us  the  wholesome  lesson  that  man 
cannot  live  by  gold  alone.  It  is  an  En- 
glish lady  who  writes  : — 

44  We  went  by  train  from  Durban  to 
Ladysraith,  and  thence  by  coach  to  the 
Golden  City,  to  Johannesburg.  What  a 
journey !  Rough  is  no  name  for  it.  We 
had  ten  horses,  two  drivers,  fourteen  pas- 
sengers, did  sixty  miles  a  day,  with  a  meal 
every  time  the  coach  stopped  at  a  station. 
On  the  way  we  saw  many  evidences  of 
the  terrible  drought  which  has  been  afflict- 
ing this  country,  horses  and  oxen  lying 
dead  in  great  numbers.  There  had  been 
but  two  or  three  showers  in  eight  months, 
and  the  grass  was  therefore  all  burnt  up. 
We  reached  Johannesburg  October  10th, 
six  weeks  and  one  day  after  leaving  New- 
castle. The  town  surprised  us.  It  is  the 
largest  in  Africa,  though  only  three  years 
old,  and  three  hundred  miles  from  a  rail- 
way. Our  lodgings  cost  us  £\o  each  per 
month,  rising  first  to  £\2  and  then  to 
;£i5,  so  we  determined  to  have  a  house  of 
our  own.  One  man  asked  ^300  a  year  for 
a  furnished  house,  and  actually  got  ^360. 
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Finally,  we  secured  a  four-room  cottage 
for  /20  a  month,  taking  in  three  gentle- 
men lodgers  at  ;£i2  a  month  each.  Pro- 
visions are  at  famine  prices,  and  as  beer 
is  4x.  a  bottle  our  friends  had  better  sign 
the  pledge  before  they  come  out  here. 
Everybody  lives  well  and  eats  plenty,  in 
spite  of  the  high  prices.  We  enjoy  splen- 
did health,  and  don't  seem  to  mind  the 
heat.  There  are  sixty  doctors  here,  and 
four  hundred  public-houses  in  the  town 
already.  The  most  disagreeable  things 
are  the  dust  storms,  and  the  streets  are 
not  paved  at  all.  My  husband  got  a  place 
with  a  salary  of  /240  a  year.  He  met 
two  joiners  whom  ne  knew,  and  they  said 
they  were  making  ^12  10s,  a  week  each. 
Bakers  and  cooks  make  most  money  here. 
They  get  nearly  anything  they  like  to 
charge,  as  people  are  fond  of  good  living. 
Rain  has  now  come,  so  that  we  may  expect 
a  return  of  prosperity,  and  easier  prices 
in  the  provision  market.  When  we  ar- 
rived prices  were :  Flour  141.  per  stone, 
butter  7s.  6d.  per  lb.,  eggs  41.  6d.  a  dozen, 
condensed  milk  21.6V.  a  tin,  fresh  milk  zr. 
a  quart,  sugar  is.  per  lb.,  oatmeal  is.  gd. 
per  lb.,  meat  gd.  and  if.,  cabbages  21.  6d. 
each,  lettuce  }s.  a  head,  potatoes  141.  a 
stone,  bread  6d.  for  a  loaf  the  size  of  your 
penny  ones." 

Drainage,  moreover,  is  still  in  an  un- 
healthy condition,  and  fevers  are  rife,  of 
course  aggravated  by  drink. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  fine  field 
here  for  British  enterprise,  and  there  is  a 
glorious  field  open  before  the  Church.  It 
will  be  her  own  fault  if  she  does  not  win  a 
great  victory  in  the  Gold  Fields.  The  first 
English  clergyman  (who,  by  the  by,  is  an 
Irishman),  Mr.  Darragh,  has  made  a 
grand  beginning,  and  has  already  an  active 
staff  under  him.  I  was  told  that  in  his 
Christmas  day  offertory  bags  he  found 
£500. 

By  contrast  with  Johannesburg,  Kim- 
berley  prices  are  not  unreasonably  high, 
but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  coppers  are 
ever  to  be  seen.  A  threepenny  bit  —  called 
a  tickey — is  the  lowest  coin  current.  Al- 
bert's sidesman,  on  one  occasion,  spoke 
with  great  wrath  of  having  found  a  copper 
in  the  offertory  bag,  and  said  he  had  an- 
nounced that  the  very  next  that  was  found 
there  he  would  throw  down  the  first  well 
he  came  to. 

During  the  remainder  of  my  stay  at 
Kimberley  I  had  few  events  to  chronicle, 
except  a  two  nights'  visit  to  Barkly  West, 
a  pretty  place  on  the  Vaal  River,  whither 
we  posted  in  the  public  conveyance,  a 
Cape   cart  carrying  nine  people.    These 


carts  are  very  well  adapted  to  the  veldt- 
travelling,  being  strongly  built,  and  well 
hung  on  two  wheels ;  while  a  tilt,  with  can- 
vas sides  to  it,  is  a  protection  from  either 
sun  or  rain.  A  single  horse  in  harness  is 
hardly  ever  seen ;  even  the  carts  carrying 
only  four  people,  which  are  the  cabs  of 
Kimberley,  have  always  a  pair. 

The  Kimberley  diamonds  are  of  very 
various  tints;  the  highly  admired  pure 
white  being  rare,  and  amber-colored,  lilac, 
pinkish,  bluish,  and  black  abundant.  One 
magnificent  diamond,  of  the  finest  white 
color,  fourteen  and  one-half  carats  in 
weight,  and  valued  at  ,£20,000,  we  had  the 
good  luck  to  see.  This  truly  precious 
stone  had  been  found  in  the  river-diggiogs 
at  Jagersfontein,  not  far  off ;  the  "  dry  dig- 
gings "do  not  often  produce  the  best  white 
stones.  When  we  first  arrived  we  were 
taken  to  see  the  "  washing,"  and  most  in- 
teresting it  was  to  be  given  a  triangular 
piece  of  tin  and  set  to  work  sorting  out  the 
diamonds  from  a  heap  of  newly  washed 
"blue"  (/.*.,  diamondiferous  rock,  that 
has  been  crumbled  by  exposure  to  the 
weather).  I  think  I  must  have  picked  out 
twenty  or  twenty-five  in  half  an  hour,  but 
they  were  all  small.  Even  in  the  rough, 
many  of  the  stones  are  bright  and  easily 
detected. 

Later,  I  went  down  the  Bultfontein  mine 
in  a  "  tub  "  or  rather  a  barrel.  There  are 
underground  workings,  but  I  was  content 
with  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  enormous 
quarry,  in  the  said  barrel,  accompanied  by 
a  manager.  It  was  worked  on  chains  by 
machinery,  and  took  me  down  with  per- 
fect smoothness  and  safety.  A  small  white 
diamond,  sticking  out  of  the  "blue  "  being 
picked  up  just  as  I  got  to  the  bottom,  was 
presented  to  me  in  honor  of  the  occasion, 
after  a  world  of  formalities,  necessary  as  a 
precaution  against  1.  D.  B'ism.*  For  a 
time  I  had  this  treasure  in  my  room  at  the 
parsonage,  before  getting  the  license ;  and 
I  was  accordingly  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  "  run  in  "  by  the  police. 

On  January  16,  Albert  took  the  second 
half  of  his  holiday,  and  escorted  me  back 
to  Capetown.  My  good-bye  to  Kimberley 
was  a  sad  wrench  ;  "  Casual  City "  had 
endeared  itself  to  me,  and  it  was  melan- 
choly to  reflect  how  improbable  it  was  that 
I  should  ever  visit  it  again.  There  was 
one  evening  walk  with  my  brother  which 
I  shall  always  remember,  on  the  top  of  the 
"heap"  behind  his  little  iron  church. 
The  "  heaps,"  though  not  at  all  unlike  the 

•  /.#.,  the  trade  of  the  Illicit  Diamond  Bayer,  by 
!  means  of  which  a  million's  worth  of  diamonds  are  an- 
!  nually  stolen. 
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mounds  of  coal-refuse  with  which  many 
of  us  are  only  too  familiar  in  England,  have 
one  difference ;  they  are  mercifully  not 
black,  but  of  bluish  grey  and  reddish 
hues;  and  the  coarse-foliaged  "tobacco- 
tree  "(so  called)  and  great  flowering  this- 
tles and  other  rather  pretty  weeds  contrive 
to  grow  on  their  sides.  "  The  view  over 
the  "West  End,"  scattering  its  little 
houses  scantily  over  the  veldt  with  the 
wide  horizon,  and  the  pretty  sbadv  garden- 
plots  nearer  home,  in  the  lovely  sunset 
light,  was  really  charming. 

Pretty  nearly  all  our  friends  came  to 
the  station  to  see  us  off.  At  De  Aar  we 
branched  off  into  the  eastern  province; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  enjoy- 
ment, to  our  desert-wearied  eyes,  of  the 
lovely  vegetation,  the  hills  and  valleys  that 
we  entered  upon  in  a  few  hours'  time.  For 
miles  the  railway  passed  through  groves 
of  mimosa,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance ; 
and  we  saw  clumps  of  aloes  with  gigantic 
flower-spikes,  bushes  of  geranium,  trees 
and  shrubs  in  endless  variety.  Tracts  of 
thorny  "  bush  "  which  would  make  rags 
and  tatters  of  English  clothes  and  skins, 
gave  one  a  vivid  idea  of  the  difficulties  of 
guerilla  warfare  in  a  country  where  the 
enemy,  unencumbered  by  garments  and 
with  a  tough  polished  black  hide  that  can 
resist  most  things,  must  find  convenient 
covert  in  this  impervious  jungle.  But  we 
may  hope  that  the  days  of  native  wars  in 
South  Africa  are  over.  It  was  pleasant, 
while  travelling  across  the  "Karoo"  on 
our  way  to  Kimberley,  to  notice  the  pros- 
perous-looking natives,  and  the  jolly  little 
black  children  tumbling  out  of  their  huts 
to  grin  at  the  train,  and  to  feel  that,  under 
the  English  flag,  the  old  Bible  words,  so 
significant  of  the  chiefest  blessing  in  days 
of  oppression,  are  true  now  of  these  races  ; 
"none  shall  make  them  afraid."  How 
different  in  the  regions  of  kidnappery, 
slave-trading,  and  freebooting!  England 
has  not  always  had  clean  hands,  alas !  in 
her  transactions  with  natives,  but  she  has 
of  late  years  awakened  to  her  duty,  and 
may  now  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  dealing 
justly  with  the  colored  people  who  come 
under  her  rule.  If  only  strong  measures 
are  taken  to  put  down  the  sale  of  spirits 
among  the  natives  (as  is  now  done  with 
considerable  success  in  Natal),  we  shall 
have  got  rid  of  the  worst  remaining  blot 
on  our  shield.  The  subject  is  being  seri- 
ously taken  up,  and  there  is  every  hope  it 
will  be  effectively  dealt  with.  Hard  ex- 
perience has  proved  that,  among  the  black 
races  of  Africa,  alcohol  is  an  unmitigated 
curse.  Moderation  is  practically  unknown ; 


the  native's  view  of  drink  is  raw  brandy 
by  the  tumblerful,  and  his  aim,  furious  or 
helpless  drunkenness.  It  does  not  appear 
to  exterminate  the  people,  but  it  brutalizes 
and  degrades  them  in  every  conceivable 
way. 

Some  of  the  scenery  on  our  journey 
reminded  me  of  a  glorihed  Surrey,  till  the 
sight  of  ostriches,  mincing  along  by  the 
side  of  the  railway  with  a  peculiar  air  of 
affectation,  or  of  natives  dressed  simply 
in  ochre-colored  blankets,  brought  me 
back  to  Africa. 

As  we  neared  the  coast,  the  air  lost  its 
dryness,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Grahams- 
town  in  the  dark,  and  stood  on  the  plat- 
form in  a  drizzling  rain,  we  might  have 
been  at  a*n  English  station  in  the  month 
of  June. 

We  spent  a  most  pleasant  week  at  the 
bishop's  house,  albeit  unfortunately  minus 
host  and  hostess,  who  were  in  England. 
The  bishop's  sister,  Miss  Webb,  was  our 
kind  entertainer.  A  short  railway  journey 
took  us  to  Port  Elizabeth,  where  we  em- 
barked for  Capetown  on  the  Donald  Currie 
S.S.  Hawarden  Castle.     ' 

Again  I  was  welcomed  by  Sir  Hercules 
and  Lady  Robinson,  who  received  Albert 
and  me  at  their  lovely  summer  villa  on 
the  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  at  Ronde- 
bosch.  My  brother  saw  me  off  on  the 
Union  S.S.  Moor,  on  February  6. 

On  board  the  same  steamer,  I  found  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Maund,  in 
charge  of  two  chiefs,  natives  of  Matabele- 
land,  whom  he  was  bringing  over  on  a 
visit  to  England,  with  a  Dutchman  named 
Colenbrander  as  interpreter.  Before  long, 
Lieutenant  Maund  related  to  me  the  his- 
tory of  these  chiefs  and  of  the  mission  on 
which  they  were  bound  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
of  sufficient  interest  to  give  at  length. 

Lieutenant  Maund  was  in  the  latter  part 
of  1888  travelling  in  Matabeleland.  He 
was  an  agent  of  some  gold-mining  com- 
pany, and  while  there  he  paid  a  visit  to 
King  Lobengulo  (whom  he  had  known 
before),  probably  to  bargain  with  him. 
An  interpreter  was  present,  through  whom 
they  conversed.  Now  the  king,  though  a 
mere  savage,  is  a  shrewd  man  and  is  quite 
aware  of  the  danger  he  is  in  from  the  near 
neighborhood  of  the  Transvaal  Dutch  and 
the  Portuguese.  Since  the  great  gold- 
rush  into  the  Transvaal  the  Dutch  have 
been  naturally  moving  off  northward,  after 
selling  their  land  to  the  new-comers. 
Their  desire  undoubtedly  has  been  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Lobengulo  and  get  a 
footing  in  his  country ;  but  he  has  no  idea 
of  coming  under  their  domination.     He 
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has  a  still  greater  horror  naturally  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  are  only  known  to  the 
black  races  as  slave-dealers,  and  who  even 
at  that  time  had  begun  to  show  great 
symptoms  of  coveting  the  Mashona  coun- 
try which  "  marches  "  with  their  frontier. 
(We  know  how  unjustifiable  an  aggression 
they  have  lately  been  attempting  in  that 
direction.) 

The  king  said  to  Lieutenant  Maund  : "  I 
am  afraid  of  being  eaten  up  by  either  the 
Portuguese  or  the  Boers  —  the  Boers 
come  into  my  country  and  the  Portuguese 
also  come ;  but  I  will  not  have  them  to 
eat  me  up.  I  wish  to  make  friends  with 
the  Great  White  Queen,  but  the  Boers  tell 
me  there  is  no  White  Queen — that  En- 
gland has  been  eaten  up  by  the  Dutch 
long  ago.  I  don't  know  what  to  believe 
among  them  all.  You  must  do  this  for  me, 
Maundy  —  you  must  take  two  of  my  chiefs 
home  with  you  to  England  and  let  them 
see  the  Great  White  Queen  for  them- 
selves, and  bring  me  word  again." 

Now  Lieutenant  Maund,  being  a  private 

fentleman  occupied  with  his  own  affairs, 
ad  no  fancy  for  this  very  ticklish  mis- 
sion. He  had  no  authority,  he  could  not 
possibly  obtain  instructions  from  the  high 
commissioner,  for  he  was  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  telegraph 
wire,  and  in  short  he  tried  to  excuse  him- 
self. In  a  moment  the  king's  countenance 
changed,  and  he  said :  *'  Aaou !  then  you 
are  as  bad  as  the  rest  of  them."  My  im- 
pression is,  though  he  did  not  tell  me  so, 
that  he  would  have  risked  his  neck  had 
he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  At  all  events, 
he  saw  that  he  would  be  throwing  away  a 
very  great  chance  for  England,  inasmuch 
as  this  was  a  distinct  offer  of  friendship 
on  the  part  of  an  independent  prince, 
whose  dominions  may  be  roughly  said  to 
cover  a  territory  about  twice  the  size  of 
Germany  and  rich  in  gold.  Had  Lieuten- 
ant Maund  refused  the  mission,  the  king 
would  have  believed  all  the  stories  of 
there  being  no  White  Queen,  and  would 
have  gone  in  for  the  most  favorable  bar- 
gain he  could  with  the  Dutch,  as  second- 
best. 

Lieutenant  Maund  accordingly  said : 
41  Well,  1  will  do  what  you  wish ;  but  1 
must  first  know  where  the  money  is  to 
come  from.  I  have  none,  and  it  will  re- 
quire a  large  sum." 

The  king  replied :  "  Do  you  think  I 
should  ask  you  to  do  this  thing,  and  not 
pay  for  it  ?  How  much  do  you  want  ?  " 
Lieutenant  Maund  answered,  ";£6oo." 
Without  another  word,  Lobengulo  stalked 
out  of  his  kraal,  went  up  to  a  wagon,  and 


brought  out  of  it  the  money  in  English 

fold.    (Our  money  is  current  through  the 
)utch  States,  and  no  doubt  the  king  had 
made  it  by  trading.) 

Lieutenant  Maund  then  asked  what  men 
he  was  to  take.  Two  old  chiefs  were 
chosen,  one  over  seventy-five,  the  other 
not  much  younger.  He  said :  "  These  old 
men  will  die  of  the  cold  in  England  ;  you 
don't  know  what  an  English  March  is." 
"Oh,"  replied  the  king  "they  won't  both 
die ;  "  and  he  explained  that  these  partic- 
ular men  were  to  go,  because  the  elder  one 
was  his  "Memory"  and  the  other  his 
44  Tongue."  The  name  of  the 4*  Memory  " 
was  u  Babyjane,"  that  of  the  4*  Tongue  f'  I 
forget.  The  former  was  a  quiet,  observant 
old  fellow  ;  the  latter  a  great  talker. 

All  difficulties  being  thus  met,  Lieuten- 
ant Maund  took  the  chiefs  in  charge.  (Ba- 
byjane, I  think,  was  father-in-law  to  the 
king,  or  rather,  oneoi  his  fathers-in-law.) 
I  believe  he  could  not  obtain  clothing  for 
them  till  they  reached  Kiraberley.  From 
thence  he  telegraphed  word  of  his  mission 
to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  and,  having 
engaged  an  interpreter,  the  whole  party 
arrived  at  Capetown  about  ten  days  before 
I  got  there  myself  on  my  way  home. 

On  their  arrival,  Lieutenant  Maund  nat- 
urally found  the  high  commissioner  some- 
what suspicious  of  the  whole  story.  It 
was  manifest  that  if  these  men  were  not 
impostors,  as  he  at  first  imagined,  the  mis- 
sion was  of  great  importance,  and  he 
justly  considered  that  he  ought  to  be  the 
responsible  person  in  the  matter.  Since 
hearing  of  the  mission  he  had  had  per- 
emptory instructions  from  Downing  Street 
not  to  give  any  sanction  to  it,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly refused  to  do  so.  Lieutenant 
Maund,  however,  in  many  interviews  made 
it  clear  to  Sir  Hercules  that  he  had  really 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  He  could 
not  have  refused  Lobengulo,  and  if  the 
chiefs  were  sent  back  to  their  own  country 
from  Capetown  they  would  inevitably  be 
put  to  death.  It  became  clear  that  go 
they  must,  with  or  without  permission  ; 
and  the  high  commissioner,  having  learnt 
all  the  facts  of  the  case,  telegraphed  to 
Lord  Knutsford  that  in  his  opinion  it 
would  be  for  British  interests  if  her  Maj- 
esty would  grant  the  interview.  No  an- 
swer from  Downing  Street  was  received 
before  the  ship  sailed;  and  finally  they 
took  their  passage  without  it  on  board  the 
Union  S.S.  the  Moor,  on  which  I  also 
embarked. 

The  two  chiefs  were  completely  bewil- 
dererd  by  the  ship  and  the  sea,  and  for 
some  time  uttered  not  a  word.    They  were 
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fortunately  not  seasick,  or  probably  they 
would  have  considered  themselves  be- 
witched. At  last  one  of  them  said :  "  We 
get  up,  and  we  go  to  bed,  night  after 
night,  day  after  day,  and  always  water! 
always  water ! "  They  called  the  steamer 
"  the  great  kraal  that  pushes  through  the 
water."  When  we  reached  "the  Dol- 
drums" (/.*,  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Equator),  one  oi  them  said  to  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman on  board :  "  Does  the  great  water 
all  belong  to  the  White  Queen?"  "In- 
deed it  does,"  replied  this  very  loyal  Irish- 
man. 

I  had  an  interview  with  them,  and  took 
pains  to  convince  them  there  was  a  White 
Queen,  assuring  them  I  had  had  the  honor 
of  serving  her  Majesty  and  had  kissed  her 
hand.  One  of  them  thereupon  touched 
his  eyes  and  replied:  "We  believe  it,  as 
you  say  so,  but  we  are  taking  our  own 
eyes  to  see."  When  we  got  into  rough 
weather  in  the  Bay,  they  said :  "  The  river 
is  full  to-day."  Off  Lisbon,  when  told  it 
was  Portuguese,  they  sat  on  deck  with 
their  backs  turned  to  it,  and  said :  "How 
is  it  the  White  Queen  allows  Portugal 
between  her  and  Africa  ?  " 

During  the  voyage  I  considered  very 
much  how  I  could  advance  the  cause.  I 
became  very  anxious  indeed  that  it  should 
be  successful,  and  that  we  should  contrive 
an  interview,  but  I  believe  we  should 
never  have  managed  it  if  we  had  not  for- 
tunately touched  at  Madeira,  and  taken  on 
board  Lord  Lothian.  I  knew  very  well 
that,  even  if  Lord  Knutsford  approved  of 
this  deputation,  there  might  still  be  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  her  Majesty's  con- 
sent to  an  interview,  as  she  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  stray  black  men,  espe- 
cially with  no  accredited  person  in  attend- 
ance on  them.  However,  when  I  saw 
Lord  Lothian,  I  thought  at  once  that  he 
was  the  best  person  to  interest  in  the 
matter,  as  a  member  of  the  government, 
though  not  in  the  Cabinet.  Fortunately 
I  knew  him  slightly,  and  I  thought  if  I 
could  interest  him  he  would  probably  in- 
fluence the  Cabinet,  while  his  opinion 
would  be  one  likely  to  weigh  with  her 
Majesty.  We  had  not  much  time,  for  we 
took  him  on  board  on  Friday,  and  we 
landed  at  Southampton  on  Tuesday,  but  I 
at  once  introduced  him  to  Lieutenant 
Maund  and  to  Mr.  Selous  (who  was  also 
with  us,  and  who  knew  Matabeleland  well, 
as  he  spends  most  of  his  time  hunting 
there),  and  by  the  time  we  landed  Lord 
Lothian,  after  an  interview  with  the  two 
chiefs  and  after  hearing  the  whole  history, 
was  quite  as  keenly  interested  as  I  was, 


and  assured  me  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  bring  about  the  interview. 

On  the  Tuesday  when  we  arrived  at 
Southampton  a  brother  of  Lieutenant 
Maund  came  on  board,  and  he  caused  us 
some  dismay  by  saying  that  her  Majesty 
was  going  to  Biarritz  the  very  following 
Monday.  So  we  had  very  little  time  to 
spare.  Lieutenant  Maund  gave  up  all  for 
lost,  but  I  assured  him  that  the  hurry  was 
all  for  the  best,  as  there  would  be  so  little 
time  for  pros  and  cons.  On  the  Thurs- 
day afternoon  I  received  a  happy  letter 
from  him,  saying  that  consent  had  been 
given,  and  that  the  chiefs  were  to  be  taken 
to  Windsor  Castle  on  Saturday  at  three 
o'clock.  I  hoped  all  was  now  in  good 
train,  but  on  the  following  day  —  Friday 
afternoon  —  a  terrible  hitch  occurred:. 
Lieutenant  Maund  wrote  me  word  that, 
though  the  chiefs  were  to  be  welcomed, 
he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
them  —  the  fact  being,  as  Sir  Hercules 
had  foreseen,  that  it  is  not  usual  for  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  to  be  received  on  such  a 
mission  at  court.  He  wrote  to  me  there- 
fore to  say  that  he  was  in  a  great  difficulty ; 
he  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  intrude  on 
her  Majesty,  but  the  chiefs  would  not  stir 
without  him.  They  said :  '•  The  king  told 
us  that  Maundy  was  to  be  our  father. 
We  were  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  Great 
White  Queen ;  we  don't  understand  this 
at  all,  and  if  Maundy  does  not  go  with  us 
we  shall  go  straight  home  to  Matabele- 
land." 

I  immediately  tried  to  find  Lord  Knuts- 
ford, and  put  the  case  before  him,  but  I 
could  not  succeed  in  seeing  him  ;  I  could 
merely  send  a  note  up  to  his  room.  How- 
ever, late  in  the  evening  I  ascertained 
that  Lord  Lothian  had  set  to  work  afresh, 
and  had  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  that 
all  was  settled  for  the  interview  on  the 
following  day.  It  is  amusing  to  notice 
how  these  two  blacks  had  brought  all  the 
authorities  round ! 

The  interview  took  place,  and  the  queen 
received  them  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
having  no  doubt  by  this  time  become 
thoroughly  interested  in  the  whole  matter. 
Lieutenant  Maund  came  to  report  prog- 
ress to  me  immediately  after  his  return 
from  Windsor.  He  said  her  Majesty  had 
sent  a  carriage  to  meet  them,  and  that  she 
also  ordered  a  turn-out  of  fifty  Lifeguards- 
men  in  St.  George's  Hall.  These  magnif- 
icent soldiers  are,  I  think,  all  over  six  feet 
one  inch,  and  they  impressed  the  chiefs 
extremely  when  once  they  had  ascertained 
that  they  were  not  stuffed.  The  cjueen 
then  received  them  in  the  corridor.    They 
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were  introduced  by  Lord  Knutsford,  who 
related  to  her  Majesty  the  whole  history, 
and  then  placed  in  the  queen's  own  hand 
Lobengulo's  letter,  in  which  he  asked  for 
the  queen's  protection  against  his  ene- 
mies, and  promised  in  return  to  be  her 
friend.  This  letter  Lieutenant  Maund 
had  written  down  from  the  king's  dicta- 
tion and  had  caused  him  to  affix  to  it  some 
kind  of  seal.  When  the  letter  was  placed 
in  the  queen's  hands  the  delight  of  the 
chiefs  was  extreme  ;  their  end  was  accom- 
plished. They  were  then  entertained  at 
luncheon,  and  had  golden  goblets  to  drink 
out  of,  which  they  imagined  were  from 
the  queen's  own  table.  They  were  also 
shown  St.  George's  Chapel  and  the  curi- 
osities of  Windsor,  and  amongst  other 
things  they  were  especially  pleased  to 
see  Cetewayo's  assegai.  On  the  Monday 
Lieutenant  Maund  brought  the  chiefs  to 
wish  me  good-bye.  They  were  radiant, 
and  when  I  asked  them  if  they  knew  at 
once  which  was  the  queen,  they  replied 
together:  "Oh,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
which  was  the  queen." 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  queen 
very  kindly  spoke  to  them  and  asked  them 
if  they  felt  the  cold,  to  which  they  replied  : 
44  How  should  we  feel  the  cold,  when  there 
is  a  great  queen  who  can  make  it  either 
hot  or  cold?"  They  were  afterwards 
taken  to  see  Woolwich  and  the  great 
guns ;  and  also  a  parade  of  troops  at  Al- 
dershot.  They  made  some  acquaintance 
with  London  society,  and  were  taken  to 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral. The  elder  of  the  two,  Babyjane, 
especially  was  struck  with  religious  awe 
when  he  saw  these  great  churches.  Shortly 
after  they  re-embarked  for  Africa,  and  I 
have  since  heard  they  arrived  home  in 
safety. 

This  piece  of  Matabele  history  has,  as 
will  at  once  be  seen,  a  significant  bearing 
on  the  present  Portuguese  crisis.  As  in 
the  eyes  of  the  natives  themselves  the 
only  question  is  "which  White  Power 
shall  eat  them  up"  they  very  naturally 
prefer  that  power  which  is  likely  to  per- 
form the  ceremony  with  kindness  and  jus- 
tice. Now  they  Know  well  enough  that, 
.under  England's  protection,  native  powers 
are  guarded  from  rapine,  and  Lobengulo 
is  accordingly  willing  to  place  himself,  in 
mere  self-defence,  under  British  protec- 
tion. He  is,  however,  a  slippery  savage, 
and  if  we  shilly-shally  in  the  matter  he 
will  have  no  scruple  whatever  in  throwing 
us  over,  and  making  the  best  terms  he  can 
with  the  Portuguese.  I  trust  that  nothing 
will   tempt   us  to  interfere  with  any  just 


claims  that  Portugal  or  any  other  power 
may  possess  in  South  Africa;  but  we  are 
bound  to  prevent  unjust  aggression  upon 
territories  where  England,  backed  by  the 
support  of  the  native  rulers,  has  a  prior 
claim. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  COURTING  OF  DINAH  SH/.DD. 

All  day  I  had  followed  at  the  heels  of 
a  pursuing  army  engaged  on  one  of  the 
finest  battles  that  ever  camp  of  exercise 
beheld.  Thirty  thousand  troops  had  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  government  of  India 
been  turned  loose  over  a  few  thousand 
square  miles  of  country  to  practise  in 
peace  what  they  would  never  attempt  in 
war.  Consequently  cavalry  charged  un- 
shaken infantry  at  the  trot.  Infantry  cap- 
tured artillery  by  frontal  attacks  delivered 
in  line  of  quarter  columns,  and  mounted 
infantry  skirmished  up  to  the  wheels  of  an 
armored  train  which  carried  nothing  more 
deadly  than  a  twenty-five  pounder  Arm- 
strong, two  Nordenfeldts,  and  a  few  score 
volunteers,  all  cased  in  three-eighths-inch 
boiler-plate.  Yet  it  was  a  very  lifelike 
camp.  Operations  did  not  cease  at  sun- 
down ;  nobody  knew  the  country  and  no- 
body spared  man  or  horse.  There  was 
unending  cavalry  scouting  and  almost  un- 
ending forced  work  over  broken  ground. 
The  Army  of  the  South  had  finally  pierced 
the  centre  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and 
was  pouring  through  the  gap  hot-foot  to 
capture  a  city  of  strategic  importance.  Its 
front  extended  fanwise,  the  sticks  being 
represented  by  regiments  strung  out  along 
the  line  of  route  backwards  to  the  divi- 
sional transport  columns  and  all  the  lum- 
ber that  trails  behind  an  army  on  the  move. 
On  its  right  the  broken  left  of  the  Army 
of  the  North  was  flying  in  mass,  chased 
by  the  Southern  horse  and  hammered  by 
the  Southern  guns  till  these  had  been 
pushed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  last 
support.  Then  the  flying  sat  down  to 
rest,  while  the  elated  commandant  of  the 
pursuing  force  telegraphed  that  he  held 
all  in  check  and  observation. 

Unluckily  he  did  not  observe  that  three 
miles  to  his  right  flank  a  flying  column  of 
Northern  horse  with  a  detachment  of 
Ghoorkhas  and  British  troops  had  been 
pushed  round,  as  fast  as  the  falling  light 
allowed,  to  cut  across  the  entire  rear  of  the 
Southern  Army,  to  break,  as  it  were,  all 
the  ribs  of  the  fan  where  they  converged 
by  striking  at  the  transport,  reserve  am- 
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munition,  and  artillery  supplies.  Their 
instructions  were  to  go  in,  avoiding  the 
few  scouts  who  might  not  have  been  drawn 
off  by  the  pursuit,  and  create  sufficient 
excitement  to  impress  the  Southern  Army 
with  the  wisdom  of  guarding  their  own 
flank  and  rear  before  they  captured  cities. 
It  was  a  pretty  manoeuvre,  neatly  carried 
out. 

Speaking  for  the  second  division  of  the 
Southern  Army,  our  first  intimation  of  the 
attack  was  at  twilight  when  the  artillery 
were  laboring  in  deep  sand,  most  of  the 
escort  were  trying  to  help  them  out,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  infantry  had  gone 
on.  A  Noah's  Ark  of  elephants,  camels, 
and  the  mixed  menagerie  of  an  Indian 
transport-train  bubbled  and  squealed  be- 
hind the  guns,  when  there  appeared  from 
nowhere  in  particular  British  infantry  to 
the  extent  of  three  companies,  who  sprang 
to  the  heads  of  the  gun-horses  and  brought 
all  to  a  stand-still  amid  oaths  and  cheers. 

"  How's  that,  umpire?"  said  the  major 
commanding  the  attack,  and  with  one  voice 
the  drivers  and  limber  gunners  answered 
44  Hout ! "  while  the  colonel  of  artillery 
sputtered. 

"  All  your  scouts  are  charging  our  main 
body,"  said  the  major.  "  Your  flanks  are 
unprotected  for  two  miles.  I  think  we've 
broken  the  back  of  this  division.  And 
listen,  —  there  go  the  Ghoorkhas  ! " 

A  weak  fire  broke  from  the  rear-guard 
more  than  a  mile  away,  and  was  answered 
by  cheerful  howlings.  The  Ghoorkhas, 
who  should  have  swung  clear  of  the  second 
division,  had  stepped  on  its  tail  in  the 
dark,  but  drawing  off  hastened  to  reach 
the  next  line  of  attack  which  lay  almost 
parallel  to  us  five  or  six  miles  away. 

Our  column  swayed  and  surged  irreso- 
lutely,—  three  batteries,  the  divisional 
ammunition  reserve,  the  baggage,  and  a 
section  of  the  hospital  and  bearer  corps. 
The  commandant  ruefully  promised  to  re- 
port himself  "  cut  up  "  to  the  nearest  um- 
pire, and  commending  his  cavalry  and  all 
other  cavalry  to  the  special  care  of  Eblis, 
toiled  on  to  resume  touch  with  the  rest  of 
the  division. 

"  We'll  bivouac  here  to-night,"  said  the 
major ;  "  I  have  a  notion  that  the  Ghoor- 
khas will  get  caught.  They  may  want  us 
to  re-form  on.  Stand  easy  till  the  trans- 
port gets  away." 

A  hand  caught  my  beast's  bridle  and  led 
him  out  of  the  choking  dust ;  a  larger  hand 
deftly  canted  me  out  of  the  saddle ;  and 
two  of  the  hugest  hands  in  the  world  re- 
ceived me  sliding.  Pleasant  is  the  lot  of 
the  special  correspondent  who  falls  into 


such  hands  as  those  of  Privates  Mulvaney, 
Ortheris,  and  Learoyd. 

"  An'  that's  all  right," said  the  Irishman 
calmly.  "We  thought  we'd  find  you 
somewheres  here  by.  Is  there  anything 
av  yours  in  the  transport?  Orth'ris  '11 
fetch  ut  out." 

Ortheris  did  "  fetch  ut  out,"  from  under 
the  trunk  of  an  elephant,  in  the  shape  of 
a  servant  and  an  animal  both  laden  with 
medical  comforts.  The  little  man's  eyes 
sparkled. 

"  If  the  brutil  an'  licentious  soldiery  av 
these  parts  gets  sight  av  the  thruck,"  said 
Mulvaney,  making  practised  investigation, 
"they'll  loot  everything.  They're  bein' 
fed  on  iron-filin's  an'  dog-biscuit  these 
days,  but  glory's  no  compensation  for  a 
belly-ache.  Praise  be,  we're  here  to  pro- 
tect you,  sorr.  Beer,  sausage,  bread  (soft 
an'  that's  a  cur'osity),  soup  in  a  tin,  whis- 
key by  the  smell  av  ut,  an'  fowls  !  Mother 
av  Moses,  but  ye  take  the  field  like  a  con- 
fectioner !    '  Tis  scand'lus." 

"'Ere's  a  orficer,"  said  Ortheris  signifi- 
cantly. "When  the  sergent's  done  lushin' 
the  privit  may  clean  the  pot." 

I  bundled  several  things  into  Mulvaney's 
haversack  before  the  major's  hand  fell 
on  my  shoulder  and  he  said  tenderly: 
"  Requisitioned  for  the  queen's  service. 
Wolseley  was  quite  wrong  about  special 
correspondents.  They  are  the  soldiers 
best  friends.  Come  and  take  pot-luck  with 
us  to-night." 

And  so  it  happened  amid  laughter  and 
shoutings  that  my  well-considered  com- 
missariat melted  away  to  reappear  later  at 
the  mess-table,  which  was  a  water-proof 
sheet  spread  on  the  ground.  The  nying 
column  had  taken  three  days'  rations  with 
it,  and  there  be  few  things  nastier  than 
government  rations  —  especially  when 
government  is  experimenting  with  German 
toys.  Erbswurst,  tinned  beef  of  surpass- 
ing tinniness,  compressed  vegetables  and 
meat-biscuits  may  be  nourishing,  but  what 
Thomas  Atkins  wants  is  bulk  in  his  inside. 
The  major,  assisted  by  his  brother  officers, 
purchased  goats  for  the  camp,  and  so  made 
the  experiment  of  no  effect.  Long  before 
the  fatigue  party  sent  to  collect  brushwood 
had  returned,  the  men  were  settled  down* 
by  their  valises,  kettles  and  pots  had  ap- 
peared from  the  surrounding  country  and 
were  dangling  over  fires  as  the  kid  and 
the  compressed  vegetable  bubbled  togeth- 
er ;  there  rose  a  cheerful  clinking  of  mess- 
tins;  outrageous  demands  for  "a  little 
more  stuffin'  with  that  there  liver-wing ; " 
and  gust  on  gust  of  chaff  as  pointed  as  a 
bayonet  and  as  delicate  as  a  gun-butt. 
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"  The  boys  are  in  a  good  temper,"  said 
the  major.  "They'll  be  singing  presently. 
Well,  a  night  like  this  is  enough  to  make 
them  happy." 

Over  our  heads  burned  the  wonderful 
Indian  stars,  which  are  not  all  pricked  in 
on  one  plane  but  preserving  an  orderly 
perspective  draw  the  eye  through  the  vel- 
vet darkness  of  the  void  up  to  the  barred 
doors  of  heaven  itself.  The  earth  was  a 
grey  shadow  more  unreal  than  the  sky. 
We  could  hear  her  breathing  lightly  in  the 
pauses  between  the  howling  of  the  jack- 
als, the  movement  of  the  wind  in  the 
tamarisks,  and  the  fitful  mutter  of  mus- 
ketry-fire leagues  away  to  the  left.  A  na- 
tive woman  from  some  unseen  hut  began 
to  sing,  the  mail-train  thundered  past  on 
its  way  to  Delhi,  and  a  roosting  crow 
cawed  drowsily.  Then  there  was  a  belt- 
loosening  silence  about  the  fires,  and  the 
even  breathing  of  the  crowded  earth  took 
up  the  story. 

The  men,  full  fed,  turned  to  tobacco 
and  song,  —  their  officers  with  them. 
Happy  is  the  subaltern  who  can  win  the 
approval  of  the  musical  critics  in  his  regi- 
ment, and  is  honored  among  the  more  in- 
tricate step-dancers.  By  him,  as  by  him 
who  plays  cricket  craftily,  will  Thomas 
Atkins  stand  in  time  of  need,  when  he 
will  let  a  better  officer  go  on  alone,  The 
ruined  tombs  of  forgotten  Mussulman 
saints  heard  the  ballad  of  "  Agra  Town," 
"The  Buffalo  Battery,"  "Marching  to 
Kabul,"  "  The  long,  long  Indian  Day," 
"The  Place  where  the  Punkah-coolie 
died,"  and  that  crashing  chorus  which  an- 
nounces 

Youth's  daring  spirit,  manhood's  fire, 

Firm  hand  and  eagle  eye, 
Must  he  acquire,  who  would  aspire 

To  see  the  grey  boar  die. 

To-day,  of  all  those  jovial  thieves  who 
appropriated  my  commissariat  and  lay  and 
laughed  round  that  waterproof  sheet  not 
one  remains.  They  went  to  camps  that 
were  not  of  exercise  and  battles  without 
umpires.  Burmah,  the  Soudan,  and  the 
frontier,  —  fever  and  fight  —  took  them  in 
their  time. 

I  drifted  across  to  the  men's  fires  in 
search  of  Mulvaney  whom  I  found  strate- 
gically greasing  his  feet  by  the  blaze. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  lovely  in  the 
sight  of  a  private  thus  engaged  after  a 
long  day's  march,  but  when  you  reflect  on 
the  exact  proportion  of  the  "  might,  maj- 
esty, dominion,  and  power  "of  the  British 
Empire  that  stands  on  those  feet  you  take 
an  interest  in  the  proceedings. 


"  There's  a  blister,  bad  luck  to  ut,  on 
the  heel,"  said  Mulvaney.  "  I  can't  touch 
ut.    Prick  ut  out,  little  man." 

Ortheris  produced  his  housewife,  eased 
the  trouble  with  a  needle,  stabbed  Mul- 
vaney in  the  calf  with  the  same  weapon, 
and  was  incontinently  kicked  into  the  fire. 

"I've  bruk  the  best  av  my  toes  over 
you,  ye  grinnin*  child  av  disruption,"  said 
Mulvaney,  sitting  cross-legged,  and  nurs- 
ing his  feet ;  then  seeing  me :  "  Oh,  ut's 
you,  sorr !  Be  welkim,  an'  take  that  ma- 
raudin'  scutt's  place.  Jock,  hold  him 
down  on  the  cindhers  for  a  bit." 

But  Ortheris  escaped  and  went  else- 
where, as  I  took  possession  of  the  hollow 
he  had  scraped  for  himself  and  lined  with 
his  great-coat.  Learoyd  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fire  grinned  affably  and  in  a  minute 
fell  fast  asleep. 

"There's  the  height  av  politeness  for 
you,"  said  Mulvaney,  lighting  his  pipe 
with  a  flaming  branch.  "  But  Jock's  eaten 
half  a  box  av  your  sardines  at  wan  gulp, 
an'  I  think  the  tin  too.  What's  the  best 
wid  you,  sorr,  an'  how  did  you  happen  to 
be  on  the  losin*  side  this  day  when  we 
captured  you  ?  "  * 

"  The  Army  of  the  South  is  winning  all 
along  the  line,"  I  said. 

"Then  that  line's  the  hangman's  rope, 
savin'  your  presence.  You'll  learn  to-mor- 
row how  we  rethreated  to  dhraw  thim  on 
before  we  made  thim  trouble,  an'  that's 
what  a  woman  does.  By  the  same  tokin, 
we'll  be  attacked  before  the  dawnin'  an*  ut 
would  be  betther  not  to  slip  your  boots. 
How  do  I  know  that?  By  the  light  av 
pure  reason.  Here  are  three  companies 
av  us  ever  so  far  inside  av  the  enemy's 
flank  an'  a  crowd  av  roarin',  tarin',  squeal- 
in*  cavalry  gone  on  just  to  turn  out  the 
whole  hornet's  nest  av  them.  Av  course 
the  enemy  will  pursue,  by  brigades  like  as 
not,  an*  thin  we'll  have  to  run  for  ut.  Mark 
my  words.  I  am  av  the  opinion  av  Polo- 
nius  whin  he  said:  *  Don't  fight  wid  ivry 
scutt  for  the  pure  joy  av  fightin',  but  if 
you  do,  knock  the  nose  av  him  first  an' 
frequint.'  We  ought  to  ha'  gone  on  an' 
helped  the  Ghoorkhas." 

"  But  what  do  you  know  about  Polo- 
nius  ?  "  I  demanded.  This  was  a  new  side 
of  Mulvaney's  character. 

"All  that  Shakespeare  iver  wrote  an'  a 
dale  more  that  the  gallery  shouted,"  said 
the  man  of  war  carefully  lacing  his  boots. 
"  Did  I  not  tell  you  av  Silver's  theatre  in 
Dublin,  whin  I  was  younger  than  I  am 
now  an'  a  patron  av  the  drama?  Ould 
Silverwud  never  pay  actor  man  or  woman 
their  just  dues,  an'  by  consequince   his 
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companies  was  collapsible  at  the  last 
miout'.  Thin  the  bhoys  wud  clamor  to 
take  a  part,  an'  oft  as  not  ould  Silver  made 
them  pay  for  the  fun.  Faith,  I've  seen 
Hamlut  played  wid  a  new  black  eye  an9 
the  queen  as  full  as  a  cornucopia.  I  re- 
number wanst  Hogin  that  'listed  in  the 
Black  Tyrone  an1  was  shot  in  South 
Africa,  he  sejuced  ould  Silver  into  givin' 
him  Hamlut's  part  instid  avme  that  had  a 
fine  fancy  for  rhetoric  in  those  days.  Av 
course  I  wint  into  the  gallery  an'  began  to 
fill  the  pit  wid  other  peoples'  hats,  an'  I 
passed  the  time  av  day  to  Hogin,  walkin' 
through  Denmark  like  a  hamstrung  mule 
wid  a  pall  on  his  back.  *  Hamlut,  sez  I, 
*  there's  a  hole  in  your  heel.  Pull  up  your 
shtockins,  Hamlut,'  sez  1.  *  Hamlut,  Ham- 
lut, for  the  love  av  decincy  dhrop  that 
skull  an*  pull  up  your  shtockins.'  The 
whole  house  begun  to  tell  him  that.  He 
stopped  his  soliloquishms  mid-bet  ween. 
'My  shtockins  may  be  comin'  down  or 
they  may  not,'  sez*  he,  screwin'  his  eye 
into  the  gallery,  for  well  he  knew  who  I 
was.  '  But  afther  this  performince  is  over 
me  an'  the  Ghost'U  knock  the  head  off  av 
you,  Terence,  wid  your  ass's  bray !'  An' 
that's  how  I  come  to  know  about  Hamlut 
Eyah !  Those  days,  those  days !  Did 
you  iver  have  onendin'  devilmint  an'  noth- 
in'  to  pay  for  it  in  your  life,  sorr?  " 

"  Never,  without  having  to  pay,"  I  said. 

"That's  thrue !  'Tis  mane  whin  you 
considher  on  ut;  but  ut's  the  same  wid 
horse  or  fut.  A  headache  if  you  dhrink, 
an'  a  belly-ache  if  you  eat  too  much,  an'  a 
heart-ache  to  kape  all  down.  Faith  the 
beast  only  gets  the  colic,  an'  he's  the  lucky 
man." 

He  dropped  his  head  and  stared  into 
the  fire,  fingering  his  moustache  the  while. 
From  the  far  side  of  the  bivouac  the  voice 
of  Corbet-Nolan,  senior  subaltern  of  B 
Company  uplifted  itself  in  an  ancient  and 
much  appreciated  song  of  sentiment,  the 
men  moaning  melodiously  behind  him. 

The  north  wind  blew  coldly,  she  drooped  from 
that  hour, 

My  own  little  Kathleen,  my  sweet  little  Kath- 
leen, 

Kathleen,  my  Kathleen,  Kathleen  O'Moore ! 

With  forty-five  O's  in  the  last  word ; 
even  at  that  distance  you  might  have  cut 
the  soft  South  Irish  accent  with  a  shovel. 

"  For  all  we  take  we  must  pay,  but  the 
price  is  cruel  high,"  murmured  Mulvaney 
when  the  chorus  had  ceased. 

'•What's  the  trouble?"  I  said  gently, 
for  I  knew  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  inex- 
tinguishable sorrow. 


"  Hear  now,"  said  he.  "  Ye  know  what 
I  am  now.  I  know  what  I  mint  to  be  at 
the  beginnin'  av  my  service.  I've  tould 
you  time  an'  again,  an'  what  I  have  not 
Dinah  Shadd  has.  An'  what  am  I  ?  Oh, 
Mary  Mother  av  Hiven,  an  ould  dhrunken, 
untrustable  baste  av  a  privit  that  has  seen 
the  reg'ment  change  out  from  colonel  to 
drummer-boy,  not  wanst  or  twicest,  but 
scores  av  times !  Ay,  scores !  An'  me 
not  so  near  gettin'  promotion  as  in  the 
first !  An'  me  livin'  on  an'  kapin'  clear  av 
clink,  not  by  my  own  good  conduck,  but 
the  kindness  av  some  orf'cer-bhoy  young 
enough  to  be  son  to  me  !  Do  I  not  know 
ut?  Can  I  not  tell  whin  I'm  passed  over 
at  p'rade,  tho'  I'm  rockin'  full  av  liquor  an' 
ready  to  fall  all  in  wan  piece,  such  as  even 
a  suckin'  child  might  see,  bekaze,  *  Oh,  'tis 
only  ould  Mulvaney ! '  An'  whin  I'm  let 
off  in  ord'ly-room  through  some  thrick  of 
the  tongue  an'  a  ready  answer  an'  the 
ould  man's  mercy,  is  ut  smilin'  I  feel  whin 
I  fall  away  an'  go  back  to  Dinah  Shadd, 
thryin'  to  carry  ut  all  off  as  a  joke?  Not 
I !  'Tis  hell  to  me,  dumb  hell  through  ut 
all ;  an'  next  time  whin  the  fit  comes  I 
will  be  as  bad  again.  Good  cause  the 
reg'ment  has  to  know  me  for  the  best  sol- 
dier in  ut.  Better  cause  have  I  to  know 
mesilf  for  the  worst  man.  I'm  only  fit  to 
tache  the  new  drafts  what  I'll  niver  learn 
myself;  an'  I'm  sure,  as  tho'  I  heard  ut, 
that  the  mi  nut  wan  av  these  pink-eyed  re- 
cruitiesgets  away  from  my  •  Mind  ye  now/ 
an'  'Listen  to  tnis,  Jim,  bhoy,'  —  sure  I 
am  that  the  sergint  houlds  me  up  to  him 
for  a  warnin'.  So  I  tache,  as  they  say  at 
musketry-instruction,  by  direct  an'  rico- 
chet fire.  Lord  be  good  to  me,  for  I  have 
stud  some  throuble  ! " 

"  Lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,"  said  I,  not 
being  able  to  comfort  or  advise.  "  You're 
the  best  man  in  the  regiment,  and,  next 
to  Otheris,  the  biggest  fool.  Lie  down 
and  wait  till  we're  attacked.  What  force 
will  they  turn  out  ?    Guns,  think  you  ?  " 

•'  Try  that  wid  your  lorrds  an'  ladies, 
twistin'  an*  turnin'  the  talk,  tho'  you  mint 
ut  well.  Ye  cud  say  nothin'  to  help  me, 
an'  yet  ye  niver  knew  what  cause  I  had  to 
be  what  I  am." 

u  Begin  at  the  beginning  and  go  on  to 
the  end,"  I  said  royally.  "  But  rake  up  the 
fire  a  bit  first." 

I  passed  Ortheris's  bayonet  for  a  poker. 

44  That  shows  how  little  we  know  what 
we  do,"  said  Mulvaney,  putting  it  aside. 
••  Fire  takes  all  the  heart  out  av  the  steel, 
an'  the  next  time,  may  be,  that  our  little 
man  is  fighting  for  his  life  his  bradawl  '11 
break,  an'  so  you'll  ha'  killed  him,  manin' 
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no  more  than  to  kape  yourself  warm.  'Tis 
a  recruity's  thrick  that.  Pass  the  clanin'- 
rod,  sorr." 

I  snuggled  down  abashed,  and  after  an 
interval  the  voice  of  Mulvaney  began. 

44  Did  I  iver  tell  you  how  Dinah  Shadd 
came  to  be  wife  av  mine?" 

I  dissembled  a  burning  anxiety  that  I 
had  felt  for  some  months  —  ever  since 
Dinah  Shadd,  the  strong,  the  patient,  and 
the  infinitely  tender,  had  of  her  own  good 
love  and  free  will  washed  a  shirt  for  me 
moving  in  a  barren  land  where  washing 
was  not. 

44  I  can't  remember,"  I  said  casually. 
14  Was  it  before  or  after  you  made  love  to 
Annie  Bragin,  and  got  no  satisfaction  ?" 

The  story  of  Annie  Bragin  is  written 
in  another  place.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
less  respectable  episodes  in  Mulvaney's 
chequered  career. 

"  Before  —  before  —  long  before,  was 
that  business  av  Annie  Bragin  an1  the 
corp'ril's  ghost.  Niver  woman  was  the 
worse  for  roe  whin  I  had  married  Dinah. 
There's  a  time  for  all  things,  an'  I  know 
how  to  kape  all  things  in  place  —  barrin' 
the  dhrink,  that  kapes  me  in  my  place  wid 
no  hope  av  comin'  to  be  aught  else." 

"Begin  at  the  beginning,"  1  insisted. 
44  Mrs.  Mulvaney  told  me  that  you  married 
her  when  you  were  quartered  in  Krab 
Bokhar  barracks." 

44  An'  the  same  is  a  cesspit,"  said  Mul- 
vaney piously,  "  She  spoke  thrue,  did 
Dinah.  'Twas  this  way.  Talkin' avthat, 
have  ye  iver  fallen  in  love,  sorr?  " 

I  preserved  the  silence  of  the  damned. 
Mulvaney  continued,  — 

44  Thin  I  will  assume  that  ye  have  not. 
/did.  In  the  days  av  my  youth,  as  I  have 
more  than  wanst  tould  you,  I  was  a  man 
that  filled  the  eye  an'  delighted  the  sowl 
av  women.  Niver  man  was  hated  as  I 
have  bin.  Niver  man  was  loved  as  I  — 
no,  not  within  half  a  day's  march  av  ut! 
For  the  first  five  years  av  my  service,  whin 
I  was  what  I  wua  give  my  sowl  to  be  now, 
I  tuk  whatever  was  within  my  reach  an' 
digested  ut  —  an'  that's  more  than  most 
men  can  say.  Dhrink  I  tuk,  an'  ut  did  me 
no  harm.  By  the  hollow  av  Hiven,  I  cud 
play  wid  four  women  at  wanst,  an'  kape 
them  from  findin'  out  anythin'  about  the 
other  three,  an'  smile  like  a  full-blown 
marigold  through  ut  all.  Dick  Coulhan,  av 
the  battery  we'll  have  down  on  us  to-night, 
could  drive  his  team  no  better  than  1 
mine,  an'  I  hild  the  worser  cattle  !  An'  so 
I  lived,  an'  so  I  was  happy  till  afther  that 
business  wid  Annie  Bragin  —  she  that 
turned  me  off  as  cool  as  a  meat-safe,  an' 


taught  me  where  I  stud  in  the  mind  av  an 
honest  woman.  'Twas  no  sweet  dose  to 
swallow. 

44  Afther  that  I  sickened  awhile  an'  tuk 
thought  to  my  reg'mental  work ;  conceit- 
ing mesilf  I  wud  study  an'  beasargintan' 
a  major-gineral  twinty  minutes  afther  that. 
But  on  top  av  my  ambitiousness  there  was 
an  empty  place  in  my  sowl,  an1  me  own 
opinion  av  mesilf  cud  not  fill  ut.  Sez  I  to 
mesilf: 4  Terence,  you're  a  great  man  an' 
the  best  set-up  in  the  reg'mint.  Go  on 
an'  get  promotion.'  Sez  mesilf  to  me, 
4  What  for? '  Sez  I  to  mesilf :  4  For  the 
glory  av  ut ! '  Sez  mesilf  to  me,  4  Will  that 
fill  these  two  strong  arrums  av  yours,  Ter- 
ence ?. '  *  Go  to  the  devil,'  sez  I  to  mesilf. 
4  Go  to  the  married  lines,'  sez  mesilf  to 
me.  4  'Tis  the  same  thing,'  sez  I  to  me- 
silf. 4Av  you're  the  same  man,  ut  is,' 
said  mesilf  to  me  ;  an'  wid  that  I  consid- 
hered  on  ut  a  long  while.  Did  you  iver 
feel  that  way,  sorr  ?  " 

I  snored  gently,  knowing  that  if  Mul- 
vaney were  uninterrupted  he  would  go  on. 
The  clamor  from  the  bivouac  fires  beat 
up  to  the  stars,  as  the  rival  singers  of  the 
companies  were  pitted  against  each  other. 

44  So  I  felt  that  way  an'  a  bad  time  ut 
was.  Wanst  bein'  a  fool,  I  wint  into  the 
married  lines  more  for  the  sake  av  spakin' 
to  our  ould  color-sergint  Shadd  than  for 
any  thruck  wid  women-folk.  I  was  a 
corp'ril  then  —  rejuced  aftherwards,  but  a 
corp'ril  then.  I've  got  a  photograft  av 
mesilf  to  prove  ut.  4  You'll  take  a  cup  av 
tay  wid  us  ?  '  sez  Shadd.  *  I  will  that,'  I 
sez  4  tho1  tay  is  not  my  divarsion.' 

44  4  'Twud  be  better  for  you  if  ut  were,' 
sez  ould  Mother  Shadd,  an'  she  had  ought 
know,  for  Shadd,  in  the  ind  av  his  service, 
dhrunk  bung-full  each  night. 

44  Wid  that  I  tuk  off  my  gloves  —  there 
was  pipeclay  in  thim,  so  that  they  stud 
alone  —  an'  pulled  up  my  chair  fookin' 
round  at  the  china  ornamints  an'  bits  av 
things  in  the  Shadds'  quarters.  They 
were  things  that  belonged  to  a  man,  an' 
no  camp-kit,  here  to-day  an'  dishipated 
next.  4  You're  comfortable  in  this  place, 
sergint,' says  I.  4Ti«  the  wife  that  did 
ut,  boy,' sez  he,  pointin'  the  stem  av  his 
pipe  to  ould  Mother  Shadd,  an'  she 
smacked  the  top  av  his  bald  head  apon 
the  compliment.  4That  manes  you  want 
money,'  sez  she. 

"An1  thin — an'  thin  whin  the  kettle 
was  to  be  filled,  Dinah  came  in  —  my 
Dinah  —  her  sleeves  rowled  up  to  the  el- 
bow an'  her  hair  in  a  winkin*  glory  over 
her  forehead,  the  big  blue  eyes  beneath 
twinklin'  like  stars  on  a  frosty  night,  an' 
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the  tread  av  her  two  feet  lighter  than 
waste-paper  from  the  colonel's  basket  in 
onTly-room  whin  ut's  emptied.  Bein'  but 
a  shlip  av  a  girl  she  went  pink  at  seein' 
me,  an'  I  twisted  me  moustache  an' 
looked  at  the  picture  forninst  the  wall. 
Niver  show  a  woman  that  ye  care  the 
snap  av  a  finger  for  her,  an'  begad  she'll 
come  bleatin'  to  your  boot-heels ! " 

"  I  suppose  that's  why  you  followed  An- 
nie Bragin  till  everybody  in  the  married 
quarters  laughed  at  you,  said  I,  remem- 
bering that  unhallowed  wooing  and  cast- 
ing off  the  disguise  of  drowsiness. 

'*  I'm  lay  in' down  the  gin'ral  theory  av 
the  attack,"  said  Mulvaney,  driving  his 
boot  into  the  dying  fire,    "if  you  read  the 

•  Soldier's  Poclcet  Book,'  which  niver  any 
soldier  reads,  you'll  see  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. Whin  Dinah  was  out  av  the 
door  (an'  'twas  as  tho'  the  sunlight  had 
shut  too) — 'Mother  av  Hiven,  sergint,' 
says  I, *  but  is  that  your  daughter  ?  *  •  I've 
believed  that  way  these  eighteen  vears,' 
says  ould  Shadd,  his  eyes  twinkling  '  but 
Mrs.  Shadd  has  her  own  opinion. like  iv'ry 
woman.'  •  Tis  wid  yours  this  time,  for  a 
mericle,'  sez  Mother  Shadd.  '  Thin  why 
in  the  name  av  fortune  did  I  niver  see  her 
before  ?  *  sez  I.  *  Bekaze  you've  been 
thrapesin'  round  wid  the  married  women 
these  three  years  past  She  was  a  bit  av 
a  child  till  last  year,  an'  she  shot  up  wid 
the  spring,'  sez  ould  Mother  Shadd.  '  I  '11 
thrapese  no  more,'  sez  I.  '  D'  you  mane 
that  ? '  sez  ould  Mother  Shadd,  lookin'  at 
me  side-wavs  like  a  hen  looks  at  a  hawk 
when  the  chickens  are  runnin'  free.  '  Try 
me,  an'  tell,'  sez  I.  Wid  that  I  pulled  on 
my  gloves,  dhrank  off  the  tea,  an'  went  out 
av  the  house  as  stiff  as  at  gin'ral  p'rade, 
for  well  I  knew  that  Dinah  Shadd's  eyes 
were  in  the  small  av  my  back  out  av  the 
scullery  window.  Faith !  that  was  the 
only  time  I  mourned  I  was  not  a  cavTry 
man  for  the  pride  av  the  spurs  to  jingle. 

"  I  wint  out  to  think  an'  I  did  a  power- 
ful lot  av  thinkin',  but  ut  all  came  round 
to  that  shlip  av  a  girl  in  the  dotted  blue 
dhress,  wid  the  blue  eyes  an'  the  sparks. 
in  them.  Thin  I  kept  off  canteen,  an'  I 
kept  to  the  married  quarthers  or  near  by 
on  the  chanst  av  meetin'  Dinah.  Did  I 
meet  her?  Oh,  my  time  past,  did  I  not, 
wid  a  lump  in  my  throat  as  big  as  my 
valise  an'  my  heart  goin'  like  a  farrier's 
forge  on  a  Saturday  morning!'    'Twas 

*  Good-day  to  ye.  Miss  Dinah,'  an'  *  Good- 
day  t*  you,  corp'ril,'  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
divil  a  bit  further  could  I  get  bekaze  av 
the  respect  I  had  to  that  girl  that  I  cud  ha' 
broken  betune  finger  an'  thumb." 


Here  I  giggled  as  I  recalled  the  gigantic 
figure  of  Dinah  Shadd  when  she  handed 
me  my  shirt. 

"Ye  may  laugh,"  grunted  Mulvaney. 
"But  I'm  speakin'  the  trut',  an'  'tis  you 
that  are  in  fault.  Dinah  was  a  girl  that 
wid  ha'  taken  the  imperiousness  out  av 
the  Duchess  av  Clonmel  in  those  days. 
Flower-hand,  foot  av  shod  air,  an'  the  eyes 
avthe  livin'  mornin'she  had.  That  is  my 
wife  to-day  —  ould  Dinah,  and  never  aught 
else  than  Dinah  Shadd  to  me. 

"'Twas  after  three  weeks  standin'  off 
an'  on,  an'  niver  makin'  headway  excipt 
through  the  eyes,  that  a  little  drummer- 
boy  grinned  in  my  face  whin  I  had  ad- 
monished him  wid  the  buckle  av  my  belt 
for  riotin'  all  over  the  place.  'An'  I'm 
not  the  only  wan  that  doesn't  kape  to  bar- 
ricks,'  sez  lie.  1  tuk  him  by  the  scruff  av 
his  neck,  —  my  heart  was  hung  on  a  hair- 
thngger  those  days,  you  will  onderstand 
—  an*  'Out  wid  ut,'  sez  I,  'or  I'll  lave 
no  bone  av  you  unbreakable.'  '  Speak  to 
Dempsey,'  sez  he,  howlin'.  'Dempsey 
which  ?'  sez  I,  'ye  unwashed  limb  av  Sa- 
tan.' '  Av  the  Bob-tailed  Dhragoons,'  sez 
he.  '  He's  seen  her  home  from  her  aunt's 
house  in  the  civil  lines  four  times  this 
fortnight.'  '  Child  1 '  sez  I,  dhropping  him, 
'your  tongue's  stronger  than  your  body. 
Go  to  your  quarters.  I  'm  sorry  I  dhressed 
you  down.' 

"At  that  I  went  four  ways  to  wanst 
huntin'  Dempsey.  I  was  road  to  think 
that  wid  all  my  airs  among  women  I  shud 
ha'  been  chated  by  a  basin-faced  fool  av  a 
cav'lry-man  not  fit  to  trust  on  a  trunk. 
Presintly  I  found  him  in  our  lines  —  the 
Bobtails  was  quartered  next  us  —  an'  a 
tallowy,  top-heavy  son  av  a  she-mule  he 
was  wid  his  big  brass  spurs  an'  his  plas- 
trons on  his  epigastrons  an'  all.  But  he 
niver  flinched  a  hair. 

"*A  word  wid  you,  Dempsey,'  sez  I. 
'You've  walked  wid  Dinah  Shadd  four 
times  this  fortnight  gone.' 

'•'What's  that  to  you?'  sez  he.  'Ill 
walk  forty  times  more,  an'  forty  on  top  av 
that,  ye  snovel-futted,  clod-breakin\  infan- 
try lance-corp'ril.' 

"  Before  I  cud  gyard  he  had  his  gloved 
fist  home  on  my  cheek  an'  down  1  went 
full  sprawl.  '  Will  that  content  you  ? '  sez 
he,  blowin'  on  his  knuckles  for  all  the 
world  like  a  Scots  Greys  orf 'cer.  *  Con- 
tent ! '  sez  I.  *  For  your  own  sake,  man, 
take  off  your  spurs,  peel  your  jackut,  an' 
onglove.  'Tis  the  beginnin'  av  the  over- 
ture ;  stand  up  ! ' 

"  He  stud  all  he  know,  but  he  niver 
peeled  his  jacket  an'  his  shoulders  had  no 
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fair  play.  I  was  fightin'  for  Dinah  Shadd 
an*  that  cut  on  my  cheek.  What  hope  had 
he  forninst  me?  'Stand  up/ sez  I,  time 
an*  again  whin  he  was  beginnin'to  quarter 
the  ground  an'  gyard  high  an'  go  large. 
4  This  isn't  ridin'-school,'  I  sez.  4  O,  man, 
stand  up  an'  let  me  get  in  at  ye.'  But 
whin  I  saw  he  wud  be  runnin'  about,  I 
grup  his  shtock  in  my  left  an'  his  waist- 
belt  in  my  right  an'  swung  him  clear  to  my 
right  front,  head  undher,  he  hammerin'  my 
nose  till  the  wind  was  knocked  out  avhim 
on  the  bare  ground.  *  Stand  up,'  sez  1, 
4  or  I'll  kick  your  head  into  your  chest ! ' 
and  I  wud  ha'  done  ut  too,  so  ragin'  mad 
I  was. 

«• « My  collar-bone's  bruk,'  sez  he.  4  Help 
me  back  to  lines.  I'll  walk  wid  her  no 
more.'    So  I  helped  him  back." 

u And  was  his  collar-bone  broken?"  I 
asked,  for  1  fancied  that  only  Learoyd 
could  neatly  accomplish  that  terrible 
throw. 

44  He  pitched  on  his  left  shoulder-point. 
Ut  was.  Next  day  the  news  was  in  both 
barricks.an'  whin  I  met  Dinah  Shadd  wid 
a  cheek  on  me  like  all  the  reg'mintal  tai- 
lor's samples  there  was  no  4  Good-mornin', 
corp'ril,'  or  aught  else.  4  An'  what  have  I 
done,  Miss  Shadd,'  sez  I,  very  bould, 
plantin'  mesilf  forninst  her,  *  that  ye  should 
not  pass  the  time  of  day?' 

44  •  Ye've  half  killed  rough-rider  Demp- 
sey,'  sez  she,  her  dear  blue  eyes  fillin'  up. 

44 4  May  be,'  sez  I.  *  Was  he  a  friend  av 
yours  that  saw  ye  home  four  times  in  the 
fortnight?' 

44  4  Yes,'  sez  she,  but  her  mouth  was 
down  at  the  corners.  4  An'  —  an'  what's 
that  to  you  ? '  she  sez. 

444  Ask  Dempsey,'  sez  I,  purtendin'  to 
go  away. 

44  4  Did  you  fight  for  me,  then,  ye  silly 
man  ? '  she  sez,  tho'  she  knew  ut  all  along. 

44  4  Who  else  ? '  sez  I,  an'  I  tuk  wan  pace 
to  the  front. 

44  *  I  wasn't  worth  ut,'  sez  she,  fingerin' 
in  her  apron. 

44  4  That's  for  me  to  say,'  sez  I.  4  Shall 
I  say  ut?' 

44  4  Yes,'  sez  she  in  a  saint's  whisper,  an' 
at  that  I  explained  mesilf;  and  she  tould 
me  what  ivry  man  that  is  a  man,  an'  many 
that  is  a  woman,  hears  wanst  in  his  life. 

44  *  But  what  made  ye  cry  at  startin', 
Dinah  darlin'?'  sez  I. 

44  4  Your  —  your  bloody  cheek,'  sez  she, 
duckin'  her  little  head  down  on  my  sash 
(I  was  on  duty  for  the  day)  an'  whimperin' 
like  a  sorrowful  angil. 

44  Now  a  man  cud  take  that  two  ways. 
I  tuk  ut  as  pleased  me  best  an'  my  first 


kiss  wid  ut.  Mother  av  innocence  1  but 
I  kissed  her  on  the  tip  av  the  nose  an* 
undher  the  eye  ;  an'  a  girl  that  lets  a  kiss 
come  tumble-ways  like  that  has  never 
been  kissed  before*  Take  note  av  that, 
sorr.  Thin  we  wint  hand  in  hand  to  ould 
Mother  Shadd  like  two  little  childher,  an' 
she  said  'twas  no  bad  thing,  an'  ould  Shadd 
nodded  behind  his  pipe,  an'  Dinah  ran 
away  to  her  own  room.  That  day  I  throd 
on  roll  in'  clouds.  All  earth  was  too  small 
to  hould  me.  Begad,  I  cud  ha'  hiked  the 
sun  out  av  the  sky  for  a  live  coal  to  my 
pipe,  so  magnificent  I  was.  But  I  tuk  re- 
cruities  at  squad-drill  instid,  an'  began  wid 
general  battalion  advance  when  I  shud  ha9 
been  balance-steppin'  them.  Eyah !  that 
day  !  that  day ! " 

A  very  long  pause.    44  Well  ?  "  said  I. 

44  'Twas  all  wrong,"  said  Mulvaney,  with 
an  enormous  sigh.  4<  An'  I  know  that  ev'ry 
bit  av  ut  was  my  own  foolishness.  That 
night  I  tuk  may  be  the  half  av  three  pints 
—  not  enough  to  turn  the  hair  of  a  man  in 
his  natural  senses.  But  I  was  more  than 
half  drunk  wid  pure  joy,  an'  that  canteen 
beer  was  so  much  whiskey  to  me.  I  can't 
tell  how  it  came  about,  but  debase  I  had 
no  thought  for  any  wan  except  Dinah, 
bekaze  I  hadn't  slipped  her  little  white 
arms  from  my  neck  Ave  mi  nuts,  bekaze  the 
breath  of  her  kiss  was  not  gone  from  my 
mouth,  I  must  go  through  the  married 
lines  on  my  way  to  quarters  an'  I  must 
stay  talkin'  to  a  red -headed  Mullingar 
heifer  av  a  girl,  Judy  Sheehy,  that  was 
daughter  to  Mother  Sheehy,  the  wife  of 
Nick  Sheehy,  the  canteen-sergint  —  the 
black  curse  av  Shielygh  be  on  the  whole 
brood  that  are  above  groun'  this  day ! 

44  4  An'  what  are  ye  houldin'  your  head 
that  high  for,  corp'ril  ? '  sez  Judy.  4  Come 
in  an'  thry  a  cup  av  tay,'  she  sez,  standi n* 
in  the  doorway.  Bein'  an  ontrustable 
fool,  an'  thinkin'  av  anything  but  tay,  I 
wint. 

44  4  Mother's  at  canteen,'  sez  Judy, 
smoothin'  the  hair  av  hers  that  was  like 
red  snakes,  an'  lookin'  at  me  cornerways 
out  av  her  green  cats'  eyes.  4  Ye  will  not 
mind,  corp'ril  ?  * 

44  4 1  can  endure,'  sez  I ;  ould  Mother 
Sheehy  bein'  no  divarsion  av  mine,  nor 
her  daughter  too.  Judy  fetched  the  tea 
things  an'  put  thim  on  the  table  leanin' 
over  me  very  close  to  get  them  square.  1 
dhrew  back,  thinkin'  av  Dinah. 

"  *  Is  ut  afraid  you  are  av  a  girl  alone  ? ' 
sez  Judy. 

44  4  No,'  sez  I.    4  Why  should  I  be  ? ' 

44  4  That  rests  wid  the  girl,*  sez  Judy, 
dhrawin'  her  chair  next  to  mine. 
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444 Thin  there  let  ut  rest/  sez  I;  an' 
thinkin'  I'd  been  a  trifle  onpolite,  I  sez, 
4  The  tay's  not  quite  sweet  enough  for  my 
taste.  Put  your  little  finger  in  the  cup, 
Judy.    'Twill  make  ut  necthar.' 

44  4  What's  necthar  ? '  sez  she. 

44  *  Somethin'  very  sweet,'  sez  I ;  an'  for 
the  sinful  life  av  me  I  cud  not  helplookin' 
at  her  out  av  the  corner  av  my  eye,  as  I 
was  used  to  look  at  a  woman. 

44  4  Go  on  wid  ye,  corp'ril,'  sez  she. 
4  You're  aflirrt.' 

44  4  On  me  sowl  I'm  not,'  sez  I. 

44  4  Then  you're  a  cruel  handsome  man, 
an'  that's  worse,'  sez  she,  heaving  big 
sighs  an'  look  in'  cross  ways. 

44  4  You  know  your  own  mind,'  sez  I. 

44  4  'Twud  be  better  for  me  if  I  did  not,* 
she  sez. 

444  There's  a  dale  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  av  that,' sez  I,  unthinkin'. 

** 4  Say  your  own  part  av  ut,  then,  Ter- 
ence, darlin,'  sez  she ;  4  for  begad  I'm 
thinkin'  I've  said  too  much  or  too  little  for 
an  honest  girl,'  an'  wid  that  she  put  her 
arms  round  my  neck  an'  kissed  me. 

44  4  There's  no  more  to  be  said  afther 
that,' sez  I,  kissin'  her  back  again  —  Oh 
the  mane  scutt  that  I  was,  my  head  ringin' 
wid  Dinah  Shadd !  How  does  ut  come 
about,  sorr,  that  when  a  man  has  put  the 
comether  on  wan  woman,  he's  sure  bound 
to  put  it  on  another  ?  'Tis  the  same  thing 
at  musketry.  Wan  day  ivry  shot  goes 
wide  or  into  the  bank,  an'  the  next,  lay 
high  lay  low,  sight  or  snap,  ye  can't  get  on 
the  bullseye  for  ten  shots  runnin'." 

44  That  only  happens  to  a  man  who  has 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience.  He  does 
it  without  thinking,"  I  replied. 

44  Thankin'  you  for  the  complimint, 
sorr,  ut  may  be  so.  But  I'm  doubtin' 
whether  you  mint  ut  for  a  complimint. 
Hear  now ;  I  sat  there  wid  Judy  on  my 
knee  tellin'  me  all  manner  av  nonsense 
an'  only  sayin'  4yes'  an'  4  no,' when  I'd 
much  better  ha'  kept  tongue  betune  teeth. 
An'  that  was  not  an  hour  afther  I  had  left 
Dinah  !  What  I  was  thinkin' av  I  cannot 
say.  Presintly,  quiet  as  a  cat,  ould  Moth- 
er Sheehy  came  in  velvet-dhrunk.  She 
had  her  daughter's  red  hair,  but  'twas 
bald  in  patches,  an'  I  cud  see  in  her 
wicked  ould  face,  clear  as  lightnin',  what 
Judy  wud  be  twenty  years  to  come.  I  was 
for  jumpin'  up,  but  Judy  niver  moved. 

44  4  Terence  has  promust,  mother,'  sez 
she,  an'  the  could  sweat  bruk  out  all  over 
me.  Ould  Mother  Sheehy  sat  down  of  a 
heap  an'  began  playin'  wid  the  cups. 
4  Thin  you're  a  well-matched  pair,'  she 
sez  very  thick.     4For  he's   the   biggest 


rogue  that  iver  spoiled  the  queen's  shoe- 
leather,  an' ' 

44  4  I'm  off,  Judy,'  sez  I.  4  Ye  should  not 
talk  nonsinse  to  your  mother.  Get  her  to 
bed,  girl.' 

44  4  Nonsinse ! '  sez  the  ould  woman, 
prickin'  up  her  ears  like  a  cat  an'grippin' 
the  table-edge.  4  'Twill  be  the  most  non- 
sinsical  nonsinse  for  you,  ye  grinnin' 
badger,  if  nonsinse 'tis.  Git  clear,  you.  I'm 
goin'  to  bed.' 

44 1  ran  out  into  the  dhark,  my  head  in 
a  stew  an'  my  heart  sick,  but  I  had  sinse 
enough  to  see  that  I'd  brought  ut  all  on 
mysilf.  4  It's  this  to  pass  the  time  av  day 
to  a  panjandhrum  av  hell  cats,'  sez  I. 
4  What  I've  said,  an'  what  I've  not  said  do 
not  matther.  Judy  an'  her  dam  will  hould 
me  for  a  promust  man,  an'  Dinah  will 
give  me  the  go,  an'  I  desarve  ut  I  will 
go  an'  get  dhrunk,'  sez  1, 4  an'  forget  about 
ut,  for\is  plain  I'm  not  a  marrin'  man.' 

44  On  my  way  to  canteen  I  ran  against 
Lascelles,  color-sergeant  that  was  av  E 
corap'ny  —  a  hard,  hard  man,  wid  a  tor- 
ment av  a  wife.  4  You've  the  head  av  a 
drowned  man  on  your  shoulders,'  sez  he  ; 
4  an'  you're  goin'  where  you'll  get  a  worse 
wan.  Come  back,'  sez  he.  4  Let  me  go,' 
sez  I.  *  I've  thrown  my  luck  over  the 
wall  wid  my  own  hand  I '  4  Then  that's 
not  the  way  to  get  ut  back  again,'  sez  he. 
4  Have  out  wid  your  throuble,  ye  fool- 
bhoy.'  An'  I  tould  him  how  the  matther 
was. 

44  He  sucked  in  his  lower  lip.  4  You've 
been  thrapped,'  sez  he.  4  Ju  Sheehy  wud 
be  the  betther  for  a  man's  name  to  hers 
as  soon  as  can.  An'  ye  thought  ye'd  put 
the  comether  on  her,  —  that's  the  natural 
vanity  of  the  baste.  Terence,  you're  a 
big  born  fool,  but  you're  not  bad  enough 
to  marry  into  that  comp'ny.  If  you  said 
any  thin ,  an'  for  all  your  protestations  I'm 
sure  ye  did  —  or  did  not  which  is  worse  — 
eat  ut  all  —  lie  like  the  father  of  all  lies, 
but  come  out  av  ut  free  av  Judy.  Do  I 
not  know  what  ut  is  to  marry  a  woman 
that  was  the  very  spit  an'  image  av  Judy 
when  she  was  young  ?  I'm  gettin'  old  an' 
I've  larnt  patience,  but  you,  Terence,  you'd 
raise  hand  on  Judy  an'  kill  her  in  a  year. 
Never  mind  if  Dinah  gives  you  the  go, 
you've  desarvcd  ut;  never  mind  if  the 
whole  reg'raint  laughs  you  all  day.  Get 
shut  av  Judy  an'  her  mother.  They  can't 
dhrag  you  to  church,  but  if  they  do,  they'll 
dhrag  you  to  hell.  Go  back  to  your  quar- 
ters and  lie  down,'  sez  he.  Thin  over  his 
shoulder, 4  You  must  ha  done  with  thira.' 

"Next  day  I  wint  to  see  Dinah,  but 
there  was  no  tucker  in  me  as  I  walked. 
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I  knew  the  th rouble  wud  come  soon 
enough  widout  any  handlin*  av  mine,  an' 
I  dreaded  ut  sore. 

44 1  heard  Judy  callin'  me,  but  I  hild 
straight  on  to  the  Shadds'  quarthers,  an' 
Dinah  wud  ha'  kissed  me  but  I  put  her 
back. 

44  4  Whin  all's  said,  darlin','  sez  I,  4you 
can  give  ut  me  if  you  will,  tho'  I  mis- 
doubt 'twill  be  so  easy  to  come  by  then.' 

44 1  had  scarce  begun  to  put  the  expla- 
nation into  shape  before  Judy  an'  her 
mother  came  to  the  door.  I  think  there 
was  a  verandah,  but  I'm  forgettin'. 

444 Will  ye  not  step  in?'  sez  Dinah, 
pretty  and  polite,  though  the  Shadds  had 
no  dealin's  with  the  Sheehy's.  Old  Moth- 
er Shadd  looked  up  quick,  an'  she  was 
the  fust  to  see  the  th  rouble,  for  Dinah 
was  her  daughter. 

44  4  I'm  pressed  for  time  to-day,'  sez  Judy 
as  bould  as  brass;  4an'  I've  only  come 
for  Terence,  —  my  promust  man.  Tis 
strange  to  find  him  here  the  day  aftherthe 
day.'  y 

44  Dinah  looked  at  me  as  though  I  had 
hit  her,  an'  I  answered  straight. 

44 '  There  was  some  nonsince  last  night 
at  the  Sheehys'  quarthers,  an'  Judy's  car- 
ryin'  on  the  joke,  darlin','  sez  I. 

44  4  At  the  Sheehys'  quarthers  ? '  sez 
Dinah  very  slow,  an'  Judy  cut  in  wid : 
4  He  was  there  from  nine  till  ten,  Dinah 
Shadd,  an'  the  betther  half  av  that  time 
I  was  sittin'  on  his  knee,  Dinah  Shadd. 
Ye  may  look  an'  ye  may  look  an'  ye  may 
look  me  up  an'  down,  out  ye  won't  look 
away  that  Terence  is  my  promust  man. 
Terence,  darlin',  'tis  time  for  us  to  be 
com  in'  home.' 

44  Dinah  Shadd  niver  said  word  to  Judy. 
4  Ye  left  me  at  half  past  eight,'  she  sez  to 
me,  4an'  I  niver  thought  that  ye'd  leave 
me  for  Judy,  —  promises  or  no  promises. 
Go  back  wid  her,  you  that  have  to  be 
fetched  by  a  girl !  I'm  done  with  you,'  sez 
she,  and  she  ran  into  her  own  room,  her 
mother  followin'.  So  I  was  alone  wid  those 
two  women  and  at  liberty  to  spake  my 
sentiments. 

444  Judy  Sheehy,'  sez  I,  *  if  you  made  a 
fool  av  me  betune  the  lights  you  shall  not 
do  ut  in  the  day.  I  niver  promised  you 
words  or  lines.' 

444  You  lie,'  sez  ould  Mother  Sheehy, 
4  an'  may  ut  choke  you  where  you  stand.' 
She  was  far  gone  in  dhrink. 

44  4  An'  tho'  ut  choked  me  where  I  stood 
I'd  not  change,'  sez  I.  *Go  home,  Judy. 
I  take  shame  for  a  decent  girl  like  you 
dhraggin'  your  mother  out  bare-headed  on 
this  errand.   Hear  now,  and  have  ut  for  an 


an  answer.  I  gave  my  word  to  Dinah 
Shadd  yesterday,  an',  more  blame  to  me,  I 
was  wid  you  last  night  talkin'  nonsinse  but 
nothin'  more.  You've  chosen  to  thry  to 
hould  me  on  ut.  I  will  not  be  held  thereby 
for  anythin'  in  the  world.    Is  that  enough  ? ' 

44  Judy  wint  pink  all  over.  *  An'  I  wish 
you  joy  av  the  perjury,'  sez  she,  duckin' 
a  curtsey.  4  You've  lost  a  woman  that 
would  ha'  wore  her  hand  to  the  bone  for 
your  pleasure ;  an'  'deed,  Terence,  ye  were 
not  thrapped.'  Lascelles  must  ha'  spoken 
plain  to  her.  4 1  am  such  as  Dinah  is  — 
'deed  I  am !  Ye've  lost  a  fool  av  a  girl 
that'll  niver  look  at  you  again,  an1  yeVe 
lost  what  ye  niver  had,  —  your  common 
honesty.  If  you  manage  your  men  as  you 
manage  your  love-makin'  small  wondher 
they  call  you  the  worst  corp'ril  in  the  com- 
p'ny.    Come  away,  mother,'  sez  she. 

44  But  divil  a  fut  would  the  ould  woman 
budge!  4D'  you  hould  by  that?*  sez 
she,  peerin'  up  under  her  thick  grey  eye- 
brows. 

44  4  Ay,  an'  wud,'  sez  I,  4tho'  Dinah  give 
me  the  go  twinty  times.  I'll  have  no 
thruck  with  you  or  yours,'  sez  I.  '  Take 
your  child  away,  ye  shameless  woman.' 

44  4  An'  am  I  shameless  ? '  sez  she,  bring- 
in'  her  hands  up  above  her  head.  4  Thin, 
what  are  you,  ye  lyin',  schamin',  weak- 
kneed,  dhirty-souled  son  av  a  sutler?  Am 
/  shameless  r  Who  put  the  open  shame 
on  me  an'  my  child  that  we  shud  go  beg- 
gin'  through  the  lines  in  the  broad  daylight 
for  the  broken  word  of  a  man  ?  Double 
portion  of  my  shame  be  on  you,  Terence 
Mulvaney,  that  think  yourself  so  strong ! 
By  Mary  and  the  saints,  by  blood  and 
water,  an*  by  ivry  sorrow  that  came  into 
the  world  since  the  beginnin',  the  black 
blight  fall  on  you  and  yours,  so  that  you 
may  niver  be  free  from  pain  for  another 
when  ut's  not  your  own  !  May  your  heart 
bleed  in  your  breast  drop  by  drop  wid  all 
your  friends  laughin'  at  the  bleedin' ! 
Strong  you  think  yourself?  May  your 
strength  be  a  curse  to  you  to  dhrive  you 
into  the  divil's  hands  against  your  own 
will !  Clear-eyed  you  are  ?  May  your  eyes 
see  clear  evry  step  av  the  dark  path  you 
take  till  the  hot  cindhers  av  hell  put  thira 
out !  May  the  ragin*  dry  thirst  in  my  own 
ould  bones  go  to  you  that  you  shall  niver 
pass  bottle  full  nor  glass  empty.  God 
preserve  the  light  av  your  onderstandin' 
to  you,  my  jewel  av  a  bhoy,  that  ye  may 
niver  forget  what  you  mint  to  be  an'  do, 
whin  you're  wallowin'  in  the  muck  !  May 
ye  see  the  betther  and  follow  the  worse  as 
long  as  there's  breath  in  your  body;  an' 
may  ye  die  quick  in  a  strange  land,  watch  in' 
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your  death  before  ut  takes  you,  an*  onable 
to  stir  hand  or  foot !' 

"  I  heard  a  scuffiin'  in  the  room  behind, 
and  thin  Dinah  Shadd's  hand  dhropped 
into  mine  like  a  rose-leaf  into  a  muddy 
road. 

"'The  half  av  that  I'll  take/  sez  she, 
4  an'  more  too  if  I  can.  Go  home,  ye  silly 
talkin'  woman,  —  go  home  an*  confess.' 

" '  Come  away !  Come  away ! '  sez  Judy, 
pullin'  her  mother  by  the  shawl.  *  'Twas 
none  av  Terence's  fault.  For  the  love  av 
Mary  stop  the  talkin'  1 ' 

"  *  An'  you  ! '  said  ould  Mother  Sheehy 
spinnin'  round  forninst  Dinah.  *  Will  ye 
take  the  half  av  that  man's  load  ?  Stand 
off  from  him,  Dinah  Shadd,  before  he  takes 
you  down  too  —  you  that  look  to  be  a 
quarthermaster  -  sergeant's  wife  in  five 
years.  You  look  too  high,  child.  You  shall 
wash  for  the  quarthermaster  -  sergeant, 
whin  he  plases  to  give  you  the  job  out  av 
charity  ;  but  a  privit's  wife  you  shall  be  to 
the  end,  an'  evry  sorrow  of  a  privit's  wife 
you  shall  know  and  niver  a  joy  but  wan, 
that  shall  go  from  you  like  the  running 
tide  from  a  rock.  The  pain  av  bearin'  you 
shall  know  but  niver  the  pleasure  av  giving 
the  breast ;  an'  you  shall  put  away  a  man- 
child  into  the  common  ground  wid  niver  a 
priest  to  say  a  prayer  over  him,  an'  on 
that  man-child  ye  shall  think  ivry  day  av 
your  life.  Think  long,  Dinah  Shadd,  for 
you'll  niver  have  another,  tho'  you  pray 
till  your  knees  are  bleedin'.  The  mothers 
av  childer  shall  mock  you  behind  your 
back  when  you're  wringing  over  the  wash- 
tub.  You  shall  know  what  ut  is  to  help  a 
dhrunken  husband  home  an'  see  him  go  to 
the  gyard-room.  Will  that  plase  you,  Dinah 
Shadd,  that  won't  be  seen  talkin'  to  my 
daughter?  You  shall  talk  to  worse  than 
Judy  before  all's  over.  The  sergints' 
wives  shall  look  down  on  you  contemptu- 
ous, daughter  av  a  sergint,  an'  you  shall 
cover  ut  all  up  wid  a  smiling  face  whin 
your  heart's  burstin'.  Stand  off  av  him, 
Dinah  Shadd,  for  I've  put  the  black  curse 
of  Shielygh  upon  him,  an'  his  own  mouth 
shall  make  ut  good.' 

••  She  pitched  forward  on  her  head  an' 
began  foamin'at  the  mouth.  Dinah  Shadd 
ran  out  wid  water,  an'  Judy  d bragged  the 
ould  woman  into  the  verandah  till  she  sat 
up. 

44  *  I'm  old  an'  forlore,'  she  sez,  threm- 
blin*  an'  cryin', '  and  'tis  like  I  say  a  dale 
more  than  I  mane.' 

44  *  When  you're  able  to  walk,  —  go,'  says 
ould  Mother  Shadd.  •  This  house  has  no 
place  for  the  likes  av  you  that  have  cursed 
my  daughter.' 
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"  *  Eyah  ! '  said  the  ould  woman.  •  Hard 
words  break  no  bones,  an'  Dinah  Shadd'll 
kape  the  love  av  her  husband  till  my  bones 
are  green  corn.  Judydarlin',  I  misreraem- 
ber  what  I  came  here  for.  Can  you  lend 
us  the  bottom  av  a  taycup  av  tay,  Mrs. 
Shadd?' 

41  But  Judy  dhragged  her  off,  cryin'  as 
tho'  her  heart  wud  break.  An'  Dinah  Shadd 
an'  I,  in  ten  minutes  we  had  forgot  ut  all." 

44  Then  why  do  you  remember  it  now  ?  " 
said  I. 

44  Is  ut  like  I'd  forget  ?  Ivry  word  that 
wicked  ould  woman  spoke  fell  thrue  in  my 
life  aftherwards,  an'  I  cud  ha'  stud  ut  all 
—  stud  ut  all,  —  excipt  when  ray  little 
Shadd  was  born.  That  was  on  the  line 
av  march  three  months  afther  the  regi- 
ment was  taken  with  cholera.  We  were 
betune  Umballa  an'  Kalka  thin,  an'  I  was 
on  picket.  Whin  I  came  off  duty  the 
women  showed  me  the  child,  an'  ut  turned 
on  uts  side  an'  died  as  I  looked.  We  bur- 
ied him  by  the  road,  an'  Father  Victor  was 
a  day's  march  behind  wid  the  heavy  bag- 
gage, so  the  comp'ny  captain  read  a  prayer. 
An*  since  then  I've  been  a  childless  man 
an'  all  else  that  ould  Mother  Sheehy  put 
upon  me  an'  Dinah  Shadd.  What  do  you 
think,  sorr?" 

I  thought  a  good  deal,  but  it  seemed 
better  then  to  reach  out  for  Mulvaney's 
hand.  The  demonstration  nearly  cost  me 
the  use  of  three  fingers.  Whatever  he 
knows  of  his  weaknesses,  Mulvaney  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  his  strength. 

'*  But  what  do  you  think?  "  he  insisted, 
as  I  was  straightening  out  the  crushed 
member. 

My  reply  was  drowned  in  yells  and  out- 
cries from  the  next  fire,  where  ten  men 
were  shouting  for  "Orth'ris,"  "Privit 
Orth'ris,"  44  Mistah  Or  —  ther— ris!" 
44  Deah  boy,"  "  Cap'n  Orth'ris,"  ••  Field- 
Marshal  Orth'ris,"  4*  Stanley,  you  pen'- 
north  o'  pop,  come  'ere  to  your  own  com- 
p'ny." And  the  cockney,  who  had  been 
delighting  another  audience  with  recondite 
and  Rabelaisian  yarns,  was  shot  down 
among  his  admirers  by  the  major  force. 

"You've  crumpled  my  dress-shirt  'or- 
rid,"  said  he ;  44an'  I  shan't  sing  no  more 
to  this  'ere  bloomin'  drawin'-roora." 

Learoyd,  roused  by  the  confusion,  un- 
coiled himself,  crept  behind  Ortheris,  and 
slung  him  aloft  on  his  shoulders. 

"  Sing,  ye  bloomin'  hummin'  bird !  " 
said  he,  and  Ortheris,  beating  time  on 
Learoyd 's  skull,  delivered  himself,  in  the 
raucous  voice  of  the  Ratcliffe  Highway, 
of  the  following  chaste  and  touching 
ditty. 
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My  girl  she  give  me  the  go  otist, 

When  I  was  a  London  lad, 
An'  I  went  on  the  drink  for  a  fortnight, 

An'  then  I  went  to  the  bad. 
The  Queen  she  give  me  a  shillin' 

To  fight  for  *er  over  the  seas ; 
But  Guv'ment  built  me  a  fever-trap, 

An*  Injia  give  me  disease. 

Chorus, 
Ho !  don't  you  'eed  what  a  girl  says, 

An*  don't  you  go  for  the  beer; 
But  I  was  an  ass  when  I  was  at  grass, 

An'  that  is  why  I'm  here. 

I  fired  a  shot  at  a  Afghan, 

The  beggar  'e  fired  again, 
An'  I  lay  on  my  bed  with  a  'ole  in  my  'ed, 

An'  missed  the  next  campaign  1 
I  up  with  my  gun  at  a  Burman 

Who  earned  a  bloomin'  dah% 
But  the  cartridge  stuck  and  the  bay'nit  bruk, 

An'  all  I  got  was  the  scar. 

Chorus. 
Ho  I  don't  you  aim  at  a  Afghan 

When  you  stand  on  the  sky-line  clear ; 
An'  don't  you  go  for  a  Burman 

If  none  o'  your  friends  is  near. 

I  served  my  time  for  a  corp'ral, 

An'  wetted  my  stripes  with  pop. 
For  I  went  on  the  bend  with  a  intimate  friend, 

An'  finished  the  night  in  the  shop. 
I  served  my  time  for  a  sergeant ; 

The  colonel  'e  sez,  "  No  1 
The  most  you'll  see  is  a  full  C.B."* 

An' — very  next  night  'twas  so. 

Chorus. 
Ho !  don't  you  go  for  a  corp'ral 

Unless  your  'ed  is  clear ; 
But  I  was  an  ass  when  I  was  at  grass, 

An*  that  is  why  I'm  'ere. 

I've  tasted  the  luck  o*  the  army 

In  barrack  an'  camp  an'  clink, 
An*  I  lost  my  tip  through  the  bloomin'  trip 

Along  o'  the  women  an'  drink. 
I'm  down  at  the  heel  o'  my  service 

An'  when  I  am  laid  on  the  shelf, 
My  very  wust  friend  from  beginning  to  end 

By  the  blood  of  a  mouse  was  myself ! 

Chorus. 
IIo  !  don't  you  'eed  what  a  girl  says, 

An'  don't  you  go  for  the  beer; 
But  I  was  an  ass  when  I  was  at  grass 

An'  that  is  why  I'm  'ere. 

44  Ay,  listen  to  our  little  man  now,  singin' 
an1  shoutin'  as  tho'  trouble  had  niver 
touched  him.    D'  you  remember  when  he 

•  Confined  to  barracks. 


levers,  and  blood-curdling  speculations  ; 
to  the  fate  of  missing  boots.    "Picke 


went  mad  with  the  home-sickness  ?  "  said 
Mulvaney,  recalling  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten season  when  Ortheris  waded  through 
the  deep  waters  of  affliction  and  behaved 
abominably.  "  But  he's  talkin'  bitter  truth, 
though.     Eyah  ! 

My  very  worst  frind  from  beginnin*  to  ind 
By  the  blood  av  a  mouse  was  mesilf  1 

Hark  out ! "  he  continued,  jumping  to  his 
feet.    44  What  did  I  tell  you,  sorr  ?  " 

FttU  spttl!  whttlt  went  the  rifles  of 
the  picket  in  the  darkness,  and  we  heard 
heavy  feet  rushing  towards  us  as  Ortheris 
tumbled  past  me  and  into  his  great-coat. 
It  is  an  impressive  thing  even  in  peace  to 
see  an  armed  camp  spring  to  life  with 
clatter  of  accoutrements,  click  of  Martini- 

as 
ng  boots,  "tickets 
dhriven  in/'  said  Mulvaney,  staring  like  a 
buck  at  bay  into  the  soft  clinging  gloom. 
44  Stand  by  an'  kape  close  to  us.  If  'tis 
cav'lry  they  may  blundher  into  the  fires." 

The  thrice-blessed  bugles  spoke,  and 
the  rush  to  form  square  began.  There  is 
much  rest  and  peace  in  the  heart  of  a 
square,  if  you  arrive  in  time  and  are  not 
trodden  upon  too  frequently.  The  smell 
of  leather  belts,  fatigue  uniform,  and 
packed  humanity,  is  comforting. 

A  dull  grumble  that  seemed  to  come 
from  every  point  of  the  compass  at  once 
struck  our  listening  ears,  and  little  thrills 
of  excitement  ran  down  the  faces  of  the 
square.  Those  who  write  so  learnedly 
about  judging  distance  by  sound  should 
hear  cavalry  oa  the  move  at  night.  A 
high-pitched  yell  on  the  left  told  us  that 
the  disturbers  were  allies,  the  cavalry  of 
the  attack,  who  had  missed  their  direction 
in  the  darkness,  and  were  feeling  blindly 
for  some  sort  of  support  and  camping- 
ground.  The  difficulty  explained,  they 
jingled  on. 

•«  Double  pickets  out  there ;  by  your 
arms  lie  down  and  sleep  the  rest,"  said 
the  major,  and  the  square  melted  away  as 
the  men  scrambled  for  their  places  by  the 
fires. 

When  I  woke  I  saw  Mulvaney,  the 
night  dew  gemming  his  moustache,  lean- 
ing on  his  rifle  at  picket,  lonely  as  Pro- 
metheus on  his  rock,  with  I  know  not 
what  vultures  tearing  his  liver. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
THE  POETRY  OF  THE  CENTURY: 

A  RETROSPECT  AND  ANTICIPATION. 

There  are  few  things  more  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  our  literature  than  the 
splendor  of  song  which  brightened  the 
early  years  of  this  century.  The  last  age, 
indeed,  was  not  without  its  poets;  but  for 
the  most  part  these  poets  were  not  singers, 
and  lacked  the  noble  imagination  and 
wealth  of  melody  that  distinguished  an 
earlier  and  a  later  period.  Pope's  con- 
summate gift  as  a  satirist,  his  skill  as  an 
artificer  in  verse,  and  the  dainty  fancy 
that  produced  a  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  second  order  of 
poets,  unless,  indeed,  Dryden  may  claim 
precedence.  The  time  is  passed,  it  may 
be  hoped,  for  a  critic  of  poetry  to  write 
disparagingly  of  Pope,  but  that  is  no  rea- 
son for  ignoring  the  limitations  of  his 
genius.  It  may  be  true,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
says,  that  we  have  nothing  else  in  its  range 
so  perfect;  but  into  the  highest  regions  of 
song  Pope  cannot  soar.  The  note  of  in- 
spiration is  lacking  —  the  note,  I  mean, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page 
of  Spenser,  of  Milton,  and  of  many  of  the 
minor  Elizabethan  poets.  In  this  respect 
Thomson  comes  nearer  to  them  than 
Pope  ;  there  are  flashes  of  "  the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land  "  in  Collins  and 
Gray,  mixed  with  much  that  is  conven- 
tional, but  it  was  not  until  the  later  years 
of  the  century  that  we  see  indications  of  a 
revivifying  power  in  the  poems  of  Cowper 
and  of  Burns. 

With  the  new  age  arose  a  fresh  spring- 
time of  poetry,  to  oe  followed  by  a  lovely 
summer.  It  was  as  though  every  bud  was 
bursting  into  blossom,  every  bird  into 
song,  every  flower  in  meadow  and  wood 
opening  its  eyes  in  the  sunshine.  Words- 
worth writes  of  Burns  as  having  "  walked 
in  glory  and  in  joy,  following  his  plough 
along  the  mountain-side,1'  and  it  was  the 
same  gladness  of  song  that  distinguished 
Wordsworth  himself,  the  greatest  poet  of 
our  century.  He  was  not  understood  at 
first  —  a  great  imaginative  thinker  seldom 
is ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  own 
perversity,  combined  with  a  want  of  hu- 
mor well-nigh  portentous,  considerably 
delayed  his  fame.  But  as  in  1798  he  had 
published  the  "  Lines  "  written  above  Tin- 
tern  Abbey,  and,  in  1800,  "Michael," 
"The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,"  "The 
Two  April  Mornings,"  "  The  Fountain," 
••  Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower," 
and  some  other  poems  almost  equally 
characteristic  of  his  genius,  he  had  done 


enough  by  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
century  to  show  that  those  days  had 
brought  with  them  one  of  the  rarest  of 
gifts  —  a  poet  of  the  highest  originality. 
Wordsworth,  as  his  great  successor  has 
truly  said,  "uttered  nothing  base,"  but 
unfortunately  he  wrote  a  good  deal  when 
he  had  not  his  singing  robes  on.  He  can 
be  prosaic,  he  can  be  dull,  and  yet  even  at 
his  lowest  level,  when,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
said,  he  "crept  upon  all  fours,"  there  is 
something  in  his  bearing  that  is  not  com- 
monplace. 

In  the  brooding  thoughts  born  of  imag- 
ination Wordsworth  is  the  profoundest 
poet  since  Shakespeare;  in  the  music  of 
song  he  is  surpassed  by  his  friend  Cole- 
ridge, with  whom  he  began  his  political 
career  in  1798.  It  is  strange  to  think, 
by  the  way,  that  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Lyrical  Ballads  "  might  have  been  read 
by  Cowper.  Like  Wordsworth,  Coleridge 
is  one  of  the  chief  poetical  glories  of  the 
age,  chiefly  because  he  had  an  ear  for 
harmony  which,  except  by  Milton,  has 
never  been  surpassed.  His  lines  are 
music,  and  like  a  lovely  strain  of  music 
we  cannot  listen  to  them  too  often,  and 
never  feel  inclined  to  say  with  Shake- 
speare's Orsino :  — 

Enough;  no  more. 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 

In  1805  Walter  Scott,  who  had  made 
some  tentative  efforts  previously,  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  his  poetical  career 
with  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  Its 
success  was  enormous.  Like  Byron  a 
little  later,  he  leapt  into  fame  at  a  bound, 
and  was  accounted  the  most  popular  poet 
of  the  time.  "  Marmion  "  and  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  "  sent  his  reputation  up  still 
higher;  and  it  was  not  ill-deserved.  We 
must  judge  of  a  poet  by  the  qualities  he 
has,  and  not  by  those  in  which  he  is  lack- 
ing. Scott  saw  things  vividly,  and  painted 
them  with  a  simplicity  and  force  unsur- 
passed in  modern  literature.  His  verse 
lays  hold  of  the  memory ;  and  while  care- 
less about  felicities  of  expression,  the 
rapid  strokes  with  which  he  draws  his 
scenes  are  masterly  and  precise.  The 
greatest  of  all  story-tellers  in  prose,  he 
knows  also  how  to  tell  a  tale  in  verse, 
where  the  fiction  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  poetical  emotion.  The  manliness 
of  Scott's  poetry  is,  I  think,  a  feature 
especially  attractive  in  this  day,  when 
among  our  minor  versemen  every  curious 
subtlety  of  expression  is  preferred  to  di- 
rectness. And  no  poet  since  the  days  of 
Homer  has  described  battle-scenes  with 
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such  power.  In  his  sentiment  he  is  some- 
times a  little  commonplace ;  in  scenes  that 
require  vigorous  action,  never.  And  what 
a  wholesome  writer  he  is !  The  breezes 
of  the  mountains  are  not  more  invigorating. 

Far  otherwise  was  the  poetry  of  Lord 
Byron,  who  followed  closely  upon  Scott 
in  the  publication  of  his  poems,  and  who, 
with  the  modesty  natural  to  him,  Scott 
considerably  overrated.  For  a  time  his 
poetry  created  a  fever  of  admiration,  and 
while  Wordsworth  was  not  receiving 
money  enough  for  his  verse  to  pay,  as  he 
said,  for  shoe-leather,  Byron  gained  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  meretricious  work 
that  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  admired. 
Not  that  Byron's  entire  work  was  of  that 
character.  Had  it  been  so  he  would  never 
have  brought  some  of  the  largest  of  mod- 
ern intellects  under  his  spell.  But  his 
most  striking  literary  qualities  were  not 
distinctly  poetical.  His  wit  and  satire  are 
more  conspicuous  than  his  imagination, 
and  these  gifts  are  unfortunately  exhibited 
in  poems  which  display  at  the  same  time 
whatever  in  his  character  was  basest  and 
most  depraved. 

The  impression  made  by  Lord  Byron 
on  the  mind  of  the  English  people  was 
extraordinary* 

He  taught  us  little ;  but  our  soul 
Had  felt  him  like  the  thunder's  roll, 

is  the  poetical  expression  of  what  thou- 
sands felt  when  the  report  of  his  death 
reached  England.  *•  Poor  Byron  !  Alas, 
poor  Byron  ! "  Carlyle  wrote  ;  "  the  news  of 
his  death  came  upon  my  heart  like  a  mass 
of  lead."  And  his  future  wife  wrote  :  "  If 
they  had  said  the  sun  or  the  moon  was 
gone  out  of  the  heavens  it  could  not  have 
struck  me  with  the  idea  of  a  more  awful 
and  dreary  blank  in  the  creation  than  the 
words,  •  Byron  is  dead  !  * " 

In  these  later  years  his  power  has  les- 
sened in  as  great  a  degree  perhaps  as 
that  of  Wordsworth  has  increased  ;  arid  a 
living  poet  who  has  earned  ample  laurels 
as  a  critic  of  poetry  does  not  scruple  to 
place  Byron,  save  for  the  qualities  we 
have  mentioned,  in  the  third  order  of 
poets.  At  the  same  time  he  extols  Shel- 
ley, whose  melancholy  and  most  painful 
story  shall  not  be  touched  on  here.  For 
music,  it  may  be  admitted,  Shelley's  chief 
modern  rival  is  Coleridge,  but  the  heart 
and  intellect  claim  to  be  satisfied  as  well 
as  the  ear,  and  to  these  the  poetry  of  Shel- 
ley does  not  greatly  minister.  Neither, 
indeed,  does  that  of  Keats,  who  has  writ- 
ten poems  unsurpassed  for  richness  of 
imagery  and  enchanting  felicity  of  expres- 
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sion.  He  seems  to  have  had  every  poet- 
ical gift  with  the  exception  of  spiritual 
insight,  and  that  might  have  come  with  the 
"years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind." 
There  was  fulfilment  in  Keats  as  well  as 
promise,  and  no  reader  of  his  poetry 
should  forget  that  he  died  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-six. 

This  slight  sketch  of  the  poets  who 
have  forever  made  memorable  the  first 
thirty  or  forty  years  of  the  century  will 
at  least  serve,  superficial  though  it  be,  to 
remind  the  reader  how  for  forty  years 
longer  the  community  of  poetic  fame  has 
been  preserved.  Keats  died  in  1821,  Lord 
Tennyson's  earliest  poems  appeared  in 
1827,  and  from  that  day  to  the  present  (for 
"  Rizpah  "  and  "Crossing  the  Bar"  are 
worthy  of  the  laureate  in  his  prime)  this 
delightful  poet  has  proved  his  right  to  a 
royal  place  in  the  "  realms  of  gold." 

To  attempt  to  criticise  Tennyson's  work 
in  this  rapid  glance  over  a  wide  field  of 
poetry  would  be  an  impertinence,  neither 
is  it  needful  to  do  more  than  refer  to  his 
noble  rival  and  friend  who  has  so  re- 
cently been  buried  in  the  resting-place 
of  England's  poets.  But  it  may  at  least  be 
pointed  out  in  passing  that  the  two  great- 
est poets  since  Wordsworth  died  in  1850 
are  alike  distinguished  for  reverence,  for 
purity,  for  a  lofty  ideal,  for  a  chivalric 
estimate,  which  is  ever  the  true  estimate, 
of  woman,  and  for  a  sincerity  of  purpose 
without  which  no  work  of  lasting  value  has 
ever  been  achieved.  They  have  never, 
like  too  many  of  our  poets, 

Profaned  the  God-given  strength,  and  marred 
the  lofty  line. 

In  this  respect,  too,  the  highest  praise 
is  due  to  several  living  poets,  who,  al- 
though less  distinguished  than  the  two 
giants  we  have  mentioned,  have  an  hon- 
ored place  among  the  singers  of  the  age. 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  whose  theme 
throughout  his  most  popular  verse  is 
love,  writes  of  it  with  manly  ardor  and  at 
the  same  time  with  virginal  purity.  There 
is  not  a  line  in  his  "  Angel  in  the  House  " 
that  has  a  taint  of  earthiness,  and  Mr.  Au- 
brey de  Vere's  high-souled  Muse  may  find 
fit  companionship  with  that  of  Keble  him- 
self. 

Miss  Jean  Ingelow,  like  her  illustrious 
predecessor,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
is  a  Christian  poet  of  a  noble  type,  whose 
voice  of  song  is  at  once  sweet  and  inspir- 
ing. The  life  and  freshness  of  her  verse 
caught  the  ear  of  the  public  at  once,  and 
though  her  work  is  sometimes  a  little  care- 
less and  diffuse,  the  author  of  "The  High 
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Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire"  de- 
serves her  fame.  Equal  to  her  in  popu- 
larity, but  unlike  in  other  respects,  is  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  who  won  the  reputation  he 
has  gained  chiefly  by  the  "  Epic  of  Hades," 
a  poem  that  has  the  merit  of  originality 
both  in  subject  and  treatment.  The  wide 
circulation  of  this  epic  proves  that  the 

feneral  reader  can  appreciate  poetry  which 
appens  to  fall  in  with  his  taste.  The 
poet's  later  works  have  been  almost  equally 
successful,  and  of  recent  days  he  has 
shown  his  versatility  as  a  writer  of  official 
odes.  Something,  too,  might  be  said  here, 
if  this  paper  were  an  elaborate  essay  and 
not  a  sketch,  in  praise  of  some  living  and 
some  recently  deceased  poets :  of  Ailing- 
ham  and  Mrs.  Pfeiffer;  of  Mackay  and 
Miss  Rossetti ;  of  H.  S.  Sutton  and  Pro- 
fessor Shairp;  of  Inch  bold,  better  known 
as  an  exquisite  landscape  painter;  of 
George  Macdpnald,  and  of  William  Barnes, 
the  Dorsetshire  poet.  There  is,  however, 
but  space  for  the  remark  that  the  verse  of 
these  singers  —  arid  genuine  singers  they 
are — is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
verse  produced  by  the  minor  poets  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  more  elevated  in  tone, 
more  musical,  more  imaginative,  and,  in  a 
word,  more  poetical. 

It  is  something  to  live  in  an  age  when 
poets  such  as  these  are  our  friends  and 
teachers;  and  looking  across  the  sea  our 
obligation  is  enlarged  when  we  remember 
what  Longfellow  and  Bryant,  Mr.  Whittier 
and  Mr.  Lowell,  have  done  for  us. 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares  — 
The  Poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  1 

And  now  in  this  last  decade.of  the  cen- 
tury the  question  naturally  arises  —  which 
was  indeed  recently  asked  in  these  col- 
umns —  What  is  likely  to  be  the  future  of 
English  poetry?  Has  the  race  of  giants 
died  out?  and  are  we  threatened  with  the 
"scrannel-pipes"  of  pigmies?  Looking 
back  upon  the  past  —  and  it  is  only  through 
what  we  know  of  the  past  that  we  are  able 
to  prophecy,  however  timidly,  of  the  future 
—  we  find  that  poetry,  the  finest  of  the 
arts,  is  also  the  rarest,  and  that  there 
has  been  many  a  barren  period  in  which 
the  voice  of  song  was  feeble  or  altogether 
mute.  Versemen  there  may  have  been, 
but  they  are  sorry  substitutes  for  poets. 
Chaucer  —  the  father  of  English  poetry, 
as  Dryden  called  him  — died  in  1400,  and 
if  it  Cannot  be  truly  said  that  he  left  no 
poetical  children,  yet,  although  interesting 
to  students,  they  have  no  permanent  stand- 


ing in  the  line  of  poets ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  advent  of  Spenser,  who  was  born 
about  1552,  that  Chaucer  had  a  successor 
and  an  equal.  During  the  greater  portion, 
then,  of  two  centuries  our  British  world 
lacked  a  poet  worthy  of  being  called  a 
classic.  A  period  followed  in  which  the 
whole  air,  so  to  speak,  was  full  of  song. 
Even  the  minor  Elizabethan  poets  —  as 
Mr.  Bullen  has  proved  by  his  anthology 
entitled  "  Lyrics  from  Elizabethan  Song- 
books  " —  had  a  lovely  note  of  their  own 
which  distinguished  them  from  mocking- 
birds. Indeed,  each  of  these  mellifluous 
lyrists  might  have  said,  in  the  words  of 
Tennyson, 

I  do  but  sing  because  I  must, 
And  pipe  but  as  the  linnets  sing. 

In  a  poetical  sense,  Milton  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans. 
He  clasps  hands  with  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare, and  Spenser,  but  who  was  there 
when  Milton  died  worthy  to  carry  on  the 
poetical  succession?  Dryden  and  Pope 
arc  great  names,  but  they  belong,  as  I  have 
said,  to  a  lower  order  of  greatness,  and 
their  imitators,  the  minor  versifiers  of  the 
age,  mistook  the  art  of  stringing  couplets 
for  poetry.  It  is  significant  of  the  absence 
of  poetic  life  through  long  periods  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  it  numbered  among 
its  laureates  such  insignificant  versifiers 
as  Nahum  Tate,  Eusden,  Colley  Cibber, 
Whitehead,  and  Pye. 

It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  joyous 
spring,  the  brilliant  summer,  and  golden 
autumn  of  poetry  which  have  given  such 
glory  to  our  age  may  be  followed  by  a  win? 
ter  in  which  natural  growth  under  the  eye 
of  Heaven  will  be  suspended  and  the  ten- 
der flowers  of  song  raised  by  artificial 
heat.  In  other  words,  and  to  drop  meta- 
phor, the  verse  of  the  coming  years  may 
owe  more  to  Art  than  Nature.  "  After  a 
certain  period,"  said  Warton,  "in  every 
age  and  in  every  country,  men  grow  weary 
of  the  natural  and  search  after  the  singu- 
lar." This  was  the  case  with  Donne  and 
Cowley  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Both 
were  poets  of  rare  genius,  who  have  marred 
their  fame  by  eccentricities  and  conceits, 
and  their  extravagances  misled  several 
smaller  poets,  who  outbid  them  in  fantastic 
turns  of  expression.  Readers  who  by  ac- 
cident or  vocation  have  gained  a  consid- 
erable acquaintance  with  the  minor  poets 
of  our  day,  whose  volumes  are  as  numerous 
(would  that  they  were  also  as  beautiful ! ) 
as  spring  flowers,  may  have  frequently 
noticed  a  straining  after  effect  and  an  en- 
deavor to  conceal   the  commonplace  by 
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verbal  subtleties  and  by  the  adoption  of 
metres  alien  to  the  genius  of  the  language. 
44  Never,"  says  an  able  critic,  *4  were  there 
so  many  capable  of  polishing  measures 
quite  unexceptionable  as  to  form  and 
structure ;  never  fewer  whose  efforts  have 
lifted  them  above  what  is,  to  be  sure,  an 
unprecedented  level,  but  stiM  a  level." 

No  doubt  the  verse  that  is  due  to  cul- 
ture and  not  to  genius  has  its  momentary 
attractions.  Ingenuity  and  knowledge 
may  produce  something  agreeable  in  form, 
ana  with  even  the  semblance  of  life,  but  if 
the  vital  principle  —  creative  imagination 
—  be  wanting,  the  popularity  of  the  hour 
will  not  save  it  from  corruption. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  always  poetry  of  the  highest 
order  which  satisfies  the  heart  most  fully. 
Some  of  the  lines  we  recall  with  the  great- 
est delight  are  due  to  singers  whose  place 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame  is  comparatively 
obscure.  They  came  from  the  heart  of 
the  writers  probably  in  some  hour  of 
strong  emotion,  and  the  warm  life  with 
which  they  glow  thrills  the  heart  of  the 
reader  also.  And  there  are  times  when 
these  "simple  and  heartfelt  lays  "give  us 
more  pleasure  than  the  finest  efforts  of 
genius,  just  as  there  are  times  when  a 
voice  lite  that  of  Wordsworth's  "  High- 
land Reaper,"  singing  perhaps  of 

old  unhappy  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago, 

is  a  sweeter  sound  to  us  than  the  voice  of 
the  most  accomplished  singer.  Indeed, 
we  have  only  to  open  any  popular  selection 
of  verse  to  see  how  many  of  the  poems 
most  dear  and  most  familiar  come  from 
the  pen  of  writers  who,  judging  critically, 
do  not  perhaps  merit  the  high  name  of 
poets. 

It  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  im- 
pertinent to  pass  an  offhand  judgment  on 
the  claims  of  any  conspicuous  living  ver- 
sifier to  a  place  in  the  brotherhood  of 
poets,  but  this  at  least  may  be  maintained 
without  presumption,  that  the  poetical 
imagination  seeks  its  choicest  food  in  faith 
and  nope,  and  that  when  these  are  lacking 
poetry  must  decline. 

That,  we  mean  to  say,  is  the  tendency  of 
all  poetry  which  has  its  source  in  doubt, 
though  there  have  been,  and  may  be  in  the 
future,  poets  who,  like  Clough  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  find  in  vagueness  and  un- 
certainty a  stimulus  to  the  imagination. 
The  most  illustrious  example,  not  indeed 
of  the  doubt  and  obstinate  questionings 
that   beset   all   thinking   men  in  pagan 


Rome,  but  of  absolute  denial,  is  Lucre 

tius, 

Who  dropped  his  plummet  down  the  broad 
Deep  universe,  and  said  *4No  God.'* 

Finding  no  bottom :  he  denied 
Divinity  the  divine  and  died 
Chief  poet  on  the  Tiber  side. 

These,  however,  are  exceptions,  and  the 
rule  holds  good  that  jov  is  the  element  in 
which  a  poet  lives,  while  pessimism  is  for 
the  most  part  the  grave  of  noble  verse. 
With  what  voice  will  he  sing  who  holds 
44  this  goodly  frame  the  earth  "  to  be  a 
44  sterile  promontory,"  and  "  this  brave 
overhanging  firmament,  this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,  no  other 
thing  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congrega- 
tion of  vapors  "  ?  For  to  the  man  who  has 
lost  his  faith  in  God  and  immortality  na- 
ture herself  is  no  longer  a  temple  of 
beauty,  but 

The  spheres  eternal  are  a  grand  illusion ; 
The  empyrean  is  a  void  abyss. 

These  are  the  words  of  James  Thomson 
—  not  the  poet  of  i4  The  Seasons,"  but  the 
author  of  "The  City  of  the  Dreadful 
Night"  —  who  died  but  recently,  and 
dedicates  his  mournful  verse  to  Leopard i, 
the  poetical  high  priest  of  pessimism.  It 
seems  strange  that  a  man  who  regards  our 
human  lot  as  one  of  unmitigated  sorrow, 
and  the  sleep  of  annihilation  as  the  sole 
escape  from  it,  should  take  the  trouble  to 
set  his  woes  to  song.  Dust  and  ashes 
hardly  call  for  music.  Thomson  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  sincerity,  and  the  words 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  preacher  in  a 
cathedral  pulpit  in  his  dark  city  of  despair 
express  his  own  creed :  — 

This  little  life  is  all  we  must  endure, 
The  grave's  most  holy  peace  is  ever  sure. 

We  fall  asleep  and  never  wake  again; 
Nothing  is  of  us  but  the  mouldering  flesh, 
Whose  elements  dissolve  and  merge  afresh 

In  earth,  air,  water,  plants,  and  other  men. 

We  finish  thus ;  and  all  our  wretched  race 
Shall  finish  with  its  cycle,  and  give  place 

To  other  beings,  with  their  own  time-doom. 
Infinite  aeons  ere  our  kind  began ; 
Infinite  aeons  after  the  last  man 

Has  joined  the  mammoth  in  earth's  tomb 
and  womb. 

O  Brothers  of  sad  lives  1  they  are  so  brief; 
A  few  short  years  must  bring  us  all  relief. 

Can  we  not  bear  these  years  of  laboring 
breath? 
But  if  you  would  not  this  poor  life  fulfil, 
Lo  1  you  «are  free  to  end  it  when  you  will, 

Without  the  fear  of  waking  after  death. 
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This  is  the  preacher's  gospel,  in  which, 
in  "tones  sad  and  tenner  as  a  requiem 
lay,"  he  bids  the  people  rejoice,  and  pro- 
fesses to  find  comfort  himself :  — 

My  Brother,  my  poor  Brothers,  it  is  thus ; 
This  life  itself  holds  nothing  good  for  us, 

But  it  ends  soon,  and  never  more  can  be ; 
And  we  knew  nothing  of  it  ere  our  birth, 
And  shall  know  nothing  when  consigned  to 
earth ; 
I  ponder  these  thoughts,  and  they  comfort 
me. 

Some  minor  poets  of  the  day  with  less 
force  than  Thomson  appear  to  take  a 
ghastly  pleasure  in  hugging  their  despair. 
One  of  them  with  a  rare  lyrical  gift,  whose 
sweetness  of  touch  led  to  the  hope  of 
something  higher  and  better  in  the  future, 
will  be  sadly  remembered  even  by  those 
who  knew  her  only  through  her  verses,  as 
having  recently  died  a  mournful  death. 
In  the  little  volume  published  after  her 
death  this  is  the  sad  strain  in  which  Miss 
Amy  Levy  writes :  — 

Our  hopes  go  down  that  sailed  before  the 

breeze ; 
Our  creeds  upon  the  rocks  are  rent  in  twain ; 
Something  it  is  if  at  the  last  remain 
One  floating  spar  cast  up  by  hungry  seas. 

The  secret  of  our  being  who  can  tell  ? 
To  praise  the  gods  and  Fate  is  not  my  part ; 
Evil  I  see,  and  pain ;  within  my  heart 
There  is  no  voice  that  whispers,  "  All  is  well." 

The  poetry  of  despair,  or  even  of  indif- 
ference, will  not,  we  may  trust,  be  the 
poetry  of  the  future  in  the  England  of 
Milton  and  of  Wordsworth,  of  Tennyson 
and  of  Browning,  but  it  is  sufficiently  ex- 
emplified by  the  smaller  poets  of  our  day 
to  call  for  comment  and  regret.  Happily 
there  are  poets  whose  estimate  of  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  life  has  been  unaf- 
fected by  the  pessimist  and  the  Comtist 
—  poets  who,  whether  their  distinction  be 
great  or  small,  are  at  one  in  their  belief  in 
the  government  of  the  world  by  a  Being 
perfect  in  holiness  and  in  love. 

One  significant  trait  in  the  poetry  of 
our  time  remains  to  be  mentioned.  I  al- 
lude to  the  art  of  writing  verses  of  society. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Prior  has  such 
graceful  poetry  of  this  class  been  written, 
and  from  Thackeray  to  Mr.  Dobson  we 
have  had  quite  a  nest  of  singing  birds 
chirping  in  this  winning  style.  One  does 
not  appreciate  these  efforts  too  highly  in 
saying  that  they  are  welcome  at  all  times, 
and  most  welcome  in  that  after-dinner 
mood  that  does  not  crave  for  verse  of  a 
loftier  kind. 


Now,  I  can  imagine  that  some  readers 
who  have  no  special  love  of  poetry,  and 
"like  it  next  to  prose,"  may  ask  why  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  tenden- 
cies of  modern  verse.  In  their  eyes 
poetry  may  appear  a  feigned  thing,  fit  in- 
deed for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour, 
but  of  no  great  account  in  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  progress  of  the  country. 
"  It  is  indeed  a  serious  matter,"  they  may 
say,  "when  books  weighty  with  thought 
or  facts  have  a  sceptical  tendency ;  but  is 
it  not  altogether  a  false  estimate  of  poetry 
to  place  it  on  a  level  with  works  of  phi- 
losophy and  science  ?  "  On  the  contrary, 
its  influence  on  the  intellect  and  heart 
cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  Poetry 
appeals  to  the  emotions,  to  the  imagina- 
tion, to  the  ear;  it  moves  our  strongest 
feelings,  and  sways  us  we  know  not  how. 
It  is  the  highest  form  of  expression,  the 
most  enduring  form  of  which  language  is 
capable ;  and  poets  have  been  not  inaptly 
called  the  unacknowledged  legislators  of 
mankind.  In  the  early  and  most  sensitive 
period  of  life  they  are  among  the  principal, 
because  the  best  beloved,  teachers ;  and 
Wordsworth  does  not  overrate  their  power 
when  he  exclaims  in  lines  glowing  with 
the  love  of  country :  — 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals 

hold 
Which  Milton  held.     In  everything  we  are 

sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood — have  titles  manifold. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, by  his  extravagant  praise  of  poetry 
has  done  as  much  as  the  weight  of  his 
authority  is  worth  to  depreciate  its  value. 
It  is  not  true,  nothing  indeed  can  be  more 
untrue  than  his  assertion  that  as  the  facts 
on  which  Christianity  is  based  are  failing 
us,  we  shall  find  an  ever  surer  and  surer 
stay  in  poetry.  We  need  a  firmer  ground 
for  our  faith  than  ideas,  and  we  might  as 
well  expect  to  find  in  poetry  the  future 
religion  of  the  world  as  to  find  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's "  stream  of  tendency  that  makes  for 
righteousness  "  a  substitute  for  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Testament.  Milton  under- 
stood better  than  Mr.  Arnold  the  real  ser- 
vice rendered  by  poetry,  which  is  designed 
"to  imbreed  and  cherish  in  a  great  nation 
the  seeds  of  virtue  and  civility."  This  is 
what  the  noblest  verse  of  the  past  has  done, 
and  this  is  what  one  hopes  for  in  the  poetry 
of  the  future.  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  small 
moment  to  observe  the  poetical  tendencies 
of  our  day  as  represented  by  its  youthful 
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poets,  as  well  as  by  the  more  mature  suc- 
cessors of  Lord  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
The  outlook  is  not,  I  think,  cheerful.  Mr. 
Swinburne's  finest  work,  ••  Atalanta  in 
Calydon,"  was  published  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago;  and  though  he  has 
written  much  since,  remarkable  for  a 
marvellous  flow  of  language  and  command 
of  metre,  and  not  a  little  that  had  better 
have  been  left  unwritten,  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  risen  to  a  higher  level 
than  he  reached  so  decisively  in  1864. 
Mr.  Buchanan,  too,  has  written  much  in 
many  forms  since  a  well-known  critic 
drew  attention  to  his  early  poems  a  year 
later ;  but  despite  greater  efforts,  his  early 
lyrics  are  still  the  poems  we  remember 
most  gratefully  in  recalling  the  poetical 
labors  of  this  versatile  writer.  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin,  who  started  as  a  satirist,  has 
grown  into  a  poet,  who,  when  he  sits  un- 
der his  trees  and  listens  to  the  thrushes, 
has  a  voice  almost  as  sweet  as  theirs.  He 
is  too  ambitious,  however,  not  to  plan  and 
execute  poems  on  a  large  scale,  in  which 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  follow  him 
either  as  a  poet  or  a  moralist.  Mr.  WilKam 
Morris,  "the  idle  singer  of  an  idle  lay," 
has  been  somewhat  rashly  compared  to 
Chaucer ;  but  he  is  a  poet  of  an  original 
and  fine  order,  whose  poetical  ardor  in 
years  gone  by  would  seem  to  have  been  as 
great  as  his  political  ardor  is  now.  He, 
too,  did  his  loveliest  work  as  a  singer  in 
the  sixties,  and  is  not  one  of  the  poets 
who  has  had  to  wait  for  his  fame.  No 
reader  of  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Jason," 
published  in  1867,  could  doubt  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  true  and  of  a 
sweet  poet,  and  the  "  Earthly  Paradise  " 
will  have  confirmed  the  impression. 

Poetry,  however,  is  an  exacting  mis* 
tress,  and  demands  before  greatness  can 
be  achieved  the  devotion  of  a  life.  These 
are  the  poets  of  a  younger  generation  who 
stand  below  Tennyson  —  how  much  below 
it  is  not  for  the  present  writer  to  say  — 
and  it  is  possible  that  when  our  revered 
laureate  "crosses  the  bar"  (long  may  it 
be  yet !)  to  one  of  these  poets  the  wreath 
may  be  awarded.  Who  can  say  ?  Genius 
of  the  poetical  order  steals  into  the  world 
with  no  sound  of  trumpet  or  public  accla- 
mation ;  and  there  may  be  living  now 
some  newly  fledged  poet  whose  power,  at 
present  hidden  from  the  world,  will  make 
itself  acknowledged.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, the  claims  of  older  men  are  not 
likely  to  be  put  aside  in  favor  of  a  strip- 
ling, even  though  he  may  be  a  David,  and 
can  slay  a  giant  with  a  sling  and  a  stone. 
John  Dennis. 
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"  The  sluttish  magnificence  of  a  Rus- 
sian noble,  all  vermin  and  diamonds,  dirty 
linen  and  inestimable  sables."  If  this 
picturesque  illustration,  conceived  by  Ma- 
caulay,  be  accepted  provisionally  as  a  just 
description  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  it 
should  be  worth  the  while  of  some  one  to 
pick  out  and  exhibit  the  diamonds  and 
sables.  Hitherto  this  great  writer  has 
been  on  the  whole  the  property  of  the 
literary  world,  but  not  much  more  than  a 
name  to  the  general  public.  It  cannot  in- 
deed be  wished  or  expected  that  his  works 
should  ever  lie  indiscriminately  about  a 
drawing-room,  as  can  those  of  Scott  or 
Tennyson.  And  the  difficulty  of  extolling 
his  merits  without  being  suspected  of  se- 
cretly relishing  his  worst  blemishes,  has 
evidently  hampered  his  most  favorable 
critics. 

And  yet,  unless  his  moral  defects  are 
completely  put  on  one  side  and  ignored, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  like  justice 
to  his  excellences. 

The  public,  by  refusing  to  consider 
what  in  such  a  writer  is  really  worth  its 
notice,  not  only  punishes  itself  for  his 
shortcomings,  but  also  leaves  his  writings 
as  a  storehouse  from  which  its  accepted 
favorites  may  freely  borrow  without  any 
kind  of  acknowledgment.  Dryden,  apart 
from  mere  plagiarism,  has  been  a  teacher 
and  model,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  to 
the  best  subsequent  writers ;  and  presum- 
ably, therefore,  deserves  much  more  con- 
sideration from  the  general  public  than  he 
has  as  yet  obtained.  It  may  be  true  that 
a  fortress  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest 
point ;  but  if  a  similar  principle  were  ad- 
mitted in  literary  criticism,  the  value  of 
Shakespeare  himself  would  be  annihilated. 
A  writer,  who  in  the  matter  of  verbal  and 
rhythmical  construction,  has  been  used  as 
a  *'  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  "  by  such  poets 
as  Pope,  Goldsmith,  and  Tennyson,  and 
who  is  nothing  less  than  the  literary  an- 
cestor of  Walter  Scott,  his  chief  admirer 
and  editor,  ought  certainly  to  be  more 
generally  appreciated  than  he  seems  to  be 
at  present. 

When,  as  in  the  present  case,  Macaulay 
treats  a  writer  as  a  favorite  but  very 
naughty  child,  to  be  alternately  admired 
and  slapped,  the  latter  process  is  always 
the  more  sonorous  and  impressive.  Tne 
castigation  administered  to  Dryden  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  sentences.  Dryden, 
it  is  said,  is  rather  an  unique  satirist,  and 
a  first-rate  craftsman  in  versification,  than 
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a  poet  of  the  highest  rank.  In  the  sphere 
of  politics  and  religion,  his  writings  and 
general  course  of  action  rare,  it  is  said, 
those  of  a  venal  courtier,  of  a  man  who  sells 
his  opinions  and  influence  for  the  sake  of 
a  piece  of  bread.  Leaving  out  the  other 
and  more  serious  moral  blemishes  which 
we  admit  without  controversy,  a  discus- 
sion of  these  points  will  afford  a  sufficient 
opportunity  of  illustrating  his  literary 
merits,  and  also  his  relation  to  the  great 
men  who  have  followed  him. 

As  an  artificer  of  satire,  he  stands  on  a 
pinnacle  by  himself,  with  no  one  like  him 
or  second  to  him.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
that  kind  of  article  have  it  here  in  perfec- 
tion, clothed  in  the  most  powerful  and 
pointed  form  which  the  rhymed  heroic 
couplet  has  ever  afforded.  For  our  pres- 
ent purpose  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as  illus- 
trating his  relation  to  Tennyson,  who, 
though  he  uses  the  heroic  couplet  very 
sparingly,  succeeds  completely  in  that 
most  difficult  task,  in  which  hardly  any 
one  else  has  ever  succeeded,  of  reproduc- 
ing the  savor  and  spirit  of  his  model. 
Who,  for  instance,  has  not  been  captivated 
by  the  bold  opening  of  the  *•  Vision  of 
Sin"?- 

I  had  a  vision  when  the  night  was  late  : 

A  youth  came  riding  toward  the  palace  gate ; 

He  rode  a  horse  with  wings,  that  would  have 

flown 
But  bat  his  heavy  rider  kept  him  down. 

Whoever  wrote  those  lines  knew  his  Dry- 
den  well,  and,  we  should  fancy,  had  lately 
been  reading  "  Theodore  and  Honoria." 

If  a  young  lady  should  express  a  wish 
to  become  acquainted,  in  a  harmless  way, 
with  the  general  texture  and  spirit  of 
Dryden's  satire,  we  should  refer  her  to 
the  imitation  of  it  in  Tennyson's  "Sea- 
dreams,"  with  the  comment  at  the  end 
which  so  well  illustrates  the  difference  in 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  just  as  Dryden 
attacked  the  fanatical  Bethell  under  the 
name  of  Shimei,  so  Tennyson  puts  a 
satire  against  a  canting  swindler  into«the 
mouth  of  one  who  has  been  fleeced  by 
him,  but  who  is  recalled  by  his  gentle 
wife  to  a  kinder  state  of  feeling.  A  short 
extract  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  our 
meaning:  — 

With  all  his  conscience  and  one  eye  askew, 
So  false  he  partly  took  himself  for  true ; 
Whose  pious  talk,  when  most  his  heart  was 

dry, 
Made  wet  the  crafty  crowsfoot  round  his  eye. 
Who,  never  naming  God  except  for  gain, 
So  never  took  that  useful  name  in  vain, 


Made  him  his  catspaw  and  the  Cross  his  tool, 
And  Christ  the  bait  to  trap  his  dupe  and  foot 

How  like  you  this  old  satire  ? 

Nay,  she  said, 
I  loathe  it,  he  had  never  kindly  heart, 
Nor  ever  cared  to  better  his  own  kind, 
Who  first  wrote  satire,  with  no  pity  in  it 

It  might  perhaps  be  respectfully  urged 
against  our  present  poet-laureate  that  sat- 
ire is,  after  all,  the  one  effective  antidote 
to  hypocrisy.  But  however  this  may  be, 
Dryden's  satires  are  certainly  not  the 
pleasantest  of  his  writings,  nor  does  the 
merely  satirical  part  of  them  entitle  him 
to  be  considered  a  first-rate  poet,  as  the 
term  is  usually  understood. 

The  fine  poem  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  de- 
scribing the  naval  actions  of  1666,  and  the 
Fire  of  London,  is  very  guardedly  praised 
by  Mr.  Saintsbury,  and  most  contemp- 
tuously dealt  with  by  Macaulay,  who,  on 
the  whole,  declares  that  its  best"  passages 
are  but  gaudy  weeds.  A  brief  and  not 
unfair  sample  of  it  is  afforded  by  those 
four  stanzas,  which  set  before  us  an  En- 
glish admiral  on  the  evening  after  an  inde- 
cisive engagement,  expecting  ruin  on  the 
morrow  in  the  failure  of  reinforcements  : 

The  moon  shone  clear  on  the  becalmed  flood, 
Where,  while  her  beams  like  glittering  sil- 
ver play, 

Upon  the  deck  our  careful  general  stood. 
And  deeply  mused  on  the  succeeding  day. 

"  That  happy  sun,"  said  he,  "  will  rise  again, 
Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  see, 

And  I  alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vain, 
Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  for  me. 

Yet  like  an  English  general  will  I  die, 
And  all  the  ocean  make  mv  spacious  grave, 

Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie, 
The  sea's  a  tomb  that's    proper  for  the 
brave." 

Restless  he  passed  the  remnant  of  the  night. 
Till  the  fresh  air  proclaimed  the  morning 
nigh; 

And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
With  paler  fires  behold  the  eastern  sky. 

These  last  two  lines  have  been  said  by 
some  one  to  contain  the  most  beautiful 
metaphor  in  all  English  poetry.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  does  not  such  an  extract 
as  this  throw  a  light  on  the  devoted  at- 
tachment displayed  by  Dryden's  admirers  ? 
Doubtless  the  third  stanza,  especially  the 
second  line,  has  a  touch  of  Drydenian  in- 
flation ;  but  it  may  just  as  fairly  be  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  the  sublime,  with  about 
as  much  inflation  as  is  in  the  last  words 
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of  Scott's  Bothwell :  ••  Die,  bloodthirsty 
dog,  hoping  nothing,  believing  nothing, ' 
"and  fearing  nothing!"  If  it  is  infla- 
tion, it  is  the  inflation  of  Homer's  Achil- 
les, and  may  even  have  supplied  an  idea 
for  the  famous  stanza  of  "  In  Memoriam," 
which  says  of  a  sailor  dying  at  sea  that  — 

His  heavy-shotted  hammock-shroud 
Drops  in  his  vast  and  wandering  grave. 

The  admiration  which  compares  Dry- 
den  to  Homer  may  itself  be  thought  rather 
inflated.  We  proceed  to  justify  it  by  con- 
sidering one  of  the  greatest  of  Dryden's 
works,  and  which  has,  in  our  estimation, 
received  extremely  hard  measure  from  the 
critics,  the  long  heroic  drama,  requiring 
two  evenings  in  the  representation,  whose 
full  name  is  "  Almanzor  and  Almahide,  or 
the  Conquest  of  Granada  by  the  Span- 
iards." 

Macaulay,  after  showing  up  the  faults 
of  Dryden's  heroic  plays,  in  a  way  which 
might  well  make  any  one  else  afraid  to 
say  a  good  word  for  them,  concludes  by 
regretting  that  Dryden  did  not  carry  out 
the  purpose  which  he  at  one  time  enter- 
tained, of  writing  an  epic  poem  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  romances,  a  mix- 
ture, in  brief,  of  Homer  and  Tasso.  Note 
that  this  is  practically  what  the  "Con- 
quest of  Granada  "  was  intended  to  be,  as 
Dryden  himself  assures  us  in  his  preface, 
and  which  is  indeed  ftself  sufficiently 
clear,  both  from  internal  evidence,  and 
from  the  length  of  time  which  it  occupies 
in  the  representation.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  drama  as  a  rhapsody,  that  is  a  series 
of  tales  thrown  into  dramatic  form,  and 
bound  together  in  material  and  locality  by 
their  connection  with  the  last  days  of  the 
siege  of  Granada.  The  interest  with 
which  Dryden  hoped  to  clothe  his  work 
was  of  the  kind  which  circles  round  the 
siege  of  Troy,  as  described  in  the  Iliad ; 
and  the  real  question  is  how  far  he  was 
successful  in  attaining  this. 

"The  council,"  says  Macaulay,  "the 
tournament,  the  procession,  the  crowded 
cathedral,  the  camp,  the  guard-room,  the 
chase,  were  the  proper  scenes  for  Dry- 
den." Precisely  so,  and  "  Granada  "  is 
the  one  work  which  supplies  copious  evi- 
dence on  almost  every  one  of  these  points. 
But  this  is  just  the  way  in  which  it  seems 
to  be  the  fashion  not  only  to  dissemble 
one's  admiration  for  Dryden,  but  also,  met- 
aphorically speaking,  to  kick  him  down- 
stairs. We  claim  Macaulay  then  as  one 
of  the  admirers  of  this  dramatic  poem. 
It  is  described  by  Scott  as  a  piece  of 
romantic  poetry,  than  which  few  make  a 


deeper  impression  on  the  imagination  of 
the  young.  This  of  course  means  that 
Scott  himself  "had  been  at  an  early  age 
impressed  by  it;  it  was  also  a  great  suc- 
cess on  the  stage,  and  is  described  by 
Evelyn  as  a  famous  play  with  very  glori- 
ous scenes  and  perspectives.  Evidently 
then  Dryden,  as  a  writer  of  historical 
drama  intended  for  representation,  was,  at 
all  events,  much  more  successful  than  the 
present  poet-laureate. 

The  work,  as  represented  on  the  stage, 
was  probably  less  confusing  as  regards  its 

Clot,  than  would  appear  from  Mr.  Saints- 
ury's  analysis  of  it.  The  weak  king 
Boabdelin  stands  in  contrast  on  the  one 
hand  with  his  enemy,  Ferdinand,  and  on 
the  other  with  Almanzor,  the  hero  drawn 
on  the  model  of  Achilles,  who  illustrates 
a  political  philosophy  on  which  we  shall 
have  a  word  to  say  further  on.  The 
under-plot  supplies  us  with  a  story  of 
true  love  whose  heroine  is  Benzayda ;  the 
devotion  of  a  queenly  heroine  is  set  forth 
in  the  character  of  Almahide,  consort  of 
Boabdelin,  while  Lyndaraxa,  the  head  of 
a  disloyal  Moorish  faction,  and  who  can 
only  be  described  as  an  ambitious  and  un- 
scrupulous minx,  orders  her  two  imbecile 
admirers  about  in  a  way  which  must  have 
been  intended  as  the  comic  element  in 
the  piece.  Indeed  the  great  Almanzor 
himself  sometimes  uses  expressions  which 
must  surely  have  been  intended  to  pro- 
voke a  laugh.  Why  else,  when  a  Christian 
commander  remarks  that  — 

My  king  his  hope  from  heaven's  assistance 
draws, 

does  Almanzor  reply  :  — 

The  Moors  have  heaven,  and  ME,  to  assist 
their  cause. 

But  now,  as  to  Dryden's  poetical  power, 
it  is  often  charged  against  him  that  he 
fails  in  describing  human  emotion.  It  is 
true  that  the  restrictions  of  the  heroic  coup- 
let enforce  a  period  of  masculine  reserve, 
during  which  the  feeling  is  stored  up  and 
gathered  to  a  head,  until  it  is  flashed  out 
electrically,  perhaps  in  a  single  word  or 
epithet.  But  this  is  surely  the  highest 
art ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  modern  poetry 
of  the  emotions  which  would  be  im- 
mensely improved  by  similar  restrictions. 
The  course  of  true  love  is  pleasantly  set 
forth  by  Dryden  in  the  adventures  of 
Ozmyn  and  Benzayda,  but  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  love  which  is  perfectly 
unexceptionable,  is  also  apt  to  be  wanting 
in  dramatic  interest.  Let  us  rather  con- 
sider the  experiences  of  Almanzor,  who 
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devotes  himself  to  Boabdelin's  consort  in 
a  heioicand  self-sacrificing  way  which  can 
only  extort  our  admiration.  It  occurs  to 
the  beautiful  but  highly  practical  Lynda- 
raxa,  that,  having  her  own  axes  to  grind, 
she  may  do  so  most  effectually  by  fasci- 
nating the  all-powerful  warrior,  Almanzor. 
She  makes  the  attempt  in  her  own  way, 
which  will  be  found  the  more  clever  the 
more  it  is  considered,  and  Almanzor  re- 
plies to  her  argumentatively  (certainly,  as 
"  Alice  in  Wonderland  "  remarks,  *•  How 
these  creatures  argue!")  by  giving  his 
idea  of  love,  which  we  imagine  to  be  a  very 
fair  description  of  it :  — 

Love  is  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have, 
But  yet  'tis  sweet  and  pleasing  so  to  rave ; 
'Tis    an   enchantment,  where    the    reason's 

bound; 
But  Paradise  is  in  the  enchanted  ground : 
And  prudence,  of  whose  cure  so  much  you 

boast, 
Restores  the  pains  which  that  sweet  folly  lost. 

He  then  expresses  his  own  constancy : 

Fair  though  you  are 
As  summer  mornings,  and  your  eyes  more 

bright 
Than  stars  that  twinkle  in  a  winter's  night ; 
Though  you  have  eloquence  to  warm  and  move 
Cold  age  and  praying  hermits  into  love, 
Though  Almahide  with  scorn  rewards  my  care, 
Yet,  than  to  change  'tis  nobler  to  despair — 
My  love's  my  soul,  and  that  from  fate  is  free, 
'Tis  that  unchanged  and  deathless  part  of  me. 

Well  may  Mr.  Saintsbury  remark, "  The 
audience  that  cheered  this  was  not  wholly 
vile." 

Is  Dryden  unable  to  describe  the  love  of 
a  mother  ?  Let  the  following  words  be  con- 
sidered, which  are  addressed  to  Almanzor 
by  the  spirit  of  his  dead  mother,  standing 
in  the  way  between  her  son  and  a  great 
crime :  — 

I  am  the  ghost  of  her  that  gave  thee  birth, 
The  airy  shadow  of  her  mouldering  earth, 
Love  of  thy  father  me  through  seas  did  guide, 
On  seas  I  bore  thee,  and  on  seas  I  died. 
Then  from  the  battlements  of  the  heavenly 

tower, 
A  watchman  angel  bade  me  wait  this  hour, 
And  told  me  I  had  yet*a  task  assigned, 
To  warn  that  little  pledge  I  left  behind. 

Once  more  I'll  see  thee,  then  my  charge  is 

done, 
Far  hence,  upon  the  mountains  of  the  Moon, 
Is  my  abode,  where  heaven  and  nature  smile 
And  strew  with  flowers  the  secret  bed  of  Nile. 


In  this  passage  the  strong  and  splendid 
versification  is  very  noticeable.  When 
Pope  is  at  his  best  he  is  most  like  Dryden, 
as  for  example  in  the  couplet :  — 


On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she 

wore, 
Which  Jews  mi«ht  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 

But  on  the  whole,  he  and  his  imitators 
have  between  them  destroyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  heroic  couplet. 

As  Dryden  was  the  efficient  cause  of 
Scott,  so  "Granada"  was  the  parent  of 
••  Ivanhoe." 

The  trial  of  Rebecca  in  the  novel  takes 
its  outline  very  clearly  from  that  of  Alma- 
hide in  the  drama,  while  the  tournament 
at  Ashby  is  founded  on  the  description  of 
the  bull-fight  in 'the  first  scene  of  •*  Gra- 
nada." For  example,  of  Ozmyn  it  is  writ- 
ten, that  as  he  entered  the  bull-ring,  he 
saluted  and  curveted  precisely  as  Ivanhoe 
did  in  the  lists  at  Ashby,  and  it  was  the 
editor  of  the  play  in  1808  who  produced 
the  romance  ten  years  after.  But  indeed 
the  whole  spirit  of  "Ivanhoe "is  heroic 
and  Drydentan ;  the  Homeric  joy  of  battle 
is  present  in  both  the  English  poets  ;  and 
on  the  whole —  to  end  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject with  what  may  be  thought  a  very  sur- 
prising statement  —  if  we  wished  to  give 
the  young  lady  before  referred  to  a  taste 
of  the  pleasure  that  there  is  in  reading  the 
Iliad,  we  should  not  send  her  to  any 
translation,  but  recommend  her  at  once  to 
work  up  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  illus- 
trated by  her  previous  knowledge  of 
"  Ivanhoe." 

Was  Dryden  venal  as  a  political  writer? 

In  the  year  when  Charles  I.  died  at 
Whitehall,  Dryden  and  Locke,  schoolfel- 
lows born  in  the  same  year,  were  finishing 
their  education  at  Westminster.  It  fol- 
lows that  they  were  at  that  time  known  to 
each  other,  but  we  know  of  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  came  into  contact  after- 
wards. This  goes  to  disprove  a  sugges- 
tion which  has  been  made,  that  during  the 
years  that  followed  the  Restoration,  Dry- 
den, openly  a  follower  of  the  court,  had 
secret  dealings  with  such  opposition  lead- 
ers as  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  whose 
person  and  party  Locke  attached  himself. 
Our  reason  for  making  this  remark  will 
presently  be  more  clear. 

In  1657  Dryden,  whose  relations  both 
on  the  father's  and  mother's  side  were 
Puritan,  appears  in  the  train  of  his  cousin, 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  chamberlain  of  the 
Protector's  court.  At  the  Restoration  we 
find  the  younger  Pickerings  crossing  the 
sea  in  company  with  those  who  brought 
the  king  back  from  Holland,  and  no  doubt 
sheltering  their  father  by  doing  so. 

What  made  them,  and  Dryden  himself, 
change  as  the  nation  changea  ?  How  could 
Dryden,  with  any  decency,  write  a  pane- 
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gyric  on  the  lately  dead  Protector,  and  in 
three  years1  time  be  publishing  encomiums 
on  the  restored  king  and  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  ?  The  answer  is  that  Dryden 
drew  that  inference  from  the  Protector's 
career  which  Carlyle  drew  long  afterwards. 
He  learnt  the  value  of  personal  character 
in  a  ruler  —  of  strength,  courage,  and  in- 
sight ;  and  in  this  spirit  he  worded  his 
very  just  eulogy  on  the  great  deeds  of 
Oliver.  Compared  with  these  plain  and 
sincere  words,  his  praises  of  Charles  and 
Clarendon  appear  little  more  than  courtly 
compliments,  accompanied,  no  doubt,  by 
a  strong  expectation  of  public  prosperity 
in  the  future.  What  had  Dryden  to  say 
about  these  matters  afterwards,  when  ten 
years  of  trouble  had  shown  up  the  value 
of  Charles  as  a  ruler? 

Employing  the  two  Moorish  factions  in 
Granada  as  a  parable  setting  forth  the 
English  Whigs  and  Tories,  then  just  be- 
ginning to  be  known  by  those  names,  he 
depicts  the  two  parties  as  most  inefficiently 
restrained  by  the  weak  king,  Boabdelin, 
but  promptly  brought  to  their  bearings  by 
the  strong  interloper,  Almanzor.  There- 
upon ensues  the  following  dialogue  :  — 

Almantor. 

I  brought  that  succor  which  thou  ought 'st  to 

bring, 
And  so  in  nature  am  thy  subject^  king. 

Boabdelin. 
I  do  not  want  your  counsel  to  direct, 
Or  aid  to  help  me  punish  or  protect. 

Almanzor. 

Thou    want'st    them    both,  or    better   thou 

wouldst  know 
Than  to  let  factions  in  thy  kingdom  grow. 
For  though  they  band  and  jar,  yet  both  com- 
bine 
To  make  their  greatness  by  the  fall  of  thine : 
Thus,  like  a  buckler,  thou  art  held  in  sight, 
While  they  behind  thee  with  each  other  fight. 

But  the  factions  again  break  out,  and 
the  dialogue  proceeds  :  — 

*  Boabdelin. 
(To  the  factions)  A  king  entreats  you  — 
Almanzor. 

What  subjects  will  precarious  kings  regard  ? 

A  beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard. 

Lay  down  your  arms !     'Tis  I  command  you 

now 
Do  it,  or  by  our  prophet's  soul  I  vow, 
My  hands  shall  right  your  king  on  him  I 

seize  — 
Now  let  me  see  whose  look  but  disobeys. 

AIL 
Long  live  King  Mahomet  Boabdelin. 


Almantor. 
No  more,  but  hushed  as  midnight  silence  go. 
He  will  not  have  your  acclamations  now. 
Hence,  you  unthinking  crowd ! 

Abdallah. 
How  much  of  virtue  lies  in  one  great  soul, 
Whose  single  force  can  multitudes  control  I 

Later  on,  Boabdelin  observes :  — 

'Tis  true :  from  force  the  noblest  title  springs, 
I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  first  made 
kings. 

All  this  comes  with  complete  consis- 
tency from  a  panegyrist  of  the  Protector. 
Later  on,  when  the  Christian  forces  have 
entered  the  city,  an  outbreak  of  popular 
despair  begins  to  surge  round  the  Alham- 
bra.    Then  says 

Boabdelin, 
See  what  the  many-headed  beast  demands. 
Cursed  is  that  king,  whose  honor's  in  their 

hands. 
In  senates,  either  they  too  slowly  grant, 
Or  saucily  refuse  to  aid  my  want ; 
And,  when  their  thrift  has  ruined  me  in  war, 
They  call  their  insolence  my  want  of  care. 

This  surely  exhibits  the  weak  point  of 
parliamentary  government,  the  perpetual 
contest  between  the  legislature  and  exec- 
utive. The  next  speech  attacks  the  oppo- 
sition leaders,  such  for  example  as  was 
Shaftesbury :  — 

Cursed  be  their  leaders,  who  that  rage  fo- 
ment, 
And  veil  with  public  good  their  discontent : 
Thev  keep  the  people's  purses  in  their  hands, 
Anci  hector  kings  to  grant  their  wild  demands. 
But  to  each  lure,  a  court  throws  out,  descend, 
And  prey  on  those  they  promised  to  defend. 

Then  follows  a  significant  declaration 
from  a  believer  in  personal  government : 

Freedom  in  subjects  is  not,  nor  can  be ; 

But  still  to  please  them  we  must  call  them 

free  — 
Propriety ♦{/'.*.,  property]  which  they  their  idol 

make, 
Or  law,  or  law's  interpreters,  can  shake. 

Landlords  and  tithe-owners,  please  take 
notice ;  and  observe  also  that  as  the  dan- 
ger to  property  came  formerly  from  above 
through  the  executive  power,  so  now  it 
threatens  us  from  below,  through  the 
legislature. 

But  the  conversation  is  thus  concluded  : 

While    people    tug  for  freedom,  kings    for 

power, 
Both  sink  beneath  some  foreign  conqueror ; 
Then  subjects  find  too  late  they  were  unjust, 
And  want  that  power  of  kings  they  durst  not 

trust. 
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Herein  lies  the  gist  of  many  a  leading 
article.  People  who  had  Dryden  to  read 
could  never  have  felt  the  want  of  a  penny 
newspaper.  But  our  point  is  this :  that 
the  writer  of  these  sentiments  was  neither 
a  courtier  nor  a  demagogue,  but  was  very 
honestly  trying  from  his  own  point  of  view 
to  say  a  word  in  season  to  his  prince  and 
his  countrymen.  It  is  due  to  Dryden  to 
observe  that  within  ten  years  of  this  time 
he  appears  to  have  learnt  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property,  realized  the  quarter 
from  which  danger  threatens  them,  and 
ended  his  life  as  a  good  constitutional 
Tory :  — 

The  power  which  is  for  property  allowed 

Is  mischievously  seated  in  the  crowd ; 

For  who  can  be  secure  of  private  right 

If  sovereign  sway  may  be  dissolved  by  might  ? 

Our  temperate  isle  will  no  extremes  sustain 

Of  popular  sway,  or  arbitrary  reign : 

But  slides  between  then*  both  into  the  best. 

Secure  in  freedom,  in  a  monarch  blest. 

When  Dryden  became  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, did  he  sell  his  opinions  for  gain? 
The  answer  to  this  charge  having  been 
thoroughly  set  forth  by  Scott  and  Saints- 
bury,  needs  only  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
few  very  brief  considerations. 

When  Dryden  wrote  thus  upon  the  Fire 
of  London,  did  he,  or  did  he  not,  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  his  mind  was  trav- 
elling? 

The  fugitive  flames,  chastised,  went  forth  to 

prey 
On  pious  structures  which  our  fathers  reared ; 
By  which  to  heaven  they  did  affect  the  way 
Ere  faith  in  Churchmen  without  works  was 

heard. 

Was  not  this  still  further  emphasized  by 
the  well-known  couplet  written  fifteen 
years  after  ? 

Such  an  omnipotent  Church  we  wish  indeed, 
'Twere  worth  both  Testaments,  cast  in  the 
Creed. 

Also,  after  he  had  made  the  great  change, 
and  thereby  incurred  the  disapprobation 
of  a  whole  people,  a  misfortune  compared 
with  which  a  king's  approval  or  disap- 
proval was  of  the  slightest  possible  conse- 
quence, did  the  situation  appear  to  him  as 
on  the  whole  a  gainful  one  ?  This  is  his 
description  of  it :  — 

If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchased  here 
With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear, 
Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame, 
And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame. 
Down  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise, 


And  what  thou  didst  and  dost  so  dearly  prize, 
That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy 

sacrifice. 
'Tis  nothing  thou  hast  given  ?    Then  add  thy 

tears 
For  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years ; 
'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give  ? 
Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to 

live: 
Yet  nothing  still?    Then,  poor  and  naked, 

come. 
Thy  Father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home, 
And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the 

mighty  sum. 

If  any  one  fail  to  discern  in  these  lines 
a  feeling  devout,  pathetic,  and  (for  the 
time  being  at  all  events)  deeply  sincere, 
we  can  only  express  our  inability  to  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  defends  his  client  by  an 
analogy  with  the  case  of  Cardinal  New- 
man. Every  one  knows  the  lines  in 
which  the  latter  poet  describes  his  mental 
changes : — 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  thou 

Should'st  lead  me  on : 
I  loved  to  choose  and  seek  my  path ; 
I  loved  the  garish  day,  and  spite  of  fears, 
Pride  ruled  my  will. 

Dryden  describes  the  same  process  in 
himself.  We  have  been  assured  on  the 
best  authority  that  his  words  were  not 
consciously  a  factor  in  the  composition  of 
the  hymn  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
but  the  coincidences  of  expression  and 
circumstance  are  certainly  worth  remark  : 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  winged  with  vain 

desires ; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires, 
Followed  false  lights ;  and  when  their  glimpse 

was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

We  cannot  leave  the  "  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther," from  which  the  last  two  quotations 
are  taken,  without  mentioning  a  note- 
worthy instance  of  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  the  fashion  to  treat  Dryden.  In  two 
passages  of  this  poem  our  Lord  is  re- 
ferred to  under  the  heathen  title  of  Pan, 
and  the  incongruity  has  been  reprehended, 
perhaps  in  itself  not  unjustly.  But  the 
critic  would  probably  have  been  lenient  to 
a  quite  surprising  extent,  if  he  had  re- 
membered that  this  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  Dryden  admiringly  follows  Mil- 
ton, in  whose  hymn  to  the  Nativity,  the 
eighth  stanza,  the  expression  may  be 
found. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  which  the 
writers  of  the  present  day  might  learn 
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from  Dryden,  is  the  art  of  making  the 
work  proceed  with  a  flowing  lucidity,  as 
though,  to  quote  an  expression  of  Macau- 
lay,  it  had  run  off  from  the  end  of  the  pen. 
Mr.  Saintsbury  remarks  of  Dryden's  writ- 
ing, that  it  strides  on  with  a  careless 
Olympian  grace  that  hurries  the  reader 
along  whether  he  will  or  no.  Modern 
writers  appear  to  wish  that  their  works 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  judged  of 
piece-meal.  Dryden,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
deavors to  put  us  as  soon  as  possible  into 
a  position  from  which  we  may  judge  of  his 
work  as  a  whole. 

It  is  possible  that  "  In  Memoriam  "  is 
the  greatest  poetical  work  produced  in 
England  during  the  last  half  century ;  and, 
in  the  subject-matter  of  its  thoughts,  it 
rises  to  a  height  and  penetrates  to  a  depth 
which  Dryden  never  approached. 

But  even  this  great  poem  cannot  be 
read  from  one  end  to  another  without  an 
occasional  stop   to  climb  some  poetical 
stile,  or  fathom  some  obscure  riddle.  And 
the  effect  of  this  is  that  our  attention  is 
concentrated  upon  the  parts,  until  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  form  a  propjgystimation 
of  the  whole.,  we  '3o  'not  conct?al  our 
opiSiSrinat  this  is  a  defect  in  art    It*  is 
not  the  business  of  a  poet  to  propose  co- 
nundrums to  his  readers,  nor  is  a  poetical 
picture  necessarily  successful,  when  it  is 
made  up  of  a  number  of  carefully  painted 
miniatures.    There  is  an  undue  prolixity, 


there  is  also  very  often  an  undue  compres-  rcolliery  wall  and  th\*t  young  wheat  in  the 


sion;   but  Dryden,  on  the  whole,  avoids 
these  defects. 

The  rich  and  overflowing  treasure  of 
diamonds  and  sables  having  supplied  us 
with  those  few  specimens  which  we  re- 
quired for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  fit  to 
conclude  by  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
nature  of  that  purpose.  Our  idea  was  to 
make  that  better  known  to  the  public  at 
large,  which  is  already  perfectly  familiar 
to  the  literary  profession,  and  tnat  if  our 
samples  were  approved  of,  the  general 
reader  might  obtain  the  run  of  the  treas- 
ury by  soliciting  such  an  accomplished 
Drydenian  scholar  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  to 
put  forth  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
"Family  Edition."  The  works  of  the 
greatest  craftsman  in  English  literature 
ought  to  do  what  is  at  present  so  very 
much  needed  in  the  way  of  stimulating 
poetical  taste,  and  bringing  out  creative 
faculty.  The  workers  in  the  cause  of  uni- 
versity extension  would  be  supplied  with 
a  fresh  and  fruitful  subject,  and  a  benefit 
would  be  done  to  every  schoolroom  and 
every  fireside  in  the  country  of  Dryden. 
John  Amphlett  Evans. 


From  The  Spectator. 
ON  THE  PIT-BROW x  AT  WORK  AGAIN. 

Square,  black,  and  solid,  with  its  great 
chimney  vomiting  clouds  of  smoke,  our 
colliery  lies  in  a  green  valley,  amid  mead- 
ows and  wheat-fields.    It  is  the  advanced 
camp  of  the  marching  host  of  labor  and 
capital  which  is  "  trekking  M  westward,  fol- 
lowing the  coal.    Like  the  leaders  of  mer- 
chant-adventurers in  a  strange,  rich  land, 
its  owners  have  made  treaties  with    the 
native  chiefs,  the  landlords,  and   traffic 
with  the  natives  themselves.    From  the 
former  they  have  bought  by  solemn  com- 
pact the  coal,  and  ironstone,  and  all  things 
beneath   the  earth;   with  the   latter,  the 
farmers,  they  trade  for  hay  and  straw, 
corn  and  timber,  and  all  things  on  the  sur- 
face.   But  however  hard  and  unlovely  its 
aspect,  the  colony  is  not  unwelcome.     Far 
from  it     From  the  half-ruined  owner  of 
the  old  castle  on  the  hill,  to  the  smallest 
tenant-farmer   on    his   estate,  the   whole 
population  is  benefited  by  the  presence  of 
the  busy  workers  in  the  mine,  and  the 
capitalist    their    master.      The    landlord 
pockets  his  mineral  rents,  the  farmers  find 
a  ready  market  for  their  crops,  and  the 
^shopkeepers  of  the   little   country  town 
ne^tr  thrive  on  the  custom  brought  by  the 
colliers  *  wives.    But  the  division  of  its 
inhabitantsVrom  the  rural  population  is  as 
sharp  as  the  colr.trast  between  the  black 


fields  beyond.  A  few'  steps  from  where 
the  teams  are  sowing  spMng  barley  in  the 
44  ten-acre  "  bring  us  into  a  different  world, 
from  one  in  which  men's  flves  are  regu- 
lated  by  the  change  of  the  seasons,  and 
their  labor  by  the  hours  of  the  rising  and 
the  setting  sun,  to  another  whicty  refuses 
to  own  the  difference  of  night  an»d  day,  a 
world  which  at  noon  seems  to  be  asleep ! 
In  the  rows  of  ugly  cottages  which  Sound 
the  road,  the  blinds  are  down  anA  the 
doors  shut ;  for  half  the  men  are  down  in 
the  pit,  the  other  half  in  bed.  The  chil- 
dren are  in  school,  and  only  a  few  women 
visible,  who  exchange  congratulations  that 
the  strike  is  over,  and  their  masters  have? 
once  more  taken  up  their  tools  and  settled 
down  to  work  and  wages. 

It  is  not  until  we  are  inside  the  main 
gates  of  the  pit  that  we  come  into  touch 
with  the  strenuous  toil  below.  Even 
there,  there  is  none  of  the  feverish  activ- 
ity and  restless  whirr  and  hum  that  op- 
press the  brain  in  a  cotton-mill  or  foundry. 
Mineral  trains  are  slowly  puffing  up  and 
down  the  lines,  and  from  various  sheds 
comes  the  measured  thud  of  pumping- 
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engines,  or  tbe  ring  of  hammers  on  the 
forge.  Beyond  the  upcast  shaft  is  the 
main  engine-house,  where  the  enormous 
drum  winds  and  unwinds  its  endless  rope 
of  steel,  bringing  each  day  to  the  surface 
five  thousand  tons  of  coal. 

Beyond  this,  again,  is  the  "pit-brow,"  a 
double  deck  of  iron,  where  the  nests  of 
trucks  come  rushing  up  from  the  shaft, 
the  empty  corves  are  thrust  into  their 
places,  and  the  contents  of  the  first  sent 
crashing  into  the  screens  below  amid  roll- 
ing  clouds  of  dust.  That  man  by  the 
signal-bell  is  a  hero  in  his  way.  One 
Sunday  night,  the  buildings  above  the 
shaft  caught  fire,  and  the  burning  timbers, 
as  they  fell,  formed  a  blazing  heap  on  the 
pit  floor,  two  thousand  feet  below.  He, 
with  six  others,  were  the  only  men  in  the 
pit,  looking  to  the  ponies.  As  the  burn- 
ing timbers  came  crashing  down,  this  man 
stood  by  and  flung  water  over  them,  long 
after  his  companions  had  given  up  hope, 
and  retreated  from  the  stifling  smoke. 
"  Many  is  the  time  I  have  been  down  Sun- 
day at  e'en,"  he  says;  "but  I  thought, 
now  we  are  done;  yet  I  heard  the  poor 
horses  coughing  and  choking,  and  I  kept 
to  it  till  I  had  gotten  V  fire  under."  But 
the  men  on  the  pit-brow  are  a  different 
class  from  those  who  work  below.  At  two 
o'clock  the  men  of  the  afternoon  shift  call 
for  their  lamps,  six  hundred  of  which, 
lighted,  locked,  and  numbered,  stand  ready 
round  the  lamp-house  walls.  As  they 
troop  up  to  the  window,  shouting  their 
numbers,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
main  element  in  the  community.  The 
first  thing  which  strikes  a  stranger  is  that 
colliers  have  no  youth.  There  are  young 
boys,  with  round,  merry  faces;  but  there 
are  no  youths.  They  seem  to  become  men 
suddenly,  with  deep  lines  about  the  brow 
and  mouth  which  suggest  the  idea<of  ner- 
vous overstrain.  Their  voices,  too,  are 
harsh  and  irritable.  No  doubt  the  strained 
look  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  long  hours 
of  work  in  a  dim,  imperfect  light ;  out  the 
same  appearance  may  be  noted  on  the 
faces  of  most  of  the  workmen  in  northern 
industrial  communities  where  payment  is 
by  piece-work,  and  not  by  a  weekly  wage. 
If  the  collier  loses  his  youth,  he  is  not 
compensated  by  length  of  years.  Very 
few  old  men  are  to  be  seen  amongst  them. 
They  break  up  when  still  apparently  vig- 
orous. Perhaps  this  is  fortunate  amongst 
a  class  which  does  not  save,  and  gives  the 
weekly  contributions  which  might  provide 
an  annuity  in  old  age,  to  swell  the  union 
funds.  But  though  voice  and  features 
show  that  his  work  is  telling  upon  him, 


the  collier  is  far  from  admitting  this  to 
himself.  Except  in  strike  times,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  appeal  to  public  sympathy, 
he  wants  no  commiseration  for  his  lot. 
For  the  agricultural  laborers  round  him 
he  has  a  boundless  contempt.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  an  organized  body,  he  has  a  good 
many  pleasures  to  which  they  are  stran- 
gers. Work  over,  after  an  excellent  meal 
he  strolls  to  his  club,  there  to  play  baga- 
telle or  billiards,  bet  on  horse-races,  or 
hear  the  news.  On  Sunday  he  can  go  to 
the  handsome  church  built  by  the  colliery 
owner,  or,  if  he  prefers  it,  spend  an  agree- 
able morning  in  dog-racing  or  ra obit- 
coursing.  These  last  are  very  popular 
amusements,  as  they  afford  plenty  of  scope 
for  betting  and  gambling,  —  the  curse 
of  the  North-Country  industrial  villages. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  good  cricket-ground, 
which  is  much  patronized  on  summer 
evenings.  Occasionally  a  huge  excursion 
is  organized  to  some  distant  watering- 
place,  where  the  men  and  their  wives  sit 
on  the  parade,  or  enjoy  the  novel  pleasure 
of  a  sail.  But  mental  improvement  is  dif- 
ficult in  a  community  where  all  the  mem- 
bers are  of  one  class. 


From  The  Speaker. 
AULD  WILL  RITSON. 

Auld  Will  Rutson's  deed!  Ye  mind 
him  —  Auld  Will  of  Wasdale.  Ey,  I  was 
ower  at  Netherwasdale  at  his  berryin*  last 
week-end.  What  a  man  he  was  for  sure ! 
Four  score  and  four,  I  reckon.  "  A  grand 
auld  man,"  dusta  say?  Tha's  reet  theer. 
Grand  for  wrustlin,  grand  for  tally-ho, 
grand  for  a  teal,  grand  for  a  lee  !  What  a 
wrustler!  Do  ye  mind  t'  auld  man  at 
Grasmer'  ?  I  do  reet  well.  He  was  young 
Will  in  yon  days,  andagirtstrappin'chap. 
Doon  they  went  afore  him,  the  bit  boys, 
like  nobbut  sa  menny  eighteen  cannels. 
Ey,  but  he  was  his  fadder's  son,  was  Will. 
Ye  nivver  could  hev  matched  the  pair  of 
them  for  limb  and  wind.  And  now  they're 
beath  under  t'  grass,  fadder  and  son,  mar- 
ra-ta-bran.  But  auld  Will  —  what  a  tally- 
ho  I  Up  and  away  afoar  the  sleepy-heeds 
had  risen  frae  their  beds,  ye'd  hear  his 
music  in  t'  morning  frae  ower  t'  crags  and 
doon  t'  ghylls,  and  across  the  heather 
bells.  It  would  be  "  Hark  !  A  kill !  The 
fox  is  tean!  It's  auld  Will's  tally-ho!" 
And  what  a  man  for  a  crack  !  What  teals  ! 
what  queer  sayings !  what  a  gift  o'  gap 
and  gumption !  It  was  sec  as  ye  gie,  sec 
will  ye  get,  wi'  Will.    And,  my  word,  what 
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a  wrustler  he  was  with  the  tongue  too ! 
Bad  for  the  betterraer  folk  'at  tried  to  tak' 
it  oot  of  auld  Will.  It  was  parlish  odd  if 
they  duddent  tummel.  I  mind  me  ya  day 
two  theologic  chaps  frae  Saint  Bee's  — 
professin'  at  college,  thoo  knows,  white 
chokers  and  seam  as  that  —  coom't  over 
to  Wasdale  for  auld  Will  to  guide  them 
up  Sea wf ell.  Will  was  keeping  the  inn 
on  Wasdale  Heed  then,  so  away  he  set 
wi'  'em,  and  on  V  road  yan  o*  the  two  gat 
to  plaguing  t'  auld  man  aboot  this,  and 
a  boot  that,  and  when  they  coom't  to  t'  top, 
"Will,"  said  he,  "just  mount  the  beacon 
and  offer  thanks  to  Providence  that  you've 
brought  us  up  to  the  summit  at  last."  So 
auld  Will,  never  lettin*  wit,  clammered  to 
t'  top  o'  t'  beacon  and  prayed.  "  O  Lord," 
sed  Will,  "  I  thaok  Thee  that  oot  o'  Thy 
mercy  Thoo  has  this  day  letten*  these  two 
wise  asses  come  sa  near  to  heaven  —  for 
Thoo  know'st  it's  the  nighest  they'll  iver 
get  tul  it." 

I  mind,  too,  a  story  that  John  Richard- 
son telt  of  how  ya  other  day  some  young 
stuck-up  swells  coom't  to  t'  inn  and  thowt 
to  tak'  a  rise  oot  o'  t*  auld  man  wi'  teals 
aboot  butch  in'  swine  in  Manchester  — 
three  hundred  a  day,  and  drussin'  as  fast. 
"  It's  wonderful  wark,  na  doot,"  sed  Will, 
blinkin'  like  a  cat  in  t*  sun,  "  but  do  ye  see 
yon  sew  on  t'  midden  theer  ?  "  "  Ey,  said 
ya  swell  chap.  "  Weel,"  sed  Will,  "  I've 
a  aueer  machine  in  my  granary  loft,  and 
I'll  bet  ye  a  pound  if  thoo '11  catch  her,  and 
pop  her  nicely  intil  it,  and  give  her  three 
turns  aboot,  she'll  come  out  bacon,  weel 
boilt  and  t'  flicks  weel  fry't."  "  What  a 
horrid  lee  1 "  sed  t'  swell  chap,  glowering 
at  Will.  "  Mebbe,"  sed  Will,  -  mebbe,  but 
dusta  think  l's  to  be  bang't  at  leeing  by 
sec  a  thing  as  thee  ?  " 

Will  kept  the  best  house  in  Wasdale, 
and  being  a  famous  sort  of  character,  he 
had  all  t'  tourin'  folk,  high  and  low,  to 
stay  wi'  him.  But  it's  telt  of  him  —  though 
I  waddent  stand  to  truth  on't  —  that  yance 
in  a  way  he  had  two  rival  hostleries  in 
Wasdale,  and  broke  up  beath  by  a  stroke 
of  wit.  Ya  house  was  call't  the  Cock, 
and  that  was  short  for  t'  Black  Cock, 
and  t'  other  was  call't  the  Bull,  and  the 
two  men  'at  kept  them  were  alius 
fratchin*  ower  their  customers.  Just  when 
they  were  thrang  on  some  bodderment  a 
new  parson  coom't  to  Wasdale,  and  the 
landlord  of  the   Black   Cock  thowt  of  a 


way  to  curry  favor  with  him.  What  did 
the  clot-heed  do  but  tak'  doon  his  aald 
sign  of  the  Cock,  and  get  laal  Jerry,  the 
painter  frae  Gosfor',  to  mak'  him  another 
wi'  a  picture  of  the  new  parson.  But 
when  his  customers  saw  t'  new  sign  they 
snirpt  up  their  noses,  and  went  ower  t' 
way  to  t'  Bull,  whereupon  the  landlord 
of  the  Bull  bowt  the  sign  of  the  Black 
Cock  frae  laal  Jerry,  and  stuck  it  up  in 
place  of  his  awn.  Man,  what  wark  there 
was  then  !  What  fratching  1  What  jeer- 
ing 1  What  laughing  1  And  all  the  while 
t'  landlord  who  had  had  t'  new  sign  painted 
was  as  mad  as  a  piper  and  boddert  oot  of 
his  wits  what  to  do — whether  to  stick  to 
the  new  sign  and  go  to  t'  workhouse  for  it, 
or  tak'  it  doon  and  insult  t'  parson.  But 
at  last  auld  Will  whispered  summat  in  the 
clot-heed's  ear,  and  then  laal  Jerry  was 
sent  for  agean,  and  va  morning  folks  saw 
under  the  picture  of  the  new  parson  these 
words,  in  girt  red  prent:  "This  is  the 
Old  Cock." 

He  alius  kept  a  blithe  heart,  did  Will, 
year  in,  year  out,  whether  he  had  gude 
crops  or  tholed  thistles,  whether  the  day 
was  fine  or  the  sky  ower-kessen.  There 
was  nobbut  ya  fault  wi'  Will,  —  he  knew 
ower  much.  Swallow  all  he  said  and  ye'd 
not  want  for  stomach.  He'd  travel't  far, 
but  if  he'd  been  all  the  world  ower  he 
could  never  have  seen  much  fnair  nor  he 
telt  of ;  and  he  was  auld,  but  if  he'd  been 
eight  hundred  forby  eighty  he  couldn't 
have  known  verra  menny  raair  girt  folk. 
Bless  ye,  talk  of  Southey,  he  ken't  him ; 
or  Coleridge,  he  minded  him;  or  Wads- 
wurth,  they  were  seam  as  brothers;  and 
as  for  John  Wilson  —  Christopher  North 
as  they  call't  him  —  thoo'd  think  nowt 
but  he'd  spent  aw  his  time  puttin'  doon 
the  girt  professor  wi'  the  cross-buttock. 
That  was  auld  Will's  only  fault,  and  I  was 
minded  of  it  this  verra  morning  when  I 
leeted  on  lang  John  Jackson  on  t  Borrow- 
dale  road.  "  So  auld  Will  Rutson's  deed," 
sed  John.  "  He  is,"  sed  I.  "  He  was  a 
churchwardener,"  sed  John.  ••  He  was," 
sed  I.  "And  an  owerseer  o'  the  poor," 
sed  John.  "  That's  true,"  sed  I.  "  And 
on  t'  Booard  o'  Guardians,"  sed  John. 
"  Ey,"  sed  I.  "  And  a  verra  gude  man  a' 
roond,"  sed  John.  "  That  he  was,"  sed  I. 
"  But  sec  a  leer ! "  sed  John,  "  sec  a 
leer ! " 

Hall  Caine. 
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DYING  FOR  THE  FLAG. 

INCIDENT    OF   THE   WAR    BETWEEN 
GLAND  AND  AMERICA  IN   1814. 


•Twas  amid  most  of  the  strife 
When  our  England  risked  her  life, 
With  but  lukewarm  friends  to  aid  her,  'gainst 
Napoleon  as  her  foe,  — 
When  we  quarrelled  with  our  kin, 
And,  unheeding  of  the  sin, 
Rebel  child   and  angry  mother  dealt   each 
other  blow,  for  blow,  — 
That  our  ship,  the  Hermes,  sped 
Past  the  point  of  Mobile  Head, 
Where  Fort  Bowyer,  harbor-guarded,  roared 
defiance  from  afar. 
Weak  we  were,  and  ill-arrayed 
For  the  hest  upon  us  laid, 
But  our  orders  were  for  storming  and  we 
forced  the  harbor-bar. 
Tiers  of  cannon  as  we  came 
Belched  a  cataract  of  flame ; 
While  the  eddy  swept  our  anchors,  and  we 
scarce  could  float  our  keel. 
Vain  with  odds  like  these  to  cope  I 
Yet  we  lost  not  heart  nor  hope : 
None  could  hear  a  note  of  flinching  in  our 
broadside's  tuneful  peal ; 
Tho'  tbey  raked  us  with  their  fire 
Till  no  spar  was  left  entire ; 
Shrouds  were  rent  and  timbers  riddled,  decks 
were  choked  with  dead  and  maimed. 
Shot-proof  were  our  hearts  of  oak, 
Steeled  'gainst  Fortune's  sharpest  stroke ; 
But  our  courage  ebbed  within  us  when  a  shaft 
too  deftly  aimed 
Smote  the  symbol  for  whose  sake 
We  were  fain  our  lives  to  stake, 
When  the  staff  whereon  our  pennant  floated 
proudly  overhead 
Brake  and  toppled  1     Then  there  rose 
Shouts  of  triumph  from  our  foes, 
And  we  felt  that  they  had  conquered,  and  our 
spirit  sank  like  lead :  — 


II. 
Till  the  master's  mate  outcries, 
With  his  manhood  in  his  eyes, 
(Lads  grow  ripe  in  a  month  of  sea-life  more 
than  landsmen  in  a  year:) 
"  'Twill  disgrace  our  English  pluck 
If  they  boast  the  flag  was  struck. 
Shall  that  taunt  be  left  unchallenged?    Not 
while  I'm  alive  to  hear  1  "  — 
Nails  and  hammer  thrust  in  band, 
Up  he  clambers  hand  o'er  hand ; 
Plants  and  binds  the  fallen  pennant  on  the 
.mainmast's  battered  wreck ; 
Waves  his  cap  in  blithe  salute, 
Then  with  slow  and  steady  foot 
Clambers  downward  to  his  messmates  cheer- 
ing wildly  on  the  deck. 
And  the  enemy  cheer  too, 
For  a  deed  of  derring-do 


Sets  our  English  blood  a-stirring,  if  we  hail 
from  East  or  West. 
But  the  hearts  that  do  and  dare 
Are  no  lives  for  war  to  spare ; 
And  their  marksmen  quite  his  prowess  by  a 
bullet  through  his  breast ! 

And  our  hero  found  his  grave 
'Neath  the  flag  he  died  to  save, 
For  the  Hermes  had  her  death-wound,  and  the 
hull  took  fire  at  last ; 
But  we  few  who  'scaped  to  shore, 
Till  our  eyes  could  see  no  more, 
Saw  our  pennant  where  he  fixed  it,  flying 
proudly  from  the  mast. 
Spectator.  HENRY  G.  HEWLETT. 


FOR  THIS  RELIEF,  MUCH  THANKS!'9 

As  a  si*n  of  this  gratitude,  I  confer  upon  yon  thm 
ity  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  a 
life-sited  portrait."  —  Tkt 
Prime*  Bismarck. 


dignity  of  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  and  shall  also  send  jam 
my  life-sued  portrait."  —  Tkt  German  Empcrtr  tm 


God  bless  you,  dear  prince !     Since  your  pur» 
pose  is  fixed, 
It  is  useless,  I  know,  to  dissuade  you. 
I  permit  you  to  go,  though  my  feelings  are 
mixed, 
And  unmake,  as  my  grandfather  made,  you. 
Yet  deem  not  ungrateful  your  emperor  and 
king; 
Let  me  pay  you  my  thanks  at  the  court  rate. 
So  I  make  you  a  duke,  ere  I  let  you  take 

wing, 
And,  O  prince,  I  will  send  you  my  portrait ! 

O  pilot  undaunted,  brave  heart  and  strong 
hand 
When  our  planks  were  all  riven  asunder, 
You  alone  grasped  the  helm,  and  took  boldly 
your  stand, 
Nor  blanched  at  the  blast  and  the  thunder. 
And  now,  safe  in  port,  we  award  you  a  prize 

Of  a  value  that  men  of  your  sort  rate. 
So,  prince,  I  will  have  myself  painted  life- 
size 
Every  inch,  and  I'll  send  you  the  portrait. 

Fresh  storms  may  be  brewing.    I'll  face  them 
myself. 
I  am  young,  and,  O  prince,  you  grow  older.  * 
Stay  ashore,  if  you  wish  it,  retire  to  the  shelf, 
And  let  those  steer  the  ship  who  are  bolder. 
Yet  it  shall  not  be  said  that,  in  parting  from 
you, 
Your  king  gave  his  thanks  at  a  short  rate ; 
So  be  henceforth  a  duke,  and  accept  as  your 
due 
What  I  gratefully  grant  you  —  my  portrait  I 

IV,-,  r|, 

rnDCo. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
ON  JUSTICE. 

BY  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

IV. 
THE  SENTIMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  organic 
^evolution  determines  certain  ethical  con- 
options.  The  doctrine  implies  that  the 
numerous  organs  in  each  of  the  innumer- 
able species  of  animals,  have  been  either 
•directly  or  indirectly  moulded  into  fitness 
-for  the  requirements  of  life  by  constant 
•converse  with  those  requirements.  Si- 
multaneously,  through  nervous  modifica- 
tions, there  have  been  developments  of 
*the  sensations,  instincts,  emotions,  and 
intellectual  aptitudes,  needed  for  the  ap- 
propriate uses  of  these  organs ;  as  we  see 
-in  caged  rodents  that  exercise  their  in- 
cisors by  purposeless  gnawing,  in  grega- 
rious creatures  whictrare  miserable  if  they 
^cannot  join  their  fellows,  in  beavers  which, 
fcept  in  confinement,  show  their  passion 
for  dam-building  by  heaping  up  whatever 
sticks  and  stones  they  can  find. 

Has  this  process  of  mental  adaptation 
ended  with  primitive  man  ?  Are  human 
beings  incapable  of  having  their  feelings 
and  ideas  progressively  adjusted  to  the 
modes  of  life  imposed  on  them  by  the 
social  state  into  which  they  have  grown  ? 
Shall  we  suppose  that  the  nature  which 
fitted  them  to  the  exigencies  of  savage  life 
lias  remained  unchanged,  and  will  remain 
unchanged,  by  the  exigencies  of  civilized 
life  ?  Or  shall  we  suppose  that  this  abo- 
riginal nature,  by  repression  of  some  traits 
and  fostering  of  others,  is  made  to  ap- 
proach more  and  more  to  a  nature  which 
finds  developed  society  its  appropriate 
environment,  an4  the  required  activities 
its  normal  ones  ?  There  are  many  believ- 
ers in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  who  seem 
to  have  no  faith  in  the  continued  adapta- 
bility of  mankind.  While  glancing  but 
•carelessly  at  the  evidence  furnished  by 
comparisons  of  different  human  races  with 
-one  another,  and  of  the  same  races  in 
different  ages,  they  ignore  entirely  the 
induction  from  the  phenomena  of  life  at 
large.  But  if  there  is  an  abuse  of  the  de- 
ductive method  of  reasoning  there  is  also 
an  abuse  of  the  inductive  method.    One    exemplifies  such  adaptations, 


who  refused  to  believe  that  a  new  moon  • 
would  in  a  month  become  full,  and, 
disregarding  observations  accumulated 
throughout  the  past,  insisted  on  watching 
the  successive  phases  for  three  weeks  be- 
fore he  was  convinced,  would  be  consid- 
ered inductive  in  an  irrational  degree. 
But  there  might  not  unfairly  be  classed 
with  htm  those  who,  slighting  the  induc- 
tive proof  of  unlimited  adjustability,  bodily 
and  mental,  which  the  animal  kingdom  at 
large  presents,  will  not  admit  the  adjusta- 
bility of  human  nature  to  social  life  until 
the  adjustment  has  taken  place  ;  nay,  even 
ignore  the  evidence  that  it  is  taking  place. 
Here  we  shall  assume  it  to  be  an  in- 
evitable inference  from  the  doctrine  of 
organic  evolution,  that  the  highest  type  of 
living  being,  no  less  than  all  lower  types, 
must  go  on  moulding  itself  to  those  re- 
quirements which  circumstances  impose. 
And  we  shall,  by  implication,  assume  that 
moral  changes  are  among  the  changes 
thus  wrought  out. 

The  fact  that  when  surfeit  of  a  favorite 
food  has  caused  sickness,  there  is  apt  to 
follow  an  aversion  to  that  food,  shows 
how,  in  the  region  of  the  sensations,  expe- 
riences establish  associations  which  in- 
fluence conduct.  And  the  fact  that  the 
house  in  which  a  wife  or  child  died,  or  in 
which  a  long  illness  was  suffered,  becomes 
so  associated  with  painful  states  of  mind 
as  to  be  shunned,  sufficiently  illustrates, 
in  the  emotional  region,  the  mode  in  which 
actions  may  be  determined  by  mental 
connections  formed  in  the  course  of  life. 
When  the  circumstances  of  a  species 
make  certain  relations  between  conduct 
and  consequence  habitual,  the  appropri- 
ately linked  feelings  may  come  to  charac- 
terize the  species.  Either  inheritances  of 
modifications  produced  by  habit,  or  more 
numerous  survivals  of  individuals  having 
nervous  structures  which  have  varied  in 
fit  ways,  gradually  form  guiding  tenden- 
cies, prompting  appropriate  behavior  and 
deterring  from  inappropriate.  The  con- 
trast between  fearless  birds  found  on 
islands  never  before  visited  by  man,  and 
the  birds  around  us,  which  show  fear  of 
man  immediately  they  are  out  of  the  nest, 
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By  virtue  of  this  process  there  have 
been  produced  to  some  extent  among 
lower  creatures,  and  there  are  being  fur- 
ther produced  in  man,  the  sentiments 
appropriate  to  social  life.  Aggressive 
actions,  while  they  are  habitually  injurious 
to  the  group  in  which  they  occur,  are  not 
unfrequently  injurious  to  the  individuals 
committing  them ;  since,  though  certain 
pleasures  may  be  gained  by  them,  they 
often  entail  pains  greater  than  the  pleas- 
ures. Conversely,  conduct  restrained 
within  the  required  limits,  calling  out  no 
antagonistic  passions,  favors  harmonious 
co-operation,  profits  the  group,  and,  by 
implication,  profits  the  average  of  its 
individuals.  Consequently,  there  results, 
other  things  equal,  a  tendency  for  groups 
formed  of  members  having  this  adaptation 
of  nature,  to  survive  and  spread. 

Among  the  social  sentiments  thus 
evolved,  one  of  chief  importance  is  the 
sentiment  of  justice.  Let  us  now  consider 
more  closely  its  nature. 

Stop  an  animal's  nostrils,  and  it  makes 
frantic  efforts  to  free  its  head.  Tie  its 
limbs  together,  and  its  struggles  to  get 
them  at  liberty  are  violent.  Chain  it  by 
the  neck  or  leg,  and  it  is  some  time  before 
it  ceases  its  attempts  to  escape.  Put  it 
in  a  cage,  and  it  long  continues  restless. 
Generalizing  these  instances  we  see  that 
in  proportion  as  the  restraints  on  actions 
by  which  life  is  maintained  are  extreme, 
the  resistances  to  them  are  great.  Con- 
versely, the  eagerness  with  which  a  bird 
seizes  the  opportunity  for  taking  flight, 
and  the  joy  of  a  dog  when  liberated,  show 
how  strong  is  the  love  of  unfettered  move- 
ment. 

Displaying  like  feelings  in  like  ways, 
man  displays  them  in  other  and  wider 
ways.  He  is  irritated  by  invisible  re- 
straints as  well  as  by  visible  ones ;  and 
as  his  evolution  becomes  higher,  he  is 
affected  by  circumstances  and  actions 
which  in  more  remote  ways  aid  or  hinder 
the  pursuit  of  ends.  A  parallel  will  eluci- 
date this  truth.  Primitively  the  sentiment 
of  property  is  gratified  only  by  possession 
of  food  and  shelter,  and,  presently,  of 
clothing;  but  afterwards  it  is  gratified  by 
possession  of  the  weapons  and  tools  which 
aid  in  obtaining  these,  then  by  possession 


of  the  raw  materials  serving  for  making; 
weapons  and  tools  and  for  other  purposes*, 
then  by  possession  of  the  coin  which  pur- 
chases them  as  well  as  things  at  large, 
then  by  possession  of  promises  to  pay  ex- 
changeable for  the  coin,  then  by  a  lien  on  a 
banker,  registered  in  a  pass-book.  That 
is,  there  comes  to  be  pleasure  in  an  owner- 
ship more  and  more  abstract  and  remote 
from  material  satisfactions.  Similarly 
with  the  sentiment  of  justice.  Beginning 
with  the  joy  felt  in  ability  to  use  the  bodily 
powers  and  gain  the  resulting  benefits,, 
accompanied  by  irritation  at  direct  inter- 
ferences, this  gradually  responds  to  wider 
relations  ;  being  excited  now  by  the  inci- 
dents of  personal  bondage,  now  by  those 
of  political  bondage,  now  by  those  of 
class  privilege,  and  now  by  small  polit- 
ical changes.  Eventually  this  sentiment, 
sometimes  so  little  developed  in  the  negro 
that  he  jeers  at  a  liberated  companion  be- 
cause he  has  no  master  to  take  care  of 
him,  becomes  so  much  developed  in  the 
Englishman  that  the  slightest  infraction 
of  some  mode  of  formal  procedure  at  a 
public  meeting  or  in  Parliament,  which 
cannot  intrinsically  concern  him,  is  vehe- 
mently opposed  because  in  some  distant 
and  indirect  way  it  may  help  to  give  pos- 
sible powers  to  un-named  authorities  wha 
may  perhaps  impose  unforeseen  burdens 
or  restrictions. 

Clearly,  then,  the  egoistic  sentiment  of 
justice  is  a  subjective  attribute  which 
answers  to  that  objective  requirement  con- 
stituting justice  —  the  requirement  that 
each  adult  shall  receive  the  good  and  evil 
effects  of  his  own  nature.  For  unless  the 
faculties  of  all  kinds  have  free  play,  these 
results  cannot  be  gained  or  suffered,  and 
unless  there  exists  a  sentiment  which 
prompts  maintenance  of  the  sphere  for 
this  free  play,  it  will  be  trenched  upon 
and  the  free  play  impeded. 

While  we  may  thus  understand  how  the 
egoistic  sentiment  of  justice  is  developed, 
it  is  much  less  easy  to  understand  how 
there  is  developed  the  altruistic  sentiment 
of  justice.  On  the  one  hand,  the  implica- 
tion is  that  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice can  come  into  existence  only  in  the 
course  of  adaptation  to  social  life.  On  the 
other  hand  the  implication  is  that  social 
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life  is  made  possible  only  by  maintenance 
•of  those  equitable  relations  which  imply 
the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice.  How 
can  these  reciprocal  requirements  be  ful- 
filled? 

The  answer  is  that  the  altruistic  senti- 
ment of  justice  can  come  into  existence 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  sentiment  which  tem 
porarily  supplies  its  place  and  restrains 
the  actions  prompted  by  pure  egoism  —  a 
pro-altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  as  we 
may  call  it.  This  has  several  compo- 
nents, which  we  must  successively  glance 
at. 

The  first  deterrent  from  aggression  is 
one  which  we  see  among  animals  at  large 
—  the  fear  of  retaliation.  Among  crea- 
tures of  the  same  species  the  food  ob- 
tained by  one  or  place  of  vantage  taken 
possession  of  by  it,  is  in  some  measure 
insured  to  it  by  the  dread  which  most 
others  feel  of  the  vengeance  which  may 
follow  any  attempt  to  take  it  away  ;  and 
among  men,  especially  during  primitive 
stages  of  social  life,  it  is  chiefly  such 
-dread  which  secures  for  each  man  free 
scope  for  his  activities,  and  exclusive  use 
of  whatever  they  bring  him. 

A  further  restraint  is  the  fear  of  repro- 
bation shown  by  unconcerned  members  of 
the  group.  Though  in  the  expulsion  of  a 
<l  rogue  "  elephant  from  the  herd,  or  the 
slaying  of  a  sinning  member  of  the  flock 
by  rooks  or  storks,  we  see  that  even 
among  animals  individuals  sufier  from  an 
adverse  public  opinion;  yet  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  among  animals  expectation 
of  general  dislike  prevents  encroachment. 
But  among  mankind,  "looking  before  and 
after  "  to  a  greater  extent,  the  thought  of 
social  disgrace  is  usually  an  additional 
check  on  ill-behavior  of  man  to  man. 

To  these  feelings,  which  come  into  play 
before  there  is  any  social  organization, 
have  to  be  added  those  which  arise  after 
political  authority  establishes  itself. 
When  a  successful  leader  in  war  acquires 
permanent  headship,  and  comes  to  have 
at  heart  the  maintenance  of  his  power, 
there  arises  in  him  a  desire  to  prevent  the 
trespasses  of  his  people  one  against  an- 
other; since  the  resulting  dissensions 
weaken  his  tribe.  The  rights  of  personal 
-vengeance  and,  as  in  feudal  times,  of  pri- 


vate war,  are  restricted;  and,  simulta- 
neously, there  grow  up  interdicts  on  the 
acts  which  cause  them.  Dread  of  the  pen- 
alties which  follow  breaches  of  these  is  an 
added  restraint. 

Ancestor-worship  in  general,  developing 
as  the  society  develops  into  special  propi- 
tiation of  the  dead  chief's  ghost,  and  pres- 
ently the  dead  king's  ghost,  gives  to  the 
injunctions  he  uttered  during  life  in- 
creased sanctity;  and  when,  with  estab- 
lishment of  the  cult,  he  becomes  a  god, 
his  injunctions  become  divine  commands 
with  dreaded  punishments  for  breaches  of 
them. 

These  four  kinds  of  fear  cooperate. 
The  dread  of  retaliation,  the  dread  of  so- 
cial dislike,  the  dread  of  legal  punishment, 
and  the  dread  of  divine  vengeance,  united 
in  various  proportions,  form  a  body  of 
feeling  which  checks  the  primitive  ten- 
dency to  pursue  the  objects  of  desire 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  fellow- 
men.  Containing  none  of  the  altruistic 
sentiment  of  justice,  properly  so-called, 
this  pro-altruistic  sentiment  of  justice 
serves  temporarily  to  cause  respect  for 
one  another's  claims,  and  so  to  make  social 
cooperation  possible. 

Creatures  which  become  gregarious 
tend  to  become  sympathetic  in  degrees 
proportionate  to  their  intelligences.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  resulting  sympathetic  ten- 
dency is  exclusively,  or  even  mainly,  of 
that  kind  which  the  words  ordinarily  im- 
ply; for  in  some  there  is  little  beyond 
sympathy  in  fear,  and  in  others  little  be- 
yond sympathy  in  ferocity.  All  that  is 
meant  is  that  in  gregarious  creatures  a 
feeling  displayed  by  one  is  apt  to  arouse 
kindred  feelings  in  others,  and  is  apt  to  do 
this  in  proportion  as  others  are  intelligent 
enough  to  appreciate  the  signs  of  the 
feeling.  In  two  chapters  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  —  "Sociality  and 
Sympathy"  and  "Altruistic  Sentiments  " 
—  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  sym- 
pathy in  general  arises,  and  how  there  is 
eventually  produced  altruistic  sympathy. 

The  implication  is,  then,  that  the  asso- 
ciated state  having  been  maintained 
among  men  by  the  aid  <of  the  pro-altruis- 
tic sentiment  of  justice,  Aere  have  been 
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maintained  the  conditions  under  which 
the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  itself 
can  develop.  In  a  permanent  group  there 
occur,  generation  after  generation,  inci- 
dents simultaneously  drawing  from  its 
members  manifestations  of  like  emotions 
—  rejoicings  over  victories  and  escapes, 
over  prey  jointly  captured,  over  supplies 
of  wild  food  discovered ;  as  well  as  laments 
over  defeats,  scarcities,  inclemencies,  etc. 
And  to  these  greater  pleasures  and  pains 
felt  in  common  by  all,  and  so  expressing 
themselves  that  each  sees  in  others  the 
signs  of  feelings  like  those  which  he  has 
and  is  displaying,  must  be  added  the 
smaller  pleasures  and  pains  daily  result- 
ing from  meals  taken  together,  amuse- 
ments, games,  and  from  the  not  infrequent 
adverse  occurrences  which  affect  several 
persons  at  once.  Thus  there  is  fostered 
that  sympathy  which  makes  the  altruistic 
sentiment  of  justice  possible. 

But  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice 
is  slow  in  assuming  a  high  form,  partly 
because  its  primary  component  does  not 
become  highly  developed  until  a  late  phase 
of  progress,  partly  because  it  is  relatively 
complex,  and  partly  because  it  implies  a 
stretch  of  imagination  not  possible  for  low 
intelligences.  Let  us  glance  at  each  of 
these  reasons. 

Every  altruistic  feeling  presupposes 
experience  of  the  corresponding  egoistic 
feeling.  As,  until  pain  has  been  felt  there 
cannot  be  sympathy  with  pain,  and  as  one 
who  has  no  ear  for  music  cannot  enter 
into  the  pleasure  which  music  gives  to 
others;  so,  the  altruistic  sentiment  of 
justice  can  arise  only  after  the  egoistic 
sentiment  of  justice  has  arisen.  Hence 
where  this  has  not  been  developed  in  any 
considerable  degree,  or  has  been  repressed 
by  a  social  life  of  an  adverse  kind,  the 
altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  remains 
rudimentary. 

The  complexity  of  the  sentiment  be- 
comes manifest  on  observing  that  it  is  not 
concerned  only  with  concrete  pleasures 
and  pains,  but  is  concerned  mainly  with 
certain  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  are  obtainable  or  preventible.  As 
the  egoistic  sentiment  of  justice  is  grati- 
fied by  maintenance  of  those  conditions 
which  render  achievement  of  satisfactions 
unimpeded,  and  irritated  by  the  breaking 
of  those  conditions,  it  results  that  the 
altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  requires  for 
its  excitement  not  only  the  ideas  of  such 
satisfactions  but  also  the  ideas  of  those 
conditions  which  are  in  the  one  case  main- 
tained and  in  the  other  case  broken. 

Evidently,  therefore,  to  be  capable  of 


this  sentiment  in  a  developed  form,  the 
faculty  of  mental  representation  must  be- 
relatively  great.  Where  the  feelings  with 
which  there  is  to  be  sympathy  are  simple- 
pleasures  and  pains,  the  higher  gregarious- 
animals  occasionally  display  it ;  pity  and 
generosity  are  from  time  to  time  felt  by 
them  as  well  as  by  human  beings.  But  t<y 
conceive  simultaneously  not  only  the  feel- 
ings produced  in  another,  but  the  plexus 
of  acts  and  relations  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  such  feelings,  presupposes  the 
putting  together  in  thought  of  more  ele- 
ments than  an  inferior  creature  can  grasp 
at  the  same  time.  And  when  we  come  to> 
those  most  abstract  forms  of  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  which  are  concerned  with 
public  arrangements,  we  see  that  only  the 
higher  varieties  of  men  are  capable  of  so* 
conceiving  the  ways  in  which  good  or  bad 
institutions  and  laws  will  eventually  affect 
their  spheres  of  action,  as  to  be  prompted 
to  support  or  oppose  them  ;  and  that  only 
among  these,  therefore,  is  there  excited 
under  such  conditions  that  sympathetic 
sentiment  of  justice  which  makes  them 
defend  the  political  interests  of  fellow-cit- 
izens. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  close  connection* 
between  the  sentiment  of  justice  and  the 
social  type.  Predominant  militancy,  by 
the  coercive  form  of  organization  it  im- 
plies, alike  in  the  fighting  body  and  in  the 
society  which  supports  it,  affords  no  scope 
for  the  egoistic  sentiment  of  justice ;  but, 
contrariwise,  perpetually  tramples  on  it^ 
and  at  the  same  time  the'sympathies  which 
originate  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice 
are  perpetually  seared  by  militant  activi- 
ties. Contrariwise,  in  proportion  as  the- 
rigime  of  status  is  replaced  by  the  rigime 
of  contract,  or,  in  other  words,  as  fast  as 
voluntary  co-operation,  which  character* 
izes  the  industrial  type  of  society,  becomes 
more  general  than  involuntary  co-opera- 
tion, which  characterizes  the  militant  type 
of  society,  individual  activities  become 
less  restrained  and  the  sentiment  which- 
rejoices  in  the  scope  for  them  is  encour- 
aged ;  while,  simultaneously,  the  occasions 
for  repressing  the  sympathies  become  less 
frequent.  Hence  during  warlike  phases 
of  social  life  the  sentiment  of  justice  ret- 
rogrades, while  it  advances  during  peace- 
fulphases,  and  can  reach  its  full  develop- 
ment only  in  a  permanently  peaceful 
state.* 

•  Permanent  peace  does  in  a  few  places  exist,  and 
where  it  exists  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  exceptionally 
strong  and  sensitive.  I  am  glad  to  have  again  the  occa- 
sion tor  pointing  out  that  among  tribes  called  uncivilized* 
there  are  some,  distinguished  t>y  the  entire  absence  oC 
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v. 

THE  IDEA  OF  JUSTICE. 


While  describing  the  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice the  way  has  been  prepared  for  de- 
scribing the  idea  of  justice.  Though  the 
two  are  intimately  connected  they  may  be 
clearly  distinguished. 

One  who  had  dropped  his  pocket-book 
and,  turning  round,  finds  that  another  who 
has  picked  it  up  will  not  surrender  it,  is 
indignant.  If  the  goods  sent  home  by  a 
shopkeeper  are  not  those  he  purchased  he 
protests  against  the  fraud.  Should  his 
seat  at  a  theatre  be  usurped  during  a  mo- 
mentary absence  he  feels  himself  ill-used. 
Morning  noises  from  a  neighbor's  poultry 
he  complains  of  as  grievances.  And 
meanwhile  he  sympathizes  with  the  anger 
of  a  friend  who  has  been  led  by  false 
statements  to  join  a  disastrous  enterprise, 
or  whose  action  at  law  has  been  rendered 
futile  by  a  flaw  in  the  procedure.  But 
though  in  these  cases  his  sense  of  justice 
is  offended,  he  may  fail  to  distinguish  the 
essential  trait  which  in  each  case  causes 
the  offence.  He  may  have  the  sentiment 
of  justice  in  full  measure  while  his  idea  of 
justice  remains  vague. 

This  relation  between  sentiment  and 
idea  is  a  matter  of  course.  The  ways  in 
which  men  trespass  on  one  another  be- 
come more  numerous  in  their  kinds,  and 
more  involved,  as  society  grows  more 
complex;  and  they  must  be  experienced 
in  their  many  forms,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, before  analysis  can  make  clear  the 
essentia]  distinction  between  legitimate 
acts  and  illegitimate  acts. 

A  special  reason  for  this  should  be 
recognized.  Ideas  as  well  as  sentiments 
must  on  the  average  be  adjusted  to  the 
social  state.  Hence,  as  war  has  been  fre- 
quent or  habitual  in  nearly  all  societies, 
such  ideas  of  justice  as  have  existed  have 
been  perpetually  confused  by  the  conflict- 
ing requirements  of  internal  amity  and  ex- 
ternal enmity. 

Already  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
idea  of  justice,  or  at  least  the  idea  of  hu- 
man justice,  contains  two  elements.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  that  positive  ele- 
ment implied  by  recognition  of  each  man's 
claims  to  unimpeded  activities  and  the 
benefits  they  bring.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  that  negative  element  implied  by 

warlike  activities,  who  in  their  characters  put  to  shame 


the  peoples  called  civilised.  In  "  Political  Institu- 
tions*" f§  437  and  574,  I  have  riven  eight  examples  of 
this  connection  of  tacts  taken  from  races  of  different 


types. 


the  consciousness  of  limits  which  the 
presence  of  other  men  having  like  claims 
necessitates.  Two  opposite  traits  in  these 
two  components  especially  arrest  the  at- 
tention. 

Inequality  is  the  primordial  idea  sug- 
gested. For  if  the  principle  is  that  each 
shall  receive  the  benefits  and  evils  due  to> 
his  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct, 
then  since  men  differ  in  their  powers 
there  must  be  differences  in  the  results  of 
their  actions.  Unequal  amounts  of  bene- 
fit are  implied. 

Mutual  limitations  to  men's  actions 
suggest  a  contrary  idea.  When  it  is  seen 
that  if  each  pursues  his  ends  regardless 
of  his  neighbor's  claims,  quarrels  must  be 
caused  and  social  co-operation  hindered, 
there  arises  the  consciousness  that  bounds 
must  be  set  to  the  doings  of  each ;  and 
the  thought  of  spheres  of  action  bounded 
by  one  another,  involves  the  conception 
of  equality. 

Unbalanced  appreciations  of  these  two 
factors  in  human  justice  lead  to  divergent 
moral  and  social  theories,  which  we  must 
now  glance  at.. 

In  some  of  the  rudest  groups  of  men 
the  appreciations  are  no  higher  than  those 
which  we  see  among  inferior  gregarious 
animals.  Here  the  stronger  takes  what 
he  pleases  from  the  weaker  without  ex- 
citing general  reprobation ;  while  else- 
where, there  is  practised  and  tacitly  ap- 
proved something  like  communism.  But 
where  habitual  war  has  developed  politi- 
cal organization,  the  idea  of  inequality 
becomes  predominant.  If  not  among  the 
conquered,  who  are  made  slaves,  vet 
among  the  conquerors,  who  naturally  think 
of  that  which  conduces  to  their  interest 
as  that  which  ought  to  be,  there  is  fos- 
tered this  element  in  the  conception  of 
justice  which  asserts  that  superiority  shall 
have  the  benefits  of  superiority. 

Though  the  Platonic  dialogues  may  not 
be  taken  as  measures  of  Greek  belief* 
yet  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  the 
things  they  take  for  granted  were  currently 
accepted.  Socrates  inquires:  "Do  you 
admit  that  it  is  just  for  subjects  to  obey 
their  rulers  ?  "  •«  I  do,"  replies  Thrasym- 
achus.*  Though  otherwise  in  antagonism, 
the  two  agree  in  this  conception  of  what 
is  just.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
Glaucon,  describing  a  current  opinion, 
says :  — 

•  The  Republic,  Book  I.,  translated  by  Jowett,  p» 
159  (edit,  of  1871).  Instead  of  "Do  you  admit,*'  the? 
rendering  given  by  Messrs.  Llewelyn  Dairies  and 
Vaughan  is  "  Yon  doubtless  also  maintain." 
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"  This,  as  they  affirm,  is  the  origin  and  na- 
ture of  justice :  there  is  a  mean  or  compromise 
between  the  best  of  all,  which  is  to  do  and  not 
to  suffer  injustice,  and  the  worst  of  all,  which 
is  to  suffer  without  the  power  of  retaliation; 
and  justice,  being  the  mean  between  the  two, 
is  tolerated  not  as  good,  but  as  the  lesser 
evil. "  And  immediately  afterwards  it  is  said 
that  men  *'  are  only  diverted  into  the  path  of 
justice  by  the  force  of  law."  * 

In  this  significant  passage  several 
things  are  to  be  noted.  There  is  first  a 
recognition  of  the  fact,  above  indicated, 
that  at  an  early  stage  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice is  initiated  by  the  dread  of  retaliation, 
and  the  conviction,  suggested  by  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  on  the  whole  the  best  to 
avoid  aggression  and  to  respect  the  limit 
which  compromise  implies ;  there  is  no 
recognition  of  intrinsic  fiagitiousness  in 
aggression,  but  only  of  its  impolicy.  Fur- 
ther, the  limit  to  each  man's  actions,  de- 
scribed as  "a  mean  or  compromise,"  and 
respect  for  which  is  called  "the  path  of 
justice,"  is  said  to  be  established  only 
44  by  the  force  of  law."  Law  is  not  con- 
sidered as  an  expression  of  justice  other- 
wise cognizable,  but  as  itself  the  source 
of  justice ;  and  hence  results  the  meaning 
of  the  preceding  proposition,  that  it  is 
just  to  obey  the  law.  Thirdly,  there  is  an 
implication  that  were  it  not  for  retaliation 
and  legal  penalties,  the  stronger  might 
with  propriety  take  advantage  of  the 
weaker.  There  is  a  half-expressed  belief 
that  superiority  ought  to  have  the  advan- 
tages of  superiority ;  inequality  occupies  a 
prominent  place,  while  equality  makes  no 
definite  appearance. 

The  conception  here  indicated  that  jus- 
tice consists  in  legality,  is,  towards  the 
close  of  Book  IV.,  developed  into  the  con- 
ception that  justice  consists  "  in  each  of 
the  three  classes  doing  the  work  of  its 
own  class:"  carpenter,  shoemaker,  or 
what  not,  "doing  each  his  own  business, 
and  not  another's ; "  and  all  obeying  the 
class  whose  business  it  is  to  rule.f    Thus 

*  Book  II.,  p.  aao. 

t  Oo  another  page  there  is  furnished  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  Socratic  reasoning.  It  is  held  to  be  a  just 
*'  principle  that  individuals  are  neither  to  take  what  is 
another's,  nor  to  be  deprived  of  what  is  their  own." 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  justice  consists  in  "having 
and  doing  what  is  a  man's  own ; "  and  then  comes  the 
further  inference  that  it  is  unjust  for  one  man  to  assume 
another's  occupation,  and  "force  his  way"  out  of  one 
class  into  another.  Here,  then,  because  a  man's  own 
property  and  his  own  occupation  are  both  called  his 
•own,  the  same  conclusion  is  drawn  concerning  both. 
Two  fallacies  are  involved:  the  one  that  a  man  can 
4*own"  a  trade  in  the  same  way  that  he  owns  a  coat, 
and  the  other  that  because  he  may  not  be  deprived  of 
the  coat  he  must  be  restricted  to  the  trade.  The  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  are  everywhere  vitiated  by  fallacies  of 
this  kind,  caused  by  confounding  words  with  things — 
unity  of  name  with  unity  of  nature. 


the  idea  of  justice  is  made  to  include  the 
idea  of  inequality.  Though  there  is  some 
recognition  of  equality  of  positions  and 
claims  among  members  of  the  same  class, 
yet  the  regulations  respecting  community 
of  wives,  eta,  in  the  guardian-class,  have 
for  their  avowed  purpose  to  establish, 
even  within  that  class,  unequal  privileges 
for  the  benefit  of  the  superior. 

But  now  observe  that  while  in  the  Greek 
conception  of  justice  there  predominates 
the  idea  of  inequality,  while  the  idea  of 
equality  is  inconspicuous,  the  inequality 
refers,  not  to  the  natural  achievement  of 
greater  rewards  by  greater  merits,  but  to 
the  artificial  apportionment  of  greater  re- 
wards to  greater  merits.  It  is  an  inequal- 
ity mainly  established  by  authority.  The 
gradations  in  the  civil  organization  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  in  the  military  or- 
ganization. Regimentation  pervades  both, 
and  the  idea  of  justice  is  everywhere  con- 
formed to  the  traits  of  the  social  structure* 

And  this  is  the  idea  of  justice  proper  to 
the  militant  type  at  large,  as  we  are  again 
shown  throughout  Europe  in  subsequent 
ages.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  that 
along  with  the  different  law-established 
positions  and  privileges  of  different  ranks, 
there  went  gradations  in  the  amounts  paid 
in  composition  for  crimes  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  injured.  And  how  completely 
the  idea  of  justice  was  determined  by  the 
idea  of  rightly  existing  inequality,  is 
shown  by  the  condemnation  of  serfs  who 
escaped  into  the  towns  and  were  said  to 
have  " unjustly"  withdrawn  themselves 
from  the  control  of  their  lords. 

Thus,  as  might  be  expected,  we  find 
that  while  the  struggle  for  existence  be- 
tween societies  is  going  on  actively,  rec- 
ognition of  the  primary  factor  in  justice 
which  is  common  to  lite  at  large,  human 
and  sub-human,  is  very  imperfectly  quali- 
fied by  recognition  of  the  secondary  fac- 
tor. That  which  we  may  distinguish  as 
the  brute  element  in  the  conception  is  but 
little  mitigated  by  the  human  element. 

All  movements  are  rhythmical,  and 
among  others  social  movements,  with  their 
accompanying  doctrines.  After  that  con- 
ception of  justice  in  which  the  idea  of 
inequality  unduly  predominates,  comes  a 
conception  in  which  the  idea  of  equality 
unduly  predominates. 

A  recent  example  of  such  reactions  is 
furnished  by  the  ethical  theory  of  Ben- 
tham.  As  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Mill's  **  Utilitarianism n 
(p.  91),  the  idea  of  inequality  here  entirely 
disappears. 
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The  Greatest-Happiness  Principle  is  a  mere 
~£orm  of  words  without  rational  signification, 
unless  one  person's  happiness,  supposed  equal 
in  degree  (with  the  proper  allowance  made  for 
kind),  is  counted  for  exactly  as  much  as  an- 
other's. Those  conditions  being  supplied, 
Bentham's  dictum,  "everybody  to  count  for 
-one,  nobody  for  more  than  one,"  might  be 
written  under  the  principle  of  utility  as  an  ex- 
planatory commentary. 

Now  though  Bentham  ridicules  the  tak- 
ing of  justice  as  our  guide,  saving  that 
while  happiness  is  an  end  intelligible  to 
all,  justice  is  a  relatively  unintelligible  end, 
yet  he  tacitly  asserts  that  bis  principle: 
"••  everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for 
more  than  one,"  is  just ;  since,  otherwise, 
he  would  be  obliged:  to  admit  that  it  is  un- 
just, and  we  may  not  suppose  he  would  do 
so.  Hence  the  implication  of  his  doctrine 
is  that  justice  means  an  equal  apportion- 
ment of  the  benefits,  material  and  imma- 
terial, which  men's  activities  bring.  There 
is  no  recognition  of  inequalities  in  men's 
shares  of  happiness,  consequent  on  ine- 
-qualities  of  their  faculties  or  characters. 

This  is  the  theory  which  communism 
^would  reduce  to  practice.  From  one  who 
lenows  him,  I  learn  that  Prince  Krapotkin 
blames  the  English  socialists  because  they 
•do  not  propose  to  act  out  the  rule  popularly 
worded  as  "share  and  share  alike.''  In  a 
recent  periodical,  M.  de  Laveleye  summed 
up  the  communistic  principle  as  being 
"  that  the  individual  works  for  the  profit 
of  the  State,  to  which  he  bands  over  the 
produce  of  his  labor  for  equal  division 
among  all."  In  the  communistic  Utopia 
•described  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  "  Looking 
Backward,"  it  is  held  that  each  "shall 
make  the  same  effort,"  and  that  if  by  the 
same  efforts,  bodily  or  mentally,  one  pro- 
duces twice  as  much  as  another,  he  is  not 
to  be  advantaged  by  the  difference.  At 
the  same  time  the  intellectually  or  physi- 
cally feeble  are  to  be  quite  as  well  oft  as 
others ;  the  assertion  being  that  the  exist- 
ing rigime  is  one  of  "  robbing  the  incapable 
-class  of  their  plain  right  in  leaving  them 
unprovided  for." 

The  principle  of  inequality  is  thus  de- 
nied absolutely.  It  is  assumed  to  be  unjust 
that  superiority  of  nature  shall  bring 
superiority  of  results,  or,  at  any  rate,  su- 
periority of  material  results ;  and  as  no 
distinction  appears  to  be  made  in  respect 
either  of  physical  qualities  or  intellectual 
qualities  or  moral  qualities,  the  implica- 
tion is  not  only  that  strong  and  weak  shall 
fare  alike,  but  that  foolish  and  wise, 
^worthy  and  unworthy,  mean  and  noble, 
■shall  do  the  same.    For  if,  according  to 


this  cooceptioo  of  justice,  defects  of  na- 
ture, physical  or  intellectual,  ought  not  to 
count,  neither  ought  moral  defects,  since 
they  are  one  and  all  primarily  inherited. 

And  here,  too,  we  have  a  deliberate  abo- 
lition of  that  cardinal  distinction  between 
the  ethics  of  the  family  and  the  ethics  of 
the  State  emphasized:  at  the  outset ;  an 
abolition  which  must  eventuate  in  decay 
and  disappearance  of  the  species  or  vari- 
ety in  which  it  takes  place. 

After  contemplation  of  these  divergent 
conceptions  of  justice,  in  which  the  ideas 
of  inequality  and  equality  almost  or  quite 
exclude  one  another,  we  are  prepared  for 
framing  a  true  conception  of  justice. 

In  other  fields  of  thought  it  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  to  show  that  the  right  view  is 
obtained  by  co-ordinating  the  antagonist 
wrong  views.  Thus,  the  association  theory 
of  intellect  is  harmonized  with  the  trans- 
cendental theory  on  perceiving  that  when, 
to  the  effects  of  individual  experiences 
are  added  the  inherited  effects  of  experi- 
ences received  by  all  ancestors,  the  two 
views  become  one.  So,  too,  when  the 
moulding  of  feelings  into  harmony  with 
requirements,  generation  after  generation, 
is  recognized  as  causing  an  adapted  moral 
nature,  there  results  a  reconciliation  of  the 
expediency  theory  of  morals  with  the  in- 
tuitional theory.  And  here  we  see  that 
the  like  occurs  with  this  more  special 
component  of  ethics  now  before  us. 

For  if  each  of  these  opposite  conceptions 
of  justice  is  accepted  as  true  in  part,  and 
then  supplemented  by  the  other,  there  re- 
sults that  conception  of  justice  which 
arises  on  contemplating  the  laws  of  life  as 
carried  on  in  the  social  state.  The  equal- 
ity concerns  the  mutually  limited  spheres 
of  action  which  must  be  maintained  if  as- 
sociated men  are  to  co-operate  harmoni- 
ously. The  inequality  concerns  the  results 
which  each  may  achieve  by  carrying  on 
his  actions  within  the  implied  limits.  No 
incongruity  exists  when  the  ideas  of  equal- 
ity and  inequality  are  applied  the  one  to 
the  bounds  and  the  other  to  the  benefits. 
Contrariwise,  the  two  may  be,  and  must 
be,  simultaneously  asserted. 

Other  injunctions  which  ethics  has  to 
utter  do  not  here  concern  us.  There  are 
the  self-imposed  requirements  and  limita- 
tions of  private  conduct,  forming  that 
large  division  of  ethics  treated  of  in  Part 
III.;  and  there  are  the  demands  and  re^ 
straints  included  under  negative  and  pos- 
itive beneficence,  to  be  hereafter  treated 
of,  which  are  at  once  self-imposed  and  in 
a  measure  imposed  by  public  opinion.  But 
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here  we  have  to  do  only  with  those  claims 
and  those  limits  which  have  to  be  main- 
tained as  conditions  to  harmonious  co- 
operation, and  which  alone  are  to  be 
enforced  by  the  society  in  its  corporate 
capacity. 

Any  considerable  acceptance  of  so  defi- 
nite an  idea  of  justice  is  not  to  be  expected. 
It  is  an  idea  appropriate  to  an  ultimate 
state,  and  can  be  but  partially  recognized 
during  transitional  states;  for  the  pre- 
vailing ideas  must,  on  the  average,  be 
congruous  with  existing  institutions  and 
activities. 

The  two  essentially  different  types  of 
social  organization,  militant  and  indus- 
trial, based  respectively  on  status  and  on 
contract,  have,  as  we  have  above  seen, 
feelings  and  beliefs  severally  adjusted  to 
them ;  and  the  mixed  feelings  and  beliefs 
appropriate  to  intermediate  types,  have 
continually  to  change  according  to  the  ra- 
tio between  the  one  and  the  other.  As  I 
have  elsewhere  shown,*  during  the  thirty 
—  or  rather  forty  —  years'  peace,  and  con- 
sequent weakening  of  the  militant  organi- 
zation, the  idea  of  justice  became  clearer; 
coercive  regulations  were  relaxed,  and 
each  man  left  more  free  to  make  the  best  of 
himself.  But  since  then,  the  re-develop- 
ment.of  militancy  has  caused  reversal  of 
these  changes;  and  along  with  nominal 
increases  of  freedom,  actual  diminutions 
of  freedom  have  resulted  from  multiplied 
regulations  and  exactions.  The  spirit  of 
regimentation  proper  to  the  militant  type, 
has  been  spreading  throughout  the  admin- 
istration of  civil  life.  An  army  of  workers 
with  ^appointed  tasks  and  apportioned 
shares  of  products,  which  socialism,  know- 
ingly or  unknowingly,  aims  at,  shows  in 
civirlife  the  same  characters  as  an  army 
of  soldiers  with  prescribed  duties  and  fixed 
rations  shows  in  military  life ;  and  every 
further  act  of  parliament  which  takes  from 
the  individual,  money  for  public  purposes 
and  gives  him  public  benefits,  tends  more 
and  more  to  assimilate  the  two.  Germany 
best  shows  this  kinship.  There,  where 
militancy  is  most  pronounced,  and  where 
the  regulation  of  citizens  is  most  elaborate, 
socialism  is  most  highly  developed ;  and 
from  the  head  of  the  German  military  sys- 
tem has  now  come  the  proposal  of  regi- 
mental regulations  for  the  working  classes 
throughout  Europe. 

Sympathy  which,  a  generation  ago,  was 
taking  the  shape  of  justice,  is  relapsing 

•  Principles  of  Sociology,  §  §  966-7;  Political  Iotti- 
♦I  573-4  and  559- 


into  the  shape  of  generosity ;  and  the  gen> 
erosity  is  exercised  by  inflicting  injustices- 
Daily  legislation  betrays  little  anxiety 
that  each  shall  have  that  which  belongs  to- 
him,  but  great  anxiety  that  he  shall  have 
that  which  belongs  to  somebody  else.  For- 
while  no  energy  is  expended  in  so  reform- 
ing our  judicial  administration  that  every- 
one may  obtain  and  enjoy  all  he  has  earnea, 
great  energy  is  shown  in  providing  for  him. 
and  others  benefits  which  they  have  not 
earned.  Along  with  that  miserable  laissez- 
faire  which  calmly  looks  on  while  men. 
ruin  themselves  in  trying  to  enforce  by 
law  their  equitable  claims,  there  goes  ac- 
tivity in  supplying  them,  at  other  men's 
cost,  with  gratis  novel-reading ! 

Evidently,  then,  amid  this  chaos  of 
opinions  the  true  idea  of  justice  can  be  but 
very  partially  recognized.  The  workman 
who,  in  pursuance  of  it,  insists  on  bis  right 
of  making  his  own  contract  with  an  em- 
ployer, will  continue  to  be  called  a  "  black- 
leg;"  and  the  writer  who  opposes  the 
practice  of  forcibly  taking  A*s  property 
for  B's  benefit  will  be  classed  as  an  "£ 
priori  bigot." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  APPROACH   OF  THE  INEVITABLE. 

Amongst  the  various  accomplishments 
which  Willie  Brett  had  acquired  —  for  he 
was  a  steady  and  painstaking  lad  —  that 
of  sailing  a  boat  was  not  one.  However, 
anybody  can  run  before  the  wind,  and  the 
light  north-westerly  breeze  which  took 
him  and  his  mother  out  of  Lynmouth  har- 
bor served  them  very  well  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  by  the  end  of  which  time  they  had 
progressed  for  a  considerable  distance 
down  the  coast.  Marcia  was  as  happy  as 
a  child,  and  when  she  was  happy  her  con- 
versation was  apt  to  be  as  spontaneous 
and  unthinking  as  that  of  children  gener- 
ally is  and  always  ought  to  be.  She  was 
a  good  deal  more  childish  than  her  son, 
who  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say  with 
curiosity  and  with  some  sadness.  In  cer- 
tain ways  he  was  wise  beyond  his  years, 
in  others  he  was  not ;  so  that,  although  he 
was  quite  aware  that  his  father  and  mother 
did  not  get  on  well  together,  he  failed  to- 
draw  the  deductions  which  more  experi- 
enced persons  might  have  drawn  from  the- 
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circumstance  that  the  latter  did  not  dis- 
guise the  melancholy  fact,  whereas  the 
former  never  alluded  to  it. 

"  When  you  are  grown  up,"  Marcia  was 
saying,  "  we  will  travel  about  together  and 
amuse  ourselves.  I  want  to  see  Russia 
and  Greece  and  Egypt  and  heaps  of 
places ;  but  it  would  be  no  fun  to  go  there 
with  your  father,  who  would  be  bored  to 
death  the  whole  time.  I  often  wonder 
what  made  me  marry  your  father ! " 

"  Would  you  rather  have  married  some- 
body else  ?  "  asked  Willie,  after  a  moment 
or  two  of  grave  reflection. 

Marcia  laughed.  "  Oh,  I  don't  know. 
No ;  nobody  in  particular.  But  girls  are 
such  idiots  —  worse  even  than  men,  which 
is  saying  something.  I  suppose  I  thought 
it  was  rather  a  feather  in  my  cap  to  have 
captured  an  admirer  whom  nobody  else 
could  capture ;  I  didn't  ask  myself  whether 
he  was  worth  capturing.  How  horrified 
your  Aunt  Caroline  would  be  if  she  could 
hear  me  talking  td  you  in  this  way ! "  she 
added  presently.  **  I  dare  say  it  is  very 
wrong  of  me  ;  only  I  can't  help  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  humbug  with  you,  what- 
ever I  may  be  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

No  wonder  the  boy  loved  her  all  the 
more  for  her  frankness,  and  no  wonder  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  father  was 
wholly  and  solely  to  blame  for  an  estrange- 
ment which  seemed  to  him  to  be  deplora- 
ble. It  was  an  impression  which  never 
became  quite  obliterated,  and,  although  in 
after  years  his  reason  sometimes  convicted 
him  of  injustice,  his  heart  always  remained 
on  the  side  of  the  affectionate,  impulsive, 
selfish  woman  for  whom  bis  sentiments 
were  fraternal  rather  than  filial.  Even 
now  he  thought  it  right  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  possible  disappointment  by  reminding 
her  that  when  he  was  grown  up  his  time 
would  not  be  his  own.  He  was  going  to 
be  a  soldier,  he  informed  her,  and  the 
movements  of  soldiers  were,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  hampered  by  the  claims  of  their 
queen  and  their  country.  "  But  when  I 
get  leave  we'll  go  off  on  the  spree,  some- 
where," he  added  encouragingly. 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  going  to  be  in  any 
profession!"  sighed  the  foolish  Marcia. 
44  It  is  having  a  profession  that  makes 
men  so  hard-hearted.  They  know  that, 
whatever  happens,  they  have  that  to  fall 
back  upon,  whereas  we  have  nothing. 
However,  we  needn't  bother  ourselves 
about  the  future  yet ;  it  is  still  a  long  way 
off,  thank  Heaven  ! " 

And  indeed  the  present  soon  became 
sufficiently  interesting  to  engage  all  their 
attention;  for  the  wind,  after  dropping, 


veered  a  point  or  two  to  the  east  of  nortb^ 
and  freshened  considerably;  insomuch 
that  the  stolid,  somnolent  boatman  who* 
had  accompanied  them  expressed  doubts 
about  their  getting  back  into  harbor  by- 
sunset.  They  had  sailed  and  drifted  a 
long  way  down  channel  by  this  time,  and 
Willie's  nautical  capacities  were  hardly- 
equal  to  making  the  most  that  could  be 
made  out  of  a  dead  foul  breeze.  Moreover,, 
a  lumpy  sea  was  getting  up  which  neither 
he  nor  his  mother  altogether  relished. 

They  both  behaved  as  well  as  people 
who  are  going  to  be  seasick  can  be  ex- 
pected to  behave.  They  did  not  say- 
much  ;  from  time  to  time  they  exchanged 
glances  which  were  at  first  interrogative* 
then  despairing ;  finally  the  proprietor  of 
the  craft  took  the  tiller,  and  they  sank  inta 
that  state  of  total  indifference  and  degra- 
dation at  which  few  of  us  are  entitled  to 
sneer.  For  how  long  they  underwent  the 
misery  of  beating  towards  their  destina- 
tion and  receiving  occasional  drenching^ 
showers  of  spray  they  neither  knew  nor 
cared.  Naturally  it  seemed  like  a  lifetime, 
and  not  less  naturally  they  remained  en- 
tirely oblivious  of  Mr.  Brett  and  the  anx- 
iety from  which  he  might  be  supposed  ta 
be  suffering  by  reason  of  their  protracted 
absence.  But  when  at  length  they  reached 
Lynmouth  in  the  twilight  there  was  Mr. 
Brett,  waiting  for  them  on  the  landing- 
steps,  and,  notwithstanding  their  forlorn 
and  draggled  appearance,  it  was  little 
enough  sympathy  that  he  had  at  their  ser- 
vice. 

44  Dinner  was  ready  more  than  an  hour 
ago,"  was  his  greeting,  spoken  in  a  very- 
harsh  tone  of  voice.  44  Really,  Marcia* 
this  kind  of  thing  must  not  occur  again*. 
I  thought  you  must  have  been  drowned." 

44  We  have  been  much  worse  thanr 
drowned,"  returned  Marcia  dolefully ;  *4  we 
have  died  a  hundred  deaths  !  As  for  its. 
occurring  again,  you  may  make  your  mind 
easy  about  that;  I  have  had  enough  of 
boating  to  last  me  to  my  dying  day.  Now* 
if  you  want  to  scold,  Eustace,  you  carw 
scold;  but  you  may  just  as  well  spare 
yourself  the  trouble,  for  we  are  absolutely- 
callous.  We  don't  want  any  dinner ;  we 
don't  care  whether  you  are  hungry  or  not  *_ 
we  don't  care  a  penny  about  anybody  or 
anything  in  the  wide  world." 

Mr.  Brett  was  very  cross,  and  would 
have  liked  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  scold- 
ing the  delinquents  a  little ;  but,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  only  hold  his- 
peace,  and  they  all  walked  up  the  hill  to* 
Lvnton  in  solemn  silence.  As,  however, 
his  wife,  in  spite  of  what  she  had  said* 
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proved  able  to  eat  a  tolerably  good  dinner, 
he  thought  that,  after  Willie  had  gone  to 
bed,  he  might  without  brutality  give  utter- 
ance to  certain  reflections  over  which  he 
had  been  brooding  throughout  the  day. 

"I  confess  that  your  conduct  tc-day 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  little  inconsid- 
erate, Marcia,"  he  began;  "but  I  won't 
-dwell  on  that ;  you  would,  of  course,  only 
point  out  to  me  that  you  have  no  control 
over  the  elements.  Still,  I  should  like  to 
ask  you  just  this  :  What  object  can  you 
possibly  have  in  thwarting  me  when  I  try 
as  well  as  I  can  to  gain  some  share  of  our 
boy's  affections  ?  I  know  well  enough  — 
•and  so  do  you  —  that  the  utmost  I  can 
hope  to  obtain  is  a  very  small  share  of 
them.  Why  should  you  grudge  me  that? 
•Seriously,  do  you  think  that  our  life,  which 
is  already  so  pleasant,  will  be  made  pleas- 
anter  when  you  have  broken  the  one  link 
which  still  binds  vou  and  me  together?" 

"  Oh,  you  consider,  then,  that  Willie  is 
the  only  link  which  still  binds  us  to- 
gether? It  is  candid  of  you  to  say  so,  at 
all  events,  and,  after  such  a  polite'  speech 
-as  that,  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  try  to 
snap  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  be  accused  of  such  sinister 
-designs  because  I  took  Willie  out  in  a 
boat  with  me  for  once.  Didn't  you  take 
him  out  hunting  the  other  day  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  for  that  reason  you  pre- 
vented my  taking  him  again.  We  will  not 
exchange  recriminations,  nor,  I  think, 
'would  there  be  much  use  in  affecting  to 
ignore  the  obvious  truth  —  which  is,  that 
we  have  next  to  nothing  in  common.  This 
may  be  my  fault,  or  it  may  be  yours,  or 
there  may  be  faults  on  both  sides ;  we 
need  not  discuss  a  question  to  which  no 
satisfactory  answer  is  likely  to  be  found. 
But  you  might  answer  the  question  which 
I  have  just  put  to  you.  Is  it  worth  your 
while  to  poison  the  boy's  mind  against 
me  for  the  sake  of  making  my  life  a  little 
more  wretched  than  it  is?  " 

If  there  was  anything  pathetic  in  this 
appeal,  Marcia  failed  to  detect  the  pa- 
thos ;  she  was  only  irritated  and  angered 
by  reproaches  which  seemed  to  her  quite 
undeserved.  "You  don't  really  believe 
that  I  have  poisoned  Willie's  mind  against 
jou,  Eustace,"  she  returned,  "and  you 
<ion't  really  care  whether  he  is  fond  of 
you  or  not.  I  can't  help  your  life  being 
wretched;  it  is  you  yourself  who  have 
chosen  to  make  it  so,  and  I  suppose  what 
you  mean  is,  that  you  would  like  to  make 
mine  wretched  too.  Well,  it  isn't  partic- 
ularly happy,  I  must  admit.  Every  word 
4hat  you  have  been  saying  to  me  1  might 


have  said  to  you,  and  with  a  good  deal 
more  justice.  I  have  never  attempted  to 
thwart  you  in  any  way;  but  of  late  you 
have  done  all  in  your  power  to  thwart  me, 
and  I  can't  imagine  any  other  cause  for 
this  sudden  anxiety  of  yours  to  make 
friends  with  Willie.'r 

Mr.  Brett  made  a  gesture  of  impatience 
and  weariness.  "Well,  well,"  said  he; 
"we  will  drop  the  subject.  I  wish  you 
were  less  perverse,  Marcia;  but  I  will 
make  no  more  efforts  to  overcome  your 
perversity.  I  shall,  however,  make  some 
efforts  to  be  more  successful  as  a  father 
than  I  have  been  as  a  husband." 

The  poor  man's  chance  of  success  in 
either  character  was  but  small,  Heaven 
having  denied  him  the  gift  of  sympathy; 
but  after  this  he  took  great  pains  to  give 
Willie  pleasure.  He  felt  bound  to  keep 
his  word  and  eschew  hunting ;  but  the  boy 
and  he  had  some  long  rides  together, 
which  both  of  them  enjoyed,  and  in  the 
course  of  which  they  became  a  shade 
more  intimate  than  they  had  previously 
been.  He  was  quite  right  in  believing 
that  Marcia  grudged  him  even  this  mod* 
est  victory ;  her  restless  jealousy  was  for- 
ever upon  the  alert ;  there  was  a  perpet- 
ual rivalry  and  antagonism  between  ber 
and  her  "husband;  nor  did  she  breathe 
freely  until  the  latter,  after  a  holiday 
which  had  lasted  barely  a  month,  returned 
to  London,  leaving  her  in  sole  charge  of 
the  subject  of  their  contention. 

A  brief  period  of  happiness  followed; 
but  this  was  clouded  towards  its  close  by 
the  shadow  of  the  imminent  parting.  "  I 
shall  miss  you  a  thousand  times  more  than 
you  will  miss  me,  Willie,"  sighed  Marcia, 
when  the  day  appointed  for  the  reassem- 
bling of  the  Farnborough  school  came; 
and  she  was  glad  to  see  how  serious  and 
sorrowful  he  looked  as  he  replied, — 

"  Oh,  no,  you  won't.  You  are  going  to 
stay  with  your  friends  and  have  lots  of 
fun;  I  haven't  anything  to  look  forward 
to,  except  football  and  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays." 

Well,  it  was  doubtful  whether  much  fun 
was  in  store  for  her ;  but  as  was  always 
the  case  at  that  time  of  year,  she  had  re- 
ceived invitations  from  many  country 
houses,  and  of  course  she  could  neither 
join  Mr.  Brett  in  London  nor  remain  at 
Lynton  all  by  herself.  Her  first  move  was 
into  Wiltshire,  where  she  formed  one  of  a 
large  party  and  encountered  numerous 
London  acquaintances  who  were  delighted 
to  see  her.  From  thence  she  went  on  to 
Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and  Kent,  meet- 
ing everywhere  with  a  warm  welcome ;  for 
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she  was  popular,  by  reason  not  only  of 
her  beauty  out  of 'her  admirable  social 
qualities,  and,  since  popularity  was  as 
the  breath  of  her  nostrils  to  her,  she 
could  not  feel  very  low  spirited,  notwith- 
standing the  good  reasons  which  she  con- 
ceived  that  she  had  for  being  so.  One 
of  these  undoubtedly  was  that  in  the 
course  of  her  peregrinations  she  heard 
nothing  at  all  about  Arch  dale.  She  had 
more  than  half  expected  that  he  would 
take  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  her 
movements  were  likely  to  be,  and  would 
have  made  his  own  coincide  with  them, 
and  she  felt  it  as  something  of  a  slight 
that  he  had  neglected  to  do  this.  Had  he 
put  in  an  appearance  at  any  of  the  houses 
where  she  was  visiting,  she  would  in  all 
probability  have  given  him  to  understand 
that  she  was  annoyed  with  him  for  pursu- 
ing her ;  but,  as  he  did  not,  she  thought  a 
good  deal  more  about  him  than  she  would 
otherwise  have  done,  and  allowed  herself 
some  bitter  mental  strictures  upon  the  in- 
stability of  men's  friendship.  Moreover, 
she  experienced  a  great  longing  to  tell 
some  sympathizing  person  how  very  un- 
kind Eustace  had  been  to  her  throughout 
the  summer.  She  had  an  uneasy  desire 
to  hear  Eustace  condemned  and  her  own 
opinion  of  him  confirmed ;  for  the  truth 
was  that  her  opinion  of  him  —  or  at  least 
what  she  imagined  to  be  her  opinion  — 
had  changed  very  much  for  the  worse  of 
late.  If  she  had  never  loved  him,  she  had 
not  hitherto  disliked  him;  but  now  she 
occasionally  felt  something  very  like  ha- 
tred for  the  cold,  dispassionate  man  who 
had  weighed  her  in  the  balance  and  found 
her  wanting,  and  who,  as  she  was  per- 
suaded, would  be  only  too  thankful  to  get 
rid  of  her,  if  such  a  proceeding  could  be 
made  to  accord  with  his  pharisaical  notions 
of  morality.  She  herself,  being  by  no 
means  pharisaical,  often  wished  that  an 
amicable  separation  could  be  arranged. 
By  his  own  confession,  Willie  was  their 
sole  remaining  bond  of  union,  and  although 
he  had  deprecated  the  severing  of  that 
bond,  she  was  very  sure  that  his  wish  to 
maintain  it  arose  from  no  sentiment  of 
natural  affection.  There  were  moments 
when  she  felt  as  if  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  her  to  continue  living  with 
Eustace.  Yet  he  had  not  altered ;  his  vir- 
tues and  his  failings  were  just  what  they 
had  been  from  the  first. 

She  put  off  her  return  home  from  week 
to  week ;  but  at  last  she  could  postpone  it 
no  longer,  and  early  in  November  she  ar- 
rived in  Cornwall  Terrace  to  find  her  hus- 
band looking  a  little  older,  a  little  more 


tired,  and  a  little  more  cross  than  he  had. 
done  in  the  summer. 

"  Now  that  you  have  arrived,  Marcia," 
was  his  greeting,  "  I  trust  that  I  shall 
sometimes  be  provided  with  a  dinner 
which  I  can  eat.  As  you  know,  I  am  easily 
satisfied ;  but  the  food  which  has  been  set 
before  me  lately  has  been  simply  unfit  for 
human  consumption,  and  no  attention 
whatsoever  has  been  vouchsafed  to  my 
remonstrances." 

Marcia  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Why 
didn't  you  dismiss  the  cook,  then?"  she 
asked.  That  a  good  wife  is  before  all 
things  and  above  all  things  a  good  house- 
keeper was  a  view  which  he  had  frequently 
expressed  and  with  which  she  had  never 
agreed ;  but  she  had  not  at  any  previous 
time  gone  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  it  in- 
wardly as  a  barbarous  and  revolting  view. 
At  that  season  of  the  year  she  had  com- 
paratively few  friends  in  London  and 
dined  at  home  on  most  nights  in  the  week, 
so  that  she  could  judge  for  herself  of  the 
cook's  performances  as  well  as  listen  to 
her  husband's  comments  upon  them.  Very 
terrible  those  tite-d-tite  dinners  were  to 
her.  Mr.  Brett,  who  was  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  pamphlet  upon  some  abstruse  point 
of  law  which  seemed  to  occupy  all  his 
thoughts,  seldom  spoke,  and  did  not  al- 
ways remember  to  answer  when  he  was 
spoken  to.  The  only  comfort  was,  that 
as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  he  betook  him- 
self to  his  study  and  was  no  more  seen. 
It  was  better  that  he  should  do  that  than 
that  be  should  sit  gloomily  in  the  drawing- 
room  without  opening  his  lips;  still,  it 
was  not  very  amusing  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  and  Marcia  naturally  wished  that 
she  could  think  of  somebody  sufficiently 
interesting  to  be  asked  to  come  and  relieve 
her  solitude  occasionally. 

One  afternoon,  she  was  wandering 
through  a  picture-gallery  in  Bond  Street 
when  she  caught  sight  of  a  friend  whom  • 
she  was  so  pleased  to  recognize,  that  she 
quite  forgot  certain  reasons  which  she  had 
for  being  offended  with  him. 

"Please  don't  cut  me,  Mr.  Archdale," 
said  she,  laughing;  "I  really  can't  afford 
to  be  cut  by  the  only  acquaintance  whom 
I  have  come  across  for  three  days." 

The  young  man  started  and  took  off  his 
hat,  coloring  slightly.  For  a  moment  he 
looked  quite  shy,  but  quickly  recovered 
himself  and  seemed  to  be  as  delighted  to 
see  Mrs.  Brett  as  he  declared  that  he  was. 
"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  London,"  he 
added. 

"Where  else  should  I  be?"  she  asked.. 
'•  Don't  you  know  that  I  live  here  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes,  and  so  do  I,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  But  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  often 
absent  from  home,  and  I  fancied  that  it 
■was  yours  too." 

"  I  only  wish  it  were !  I  have  been  pay- 
ing a  few  visits  during  the  autumn,  but  I 
faave  come  to  the  end  of  them  now,  and  I 
bave  a  long  period  of  domestic  felicity  to 
look  forward  to.  And  what  have  you  been 
-doing  all  this  time  ?  " 

They  sat  down  and  he  gave  an  account 
-of  himself.  He  had  spent  part  of  the 
summer  in  Belgium  and  Holland;  then  he 
had  been  at  Wetherby,  "working  like  a 
horse,"  and  now  he  proposed  to  be  more 
-or  less  in  London,  for  a  good  many  months 
to  come.  "  And  you  ? "  he  inquired. 
44  Have  you  been  having  a  pretty  good  time 
-of  it  ?    How  did  you  like  Lynton  ?  " 

Marcia  made  a  grimace.  "  Lynton  was 
•well  enough,  though  I  didn't  have  a  par- 
ticularly good  time  of  it  even  there;  but, 
since  my  boy  went  back  to  school,  I  have 
been  chiefly  occupied  in  counting  the  days 
to  Christmas.  Christmas  is  still  a  long 
way  off,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh.  How- 
ever, now  that  you  are  here,  perhaps  you 
will  look  in  upon  me  every  now  and  then 
and  cheer  me  up." 

"  Of  course  I  should  like  nothing  better 
-than  to  call  upon  you,  Mrs.  Brett  —  if  I 
may,"  answered  Archdale,  somewhat  hes- 
itatingly. 

It  may  seem  improbable,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  up  to  that  moment  Mar- 
cia bad  not  given  a  thought  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  she  had  last  seen  her 
interlocutor.  When  these  were  recalled 
to  her  memory  by  his  questioning  glance, 
she  was  momentarily  embarrassed;  but 
she  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  You  may  and  you 
mast.  That  is,  if  you  care  at  all  about 
retaining  my  friendship.  I  couldn't  prom- 
ise you  a  very  hearty  welcome  from  Mr. 
Brett ;  but  Mr.  Brett  only  comes  home  in 
time  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  perhaps  you 
are  not  overwhelmingly  anxious  to  see 
faim."  y 

Afterwards  she  remembered  this  speech, 
and  wondered  how  she  could  have  said 
anything  so  liable  to  misconstruction ;  but 
Archdale  seemed  to  take  it  quite  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

"  111  take  care  to  be  out  of  the  house  be- 
fore the  dressing-bell  rings,"  was  his  reply. 
"  I  shall  turn  up  about  Ave  o'clock  to-mor- 
row, and  I'm  afraid,  if  I  consult  my  own 
inclinations,  I  shall  turn  up  at  that  hour 
on  most  days  of  the  week.  You  will  have 
to  give  me  a  hint  when  you  have  had 
-enough  of  me." 

Marcia  nodded  and  smiled.    "  That  is 


a  woman's  privilege,"  she  observed. 
"  However,  you  are  still  better  off  than  we 
are;  because,  when  you  are  tired  of  us, 
you  can  simply  drop  us,  without  being 
reduced  to  the  painful  necessity  of  hinting 
as  much.  I  must  go  now.  Till  to-mor- 
row, then." 

So  she  departed,  leaving  behind  her  a 
man  who  —  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  —  was  troubled  by  conscientious 
scruples. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  CHOICE  OP  EVILS. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
Archdale  possessed  as  an  intimate  friend 
one  Mr.  Alfred  Drake,  who  occasionally 
did  him  the  honor  to  borrow  a  little  money 
of  him,  and  sometimes  (after  a  prosperous 
week  at  Newmarket  or  a  night  of  luck  at 
a  certain  club)  even  went  so  far  as  to  repay 
the  amount.  Now  it  so  chanced  that  on 
the  morning  after  Archdale 's  meeting  with 
Marcia  Brett,  Mr.  Drake  looked  in  upon 
his  friend,  whom  he  found  in  a  somewhat 
absent  and  dejected  frame  of  mind ;  and, 
judging  of  these  symptoms  by  the  light  of 
previous  experience,  he  soon  inquired,  — 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  now?  Has 
she  thrown  you  over?  Or  has  the  hus- 
band kicked  you  down-stairs  ?  " 

••  I  really  don't  know  who  you  are  talk- 
ing about,"  answered  Archdale. 

"Nor  do  I,  my  dear  fellow,  and  I 
wouldn't  for  the  world  be  so  indiscreet  as 
to  ask  her  name.  I  suppose  it  is  one  of 
them,  though." 

Archdale,  who  thought  highly  of  Mr. 
Drake's  shrewdness  and  common  sense, 
not  unfrequently  asked  that  gentleman's 
advice,  which  of  course  was  quite  another 
thing  from  taking  it.  He  thought  he 
would  ask  Drake's  advice  now. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  he,  "  that  I  am  in 
rather  a  fix.  At  least,  I'm  afraid  I  am  in 
some  danger  of  getting  into  a  fix.  I  told 
you  some  months  ago  about  Mrs.  Brett, 
you  know.  Well,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  I  met  her  at  Wetherby,  where 
she  was  staying,  and  where,  as  I  think  I 
must  have  mentioned  to  you,  I  had  a  com- 
mission to  execute.  I  didn't  see  very 
much  of  her;  but  one  evening  we  went 
out  for  a  walk  after  dinner,  and  unluckily 
we  missed  our  way,  and  came  back  rather 
late.  So  then  there  was  a — I  don't  ex- 
actly know  what  to  call  it." 

Mr.  Drake  had  lighted  a  dear  and  had 
selected  the  most  comfortable  chair  that 
he  could  find.  "  A  shindy  ?  "  he  suggested 
blandly. 
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"Oh,  no;  nothing  of  the  sort  But 
"Lady  Wetherby  got  up  on  her  hind  legs, 
and  said  that  sort  of  thing  wouldn't  do, 
and  she  must  request  me  to  go  away  and 
stay  away  until  Mrs.  Brett  had  left.  So  I 
went." 

"So  I  should  imagine.  People  gen- 
erally do  go  away  when  they  are  turned 
-out  of  the  house." 

"Well,  of  course.  But  the  fact  is  I 
•couldn't  help  feeling  that  Lady  Wetherby 
-was  right.    It  seems  that  old  Brett  was 

fetting  jealous,  and — and  he's  a  horrid  old 
rate,  and  of  course  she  must  hate  him." 

Archdale  paused,  and  Mr.  Drake,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  laughed. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  understand  just 
this,"  resumed  the  former  presently  :  "  no- 
body could  have  behaved  better  than  I 
have  about  it  I  saw  that  I  ought  to  make 
myself  scarce,  and  I  did.  I  haven't  writ- 
ten to  her,  I  haven't  attempted  to  see  her 
or  find  out  where  she  was,  —  though  I 
<3on't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  been 
-simply  dying  for  news  of  her  all  this  time, 
—  it  wasn't  any  fault  of  mine  that  I  came 
across  her  yesterday  at  a  picture-gallery, 
and  that  she  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her. 
Now,  what  is  one  to  do  in  such  a  case  as 
that?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you'll  do,"  answered 
Drake  unhesitatingly;  "you'll  go  and  see 
lier.  You'll  be  a  fool  for  your  pains ;  but 
I  dare  say  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
Nothing  that  I  can  say  will  prevent  your 
going;  but  one  precaution  I  do  beg  of 
you  to  take,  otherwise  there's  no  knowing 
-what  trouble  you  may  not  get  into ;  don't 
make  any  mystery  of  your  visit  If  I  were 
in  your  place,  I  should  leave  a  card  for  the 
husband." 

"  I  don't  think  you  quite  understand  my 
difficulty ;  I  was  thinking  of  her,  not  of  any 
possible  future  discomfort  to  myself.  My 
feeling  is  that,  for  her  sake,  it  might  per- 
haps be  better  that  we  should  not  meet 
just  at  present    And  yet  —  " 

"Oh,  I  see!"  said  Drake,  laughing; 
"  these  are  the  penalties  that  one  has  to 
pay  for  being  so  irresistible.  Well,  you 
-are  merciful,  my  dear  boy,  if  you  aren't 
x>ver  and  above  modest,  and  these  scru- 
ples are  most  creditable  to  you,  I'm  sure. 
Only,  as  there  isn't  the  very  slightest 
chance  of  your  acting  upon  them,  I  don't 
know  that  they  will  be  of  much  practical 
use  to  you  or  Mrs.  Brett  or  anybody  else." 

"  I  suppose  that  means  that  if  you  were 
in  ray  place  you  would  call." 

"  I  think  I  told  you  what  I  should  do  if 
I  were  in  your  place.    I  should  call  —  and  I 
I  should  leave  a  card  for  Mr.  Brett"  I 


That  was  enough  for  Archdale.  He 
called  at  Cornwall  Terrace  the  same  after- 
noon, and  if  he  did  not  leave  a  card  for 
Mr.  Brett  he  only  refrained  from  doing  so 
in  obedience  to  a  hint  which  he  could  not 
disregard. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  my  husband  that  you 
have  been  here,"  Marcia  informed  him 
laughingly.  "My  husband,  I  am  afraid, 
is  not  precisely  devoted  to  you,  and  per- 
haps it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  let 
him  know  that  you  are  in  London." 

The  speech,  though  doubtless  unwise, 
was  scarcely  unpardonable.  Archdale  ac- 
cepted it  as  merely  an  additional  proof  of 
Mrs.  Brett's  cancor  and  innocence ;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  disinclination  to  in- 
volve himself  in  what  to  many  persons 
might  wear  the  appearance  of  a  perilous 
intrigue,  he  repeated  his  visit  the  next 
day,  and  the  day  after  that,  and  every  day. 
Marcia  made  no  secret  of  the  pleasure 
that  it  gave  her  to  see  him.  Sometimes 
during  the  preceding  season  she  had 
thought  him  a  little  bit  wanting  in  deli- 
cacy, perhaps  a  shade  vulgar ;  but  she  did 
not  think  him  so  now.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  perfect  understanding;  of  her  situa- 
tion and  her  trials ;  she  could  see  that  he 
was  very  sorry  for  her,  although  he  re- 
frained from  saying  as  much  in  plain 
words,  and,  if  she  could  see  a  little  more 
than  that  how  was  the  poor  fellow  to  help 
himself?  There  are  certain  emotions 
which  it  is  really  impossible  to  conceal, 
and  the  utmost  that  can  be  required  of 
any  frail  mortal  is  that  he  should  keep 
silence  with  reference  to  them. 

Archdale  kept  silence  with  his  tongue 
and  only  spoke  with  his  eyes;  so  that 
Marcia  was  almost  as  sorry  for  him  as  she 
was  for  herself,  or  as  he  was  for  her. 
Perhaps,  too,  she  rather  enjoyed  the 
quasi-clandestine  character  of  their  inter- 
views, which  invested  them  with  some- 
thing of  the  glamor  of  romance. 

"  I  often  wish  I  were  dead ! "  she  sighed 
one  afternoon,  when  he  was  sitting,  as 
usual,  beside  her  tea-table.  "  I  have  made 
an  utter  fiasco  of  my  life,  and  Providence 
doesn't  allow  us  a  chance  of  profiting  by 
our  experience.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  better  never  to  have  been  born 
than  to  be  as  discontented  as  I  am." 

"  I  wish  " —  began  Archdale,  and  then 
stopped  short. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Marcia  interrogatively. 

"Oh,  I  was  going  to  say  a  very  shock- 
ing thing ;  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  wished 
Mr.  Brett  had  never  been  born.  But  per- 
haps, after  all,  that  is  wishing  him  no  evil, 
and  perhaps  it  isn't  wishing  myself  any 
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food.  I  suppose,  if  you  hadn't  married 
im,  you  would  have  married  some  other 
brute." 

This,  of  course,  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration;  but  Marcia  was  accustomed 
to  such  innuendoes  and  was  not  embar- 
rassed by  them.  "  Do  vou  think  I  have 
an  unconquerable  predilection  for  brutes, 
then  ?  "  she  asked  smilingly. 

"No;  I  only  meant  to  say  that  you 
would  have  married  somebody  whom  I 
should  have  considered  a  brute.  All  men 
are  more  or  less  of  brutes,  I'm  afraid,  and 
certainly  no  man  is  good  enough  to  be 
your  husband,  Mrs.  Brett." 

To  some  people  sweet  things  are  poison, 
while  others,  of  more  robust  constitution, 
swallow  them  and  enjoy  them  and  appear 
to  thrive  upon  them.  Marcia,  who  be- 
longed to  the  latter  class,  was  not  repelled 
by  the  above  somewhat  sweeping  asser- 
tion and  was  about  to  make  an  appropriate 
rejoinder,  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open  and  Lady  Brett  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  virtuous  Caroline  sailed  up  the 
room,  holding  out  both  her  hands,  as  her 
habit  was.  It  was  also  a  habit  of  hers  to 
kiss  her  sister-in-law,  who  did  not  like  that 
ceremony,  but  submitted  to  it  and  wiped 
away  the  traces  with  her  pocket-handker- 
chief on  the  earliest  opportunity.  Arch- 
dale,  looking  on,  thought  to  himself  that 
he  would  pay  a  good  round  sum  to  be  ex- 
cused from  kissing  Lady  Brett;  but  he 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  placed  in  any 
such  dilemma,  and  the  very  cold  bow  with 
which  his  presence  was  acknowledged 
was  a  sufficient  indication  of  her  ladyship's 
sentiments  with  regard  to  him.  However, 
in  order  to  remove  any  possible  doubt  that 
might  exist  upon  the  point,  Caroline  has- 
tened to  say,  — 

"  My  dear  Marcia,  I  am  only  in  London 
for  a  few  days,  and  I  am  most  anxious  to 
hear  all  your  news.  Especially  about  poor 
Eustace,  who,  I  am  afraid,  is  very  little 
the  better  for  his  short  holiday.  I  hoped 
that  I  should  find  you — disengaged." 

"  I'll  go  away,"  said  Archdale,  getting 
up  and  laughing. 

But  Marcia  motioned  to  him  to  resume 
his  seat  and  answered  :  "  Please  don't ;  we 
are  not  going  to  talk  secrets.  Indeed,  I 
don't  think  I  have  any  news,  secret  or 
otherwise,  to  give  you,  Caroline,"  she 
added.  "  Eustace,  to  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief, is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  he 
was  before  we  went  to  Lynton.  He  wasn't 
ill  then,  and  he  isn't  ill  now." 

Lady  Brett  shook  her  head,  smiled  sadly, 
and  sighed.    "  Eustace  never  complains," 


she  observed;  "but  one  cannot  look  at 
him  without  seeing  that  he  often  suffers.. 
Invalids  learn  to  detect  symptoms  which  I 
dare  say  are  not  noticed  by  people  in  ro- 
bust health." 

"  But  surely,"  exclaimed  Marcia,  "you 
don't  call  yourself  an  invalid  1  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  healthy,  but 
I  can't  flatter  myself  that  I  look  as  strong 
as  you  do." 

A  more  dire  affront  could  not  have  been 
uttered,  and  of  that  Marcia  was  perfectly 
well  aware.  The  ,fact  was,  that  Lady 
Brett  had  declared  war  by  ostentatiously 
turning  her  shoulder  towards  Archdale* 
and  when  once  war  has  been  declared  it 
is  doubtless  best  to  assume  the  offensive. 

"It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  that,  dear,'* 
returned  Caroline  sweetly;  "only  of 
course  you  cannot  be  sincere.  The  doctor 
was  quite  shocked  when  he  saw  me  yes- 
terday, though  nobody  knows  better  than 
he  what  a  wretched  state  of  health  I  am 
in.  However,  I  am  so  far  like  Eustace 
that  I  try  to  avoid  egotism,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  so  long  as  we  can  manage 
to  get  through  our  daily  duties,  healthy- 
people  will  give  us  credit  for  being  as 
strong  as  they  are.  You  have  good  ac- 
counts of  Willie,  I  hope  ?  " 

She  remained  for  about  half  an  hour, 
being  evidently  determined  to  outstay 
Archdale,  who  was  equally  determined 
not  to  be  outstayed,  and  affecting  not  to* 
notice  the  efforts  which  Marcia  made 
from  time  to  time  to  draw  him  into  the 
conversation.  When  at  length  she  was 
compelled  to  take  her  leave,  and  when  he 
politely  held  the  door  open  for  her,  she- 
favored  him  with  another  distant  salute,, 
but  ignored  his  outstretched  hand. 

"Do  you  know  what  that  woman  will 
do?"  asked  Marcia,  as  soon  as  Lady- 
Brett  was  out  of  the  room.  "She  wilL 
feel  it  her  duty  to  tell  Eustace  that  I  see 
far  too  much  of  you,  and  that  you  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  during  his  aosence." 

"  Ob,  I  hope  she  won't  be  so  ill-natured 
as  that,"  answered  Archdale,  who,  never- 
theless, had  an  uncomfortable  conviction 
that  she  would. 

"  Caroline,"  answered  Marcia,  "  is  ill- 
natured  enough  for  anything,  and  she- 
hates  me  so  cordially  that  if  she  couldn't 
find  anything  true  to  say  against  me,  she- 
would  certainly  invent  something  false. 
But  really  I  don't  care,  if  you  don't." 

Lady  Brett  was  too  good  a  Christian  to 
hate   anybody;  what  she  hated  was,  of 
course,  the  sin,  not  the  sinner.    Still,  sin- 
ners must  occasionally  be  made  to  suffer 
for  their  sins,  and,  as  Marcia  had  rightly- 
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divined,  she  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  to  warn  Eustace  that  his  domestic 
happiness  was  being  trifled  with.  The 
letter  to  that  effect  which  she  had  begun 
to  compose  on  her  way  down-stairs  was, 
however,  not  despatched ;  for  just  as  she 
reached  the  hall  door  whom  should  she  en- 
counter but  Eustace  himself,  who  at  that 
moment  was  in  the  act  of  letting  himself 
in  with  his  latch-key. 

She  greeted  him  effusively,  drew  him 
into  his  study,  and  administered  her  little 
dose  of  poison  in  a  most  affectionate  and 
considerate  way.  She  was  sure  he  would 
believe  her  when  she  said  that  nothing 
was  further  from  her  mind  than  a  desire 
to  make  mischief ;  yet  she  could  not  think 
that  his  sanction  had  been  given  to  the 
very  intimate  footing  upon  which  Mr. 
Archdale  stood  with  "  poor  dear  Marcia." 
Poor  dear  Marcia  might  see  nothing  wrong 
in  what  she  was  doing  —  very  likely  she 
did  not — but  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  she  would  escape  the  condemnation 
of  a  censorious  world,  while  there  could, 
unhappily,  be  very  little  doubt  about  the 
interpretation  which  would  be  placed  upon 
her  behavior  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Archdale's 
character. 

"  And  he  is  here  every  day ;  I  ascertained 
that  from  —  from  what  was  said  in  my 
presence,"  continued  Lady  Brett,  who 
shrank  from  confessing  that  she  had 
stooped  to  make  inquiries  of  the  butler. 
**  I  do  hope  you  will  be  firm,  dear  Eustace, 
and  put  a  stop  to  this  at  once.  It  will  be 
a  trial  for  you  to  speak  to  Marcia  about 
it,  I  know ;  but  sooner  or  later  you  will  be 
compelled  to  speak,  and  nothing  is  gained 
by  putting  off  the  evil  day." 

Very  brief  and  very  chilling  were  the 
replies  which  Mr.  Brett  vouchsafed  to  his 
sister-in-law ;  yet,  such  as  they  were,  they 
convinced  her  that  she  had  alarmed  him. 
•'So  he  didn't  know  that  that  man  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  tea  at  his  house 
every  day,"  she  thought,  as  she  drove 
away.    "  I  was  sure  he  didn't ! " 

Mr.  Brett  had  been  ignorant,  not  only 
of  that,  but  of  the  fact  that  Archdale  was 
in  London,  and  it  was  not  an  agreeable  re- 
flection to  him  that  his  wife  had  deceived 
him  in  the  matter.  He  walked  slowly  up- 
stairs, wondering  what  he  ought  to  ao  or 
say,  and  disliking  intensely  the  situation 
into  which  he  had  been  forced  by  circum- 
stances. From  such  situations  few  men 
can  extricate  themselves  with  dignity,  and 
fewer  still  with  any  approach  to  triumph. 
The  majority,  it  would  appear,  close  their 
eyes  or  turn  their  backs  and  hope  for  the 
best.    But  Mr.  Brett,  who  did  not  belong 
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to  the  majority,  was  neither  a  coward  nor 
a  humbug.  His  unswerving  custom  was 
to  act  according  to  his  lights  and  obey  the 
voice  of  his  conscience ;  it  was  certain 
that  he  would  always  do  what  he  deemed 
to  be  right,  and  scarcely  less  certain  that 
he  would  always  do  it  in  the  wrong  way. 

His  face  was  very  stern  and  his  manner 
more  repellent  than  usual  when  he  entered 
the  drawing-room  and  held  out  his  thin, 
cold  hand  to  the  artist.  "  How  do  you  do, 
Mr.  Archdale?"  said  he.  "I  hear  that 
you  have  already  done  us  the  honor  to  call 
more  than  once.  I  should  of  course  have 
returned  your  visits  if  I  had  been  told  of 
them.    Please  accept  my  apologies." 

He  was  painfully  conscious  of  being 
ridiculous ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  that 
could  be  helped.  It  was  essential  —  or  at 
any  rate  he  thought  so  —  that  Archdale 
should  be  snubbed  and  that  Marcia  should 
be  put  to  confusion  ;  as  for  himself,  it  was 
to  be  presumed  that  they  both  despised 
him  already ;  so  that  it  did  not  greatly 
signify  what  sort  of  figure  he  might  cut 
in  their  opinion.  He  was  so  far  successful 
that  Marcia  was  visibly  confused  ;  but  to 
snub  Archdale  was  no  such  easy  matter. 

"  I  believe,"  replied  the  latter  tranquilly, 
"that  it  is  I  who  owe  you  an  apology,  Mr. 
Brett.  I  ought  to  have  dropped  a  card 
upon  the  hall  table  as  I  went  out ;  but  I 
quite  forgot  to  do  it,  and  I  never  dreamt 
of  expecting  a  busy  man  like  you  to  call 
upon  me.  Not  that  I  shouldn't  be  charmed 
to  see  you  if  you  cared  to  look  in  at  my 
studio  any  day.  It  is  rather  empty  just 
at  present,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  still  i  have 
one  or  two  completed  pictures  to  exhibit, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  criti- 
cisms upon  them." 

"I  am  not  qualified  to  criticise  pic- 
tures," answered  Mr.  Brett  curtly. 

He  remained  standing;  so  that  Arch- 
dale, who  had  risen  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  could  not  very  well  sit  down  again. 
There  was  an  awkward  moment  of  silence, 
which  Marcia  terminated  by  remarking,  — 

"  Caroline  has  been  here.  She  came  to 
inquire  after  your  health,  and  seemed  to 
think  me  very  heartless  when  I  told  her 
that,  so  far  as  I  knew,  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  you.  Perhaps  you  met 
her  as  you  came  in  ?  " 

"Yes — I  met  her  as  I  came  in,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Brett,  raising  his  eyes  and 
looking  steadily  at  his  wife  for  an  instant. 
He  had  no  intention  of  denying  that  Caro- 
line was  answerable  for  so  unusual  an 
event  as  his  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  that  hour. 

Archdale  glanced  at  his  watch  and  said 
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he  must  be  off.  Perhaps  it  was  not  so 
much  bravado  as  a  wish  to  appear  as 
though  he  had  nothing  to  conceal  that 
made  him  add  on  taking  leave  of  Marcia : 
44 1  hope  you  may  be  persuaded  to  come 
and  look  at  my  poor  daubs  some  time  or 
other.     Mr.  Brett,  I'm  afraid,  won't." 

When  the  husband  and  wife  were  left 
together,  Mr.  Brett  opened  fire  without 
delay.  "  1  cannot  allow  you  to  go  to  that 
man  s  studio,  Marcia,"  said  he.  "  I  must 
also  request  that  you  will  cease  to  receive 
him  here  as  I  understand  that  you  have 
been  doing  lately.  I  confess  that  I  am 
surprised  at  your  having  said  nothing  to 
me  about  these  visits  of  his." 

"  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  be  in- 
terested in  hearing  who  had  called,"  an- 
swered Marcia.  "  You  have  never  seemed 
to  be  so  before.  If  Caroline  says  that  Mr. 
Archdale  is  to  be  forbidden  the  house,  of 
course  it  must  be  done.  Only  you  must 
do  it  yourself,  please.  I  really  cannot 
undertake  to  insult  my  friends  at  your 
bidding  or  even  at  Caroline's." 

*•  You  are  not  asked  to  insult  anybody, 
Marcia,  nor  have  I  the  slightest  wish  to 
deprive  you  of  the  many  friends  of  yours 
who  are  not  my  friends.  But  as  regards 
Mr.  Archdale,  I  have  already  given  you 
reasons  for  avoiding  the  reality  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  intimacy  with  him.  If  you  do 
«ot  think  those  reasons  good,  it  would 
probably  be  out  of  my  power  to  convince 
you  that  they  are  so.  1  must,  therefore, 
however  reluctantly,  claim  the  authority 
to  which  I  am  entitled.  But  I  hope  that, 
for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  mine,  you 
will  not  compel  me  to  give  any  orders 
upon  the  subject  to  the  servants." 

•'  What  do  you  expect  me  to  do,  then  ? 
Am  I  to  write  to  Mr.  Archdale  and  say, 
4  My  husband  will  not  allow  me  to  receive 
your  visits,  which  in  his  opinion  are  com- 
promising me  '  ?" 

*•  I  should  not  think  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  be  so  explicit.  If  you  your- 
self desired  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome 
acquaintance,  you  would  no  doubt  find 
some  easy  and  polite  way  of  dismissing 
him.  At  any  rate,  that  is  a  matter  of 
detail  which  I  will  gladly  leave  in  your 
hands." 

Mr.  Brett  smiled  faintly  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  smile,  which  was  in  reality  expres- 
sive of  nothing  but  relief  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  got  through  a  most  distasteful 
task,  seemed  to  Marcia  to  be  one  of  tri- 
umph. 

44  A  troublesome  acquaintance  ! "  she 
exclaimed.  "  Of  course  I  could  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  acquaintance ;  so  could  any 


fool.  But  Mr.  Archdale  is  much  more 
than  an  acquaintance  ;  he  is  a  friend,  who 
knows  that  I  value  his  friendship,  and  if 
I  am  to  cut  him  in  future,  he  will  naturally 
demand  an  explanation.  When  he  does, 
I  shall  give  him  the  true  one." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
that  would  be  a  bad  plan.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  he  is  quite  welcome  to  the  in- 
formation that  I  can  no  longer  permit  him 
to  be  my  wife's  friend." 

Marcia,  whose  nerves  had  been  out  of 
gear  for  some  time  past,  and  who  was 
always  irritated  by  her  husband's  cold  im- 
passibility, lost  all  control  over  herself. 
"  I  can't  endure  this  ! "  she  ejaculated ; 
44  it  is  too  insulting  and  humiliating  1  If 
you  were  jealous  I  could  forgive  you, 
though  I  might  think  you  unreasonable ; 
but  you  are  not.  You  don't  care  one  atom 
for  me,  or  for  what  may  become  of  me  ;  it 
is  only  that  Caroline  has  frightened  you 
by  telling  you  that  you  will  have  a  scandal 
in  the  family  unless  you  mind  what  you 
are  about.  She  has  no  right  to  say  such 
things,  and  you  have  no  right  to  believe 
them  —  no  gentleman  would.  As  for  me, 
1  am  tired  of  being  suspected  and  spied 
upon.  I  would  rather  make  an  end  of  it, 
once  for  all." 

44  You  speak  harshly  and  unjustly,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Brett;  "out  perhaps  that  is 
not  surprising.  When  you  have  had  lei- 
sure to  reflect  more  coolly  you  will,  I 
hope,  see  that  1  have  simply  done  my  duty, 
and  that  I  have  not  deserved  such  lan- 
guage. 1  doubt  whether  any  protestations 
of  affection  on  my  part  would  be  welcome 
to  you ;  still,  as  a  mere  question  of  tact, 
you  must,  I  suppose,  be  aware  that  all  the 
years  of  our  married  life  have  made  no 
change  in  my  love  for  you." 

44  It  is  just  possible  that  you  may  think 
you  are  speaking  the  truth,  Eustace.  I 
dare  say  you  can  always  manage  to  per- 
suade yourself  that  you  are  speaking  the 
truth.  But  the  real  truth  is  that  we  made 
a  most  miserable  mistake  when  we  mar- 
ried, and  that  our  only  chance  of  escaping 
misery  for  the  rest  of  our  lives  is  to  part. 
I  know  what  you  will  say :  separations 
are  not  respectable.  All  1  can  tell  you  is 
that  I  have  done  my  very  best  to  escape 
what  I  now  feel  to  be  a  matter  of  sheer 
necessity.  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer !  If 
I  were  to  continue  living  with  you  I  verily 
believe  I  should  go  mad.  We  need  not 
quarrel ;  but  we  can  live  apart,  and  Willie, 
if  you  insist  upon  it,  can  divide  his  time 
between  us.  There  is  no  help  for  it ; 
sooner  or  later  it  must  have  come  to  this." 

Mr.  Brett  was  standing  beside  the  table, 
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slowly  turning  a  paper-cutter  between  his 
fingers.  He  answered  gravely,  without 
raising  his  eyes  :  ••  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  forget  what  you  have  said,  Marcia ;  but 
at  present  it  is 'impossible  for  me  to  judge 
^whether  you  are  serious  or  whether  you 
aire  under  the  influence  of  excitement."  I 
•will  speak  to  you  again  to-morrow  morn- 
ing before  I  go  out,  or  on  my  return  in  the 
afternoon ;  just  now  it  would  be  both  use- 
less and  painful  to  both  of  us  to  prolong 
this  conversation." 

He  left  the  room  at  once,  while  Marcia, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  clenched  hands, 
cried  aloud :  "  I  hate  him  !  —  I  hate  him  !  " 

Possibly  she  did  hate  him;  in  any  case 
she  was  furiously  angry  with  him  and 
truly  sorry  for  herself.  Moreover,  she 
was  sincere  in  her  belief  that  she  must 
leave  him  if  she  wished  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  her  senses.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  against  amicable  separations, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 
having  your  arm  or  your  leg  cut  off;  but 
a  choice  of  evils  is  among  the  most  com- 
mon of  human  experiences. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
KING  AND  MINISTER: 

A  MIDNIGHT  CONVERSATION. 

A  February  evening  of  the  present 
year.  In  the  capital  of  a  certain  kingdom, 
in  two  great  houses  in  that  capital,  in  two 
rooms  of  those  houses,  two  pillows  may  be 
5een  inviting  to  repose.  Well  may  they  in- 
vite, for  the  heads  that  will  presently  be 
laid  upon  them  are  all  a-buzz  with  a  con- 
flict of  speculations,  dubieties,  impulses, 
which,  in  the  outcome,  may  have  all  the  im- 
portance of  a  battle  in  which  the  fortunes 
of  a  nation  are  engaged.  It  is  near  mid- 
night, but  the  conflict  is  not  over  yet  in 
brain;  this  which  is  the  king's  or  that 
^either  which  is  the  lord  keeper's.  Repose 
is  not  for  either  great  man  yet,  even  for 
the  night ;  and  when  some  thought  of  rest 
-does  interrupt  the  hurly-burly  that  goes  on 
in  the  mind  of  both,  imagination  presents 
to  the  view  of  both  (in  one  case  mistily, 
;n  the  other  with  a  more  welcome  distinct- 
ness) a  different  sort  of  pillow  from  that 
which  awaits  them  at  the  moment.  For 
it  is  not  the  worst  of  their  disturbances 
that  the  king  and  the  minister  are  in  con- 
flict with  each  other,  though  it  is  that 
which  keeps  each  of  them  brooding  and 
fuming,  resolving,  dissolving,  and  resolv- 
ing anew,  so  late  on  the  evening   when 


they  are  to  "  have  it  out ;  "  part,  or  go  on 
together  in  more  or  less  of  concord. 

The  picture  presented  by'  the  younger 
man  —  and  though  he  is  king  and  master 
to  an  immense  extent,  there  is  much  about 
him  that  justifies  that  synonym  of  clay  — 
is  well  worth  marking.  As  infant  in  arms, 
child  at  mother's  knee,  breeched  boy, 
grown  man,  king  in. expectation,  king  in 
very  fact,  he  has  lived  only  thirty  years 
altogether.  A  young  man,  then  ;  and  one 
of  the  gravest  questions  of  the  time  is 
whether  he  will  ever  grow  older.  Had 
his  Majesty  been  born  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  no  anxiety  would  have 
arisen  on  this  point.  Up  to  that  period, 
or  so  there  is  reason  to  believe,  it  was  a 
rare  thing  for  young  men  to  remain  young 
till  they  became  too  old  to  profit  by  the 
ripening  of  age.  Nowadays,  nothing  is 
more  common  amongst  the  governing 
classes ;  possibly  for  the  same  reason 
that  in  effete  Bengal  the  educated  young 
gentleman  is  often  a  mine  of  promise 
at  twenty-one,  and  exhaustion  without 
results  at  thirty-three.  But  whatever  the 
explanation,  many  a  promising  young  man 
of  our  time  and  race  has  been  ruined,  and 
his  whole  career  turned  to  mischief,  by 
the  gift  of  perpetual  youth  ;  and  not  only 
his  own  land  but  all  the  nations  round 
about  will  know  the  difference  if  this  im- 
pulsive and  self-confident  young  sovereign 
should  turn  out  to  be  of  those  who  never 
grow  older.  There  is  great  anxiety  on 
that  point  already  in  many  quarters;  but 
it  torments  nobody  more  than  the  keenest 
observer  in  his  court,  who  is  always  one 
of  the  nearest  to  him  and  his  Majesty's 
prime  minister. 

Something  in  the  king's  whole  appear- 
ance favors  the  direful  apprehension  that 
he  does  belong  to  the  ever  youthful,  never 
mature ;  though  not  so  much,  perhaps,  at 
this  moment,  when  we  behold  him  ponder- 
ing what  course  he  should  take  at  an 
eventful  turning-point.  But  even  under 
circumstances  that  would  put  the  mark  of 
years  of  sobriety  on  most  figures,  there 
is  no  settled  weight  in  the  look  of  the 
king,  though  there  is  an  abundance  of 
activity  in  his  appearance.  Whether  he 
moves  restlessly  in  his  great  chair,  or  paces 
his  severely  ordered  room  with  military 
heel,  the  idea  he  would  convey  to  a  Brit- 
ish reader  of  romance  is  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  character  resemble  those 
of  Sergeant  Troy ;  though  the  sergeant's 
superficial  gallantries  are  replaced  in  the 
young  monarch  by  an  equipment  of  the 
sternest  officer-on-duty  manners.  If  his 
features  must  be  described,  as  the  reader 
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of  this  veracious  sketch  no  doubt  expects, 
we  may  again  go  to  romance  with  advan- 
tage. The  king  bears  a  strong  general 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  as 
represented  by  the  engravers,  and  again 
to  Mr.  Kendal  as  represented  by  himself. 
It  is  not  from  perversity  that  greater  per- 
sons are  not  chosen  for  the  comparison. 
None  sufficiently  like  are  to  be  found; 
and  while  these  two  present  the  advantage 
of  being  generally  known,  the  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  them  serve  to  carry  the  re- 
semblance beyond  form  and  feature. 

Whether  moving  restlessly  in  his  chair 
or  pacing  the  room  to  measures  somewhat 
less  military  than  are  usual  to  him,  the 
young  king  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  ner- 
vous expectancy.  The  doors  being  closed 
upon  any  potentate,  he  becomes  aware  at 
once  that  he  is  but  human.  No  matter 
how  great  he  may  be  —  a  Napoleon,  a 
Nicholas,  a  William  the  Second  of  Ger- 
many—  as  soon  as  he  sits  down  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  room  something  hap- 
pens to  him  which  corresponds  to  the 
transformation  of  the  Grand  Monarch  in 
Mr.  Thackeray's  famous  sketches.  The 
wig  comes  off,  the  buckram  gives  out,  the 
lofty  heels  sink  into  slippers;  the  king  is 
but  a  man,  and  he  is  conscious  of  it.  How 
much  of  a  change  there  is  depends,  of 
course,  upon  how  much  of  a  man  the 
prince  may  be  an  fond,  and  what  his  sense 
of  his  natural  infirmities.  Now  in  this 
young  prince  the  conscious  ego  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  at  different  times.  His  estimate 
of  self  fluctuates  much  more  widely  than 
he  would  have  anybody  else  to  know  for 
worlds.  The  self-confident  exaltation 
which  never  declines  when  he  is  in  the 
presence  of  others,  and  which  he  main- 
tains in  every  word  and  deed  with  a  de- 
termination more  feminine  than  he  is 
aware  of,  runs  down  a  good  deal  when  his 
Majesty  is  off  parade  and  alone.  Thus  it 
is  that  a  close  observer  who,  by  impossi- 
bility, happened  to  view  him  from  some 
dark  corner  to-night,  would  hardlv  fail  to 
detect  a  subtle  bracing-up  in  his  whole 
demeanor  whenever  he  suspected  the  ap- 
proach of  a  footfall  from  without.  The 
lassitude  of  limb,  the  relaxation  of  the 
facial  muscles  which  accompany  dubiety 
of  mind,  are  startled  away  at  once ;  not  as 
by  an  effort  of  conscious  will,  but  rather 
with  a  habitude  of  precaution  almost  as 
instinctive  as  that  of  the  flower  that  closes 
its  petals  at  the  most  distant  approach  of 
rain.  No  doubt  there  is  a  special  reason 
to  account  for  this  exhibition  of  sensitive- 
ness to-night ;  for  orders  have  been  given 
that  as  soon  as  a  certain  great  person  ar- 


rives he  shall  be  brought  to  the  king's 
snuggery  without  announcement.  But 
even  though  no  one  dare  approach  the 
door  unsummoned,  the  effect  would  be 
much  the  same.  His  Majesty  is  in  his 
downcast  mood.  The  spirit  of  him  un- 
booted  and  unhelmed,  he  neither  looks  nor 
is  what  he  was  a  few  hours  ago  in  the 
midst  of  a  little  knot  of  generals  and  min- 
isters, nor  as  he  will  look  and  be  a  few 
minutes  hence,  when  the  womanish  pride, 
energy,  and  obstinacy  in  him  are  roused  to 
reassert  themselves  as  the  very  character 
of  the  king. 

At  this  moment  he  is  conscious  of  a 
weakness  —  what  he  feels  as  weakness, 
though  it  is  something  quite  different  — 
which  impels  him  to  do  two  really  weak 
things.  He  has  certain  miniatures  in  a 
locked  case,  and  a  little  manuscript  book 
stored  away  where  no  hand  but  his  own 
can  touch  it.  These  he  takes  from  a  cab- 
inet with  that  feeling  of  stealth  which  we 
all  experience  on  like  occasions,  and 
places  them  before  him.  His  Majesty's 
tastes  are  simple  by  the  tradition  of  his 
house,  and  that  tradition  he  is  careful  to 
follow  in  many  domestic  particulars  ;  but 
of  all  the  various  potentates  styled  The 
Magnificent,  none  ever  loved  splendor 
more  than  he  does  in  his  heart.  The 
miniature-case  is  plain  enough  ;  but  as  foi 
the  little  volume,  nothing  in  morocco  and 
heraldic  gilding  was  ever  more  costly  or 
more  beautiful.  And  why?  It  is  a  Book 
of  royal  thoughts,  aspirations,  resolutions, 
vows ;  and  all  his  own. 

Quite  early  in  youth  the  king  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  throne  that  might  be  his  — 
Heaven  only  knew  how  soon ;  and,  with 
a  forethought  rare  in  so  young  a  man,  he 
spent  many  an  hour  in  pondering  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  king.  His  grand- 
father was  still  in  that  exalted  station, 
but  wherever  the  young  prince  went,  when- 
soever he  looked  into  the  public  journals 
of  his  own  or  other  lands,  he  rarely  heard 
or  read  anything  about  the  king  ;  so  rarely, 
indeed,  that  it  hardly  seemed  as  if  he  was 
the  master  of  his  country's  destinies  at  all. 
A  magnificent,  an  august  figure,  no  doubt ; 
but  very  little  more  than  a  figure.  All  the 
world  saw  and  acknowledged  that  the 
mind,  will,  power  of  the  State  resided  in 
a  subordinate  person,  not  long  since  a 
country  gentleman.  Under  the  name  of 
minister,  he  was  the  great  man ;  uncon- 
trolled and  uncontrollable.  In  the  palace 
itself  he  was  master,  as  well  as  in  the 
bureau  whence  he  directed  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  according  to  his  wisdom  and 
his  will.    Now  the  young  prince,  looking 
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along  his  line  of  ancestors  while  he  lis- 
tened to  the  everlasting  reverberations  of 
the  great  man's  name,  perceived  that  this 
was  a  state  of  things  which  no  reigning 
member  of  such  a  house  as  his  should  en- 
dure. Studying  to  put  an  end  to  it  when 
his  turn  came,  he  provided  himself  with 
this  little  book  ;  and  there  he  entered  not 
only  his  thoughts  on  government,  and  his 
reflections  on  the  dignity  and  duty  of  a 
king,  but  a  series  of  vows,  each  beginning 
with  "I  swear,"  with  intent  to  hold  him- 
self to  the  firm  resolve  to  reign  absolute 
if  ever  at  all.  This  was  done  not  without 
a  full  sense  of  the  tremendous  solemnity 
-of  the  princely  oath;  and  when  the  hand 
•of  a  mysterious  fate,  suddenly  put  forth, 
swept  clear  his  path  to  the  throne,  it  was 
as  if  the  power  that  confers  divine  right 
had  taken  cognizance  of  pages  117  to  132 
of  •«  The  Boole  of  the  XXVth  Blitzenberg," 
the  small  but  priceless  tome  which  is  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  the  most  treasured 
heirlooms  of  an  ancient  dynasty. 

It  was  to  brace  himself  up  that  the  king 
Hung  open  the  miniature-case,  and  spread 
before  his  eyes  those  proudly  recorded 
vows.  The  portraits  had  not  been  chosen 
at  random,  or  for  their  beauty.  They 
represented  an  unimpeachable  selection  of 
the  most  masterful  of  all  the  Blitzen- 
bergs ;  and  they  had  been  brought  together 
as  in  a  shrine  and  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spiration. To  gaze  upon  their  shrewd  and 
truculent  faces  was  to  gain  strength  and 
assurance  that  he  too  was  of  the  demi-gods 
of  his  family,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
all.  Therefore  the  king  resorted  to  them 
now ;  while,  in  opening  his  book  of  vows 
at  the  same  time,  he  recalled  to  himself 
the  lofty  and  confident  resolutions  by 
which  he  was  pledged  to  renew  the  splen- 
did autocracies  or  his  race.  With  his 
hand  upon  the  open  pages,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  portraits  of  the  indomita- 
ble three  —  all  seeming  to  speak  to  him 
at  once  —  dilation  spread  from  the  heart 
of  the  king  to  his  whole  frame. 

At  this  moment  the  masculine  figure  of 
the  great  minister  was  nearing  the  palace, 
heaving  his  mighty  limbs  before  him  at  a 
mechanical  slow  pace,  and  full  of  care  to 
the  overflow,  which  is  carelessness.  The 
lord  keeper  had  passed  a  bad  evening  too, 
silently  consuming  many  huge  pipes  of 
tobacco,  and  filling  the  smoke  with  a  long 
succession  of  past  scenes  which  had  be- 
come shadowy  before  their  time.  He  was 
not  a  soft  man ;  and  of  all  the  human  be- 
ings on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  last  for 
whom  he  could  have  supposed  himself 
-capable  of  tenderness  was  the  owner  of 


his  own  brain  and  braWn.  In  the  course 
of  his  career,  he  had  imagined  many  won- 
derful things  that  might  come  to  pass  ;  but 
none  so  strange  as  tbftt  he  should  com- 
miserate himself.  Yet  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  do.  Not,  however,  with  a 
melting  heart  —  not  at  all;  but  with  one 
that  glowed  like  a  peat  fire,  flameless,  in- 
tense, but  prescient  of  falling  into  white 
ash  before  long.  His  cogitations  over,  a 
glance  at  the  clock,  and  wrapping  himself 
in  a  vast  coat  with  a  collar  that  stood  level 
with  his  eyes,  the  minister  strode  out  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  the  king. 

Expected  and  awaited  at  this  precise 
moment,  he  was  shown  without  a  word  or 
a  moment's  delay  to  the  place  where  his 
youthful  sovereign  was  still  engaged  with 
his  admonitory  miniatures,  and  his  still 
more  admonitory  little  book.  As  soon  as 
the  unmistakable  footfall  was  heard  ap- 
proaching, these  treasures  were  shuffled 
away  with  a  haste  which  hardly  befitted 
their  dignity,  and  up  stood  the  king  to  re- 
ceive his  much  upstanding  visitor.  Great 
the  contrast  between  the  two  men;  and 
since  the  minister  somehow  conveyed  to 
the  king  at  his  first  step  into  the  room  that 
they  met  as  men,  both  were  aware  of  the 
contrast ;  which,  however,  the  one  did  not 
presume  upon  nor  the  other  yield  to. 

"  Good-evening,  prince,"  said  the  king, 
holding  out  his  hand  from  the  place  where 
he  stood.    "  A  cold  night  ?  " 

"  A  cold  night,  sir,  but  warm  enough," 
the  other  replied,  bending  over  the  ex- 
tended hand  with  impressive  formality, 
which  the  woman  in  the  king  hardened  at 
instantly.    '*  Let  us  be  seated,"  he  said. 

When  his  Majesty  had  taken  one  chair, 
the  prince  (a  country-gentleman-promoted 
prince  he  was)  took  another ;  and  was  no 
sooner  well  settled  in  it  than  he  bent  upon 
the  king  a  look  of  listening  readiness, 
which  yet  seemed  to  signify  that  he  saw 
his  Majesty  at  a  distance. 

"Well,  you  have  thought  of  these 
things,"  said  the  king. 

"  I  have  thought  of  a  thousand  things, 
your  Majesty." 

"  But  most  of "    A  pause. 

"  I  humbly  confess  not.  If  it  may  be 
said  without  offence,  I  should  not  know 
how  to  employ  a  second  hour  upon  them." 

•*  Then  you  come  as  you  went  this  morn- 
ing, I  am  to  understand  ?" 

44  Not  quite  so.  To  be  brief — and  your 
Majesty  will  at  once  understand  what  I 
mean — I  come  with  a  feeling  of  being 
more  my  own  man." 

"  Being  more  your  own  man  seems  to 
require  explanation,"  said  the  king  dryly. 
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"  At  your  Majesty's  command,"  was  the 
response.  "  I  propose  to  relieve  myself 
from  competition  with  the  Herr  Professor 
Struwelpeter,  and  the  king  from  a  servant 
who  is  —  what  shall  we  say  ?  " 

"  Too  proud,"  said  the  king. 

"  Too  tall !  "  said  the  minister ;  and  at 
the  impulse  of  the  word  he  rose  to  the  full 
height  of  his  six  feet  and  a  bit. 

Both  felt  that  the  conversation,  even  for 
such  hot-heads  as  they  knew  each  other  to 
be,  was  going  too  fast ;  though  a  moment 
afterwards  neither  regretted  an  exclama- 
tion which  cleared  up  a  good  deal  at  a 
stroke.  Uttered  by  the  one  and  accepted 
by  the  other,  that  "  too  tall "  established 
an  understanding  of  the  main  point  of 
difference  between  them  that  eased  both 
when  the  first  shock  was  over. 

"  Sit  down,  prince,"  said  the  king,  after 
an  interchange  of  looks  which  gradually 
softened  in  either  countenance  from  some- 
thing like  fierceness.  "Your  abruptness 
is  terrifying;  and  1  suppose  all  my  nerve 
is  needed  for  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

The  prince  resumed  his  seat  heavily. 

"  Whether  too  tall  or  not,  1  understand 
that  my  minister-in-chief  proposes  to  leave 
me  unless  I  give  up  a  certain  course  which 
I  have  determined  on." 

"  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  question  of 
unless.  By  which  1  mean,"  he  hastened 
to  add,  for  he  saw  himself  misunderstood, 
*'that  your  Majesty  has  closed  the  door  of 
•unless.'  Since  you  have  sounded  this 
determination  in  the  ears  of  half  the  court 
you  will  not  give  it  up  though  you  burn 
for  it." 

Now  it  was  the  king's  turn  to  rise  to  his 
feet,  and  it  happened  that  in  doing  so  he 
clapped  his  hand  into  his  jacket-pocket 
and  closed  it  on  the  little  book. 

"Prince,"  he  said,  "your  freedoms  of 
speech  are  really  amazing.  And  1  may 
as  well  tell  you  plainly  "  (this,  however, 
is  not  what  he  was  going  to  add)  "that  in 
one  respect  you  are  right.  You  are  not  far 
wrong,  certainly.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
a  thousand  things,  too;  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  give  up  my  plans.  I  am  the  king; 
I  know  my  own  mind;  I  am  resolved  to 
be  no  dummy  lord,  but  king,  father, 
brother,  master ! "  (See  little  book,  p.  124.) 

"  I  find  no  fault  with  the  resolution.  It 
is  every  way  excellent.  But  on  the 
strength  of  my  age,  my  labors,  my  ser- 
vices, my  loyalty  to  your  house  —  which 
was  best  seen,  perhaps,  in  years  before 
you  were  born  —  and  lastly  on  the  strength 
of  tuis  country  being  as  much  mine  as 
your  Majesty's  — — 


"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  sir  1 "  returned  the  other,  with  a 
fine  blend  of  pride  and  ferocity  on  his  face* 
"And  would  be  if  I  had  been  nothing  but 
a  trooper  at  Weissenstadt,  and  had  done 
my  bloody  day's  work  with  ten  thousand 
men  equally  nameless  on  some  other  fields 
that  you  have  heard  of.  What ! "  (The 
king  looked  down  at  this).  "  Is  it  un- 
known that  I  am  a  bit  of  a  democrat  too* 

—  so  much,  at  any  rate,  as  to  maintain 
what  1  have  just  said  ?  " 

"Well,  and  the  rest?" 

"I  repeat,  then,  that  your  Majesty's 
resolution  to  be  king,  counsellor,  father* 
brother,  master  is  admirable.  But  if  on 
the  grounds  of  presumption  which  I  have 
named  I  might  add  a  word  to  my  heart- 
born  commendation,  it  would  be  this  :  the 
wherewithal  ?  " 

"  Prince,  this  is  mere  insult,"  said  the 
king;  and  he  said  it  very  proudly. 

"  Sir,  I  am  your  friend  to  the  smallest 
bone  in  this  finger.  And  now  let  me 
speak  in  a  straightforward  way.  To-night 
we  are  here  together  —  I'll  take  no  more 
liberties  than  duty  enjoins  —  on  a  footing 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  For  the 
moment  you  are  not  the  king  and  I  am 
not  your  minister.  We  are  citizens  of  one 
country,  with  an  equal  solicitude  for  its 
welfare.  There  will  be  so  much  more 
distance  and  ceremony  between  us  after 
to-night  —  that  of  course  is  already  under- 
stood—  that  we  will  do  without  it  alto- 
gether till  I  pass  through  that  door  again." 

The  king  said  nothing,  but  looked  trou- 
bled and  gloomy.  It  was  one  thing  to 
make  up  his  mind  at  more  heroic  moments 
(which,  to  be  sure,  reckoned  about  fifty- 
five  to  the  minute  taking  every  day 
through),  that  his  great  minister  might  go 
if  he  pleased,  but  quite  another  to  hear 
him  talking  as  if  he  had  already  gone. 

"  His  Majesty,  sir,"  the  prince  contin- 
ued, after  settling  himself  in  his  chair, 
"has  made  some  irreparable  mistakes  — 
mistakes  loaded  with  mischief  and  abso- 
lutely irretrievable.  God  help  us !  And 
he  has  made  one  grave  miscalculation." 

"  He  has  heard  of  the  mistakes  already, 
I  think ;  but  what  of  the  miscalculations  ?  " 

"  Well,  possibly  I  may  be  in  error  here. 
But  I  fancy  he  assumed  that  nothing  would 
induce  the  lord  keeper  to  give  up  his  lofty 
and  powerful  position  in  the  State.  The 
arrogant  man  might  talk  of  it,  but  after 
playing  so  great  a  part,  after  standing  so- 
high,  controlling,  determining,  dictating* 
the  greatest  figure  in  Europe  people  said 

—  he  could  never  bear  to  look  as  if  he 
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had  been  cashiered,  and  sent  to  kennel 
like  an  old  dog  who  loses  a  scent  of  tener 
than  he  finds  one.  And,  sir,"  the  prince 
went  on,  turning  a  softer  face  to  the  king, 
•*  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  The  hu- 
miliation of  it  is  not  easy  to  face ;  and  I 
believe  I  can  tell  you  that  the  lord  keeper 
is  capable  of  feeling  it,  though  not  so 
much  by  any  means  as  the  king  supposes. 
The  calculation  was,  then,  that  when  it 
came  to  the  point  the  minister  would  cling 
to  the  semblance  of  authority  for  the  few 
years  that  were  left  to  him,  giving  bland 
assent  to  projects  and  policies  with  which 
he  had  nothing  to  do,  rather  than  endure 
to  be  pointed  at  as  practically  turned  off 
and  dispensed  with.  That* was  the  mis- 
calculation." 

"In  effect,  after  a  certain  conversation 
to-day,  he  has  resolved  to  resign  his 
offices." 

"  Definitely ;  after  consideration  of  all 
that  has  happened  since  his  Majesty's 
reign  began." 

**  Because  in  one  department  of  govern- 
ment his  master,  who  sees  with  younger 
and  clearer  eyes,  means  to  have  his  own 
way." 

"One  department?  Because  in  every 
department  his  master  means  to  have  his 
own  way,  cannot  be  prevented  by  any 
power  in  the  State " 

••  And  never  shall  while  I  live." 

" and  neither  can  be  dissuaded,  I 

do  not  say  by  men  who  know  the  business 
better,  but  by  the  repeated  perpetration  of 
palpable  error." 

"  Such  as  in  your  judgment  he  is  about 
to  commit  now." 

"Such  as  was  committed  when  those 
tourings  about  Europe  were  undertaken 
—  good  God,  when  I  think  of  them!  — 
and  what  not  since,  down  to  this  proceed- 
ing; which  is  at  the  same  time  dangerous 
and  ridiculous.  Your  pardon,  sir  —  ridic- 
ulous !  Publish  those  decrees,  and  there 
will  be  a  smile  on  the  face  of  every  states- 
man in  Europe." 

"  Except  that  of  the  great  man  here 
who  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  them." 

"It  would  be  well  if  that  were  the  only 
exception.  Add  also,  that  of  every  states- 
man in  the  Alliance.  His  Majesty  takes 
short  views.  He  does  not  think  of  these 
things  apparently.  There  is  a  lack  of 
imagination  in  his  abundance  of  romance ; 
and  what  there  is  dwells  about  his  own 
person.  If  he  could  extend  it  beyond 
these  precincts,  send  it  out  to  Russia  in 
one  direction,  to  France  in  another,  to 
Italy,  to  Austria,  he  would  see  in  a  mo- 


ment how  our  foes  and  friends  will  look 
when  they  read  these  wild  rescripts, 
which  the  lord  keeper  refuses  to  sign." 

"  But  which  I  presume  he  will  not  de- 
nounce." 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  interruption, 
the  minister  proceeded.  "  Perhaps  I  may- 
offer  the  aid  of  my  vision.  The  first  look, 
in  every  case,  will  be  one  of  blank  amaze- 
ment that  the  sovereign  of  this  country- 
should  suddenly  proclaim  himself  the 
friend  and  patron  of  Social  Revolution* 
No,  no ;  not  in  reality,  of  course ;  only  io 
policy  ;  the  policy  of  the  innkeeper  in  one 
of  the  *  Contes  Drolatiques : '  the  inn- 
keeper, the  innkeeper's  pretty  wife,  and 
the  predaceous  mousquetaire ;  and  how 
the  innkeeper,  though  armed  with  the 
sword  of  his  ancestors  and  equipped  with 
the  family  cuirass,  did  not  come  out  of  the 
cupboarcf  at  the  critical  moment;  and 
what  the  innkeeper's  wife  afterwards  re- 
marked to  the  innkeeper." 

The  king  glowered  fiercely,  as  well  he 
might ;  but  his  minister  did  not  seem  to 
care. 

"In  effect,  however,  the  king's  motives 
are  of  small  importance  to  his  neighbors  ; 
whose  stacks  are  likely  to  burn  just  as 
freely,  however  deep  the  calculation  with 
which  he  fires  his  homestead.  Possibly 
they  may  reflect  that  his  Majesty  either 
knows  or  does  not  know  that  nothing  but 
a  straw-yard  connects  farm  and  farm  ;  and 
that  if  he  does  know,  as  must  be  pre- 
sumed from  his  conditions  and  position, 
it  is  a  little  too  much  that  he  should  start 
his  politico-philosophical  bonfires  without 
previous  consultation  with  them.  It  is 
said  that  his  Majesty  stands  well  with 
none  of  his  neighbors ;  that  since  he  paid 
a  round  of  visits  some  time  ago  they  have 
been  holding  off  from  him  in  alarmed 
curiosity  ;  and  he  may  depend  upon  it 
that  one  of  them  at  least,  up  in  the  north 
and  down  by  the  east,  will  begin  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  public  incendiary  at  this 
rate  —  even  too  dangerous  to  be  let  alone, 
perhaps.  As  it  is,  Alexander  never  goes 
abroad  without  kicking  up  sparks  from 
the  combustibles  that  strew  his  domain ; 
and  if  he  fears  a  further  communication 
of  fire,  he  will  not  be  much  appeased  by 
the  arguments  of  Professor  Struwelpeter. 
His  Majesty  thinks  that  a  matter  of  in- 
difference ;  he  may  be  assured  that  it  is 
no  trifle." 

"  But  have  I  not  heard  that  in  the  lord 
keeper's  opinion  nothing  will  set  Alexan- 
der in  movement  for  years  to  come  ?  " 
"Three    answers   to    that.    The   lord 
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keeper  did  not  foresee  the  unimaginable ; 
he  could  not  have  meant  that  Alexander 
would  not  move  with  a  fire  under  his  bed  ; 
and  of  course  he  did  not  mean  abstention 
from  diplomatic  movement,  which  it  is 
possible  to  stimulate  as  well  as  to  para- 
lyze. But  let  us  take  a  broader  view  of 
what  the  king  is  about  to  do,  and  from 
which  nothing  on  this  earth  will  dissuade 
him.  He  has  said  the  word  and  to  with- 
draw it  would  expose  him  to  shame  as 
afraid  of  his  minister.  Friends  and  foes 
alike  will  look  amazed  and  alarmed  when 
those  decrees  are  published  ;  but  while 
gravity  will  remain  on  the  faces  of  the  one 
—  the  friends,  I  mean;  the  allies  —  you 
shall  see  a  smile  succeeding  on  the  faces 
of  the  others;  what  the  novel-readers 
would  call  a  '  peculiar  smile.' " 

It  was  not  a  smile  that  passed  over 
the  prince's  countenance  as  he  said  this, 
but  a  look  of  veritable  anguish,  wind- 
swept by  another  that  was  sheer  ferocity. 
It  is  significant  that  the  king  viewed  this 
betrayal  of  emotion  with  pleasure. 

"  For  of  course,"  the  prince  continued, 
44  our  enemies  will  find  in  these  Randol- 
ph} an  vagaries  of  the  king's  (your  Majesty 
is  a  student  of  English  politics,  and  we 
have  talked  of  that  young  man)  —  our  ene- 
mies will  find  in  these  truly  Randolphian 
vagaries  much  that  is  pleasing  as  well  as 
much  to  make  them  uneasy.  They  are  a 
sign.  It  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  the  disturbances  that  are 
being  hatched  here  will  flow  over  the 
border  much,  or  will  damage  them  very 
considerably ;  and  how  delightful  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  this  bully  kingdom  (an 
excellent  American  word)  thrown  into 
distraction  by  its  own  rulers  before  it  is 
well  settled  on  its  foundations.  I  see 
Alexander's  head  clerk  grin  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  fun.    And  is  that  all  ?  " 

"  Are  you  waiting  for  me  to  give  you  an 
answer  to  the  question  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  you  would  give 
the  answer ;  I  should  then  have  a  better 
belief  that  the  king  has  a  glimmering  per- 
ception of  what  he  is  about,  and  I  should 
be  relieved  of  the  delicate  duty  of  answer- 
ing the  question  myself." 

41  Your  delicacy  is  always  understood, 
prince,  and  this  evening  it  is  particularly 
impressive." 

*  Impressive  I  mean  to  be,  if  I  can. 
Well,  then,  it  is  not  all.  Give  me  a  glass 
from  the  cask,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  is 
In  it  to  the  bottom.  •  There  is  more  where 
this  comes  from,'  says  Alexander's  head 
clerk  to  Alexander.    '  I  had  some  conver- 


sation with  the  brewer  a  little  while  since,* 
says  Alexander  to  his  head  clerk " 

The  king  flushed  with  mortification  and 
wrath.  "  If  1  may  make  so  bold,"  said  he, 
"  I  will  ask  you  to  halt  there." 

"  You  shall  hear  me,  sir ;  and  if  you  do 
not  pardon  my  bitterness  now,  you  will 
when  you  share  it.  In  plain  words,  the 
conclusion  that  must  be  drawn  from  these 
proceedings  is  that  this  country  is  no 
longer  in  wise  hands,  no  longer  in  steady 
hands,  or  safe.  It  is  in  the  hands  of 
heady,  romantic,  and  confident  impulsive- 
ness, capable  of  incalculable  turns  and 
surprises,  and  of  committing  itself  in  a 
moment  to  enormous  error.  So  much  is 
suspected  already ;  from  to-morrow  it  will 
be  impossible  to  doubt  it.  The  king 
knows  well,  or  should  know,  that  his  allies 
are  less  happy  and  less  confident  in  their 
bargain  than  they  were  only  two  years  ago. 
How  will  they  look  when  they  see  a  firm 
prospect  of  stability  fading  into  the  confu- 
sion of  uncertainties  that  will  rise  to  view 
when  these  wonderful  socialist  plans  come 
out?  And  by  just  as  much  as  our  allies 
decline  into  their  boots,  our  enemies  will 
lift  their  heads  and  laugh.  And  is  that 
all  ?  We  have  been  looking  abroad  so  far, 
what  if  we  look  at  home  ?  " 

**  Precisely  ;  let  us  look  at  home." 

"  We  are  in  partnership  here  too." 

"  I  think  not." 

"  It  is  natural  for  some  of  us  to  forget 
it,  but  others  will  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
when  the  curtain  goes  up  on  these  theat- 
ricals. First,  our  friends  abroad ;  sec- 
ondly, our  foes  abroad.  True,  these  last 
have  hitherto  given  the  partnership  a 
ridiculously  important  place  in  their  cal- 
culations, seeing  possibilities  of  a  break- 
up of  the  federal  kingdom  where  or  when 
they  were  invisible.  But  now  there  is  a 
thirdly ;  or  there  soon  will  be.  The  part- 
nership will  be  brought  home  rather 
sharply  to  the  chiefs  of  every  once  inde- 
pendent State  in  the  confederation ;  and 
their  people  are  their  people,  with  no  par- 
ticular love  for  Blitzenbergers.  That, 
however,  will  be  of  no  importance  if,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  events  about  to  be 
started,  uneasiness  does  not  become  re- 
sentment, and  resentment  rebellion." 

"  Bugbear ! "  the  king  exclaimed,  reach- 
ing forth  his  hand  to  the  sword  that  was 
always  to  be  found  on  him  or  near  him, 
and  tapping  it  proudly.  ''That  bogey  is 
unworthy  of  its  parentage,  prince.  That 
is  what  I  complain  of;  you  would  treat 
me  like  a  boy." 

•*  Boy  you  are,"  beamed  from  the  rain- 
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"Ister's  eyes ;  "are  and  ever  will  be  1 "  But 
with  an  extraordinary  effort  of  politeness 
he  refrained  from  putting  his  reflection 
into  words. 

"  Yet  it  is  something  to  loosen  the  bonds 
of  unity,"  he  said.  "  A  good  deal  of  blood 
was  spilt  to  make  the  glue." 

••  And  his  shall  be  spilt  who  moves  a 
Step  or  who  utters  a  word  to  dissolve  those 
bonds." 

These  words  were  spoken  with  an  im- 
mensity of  pride  and  resolution;  but  it 
was  an  untoward  speech,  and  the  moment 
it  was  uttered  the  king  burnt  with  confu- 
sion and  chagrin.  But  the  prince  was 
generous,  and  murmured  "  absit  omen  " 
under  his  breath.  Nevertheless,  he  fell 
forthwith  into  a  speaking  silence,  not 
•completely  diplomatic  but  only  partially 
so.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,' there  did 
arise  to  the  inward  eyes  of  him  a  tragic 
scene  that  had  passed  before  them  more 
than  once  within  the  last  few  days ;  and 
again  it  enthralled  the  attention  ot  a  mind 
which,  being  that  of  a  truly  great  states- 
man, was  in  the  highest  degree  imagina- 
tive ;  a  different  thing  from  being  fanciful. 
Now  we  all  know  the  absorption  that  irre- 
sistibly challenges  curiosity ;  and  the  last 
words  spoken  between  these  two  person- 
ages gave  meaning  to  the  dead  silence  of 
the  elder  man.  Ft  troubled  the  younger 
one  more  than  he  would  have  liked  to  ac- 
knowledge ;  and  after  a  little  while  he  said, 
in  spite  of  himself :  "  And  now,  perhaps, 
you  have  come  to  an  end,  prince,  unless 
you  are  thinking " 

*'  Not  quite  to  the  end ;  but  first  you  shall 
Tcnow,  sir,  what  I  was  thinking  at  the  mo- 
ment," replied  the  minister,  as  if  slowly 
emerging  from  a  painful  reverie.  "The 
reflection  occurred  to  me,  assisted  by  a 
pictorial  illustration  spread  before  my 
mental  vision,  that  revolution  cannot  al- 
ways be  so  nicely  managed,  so  successfully 
fed,  schooled,  and  disciplined,  as  not  to  go 
mad  and  murder  its  best  friends.  There 
is  historical  authority  for  the  doubt,  and 
I  hope  his  Majesty  has  not  neglected  to 
pass  it  in  review." 

Now  the  king  began  to  pace  the  room 
with  violent  strides,  crying,  "Croaker! 
Croaker !  Why,  what  a  poor  old  song  ! 
Words  and  music  by  Metternich !  And 
sung  to  me  !  A  Blitzenberg !  Blitzenberg 
in  blood  and  bone,  hand  and  brain  ! " 

At  these  exclamations  the  minister 
groaned  in  spirit.  "  Great  Heaven,"  said 
he  within  himself,  "and  it  was  for  this  that 
his  father  died ! "  Then  for  the  king's  ears 
he  muttered  in  a  low  tone  of  rumination  : 
-"Metternich!  Metternich!"    Then  aloud, 


as  he  rose  to  take  his  cap  for  departure, 
"You  remind  me,  sir,  that  I  have  my  last 
word  to  say,  and  it  is  this  :  I  would  have 
his  Majesty  believe  that  he  cannot  thrust 
off  the  chancellor  of  this  realm,  publicly 
belittle  and  supersede  him,  without  con- 
sequences. The  most  perfect  and  even 
the  most  well-founded  confidence  in  a  su- 
perior sagacity  and  strength  would  not 
justify  his  doing  so;  for  though  the  supe- 
riority may  exist  —  as,  perhaps,  we  shall 
presently  see  —  not  a  soul  in  this  country 
or  beyond  this  country  believes  in  it/' 

"  No  ?  "  said  the  king,  lifting  his  head 
haughtily. 

"No;  and  what  is  more,  sir,  has  no 
reason  to  believe  in  it!  And  let  me  add 
that  the  service  of  the  State  must  suffer 
in  every  part  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  faithfullest,  highest,  best-proved  ser- 
vants of  the  common  country  are  subject 
to  the  stroke  of  the  vermilion  pencil  — 
borrowed  from  China.  And  now,  with 
your  Majesty's  permission,  I  will  take 
leave." 

"You  have  been  very  candid,  as  you 
ever  are,"  said  the  king,  taking  a  tight 
hold  of  the  little  book  in  his  pocket; 
"  and  now,  perhaps,  you  will  listen  to  a  few 
plain  words  from  me.  Prince,"  and  here 
his  Majesty  drew  himself  up  and  faced 
his  minister  loftily,  "you  are  a  great  man, 
and  the  utmost  gratitude  is  due  to  one  who 
has  so  faithfully  served  my  house.  I  ac- 
knowledge in  you  a  great  historical  per- 
sonage ;  but  —  you  are  history ! " 

"  Your  Majesty  is  reported  to  have  said 
the  same  thing  last  week  in  precisely  the 
same  words.     I  heard  of  it  at  the  time." 

"  And  I  hope  it  did  not  make  you  angry. 
Now  listen.  I  am  the  king  ;  I  am  master  ; 
I  am  the  New  Time  !  You  do  not  see  with 
my  eyes,  nor  do  I  see  with  yours  ;  not,  at 
any  rate,  in  these  matters  that  we  have 
been  discussing  lately.  If  you  cannot  fol- 
low me  in  them,  do  not  expect  me  to  turn 
back  with  you.  Where  you  see  rashness 
and  folly,  and  even,  I  understand,  destruc- 
tion, I  see  nothing  but  bold  and  audacious 
wisdom,  and  the  makings  of  a  more  splen- 
did future  upon  what  —  thanks  very  much 
to  you,  no  doubt  —  is  a  noble  past.  It  is 
a  new  age  !  My  empire  is  in  its  youth  !  I 
am  in  my  youth,  and  I  will  be  its  leader  ! 
From  of  old,  my  people  and  its  kings  have 
been  one;  and  they  shall  be  one  again, 
with  no  intermediary  whatsoever.  Under- 
stand that  well !  As  for  my  present 
plans " 

"  May  I  ask  the  date  of  them  ?  " 

"  From  my  very  boyhood " 

"  Your  pardon,  sir.    The  date  of  these 
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plans  for  wrapping  wolves  in  fleeces,  and 
leading  them  with  pipe  and  tabor  to  crop 
the  green  herb  with  your  Majesty's  mut- 
tons ?  How  many  days  old  are  they,  these 
plans  ?  Give  them  their  right  name  ;  they 
are  impulses." 

"If  you  please.  Any  way,  there  is  a 
voice  that  tells  me  that  the  genius  and 
courage  of  my  house  is  in  them,  and  they 
shall  be  pursued  !  Why,  even  where  you 
see  danger  1  see  safety  —  power!  The 
head  and  hope  of  the  peoples  is  the  mas- 
ter of  Europe !  " 

The  prince  did  not  often  blench,  but  he 
blenched  at  this.  "  Permit  me  to  under- 
stand," he  said,  as  the  king  turned  proudly 
on  his  heel  to  take  another  turn  across  the 
room.  **  The  head  and  hope  of  the  peoples 
is  the  master  of  Europe  !     The  peoples ! " 

The  king  laughed  aloud,  but  rather  ner- 
vously. "  Why  yes,  my  wise  old  coun- 
sellor. Read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and 
understand  that  such  an  one,  if  he  stands 
in  shoes  like  mine,  will  have  a  garrison 
in  every  nation  round  about  him,  whether 
friendly  or  hostile.     What  now  ?  " 

44  Struwelpeter  again  !  A  friendly  gar- 
rison in  every  foreign  slum !  What  an 
inspiration!  If  I  am  not  deceived,  then, 
I  dimly  see  before  me  a  Napoleon  of  An- 
archy !  I  fancied  the  rdle  undesigned ; 
but  —  Sir,  permit  me  to  say  good- 
night." 

The  minister  moved  toward  the  door 
impetuously  ;  but  the  king,  who  was  nearer 
to  it,  intervened,  standing  silent,  and  at 
once  wrathful  and  embarrassed.  At  length 
he  said, 4*  And  you  ?  " 

44  My  business  is  to  prepare  the  way  for 
my  successor  in  your  Majesty's  service. 
Possibly  some  delay  may  be  unavoidable, 
or  even  judicious.  But  1  hope  I  may 
rely  upon  your  goodness  to  release  me, 
completely,  as  soon  as  may  be." 

44  That  we  must  think  about,"  said  the 
king,  with  majesty.  44  Meanwhile,  silence, 
prince,  of  course. 

44  Certainly.  Yet  no  one  must  be  al- 
lowed to  imagine  that  I  share  your  Majes- 
ty's confidence  in  these  iddes  Napolioni- 
ennes" 

The  king  bowed,  the  minister  bowed, 
and  this  midnight  conversation  came  to  an 
end. 

As  the  prince  descended  the  stair  with 
heavy  tread,  as  heavily  went  the  king  to 
gaze  again  upon  the  portraits  of  the  in- 
domitable three.  But,  somehow,  the  sym- 
pathy of  kindred  soul  that  beamed  from 
them  at  most  times  seemed  checked  ;  and 
the  king  was  not  quite  himself  again  till 
next  morning,  when  there  was  a  review. 
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Needless  to  say,  however,  that  monot- 
onous as  the  days  were,  and  blank  the 
distance,  time  and  the  hour,  and  that  un- 
melodious  screw  got  through  them.  Ger- 
vase  landed  at  Queenstown,  taking  with 
him  every  newspaper  he  could  collect  as 
he  hurried  to  the  railway.  But  to  be  sure, 
all  that  he  could  get  was  the  issue  of  that 
day,  not  the  now  far  back  numbers  which 
would  have  carried  on  the  story  for  which 
he  thirsted.  That  story  was  now  over ;  it 
had  ended,  and  there  was  no  more  of  iu 
Burton,  Baber,  &  Co.  had  gone  down  like 
a  stone  in  that  sea  of  mishaps  and  misad- 
venture ;  the  public  interest  had  deserted 
it,  and  no  man  spoke  of  it  any  more- 
Gervase,  when  he  came  to  think,  saw  very 

?[uickly  how  it  was,  and  called  himself  a 
ool  to  expect  anything  different ;  but  yet 
the  shock  of  the  disappointment  was  great. 
He  sat  ruminating  it  as  the  train  dashed 
along  through  the  silence  of  the  night. 
It  went  quickly,  making  more  visible 
progress  than  the  steamboat,  yet  was  ever 
slow  to  the  galloping  thoughts  which  were 
there  and  back  again,  impatient  of  their 
incompetence  to  attain  any  knowledge,  a 
hundred  times  in  an  hour.  At  last  he 
reached  London  on  a  mild  and  misty 
morning  of  May.  The  air  was  full  of  a 
quiet  drizzle,  the  pavements  wet  with  the 
mild,  innocent  rain.  There  was  nobody 
to  meet  him,  naturally  enough,  for  nobody 
knew  that  this  was  the  day  of  his  arrival. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  had  Mad- 
eline been  arriving,  miserable  and  full  of 
trouble,  he  would  have  divined  it.  He  did 
not  even  know  where  to  go,  in  the  suddea 
ignorance  which  had  come  upon  him  of 
all  his  own  most  intimate  affairs.  He 
could  scarcely  expect  to  find  his  father 
still  at  Harley  Street,  but  this  was  the 
only  place  to  which  he  could  go,  where  he 
must,  at  least,  find  an  address,  something 
to  guide  him.  It  was  miserable  to  put 
his  portmanteaux  into  a  cab,  not  knowing 
where  he  was  to  find  a  shelter ;  for  though 
he  gave  Harley  Street  as  his  destination, 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  about  to  drive  vaguely 
through  the  cold  streets,  he  knew  not 
whither,  in  search  of  some  spot  in  which 
he  could  take  refuge.  It  seemed  another 
day  of  feverish  suspense  before  he  got  to 
the  well-known  street,  where  everything 
looked  so  terribly  the  same  as  usual,  as 
if  no  change  had  happened.  When  he 
reached  the  door,  and  dashing  out  before 
the  cab  had  stopped  knocked  loudly  with. 
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a  summons  that  seemed  to  wake  echoes 
all  round,  and  to  go  through  and  through 
his  own  aching  brain,  Gervase  had  come 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  his  strength.  He 
felt  helplessly  that  he  had  no  voice  left 
with  which  to  ask  the  question;  "  Where 
has  my  father  gone  ?  " 

To  his  utter  astonishment  —  an  aston- 
ishment which  was  at  the  same  time  col- 
lapse—  he  found  himself  gazing  speech- 
less into  the  face  of  his  father's  old  ser- 
vant. Gilbert  opened  to  him  as  he  had 
done  a  thousand  times,  and  stood,  with  a 
faint  smile  of  welcome  on  his  face,  holding 
it  wide  for  him  to  enter.  Gervase  could 
only  stand  and  stare  and  gasp.  The  sight 
of  the  familiar  face,  the  unchanged  aspect 
of  everything,  overwhelmed  him  more 
completely  than  the  strange  and  stern 
novelty  which  he  expected  would  have 
done.  A  mist  came  over  his  eyes.  He 
stumbled  in  within  the  shelter  of  his  fa- 
ther's door.  "Gilbert  —  my  father?"  he 
said  huskily,  incapable  of  more. 

"Come  in,  sir.  Come  in,  sir.  I'll  tell 
you  —  everything.  Lord!  Mr.  Gervase, 
don't  faint  —  that  would  be  worst  of  all." 

"My  father?"  he  said. 

"Come  in,  sir;  and  let  me  send  away 
your  cab,  and  get  your  things;  and  then 
I'll  tell  you  —  everything;  only  go  in,  for 
God's  sake,  and  sit  down  !  " 

He  went  in ;  the  house  was  unchanged, 
but  there  was  a  great  silence  in  it,  or  so 
he  thought,  a  sense  of  vacancy  —  suspense 
almost  as  awful  as  ever,  but  his  senses 
coming  back  to  him,  and  the  familiar 
scene  round  him  restoring  his  self-control 
and  his  strength.  He  stood  leaning  upon 
the  mantelpiece,  listening  to  the  sound  of 
the  portmanteaux  placed  in  the  hall,  and 
the  cab  turning  from  the  door.  "  Gilbert, 
where  is  my  father?"  —  these  were  the 
only  words  he  could  say. 

"  You  must  want  some  breakfast,  Mr. 
Gervase,  —  something  to  keep  up  your 
strength.  My  wife's  in  the  house,  sir; 
she'll  get  you  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  minute." 

"My  father,  Gilbert?" 

"  For  anything  as  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary, he's  quite  well,  Mr.  Gervase — as 
well  as  you  or  me." 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  cried  the  young  man. 
"  Is  it  all  true  ?  — and  why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"There  is  a  great  deal  as  is  true,  sir. 
I  don't  know  how  much  you've  heard. 
Master  left  me  here  to  wait  for  you.  Ev- 
erything is  settled  honorable  and  straight- 
forward, and  no  dispersions  on  character. 
I  was  to  tell  you  that  the  first  thing.  And 
the  house  is  yours,  sir.  Them  was  mas- 
ter's last  words.     *  Tell  him   there's  no 


stain  upon  his  name,  and  the  house  is  his. 
Tell  my  boy  that  the  first  thing,'  was  the 
last  words  he  said." 

"What  do  you   mean   by  last  words 
My  father  is  not  —  he  is  not  —  O  God 
is  this  what  I  have  come  home  to?"  the 
young  man  cried. 

"  He's  not  dead,  sir,  if  that's  what  you 
mean.  There's  nothing  happened  to  him, 
so  far  as  I  know.  He's  —  he's  left  town, 
Mr.  Gervase  ;  but  that's  all,  sir,  —  that's 
all,  I  give  you  my  word." 

"Left  town!  —  where  is  my  father ?* 
Don't  play  with  me,  Gilbert.  I'm  not  a. 
fool,  nor  a  child.    Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  That's  the  truth,  sir,  as  sure  as  you 
live.  Master  has  had  a  bad  time;  but. 
he's  come  out  of  it  all  with  clean  hands,, 
that's  what  I  heard  the  gentlemen  say. 
He  might  have  begun  again  next  morning,, 
if  he  had  liked.  They  made  him  a  pres- 
ent of  the  house,  and  he's  left  it  to  you." 

Gervase  made  an  impatient  gesture. 
"  Do  I  care  for  the  house? —  where  is  my- 
father?"  he  cried. 

'•  If  I  was  to  swear  upon  the  Bible,  sir,. 
I  could  say  no  more.  He  has  left  town.. 
1  can't  tell  you  where  he  is,  for  he  has  left 
no  address.  He  said  he  didn't  want  no 
letters  forwarded.  Mr.  Gervase,  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth.  There  has  nothing 
happened  to  him.  He  has  left  town. 
Some  thought  it  was  for  the  best;  and 
some  thought  as  it  was  a  pity,  master 
being  still  but  a  young  man,  so  to  speaks 
If  you'd  have  been  here,  it'd  have  given 
him  courage.  But  it  so  being  as  there 
was  nobody  belonging  to  him,  and  he  a  bit 
worn  out  with  all  that  has  happened  —  and 
no  patience  with  Mr.  Wickham,  as  wanted 
him  very  bad  to  begin  again  —  " 

"  Wickham  !  did  that  fellow  dare "' 

"  Well,  sir,  even  Mr.  Wickham,  though 
he  was  rash,  had  no  bad  meaning.  He's, 
been  taken  into  Boyd  Brothers,  and  they 
say  he's  got  everything  in  his  hand  al- 
ready — —  " 

Gervase  turned  with  impatience  from 
these  details;  except  a  feeling  of  fierce 
impatience  with  Wickham,  who  he  could 
not  forget  was  his  own  nominee,  he  had 
no  further  interest  in  him,  and  would 
rather  have  heard  his  name  no  more.  He 
allowed  Gilbert  to  bring  him  breakfast, 
and  sat  down  perforce  in  that  old  accus- 
tomed place,  every  corner  of  which  was 
familiar  to  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
which  was  now  exactly  as  it  had  been  for 
so  many,  many  years ;  not  a  chair  out  of 
place,  not  a  feature  changed,  the  serious 
old  clock  going  on  steadily  upon  its  habit- 
ual  march,   ticking:  off  every  deliberate^ 
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moment,  as  when  day  by  day  its  old  mas- 
ter had  compared  his  watch  with  it  before 
leaving  home.  Gervase  seemed  to  see  his 
father  on  the  hearth-rug  with  his  watch  in 
his  hand  —  the  emblem  of  punctuality 
and  exactitude  —  making  that  daily  com- 
parison. Such  revolutions  in  life  tell 
doubly  when  the  former  tenor  has  been  so 
exact  and  perfectly  regulated.  Where  had 
he  gone  ?  He  was  not  the  man  to  take  to 
wandering,  to  go  abroad,  to  find  refuge  in 
those  banal  places  where  so  many  unfor- 
tunates hide  their  heads  among  the  haunts 
of  noisy  gaiety  and  excitement.  Gervase 
could  not  picture  his  father  in  any  such 
scene.  He  could  not  imagine  him  poor, 
with  anything  but  a  lavish  expenditure, 
and  the  power  of  doing  as  he  pleased  in 
respect  to  money  and  money's  worth.  It 
was  far  more  difficult  to  account  for  him 
when  he  disappeared  than  for  most  men. 
Amusement  was  a  thing  which  had  no  exist- 
ence for  Mr.  Burton.  Without  his  office, 
his  business  occupations,  the  Exchange, 
the  semi -political,  semi-commercial  discus- 
sions which  were  his  chief  intellectual 
pleasure  at  his  club  and  his  dinner-parties, 
what  could  he  be  or  do  ? 

When  Gervase  had  taken  what  re- 
freshment he  could,  and  made  himself 
presentable,  he  took  his  way  slowly  down 
the  street  to  see  iMadeline.  Slowly,  though 
he  was  a  man  in  love  and  going  to  see  his 
betrothed  —  almost  reluctantly,  though  he 
loved  her.  He  knew  that  the  impression 
was  a  false  one,  yet  it  was  difficult  not  lo 
feel  as  if  Madeline  had  deserted  him,  and 
in  his  present  state  of  mind  every  interest 
except  one  seemed  to  have  failed.  A 
sense  of  having  been  beaten  and  humil- 
iated, which  was  almost  physical  as  well 
as  mental,  —  a  certain  giddiness  of  mind 
and  brain  which  affected,  he  thought,  his 
very  powers  of  walking  as  well  as  think- 
ing, and  which  was  only  increased  and 
aggravated  by  the  familiar  aspect  of  every- 
thing round  —  so  unchanged,  so  undis- 
turbed, so  out  of  sympathy  with  his  state 
—  possessed  him.  He  seemed  to  himself 
to  knock  against  everything,  to  stumble 
over  the  crossings  or  any  irregularity  in 
the  pavement ;  and  that  the  few  people 
whom  he  met  in  the  morning  street  turned 
round  after  him,  either  to  note  his  un- 
steadiness, or  to  say,  "That's  Burton's 
son."  He  would  have  preferred  to  walk 
on  past  Madeline's  door,  to  keep  moving 
mechanically,  to  go  on  and  on  along  miles 
of  dull  street,  where  nobody  would  require 
him  to  speak  or  to  take  anynotice.  And 
it  was  with  almost  a  painful  sense  of  un- 
willingness that  he  stopped  at  Mr.  Thurs- 
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ley's  door.  But  it  was  opened  almost 
before  he  could  knock  by  Madeline  her- 
self, who  must  have  been  watching  for 
him,  and  who  rushed  into  his  arms  before 
he  could  draw  breath.  "  Oh,  Gervase,  you 
have  come  at  last !  "  she  cried.  "  Thank 
God!" 

"  Is  it  anything  to  thank  God  for  ?  "  he 
said;  "when  all  the  mischief  is  done; 
when  nothing  can  be  mended  ?  It  is  like 
my  feebleness  to  come  too  late." 

"Don't  say  so  —  don't  say  so  —  it  is 
everything  to  me,"  she  cried.  •'  Oh,  Ger- 
vase, I  should  have  met  you  when  you 
arrived,  but  we  did  not  know  if  you  would 
come  by  Queenstown.  I  have  keen  look- 
ing out  for  you  since  break  of  day.  Papa 
said  you  could  not  have  heard,  and  that 
it  was  better  not  to  startle  you  by  any 
unusual  fuss." 

44  Was  he  so  simple  as  to  think  ill  news 
would  not  travel  ?  "  Gervase  said,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "Tell  me,  Madeline,  where 
is  my  father?    Perhaps  you  know." 

"  Nobody  knows,"  she  said,  shaking  her 
head ;  "  but  there  is  no  reason  why  that 
should  be  bad  news,  Gervase.  Papa  says 
he  quite  understands  it;  he  thinks  Mr. 
Burton  will  come  back  —  after  a  while. 
He  thinks  he  wants  to  put  a  little  interval 
between  him  and  all  these  events.  He 
says  he  quite  understands  his  feelings. 
Gervase " 

"Yes,  dear.  I  can't  feel  anything,  I 
can't  say  anything.  I  am  half  paralyzed, 
and  half  mad.  Think  how  things  were 
when  I  went  away ;  and  to  come  back  and 
find  everything  gone  —  disappeared  as  if 
it  had  never  oeen ;  the  dreadful  empty 
mockery  of  a  house  which  they  say  is 
mine,  and  my  father,  and  all  that  he  cared 
for,  gone,  gone  like  a  dream.  Sometimes 
I  think  1  will  go  crazy,  —  everything 
seems  to  be  whirling  and  unsteady.  I 
am  giddy  with  pain  and  confusion  and 
ignorance,  and  the  blank  all  around." 

He  held  her  hand,  but  loosely,  lan- 
guidly, in  a  feeble  clasp.  She  grasped 
his  tightly,  closely,  as  if  to  bring  him  back 
to  himself. 

"  All  that  he  cared  for  is  not  gone.  Let 
my  father  tell  you.  He  knows  the  right 
thing  to  say.  Oh,  Gervase,  because  you 
are  in  great  trouble,  don't  turn  all  love  and 
tenderness  away ! " 

"Madeline]* 

"  Oh,  Gervase,  if  you  only  knew  how 
I  have  thought  of  you  night  and  day  !  I 
think  I  should  have  gone  to  you  had  there 
been  any  certainty  where  you  were.  I 
should  not  have  let  anything  stand  in  the 
way,  when  you   were  in  trouble.     Don't 
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turn  from  me  now.  Papa  is  coming  back 
from  the  office  to  lunch,  on  the  chance  of 
your  arrival.  He  wants  to  do  everything 
that  is  kind.  Don't,  don't  turn  from  us, 
Gervase,  because  you  are  in  trouble,  which 
is  only  a  reason  for  clinging  together. 
Is  it  not  a  reason  for  clinging  together  ?" 
she  cried,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

And  poor  Gervase  felt  that  he  ought  to 
feel  above  every  other  sentiment  the 
sweetness  of  this  consolation,  for  which 
he  had  so  thirsted  and  hungered  in  his 
long  misery  at  sea ;  thinking  that  just  like 
this  his  Madeline  would  speak  and  look. 
But  now  that  she  was  there  before  him,  in 
his  arms,  speaking  like  Love  itself,  look- 
ing with  eyes  full  of  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy, he  was  no  longer  able  to  feel 
anything.  He  caressed  her  clinging  hand, 
but  his  natural  impulse  would  have  been 
to  relax  his  hold,  to  put  it  away;  not  that 
he  loved  her  less,  but  that  the  confusion 
in  his  mind,  the  fevered  condition  of  his 
whole  being,  was  incapable  of  any  natural 
or  happy  sentiment.  The  miserable  change 
that  had  come  over  all  his  private  con- 
cerns, the  ruin  of  his  family,  his  father's 
disappearance,  even  that  curious  madden- 
ing contradiction,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
ruin,  of  the  unchanged  house,  which  he 
was  told  was  his,  filled  up  his  thoughts, 
his  heart,  his  very  veins,  so  that  there 
was  room  in  him  for  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Thursley  appeared  soon  after  for 
luncheon,  and  his  coming  was  a  relief. 
He  gave  Gervase  a  coherent  account  of 
everything  that  had  happened.  Mr.  Thurs- 
ley was  evidently  not  without  an  impres- 
sion that  Burton,  Baber,  &  Co.  had  been 
in  a  doubtful  condition  for  some  time ; 
but  he  described  with  considerable  vehe- 
mence the  action  of  young  Wickham,  the 
risky  transactions  into  which  his  impetu- 
osity had  drawn  his  partner,  and  the  ex- 
travagance he  had  committed,  his  head 
turned  by  the  greatness  of  the  position 
which  he  thought  he  had  attained  —  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  diverting  the 
mind  of  Gervase  from  any  unfilial 
thoughts.  When  the  crash  came  eventu- 
ally, ne  described  how  entirely  honorable 
and  digne  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Burton  had 
been.  The  ultimate  catastrophe  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  failure  of  one  or  two 
companies  with  which  the  house  had  be- 
come connected.  Mr.  Burton  had  at  once 
placed  everything  he  had  at  the  disposal 
of  his  creditors.  His  books,  his  private 
affairs,  his  propertv  to  the  last  penny,  had 
been  made  available ;  and  his  honorable 
conduct  had  been  fully  acknowledged  and 
warmly  applauded.  Offers  had  been  made 


to  him,  on  all  sides,  to  help  to  begin  anew 
his  commercial  career;  but  these  offers 
had  been  gratefully  declined.  He  had 
said  that  he  was  himself  too  old  for  a  fresh 
start,  and  that  his  son  was  not  disposed, 
or  perhaps  adapted,  for  a  business  life. 
Finally,  all  had  been  settled,  and  as  a 
proof  of  their  admiration  for  Mr.  Burton's 
conduct  and  character,  the  creditors  had 
requested  his  acceptance  of  the  house  and 
all  its  contents,  upon  which  no  profane 
hand  had  ever  been  laid. 

"And  the  West  India  money?"  Ger- 
vase said. 

"  You  had  come  to  no  conclusion  at  the 
time  of  the  settlement,"  said  Mr.  Thursley. 
"  The  West  India  estate  was  personal 
property.  It  is  a  thing  that  has  ceased  to 
count  for  much  in  anybody's  calculations. 
Nothing  but  your  sense  and  true  business 
spirit — let  me  say  so,  my  boy,  whether 
you  take  it  as  a  compliment  or  not  — 
could  have  made  so  much  of  it.  Thank 
heaven,  Gervase,  it  is  a  nest-egg  with 
which  nobody  has  anything  to  do.'' 

"  Was  there  no  mention  made  of  it,  then, 
at  all  ?  Did  nobody  know  ?  Was  he  un- 
aware that  he  had  so  much  to  fall  back 
upon  ?  " 

"  He  was  not  unaware,"  said  Mr.  Thurs- 
ley uneasily.  "  He  did  get  your  last  let- 
ter—  but  not  till  after  the  arrangement 
was  made  and  all  settled.  He  was  too  glad 
to  think  that  you  — would  still  have  some- 
thing to  depend  upon." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  Gervase  said  al- 
most rudely  ;  "  the  arrangement  —  what 
does  that  mean  ?  —  was  everything  paid  ?  " 

14  Yes ;  everything  was  paid  —  that  was 
demanded.  It  was  all  settled  —  in  the 
most  honorable  way." 

"There  is  something  behind  that  I 
don't  understand — settled  in  an  honor- 
able way  —  all  paid  that  was  demanded. 
What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Thursley?  It 
sounds  like  something  equivocal,  some- 
thing not  so  honest  as  the  words.  Tell 
me,  without  the  commercial  slang.  I'm 
too  dull  to  understand." 

"  That's  not  very  respectful,  my  young 
friend." 

"  Papa,  Gervase  doesn't  mean  to  be 
disrespectful.  Don't  you  see  that  he  is 
done,  that  there  is  no  strength  left  in 
him?" 

"  I  mean  no  harm,"  Gervase  said.  "  For 
God's  sake,  tell  me  in  plain  words  — was 
everything  paid  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  knew  a  little  more  of  the 
commercial  slang  you  despise.  You  will 
misunderstand  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
Everything  was  paid  —  which  it  was  pos- 
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«ible  to  pay.  An  arrangement  was  made 
which  everybody  accepted  —  fifteen  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  —  the  next  thing  to 
payment  in  full.  It  was  all  settled  and 
accepted  by  universal  consent." 

Gervase  got  up  stupidly  from  his  chair. 
44 1  thought  there  must  be  some  quibble  in 
it,"  he  said,  the  heavy  cloud  so  lowering 
over  his  face  that  for  the  moment  he  was 
almost,  even  to  Madeline's  eyes,  unrecog- 
nizable. "Will  the  West  India  money 
make  it  up?" 

44  Don't  be  a  fool,  Gervase,"  said  Mr. 
Thursley  sharply.  "Everything,  I  tell 
you,  is  settled.  You  have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere." 

Gervase  stood  regarding  him  blankly; 
his  food  was  untasted  on  his  plate,  the 
meal  not  half  over.  He  stood  up,  uncon- 
scious of  all  the  circumstances  —  uncon- 
scious even  of  Madeline's  anxious  look 
dwelling  on  him.  "  Will  the  West  India 
money  do  it  ? "  he  said. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Mr.  Thursley  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  further  steps  which  Gervase 
took.  He  would  take  no  further  interest 
in  such  a  madman.  Had  he  even  em- 
ployed this  money  which  had  been  provi- 
dentially kept  out  of  sight  till  Mr.  Burton's 
arrangement  was  made,  and  of  which  no- 
body knew  anything  —  had  he  embarked 
in  business  with  it  —  for  there  was  no 
doubt  now  that  he  had  a  capacity  for  busi- 
ness—  and  made  his  own  of  it,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  fortune,  and  then 
stepped  forward  when  he  was  able  to  af- 
ford it  and  paid  the  balance  of  his  father's 
debts,  the  thing  might  have  been  permis- 
sible enough,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
had  a  very  good  effect.  But  to  do  it  now 
—  when  instead  of  having  a  good  effect,  it 
would  have  a  bad  one,  as  if  Mr.  Burton 
had  kept  back  something;  whereas  it  had 
been  the  very  source  of  that  high  appre- 
ciation which  had  made  all  his  creditors 
his  friends,  that  he  had  kept  back  nothing 
—  this  was  more  grievous  than  words 
could  say.  It  was  Gervase's  money,  not 
his  father's.  He  had  been  sent  away  to 
make  anything  he  could  of  that  almost 
lapsed  property,  with  the  understanding 
that  anything  he  recovered  should  be  his 
own.  And  it  was  all  settled,  as  Mr. 
Thursley  repeated  over  and  over  again  — 
all  done — the  acquittance  signed,  the 
whole  matter  laid  at  rest.  Why  should  he 
interfere,  after  his  father  had  completed 
everything?  These  arguments  were  re- 
peated over  and  over  —  argumentatively, 
entreatingly,  angrily  —  but  without  effect. 


Gervase  was  not  even  intelligent  at  this 
crisis  of  his  being.  He  did  not  seem  to 
understand.  He  was  like  a  man  dazed  and 
stupefied,  unable  to  comprehend  anything 
but  one  thing,  and  with  his  entire  mind 
concentrated  on  that,  whatever  any  one 
might  say.  No  argument  or  reason  had 
any  weignt  with  him,  not  even  the  trem- 
ulous question  of  Madeline,  who  made  no 
attempt  to  hold  him  back,  except  by  ask- 
ing, "  Do  you  think,  perhaps,  my  father  is 
right,  and  that  they  might  think  something 
has  been  held  back?"  "  What  is  that  to 
me  ?  "  he  had  replied  ;  "  I  must  do  what  is 
honest,  whatever  they  think."  4i  Oh,  hon- 
est!" Mr.  Thursley  cried,  with  a  fierce 
little  laugh  of  indignation  and  contempt. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gervase  did  produce 
an  effect  which  was  not  good  so  far  as 
public  opinion  was  concerned.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton had  been  almost  canonized  for  his  hon- 
orable dealing,  his  openness  and  frank- 
ness, the  "  every  assistance  "  which  he 
had  given  to  the  liquidators,  and  that  cer- 
taintv,  which  everybody  had,  that  nothing 
had  oeen  kept  back.  But  it  came  to  pass 
exactly  as  Mr.  Thursley  had  predicted, 
when  the  matter  was  re-opened.  The  cred- 
itors who  had  got  three-fourths  of  their 
debts  indeed  got  the  whole,  and  were  so 
much  the  better  off,  and  had  their  mouths 
closed  forevermore.  But  the  world  in 
which  Mr.  Burton  and  his  transactions 
were  known,  and  which  had  given  him  so 
much  credit  for  keeping  nothing  back, 
now  discovered  to  its  amazement  that 
something  had  been  kept  back,  and  had 
all  its  usual  suspicions  awakened.  And 
even  the  creditors  scarcely  thanked  Ger- 
vase. He  put  them  in  the  wrong,  making 
them  feel  that  they  had  been  premature  in 
their  applauses.  They  looked  back  upon 
their  accounts  suspiciously,  to  see  whether 
old  Burton,  after  all,  had  not  in  some  way 
got  the  better  of  them. 

As  for  Gervase  himself,  he  was  entirely 
absorbed  by  this  business.  He  went,  in- 
deed, to  Madeline  for  sympathy,  and  told 
her  all  that  was  happening,  and  how  he 
was  tormented  and  kept  in  pain  by  the  in- 
numerable delays  and  all  the  vexatious 
fuss  and  formality  through  which  he  was 
dragged  before  his  business  could  be  ac- 
complished. The  renunciation  of  all  the 
money,  which  had  indeed  been  gained  by 
his  own  exertions,  cost  him  nothing.  He 
did  not  think  of  it;  but  the  waiting,  the 
confabulations,  the  meetings  that  had  to 
be  called,  the  papers  that  had  to  be  signed, 
the  special  consent  on  all  hands  to  make 
the  transaction  as  odious  and  as  tiresome 
as  possible,  did  affect  him,  and  that  most 
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painfully.  He  was  harassed  to  death  dur- 
ing those  early  summer  days,  in  which 
London  looks  its  best,  and  all  the  crowd 
of  fashion  pours  in.  Madeline,  though 
her  society  was  not  that  of  fashion,  yet 
had,  as  everybody  has,  a  greater  amount 
of  engagements,  a  quickened  current  of 
life  during  the  season,  that  high  tide  of 
English  hurry.  And  though  her  heart 
was  with  the  lover,  who  was  no  longer  a 
lover,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  every- 
thing, both  in  the  present  and  the  future, 
-except  this  one  dogged  resolve  to  get  rid 
of  his  money,  and  silence  at  once  and  for- 
-ever  all  criticism  or  censure,  —  yet  she 
was  compelled  to  carry  on  the  routine  of 
her  usual  life,  to  go  out,  to  lose  herself 
more  or  less  in  the  bustle  and  commotion 
of  the  period,  and  could  not  be  entirely  at 
his  command,  as  he  seemed  to  expect."  In 
short,  there  fell  between  them,  if  not  a 
cloud,  yet  a  mist  which  veiled  each  from 
the  other,  making  Gervase  believe  that 
her  sympathy  had  failed,  and  tormenting 
Madeline  with  the  thought  that  his  love 
was  no  longer  what  it  was,  and  that  she 
had  lost  her  place  in  his  life.  He  came 
to  her,  but  he  talked  of  nothing  but  his 
business,  of  the  stage  at  which  he  had  now 
arrived,  of  the  prospect  there  was  of  com- 
ing to  a  conclusion.  And  she  bad  so  often 
to  hurry  on  these  long  explanations,  to  say, 
*4  Gervase,  1  must  go.  Don't  think  me 
unkind,  —  I  would  rather  stay  with  you  a 
thousand  times,  but  I  must  go."  He  would 
.give  her  a  look  which  she  scarcely  under- 
stood, whether  it  was  reproach  or  consent. 
**  I  know,  I  know,"  he  would  say,  and  go 
off  heavily,  never  looking  behind  him. 
This  lasted  like  a  fever  for  weeks ;  he  al- 
ways absorbed  in  the  business  which  it 
was  so  difficult  to  get  done  with  ;  she  full 
of  wretched  thoughts,  thinking  she  had 
lost  him,  not  without  a  feeling  that  he  had 
lost  himself,  going  on  with  her  gaieties, 
which  was  worse.  If  it  had  but  happened 
at  another  time  of  the  year,  it  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  bad;  and  oh,  if  Ger- 
vass  had  but  stayed  at  home,  if  he  had  but 
gone  into  the  business,  if  he  had  kept 
everything  straight,  if  it  had  never  hap- 
pened at  all ! 

There  came  a  time,  however,  in  the 
middle  of  June,  when  all  the  entertain- 
ments were  at  their  height,  and  Madeline, 
with  a  distracted  mind,  going  "every- 
where," so  far  as  her  circle  extended,  do- 
ing all  her  father's  society  duties  and  her 
own,  keeping  "  in  the  swim," as  he  insisted 
she  should  do,  was  more  occupied  than 
ever  —  when  Gervase  at  last  got  his  busi- 
ness completed.    She  heard  that  he  had 


come  several  times  when  she  could  not  see 
him,  retreating  from  the  door  when  she 
had  visitors,  or  turned  away  when  she  was 
out.  To  her  horror  and  dismay,  several 
days  elapsed  thus  without  a  meeting.  She 
felt  that  at  any  moment  she  might  receive 
a  letter  saying  that  Gervase  had  gone 
away,  that  he  had  left  England,  that  she 
should  see  him  no  more.  She  went  and 
came  to  her  parties,  to  her  engagements, 
at  the  highest  tension,  terrified  to  see 
upon  the  hall  table  every  time  she  came  in 
the  note  which  would  pronounce  this 
doom.  Her  little  notes  to  him  remained 
unanswered.  She  was  told  by  the  servants 
that  he  had  called,  but  had  not  remained 
or  left  any  message.  Madeline's  anxiety 
and  trouble  had  risen  to  fever-heat.  He 
came  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  last,  but  he 
was  scarcely  seated  when  some  wretched 
partner  of  the  night  before  drifted  in  to 
talk  about  Lady  C;'s  ball  and  the  great 
garden-party  at  Valley  House,  and  the 
lord  mayor's /?/*  at  the  Mansion  House, 
while  Gervase  sat  silent,  taking  no  share 
in  the  vain,  exceptionally  vain,  talk.  He 
departed,  with  a  hasty  touch  of  her  hand, 
and  a  murmur  of "  I'll  come  again,"  when 
another  and  another  stranger  arrived  to 
discourse  on  the  same  enthralling  subjects. 
"To-night,"  she  whispered  desperately, t 
not  able  to  contain  herself ;  "  to-night  —  I 
shall  be  alone  to-night."  What  did  it  mat- 
ter who  heard  her?  He  nodded,  she 
thought,  though  he  did  not  look  at  her, 
and  went  away,  leaving  her  to  the  exhila- 
rating task  of  that  talk  about  society, 
which  is  much  the  same  whether  your 
horizon  is  bounded  by  the  Foreign  Office 
or  by  the  Mansion  House.  The  interval 
was  terrible  to  her  till  all  those  Sunday 
triflers  had  departed.  She  told  her  father 
at  dinner,  fearing  lest  he  might  think  it 
his  duty  to  give  her  his  company  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  as  he  often  did,  that  she 
expected  Gervase.  "  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Thurs- 
ley,  elevating  his  eyebrows.  ••  I  have 
scarcely  seen  him,"  Madeline  said,  unable 
to  contain  the  turmoil  of  her  feelings,  "  for 
a  week." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Thursley  again,  "the 
less  you  see  of  that  madman  the  better,  it 
appears  to  me." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  believe,  papa,"  cried 
Madeline,  "that  anything  that  has  hap- 
pened has  changed  my  feelings." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear,"  said  Mr. 
Thursley;  "it  has  changed  his.  I  am 
pretty  sure.  And  if  he  thinks  he  is  to 
hook  on  to  you  now  for  a  living  —  " 

"You  don't  seem  to  see  that  you  are 
insulting  me  as  well  as  Gervase,"  she  said 
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hastily;  then  added,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Irs  time,  I  think;  but  never  mind," 
said  her  father.  "  I  can  allow  for  your  feel- 
ings, Maddie  —  distracted  by  that  fellow 
and  his  fancies;  but  mind,  ill  not  stand 
that,  whatever  he  may  say  now." 

Madeline  made  no  reply.  Fathers  per- 
haps will  never  learn  to  relinquish  that 
kind  of  remark.  Mr.  Thursley  was  as 
well  aware  as  any  one  that  it  was  a  futile 
kind  of  thing  to  say;  but  he  had  been 
watching  his  daughter  closely,  and  he 
thought  he  saw  that  Gervase  s  conduct 
had  shaken  her  trust  in  him.  It  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  to  throw  in  a  word  to  help 
the  adverse  impression;  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  hinder  the  meeting.  He  went 
out  himself  to  one  of  the  houses  where 
there  was  music  or  conversation  going  on 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  left  the  coast  free. 

Madeline  went  up-stairs  to  the  drawing- 
room  with  a  beating  heart.  She  thought, 
like  her  father,  that  Gervase  had  thrown 
off  all  softer  feelings  in  the  shock  of  fam- 
ily downfall  and  overthrow.  What  so 
likely  to  stun  and  paralyze  a  young  man 
with  a  strong  sense  of  honor,  and  with 
that  innate  conviction  of  personal  supe- 
riority to  all  rebuffs  and  slights  of  fortune 
which  an  English  youth's  education  gives  ! 
Poverty  would  not  have  hurt  him ;  but 
this  mingling  of  doubt  and  mystery  and 
intricate  confusing  business,  the  perhaps 
undeserved  applauses  of  which  his  father 
had  been  the  object  for  his  partial  just 
dealing,  the  certainly  undeserved  suspi- 
cion and  blame  of  which  he  had  himself 
been  the  object  for  completing  that  jus- 
tice, the  sense  of  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  shaken,  and  the  ground  failing 
under  his  feet,  which  such  revelations 
are  apt  to  bring,  —  all  these  things  were 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  upset 
the  fine  balance  of  a  mind  more  delicate 
than  strong.  It  had  never  appeared  that 
Gervase  was  strong.  His  fastidiousness 
and  what  had  appeared,  even  to  Madeline, 
over-delicacy  in  respect  to  the  business, 
augured  but  little  fortitude  to  resist  actual 
calamity.  She  had  in  her  own  heart,  with 
a  pang  which  there  was  no  possibility  of 
ignoring,  come  to  much  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  her  father,  that  Gervase's  love  had 
not  been  robust  enough  to  withstand  the 
change  of  all  his  other  conditions.  She 
did  not,  indeed,  believe,  nor  did  Mr. 
Thursley  believe,  that  any  interested  mo- 
tive would  induce  Gervase  to  pretend  a 
sentiment  which  no  longer  existed.  But 
she  waited  with  little  doubt  as  to  what  he 
would  say  to  her  when  he  came,  with  a 


faint  hope  indeed  still  flickering  at  the* 
bottom  of  her  heart,  but  no  expectation 
that  she  could  feel  to  be  reasonable.  He 
would  tell  her,  she  had  little  doubt,  that 
he  was  going  away  to  the  ends  of  the> 
earth,  perhaps  back  to  the  West  Indies, 
perhaps  to  America,  where  he  had  made 
so  many  friends. 

It  was  a  warm  evening,  only  half  dark  j 
the  windows  were  all  open,  the  spacious 
room  scarcely  lighted,  in  a  soft  twilight  fit 
for  the  talk  of  lovers,  not  very  fit,  Made- 
line felt,  for  the  sterner  communication 
which  she  looked  for.  She  flitted  about 
like»a  ghost  in  her  white  dress,  hesitating 
whether  she  should  not  light  candles  or 
ring  for  additional  lamps.  She  was  still 
doubting  when  Gervase  came  up-stairs^ 
She  could  hear  him  coming  up,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  servant,  and  with  a  quick- 
ened step,  which  made  her  heart  beat  still 
more  quickly.  The  stillness  of  the  room, 
the  faint  light,  and  her  evident  solitude, 
which  made  her  afraid,  gave  Gervase 
courage. 

"  Madeline,  you  are  waiting  for  me  ?  '* 
he  said. 

"  Surely,  Gervase  —  I  hoped  —  that  you 
were  sure  to  come." 

"  You  might  have  known  I  would  come.,v 
He  made  her  sit  in  the  chair  where  he  had 
throned  her  so  often,  and  drew  a  lower 
one  to  her  feet.  "  Thank  heaven  that  at 
last  I  have  you  to  myself !  And  thank 
heaven  it  is  all  over  and  done  with,  this 
horrible  business  that  has  stood  betweea 
us!" 

"It  has  stood  between  us,  Gervase." 

"  Horribly !  but  now  I  feel  again  my~ 
own  man,  — every  penny  is  paid. 

"And  you  have  nothing,  Gervase." 

"  I  have  the  house  —  which  of  course  I 
must  sell,  and  all  that  is  in  it.  That  will 
leave  me  a  few  thousands  better  than 
nothing.  Madeline,  what  will  your  father 
say?  I  do  not  ask  —  perhaps  I  ought  — 
what  do  you  say?" 

"  Gervase  —  I  thought  you  had  ceased 
to  mind  what  I  thought." 

"  Ceased  to  mind !  I  never  minded  so 
much.  If  I  wanted  you  before,  Maddie,  I 
want  you  ten  thousand  times  more  now. 
Don't  you  understand  how  the  worst  of 
it  all  was,  that  this  abominable  business 
absorbed  me,  enthralled  me,  so  that  I  could 
think  of  nothing  else.  Now  it  is  over, 
forever  and  ever,  thank  God.  Ceased  to* 
mind  I     You  never  thought  that." 

She  gave  his  hand  a  little  pressure,  a 
mute  apology,  and  all  the  heavy  clouds 
that  had  been  veiling  her  horizon  flevr 
away  like  mists  before  the  winds. 
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"  But,"  he  said,  pillowing  his  cheek 
upon  that  soft  hand,  leaning  upon  ber  with 
a  sense  of  indescribable  rest  and  consola- 
tion,—  "your  father?  What  are  we  to 
do  ?  how  are  we  to  manage  ?  I  see  all  the 
difficulties.  I  grudge  you  to  a  poor  man 
as  much  as  he  does  —  but  I  cannot  give 
you  up,  Madeline." 

"  Nobody  asked  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  Madeline  felt  that  she  would  break 
down  altogether  if  she  did  not  keep  up  the 
lighter  tone. 

"  And  what  will  he  say  to  a  man  who 
has  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  house  in 
Harley  Street  ?  "  Gervase  said.  "  What 
am  I  to  say  to  him?    What  am  I  to  do?" 

"  That  is  the  first  question,"  she  said. 
44 What  are  you  to  do?  The  house  in 
Harley  Street  means  —  something." 

"  I  can't  let  it  out  in  lodgings,  can  I, 
Madeline?  —  or  take  boarders ;  or  set  up 
a  school  —  though  many  men  do  that." 

"Do  you  ever  think  —  they  say  you 
proved  yourself  so  good  a  man  of  busi- 
ness," said  Madeline,  with  hesitation,  — 
"  do  you  ever  think,  Gervase,  of  putting 
the  money  —  into  —  " 

"  Business  !  I  loathe  it  more  than  ever," 
he  cried.    "  I  hate  the  very  name." 

Madeline  gave  vent  to  a  gentle  sigh. 
u  My  father  would  be  more  pleased  with 
that  than  anything,"  she  said.  "Every- 
thing, I  think,  might  have  been  smoothed 
away.  He  thinks  you  did  so  well  —  in 
the  West  Indies,  Gervase." 

"Did  I  do  well?  fighting  against  chi- 
canery, dishonesty,  fraudulent  delays,  fic- 
titious excuses,  everything  that  is  most 
abhorrent  to  an  honest  man ;  they  think  it 
all  fair,  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  If  they  can 
disgust  and  sicken  you,  and  make  you 
think  that  no  rights  are  worth  that  strug- 
gle, then  they  rejoice.  That  is  their  ob- 
ject all  the  time.  A  hundred  times  I  was 
on  the  eve  of  throwing  up  the  whole  busi- 
ness, crying,  Perish  your  filthy  money ! 
and  flying  to  you  to  save  me  from  cyni- 
cism and  misanthropy  and  scorn  of  every 
kind." 

"  But  you  did  not  fly.  You  stood  fast 
and  conquered,  Gervase." 

"  A  poor  victory,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head,  "  and  one  only  because  they  roused 
the  worst  part  of  my  nature.  I  don't  know 
what  I  might  develop  into  were  I  to  carry 
on  that  cursed  battle." 

"  Gervase  ! " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dearest.  It 
isn't  a  blessed  battle,  anyhow.  It  enlists 
all  one's  worst  passions.  I  began  to  feel 
almost  that  it  was  a  distinction  to  tell  a 
bigger  lie,  and  cheat  worse  than  my  oppo- 
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nent,  so  long  as  I  got  the  better  of  him. 
If  you  were  not  a  rich  man's  daughter,  I 
think  I  know  what  I  should  do." 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said. 

"  The  house  would  give  us  so  much  in- 
come, enough  for  a  backbone,  something 
to  fall  back  upon,  pay  our  little  rent,  and 
leave  something  over  for  you  to  pay  your 
milliner's  bill,  Maddie.  Fancy  the  pleas- 
ure of  paying  for  your  bonnets  !  and  then 
—  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  I  could  not 
get  something  to  do  —  writing,  keeping 
accounts,  nay,  teaching,  if  necessary.  I 
should  not  be  in  the  least  afraid.  But, 
my  love,  you  are  a  rich  man's  daughter, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  I  have  to  sat- 
isfy your  father  —  and  heaven  knows  how 
I  am  to  do  it." 

"To  satisfy  him  —  to  a  certain  point, 
Gervase.  He  must  not  be  unreasonable. 
He  has  not  absolute  power,  any  more  than 
any  other  authority.    I  will  speak  to  him." 

"Yes,  you  must  speak  to  him;  but  in 
the  first  place  I  must  speak.  I  can't  put 
it  all  on  you.  He  must  hear  what  I  have 
to  say.  He  will  think,  and  think  rightly, 
that  a  man  who  can't  speak  for  himself  is 
not  worth  much.  And  I  know  that  he  will 
scoff  at  what  I  say.  He  will  tell  me  to  go 
about  my  business.  What  can  I  do  to 
your  father,  Madeline,  to  bring  him  over  to  . 
our  side  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "There  is  only 
one  thing  I  know,  Gervase  ;  if  you  were  to 
go  with  your  little  money  into  business  — 
it  does  not  matter  what " 

He  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  "  Can  a 
man  ever  do  well  what  he  hates  ?  But  I 
will  not  say  that  I  would  rather  sweep 
the  streets.  But  if  there  is  nothing  else 
for  it,  (or  you,  Madeline " 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  heavy  foot 
of  Mr.  Thursley  coming  up-stairs. 

chapter  vni. 
Mr.  Thursley  came  heavily  up  the 
stair,  with  intention,  not  simply  to  warn 
the  lovers  of  his  coming,  but  to  send  be- 
fore him  a  certain  intimation  of  the  temper 
of  mind,  not  soft  or  yielding,  in  which  he 
was  approaching.  It  was  time  that  this 
matter  should  be  settled  one  way  or  an- 
other. He  was  not  thinking  sentimentally 
of  what  people  might  call  the  happiness  of 
his  daughter  —  that  is,  of  letting  her  have 
her  own  way  whatever  might  happen  — 
but,  as  he  thought  wisely,  judiciously,  of 
what  was  best  for  her,  —  of  her  proper 
establishment  in  life.  He  gave  them 
warning,  by  his  heavy,  deliberate  ap- 
proach, that  he  had  assumed  this  judicial 
position,  and  both  of  them  understood  by 
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instinct  that  it  was  so.  They  drew  a  little 
apart  to  prepare  for  him,  and  felt  that  the 
crisis  had  come.  It  must  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  underlying  all  the  bitter  excite- 
ment of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  father's 
judgment,  there  lay  a  consciousness  in  all 
their  minds  that  no  judgment  could  settle 
the  matter ;  and  that  after  the  most  serious 
decision  that  could  be  made  by  the  natu- 
ral authority,  there  was  yet  another  veto 
more  important,  in  the  will  of  the  person 
chiefly  concerned. 

Mr.  Thursley,  however,  did  everything 
that  was  most  adapted  to  impress  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  with  the  idea 
of  a  supreme  and  decisive  judgment.  He 
put  himself  into  a  great  chair,  which  he 
clrew  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  facing 
them.  He  rung  for  another  lamp,  which 
changed  the  twilight  of  the  large  room  into 
a  circle  of  full  light  round  the  group ;  and 
having  made  these  preparations,  he  bade 
Gervase  speak.  "  We  have  all  been  going 
on  in  a  sort  of  happy-go-lucky  way,"  he 
said;  "but  this  can't  last  any  longer.  It 
will  be  better  for  you  to  tell  me  what  you 
intend,  and  where  this  is  to  lead  to.  For 
Madeline's  sake,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  interfere." 

44 1  am  very  glad,  sir,  of  the  opportunity," 
Gervase  said  ;  and  he  made  his  statement, 
as  he  had  already  made  it  to  Madeline, 
Mr.  Thursley  listening  without  interrupt- 
ing by  a  word  the  concise  report.  When 
the  young  man  had  ended,  there  was  a 
brief  pause. 

"  What  you  have  to  tell  me,"  said  Mr. 
Thursley  at  length,  "is  that  you  want  to 
marry  my  daughter,  a  girl  accustomed  to 
every  luxury;  but  that  having  wasted 
every  penny  you  had,  against  my  advice, 
in  a  quixotic  and  quite  unnecessary  act, 
you  have  now  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing  " 

"  Except  the  house  and  its  contents, 
which  means  " 

44  Three  or  four  thousand  pounds  at  the 
outside  —  perhaps  not  so  much,  making  a 
forced  sale,  as  you  will  have  to  do.  Is 
Madeline  to  live  and  have  a  proper  main- 
tenance provided  for  her  on  the  interest, 
say,  of  four  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

44 1  am  in  your  hands,  sir,"  said  Ger- 
vase. "  No  such  danger  as  this  seemed 
possible  at  the  time  when  we  first  loved 
each  other.  Had  I  been  a  poor  man  then, 
I  should  not  have  presumed  to  ask  Made- 
line to  share  my  fate.  Things  have  gone 
against  me,  without  any  fault  of  mine,  and 

now "    He  made  a  momentary  pause. 

Madeline,  leaning  forward,  put  her  hand 
upon  his.     He  clasped  it  tight,  and  con- 


tinued, in  a  more  vigorous  voice :  "The 
only  thing  that  has  not  changed  is  our  love 
for  each  other,  —  and  nothing  can  change 
that." 

There  are  few  things  more  irritating 
than  those  signs  of  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween two  who  are  on  the  other  side  from 
that  occupied  by  the  judicial  authority. 
Mr.  Thursley  was  warmly  moved  by  this, 
irritation  and  annoyance.  He  was  left 
alone  in  his  dignity,  while  these  two  con- 
spired against  him.  He  said,  with  an 
accent  of  contempt,  made  acrid  by  his 
daughter's  mute  adhesion  to  the  foe, 
44 Without  any  fault  of  yours!  —  entirely 
by  your  fault,  I  should  say;  because,  in 
the  first  place,  you  deserted  your  father  ; 
and  in  the  second,  because  you  refused  to 
take  my  advice,  —  because  your  sense  of 
honor,  forsooth  —  and  honesty  I  think  you 
called  it —  was  more  keen  than  mine. 
Honor,  to  my  thinking,"  said  Mr.  Thurs- 
ley, with  lowering  brows,  "  should  keep  a 
man  even  from  contemplating  the  idea  of 
living  on  his  wife's  money,  having  none  of 
his  own." 

Hot  words  were  on  Gervase's  lips,  but 
Madeline  gave  a  hasty  pressure  to  his 
hand,  and  he  made  no  reply. 

44  Papa,"  she  said,  "  1  appeal  to  your 
good  feeling.  Are  these  words  to  be  said 
to  us,  in  the  position  we  are  in  ?  " 

44  Whom  do  you  mean  by  4  us  *  ?  I  am 
speaking  to  Gervase  Burton,  who  wants 
to  marry  you,  a  girl  with  a  large  fortune, 
having  nothing. 

Once  more  Madeline  kept  him  silent 
by  the  pressure  of  her  hand.  "  We  both 
recognize,"  she  said,  "  that  the  position  is 
a  difficult  one.  I  can  speak  better  than 
Gervase,  for  what  can  he  be  but  angry 
when  you  taunt  him  in  that  ungenerous 
way  ?  Papa,  whatever  you  say,  you  are 
our  best  friend.  We  are  not  such  fools 
as  to  think  you  are  really  against  us.  It 
is  you  we  must  turn  to  for  advice.  He 
has  nothing ;  and  I  have,  thanks  to  you,  a 
large  fortune.  We  see  all  the  difficulties 
—  what  are  we  to  do  ?  " 

Her  father  stared  at  her  for  a  moment 
blankly,  then  he  burst  into  a  laugh. 
44  This  is  turning  the  tables  with  a  ven- 
geance," he  said.  "  /advise  you  !  When 
it  is  I  that  am  the  offended  party." 

44  Surely  Madeline  is  right,  sir,"  said 
Gervase ;  "  you  are  her  father,  and  my 
friend,  since  ever  I  remember  anything. 
If  I  were  in  any  difficulty,  unconnected 
with  her,  to  whom  should  I  go  for  advice 
but  to  you  ?  " 

41  By  —  George  ! "  cried  the  bewildered 
father,  "  you  came  to  me  for  advice  once, 
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or  at  least  I  thrust  my  advice  upon  you, 
and  a  great  deal  of  attention  you  paid  to 
it !  Had  you  taken  my  advice  then,  you 
would  have  been  in  a  better  position  now." 

"  Papa,  you  know  the  trouble  he  was  in 
then,  half  mad  with  all  the  strangeness 
of  misfortune.  Gervase,  let  me  speak ! 
There  is  advice  that  is  impossible ;  if  you 
tell  us  to  separate,  to  give  each  other  up 
—  I  speak  for  myself  —  that  is  impossible. 
Advise  us  how  we  are  to  live,  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  I  will  never  believe,"  cried 
Madeline,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  keeping 
back  her  lover  with  the  pressure  of  her 
imperative  hand,  "that  you  are  not  our 
best  and  only  friend.  Tell  us  how  to  do 
it,  and  not  merely  that  we  are  not  to  do  it ; 
any  stranger  could  do  that.  But  you  are 
our  best  and  only  friend  " 

This  is  not  the  usual  kind  of  appeal  to 
an  obdurate  father ;  but  obdurate  fathers 
are  not  consistent  perhaps  with  daughters 
who  have  counted  all  the  costs,  and  in  the 
last  resort  are  aware  that  they  themselves 
are  free  agents,  not  bound  more  than  rea- 
son and  affection  dictate.  Mr.  Thursley 
made  still  a  faint  attempt  to  brave  it  out, 
to  adopt  the  tone  of  centuries  past,  to  de- 
nounce the  youth  and  threaten  the  girl ; 
but  it  was  only  a  faint  attempt.  The  look 
which  Madeline  fixed  upon  him,  regretful 
not  for  herself  but  for  him,  grieved  by 
the  violence  which,  her  serious  eyes  said, 
diminished  her  respect  for  her  father, 
without  disturbing  her  resolution,  was  too 
much  for  Mr.  Thursley.  And  he  knew 
very  well,  to  begin  with,  that  some  mode 
of  arranging  matters  must  be  found  ;  that 
no  violence  on  his  part  could  induce  his 
daughter  to  abandon  her  purpose,  which 
takes  the  heart  out  of  resistance.  He 
came  at  last  to  the  terms,  which  he  had 
vaguely  settled  in  his  own  mind  from 
the  beginning,  which  were  that  Gervase 
should  enter  his  own  office,  and  work 
there,  abandoning  all  his  follies,  and  betak- 
ing himself  to  a  business  life.  This  was 
his  ultimatum.  "  It  is  no  use  telling  me," 
he  said,  "  that  you  have  no  turn  for  busi- 
ness, for  nobody  could  have  managed 
better  with  that  West  Indian  affair;  and 
let  me  tell  you,  my  boy,  there  is  no  char- 
acter in  the  world  more  honorable  than 
that  of  an  English  merchant  —  whatever 
false  ideas  you  may  have  got  into  your 
head." 

"  I  think  so  too,  Gervase,"  said  Made- 
line in  a  whisper,  with  once  more  a  pres- 
sure of  his  hand. 

"  I  will  make  one  concession,"  said  the 
triumphant  father,  now  feeling  that  the 
positions  were  reversed,  and  that  he  had 


attained  his  fit  supremacy.  "  If  you 
should  find  yourself  in  a  position  to  settle 
;£io,ooo  on  Madeline,  I  will  withdraw  my 
opposition ;  if  not,  the  office  and  a  wife, 
or  your  freedom  without  her.  That's  my 
last  word  —  and  I  don't  think  one  father 
in  a  hundred  would  say  as  much.  It  is  to 
take  or  to  leave." 

Gervase  went  home  to  his  empty,  echo- 
ing house  with  the  subdued  sensations  of 
a  struggle  past.  It  was  past,  and  his  fate 
decided  —  a  thing  in  which  there  is  always 
a  certain  solace  after  a  conflict.  No  qeed 
to  enter  into  all  the  vicissitudes  of  argu- 
ment again ;  no  need  for  any  more  pros 
and  cons.  To  take  or  to  leave.  To  have 
Madeline  with  her  father's  consent,  and 
without  any  painful  breach  of  the  en- 
thralling customs  and  traditions  of  life,  or 
to  drag  her  through  all  the  harassing  con- 
tradictions and  trials  of  rebellion  —  to 
fret  her  mind  with  opposition  to  all  the 
rules  of  established  life*  Gervase  con- 
cluded with  himself  that  it  was  now  his 
certain  duty  to  give  up  all  those,  perhaps 
fantastical,  objections  —  that  reluctance 
and  rebellion  which  had  already  cost  him 
so  much.  It  was  no  longer  even  possible 
to  fight.  He  had  renounced  that  tenor  ot 
life  which  ought  to  have  been  second  na- 
ture to  a  merchant's  son  —  almost  arro- 
gantly, imperatively,  hearing  no  reason 
when  his  father  had  suggested  it;  now  he 
could  not  even  struggle  against  a  neces- 
sity which  involved  Madeline  as  welJtas 
himself.  The  house  sounded  very  empty 
as  he  came  into  it.  There  was  an  echo 
through  and  through  it  of  the  clanging  of 
the  door.  He  went  into  the  library,  in 
which  he  had  held  that  last  conference 
with  his  father,  and  sat  down,  sadly  think- 
ing of  all  that  had  come  and  gone.  Had 
he  yielded  then,  how  different  all  might 
have  "been  !  —  the  house  of  Burton  still 
intact ;  the  old  traditions  unbroken ;  his 
father  a  man  prosperous  and  respected; 
himself  independent  of  all  such  remark  as 
that  which  would  now,  he  was  painfully 
aware,  be  made  everywhere.  A  man  with 
nothing  marrying  a  girl  with  a  large  for- 
tune. When  the  wealth  is  on  the  other 
side  there  are  no  such  remarks.  But  the 
moment  that  the  woman  has  wealth,  inter- 
est and  not  love  is  supposed  to  be  the 
motive  on  the  man's  side.  How  unjust, 
how  miserable,  how  horrible  !  But  how- 
ever his  heart  might  rebel  against  this 
cruel  judgment,  it  would  be  made,  he 
knew,  and  he  would  have  to  bear  it. 

If  he  had  only  done  this  thing  which  he 
must  now  do  —  from  which  there  was  no 
escape  —  a  year  ago !  —  if  he  had  but  con- 
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sented.  and  pleased  his  father  and  satis- 
fied those  calls  of  nature  and  birth  which, 
after  all,  it  would  appear  no  man  could 
escape !  His  own  father  was  more  to  him 
than  Madeline's,  though  Madeline  was 
more  than  all  the  world.  Had  he  but  in- 
sisted more  strongly,  been  more  urgent, 
commanded  even  1  Gervase  sat  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  thought.  But  he 
knew,  at  the  same  time,  that  however  much 
his  father  had  commanded,  he  would  not 
have  obeyed.  He  would  have  had  no 
faith  in  these  paternal  commands.  He 
would  have  been  sure,  as  Madeline  had 
been,  that  in  the  end  his  own  will  would 
carry  the  day.  As  Madeline  had  been ; 
yet  Madeline  had  not  stood,  out  against 
this  compromise  ;  even  her  sympathy  had 
deserted  him  at  the  last.  It  was  by  her 
ordinance,  as  well  as  her  father's,  that  his 
will  was  to  be  subjugated  — at  the  last. 

Gervase  had  many  renewed  impulses  of 
rebellion  as  he  waked  and  watched  during 
that  long  night.  He  was  tempted  to  go 
away  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  disappear 
into  the  darkness,  and  leave  them  —  to  re- 
pent, perhaps,  of  their  attempted  coercion. 
He  had  moments  of  resolution  to  with- 
stand all  compromise,  to  refuse  the  expe- 
dient held  out  to  him,  to  maintain  his  own 
way  —  followed  by  sinkings  of  heart  and 
courage,  by  questionings  with  himself  who 
was  he  that  self-sacrifice  should  be  de- 
manded from  every  one  but  him?  Self- 
sacrifice  for  Madeline  —  that  was  a  very 
different  thing,  after  all,  from  yielding  up 
his  own  enlightened  will  to  the  obstinate 
insistence  of  his  father — or  of  her  father. 
A  man  may  stand  against  every  other 
claim  upon  him,  but  to  prefer  his  own  will 
to  the  woman  he  loves  —  to  sacrifice  her 
rather  than  do  something  he  did  not  like 

—  was  very  different.  For  her  he  had 
vowed  to  do  everything  that  man  could  do 

—  to  die  for  her,  to  live  for  her,  to  think  of 
nothing  in  comparison  with  her  happiness. 
And  this  that  was  required  of  him  was 
clearly  for  her  happiness.  If  to  release 
her  from  himself  would  make  her  happy, 
then  it  would  be  time  for  him  to  disappear, 
to  go  away,  and  leave  no  trace,  as  his  fa- 
ther had  done ;  but  that  would  make  her 
miserable.  It  was  Madeline  that  had  to 
be  considered,  not  himself  or  his  pride,  or 
his  preference  of  one  kind  of  work  to  an- 
other. The  young  man  walked  about  the 
lonely  library  half  the  night  fighting  with 
himself.    He  had  refused  his  father  there 

—  the  father  of  whom  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  think,  whether  to  pity  or  to  blame, 
whether  to  approve  or  censure ;  but  who 
had  now  passed  away  from  his  horizon, 


leaving  nothing  but  Madeline,  —  no  other 
influence,  no  other  hope.  Madeline  was 
all  he  had  in  the  world  —  no  family,  no 
sympathy,  no  home  but  her.  What  could 
the  answer  be  when  the  question  was  to 
sacrifice  her  — or  himself  r 

Next  morning  he  saw  her,  very  sweet 
and  anxious,  wistfully  interrogating  his 
looks.  "  Nothing  will  make  you  like  it, 
Gervase  ?  "  "  No,"  he  said,  ••  nothing.  It 
is  hateful  always.  I  cannot  change  in  my 
conviction ;  but  I  will  do  it,  and  make  the 
best  of  it  —  for  you,  Madeline."  She 
asked  him  again  before  he  left  her,  after 
they  had  talked  and  talked  for  hours. 
"  Don't  you  think,  as  you  get  used  to  it, 
you  will  like  it  better,  Gervase  ?  "  "I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  do  anything  but  hate  it ;. 
but  never  mind.  I  shall  grumble  at  noth- 
ing when  I  have  you."  She  looked  after 
him  with  a  curious  light  in  her  eyes  as  he 
went  away.  She  was  thinking  very  likely 
what  she  would  do  were  she  in  his  place. 
How  little  she  would  mind!  how  she 
would  conquer  any  antipathy  she  had  and 
put  it  under  her  feet,  and  scorn  to  confess 
it !  Women  have  such  sentiments  often* 
thinking  how  differently  they  would  con- 
duct themselves  were  they  men.  But  then 
the  things  that  are  required  of  men  are  not 
often  required  of  women.  And  Madeline 
reminded  herself  that  she  had  no  antipathv 
to  overcome.  She  watched  him,  herself 
hidden  among  the  curtains,  as  he  went 
along  the  street,  without  any  of  the  old 
spring  and  elasticity  in  his  step.  Poor 
Gervase !  he  had  never  known  any  trouble 
till  now ;  but  now  it  had  come  in  a  flood, 
and  it  was  no  wonder  he  was  broken  down. 
He  was  not  perhaps  the  strongest  of  men 
by  nature;  but  he  was  Gervase,  which 
said  all — and  there  was  no  other  in  the 
world. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  DIARY  ON  THE  KARUN* 
RIVER. 


I  have  already,  in  a  communication  to 
the  Times,  described  the  present  condition 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Karun  River,  in 
south-west  Persia,  and  the  steps  required 
to  render  this  rauch-talked-of  concession 
of  any  value  to  British  or  European  com- 
merce. I  have  also  indicated  therein  the 
political  and  commercial  advantages  that 
are  likely  to  result  from  the  opening  up 
of  this  new  water-euro  roadway  into  the 
heart  of  Persia.    In  a  paper  which  I  have- 
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undertaken  to  read  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  I  shall  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe the  geographical  conditions  of  the 
river  and  surrounding  country,  collating, 
and  I  hope  consolidating,  the  sometimes 
contradictory  sources  of  information  upon 
-which  we  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to 
rely.  It  may  not  be  without  interest  if  I 
here  narrate  the  main  incidents  of  my  re- 
cent journey  in  those  parts,  and  present  to 
the  readers  of  this  review  a  page  of  every- 
day life  as  it  is  enacted  upon  the  remote 
waters  of  the  Karun.  There  is  much  in 
the  country,  in  the  river  scenery,  and  in 
the  character  of  the  population  upon  its 
banks  that  distinguishes  this  from  other 
parts  of  Persia.  Few  Englishmen  have 
visited,  and  fewer  still  have  described, 
this  interesting  corner  of  the  shah's  do- 
minions ;  and  whilst  those  who  have  done 
so  have  recorded  their  experiences  in 
compilations  not  devoid  of  romance  and 
iamiliar  to  the  student,  though  not  per* 
baps  to  the  public  at  large,  the  local  con- 
ditions have  very  greatly  changed  since 
the  majority  of  their  narratives  were  writ- 
ten, and  the  drama  of  life  is  fast  nearing 
the  close  of  a  chapter  whose  leaves  will 
presently  be  turned  back  and  sealed  for- 
ever. A  riparian  population  of  Arab 
tribes  under  native  sheikhs,  who  sustain 
a  fitful  and  expiring  independence  against 
the  ever-advancing  encroachments  of  Per- 
sian governors  and  tax-collectors ;  an  in- 
land population  of  nomad  tribes,  of  mixed 
origin  and  reluctant  loyalty,  who  in  their 
native  hills  still  retain  their  old  clan  or- 
ganization and  a  vagrant  liberty  of  life; 
townspeople,  half  Arab  and  half  Persian, 
whose  character  is  as  composite  as  their 
•origin ;  these  ingredients  alone  suggest  a 
tableau  of  dramatic  outline  and  vivid  con- 
trast. How  much  more  complex  and  ab- 
sorbing is  it  bound  to  become  when  an 
outside  competitor,  in  the  person  of  Great 
Britain,  steps  upon  the  scene  1 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  after 
leaving  Bushire  the  British  India  steamer 
which  navigates  the  Persian  Gulf,  sailing 
from  Bombay  to  Busrah,  drops  anchor  for 
a  while  off  the  mouth  of  the  Shat-el-Arab, 
until  the  rising  tide  shall  admit  of  her 
passing  over  the  bar.  At  high-water  there 
is  a  good  eighteen  feet  upon  the  bar,  but 
the  tide  rises  and  falls  as  much  as  from 
eight  to  ten  feet,  and  vessels  at  all  heavily 
laden  have  invariably  to  cut  their  way 
through  a  shifting  bottom  of  mud,  while 
they  sometimes  stick  fast  for  days.  No 
effort  appears  to  be  made  to  keep  open  a 
channel  by  dredging  or  other  artificial 
means  —an  apt  reminder  that  we  are  on 


the  brink  of  Ottoman  jurisdiction  — and 
the  present  passage  solved  the  difficulty 
by  arbitrarily  cutting  its  own  course  in  the 
year  1880.  The  Shat-el-Arab,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  estuary  by  which  the 
mingled  waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris, uniting  at  Kurnah,  the  legendary  gar- 
den of  Eden,  fifty  miles  above  Busrah, 
descend  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Its  northern 
bank  is  Persian,  to  a  point  upon  the  river 
beyond  Mohammerah  ;  its  southern  bank 
is  Turkish  throughout.  At  its  entrance 
from  the  sea  it  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  noble  river,  a  mile  in  width,  flowing  be- 
tween low  banks  which,  especially  on  the 
Turkish  side,  are  fringed  with  a  dense  and 
magnificent  belt  of  date  palms.  The  op- 
posite shore  is  more  sandy,  and  is  marked 
by  the  occasional  tomb  of  some  departed 
saint. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  the  Turks 
in  these  parts  are  disposed  to  be  very 
nasty  towards  the  Persians,  against  whom 
they  have  cherished  a  particular  grudge 
ever  since  the  cession  of  the  post  of  Mo- 
hammerah to  the  latter  by  the  joint  Anglo- 
Russian  commission  more  than  forty  years 
ago.  They  are  jealous  of  the  intrusion  of 
any  other  power  upon  the  Shat-el-Arab ; 
and  they  are  still  more  jealous  of  the  ris- 
ing fortunes  of  Mohammerah  itself,  which, 
in  the  event  of  any  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  Karun  trade  route,  will  divert 
much  of  the  traffic  that  now  finds  its  way 
to  Busrah  and  Bagdad,  and  through  their 
custom-houses  to  and  from  the  Persian 
interior.  Accordingly  they  adopt  every 
means  in  their  power  of  hampering,  irri- 
tating, and  menacing  their  rivals'  inter- 
ests ;  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of 
this  attitude  being  the  erection  of  a  large 
fort  upon  a  shelving  sandspit  at  Fao,  abso- 
lutely commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
Shat-el-Arab  on  the  south.  By  a  clause 
in  the  Treaty  of  Erzerum  (1847)  Turkey 
and  Persia,  the  two  contracting  powers, 
bound  themselves  by  a  reciprocal  engage- 
ment not  to  erect  fortifications  on  either 
bank  of  the  estuary,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  being  the  two  witnessing  parties ; 
and  the  action  of  the  Turks  is  conse- 
quently an  initial  violation  of  this  agree- 
ment, which  is  not  atoned  for  by  their 
complacent  invitation  to  the  Persians  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  In  1886  they  com- 
menced the  construction  of  the  fort,  and 
in  spite  of  frequent  protests  since,  both 
from  the  English  and  Persian  govern- 
ments, met  by  the  traditional  diplomatic 
disclaimer  from  Constantinople,  they  have 
now  completed  it  to  a  point  at  which  the 
guns  oniy  are  wanting  to  render  it  a  sen- 
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©us  and  intolerable  menace  both  to  their 
Persian  neighbors  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  trade  and  shipping  engaged 
upon  the  Mesopotamian  rivers.  Some 
time  ago  an  English  telegraph  clerk  from 
the  neighboring  telegraph  station  at  Fao 
landed  from  a  boat  at  the  fort,  meeting 
with  no  interruption,  and  succeeding  in 
making  drawings  and  plans  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. When  this  vagary  was  discov- 
ered the  Turks  were  furious,  and  have 
since  fanatically  excluded  every  prying 
eye.  But  from  the  deck  of  each  passing 
steamer  enough  can  be  seen  to  show  the 
actual  progress  of  affairs,  and  to  reduce 
to  their  proper  proportions  the  glib  de- 
nials from  Stamboul ;  and  should  the  ar- 
mament of  this  fort  be  proceeded  with,  in 
direct  infringement  of  treaty  stipulations 
which  England  is  pledged  to  safeguard, 
and  to  the  obvious  peril  of  British  ship- 
ping whose  presence  and  safety  on  the 
Tigris  are  guaranteed  by  firmans  fifty 
years  old,  I  can  conceive  that  no  other 
alternative  will  present  itself  to  the  British 
government  but  to  knock  the  fort  to 
pieces,  and  teach  the  Ottoman  government 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance  even 
of  Ottoman  impertinence.  When  I  add 
that  within  the  last  few  months  the  Turks 
have  also  commenced  to  build  two  other 
forts  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Mohammerah  higher  up  the  river,  and 
that  daily  and  weekly  they  place  every 
obstacle  that  a  perverse  ingenuity  can  sug- 
gest in  the  way  of  the  (English)  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
who  own  the  right  to  ply  with  two  vessels 
between  Busrah  and  Bagdad,  it  will  be 
seen  that  to  represent  their  action  as  dic- 
tated by  any  other  spirit  than  one  of  provo- 
cation both  to  Persia  and  this  country  is 
impossible.  Why  a  power  which  only 
stands  upon  its  legs  in  Europe  because 
England  is  supposed  to  be  propping  it 
up  from  behind  should  be  allowed  to  kick 
the  shins  of  its  supporter  in  Asia,  passes 
my  ability  to  determine. 

A  little  beyond  the  new  fort  is  the  joint 
British  and  Turkish  Telegraph  Station  at 
Fao,  where  the  cable  of  the  Gulf  section 
of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment comes  up  from  the  sea,  and  is 
prolonged  by  an  overland  wire  to  Con- 
stantinople. Two  buildings  or  sheds 
accommodate  the  respective  officials  of 
the  two  nationalities,  and  recently  pro- 
vided a  further  illustration  of  the  suspi- 
cious hostility  of  the  Turks.  For  when 
the  English  superintendent  began  to  build 
a  low  wail  round  his  shed  to  keep  off  the 
encroachments  of  the  river,  the  Sublime 


Porte,  which  is  ready  to  detect  a  menace 
in  any  proceedings  but  its  own,  formally 
protested  against  the  fortification  on  its 
territory  of  a  hostile  place  of  arms  ! 

About  sixty  miles  from  the  bar,  the  first 
affluent  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  flows  in  from 
the  north-east,  by  a  stately  channel  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  This  is  the 
Haffar  Canal,  or  artificial  mouth  by  which 
the  Karun  River,  originally  seeking  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  by  an  independent 
channel,  was  conducted  in  times  of  which 
there  is  no  record,  but  prior  to  Herodotus,, 
into  the  estuary  of  the  twin  Mesopota- 
mian rivers.  The  town  of  Mohammerah 
is  situated  upon  the  right  or  north  bank 
of  the  Haffar  Canal,  at  a  distance  of  a 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  points  of 
confluence ;  although  the  new  buildings 
recently  erected  by  the  Persian  govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the 
river  to  foreign  trade,  and  consisting  of  a 
governor's  house  and  a  warehouse,  with  a 
primitive  quay  made  of  palm  trunks  in 
front,  have  been  placed  on  the  shore  in  the 
angle  between  the  two  streams.  The  com- 
fort of  the  future  governor  has  not  been 
forgotten,  for  a  bathhouse,  heated  by  a 
furnace,  is  appended  to  his  mansion.  In 
the  interval,  before  trade  begins,  the  new 
quay,  which  is  about  fifty  yards  long,  was 
being  turned  to  practical  use,  having  re- 
cently been  ploughed  and  sown.  On  the 
opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  Haffar 
Canal  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Persian  fort 
and  castle,  where  the  sheikh  used  to  reside 
fifty  years  ago,  and  which,  in  co-operation 
with  larger  works  on  the  northern  bank, 
attempted  to  dispute  the  entrance  of  the 
river  with  the  British  in  1857,  but  was  very 
speedily  silenced  and  knocked  to  pieces  by 
our  guns. 

Here  the  British  India  steamer  stopped 
her  engines  to  put  me  down.  At  Fao  the 
Turkish  custom-house  officer  had  come  on 
board,  and  it  was  thought  likely  that  he 
might  raise  an  objection  to  the  vessel 
stopping  at  Mohammerah,  to  allow  of  ray 
leaving  her,  although  he  could  have  no 
legal  claim  whatever  to  do  so,  Moham- 
merah being  a  Persian  port,  and  the  Turks 
having  no  right  of  control  either  over  the 
boats  of  the  British  India  Company  or 
over  the  opposite  side  of  the  Shat-el-Arab. 
This  forecast  of  the  probable  tactics  of 
Turkish  officialdom  was  not  entirely  mis- 
taken, because,  although  the  individual  in 
question  made  no  sign  when  I  disem- 
barked, he  subsequently  lodged  a  formal 
complaint  upon  arriving  at  Busrah,  and 
swore  that  the  captain  had  put  me  down 
in  the  face  of  his  vehement  protest.  Upon* 
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this  the  custom-bouse  at  Busrah  fined  the 
vessel  ;£i2,  an  act  of  impertinent  malice 
to  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  agents  of 
the  company  absolutely  declined  to  sub- 
mit, and  which  was  still  the  subject  of 
heated  controversy  when  I  left  the  river  a 
month  later.  I  mention  it  only  as  an  ad- 
ditional instance  of  the  amenities  of  Otto- 
man officials  in  a  region  too  remote  from 
headquarters  to  admit  either  of  prompt 
intervention  or  becoming  chastisement. 

Disembarking  in  a  beilam,  or  native  boat 
—  a  long,  narrow  craft,  shaped  rather  like 
a  racing  punt,  and  either  sailed  with  a  big 
lateen  on  a  single  mast,  or  paddled,  or 
poled —  1  was  propelled  in  the  last-named 
fashion  round  the  corner  of  the  Haffar 
Canal  up  to  the  town  of  Mohammerah. 

Against  the  opposite  bank  was  moored 
the  rusty  and  decaying  hulk  of  an  old 
steamer,  owned  many  years  ago  by  Haji 
Jabir  Khan,  the  late  sheikh  of  the  neigh- 
boring Arabs,  who  had  procured  from  the 
government  at  Teheran  a  monopoly  of  the 
navigation  of  the  lower  Karun  as  far  as 
Ahwaz.  The  story  ran  that  when  laden 
with  a  cargo  of  petroleum  the  vessel  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  Mohammerah,  as 
I  have  said,  is  situated  rather  more  than 
a  mile  up  the  Haffar  Canal,  the  total 
length  of  which,  from  the  Shat-el-Arab  to 
the  Karun  proper,  is  about  three  miles, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.*  It  is  probable  that  in  the  passage 
of  time  it  has  been  considerably  enlarged, 
as  the  banks  are  liable  to  be  chafed  away 
in  flood  time,  while  the  sea-tide  flowing  up 
the  Bahmeshir,  or  original  and  natural 
mouth  of  the  Karun  River,  piles  up  the 
waters  of  the  latter  and  forces  them  into 
the  Haffar  channel. 

Those  who  from  the  glowing  accounts 
in  the  newspapers  one  and  a  half  years  ago 
formed  a  roseate  conception  of   Moham- 

•  The  disadvantage  of  describing  a  place  without 
local  knowledge  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  account  of  the  site  of  Mohammerah  (The  Karun 
River,  p.  121).  He  says:  "A  correspondent  of  the 
Standard,  who  accompanied  the  first  expedition  up  the 
Karun  since  the  completion  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce, 
writes  of  Muhammrah  as  being  three  miles  up  the  Ka- 
run. Is  this  an  inadvertence,  when  the  Haffar  is  only 
three-auarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  or  have  the  Persians, 
for  political  reasons,  removed  the  town  to  the  more 
salubrious  regions  above  old  Muhammrah ?'*  Mr. 
Ainsworth  had  evidently  borrowed  the  information  that 
the  Haffar  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length 
from  Lieutenant  Selby's  paper  in  the  journal  of  the 
R.  G.  S.  for  1844  t  although  in  his  own  earlier  work 
(A  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition, 
vol.  ii.,  173),  he  had  himself  described  it  as  **  upwards 
of  two  miles  in  length."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Lieu- 
tenant Selby,  the  Standard  correspondent,  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  have  all  gone  wrong.  The  Haffar  is  three 
miles  long ;  Mohammerah  is  a  little  over  a  mile  from 
its  mouth ;  and  the  town  has  not  been  removed. 


merah  as  a  great  trading  emporium,  will 
be  disappointed  to  hear  that  it  is  a  small 
and  exceptionally  filthy  place  with  a  ruined 
fort,  a  little  over  two  thousand  inhabitants 
(of  whom,  however,  forty  per  cent,  are  said 
to  have  been  swept  off  by  the  cholera  last 
year),  and  as  yet  only  an  insignificant  for- 
eign trade.  In  the  old  days,  six  centuries 
ago,  when  Ahwaz,  Shuster,  and  Dizful 
were  large  cities  and  the  centres  of  popu- 
lar districts  and  an  extensive  commerce* 
Mohammerah  was  a  port  of  some  renown. 
Sir  Henry  Layard,  in  his  "  Early  Ad- 
ventures"—  one  of  the  most  romantic 
narratives  of  adventure  ever  penned,  and 
so  rich  in  incident  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  author  should  have 
delayed  its  publication  for  forty  years  — 
describes  the  important  part  played  by 
Mohammerah  in  the  conflicts  between 
Turkey  and  Persia  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century.  Attacked  and  taken  by  a  Turk- 
ish force,  but  subsequently  abandoned 
by  them,  it  was,  in  November,  1841,  occu- 
pied by  the  Persian  troops,  who,  under 
the  infamous  Motemed-ud-dowleh,  pillo- 
ried forever  by  Layard's  unsparing  pen, 
had  undertaken  an  expedition  against  the 
Ka'b  Arabs  of  the  Karun.  When  the 
fighting  was  over,  the  Turks  claimed  the 
territory  on  the  ground  that  it  was  situated, 
not  on  the  Karun  proper,  but  on  an  arti- 
ficial canal  which  appertained  to  the  north- 
ern littoral  of  the  Shat-el-Arab.  On  their 
side  the  Persians  declined  to  withdraw, 
advancing  the  counter-claim  that  no  one 
could  certify  the  origin  of  the  Haffar 
branch,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
was  both  a  physical  continuation  anc\  the 
natural  mouth  of  the  Karun  River.  Layard 
himself,  who,  from  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  locality,  was  employed  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  report  upon  the  matter,  rec- 
ommended its  cession  to  Turkey;  but  the 
Russian  government  taking  a  strong  line 
in  favor  of  Persia,  the  English  govern- 
ment followed  its  lead ;  and  when  the 
treaty  of  Erzerum  was  signed,  Moham- 
merah was  left,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
mained, in  Persian  hands.  At  a  later  date 
it  cut  a  somewhat  inglorious  figure  in  the 
Anglo-Persian  war  of  1857,  when  it  was 
hastily  fortified  by  the  Persians,  and  was 
incontinently  shelled  from  the  river  by 
six  British  men-of-war.  After  the  bom- 
bardment was  over,  and  the  British  troops 
had  landed  to  attack,  the  defending  force 
vanished  without  striking  a  blow  into  the 
desert.  Now  it  is  little  more  than  a  local 
mart  for  the  needs  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and 
for  a  limited  export  of  native  produce, 
such  as  grain,  opium,  wool,  and  dates.  Its 
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customs  were  farmed  a  few  years  ago  for 
,£1,500;  but  as  the  duty  was  levied  on  the 
oumber  of  packages  or  bales,  irrespective 
of  bulk  or  value,  no  criterion  was  thereby 
afforded  of  the  total  volume  of  trade. 
Lieutenant  Selby  in  1842  laid  stress  upon 
the  exceptional  healthiness  of  the  place, 
which  he  said  was  superior  in  this  respect 
to  any  other  part  of  the  adjacent  country, 
to  which  he  attributed  the  continued  im- 
munity from  bad  fever  of  himself  and 
ship's  crew,  and  which  he  explained  by  the 
coolness  of  the  snow-fed  stream.  This 
testimonial,  if  it  be  applicable  to  the  river, 
which  has  been  disputed  by  other  wit- 
nesses,* can  scarcely  be  transferred  to 
the  town,  whose  main  street  is  also  its 
cloaca  maxima,  and  which  riots  in  smells. 
Nothing,  indeed,  redeems  the  place  from 
insignificance  but  its  palm  groves,  which 
are  superb,  and  its  physical  situation, 
which  in  any  other  country  and  under  any 
other  government  would  long  ago  have 
been  turned  to  enduring  profit.  In  the 
river  off  the  town  were  moored  some 
twenty  mehalas,  the  large  native  boat, 
ranging  from  five  to  fifty  tons  and  having 
a  draught  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  built 
with  raking  prow,  lofty  poop,  and  a  single 
vast  lateen  sail,  which  is  the  immemorial 
cargo  boat  of  the  Karun. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
borhood of  Mohammerah  belong  to  the 
tribe  of  Ka'b  (vulgarly  pronounced  Cha'b) 
Arabs,  whose  history  has  been  related  by 
Layard  and  Ainsworth.  They  are  said 
originally  to  have  migrated  from  the  Ara- 
bian shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
marshes  near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  where  they  acted  as  buf- 
falo-herdsmen, until,  being  expelled  by 
another  Arab  tribe,  they  moved  south- 
wards and  established  a  new  settlement 
on  a  canal  leading  from  the  Karun,  which 
they  called  Kaban.  Pushing  eastwards 
towards  the  Jerrahi  River  they  presently 
ousted  the  Persian  tribe  of  Afsnars,  whom 
they  found  in  that  district,  and  there  built 
their  principal  town  of  Dorak  or  Fella- 
hiyah.  In  this  central  spot,  midway  be- 
tween Persian  and  Ottoman  jurisdiction, 
they  alternately  fell  a  prey  to  either,  re- 
lieving periods  of  tributary  subjection  by 
occasional  spells  of  independence.  At 
the  time  of  the  Euphrates  expedition  their 
leading  chieftain  was  Sheikh  Thamer, 
who,  though   his  early  career  had  been 

*  Vid*  W.  F.  Ainsworth* s  Personal  Narrative  of  the 
Euphrates  Expedition,  ii.,  p.  175,  where  he  says  that 
in  the  Anglo-Indian  Expedition  of  1857,  two  British 
officers,  a  major-general  and  the  commodore  command- 
ing the  Indian  squadron,  committed  suicide  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate. 


•stained  with  more  than  ordinary  crime, 
was  a  vigorous  ruler  and  a  commanding 
personality.  Mistaking  his  strength,  how- 
ever, he  sided  with  Mohammed  Teki 
Khan,  the  famous  Bakhtiari  chieftain  who 
was  in  1841  being  hunted  to  ruin  by  the 
Persian  government,  and  paid  the  penalty 
for  revolt  by  losing  his  office.  Since  his 
time  Fellahiyah  has  relapsed  into  a  sec- 
ondary position,  and  the  principal  Ka'b 
sheikh  is  now  Sheikh  Mizal  Khan,  the 
son  of  Haji  Jabir  Khan,  who  was  raised  to 
the  post  of  governor  of  Mohammerah  by 
the  Persians  in  the  course  of  the  disturb- 
ance just  mentioned.  Sheikh  Mizal's  sec- 
tion of  the  Ka'b  tribe  dwell  in  the  palm 
groves  upon  the  right  shore  of  the  Shat- 
el-Arab  above  and  at  Mohammerah,  and 
occupy  both  banks  of  the  Karun  as  far  as 
the  village  of  Wais.  Upon  the  rivers  they 
fish  and  trade  and  export  their  date  crops ; 
inland  they  camp  in  huts  of  reed,  and  ex- 
tract an  abundant  grain-harvest  from  the 
prolific  though  neglected  soil.  From  long 
residence  on  Persian  territories  the  Ka'b 
Arabs  have  lost  much  of  their  own  national 
character.  They  have  intermarried  with 
the  Persians,  and  have  adopted  the  Shiah 
religion,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  Persian 
dress.  None  the  less,  no  love  is  lost  be- 
tween the  two  peoples,  the  Persian  regard- 
ing the  Arab  as  an  interloper  and  a  dullard, 
and  the  Arab  regarding  the  Persian,  with 
some  justice  in  this  region,  as  a  plotter 
and  a  rogue.  The  national  antipathy  is 
both  exemplified  and  summed  up  in  the 
relations  at  present  existing  between  the 
Persian  government  and  the  Arab  sheikh. 
Sheikh  Mizal  succeeded  his  father,  upon 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  October,  1881, 
both  in  the  chieftainship  of  the  tribe  and, 
by  the  favor  of  the  shah,  in  the  governor- 
ship of  Mohammerah.  He  has  since  been 
yearly  confirmed  in  this  post,  receiving 
from"  the  governor-general  of  Arabistan, 
in  whose  province  Mohammerah  lies,  the 
annual  khelat,  or  robe  of  honor,  which  in 
Persian  public  life  is  both  the  official  tes- 
tamur of  reappointment  and  the  signal 
for  a  becoming  monetary  return  from  the 
presentee.  As  a  vassal  ot  the  shah,  he  is 
responsible  both  for  the  good  conduct  of 
his  tribe  and  for  the  revenue  of  his  dis- 
trict, which  latter  is  a  fixed  sum  payable 
to  the  provincial  exchequer.  He  resides 
in  a  fine  riverside  house  on  Shat-el-Arab, 
at  a  spot  called  Feiliyah,  about  one  mile 
above  Mohammerah,  the  Persian  flag 
floating  above  his  roof.  An  elder  brother, 
named  Mohammed  Khan,  was  for  some 
time  kept  as  a  hostage  by  the  Persian 
government,  whose  policy  in  these  parta 
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iias  always  been  to  play  off  one  member 
of  a  family  against  another.  He  has  since 
been  released,  and  now  lives  higher  up  on 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  but  is  on  the  worst  of 
terms  with  Sheikh  Mizal.  A  younger 
brother  resides  with  the  latter,  none  of 
whose  fifteen  wives  has  succeeded  in  bear- 
ing him  any  children.  The  sheikh  is  a 
man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  of  fine 
stature,  and  dignified  appearance,  and  is 
reported  to  be  very  rich,  having  made  a 
large  fortune  by  the  horse  trade  with 
Bombay. 

For  the  present  the  relations  between 
Sheikh  Mizal  and  the  Persian  government 
•are  ostensibly  smooth  and  harmonious; 
and  last  year  in  receiving  his  khelat  he 
was  presented  at  the  same  time  with  the 
sonorous  title  of  Muazz-es-Sultaneh,  for 
which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a  proportion* 
ate  sum.  No  interchange,  however,  of 
hollow  compliments  can  blind  the  sheikh 
to  the  fact  that  his  hour  is  drawing  near. 
For  some  years  the  policy  of  the  Teheran 
^government  has  been  directed  towards  the 
gradual  suppression  of  all  semi-dependent 
authority  in  non-Persian  hands,  and  the 
centralization  of  executive  power.  One 
after  another  the  poppy-heads,  to  quote 
the  old  Roman  fable,  "have  been  smitten 
off;  and  Arab  sheikhs  and  Lur  chieftains 
alike  have  vanished  into  compulsory  re- 
tirement, or  more  frequently  into  the 
silent  prisons  of  Teheran.  For  the  pur- 
suance of  these  tactics  in  south-west  Per- 
sia, the  opening  of  the  Karun  River  to 
foreign  trade,  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity for  new  custom-house  officers  and 
Foreign  Office  representatives,  have  sup- 
plied the  central  government  with  a  wel- 
come excuse;  a  co-ordinate  authority  can 
hardly  be  tolerated  in  Mohammerah  ;  and 
in  the  big  new  brick  structures  at  the 
river's  mouth,  Sheikh  Mizal  reads  the 
handwriting  upon  the  wall.  Naturally 
and  by  instinct  a  friend  of  the  English, 
with  whom,  and  particularly  with  Mr. 
Robertson,  the  late  English  consul  at  Bus- 
ran,  he  has  for  long  been  upon  intimate 
terms,  be  is  now  in  a  position  where  he 
can  only  expect  evil  to  himself  from  the 
commercial  successes  of  his  old  allies. 
Accordingly  he  regards  everything  and 
everybody  with  suspicion.  He  declines  to 
go  on  board  any  vessel  or  steamer  for  fear 
that  there  may  be  a  plot  to  deport  him.  In 
a  creek  immediately  alongside  of  his  house 
is  moored  his  own  paddle-steamer,  the 
Karun,  ready  at  any  moment  to  carry  him 
into  a  safe  retreat;*  and  his  deputy  at 

9  The  Karun  was  built  for  Haji  Jabir  Khan  in  1873, 
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Mohammerah  was  much  distressed  when 
I  announced  my  intention  of  inspecting 
the  new  buildings  at  the  corner,  and  gave 
private  instructions  that  I  should  be  de- 
ceived as  to  their  character.  Sheikh  Mizal 
is  said  to  have  prepared  for  himself  a  ref- 
uge in  Turkish  territory,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  when  later  visitors  record  their 
journeys  to  the  Karun,  the  interesting  fig- 
ure of  the  Arab  chieftain  will  have  disap- 
peared from  the  scene,  f 

At  Mohammerah  I  went  on  board  the 
Shushan,  the  river  steamboat  with  which 
Messrs.  Lynch  Bros,  are  at  present  navi- 
gating the  lower,  and  hope  soon  to  be  al- 
lowed to  navigate  the  upper  Karun,  and 
which  that  firm  had  courteously  detained 
for  some  days  at  Mohammerah  in  order 
to  take  me  up  the  river.  As  soon  as  the 
concession  was  first  granted  by  the  shah, 
in  October,  1888,  Messrs.  Lynch  detached 
a  steamer  from  their  Tigris  fleet,  and  com- 
menced a  fortnightly  service  upon  the 
Karun,  which,  in  spite  of  empty  holds  and 
absent  profits,  has  been  continued  ever 
since.  The  boat  first  employed  was  the 
Blosse  Lynch,  a  fine  paddle  steamer  em- 
ployed in  the  Tigris  navigation  between 
Busrah  and  Bagdad.  She  was  found, 
however,  to  be  both  too  long  for  the  abrupt 
bends  and  zigzags  of  the  Karun,  and  of 
too  deep  a  draught  to  pass  over  the  shoals 
in  low  water.  Accordingly,  after  running 
for  some  months  she  was  replaced  by  the 

by  Messrs.  Yarrow,  of  Poplar,  for  £6,000.  It  is  a 
paddle-wheel  steamer  1  ta  feet  long*  a  5  feet  beam,  with 
a  tonnage  of  120  tons,  and  a  draught  of  a  Ml -3  feet  when 
empty  and  4-4^6  feet  when  laden.    Ostensibly  built  for 

Purposes  of  trade  on  the  lower  Karun,  for  which  Haji 
abir  had  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment, it  has  been  utilized  to  impress  and,  if  neces- 
sary, coerce  the  Arab  tribes  upon  the  river,  having 
loopholed  bulwarks  for  thirty  rifles,  and  being  mounted 
with  two  small  brass  guns.  It  was  not  a  pretty  object 
when  I  saw  it,  having  been  smeared  from  stern  to  bow 
with  a  coating  of  ugly  brown  paint 

t  The  Standard  correspondent  has  again  led  Mr. 
Ainsworth  woefully  astray  in  speaking  of  Sheikh  Mizal, 
in  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  have  recognized  a  Ka'b 
chieftain,  and  of  whose  official  status  as  governor  of 
Mohammerah  he  is  clearly  unaware.  (  Vide  The  River 
Karun,  p.  122.)  "The  same  correspondent  attests  of 
how  little  value  are  the  decisions  of  a  mixed  commis- 
sion as  to  the  respective  claims  of  Persia  and  Turkey 
to  the  territory  of  Muhammrah,  when  he  states  that  a 
Sheikh  Moussil  or  Musil,  whose  residence  is  at  Filieh 
on  the  Shat-al-Arab,  a  few  miles  from  Muhammrah, 
rules  like  an  emperor  over  the  country  that  lies  between 
Muhammrah  and  Ahwaz.  *  Every  man,'  says  the  writer, 
'is  prepared  to  take  np  arms  at  a  moment's  notice  in 
the  sheikh's  service,  and  no  command  of  the  shah, 
or  of  any  of  his  governors,  stands  a  chance  of  being 
obeyed,  unless  approved  of  by  this  powerful  sheikh. 
All  the  taxes  of  the  province  flow  into  his  treasury,  and 
he  pays  over  to  the  shah  what  amount  he  thinks  fit 
These  frontier  provinces  are  wild  and  unmanageable, 
except  by  the  authority  of  the  local  sheikh,  who  is  as 
despotic  and  as  powerful  as  ever  was  any  chief  of  a 
Highland  clan."'  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  the  above  passage  thai 
is  not  vitiated  by  hopeless  inaccuracy 
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Shushan,  a  smaller,  stern-wheel  boat,  with 
three  rudders  to  allow  of  her  answering 
very  quickly  to  the  helm.  She  was  one  of 
seven  or  eight  boats  built  by  Yarrow,  of 
Poplar,  for  the  English  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Nile  expedition,  but  never  ap- 
parently used  for  that  purpose.  Some  of 
them  were  sold  to  Messrs.  Cook  for  pleas- 
ure-boats on  the  Nile,  while  the  Shushan 
found  its  way  to  the  Karun.  She  is  really 
unsuited  for  the  purpose,  having  evidently 
been  constructed  for  light  work  in  a  very 
hot  climate,  and  being  a  double-decked 
vessel,  with  engines  and  boiler  exposed 
upon  the  lower  deck,  and  a  few  passenger 
cabins  lightly  constructed  upon  the  upper 
deck,  their  roof  serving  as  the  bridge.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  steam  from  ten 
to  twelve  knots  an  hour,  but  against  a  cur- 
rent running  four  miles  cannot  certainly 
manage  more  than  four.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  the  type  of  vessel  adapted  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Karun,  but  also  ca- 
pable of  carrying  a  large  freight,  has  yet 
to  be  constructed. 

It  was  on  December  24th  that  I  em- 
barked on  board  the  Shushan,  too  late, 
however,  to  proceed  till  the  next  morning. 
The  Persian  government  maintains  an 
agent  at  Mohammerah,  one  Mirza  Kasim 
Khan,  known  as  the  karguzar,  to  superin- 
tend mercantile  operations,  represent  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  watch  Messrs.  Lynch. 
The  first  of  these  functions  is  easily  per- 
formed, because  the  operations  cannot  be 
said  as  yet  to  have  begun  ;  the  second  is 
an  excuse  for  protracted  delays,  caused  by 
a  dutiful  reference  to  official  supervision  ; 
while  the  third  offers  a  boundless  field  for 
meddlesome  and  nonsensical  activity.  It 
does  not  argue  a  high  level  of  practical 
intelligence  to  insist  that  the  import  duty 
upon  foreign  merchandise  shall  be  levied 
on  the  price,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  the 
article  would  fetch  at  the  moment  in  the 
local  bazaar.  But  commercial  law  does 
not  happen  to  be  the/<?r/*of  the  karguzar. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  myself  and  my  future  movements. 
He  had  already  complained  of  the  steamer 
being  detained  on  my  account ;  and  had 
peremptorily  ordered  it,  quite  ultra  vires, 
to  quit.  A  series  of  messages  now  passed, 
the  karguzar  requiring  my  passport,  which 
had  not  once  been  asked  for  during  three 
months  of  previous  travel  in  Persia,  and 
finally  bidding  me  to  call  upon  him  at  sun- 
rise before  starting  next  morning.  This  I 
felt  myself  quite  unable  to  do ;  and  leaving 
him  to  devise  fresh  toils  for  the  bird  that 
had  flown,  our  steamer  weighed  anchor  at 
6  a.m.  and  started  up  the  river. 


December  2$tk.  A  Christmas  day 
might  be  worse  spent  by  an  Englishman 
than  on  board  an  English-built  steamer* 
with  an  English  captain  and  English  en- 
gineers, albeit  upon  so  remote  a  stream  as 
the  Karun.  The  resources  of  the  galley 
were  found  to  be  equal  to  a  plum-pudding, 
and  we  congratulated  ourselves  upon  na 
mean  imitation  of  home.  Two  miles  above 
Mohammerah  we  passed  the  entrance  to 
the  Bahmeshir,  or  alternative  mouth,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  Shat-el-Arab  for  a 
distance  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  by  which 
the  Karun  enters  the  Persian  Gulf.  Lay- 
ard  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  good  navigabie 
channel  of  not  less  than  four  fathoms 
depth  ; "  and  Lieutenant  Selby  steamed 
down  it  to  the  sea  and  back  in  1842,  and 
found  a  channel  of  nine  feet  at  low  water* 
Since  then,  however,  it  has  been  very 
much  silted  up,  particularly  at  the  sea- 
mouth,  and  is  not  now  used  except  by  na- 
tive boats  of  exceptionally  light  draught. 
Of  its  importance  as/an  alternative  way  of 
entry  to  the  Karun,  and  one,  moreover* 
both  of  whose  banks  are  in  Persian  hands, 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere. 
Along  its  shores,  as  on  those  of  the  Shat- 
el-Arab  near  Busrah,  are  to  be  seen 
screens  of  reeds  planted  at  low-water  level, 
in  order  to  catch  the  fish  which  are  left  in 
great  numbers  on  the  muddy  banks  when 
the  tide  retires. 

Mohammerah  itself  is  buried  in  palm 
groves,  that  would  consecrate  any  land- 
scape ;  but  at  Gisbah,  about  eight  miles  ur> 
the  river,  this  edging  of  green  suddenly 
ceases,  and  henceforward  as  far  as  Bund- 
i-Kir  the  banks  are  either  absolutely  bare 
or  are  covered  only  with  low  scrub  and 
tamarisk  bushes,  here  and  there  inter- 
sected by  creeks  or  the  desiccated  beds  of 
forgotten  canals.  In  this  lower  part  of  its 
course  the  banks  are  everywhere  low  and 
flat,  but  farther  on  they  increase  in  height 
till  they  attain  an  altitude  above  the  water* 
sometimes  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 
Here  too  the  Karun  is  in  volume  and  di- 
mensions a  noble  river,  commonly  from 
three  hundred  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across,  it  not  being  till  above  Ahwaz  that 
it  is  sometimes  contracted  in  width  to  two 
hundred  yards.  At  this  time  the  river  was 
very  full,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  or  rain  in 
the  mountains  having  just  preceded;  and 
mud  held  in  turbid  solution  changed  its. 
waters  to  the  color  of  Turkish  coffee,  and 
its  consistency  to  that  of  prison-gruel. 

About  ten  miles  above  the  Bahmeshir, 

on  the  same  or  east  bank,  is  passed  the 

entrance  to  the  dried-up  channel,  knowa 

I  as  the  Karun-el-Amrah,  or  Blind  Karun* 
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which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  yet 
earlier  natural  mouth  of  the  river  than  the 
Bahmeshir,  and  to  have  been  the  channel 
up  which  Nearchus  sailed  to  rejoin  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  Susa.  From  it  has 
been  cut  the  Kaban  or  artificial  canal  that 
conducts  to  the  former  Ka'b  capital  of 
Fellahiyah.  A  long  time  before  reaching 
it,  the  pyramidal  tomb,  in  twelve  steps  or 
stages,  of  Robein-ibn-Yakub,  on  the  right 
bank,  stands  out  the  sole  feature  in  **  the 
level  waste,  the  rounding  grey,"  appearing 
alternately  on  the  right  and  left  hand  as 
the  river  twists  and  turns.  Beyond,  an- 
other small  tomb,  known  as  Imam  AH 
Hussein,  shaded  by  a  cluster  of  six  palms, 
succeeds  and  is  in  turn  caught  up  and  left 
behind.  Further  on  we  pass  Imam  Saba 
on  the  right  bank,  the  halfway  stage  to 
Ahwaz. 

In  the  summer  the  banks  of  the  river  in 
this  part  are  wholly  destitute  either  of 
population  or  verdure.  But  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  occasional  Arab  encampments 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  water's  edge,  con- 
sisting either  of  black  tents  or  of  a  square 
enclosure  composed  of  mat  huts  with  a 
fence  of  thorns,  the  horses  and  cattle 
being  folded  at  night  in  the  interior  to 
keep  them  from  the  attack  of  wild  beasts. 
These  nomads  move  upwards  in  the  win- 
ter months  from  the  date  groves,  loosely 
turn  the  soil  with  rude  wooden  ploughs 
drawn  either  by  donkeys,  horses,  or  cattle, 
scatter  the  seed,  and  await  the  harvest. 
Having  gathered  this  in  the  early  spring, 
and  procured  flour  for  bread  and  fodder 
for  their  horses  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  they 

fo"d  their  tents 
And  silently  steal  away. 

In  the  neighborhood  only  of  these  tem- 
porary encampments  is  cultivation  to  be 
seen,  the  rest  of  the  country  having  the 
appearance  of  a  desert.  But  the  entire 
district  is  one  of  incredible  natural  fertil- 
ity, and  it  is  pitiable  to  see  stores  of  po- 
tential wealth  lying  idle  in  a  land  that  is 
always  bewailing  its  poverty.  At  8  P.M. 
the  Shushan  dropped  anchor  for  the  night 
by  the  small  village  of  Ismailiyah,  on  the 
left  bank.  The  tide  from  the  Shat-el- 
Arab  and  Bahmeshir  is  felt  as  far  as  this 
place,  and  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river 
causes  a  rise  and  fall  of  from  four  to  five 
feet. 

December  26.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
passed  Beraikia,  the  first  village  of  any 
size  since  leaving  Mohammerah.  It  con- 
tains about  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
Arabs,  and  their  sheikh  is  subordinate  to 
Sheikh  Mizal  Khan.     Then  follow  a  series 
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of  river  loops  and  windings  so  tortuous,, 
that  we  continually  find  ourselves  steam- 
ing right  away  from  the  point  at  which  we 
are  due  to  arrive  in  another  hour,  while  ont 
the  boat's  deck  we  can  never  settle  our 
relations  with  the  sun.  The  next  village, 
again  on  the  left  bank,  is  Kut  Omeira;, 
while,  further  on,  at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles  from  Beraikia,  is  Kut  Abdulla^ 
the  main  settlement  of  the  Bawiyah,  who- 
are  also  a  subdivision  of  the  Ka'b  tribe. 
This  is  one  of  three  places  between  Mo- 
hammerah and  Shuster,  where  the  local 
sheikh  formerly  claimed  the  right  of  levy- 
ing a  custom  duty  or  black  mail  upon  any 
goods  passing  up  the  river,  either  by  boat 
or  caravan.  For  convenience  sake  these* 
tolls,  which  no  one  ventured  to  dispute, 
were  subsequently  amalgamated,  and  are- 
still  exacted  from  native  merchandise  at 
the  two  termini. 

The  scenery  on  the  Karun  in  these- 
parts  cannot  be  styled  otherwise  than  de- 
pressing. Fifty  years  ago  travellers  de- 
scribed the  banks  between  Mohammerah 
and  Ahwaz  as  being  abundantly  wooded 
with  poplar,  tamarisk,  and  small  timber. 
A  good  deal  of  this  has  since  disappeared,, 
and  a  low  scrub  or  brushwood  in  parts  is 
all  that  breaks  the  flat  monotony  of  the 
river's  edge.  On  either  side  the  plain, 
marshy,  bare,  and  untilled,  may  be  seen 
stretching  away  to  the  horizon.  Where 
the  banks  are  at  all  high  the  boat  is  quite 
concealed  from  view  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards;  but  over  the  level  expanse  its  tall 
funnel  can  be  seen  for  miles,  projecting 
like  a  stick  of  black  sealing-wax  from  the 
ground,  and  appearing  to  creep  steahhily 
over  the  surface.  For  many  hours  before 
reaching  Ahwaz  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
sandstone  ridge  with  pointed  summits 
that  stretches  across  the  country,  and  is. 
responsible  for  the  barrier  there  existing 
in  the  river  bed.  Throughout  our  journey 
we  had  seen  a  great  variety  of  wild  fowl 
on  the  river,  duck,  teal,  snipe,  pelican, 
and  gulls.  About  two  miles  below'  Ahwar 
some  of  us  went  ashore  with  guns  and 
rifles,  to  test  the  resources  of  the  scrub  on 
the  right  bank.  Wild  fowl  rose  in  clamor- 
ous flocks  from  swamps  and  pools  a  little 
way  inland;  francolin  (called  a  partridge 
in  these  parts,  but  in  size  and  appearance 
more  resembling  a  hen  pheasant)  jumped 
up  at  our  feet  and  whirred  away  with  a 
flight  like  that  of  a  grouse ;  several  hares 
scampered  hither  and  thither.  I  shot  a 
big  wild  cat  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
lynx,  and  was  as  large  as  an  Indian  chee- 
tah, and  some  monster  wild  boar  appeared 
I  within  easy  range.   It  would  be  difficult  to> 
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ride  them  m  this  country,  because  of  the 
swamps  and  deep  nullahs  or  cracks  in  the 
surface ;  but  some  years  ago  pig-sticking 
expeditions  were  regularly  organized  from 
Bagdad.  For  any  one  content  with  small 
game  a  richer  preserve  could  not  be  found 
than  the  Karun  valley ;  while  for  the  more 
ambitious  lions  are  also  forthcoming,  and 
further  north  in  the  Bakhtiari  Mountains, 
abundance  of  antelope,  ibex,  and  wild 
goat. 

At  3  p.m.  the  Shushan  was  anchored  in 
mid-stream  below  the  rapids  of  Ahwaz, 
having  occupied  twenty-three  hours' 
steaming  in  the  ascent.  The  distance 
from  Mohammerah  by  river  is  about  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  miles;  the  land 
march  is  much  less,  being  calculated  by 
different  authorities  as  from  seventy-four 
to  eighty-two  miles.  Here  I  continued 
my  walk  up  the  right  bank  in  order  to  in- 
spect the  ruins  of  the  famous  bund  or 
dam,  and  the  not  less  famous  rapids.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  town  of  Ahwaz 
is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Navigation  is 
abruptly  suspended  at  Ahwaz,  and  the 
crux  of  the  Karun  difficulty  is  created  by 
the  existence  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  river  of  a  formidable  outcrop 
of  tertiary  sandstone,  which,  after  consti- 
tuting the  somewhat  remarkable  ridge 
already  mentioned  as  rising  with  oblique 
stratification  and  zigzag  outline,  at  a 
slight  distance  from  the  left  bank,  sud- 
denly obtrudes  itself  in  the  shape  of  a 
number  of  ledges  right  across  the  river 
bed,  and  then  vanishes  under  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  only  to  reappear  in  another 
and  lower  ridge  some  miles  further  to  the 
west.  It  is  the  obstacle  formed  by  these 
ledges,  of  which  there  are  four,  cutting 
the  stream  almost  at  right  angles,  and  the 
abrupt  fall  of  about  eight  to  ten  feet  be- 
tween the  water  level  above  and  below, 
that  constitute  the  rapids.  There  are 
commonly  said  to  be  five  of  these ;  but 
three  only  present  at  all  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  navigation,  the  remaining  two  be- 
ing very  slight  and,  when  the  river  is  full, 
all  but  imperceptible.  Below  the  lowest 
rapid,  where  the  Shushan  anchored,  the 
river  contracts  to  a  breadth  of  about  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
It  then  begins  to  expand,  and  two  large 
islands  composed  of  silt  occur  in  mid- 
stream. Above  this,  at  the  point  where 
are  the  middle  and  main  rapid  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  bund,  the  right  bank 
is  deeply  embayed  by  the  impact  of  the 
current,  and  the  distance  from  shore  to 
shore  is  approximately  half  a  mile.  Higher 


up  it  narrows  again,  and  resumes  its  nor- 
mal width  of  about  four  hundred  yards.* 

Starting  from  the  south  and  moving  up 
stream,  I  found  the  first  rapid,  which  is 
formed  some  distance  below  the  point  of 
the  two  large  islands,  invisible  save  for  a 
slight  swirl  in  the  current,  although  the 
reef  of  rock  which  causes  it  was  above  the 
surface.  The  second  rapids,  two  in  num- 
ber, formed  by  a  ledge  of  rock  at  the  head 
of  the  same  islands,  were  also  insignifi- 
cant. Then  came  two  more  formidable 
barriers.  The  fall  in  the  third  set  of 
rapids  is  very  perceptible,  and  the  rush  of 
water  was  powerful,  but  not  overwhelm- 
ing. At  the  fourth  rapid,  above  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  higher  up  the  stream, 
and  in  the  full  sweep  of  the  bend,  the 
water  dashes  with  a  roar  through  two 
gateways  at  the  west  extremity  of  a  much 
more  prominent  rocky  reef,  stretching 
right  across  the  river,  and  supporting  the 
massive  remains  of  the  great  dyke  of 
Ahwaz.  This  famous  structure,  commonly 
attributed  to  the  Sassanian  monarchs, 
was  designed  to  hold  up1  the  waters  of  the 
Karun,  which  were,  then  diffused  by  means 
of  ditches  and  canals  through  the  sur- 
rounding country,  at  that  time  and  for 
long  after  renowned  for  its  rich  planta- 
tions of  the  sugarcane.  The  ruins  of  the 
dam,  upon  which  it  is  possible  that,  as  at 
Shuster,  there  may  have  been  superim- 
posed a  bridge,  survive  in  the  shape  of 
big  masses  of  masonry,  still  held  together 
by  an  indestructible  cement,  and  built 
upon  each  of  the  rocky  islets  that  here 
span  the  current.  The  abutment  on  the 
right  bank  is  also  visible,  having  withstood 
the  floods  of  centuries.  Though  it  is  but 
little,  yet  enough  remains  to  show  the 
solid  and  imposing  character  of  the  ancient 
work,  and  to  indicate  the  revolution  that  it 
must  have  effected  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  neighboring  country.  Both  on 
the  right  and  left  banks  passages  and  tun- 
nels have  been  cut  in  the  rock  at  the  water 
level,  in  which  water-wheels  originally,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  on  the  left  bank,  still 
revolve.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town  a  large  number 
of  old  circular  mill-stones,  which  were 
used  for  the  grinding  of  flour  and  the 
crushing  of  the  sugarcane.  It  is  not  known 
when  or  how  the  bund  was  destroyed, 
though  the  date  may  probably  be  assigned 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  we  read 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  neigh- 

•  All  figures  of  breadth,  depth,  or  volume  relating  to 
the  Karun  vary  considerably  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year  and  the  state  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  the 
writer's  visit. 
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borhood  fell  into  utter  decay.  At  the  dis- 
cussion before  the  Society  of  Arts  General 
Schindler  mentioned  a  local  legend,  which 
attributed  the  disaster  to  the  wicked  mach- 
inations of  a  mediaeval  sugar  merchant, 
who  cornered  the  market ;  but  after  a  time, 
when  the  price  had  risen  and  he  opened 
his  bags,  found  them  full,  not  of  sugar, 
but  of  scorpions,  whose  tails  were  so  sharp 
that  they  cut  a  thick  felt  carpet  in  two. 
Such  myriads  of  these  scorpions  came  out 
that  the  people  fled,  and  have  never  re- 
turned. 

It  is  the  two-fold  rapid  racing  through 
the  gaps  left  by  the  destruction  of  the  bund 
that  has  ever  since  constituted  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  continuous  navigation  of 
the  Karun.  The  main  channel  is  the  aper- 
ture between  the  right  bank,  which  is  steep 
and  lofty,  and  the  first  rocky  islet  in  the 
current,  the  passage  varying  from  fifty  to 
eighty  yards  in  width  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  water,  and  there  being  an  ap- 
proximate fall  of  three  feet  in  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards.  Between  the  islets  and  the  main 
section  of  the  sandstone  ledge  which  dams 
the  rest  of  the  stream,  is  a  second  and 
narrower  rapid.  Through  both  these  gate- 
ways there  was  a  swift  and  noisy  rush  of 
water —  I  can  hardly  call  it  a  cataract,  for 
it  was  not  comparable  to  the  headlong 
sweep  of  the  Great  Bab  at  the  first  cata- 
ract of  the  Nile.  It  was  by  the  larger 
or  western  channel  that  Lieutenant  Selby 
took  up  the  Assyria,  with  Sir  H.  La  yard 
on  board,  in   March,   1842.    She  was  a 

t>addle-wheel  steamer,  one  hundred  feet 
ong.  They  passed  the  lower  rapids  with- 
out difficulty,  the  river  being  full  and  the 
ledges  completely  concealed.  Twice  did 
Selby  attempt  to  force  the  main  rapid  by 
steam  alone,  but  the  force  of  the  current 
running  at  the  rate  of  five  to  five  and  a 
quarter  miles  an  hour,  turned  the  Assyria 
completely  round,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  more  powerful  means.  Put- 
ting out  a  strong  hawser  or  tow-line  to  the 
shore,  and  ordering  the  engines  to  be 
worked  at  full  speed  while  the  crew 
hauled  upon  the  hawser,  he  again  turned 
the  ship's  head  towards  the  gap.  For  a 
few  moments  she  stood  trembling  but  mo- 
tionless, and  then  slowly  forged  ahead, 
until  presently,  within  less  than  half  an 
hour  from  the  first  unsuccessful  attempt, 
she  was  moored  in  the  tranquil  waters  off 
the  town.  On  her  return  journey,  a  short 
time  afterwards,  the  Assyria  "  shot  through 
the  opening  like  an  arrow."  It  was  through 
the  same  gate  that  the  Susa,  the  small 
launch  in  which  I  ascended  the  upper 
river,  was  towed  up  earlier  in  1889,  and 
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here,  too,  the  Shushan  will  presently  re- 
quire to  pass.  I  do  not  myself  think  that* 
in  a  favorable  state  of  the  water,  there 
need  be  the  slightest  risk  in  the  opera- 
tion.  The  configuration  of  the  river  banks 
and  rocks  in  mid-stream  is  convenient  for 
the  purpose.  A  rope  from  the  bows  to 
keep  her  head  straight  can  be  towed  from 
the  bank  above  the  rapid ;  a  small  rock  in 
the  stream  is  well  placed  for  a  hawser, 
riven  to  a  block,  and  hauled  in  from  the 
deck,  and  finally  a  stern-rope,  to  keep  her 
from  swinging  round,  can  be  manipulated 
from  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  gap. 
I  even  think  that  the  conditions  are  not 
infrequent  when  engines  of  reasonable 
horse-power  would  suffice  to  take  up  a. 
vessel  alone. 

The  fifth  and  final  set  of  rapids  are 
about  half  a  mile  higher  up  the  stream, 
and  a  little  above  the  village  of  Ahwaz. 
They  are  formed  by  a  low  double  ridge  of 
rock  projecting  like  a  hump  across  the 
river,  and  pierced  by  two  channels  in  low 
water,  but  forming  rapids  when  the  river 
is  full.  Above  them  the  Karun  resumes 
its  placid  surface,  and  no  further  obstacle 
to  navigation  occurs  till  within  a  few  miles 
of  Shuster.  The  entire  length  throughout 
which  the  river  is  broken  up  by  rocks  and 
rapids  is  from  one  and  one-quarter  to  one 
and  one-half  miles.  Sharks  of  some  size 
frequently  come  up  to  Ahwaz,  and  are  seen 
swimming  in  the  pools  below  the  rapids. 
They  even  penetrate  as  far  as  Shuster. 

The  modern  village  of  Ahwaz  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
rises  to  some  height  above  the  stream,  at 
a  point  nearly  parallel  with  the  last-named 
rapids.  It  is  a  wretched  collection  of  mud 
hovels  with  a  small  rectangular  fort  in  a 
state  of  ruin  upon  the  brink,  and  an  Arab 
population  of  about  seven  hundred.  Noth- 
ing redeems  the  place  from  abomination 
but  the  possession  of  a  humble  Imam- 
Zadeh,  or  saint's  tomb,  whose  white  plas- 
tered cupola  gleams  agreeably  from  a 
cluster  of  dark  green  trees.  This  is  all 
that  survives  in  the  room  of  the  once  fa- 
mous Aginis,  the  mediaeval  capital  of  a 
province,  the  residence  of  royalty,  the  see 
of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  a  favored  resort 
of  wealth  and  luxury.  Gibbon  has  pre- 
served in  characteristic  garb  the  tale  of 
the  "gay  barbarian,"  Harmozan,  prince 
or  satrap  of  Ahwaz  and  Susa,  and  his  in- 
terview with  the  conquering  khalif,  Omar. 
It  was  in  the  time  of  his  Abbasside  suc- 
cessors at  Bagdad  that  Ahwaz  reached  the 
height  of  its  fame ;  although  the  most  lib- 
eral exaggeration  could  hardly  justify  an 
Arab  historian  of  the  present  century  in 
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-describing  its  dimensions  as  "forty  para- 
sangs  "  (one  hundred  and  fifty  miles) ;  or 
excuse  the  travelled  Captain  Mignan  for 
confounding  the  sandstone  ridge  behind 
the  town  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  he  said  extended  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  a  journey  of  two  months ! 
The  halcyon  days  of  the  old  Aginis  came 
to  an  end  with  the  rebellion  against  the 
khalifs  of  the  African  negroes  who  had 
been  imported  to  labor  in  the  sugar  plan- 
tations. The  revolt  was  suppressed  ;  but 
the  city  and  its  surroundings  never  recov- 
ered, and  fell  into  deeper  and  more  forlorn 
decay,  until  the  emigrant  Ka'b  Arabs 
turned  their  nomad  steps  in  this  direction, 
and  reared  their  clay  hovels  amid  the  piles 
of  dibris  that  still  mark  the  ancient  site. 
Evidence  of  a  yet  earlier  period  and  of  a 
dead  religion,  as  well  as  a  vanished  splen- 
dor, exists  in  the  sandstone  ridge  above 
mentioned,  where  may  be  seen  hollow  ex- 
cavations high  up  in  the  rock,  hewn  in  the 
olden  days  of  the  fire-worshippers  for  the 
exposure  of  the  dead,  and  in  some  of 
which  bones  were  actually  discovered  by 
Lieutenant  Selby's  party.  In  the  moun- 
tain cliffs  near  Shuster  have  been  found 
similar  rock  Towers  of  Silence. 

Ahwaz  played  a  memorable  but  an  even 
less  distinguished  part  than  Mohammerah 
injthe  incidents  of  1857.  After  the  occu- 
pation of  the  latter  place,  three  steamers, 
the  Comet,  Planet,  and  Assyria,  with  three 
hundred  men,  and  three  gunboats  in  tow, 
were  detached  to  pursue  the  retreating 
force  up  the  river  to  Ahwaz.  There  the 
Persian  infantry,  seven  thousand  strong, 
with  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  was  found 
encamped  upon  the  right  bank  ;  a  garrison 
of  five  hundred  men  held  the  town  and 
fort  upon  the  opposite  shore.  No  sooner 
did  the  English  prepare  to  land  than  the 
garrison  decamped,  while  simultaneously 
the  defending  army  melted  into  the  desert. 
The  dissolution  was  not  less  complete 
than  when  the  mirage,  so  common  on  the 
neighboring  Chaldzean  plains,  wastes  on 
approach  into  thin  air.  It  is  true  that 
the  Persian  commander-in-chief  by  paying 
the  grand  vizier  a  bribe  of  ^8,000,  or  at 
the  rate  of  about  £1  for  every  man  who 
ran  away,  received  a  sword  of  honor  from 
the  shah.  But  no  historian  will  be  dis- 
posed to  speak  harshly  of  so  superlative  a 
sample  of  Eastern  equity. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Karun  to  for- 
eign commerce  in  October,  1888,  another 
small  settlement  called  Bunder-i-Nasiri, 
in  compliment  to  the  shah  (Nasr-ed-din) 
£ias  been  established  on  a  slight  elevation 


overlooking  the  river  at  the  point  below 
the  rapids  where  steamers  come  to  anchor, 
and  about  one  mile  south  of  the  native 
village.  So  far  the  reality  hardly  corre- 
sponds to  the  grandiloquence  of  the  title. 
The  place  consists  of  four  or  five  mat 
huts,  in  front  of  one  of  which  floats  the 
Persian  flag,  and  a  small  gun  is  planted  to 
fire  salutes  and  to  proclaim  the  majesty  of 
government.  Within  resides  the  deputy 
of  the  governor-general  of  Arabistan,  an 
official  named  Mirza  Akbar  Ali,  with 
whom  I  was  now  to  make  acquaintance, 
and  in  whom  I  found  a  model  type  of  the 
genus  Persian  subordinate  official  species* 
first-class  obstructionist.  Another  of  the 
mat  huts  is  tenanted  by  the  agent  of 
Messrs.  Lynch,  who  with  great  difficulty- 
obtained  permission  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence here,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  a  rent  of 
six  hundred  tomans  (£170)  a  year  for 
quarters  that  would  be  exorbitant  at  £j% 
This  preposterous  fine  —  for  it  is  nothing 
else  —  was  submitted  to  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  the  rent  of  a 
substantial  structure,  which  was  forthwith 
to  be  erected  by  the  Persian  government, 
with  a  suitable  shed  for  stores.  A  year 
has  since  elapsed,  and  the  new  residence 
is  as  much  in  nubibus  as  ever,  although  I 
have  not  heard  that  there  has  been  any 
consequent  abatement  of  rent. 

I  was  the  bearer  of  letters  of  recommen- 
dation from  the  British  resident  at  Bushire 
to  the  Nizam-es-Sultaneh,  governor-gen- 
eral of  Arabistan,  requesting  him  to  aid 
my  journey  by  means  of  the  Persian  steam 
launch,  the  Susa,  lately  placed  upon  the 
upper  river.  Being  already  three  days 
behind  time  at  Ahwaz,  I  heard  with  pleas- 
ure that  the  Susa  was  lying  at  anchor  above 
the  rapids,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Shushan  in  order  to  proceed  to  Shuster. 
I  therefore  called  upon  the  mirza  with  my 
letter  to  the  governor,  to  request  that  the 
Susa  might  be  ordered  to  start  upon  its 
journey  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. It  would  have  been  possible  for  me, 
and  far  better,  to  have  ordered  horses  on 
my  own  account  and  to  have  ridden  to 
Shuster,  the  distance  being  only  fifty-six 
miles  by  land.  But  I  was  informed  that 
the  route  might  be  impassable  from  rain 
and  mud,  and  —  I  did  not  yet  know  the 
mirza. 

The  latter  first  attempted  at  the  same 
time  to  put  me  off  and  to  vindicate  his 
own  official  importance  by  making  the 
plea  of  illness  an  excuse  for  not  receiving 
me.  I  replied  that  my  business  was 
urgent;  and  an  interview  was  accordingly 
arranged,  the  imaginary  illness  not  again 
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figuring  in  the  negotiations.  I  found  the 
Persian  seated  more  Persico  on  the 
ground  in  his  mat  hut,  with  a  carpet 
spread  in  front  of  him,  on  which  candles 
were  placed,  while  chairs  were  arranged 
opposite  for  myself  and  party.  At  first 
the  mirza  was  all  compliance.  After  a 
slight  show  of  hesitation  he  acceded  to 
my  request ;  the  boat  was  to  be  ready  to 
start  at  7  A.M.  on  the  following  morning, 
and  I  was  to  be  on  shore  at  6.30.  He  only 
required  to  see  my  passport,  a  demand 
-with  which  I  readily  complied,  the  more 
so  as  I  knew  that  he  could  not  read  a  word 
-of  it,  and  only  wished  to  make  a  show  of 
official  precision.  He  then  rambled  off 
into  a  lengthy  disquisition  upon  the  friend- 
ship of  Persia  and  England,  the  common 
interest  of  the  two  countries,  their  common 
friends  and  foes  (a  sly  dig  at  Russia),  and 
his  personal  desire,  to  which  Messrs. 
Lynches  agent  could  testify  (here  I  am 
afraid  that  I  exchanged  winks  with  that 
gentleman,  whose  life  had  been  rendered  a 
burden  to  him  for  six  months  by  the  ob- 
structive persecutions  of  the  mirza),  to 
promote  concord  between  these  heaven- 
-appointed  allies.  Having  been  for  three 
months  in  Persia,  I  was  now  quite  famil- 
iar with  this  formula,  which  I  had  many 
times  heard,  couched  in  almost  identical 
terms,  and,  I  imagine,  learnt  off  by  heart 
by  every  Persian  official  on  his  appoint- 
ment. However,  I  reciprocated  the  com- 
pliments, and  the  interview  closed. 

Throughout  this  colloquy  an  interested 
audience  had  watched,  without  taking  any 
part  in  the  proceedings.  On  either  side 
of  the  mirza  squatted  two  somewhat  lugu- 
brious looking  personages,  who  said  noth- 
ing, but  smoked  the  kalian  as  it  was 
passed  round.  One  of  them  was  minus 
an  eye,  which  gave  him  a  rather  ill-favored 
appearance,  but  their  mien  was  sufficiently 
distinguished  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
they  were  Persian  gentlemen  and  friends 
of  the  mirza.  It  transpired,  however,  that 
they  were  two  criminals  belonging  to  the 
ruling  family  of  the  Bakhtiari  tribe  in  the 
neighboring  mountains,  who  had  recently 
killed  their  brother  and  nephew  in  cold 
blood,  and  had  been  captured  while  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  mirza.  In  the  absence 
of  any  guardhouse,  they  were  now  being 
kept  in  the  mirza's  hut,  where  they  shared 
his  sleeping  apartment,  took  their  seats 
in  the  manner  described  at  the  durbar •, 
and  were  on  such  general  terms  of  famil- 
iarity that  upon  the  mirza  accepting  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  in  Messrs.  Lynch's  hut  a 
few  days  later,  he  asked  permission  to 
bring  his  two  guests  with  him.    The  har- 
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mony  was  enhanced  by  all  three  getting 
drunk.  Next  Whe  murderers  sat  two  green- 
turbaned  seyids,  descendants  of  the 
Prophet,  whose  personal  repute  and  illus- 
trious descent  lent  a  sort  of  balancing  odor 
of  sanctity  to  the  proceedings. 

December  27.  Before  7  A.M.,  I  was  on 
shore  with  my  baggage,  but  the  mules 
which  had  been  ordered  to  convey  the 
latter  to  the  Susa  were  not  forthcoming; 
while  the  engineer  was  loafing  about, 
waiting  for  instructions  from  the  mirza. 
Arousing  this  worthy,  I  requested  permis- 
sion to  proceed  at  once  in  pursuance  of 
his  promise  of  the  previous  evening.  I 
cannot  relate  in  detail  the  incidents  that 
ensued ;  but  I  may  summarize  them  by 
saying  that  the  next  three  hours  were 
consumed  in  frivolous  objections  by  the 
Persian,  who  had  either  repented  of  his 
premature  amiability,  or  was  frightened  at 
the  responsibility,  or  thought  the  occasion 
too  good  a  one  to  be  lost  for  demonstrat- 
ing his  own  importance.  He  now  pro- 
tested that  he  had  no  authority  to  act 
without  direct  orders  from  the  nizam,  that 
he  could  not  look  at  my  letters  to  the  latter, 
because  they  were  another  man's  property, 
and  that  he  must  have  a  formal  guarantee 
testifying  to  my  identity  and  absolving 
him  from  blame.  A  long  time  was  spent 
in  composing  this  ridiculous  document, 
which  had  to  be  torn  up  after  all,  when  I 
found  that  the  mirza  had  inserted  in  it 
an  order  to  him  from  Messrs.  Lynch  to 
despatch  the  Susa  —  an  ingenious  attempt 
to  inveigle  them  into  a  false  position 
—  and  a  statement  that  the  permission 
was  only  granted  because  1  had  official 
business  to  transact  with  the  governor, 
which  I  had  not.  It  became  necessary 
for  me  to  adopt  a  more  peremptory  tone 
and  to  insist  either  on  compliance  or  re- 
fusal. This  brought  the  mirza  to  his 
senses ;  but  another  long  interval  ensued 
while  the  revised  declaration  was  being 
drawn  up,  and  a  letter  of  explanation 
written  to  the  nizam ;  and  it  was  not  till 
eleven  o'clock  that  I  found  myself  on 
board  the  Susa,  and  an  hour  later  that  she 
started  under  weigh.  Exactly  five  hours 
had  been  consumed  in  the  diplomatic  ca- 
racoles of  the  mirza,  upon  whom  I  was 
sufficiently  human  to  vow  vengeance  if 
ever  I  arrived  at  Shuster. 

At  one  stage  of  the  morning's  contro- 
versy the  mat  hut  presented  an  even  more 
curious  scene  than  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. Not  only  were  the  same  dramatis 
persona  present  —  the  mirza  evolving  in- 
terminable excuses,  the  pair  of  respectable 
but  melancholy  fratricides,  the  two  holy 
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men,  and  ourselves ;  but  there  was  also  a 
Persian  gentleman  who  wanted  to  go  up 
in  the  Susa  himself,  and  had  intervened 
as  peacemaker ;  the  Arab  sheikh  of  Ah- 
waz,  a  dignified  old  gentleman  with  grey 
beard,  and  finally,  the  sheikh's  son,  carry- 
ing a  gun  to  protect  his  father,  whose  life 
was  threatened  by  a  blood-feud,  but  him- 
self attended  by  another  man  with  a  gun, 
being  in  reality  a  prisoner,  like  the  Bakh- 
tiari  couple,  and  having  been  sentenced  to 
the  sticks  for  an  act  of  robbery.  In  this 
mixed  society  of  seyids  and  scoundrels, 
gaolers  and  prisoners,  Persians,  Arabs, 
and  English  — as  diversified  amedjilis  on 
a  small  scale  as  was  ever  assembled  —  the 
momentous  question  was  fought  out  as  to 
whether  I  should  travel  sixty  miles  by 
river  or  by  road. 

George  N.  Curzon. 
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However  history  may  change  its  coun- 
tenance the  one  problem  which  is  the  heart 
of  it  remains  everlastingly  the  same. 
Through  all  thought  and  action,  all  civili- 
zation and  life  in  every  age,  there  beats 
the  sombre  monotone  of  one  question : 
What  does  it  mean  ?  Human  destiny  is  a 
problem  that  never  ends,  and  according  as 
men  have  answered  the  question,  so  have 
men  lived.  They  have  danced  to  it ;  they 
have  groaned  and  perished  under  it.  Na- 
tions and  races  have  felt  its  burden,  and 
they  have  risen  to  its  inspiration.  They 
have  made  life  beautiful  with  the  radiance 
of  Greece  or  strong  with  the  strength  of 
Rome,  ponderous  as  Egypt,  proud  as  Is- 
rael, dark  with  the  ugliness  of  Islam  or  of 
Scotland,  according  as  the  eternal  tone 
sounded  in  their  ears.  And  so,  too,  indi- 
viduals make  believe  to  fill  the  brief  hour 
with  light  and  song,  and  try  to  forget  that 
they  were  born  and  have  to  die.  Or  they 
turn  away  from  the  music  and  the  mirth, 
and  wrestling  drearily  with  the  destiny  of 
death  and  hereafter  meanwhile  forget  that 
they  might  live.  Or  with  Shakespeare's 
eye  and  Shakespeare's  calm  they  have 
known  both  the  beauty  and  the  darkness, 
have  seen  the  frolic  and  felt  its  pathos, 
and  having  done  their  worldly  task  and 
finished  joy  and  moan  have  gone  home  to 
quiet  consummation.  But  from  the  book 
of  Job  to  **  In  Memoriam  "  humanity  is 
still  only  a  rock  round  which  surge  the 
waters  ot  the  infinite,  and  its  clearest  light 


is  hung  about  thick  and  dark  with  the- 
shadow  of  destiny. 

The  true  significance  of  the  problem  is 
not  as  it  questions  the  darkness  but  as  it 
relates  to  the  light.  "  We  know  what  we 
are,  but  we  know  not  what  we  may  be." 
Death  reveals  no  secrets,  but  life  puts  us 
riddles  which  we  must  solve  or  perish. 
Even  religion  in  all  its  forms  bears  out 
the  justice  of  this  view  of  the  problem* 
For  these  forms,  though  they  are  distin- 
guished according  to  the  various  messages 
they  profess  to  bring  from  the  unknown,, 
yet  depend  for  their  most  sustaining  power 
upon  the  directions  they  have  to  deliver 
concerning  the  known.  The  pith  and 
marrow  of  a  religion  consist  in  its  ethics 
not  in  its  theology.  Religion  itself,  not 
ignoring  this,  appeals  to  man's  concern  in 
the  finite,  and  only  interprets  his  destiny 
by  projecting  that  finite  into  the  infinite* 
So  that  for  an  individual  the  true  reading 
of  the  problem  is  not,  "What  shall  be- 
come of  me  when  I  am  dead  ? "  but*. 
"What  does  this  life  mean  to  me?"  It 
is  possible  for  a  man  to  deny  the  super- 
natural and  live.  And  even  where  he 
finds  the  power  of  a  new  and  stronger  life 
accruing  to  him  from  a  belief  in  the  su- 
pernatural, he  still  must  begin  with  the 
facts  around  him  and  translate  his  divine 
faith  to  meet  the  elementary  issues  of 
human  affairs.  These  two  sides  together 
form  the  medal  of  life,  a  medal  on  whose 
obverse  may  be  traced  sprigs  of  flowers* 
implements  of  toil,  and  weapons  of  battle* 
and  at  the  foot  a  skull  and  bones,  but  on 
the  reverse  there  is  written  a  hieroglyphic 
which  no  eye  has  read. 

Perhaps  nowhere  else  in  the  history  of 
a  nation  do  we  find  these  two  sides  so  ab- 
solutely and  irreconcilably  dissevered  as 
in  the  antagonism  of  parties  which  reft 
asunder  English  life  in  the  early  part  and 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  —  the 
one  party  lightly  smiling  on  the  flower- 
sprigs  and  the  battle-gear,  the  other  too- 
darkly  pondering  the  hieroglyphic.  Cav- 
alier and  Puritan  may  be  taken  as  in  a 
sense  representing  the  comedy  and  the 
tragedy  of  life,  its  finite  and  Us  infinite, 
its  natural  and  its  supernatural.  Their 
opposition  presents  only  a  partial  phase 
of  the  profounder  problem.  Their  violent 
division  contains  little  of  philosophy  in 
it,  but  however  partial  and  however  exag- 
gerated both  sides  were,  they  embody  a 
historical  solution  under  which  a  philoso- 
phy may  be  found  to  lie.  To  Chilling- 
worth's  quaint  and  pathetical  humor,  the 
struggle  was  only  between  publicans  and 
sinners  on  the  one  side,  and  scribes  and 
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Pharisees  on  the  other.     Milton,  again, 
while  he  had  still  the  alternative  before 
him  of  espousing  either  side,  presented 
the  xhoice  as  it  appeared  to  him  in  his 
" L'Allegro  "  and   "II  Penseroso."    But 
Milton,  moving  in  his  seclusion  at  Horton 
between  the  sunshine  of  Euphrosyne  and 
the  secret  shades  of  woody  Ida's  inmost 
grove,  was  as  far  from  realizing  the  mirth 
of  the  Cavalier  as  he  was  from  being  dark- 
ened  by  the  moroseness  of  the  Puritan, 
and   was   incapacitated   by  his    idealism 
from  furnishing  a  true  picture  of  either  of 
the  fragmentary  sections  into  which  En- 
glish life   was   split.     His    deeper-toned 
picture  has  in  it  as  much  of  Ariel  as  the 
lighter  one  has  of  Puck.     The  Penseroso 
from  the  temper  of  his  mind  might  have 
been  a  Greek,  and  have  written  choruses 
to  the  "  Prometheus."     The  light-hearted 
Allegro,  poet  though  he   is,  could  never 
have  joined  hands  with  the  author  of  the 
•'  Ballad   on  a  Wedding."      Milton    has 
clarified  the  contrast  of  all  its  less  refined 
though  more  realistic  elements,  has  ideal- 
ized  both  ^sides,  and  has   translated  the 
merry  sinner  and  the  sad  Pharisee  into  the 
universal  tongue.     If  we  regard  the  con- 
trasted   pictures    through  the   refracting 
glass  of  Milton's  "visionary  rhyme,"  we 
lose  sight  of  the  veritable  features  of  which 
"  L'Allegro  "  and  "  II  Penseroso  "  are^an 
unhistorical  reflex.     We  must  read  Chil- 
lingworth's  epigram  into  Milton's  poem, 
and  see  Pharisee  and  sinner  as  they  were. 
From  their  earliest  emergence  as  Non- 
conformists of  the  Reformation  epoch,  or 
to  speak  with  greater  historical  accuracy 
(since  they  did  partially  conform),  from 
their  first  appearance  as  the  ultra-Protes- 
tants of  the  Tudor  period,  the  Puritans 
held  upan:ideal  of  life  which  even  at  its 
best  represented  only  one  side  of  the  truth 
and  one  which  embodied  elements  essen- 
tially false  in  themselves.     Their  restless 
and  fermenting  zeal  exerted  itself  as  a  con- 
tinual protest  against  the  gracious  world- 
liness  of  the  Renascence,  and  when  that 
zeal  became   more  and  more  active  and 
Puritan  influence  effectively  powerful,  as 
happened  before  the  close  01  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  awoke  a  reactive  movement 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Renas- 
cence ideal.     It  hardly  touched  men  like 
Sidney  and  Shakespeare,  but  it  succeeded 
in    introducing    into    English   life    and 
thought  a  rupture  which  grew  ever  wider. 
The  humanists  drew  away  from  the  zeal- 
ots as   Erasmus    had   drawn  away  from 
Luther.     The  more  serious  element  be- 
came shy  of  contact  with  all  this  gracious 
worldliness  and  left  dramatists  and  poets 
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to  address  themselves  to  a  changed  audi- 
ence. Now  this  Puritan  antagonism  did 
not  proceed  originally  from  a  loathing  of 
the  stage;  it  sprung  from  a  religious 
ground.  It  was  an  objection  founded  on 
religious  principle,  and  Shakespeare  was- 
tabooed  and  anathematized  as  heartily  as 
ever  Dryden  or  Congreve.  The  result 
was  that  long  before  Puritanism  had  as- 
sumed the  supremacy,  ithad  driven  poetry 
and  the  drama  into  open  protest.  When 
the  Puritans  came  to  usurp  seriousness  to> 
themselves  as  their  own  special  quality, 
and  were  now  presenting  seriousness  in  a 
light  which  was  never  prepossessing  and 
was  frequently  odious,  those  who  deemed 
that  this  world  was  worth  living  in,  as  well 
as  dying  in,  revolted  from  such  a  travesty, 
and  were  impelled  to  lay  an  exaggerated 
emphasis  on  the  other  side  of  life. 

This  emphasis  of  revolt  finds  expression 
in  the  view  of  life  upheld  by  the  Cavalier 
poets.  With  these  life  was  in  the  main  a 
matter  of  love  among  the  roses. 

Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved 
Three  whole  days  together. 

The  Cavalier's  joyous  temperament  sought 
only  the  light  of  ladies'  eyes,  the  sparkle 
of  the  wine-bowl,  and  a  song  that  had  the 
ring  of  Rupert's  march  in  it,  — 

Carabine  slung,  stirrup  well  hung, 
Flagon  at  saddlebow  merrily  swung. 

It  was  enough  for  him  if  Julia  smiled,  and 
the  hours  slipped  to  the  passing  of  the 
toast  and  a  chorus  of  "  Begone,  Dull 
Care."  Robert  Herrick,  last  of  the  Eliza- 
bethans, sat  in  his  vicarage  in  Devon  and 
lisped  hedonistic  <  songs  like  a  bibulous 
Oriental  deity.  Suckling,  concerned  as  he 
was  in  laying  siege  to  the  Lady  Froths  of 
court  with  that  "brisk  impudence"  of 
which  he  was  the  first  professional  mas- 
ter, would  scarcely  trouble  to  write  down 
^the  verses  that  make  his  name  remem- 
bered. Lovelace,  "the  handsomest  man 
in  his  generation,"  with  his  "incompar- 
ably graceful"  manners,  chirruped  on 
every  tree  while  the  summer  lasted,  and 
when  the  winter  came,  having  squandered 
a  fortune,  died  of  starvation  in  a  cellar. 
Carew,  the  first,  and  according  to  some  the 
best,  of  the  group,  devoted  his  fine  talent 
almost  entirely  to  praise  of  the  rosy  lip 
and  the  rosy  glass,  and  wrote  of  love's 
raptures  with  an  exuberance  that  makes 
one  of  his  best  poems  unfit  to  be  quoted. 
The  Cavalier  was  not  aweary  to  be  rid  of 
this  world.  He  saw  it,  and  to  him  it  was 
all  very  good.  He  could  record  his  emo- 
tions because  he  did  not  suspect  them* 
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He  could  hold  up  the  mirror  to  natural 
beauty,  because  he  did  not  mistrust  its 
significance.  Parson  Herrick's  song  "To 
the  Virgins "  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
Cavalier's  view  of  life  and  reveals  the 
secret  of  the  Cavalier's  art ;  but  the  face 
of  a  Puritan  like  Cheynell  (that  member  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  who  at  Chil- 
lingworth's  burial  cursed  the  dead  body 
over  the  open  grave)  would  have  turned 
green  with  disgust  could  he  have  heard  a 
Christian  divine  trilling 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 
Old  time  is  still  a-flying 

This  is  the  Cavalier's  protest  against  the 
incomplete,  gaunt,  and  deformed  ideal  of 
the  Puritan. 

"Where  the  rose  reigns  and  locks  with  oint- 
ment shine, 
Let  rigid  Cato  read  these  lines  of  mine. 

We  observe  its  limitation,  its  want  and 
waste,  its  frivolity  and  insipidity,  its  ele- 
vation of  coquetry  and  flirting  into  man's 
chief  end,  its  regard lessness  of  exalted 
motive  except  when  the  war-note  sounds, 
and  then  a  thrill  of  bravery  leaps  into 
words  eloquent  of  the  ideal  soldier :  — 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more. 

It  is  possible  that  too  much  as  well  as 
too  little  may  be  made  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  If  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and 
the  glory  of  them  were  to  the  Puritan  the 
allurements  of  Satan,  the  Cavalier  was 
only  too  ready  to  build  up  therein  a  heaven 
of  his  own.  Neither  saw  the  full  meaning 
of  the  vision  of  life.  The  Puritan  recoiled 
from  its  glory  and  its  bounty  as  from 
something  that  imperilled  his  eternal  wel- 
fare ;  the  Cavalier  with  his  limitations  was 
unfit  to  realise  its  deeper  purposes.  If  the 
Puritan  wanted  sunshine,  the  Cavalier 
wanted  shadow.  If  the  Cavalier  lived  too 
much  like  the  butterfly,  the  Puritan  lived 
too  much  like  the  worm.  With  their  lim- 
ited range  the  Cavaliers  had  never  looked 
seriously  upon  death ;  they  felt  none  of 
the  tragedy  of  life,  but  lived  on  in  the  sun- 
beam of  royal  favor  or  under  the  smiles 
of  their  mistresses  like  a  cluster  of  beau- 
tiful, musical,  merry  insects. 

We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the  old  Pu- 
ritan or  the  new  because  he  deems  that 
life  has  more  serious  concerns  than  gath- 
ering rosebuds.  It  is  no  very  strong  creed 
to  carry  one  through  life  and  face  the  des- 
tinies with.  But  the  antagonism  which 
Puritanic  narrowness  provoked  did  not 
rest  with  the  light  laugh  of  the  Cavalier. 


It  deepened.  The  sensuous  tenderness 
and  touching  grace  of  some  of  the  Cava* 
lier  poets,  while  representing  an  inade- 
quate view  of  life,  were  only  dwelling  on 
human  needs  with  an  easy  emphasis  which 
Puritanism  was  rendering  necessary  by  its 
denial  of  them.  But  when  the  Puritans 
deepened  the  emphasis  on  their  side  and 
sought  to  enforce  their  crude  conception 
of  seriousness  with  the  fetters  of  a  social 
despotism,  they  drove  seriousness  out  of 
the  minds  of  tlieir  opponents.  A  divorce 
was  introduced  into  the  harmony  of  ex- 
istence and  the  soul's  life  held  up  as  dis- 
tinct from  and  opposed  to  that  of  the 
body.  Contempt  was  thrown  upon  the 
world  and  the  flesh,  and  things  beautiful 
were  regarded  either  with  callousness  or 
with  hatred.  Life  was  sought  to  be  made 
entirely  spiritual,  and  the  spiritual  life  was 
clothed  in  such  a  grotesque  garb  that 
poetry  was  forced  from  spiritual  things 
into  a  more  intimate  alliance  with  the 
other  side  of  life.  A  soul  was  held  to 
be  identical  with  Puritanism  and  was 
thought  to  be  a  discreditable  possession. 
When  the  Puritanism,  therefore,  broke 
down,  what  usurped  its  place  was  this 
other  side  of  the  truth  driven  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme,  distorted,  and  converted  into 
what  was  as  truly  a  caricature  of  mirth  as 
the  Puritan  ideal  was  a  caricature  of  so- 
lemnity. The  nation  had  had  enough  and 
to  spare  of  seriousness  and  now  it  plunged 
into  riot  and  revelry.  When  the  drama 
was  once  more  free  to  make  way,  it  spoke 
through  such  organs  as  Nell  Gwynne  and 
Mrs.  Behn,  and  rather  plumed  itself  than 
otherwise  upon  its  identity  with  mere 
worldliness  and  mere  flesh.  It  was  only 
that  the  Puritans  were  themselves  incapa- 
ble of  poetry,  although  that  also  is  true. 
All  the  social  and  spiritual  influences  of 
the  tyranny  which  they  instituted  are  as 
faithfully  reflected  in  the  contemporary 
and  succeeding  poetry  as  they  are  in  the 
politics  and  court  life  of  the  Restoration, 
as  they  are  in  its  philosophy  so  hard  and 
material,  in  its  theology  so  cold  and  ra- 
tionalistic, in  its  religion  so  formal  and 
worldly,  in  its  theatre,  its  public  manners, 
its  private  life. 

Here,  then,  is  the  Puritan  solution  of 
the  human  problem.  Psychologically  it  is 
made  to  consist  in  a  divorce  between 
spirit  and  sense,  and  historically  this  di- 
vorce is  founded  upon  a  religious  ground. 
It  was  their  religion  which  made  the  Pu- 
ritans discard  all  the  poetic  constituents  of 
life,  split  sense  away  from  spirit,  relegate 
this  world  and  this  body  to  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  devil,  and  seek  their  human 
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-consummation  through  the  development 
of  spirit  alone.  This  implies  a  radical 
mistake  in  their  philosophy  of  life  quite 
apart  from  the  extravagant  details  through 
which  their  spiritual  development  aimed 
at  realizing  itself ;  and  it  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant when  we  consider  the  extent  to 
which  the  religious  sentiment  has  always 
been  combined  with  the  poetic,  and  re- 
ligion in  all  its  forms  has  not  only  allied 
itself  with  poetry  but  depended  upon 
creative  art  for  its  emotional  sustenance. 
For  poetry  is  not  merely  a  native  instinct 
of  our  humanity  as  it  is  an  instinct  of  the 
bird  to  sing ;  it  is  besides  in  a  special  and 
peculiar  sense  an  instinct  of  religion.  In 
approaching  the  divine,  man  has  always 
sought  for  a  rhythmic  utterance  of  his 
-spiritual  needs  and  aspirations,  and  the 
voice  of  prayer  has  always  blended  itself 
with  the  voice  of  praise,  whether  in  words 
or  music  Prophet  and  bard  hold  the 
same  divine  mission,  and  poetry  has  been 
and  is  the  highest  vehicle  of  approach  to 
-God,  the  fiery  chariot  that  bears  man 
heavenwards. 

Even  in  the  England  of  Puritan  times, 
troubled  as  it  was  and  inauspicious  to 
poetry,  there  was  beyond  the  strife  a 
circle  of  quiet  like  that  cloistered  peace 
into  which  Milton  withdrew  to  write 
44  Paradise  Lost,"  and  there  we  find  a 
cluster  of  religious  poets  interpreting  the 
needs  of  the  spiritual  life  with  an  inspira- 
tion that  even  now  has  power  to  sweeten 
and  to  soothe.  The  plainest  requirements 
of  the  human  soul  are  idealized  under  the 
light  they  bring,  and  its  vaguest  yearnings 
are  made  to  assume  a  bodily  and  realistic 
complexion.  There  is  George  Sandys 
whom  Lord  Falkland  praised.  There  is 
George  Herbert  whose  wistful  trust  and 
mingled  longing  and  resignation  touch  the 
universal  chord,  who  can  tell  in  a  single 
couplet  the  entire  secret  of  Christian 
peace  when  he  says  :  — 

Methought  I  heard  one  calling  "  Child  I  " 
And  I  replied,  ••  My  Lord  I  " 

and  whose  single  poem  "On  Sunday," 
which  he  sung  to  his  lute  the  Sunday  be- 
fore he  died,  is  worth  the  whole  library  of 
literature  the  Puritans  have  given  us  on 
the  Sabbath  question:  — 

O  day  most  calm,  most  bright — 
The  week  were  dark  but  for  thy  light. 

Again,  there  is  Crashaw,  who  though  he 
passed  through  no  spiritual  stress  makes 
us  feel  the  fresh  rapture  of  love  with  which 
fie  binds  earth  to  heaven.  He  is  rendered 
all  the  more  human  by  the  haunting  need 


that  brought  him  aJon$  ttoe  way  trodden 
by  St.  Theresa  to  touch  the  robes  of 
the  Mater  Dolorosa.  There  is  Henry 
Vaughan,  whose  poem,  "The  Retreat/* 
preludes  that  of  Wordsworth  upon  the 
heaven  that  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy : 

Happv  those  early  hours  when  I 
Shined  in  my  angel  infancy. 

His  longing  — 

That  I  might  once  more  reach  that  plain, 
Where  I  have  left  my  glorious  train  — 

is  the  source,  almost  in  the  same  language, 
of  the  later  poet's  intimation  that  "  Trail- 
ing clouds  of  glory  do  we  come  from  God 
who  is  our  home.'1  There  is  Quarles,  and 
there  is  Habington,  whose  "  Castara,"  like 
Vaughan's  first  love,  became  for  him  a 
revelation  and  embodiment  of  the  divine. 
Having  mentioned  these,  we  have  men- 
tioned all  the  religious  poets  of  the  period 
(except  Milton,  who  dwells  apart)  whom 
posterity  has  thought  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, but  Puritanism,  our  most  intense 
English  form  of  religion,  has  produced  no 
poetry  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  idle  to 
regard  Andrew  Marvell  as  a  Puritan  poet, 
though  he  did  for  Puritanism  what  it 
would  never  do  for  itself,  —  wrote  for  it  ' 
one  fine  song.  Religion  enters  into  his 
verse  only  in  an  undertone  that  might  as 
properly  proceed  from  a  Brahmin  as  from 
a  Puritan. 

There  is  at  least  one  volume  extant  of 
genuine  Puritan  verse,  George  Wither's 
"  Hallelujah,"  and  in  this  writer's  conver* 
sion  we  have  summary  illustration  of  the 
relations  of  Puritan  to  poet.  Remarkable, 
as  a  young  man,  for  his  ardent  and  impul- 
sive nature,  a  gallant  as  well  as  a  satirist, 
and  as  ready  to  sing  the  praises  of  beauty 
as  to  scourge  abuses,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  political  conflict,  and  preserving 
in  his  later  years  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
youth,  he  put  on  the  whole  armor  of  Puri- 
tanism as  he  cast  off  the  old  garments  of 
worldliness.  In  1641  he  published  his 
"Hallelujah,"  dedicating  to  "the  Repre- 
sentative Bodies  of  these  Kingdoms  "  this 
"  Sweet  perfume  of  pious  praises  com- 
pounded according  to  jhe  art  of  the  spir- 
itual apothecary  to  further  performance 
of  thankful  devotions."  His  preface  is 
peculiarly  characteristic.  He  not  only 
laments  the  "muddle  of  dirt"  with  whicn 
his  early  poems  had  defiled  him,  but  in 
view  of  the  "  profane  songs  now  delighted 
in  to  the  dishonor  of  our  language  and  our 
religion,"  he  petitions  that  Parliament,  by 
its  wisdom  and  piety,  will  provide  for  the 
suppression  of  such,  and  will  by  senatorial 
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edict  enjoin  the  use  of  the  "  Hallelujah  " 
instead.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is 
the  more  ludicrous  —  Wither  holding  up 
his  ••  Hallelujah  "  and  groaning  over  the 
lyrics  of  his  youth,  or  Wither  petitioning 
Parliament  that  Herrick  should  be  inter- 
dicted and  the  "  Hallelujah  "  legalized. 
He  is  now  chiefly  remembered  For  one 
song :  — 

Shall  I  wasting  in  despair 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair  ? 

Think  of  his  remorse  on  reading  over 
again  this  lyric,  and  of  the  fatuity  that 
claimed  Parliamentary  approval  for  lines 
such  as  the  following  upon  a  house-heat- 
ing !  What  would  Burns  not  have  made 
of  the  subject ! 

Among  those  points  of  neighborhood 
Which  our  forefathers  did  allow, 

That  custom  in  esteem  hath  stood 
Which  we  do  put  in  practice  now : 

For  when  their  friends  new  dwellings  had, 

Them  thus  they  welcome  thither  made. 

Or  again,  "  Upon  a  Ride  in  the  Country :  " 

With  what  great  speed,  with  how  much  ease, 
On  this  Thy  creature  am  I  borne, 

Which  at  my  will  and  how  I  please 
Doth  forward  go  and  back  return  1 

One  can  hardly  credit  them  to  come  from 
the  same  pen.  Yet  there  are  hundreds 
such  in  the  volume  —  upon  walking  to 
church  and  walking  from  church,  upon 
parents  having  children  and  parents  hope- 
ful of  children;  songs  to  sing  when  we 
put  off  our  apparel,  and  songs  to  sing 
when  we  cannot  sleep ;  verses  upon  all 
manner  of  subjects,  written  for  all  manner 
of  people,  from  man  in  general  and  woman 
in  general,  to  the  widower  or  widow  de- 
prived of  a  troublesome  yoke-fellow  —  all 
in  all  a  bundle  of  poverty-stricken  dog- 
gerel. The  poet's  art  was  ruined  by  his 
change  of  faith. 

Withers  appeal  to  Parliament  intro- 
duces an  element  indissolubly  associated 
with  Puritan  fervor,  that  inherent  ten- 
dency to  propagandists  which  ended  in 
the  organized  coercion,  political,  social, 
and  religious,  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
Puritan  could  not  rest  in  his  own  fervid 
faith  ;  he  was  impelled  to  assume  the  pre- 
rogative of  interference;  and  because  in 
his  eyes,  as  they  were  in  Chrysostom's, 
all  secular  shows  wece  a  joy  to  Satan,  be- 
cause he  himself  believed  that  the  bright- 
ness of  Greek  life  could  be  lovable  only 
to  "owls  educated  in  the  Cimmerian 
darkness  of  Anti-Christ,"  when  his  hour 
came,  he  said  emphatically  that  such 
things  must  not  be.    This    interdictory 


attitude  towards  alien  elements  becomes- 
the  important  item  of  account  when  we 
consider  the  influence  of  Puritanism  upoo 
English  life  and  literature.  But  the  Pu- 
ritan faith  may  also  be  considered  by  itself 
and  tested  on  its  own  merits.  When  we 
adduce  the  Puritan  earnestness  and  fervor,, 
sustained  with  such  loyalty  as  theirs,  and 
amid  such  difficulties  as  they  encountered, 
there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  At  its  best 
it  constituted  a  sublimity  of  life  sufficient 
to  have  raised  them  to  the  highest  range 
of  spiritual  greatness,  if  they  could  have 
possessed  the  sincerity  and  the  serious- 
ness without  the  dogma.  But  these  were 
related  as  cause  and  effect.  They  at- 
tained to  this  sincerity  and  seriousness 
simply  because  they  had  that  view  of  life 
which  their  creed  inculcated. 

Tested  by  its  own  merits  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  Puritan  is  not  the  greatest 
possible ;  it  is  not  even  equal  to  the 
earnestness  of  the  best  Christianity.  We 
might  compare  it  with  the  earnestness  of 
mediaeval  Catholicism;  with  the  full  and 
sweet  fervor  with  which  Anselm  bound 
humanity  to  the  feet  of  God  ;  or  with  the 
compassionate  idealism  of  St.  Francis; 
or  even  with  the  languors  of  the  "  De  Imi- 
tatione,"  whose  half  Puritanic  refrain  of 
vanitas  vanitatum  communicates  the 
secret  of  spiritual  consolation  in  its  wist- 
ful pleading  for  sympathy  ;  and  thus  com- 
paring we  should  And  in  the  Puritan's 
earnestness  a  note  of  something  harsh  and 
even  outside  the  range  of  kind  humanity. 
We  should  find  the  spirit  of  mediaeval 
Catholicism  rise  as  far  above  the  spirit  of 
Puritan  preaching  as  the  •*  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress "  falls  below  the  "  Divina  Com  media  " 
and  the  vision  of  Beatrice.  But  even  as 
a  Protestant  movement,  recoiling  as  it 
did  into  an  extreme  hatred  of  Popery, 
Puritanism  has  the  incompleteness  of  all 
violent  reactions,  and  its  ideal  appears 
fragmentary  when  set  beside  the  Protes- 
tantism of  Hooker,  and  Chilli ngworth,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor.  The  religion  of  these 
Anglicans  included  within  their  range  of 
vision  wide  spheres  of  human  endeavor 
while  they  sought  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  %. 
that  of  the  Puritan  is  only  a  fevered  iso- 
lation. 

Or  we  might  compare  the  Puritan  seri- 
ousness with  other  English  seriousness  of 
the  same  epoch.  Soon  after  the  English 
Reformation  was  settled  and  while  Puri- 
tanism was  just  rising  into  strength,  Spen- 
ser published  his  "Snepberd's  Calendar**" 
and  began  to  write  the  **  Fairy  Queen."  A. 
little  later,  when  Nicholas  Bound  was 
formulating    the    Puritan    characteristic 
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'dogma  of  the  Sabbath,  Shakespeare  was 
•writing  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  and 
was  already  engaged  upon  "  Hamlet." 
Later  still  when  Puritanism  like  the  bla- 
tant beast  had  spewed  a  hundred  devour- 
ing and  irreconcilable  sects,  each  with  its 
formula  that  could  measure  the  universe 
and  the  soul  of  man,  and  all  of  them  united 
only  by  their  common  antipathy  to  what  is 
rational  and  what  is  beautiful,  Lord  Falk- 
land was  holding  those  social  gatherings 
at  Tew  which  amid  the  strife  and  heat  of 
that  age  were  like  fountains  of  water  in 
<lry  places.  When  the  Puritans  had  issued 
victorious  and  were  striving  to  bind  the 
intellect  of  England  in  bands  of  iron,  when 
they  were  endeavoring  their  utmost  to 
bring  the  country  to  a  state  of  spiritual 
•destitution  that  would  have  rendered  her 
"unfit  to  produce  a  literature  at  all,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  true  Elizabethan  and  poet  in  all  but 
the  verse,  let  his  imagination  bloom  into  a 
renewed  luxuriance  of  the  Renascence  in 
his  "Holy  Living"  and  "Holy  Dying," 
^and  in  his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying"  vin- 
dicated the  authority  of  reason  against 
Presbyterial  Calvinism.  If  we  consider 
the  age  in  which  the  Puri.tans  lived,  the 
age  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  of  Lord 
Falkland  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  recollect 
that  it  was  the  aim  of  Puritanism  to  crush 
at  once  the  Renascence  and  the  Anglican 
revival  of  which  these  men  were  the  gen- 
uineiissue ;  if  we  consider  further  the  start 
which  England  had  made  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  observe  how  the  poetic  bravery 
-of  Elizabethan  life  was  dashed  and  its 
beauty  soiled  as  Puritan  influence  became 
strong,  we  shall  not  lightly  say  that  the 
Puritans  were  the  right  men  for  the  right 
place,  without  first  reflecting  how  far  the 
need  for  their  existence  was  a  necessity 
of  their  own  creation. 

The    radical    mistake    of  the   Puritan 
view  and  of  every  view  of  life  which  tends 
thitherwards  lay  in  their  divorce  between 
spirit  and  sense.    The  difference  between 
this  and  other  religious  views  familiar  to 
-English  minds,  is  a  difference  of  degree 
rather  than  of  kind.     The  mistake  is  a 
radical  one;   in  Puritanism  the  error  is 
only  intensified.    All  the  fluctuating  forms 
x>f  this  error  are  only  repetitions  of  the 
/-error  made  by  the  anchorites  of  the  early 
•  Catholic  Church  and  uplifted  in  monumen- 
-  tal  absurdity  on    the  pillar  of   Simeon. 
The  poetic  ideal  is  "  to  see  life  clearly  and 
to  see  it  whole."    One  who  rendered  to 
) poetry  his  most  profound  devotion  as  a 
ifaith  has  so  expressed  it ;  and  the  utter- 
ance of  poetry  must  possess  moreover 
**  the  accent  of  high  seriousness  born  of 


absolute  sincerity."  This  was  to  some 
extent  the  ideal  Of  the  Hebrew  bards. 
It  was  the  ideal  of  Athens,  the  ideal  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Goethe*  It  implies  that 
view  of  life  which  has  regard  for  the  en- 
tire harmony  of  man's  being,  which  with- 
out dissevering  spirit  from  sense  seeks  to 
combine  the  complex  and  discordant  ele- 
ments of  existence  in  a  way  that  will 
render  necessary  the  absolute  sacrifice  of 
no  integral  part.  The  Puritan  ideal  is  the 
religious  ideal  intensified  to  a  white  beaW 
It  seeks  to  reach  the  divine  by  debasing 
the  human,  to  make  the  tree  shoot  higher 
by  cutting  off  the  branches.  While  the 
highest  effort  of  poetry  is  never  either 
purely  sensuous  or  purely  spiritual  but 
that  strong  health  which  grows  out  of 
their  fusion,  Puritanism  throws  degrading 
epithets  at  the  sensuous  nature  and  seeks 
victory  by  sacrifice  and  suppression.  The 
result  instead  of  being  healthy  is  morbid. 
Even  at  its  best  .Puritanism,  and  every 
such  faith,  is  morbid.  The  spirit  of  man 
will  not  endure  this  divorce.  The  phys- 
ical organism  cannot  be  peeled  off.  No 
agony  of  asceticism  or  of  religion  can  ever 
purge  away  the  sensuous  nature.  The 
highest  life  is  as  much  a  life  of  the  seen  as 
it  is  of  the  unseen  universe,  and  whether 
he  be  fanatic  or  philosopher  it  is  only  by 
a  mutilation  of  his  being  that  a  man  can 
reach  the  Beautiful  Gates  if  he  perpetrates 
this  divorce  between  spirit  and  sense. 
Mind  and  body,  faith  and  reason,  thought 
and  passion,  soul,  intellect,  and  senses  are 
one  life  and  not  several,  and  the  divorce 
which  any  such  theory,  be  it  religious  or 
philosophical,  introduces  into  the  life  of 
man,  is  one  which  nature  herself  never  in- 
stituted, and  one  for  which  nature  always 
takes  her  revenge. 

The  question'then  with  which  religion 
faces  the  problem  is,  "  What  will  become 
of  me  when  I  die  ?  "  The  other  form  is 
that  which  underlies  poetry,  "  What  is  the 
highest  meaning  of  this  life  for  man?" 
All  true  literature  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold 
said,  a  criticism  of  life  ;  and  this  is  what 
poetry  does  more  than  other  literature,  far 
more  than  Puritanism  or  any  phase  of 
religion  akin  to  it ;  it  regards  the  problem 
of  life  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  will 
now  endure  to  be  regarded.  It  recognize* 
the  darkness  and  knows  the  hopelessness 
of  groping  in  it  by  the  help  of  fitful  false 
gleams  struck  from  "  the  everlasting  flint." 
It  looks  upon  the  hieroglyphic,  and  ac- 
knowledges its  impotence  to  interpret.  It 
turns  to  the  light,  and  finding  that  man's 
destiny  is  concerned  more  with  health 
here  than  salvation  hereafter,  it  seeks  to 
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unravel  the  finite  ends  of  those  threads 
that  stretch  into  the  infinite,  and  to  weave 
them  into  an  harmonious  woof  blended 
with  shining  colors  of  "  the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land."  Or  it  catches  those 
best  swift  moments  of  evanescent  emotion, 
44 passions  caught  V  the  midway  swim  of 
sea,"  or  those  noblest  and  brightest  flashes 
of  human  action,  and  fixes  them  jewelled  in 
the  human  firmament.  Or  it  transforms 
and  recombines  the  wayward  materials  of 
human  life,  and  purifying  them  of  every 
element  of  death,  presents  them  in  im- 
mortal transfiguration. 

Fleet  the  years, 
And  still  the  poet's  page  holds  Helena 
At  gaze  from  topmost  Troy. 

But  its  power  and  its  assurance  of  as- 
cendancy rest  always  upon  its  truthfulness 
to  human  nature  and  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  It  knows  that  we  cannot  rid  our- 
selves of  this  world  nor  of  any  part  of  our- 
selves; and  seeking  as  it  does  instinc- 
tively the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
healthful  life,  it  knows  also  that  this  life  is 
found  where  no  such  riddance  is  attempt- 
ed. It  is  ethical  indeed,  in  the  sense  in 
which  all  true  art  is  ethical,  but  such  eth- 
ical quality  is  found  in  the  presentation  of 
results  conspicuous  for  no  marked  and 
positive  didacticism  rather  than  in  dicta- 
tion of  the  process  by  which  health  is 
attained.  Poetry  never  preaches.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  undying  need  that  consciously 
or  unconsciously  dwells  in  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  us,  the  need  to  be  human. 
To  meet  this  need  it  idealizes  and  harmo- 
nizes the  humanity  that  is  our  favorite 
heritage,  and  ignoring  the  feebler  distinc- 
tions that  havo  regard  for  only  a  partial 
section  of  our  being,  it  presents  us  with  a 
satisfying  fulness  of  a  human  and  earthly 
ideal.  John  G.  Dow. 


From  The  National  Review. 
A  SURREY  HOME. 

The  corner  of  Surrey  in  which  I  have 
made  my  home  is  a  land  of  heather  and 
pines,  and  ray  little  house  is  built  in  the 
middle  of  a  wood  of  these  dark,  stead- 
fast trees,  and  seems  almost  like  a  bird's 
nest,  with  the  waving  boughs,  and  flitting 
lights  and  shades  falling  softly  round  it. 
On  stormy  nights,  when  the  heavy  white 
and  purple  clouds  are  hurrying  across  the 
dark  blue  sky,  before  the  wind,  it  rocks 
like  a  veritable  bird's  nest,  with  the  rock- 
ing, wailing  pine-trees. 


In  one  of  his  books  Ruskin  calls  these 
pines  "  flakes  and  falling  fragments  of  the 
night ; "  but  when  he  wrote  these  words, 
he  was  thinking  of  a  pine  wood  on  a  still*, 
moonless  night,  when  the  heavy  branches 
massed  against  the  dim  grey  sky  are  black 
and  eerie,  and  looking  up,  the  stars  seem 
lost,  entangled  in  the  thick  foliage,  while 
the  intense  silence  grows  full  of  fear  and 
mystery,  as  though  awaiting  some  ap- 
proaching resistless  doom;  then,  indeed, 
they  seem  "falling  fragments  of  night.'* 
But  look  at  them  in  the  brightness  of  the 
morning,  when,  stirred  by  a  light  breeze 
into  lyrical  utterance,  their  blue-green 
branches  waving  joyfully,  they  fill  the 
crisp  air  with  the  sea-song  their  voices- 
echo  so  faithfully,  and  while  their  ruddy 
stems  gleam  in  the  sun,  like  tangible  pil- 
lars of  fire,  they  scatter  showers  of  fra- 
grant gold  dust  from  their  pale  flowers* 
until  the  dull  brown  of  the  ground  beneath, 
them  grows  as  yellow  as  the  sands  of  that 
ocean  whose  voice  is  as  their  own.  Look- 
ing at  them  thus,  there  are  few  brighter  or 
more  utterly  joyous  things  in  nature ;  for 
it  is  the  proud,  calm  joy  of  conscious 
strength,  won  by  noble  battling  against 
storm  and  drought  and  barren,  stony  earth* 
not  the  feverish,  clutching  joy  of  feebler 
trees,  needing  so  many  gifts  they  could 
not  win  for  themselves  before  they  will 
blossom  and  rejoice.  Until  I  understood 
the  eternal  law  of  compensations,  of  which 
Emerson  speaks  when  he  says :  — 

Heartily  know, 
When  half-gods  go 
The  gods  arrive. 

I  often  wondered  why  the  voice  of  these 
dark,  steadfast  trees  was  so  much  stronger 
than  the  voices  of  their  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. The  wind  playing  on  the  poplars- 
draws  forth  a  delicate  music ;  the  beeches 
and  limes  are,  as  it  were,  lutes  and  lyres, 
suggesting  beautiful  gardens  and  fair 
faces,  and  happy  love  in  placid  valleys; 
but  the  pine  song  is  like  the  organ  music 
in  some  grand  old  Gothic  cathedral,  to> 
which  an  invisible  choir  answers  as  it 
rises  in  a  solemn  chant  of  thanksgiving 
and  triumph,  full  of  wonder  indeed,  and 
tears,  but  climbing  above  them  by  unfal- 
tering faith  in  the  star-reaching  power  God 
has  given  to  humanity,  if  it  will  only  put 
forth  its  strength  and  strive. 

On  still  days  when  the  wind,  the  breath 
of  inspiration,  is  away,  there  is  deep  si- 
lence amongst  the  pines ;  for  the  birds  do 
not  love  these  dark,  solemn  trees,  though 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  wood  the  little  tree- 
creeper  (Certhia  familiaris)  may  be  seen* 
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swiftly  gliding  up  the  trunks,  diligently 
searching  for  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds, 
and  sometimes  there  comes  a  great  sound 
of  chattering  from  a  pair  of  cross-bills 
(Loxia  curvirostra\  and  the  brilliant  or- 
ange-red plumage  of  the  male  bird  gleams 
against  the  dark  green  pine  boughs  like  a 
tropical  flower,  as  he  skilfully  extracts  the 
seeds  from  the  fir  cones  with  his  awkward- 
looking  beak. 

There  is  often,  too,  a  great  patter  of 
hurrying  feet,  sounding  almost  like  a  band 
of  frightened  children  scampering  down 
some  echoing  old  corridor,  as  the  little 
red  brown  squirrels  run  merrily  from  tree 
to  tree  along  the  branches,  making  appar- 
ently as  much  noise  and  fuss  as  they  pos- 
sibly can.  These  little  creatures  seem 
utterly  fearless,  and  will  skip  about  from 
branch  to  branch  above  your  head,  if  they 
think  you  are  watching  them,  chuckling 
like  a  flock  of  wood  pigeons,  or  impudent 
starlings,  evidently  enjoying  your  inability 
to  follow  or  catch  them.  Sometimes  an 
inquisitive  squirrel  will  even  run  up  the 
side  of  my  house,  which  is  thickly  covered 
with  ivy,  clematis,  and  roses,  and  peering 
in  at  my  window,  will  watch  me  as  I  sit 
writing,  with  his  alert  bright  eyes,  evi- 
dently marvelling  at  the  foolishness  which 
can  induce  me  to  sit  still  when  there  are 
so  many  trees  to  be  explored,  or  nuts  and 
other  treasures  to  be  gathered. 

All  these  pleasant  sights  and  sounds 
give  quaint  and  varied  life  to  the  pine 
wood ;  but  to  hear  the  full  bird  chorus  we 
must  leave  my  eyrie  and  come  out  into 
the  green  and  grassy  land  beyond  the 
moor,  which,  save  on  this  one  side, 
stretches  in  almost  horizonless  breadth 
round  my  home.  Here  thrushes,  black- 
birds, and  innumerable  other  singing  birds 
abound,  and  the  cuckoo  fills  the  deep,  dim 
woods  with  her  "  wandering  voice ; "  while 
at  night,  when  these  are  silent,  from  the 
lower  bushes,  hawthorn  and  alder  for 
preference,  the  nightingale's  magic  music 
rises,  like  the  voice  of  the  white  moon 
sailing  across  the  stretches  of  deep  blue 
sky  above  her. 

Who,  that  has  not  listened  spell-bound, 
night  after  night,  until  earth  and  earthly 
desires  floated  away  on  that  glimmering 
ocean  of  divine  melody,  that  ladder  of 
liquid  light  leading  straight  to  the  stars, 
can  describe  or  imagine  the  nightingale's 
song? 

It  is  the  one  perfect  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse; the  one  delight  that  allows  no 
margin  for  regret  or  hope ;  listening  to  it 
we  understand  how  the  old  Greek  city 
rose  to  music,  untouched  by  human  hands. 


It  sounds,  indeed,  to  our  stirred  senses, 
like  the  voice  of  the  Creative  Spirit  say- 
ing, "Let  there  be  light  I "  for  a  new 
world  rises  in  our  souls  as  we  listen;  a 
world  in  which  the  divine  rhythm  Herbert 
Spencer  loves  to  dwell  upon  has  full  and 
uninterrupted  play  at  last;  its  golden 
waves  broken  no  longer,  beaten  back  no 
more  by  clashing  wills  and  hereditary 
curses,  by  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  death. 

The  song  ends,  and  with  a  sigh  we  come 
back  to  every-day  life  again ;  but  surely 
the  revelation  it  gave  us  of  beautiful  pos- 
sibilities has  not  been  in  vain;  surely, 
having  crept  close  to  the  Infinite  and 
dared  to  gaze  into  it,  having,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  realized  the  ideal,  we  shall,  we 
must,  strive  to  model  our  lives  a  little 
more  after  the  divine  pattern.  For  I  be- 
lieve no  revelation,  however  fragmentary 
and  imperfect,  was  ever  yet  felt,  without 
raising  humanity  a  step  nearer  to  the 
source  of  all  revelations,  the  Father  and 
God,  who,  strive  as  we  may  to  denv  and 
disown,  in  all  moments  of  supreme  joy  or 
woe  is  near  us,  whispering,  as  of  old,  "  It 
is  I ;  be  not  afraid." 

There  are  no  high  hills  in  this  corner 
of  Surrey,  but  the  moor,  rolling  away  ia 
billows  of  purple  heather  as  far  as  eye 
can  reach,  the  living,  glorified  image  of  the 
sea  whose  waters  once  covered  it,  rises, 
now  and  again  into  hillocks  some  few 
hundred  feet  high,  and  in  many  places  the 
pines  have  climbed  up  the  steep  western? 
faces  of  these  hillocks,  followed  by  slim 
green  bracken,  and,  as  the  wind  sweeps 
through  them,  the  clear  emerald  light,  bil- 
lowy from  the  waving  fern  fronds,  and 
shining  out  in  patches  of  bright  gold 
where  the  sun  pierces  the  thick  overhang- 
ing branches,  makes  a  perfect  feast  of 
sweet  color  and  rhvthmic  motion. 

I  have  noticed  tnat  where  the  hills  face 
the  sunrise,  frequently  the  pines  suddenly 
stop,  peering  down  into  the  valleys  below, 
where,  often,  a  little  forest  of  young  birches 
has  congregated ;  the  deep  reddish  purple 
of  their  branches  gleaming  through  their 
timid  green  leaves,  and  the  faint  silver  of 
their  stems,  as  they  crowd  together,  con- 
trast beautifully  with  the  purple  tide  of 
heather  flowing  round  them,  yet  not  en- 
croaching on  their  little  green  isle,  as  they" 
stand  surrounded  and  yet  apart ;  while  the- 
pines,  waiting  on  the  hill  above  them,  are 
gazing  calmly  towards  the  sunrise,  always, 
watching  ana  waiting.  For  whom  ?  For 
what  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  for  some 
saviour  who  shall  come  from  the  mystic 
East  to  give  them  the  bird's  wing,  or  the 
man's  foot,  so  that  at  last  they  may  set 
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forth  on  that  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  ful- 
filled desire,  for  which  their  wailing  voices 
seem  always  yearning  through  the  long, 
-dark,  stormy,  winter  nights. 

Over  the  moor  are  scattered  numerous 
disused  gravel-pits,  and  their  unequal, 
jagged  holes  give  a  grateful  sense  of  light 
and  golden  color  to  the  heather  around 
them;  on  the  lips  of  some  of  these  pits 
grow  little  clusters  of  deep-blue  gentians 
iGentiana  pneumonanthe),  looking  like 
patches  of  Italian  sky;  while  others  are 
•literally  crowded  with  the  beautiful  willow 
lierb  (Efnlobium  angustifolium).  Tall 
and  slender,  this  plant  rises  in  the  spring- 
time like  a  cluster  of  emerald  spears, 
which  turn  into  rosy  flower-sceptres  in 
the  summer,  while  in  the  autumn  its  pink- 
ish purple  seed-pods  strung  on  the  spears 
of  spring  give  a  rich  dash  of  color  to  the 
faint  yellowish  bent  grasses  often  sur- 
rounding it. 

Looking  across  from  the  hill  at  this 
-willow  herb  in  its  summer  glory,  its  clus- 
ters of  brilliant  flowers  rising  above  the 
'bracken  and  grass,  we  understand,  with  a 
new  sense  of  gladness,  the  old  Hebrew 
poet,  when,  in  the  joy  of  some  such  reve- 
lation as  this,  he  spoke  of  the  wilderness 
blossoming  like  the  rose. 

As  we  slowly  wind  our  way  down  into 
the  valleys  between  these  rolling  hills,  we 
Jiear  a  tiny  silver  trickle  at  our  feet,  a 
mere  shadow  of  the  stream-song  we  shall 
find  again  murmuring  through  the  mead- 
ows and  woods  of  the  land  of  birds  be- 
yond the  heather;  and  looking  down, 
above  the  fine  white  sand  strewn  broad- 
cast over  the  moor  (another  memory  of 
the  ancient  sea),  behold  the  honey-colored 
bog-water  glides  along,  marked  by  patches 
of  dull  gold  grass,  and  the  gleaming,  jewel- 
like leaves  of  the  sundew  (Drocera  rotun- 
-difolia). 

A  perfect  marvel  of  beauty  is  this  tiny 
«undew!  Its  greenish-yellow  petals  cov- 
ered with  glittering  crimson  hairs,  and 
these  again  holding  the  diamond-like  drop 
of  moisture  which  attracts  and  absorbs 
flies  and  other  hapless  insects ;  for,  beau- 
tiful as  it  is,  and  innocent  as  it  looks,  with 
its  slender  spike  of  white  flowers,  like 
miniature  lilies-of-the-valley,  rising  above 
its  gleaming  leaves,  the  sundew  is  one  of 
the  few  British  representatives  of  the  car- 
nivorous plants,  and  you  may  constantly 
see  gnats,  small  flies,  and  other  minute 
insects,  imprisoned  by  the  crimson  hairs, 
and  in  process  of  absorption  to  feed  this 
lovely  but  dangerous  little  plant. 

Here,  too,  close  to  the  sundew,  we  find 
the    white  ^cupped  lichen   {Scyphophorus 
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pyxidatus),  perhaps  the  most  delicately 
beautiful  of  all  the  moor's  children;  it 
grows  in  little  clumps,  each  tiny  stem, 
about  half  an  inch  high,  supporting  an  ex* 
quisitely  carved  greyish-white  cup,  some- 
times empty,  as  though  waiting  for  the 
falling  dew,  but  oftener  covered  with  a 
brilliant  red  seal,  as  though  filled  with 
precious  wine  and  kept  safely  closed  for 
the  divine  lips  of  some  goddess. 

Veritable  fairies'  grail -cups  and  sacred 
chalices  are  these  little  moss  goblets,  with 
their  gleaming  crimson  capsules  shining 
out  like  tiny  coral  beads  from  the  deep 
brown  of  the  dripping  bog. 

Then,  hard  by,  grows  the  dashing  Lan- 
cashire asphodel  (Narthecium  ossifra- 
%um\  diffusing  a  faint,  subtle  perfume,  as 
it  lifts  up  its  golden  cluster  of  bright 
flowers,  with  their  feathery  centres,  and 
proudly  scans  the  surrounding  heather,  as 
though  expecting  shortly  to  develop  into 
a  pine-tree  at  least. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  yet 
commonest  of  our  flowers,  and  appears 
quite  conscious  of  its  own  importance; 
the  patches  of  moorland  where  it  flour- 
ishes look,  on  a  breezy  day,  as  though 
covered  with  flying  golden  flames,  as  the 
wind  bows  their  proud  yellow  heads,  and 
then  lets  them  spring  back  again  ;  but 
now,  taking  one  last  glance  at  it,  we  will 
turn  off  the  moor  for  a  spell,  and,  with 
snatches  of  old  Omar  Khayyum  running 
in  our  mind, — 

With  me  along  some  Strip  of  Herbage  strown 
That  just  divides  the  desert  from  the  sown, 
Where  name  of  Slave  and  Sultan  scarce  is 
known, 
And  pity  Sultan  Mahmud  on  his  Throne. 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thoa 

Beside  me  singing,  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow  I 

leave  the  tiny  bog-river  with  all  its  treas- 
ures, and  seek  a  somewhat  larger  stream, 
which,  rising  far  away  in  the  distant  hills, 
whose  purple  heads  outline  the  horizon, 
runs  quietly  through  many  small  villages, 
each  half  hidden  beneath  clustering  trees, 
singing  now  and  again  as  it  dances  over 
pebbles  or  other  obstacles,  flowing  noise- 
lessly onwards  through  lush  green  mead- 
ows, where  it  grows  golden  with  the 
shining  blossoms  of  the  marsh  marigold 
(Caltha  pal  us  tr is)  or  blue  with  forget-me- 
nots,  but  at  last  widening  into  a  little  pool, 
with  tall,  flowering  grasses  bending  over 
to  peer  into  it,  and  alders  fringing  its 
banks;  this  pool  is  brimful  of  the  deli- 
cate mauve- white  blossoms,  and  graceful. 
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much -cut  foliage  of  the  water-violet  (Hot- 
4onia  palustris\  and  is  the  only  spot  for 
miles  round  where  it  is  found. 

The  water  is  deliciously  cool  here,  and 
always  in  a  sort  of  half-twilight ;  but,  peer- 
ing down  through  the  thick,  leafy  screen, 
we  can  see  the  fragile  water-violets  float- 
ing dreamily  on  the  placid  surface,  until 
we  unconsciously  grow  silent  and  breath- 
less, as  though  listening  for  the  spirit  of 
this  magic  pool  to  arise  from  amidst  the 
-delicate  flowers  and  quiet  water,  and  re- 
veal some  blessed  mystery  to  us. 

But  the  stream  leaves  this  spot  full  of 
•spells  and  glamor,  and  again  creeps  si- 
lently through  daisied  meadows,  bordered 
by  plants  too  numerous  to  mention,  though 
full  of  interest.  Here  flourishes  the  curi- 
ous clinging  bur-marigold  (Bidens  cernua) 
and  its  brother,  the  three-cleft  Bidens 
{Bidens  tripartita^  the  heavily  fragrant 
and  showy  buck-bean  (Menyanthes  trifo- 
liata),  with  its  reddish-white  flowers,  and 
the  homely  but  useful  Scropkularia 
-aguatica,  whose  leaves,  bruised  and 
scalded,  form  a  safe  and  swiftly  healing 
application  for  all  kinds  of  burns  and 
wounds  ;  its  alert-looking,  small  red  blos- 
soms make  it  easily  recognizable.  Here 
also  we  find  tall  spikes  of  meadow-sweet 
iSpiraa  ulmaria)  and  the  showy,  rose- 
colored,  flowering -rush  (Butomus  um- 
Mlatus\  and  myriad  other  beautiful  or 
fragrant  plants ;  but  at  last,  close  to  a  vil- 
lage, a  sleepy-looking  little  place,  whose 
<iuaint  thatched  roofs  are  golden  with 
lichen,  and  bear  great  patches  of  the  stiff, 
cactus  like  house-leek  (Sempervivum  tec- 
Jorum),  believed  in  as  a  symbol  of  luck  or 
a  charm  against  evil  by  the  country  peo- 
ple, who  would  as  soon  think  of  trans- 
planting parsley  roots  as  moving  their 
patch  of  house-leek,  for  every  countryman 
knows  all  good  fortune  leaves  the  unhappy 
person  who  is  foolish  enough  to  let  his 
parsley  patch  be  dug  up,  —  close  to  this  lit- 
tle village  the  stream  turns  off  at  a  sharp 
angle,  and,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more, 
fills  a  narrow  lane,  one  of  the  village's 
short  cuts  between  two  important  roads. 

This  water-way  is  a  veritable  fairyland ; 
above  the  hawthorns,  nuts,  and  alders, 
fringing  the  high  banks,  tower  chestnuts, 
oaks,  ashes,  and  sycamores,  stretching 
their  profuse  branches  across  the  lane  to 
«ach  other,  until  the  glimmering  water 
underneath  takes  the  cool  green  color  of 
their  leaves,  while  broken  spaces  here  and 
there  are  brimmed  with  sunshine. 

At  the  water's  edge,  and  far  up  the 
banks,  the  ground  is  blue  with  forget-me- 
nots,  half  hidden  in  places  by  immense 


drooping  fronds  of  the  lady-fern  (Asple- 
nium  filix  foemina\  great  trails  of  honey- 
suckle cling  to  the  hawthorn  bushes,  while 
above,  in  the  thick  leafage,  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  are  singing  rapturously,  pour* 
ing  forth  their  jubilant  music  like  a  shower 
of  golden  rain.  Taking  off  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  slinging  them  over  our 
shoulders,  we  step  into  this  marvellous 
green  water,  and  pace  slowly  through  it, 
gathering,  as  we  go,  a  knot  of  forget-me- 
nots  for  some  one  waiting  for  us  at  home, 
in  the  bird's  nest,  amid  the  pines,  and  let- 
ting our  thoughts  of  her  smile  weave  them- 
selves into  rough  verse  :  — 

Above  the  glimmering  water-way 
Where  large-eyed  kine  bend  low  to  drink, 

And  little  sunbeams  flit  at  play 
O'er  lady-ferns  hard  by  the  brink ; 

These  flowers  blue  as  yonder  skies, 

Seemed  smiling  at  me  with  your  eyes. 

Beyond,  the  grey-green  grasses  wave 
Their  tasselled  heads  to  every  breeze, 

And  flickering  shadows  softly  pave 
Grey  waters  with  green  phantom  trees ; 

While  thrush-song  from  o'erarching  boughs, 

Falls  like  a  crown  on  upturned  brows. 

The  world  afar,  with  strife  and  stress, 
To  reach  some  bitter  end  unknown, 

Amid  this  mystic  blessedness 
Seems  but  a  darker  shadow  thrown 

By  waving  grass,  or  whispering  tree, 

Which  sunbeams  pierce  m  mockery. 

Evelyn  Pyne. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
DANCING  IN  NATURE. 

The  theory,  with  regard  to  birds,  is  that 
in  the  love  season,  when  the  males  are 
excited  and  engage  in  courtship,  the  fe- 
males do  not  fall  to  the  strongest  and  most 
active,  nor  to  those  that  are  first  in  the 
field;  but  that  they  are  endowed  with  a 
faculty  corresponding  to  the  aesthetic 
feeling  or  taste  in  man,  and  deliberately 
select  males  for  their  superiority  in  some 
aesthetic  quality,  such  as  graceful  or  fan- 
tastic motions,  melody  of  voice,  brilliancy 
of  color,  or  perfection  of  ornaments. 
Doubtless  all  oirds  were  originally  plain 
colored,  without  ornaments  and  without 
melody,  and  it  is  assumed  that  so  it  would 
always  have  been  but  for  the  action  of  this 
principle,  which,  like  natural  selection, 
has  gone  on  accumulating  countless  small 
variations,  tending  to  give  a  greater  lustre 
to  the  species  in  each  case,  and  result! nop 
in  all  that  we  most  admire  in  the  animal 
world  —  the  ru pi  cola's  flame-colored  man- 
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tie,  the  peacock's  crest  and  starry  train, 
the  joyous  melody  of  the  lark,  and  the 
pretty  or  fantastic  dancing  performances 
of  birds.  My  experience  is  that  mammals 
and  birds,  with  few  exceptions — proba- 
bly there  are  really  no  exceptions  —  pos- 
sess the  habit  of  indulging  frequently  in 
more  or  less  regular  or  set  performances, 
with  or  without  sound,  or  composed  of 
sound  exclusively;  and  that  these  per- 
formances, which  in  many  animals  are  only 
discordant  cries  and  choruses,  and  un- 
couth, irregular  motions,  in  the  more 
atrial,  graceful,  and  melodious  kinds  take 
immeasurably  higher,  more  complex,  and 
more  beautiful  forms.  Among  the  mam- 
malians the  instinct  appears  almost  uni- 
versal ;  but  their  displays  are,  as  a  rule, 
less  admirable  than  those  seen  in  birds. 
There  are  some  kinds,  it  is  true,  like  the 
squirrels  and  monkeys,  of  arboreal  habits, 
almost  birdlike  in  their  restless  energy 
and  in  the  swiftness  and  certitude  of  their 
motions,  in  which  the  slightest  impulse 
can  be  instantly  expressed  in  graceful  or 
fantastic  action ;  others,  like  the  Chinchil- 
lidce  family,  have  greatly  developed  vocal 
organs,  and  resemble  birds  in  loquacity ; 
but  mammals  generally,  compared  with 
birds,  are  slow  and  heavy,  and  not  so  read- 
ily moved  to  exhibitions  of  the  kind  I  am 
discussing. 

The  terrestrial  dances,  often  very  elab- 
orate, of  heavy  birds,  like  those  of  the 
gallinaceous  kind,  are  represented  in  the 
more  volatile  species  by  performances  in 
the  air,  and  these  are  very  much  more 
beautiful ;  while  a  very  large  number  of 
birds  —  hawks,  vultures,  swifts,  swallows, 
nightjars,  storks,  ibises,  spoonbills,  and 
gulls  —  circle  about  in  the  air,  singly  or 
in  flocks.  Sometimes,  in  serene  weather, 
they  rise  to  a  vast  altitude,  and  float  about 
in  one  spot  for  an  hour  or  longer  at  a 
stretch,  showing  a  faint  bird-cloud  in  the 
blue,  that  does  not  change  its  form  nor 
grow  lighter  and  denser  like  a  flock  of 
starlings;  but  in  the  seeming  confusion 
there  is  perfect  order,  and  amidst  many 
hundreds  each  swift  or  slow  gliding  figure 
keeps  its  proper  distance  with  such  exac- 
titude that  no  two  ever  touch,  even  with 
the  extremity  of  the  long  wings,  flapping 
or  motionless ;  such  a  multitude,  and  such 
miraculous  precision  in  the  endless  curv- 
ing motions  of  all  the  members  of  it,  that 
the  spectator  can  lie  for  an  hour  on  his 
back  without  weariness  watching  this  mys- 
tic cloud-dance  in  the  empyrean.  The 
black-faced  ibis  of  Patagonia,  a  bird  nearly 
as  large  as  a  turkey,  indulges  in  a  curious 
mad  performance,  usually  in  the  evening 
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when  feeding  time  is  over.  The  birds  of" 
a  flock,  while  winging  their  way  to  the 
roos ting-place,  all  at  once  seem  possessed 
with  frenzy,  simultaneously  dashing  down- 
wards with  amazing  violence,  doubling: 
about  in  the  most  eccentric  manner,  and 
when  close  to  the  surface  rising  again  to- 
repeat  the  action,  all  the  while  making  the 
air  palpitate  for  miles  around  with  their 
hard,  metallic  cries.  Other  ibises,  also* 
birds  of  other  genera,  have  similar  aerial 
performances. 

The  displays  of  most  ducks  known  to 
me  take  the  form  of  mock  fights  on  the 
water ;  one  exception  is  the  handsome  and 
loquacious  whistling  widgeon  of  La  Plata,, 
which  has  a  pretty  aerial  performance.  A. 
dozen  or  twenty  birds  rise  up  until  thejr 
appear  like  small  specks  in  the  sky,  and 
sometimes  disappear  from  sight  altogeth- 
er ;  and  at  that  great  altitude  they  continue 
hovering  in  one  spot,  often  for  an  hour  or 
longer,  alternately  closing  and  separating^ 
the  fine,  bright,  whistling  notes  and  flour- 
ishes of  the  male  curiously  harmonizing 
with  the  grave,  measured  notes  of  the  fe- 
male ;  and  every  time  they  close  tbey  slap/ 
each  other  on  the  wings  so  smartly  that  the 
sound  can  be  distinctly  heard,  like  applaud* 
ing  hand-claps,  even  after  the  birds  have- 
ceased  to  be  visible.  The  rails,  active,, 
sprightly  birds  with  powerful  and  varied 
voices,  are  great  performers ;  but  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  they  inhabit  and 
to  their  shy,  suspicious  character,  it  is  not 
easy  to  observe  their  antics.  The  finest  or 
the  Platan  rails  is  the  ypecaha,  a  beautiful* 
active  bird  about  the  size  of  the  fowl.  A. 
number  of  ypecahas  have  their  assem- 
bling-place on  a  small  area  of  smooth* 
level  ground,  just  above  the  water,  and 
hemmed  in  by  dense  rush-beds.  First  one 
bird  among  the  rushes  emits  a  powerful 
cry,  thrice  repeated;  and  this  is  a  note  of 
invitation,  quickly  responded  to  by  other 
birds  from  all  sides  as  they  hurriedly  re* 
pair  to  the  usual  place.  In  a  few  moments 
they  appear,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or 
twenty,  bursting  from  the  rushes  and  run- 
ning into  the  open  space,  and  instantly 
beginning  the  performance.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous screaming  concert  The  screams 
they  utter  have  a  certain  resemblance  to- 
the  human  voice,  exerted  to  its  utmost 
pitch  and  expression  of  extreme  terror, 
frenzy,  and  despair.  A  long,  piercing- 
shriek,  astonishing  for  its  vehemence  and 
power,  is  succeeded  by  a  lower  note,  as 
if  in  the  first  the  creature  had  well-nigh 
exhausted  itself ;  this  double  scream  is  re- 
peated several  times,  and  followed  by  other 
sounds,  resembling,  as  they  rise  and  fall*. 
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balf-smothered  cries  of  pain  and  moans  of 
anguish.  Suddenly  the  unearthly  shrieks 
are  renewed  in  all  their  power.  While 
screaming  the  birds  rush  from  side  to 
side,  as  if  possessed  with  madness,  the 
wings  spread  and  vibrating,  the  long  beak 
wide  open  and  raised  vertically.  This  ex- 
hibition lasts  three  or  four  minutes,  after 
which  the  assembly  peacefully  breaks  up. 
The  singular  wattled,  wing-spurred,  and 
long-toed  jacana  has  a  remarkable  per- 
formance, which  seems  specially  designed 
to  bring  out  the  concealed  beauty  of  the 
silky,  greenish-golden  wing  quills.  The 
biros  go  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  individuals  may  be  found  in  a 
marshy  place  feeding  within  sight  of  each 
other.  Occasionally,  in  response  to  a  note 
of  invitation,  they  all  in  a  moment  leave 
off  feeding  and  fly  to  one  spot,  and,  forming 
a  close  cluster,  and  emitting  short,  excited, 
rapidly  repeated  notes,  display  their 
wings,  like  beautiful  flags  grouped  closely 
together;  some  hold  the  wings  up  verti- 
cally and  motionless ;  others  half  open  and 
vibrating  rapidly,  while  still  others  wave 
them  up  and  down  with  a  slow,  measured 
motion.  In  the  ypecaha  and  jacana  dis- 
plays both  sexes  take  part.  A  stranger 
performance  is  that  of  the  spur-winged 
lapwing  of  the  same  region  —  a  species 
resembling  the  lapwing  of  Europe,  but  a 
third  larger,  brighter  colored,  and  armed 
with  spurs.  The  lapwing  display,  called 
by  the  natives  its  "dance,"  or  "serious 
dance"  —  by  which  they  mean  square 
dance  —  requires  three  birds  for  its  per- 
formance, and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique 
in  this  respect.  The  birds  are  so  fond  of 
it  that  they  indulge  in  it  all  the  year  round, 
and  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day, 
also  on  moonlight  nights.  If  a  person 
watches  any  two  birds  for  some  time  — 
for  they  live  in  pairs  —  he  will  see  another 
lapwing,  one  of  a  neighboring  couple,  rise 
up  and  fly  to  them,  leaving  his  own  mate 
to  guard  their  chosen  ground  ;  and  instead 
of  resenting  this  visit  as  an  unwarranted 
intrusion  on  their  domain,  as  they  would 
certainly  resent  the  approach  of  almost 
any  other  bird,  they  welcome  it  with  notes 
and  signs  of  pleasure.  Advancing  to  the 
visitor,  they  place  themselves  behind  it ; 
then  all  three,  keeping  step,  begin  a  rapid 
march,  uttering  resonant  drumming  notes 
in  time  with  their  movements;  the  notes 
of  the  pair  behind  being  emitted  in  a 
stream,  like  a  drum-roll,  while  the  leader 
utters  loud  single  notes  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  march  ceases ;  the  leader  ele- 
vates bis  wings  and  stands  erect  and 
motionless,  still  uttering  loud  notes ;  while 


the  other  two,  with  puffed-out  plumage 
and  standing  exactly  abreast,  stoop  for- 
ward and  downward  until  the  tips  of  their 
beaks  touch  the  ground,  and,  sinking  their 
rhythmical  voices  to  a  murmur,  remain  for 
some  time  in  this  posture.  The  perform- 
ance is  then  over  and  the  visitor  goes  back 
to  his  own  ground  and  mate,  to  receive  a. 
visitor  himself  later  on. 

In  the  Passerine  order,  not  the  least 
remarkable  displays  are  witnessed  in  birds 
that  are  not  accounted  songsters,  as  they 
do  not  possess  the  highly  developed  vocal 
organ  confined  to  the  sub-order  Oscines. 
The  tyrant-birds,  which  represent  in  South 
America  the  fly-catchers  of  the  Old  World* 
all  have  displays  of  some  kind ;  in  a  vast 
majority  of  cases  these  are  simply  joyous* 
excited  duets  between  male  and  female* 
composed  of  impetuous  and  more  or  less 
confused  notes  and  screams,  accompanied 
with  beating:  of  wings  and  other  gestures* 
In  some  species  choruses  take  the  place 
of  duets,  while  in  others  entirely  different 
forms  of  display  have  been  developed.  In 
one  group  —  Cnipolegus —  the  male  in* 
dulges  in  solitary  antics,  while  the  silent* 
modest-colored  female  keeps  in  hiding.. 
Thus,  the  male  of  Cnipolegus  Hudsoni,  an> 
intensely  black-plumaged  species  with  a 
concealed  white  wing-band,  takes  his  stand 
on  a  dead  twig  on  the  summit  of  a  buslu 
At  intervals  he  leaves  his  perch,  display- 
ing the  intense  white  on  the  quills,  and: 
producing,  as  the  wings  are  thrown  open, 
and  shut  alternately,  the  effect  of  succes- 
sive flashes  of  light.  Then  suddenly  the- 
bird  begins  revolving  in  the  air  about  its. 
perch,  like  a  moth  wheeling  round  and 
close  to  the  flame  of  a  candle,  emitting  a 
series  of  sharp  clicks  and  making  a  loud 
humming  with  the  wings.  While  per- 
forming this  aerial  waltz  the  black  and 
white  on  the  quills  mix,  the  wings  appear* 
ing  like  a  grey  mist  encircling  the  body* 
The  fantastic  dance  over,  the  bird  drops, 
suddenly  on  to  its  perch  again ;  and,  until 
moved  to  another  display,  remains  as  stiff 
and  motionless  as  a  bird  carved  out  of  jeU 
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BY  JAMES  BRYCE. 

Fifty,  forty,  even  thirty  years  ago,  the- 
large  majority  of  men  of  science,  as  well 
as  of  men  of  letters,  were  Liberals  in  pol- 
itics. To-day,  although  the  majority  of 
men  of  letters  may  still  be  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking,  the  balance  among  mea 
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-of  science  inclines  the  other  way.  Most 
of  them  have  contracted  conservative  hab- 
its of  mind,  and  although  few  give  much 
attention  to  politics,  they  generally  place 
their  votes  and  their  influence  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Tory  candidates.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  change  ?  Partisans  on  either 
side  will  readily  explain  it.  Tories  will 
say  that  it  is  because  men  of  science  have 
grown  wiser  than  their  predecessors; 
Radicals,  that  it  is  because  they  are  com- 
paratively cold  of  temper,  unsympathetic 
or  unimaginative,  and  therefore  unable  to 
move  with  the  people.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  some  better  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, which,  like  many  others  that  we 
daily  hear  put,  has  received  no  adequate 
-answer.  I  am  not  going  to  seek  an  answer 
in  the  investigation  of  any  particular  polit- 
ical question,  such  as  that  of  Irish  Home 
Rule,  for  the  tendency  to  Conservatism 
we  have  to  examine  was  palpable  before 
the  great  schism  of  1886;  nor  to  consider 
the  point  with  reference  to  any  particular 
persons  —  not  even  to  such  illustrious 
men  of  science  as  Dr.  Huxley,  or  Sir 
William  Thomson,  or  Sir  George  Stokes, 
much  less  with  reference  to  the  vagaries 
of  Professor  Tyndall,  whom  no  one,  ex- 
cept perhaps  an  Orangeman  or  a  Primrose 
Dame,  takes  seriously,  and  who  has  the 
temperament  rather  of  a  popular  lecturer 
than  of  a  lover  of  truth  and  student  of 
nature.  Nor  do  I  forget  that  there  are 
many  eminent  men  of  science  in  the 
Liberal  ranks,  though  (as  already  ob- 
served) fewer  than  in  the  opposite  camp. 
Three  explanations  of  the  phenomenon 
may  be  suggested.  The  first  is  that  the 
whilom  Liberalism  of  men  of  science  was 
largely  due  to  temporary  causes,  which 
have  now  passed  away.  So  far  as  their 
political  opinions  were  built  on  these  tem- 
porary foundations,  the  removal  of  the 
loundations  has  shaken  the  structure. 
Forty  years  ago  the  Established  Church 
was  the  common  enemy  both  of  political 
Liberalism  and  of  natural  science.  She 
feared  science  under  the  impression,  now 
to  a  great  extent  dispelled,  that  science 
Tvas  the  foe  of  religion  ;  and  as  she  deemed 
science  and  Liberalism  to  be  allies  fight- 
ing against  her,  so  men  of  science  took 
Liberalism  to  be  their  ally,  which  indeed 
it  was,  in  resisting  the  hostility  which  the 
clerical  powers  generally  showed  to  the 
advancement  of  science.  This  hostility 
was  specially  active  in  the  universities 
and  other  places  of  teaching.  In  those 
days  nearly  all  the  authorities  and  higher 
teachers  in  such  places  were  clergymen. 
They  were  actively  engaged  in  resisting 
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educational  reforms,  no  less  than  in  main* 
taining  theological  tests.  Men  of  science 
were  interested  in  those  reforms,  and  par- 
ticularly in  securing  a  due  place  for  scien- 
tific studies  in  university  curricula,  as 
well  as  in  getting  rid  of  subscriptions  to 
dogmatic  formularies.  In  clerical  quar- 
ters, and  in  all  quarters  subject  to  clerical 
influences,  the  chemist,  the  physiologist, 
and  perhaps  most  of  all  the  geologist, 
labored  under  the  suspicion  of  seeking  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  Scripture,  of 
being  the  product  and  exponent  of  new 
and  pernicious  tendencies.  He  and  his 
studies  were  discouraged.  In  the  uni- 
versities he  was  long  regarded  as  an  inter- 
loper, whose  aim  was  the  extinction  of 
classical  as  well  as  theological  learning. 
It  was  natural  that,  being  thus  forced  into 
opposition  to  the  powers  that  be,  he 
should  feel  himself  drawn  towards  the 
political  party  which  was  ready  to  help 
him,  even  though  he  cared  very  little  for 
their  special  political  tenets. 

All  this  has  now  changed.  Science  has 
asserted  its  position  in  the  world  and  in 
the  universities ;  and,  so  far  from  being 
content  with  equality,  has  by  the  mouths 
of  some  energetic  devotees  demanded 
primacy.  Divines  have  begun  to  discover 
that  geology  is  compatible  with  the  Book 
of  Genesis;  it  is  no  longer  an  offence, 
except  in  Ulster  and  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  for  even  a  clergyman  to  hold 
what  is  called  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the 
origin  of  man.  Theological  tests  have 
disappeared  from  places  of  learning  and 
education  ;  tutors  and  professors  are  now 
nearly  all  laymen.  Scientific  men  no 
longer  need  the  help  of  the  Liberal  party, 
and  no  longer  fear  the  hostility  of  the 
Tory  party.  The  alliance  which  subsisted 
between  them  and  Liberalism  is  now  seen 
to  have  been  a  temporary  and  almost  acci- 
dental alliance,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. Many  of  them  were  "never  polit- 
ical Liberals  by  principle  and  conviction; 
and  as  the  reasons  for  the  old  alliance 
have  disappeared,  they  fall  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ordinary  motives  which 
determine  the  adherence  to  one  or  other 
party  of  persons  whose  interest  in  politics 
is  a  secondary  interest,  ready  to  be  gov- 
erned by  considerations  of  personal  inter- 
est or  social  sympathy. 

The  mention  of  these  motives  leads  us 
to  the  second  explanation  that  may  be 
suggested  for  the  phenomenon  we  are  con- 
sidering. In  times  of  political  stagnation, 
and  especially  under  oligarchic  or  des- 
potic governments,  the  educated  class  is 
apt  to  be  progressive,  perhaps  even  dis? 
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contented  and  revolutionary,  because  it 
sees  keenly  the  evils  that  exist,  because 
it  revolts  against  the  sway  of  prejudice 
and  custom.  In  times  of  swift  social  and 
political  change,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
same  class  is  apt  to  become  timorous,  be- 
cause it  sees  more  keenly  than  the  mass 
of  mankind  the  risks  which  change  may 
involve.  This  tendency  becomes  still 
more  marked  if  the  educated  class  ad- 
vances in  wealth  and  social  consideration, 
finding  itself  no  longer  looked  down  upon 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  better  born,  or 
who  have  inherited  wealth.  Such  a  class, 
absorbed  into  the  comfortable  or  luxurious 
upper  stratum  of  society,  acquires  the 
sentiments  and  aversions  of  the  rich  — 
sentiments  tinged  by  a  strong  suspicion 
of  the  humbler  and  poorer  strata  which 
seem  to  threaten  their  previous  predomi- 
nance. Men  of  science  have  gained  enor- 
mously in  social  consideration  of  late 
years,  and  have  come  to  feel  the  influence 
of  class  opinion.  Of  those  who  devote 
little  thought  to  public  affairs,  some  re- 
main Liberals  by  tradition,  because  their 
fathers  or  predecessors  were  so.  But  the 
majority  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  society 
which  they  have  entered,  and  by  accepting 
its  views  repay  its  acceptance  of  them- 
selves. 

The  two  explanations  we  have  been  con- 
sidering are  obvious  enough,  and  can 
hardly  be  questioned.  But  there  is  a  third 
set  of  causes  that  needs  closer  examina- 
tion, because  less  patently  operative  — 
causes  to  be  found  in  the  mental  habits 
which  scientific  studies  produce.  Science 
is  positive,  definite,  exact.  It  expects, 
because  it  has  so  constantly  revealed,  uni- 
formity in  the  succession  or  recurrence  of 
phenomena.  It  thinks  of  the  world  as 
ruled  by  uniformities ;  and  from  contem- 
plating what  are  called  by  a  familiar  meta- 
phor the  laws  of  nature,  we  may  believe 
that  it  is  insensibly  led  to  expect  and  de- 
sire a  similarly  palpable  prevalence  of 
uniformity  in  human  affairs  —  such  uni- 
formity, such  subordination  of  individual 
impulses  and  efforts  to  fixed  and  rigid 
rules  as  the  force  of  the  State  imposes.  In 
other  words,  there  is  in  the  scientific  habit 
of  mind  a  strong  affinity  for  the  so-called 
principle  of  authority,  with  a  correspond- 
ing aversion  for  the  endlessly  varying 
passions,  fancies,  desires  of  the  multi- 
tude, which  science  thinks  of  as  fitful  and 
capricious.  The  man  of  science,  accus- 
tomed to  contrast  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  nature  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
laity  around  him,  is  apt  to  think  too  meanly 
of  the  multitude.     He  is  apt  to  suppose 
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that  in  the  "  art  and  mystery  "  of  govern* 
ment  there  exists  the  same  sort  ofdiffer- 
ence  between  the  competence  of  the  wise 
and  that  of  the  masses  as  exists  between 
his  own  mastery  of  nature  and  the  help- 
lessness  of  the  untaught;  forgetting,  in  a 
way  which  would  be  surprising  if  it  were- 
not  so  common,  that  among  the  wise  ia 
matters  of  government  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  infinitely  wider  than  any 
that  exist  among  scientific  men  on  scien- 
tific subjects,  and  that  the  multitude  can- 
not  obey,  were  they  never  so  willing* 
because  they  know  not  to  which  of  many 
contending  voices  they  ought  to  listen. 
The  man  of  science  is  strongly  impressed 
by  the  unequal  distribution  of  gifts  and 
powers  among  men,  and  is  proportionately- 
displeased  at  the  claims  for  complete 
political  equality  asserted  on  behalf  of  all 
men  alike,  regarding  it  as  something  un- 
scientific that  where  there  is  admittedly 
unequal  capacity  there  should  be  equal 
privilege.  Where  science  touches  legis- 
lation he  conceives  that  the  voice  of  sci- 
ence should  be  unhesitatingly  obeyed ;  and 
if  ever  he  finds  popular  sentiment  standing 
in  his  way,  as  in  such  matters  as  freedom 
of  vivisection  and  compulsory  vaccination, 
his  wrath  is  kindled  against  the  possibly 
ignorant  clamors  by  which  legislatures  and 
ministries  are  moved,  and  he  feels  inclined 
to  sigh  for  an  enlightened  despotism  — 
the  term  we  use  to  describe  a  despotism 
we  are  ourselves  to  enlighten.  In  matters 
of  religion  he  is  usually  a  sceptic,  and 
like  many  sceptics,  he  thinks  an  Estab- 
lished Church  preferable  to  voluntary 
Churches,  because  more  likely  to  chill  en- 
thusiasm, and  to  prevent  religion  —  now 
that  Established  Churches  cannot  venture 
to  persecute  —  from  retarding  knowledge 
and  working  mischief  in  the  world.  En- 
thusiasm and  sentiment  are  in  his  view 
disturbing,  irregular,  and  therefore  dis- 
tasteful elements  in  public  affairs;  and 
his  dislike  of  them  heightens  his  aversion 
to  the  multitude,  whom  he  holds  to  be 
chiefly  swayed  by  these  incalculable 
forces. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  sugges- 
tions —  they  are  put  forward  as  sugges- 
tions only  —  it  may  be  asked  whether  the 
man  of  science,  if  he  reasons  after  the 
fashion  here  adumbrated,  reasons  in  a 
truly  scientific  way?  Is  the  sentiment 
which  opposes  vivisection,  for  instance, 
any  commoner  in  the  humbler  than  in  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  ?  Do  enthusiasm 
and  sentiment  injure  a  State  more  than 
they  benefit  it?  Were  governments  any 
wiser  and  peoples  any  happier  when  power 
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resided  in  the  hands  of  few,  than  now, 
when  power  has  passed  to  the  many  ?  How 
can  policy  be  left  to  experts  when  experts 
differ  so  widely  on  the  gravest  questions 
of  policy  ?  If  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance, 
condemns,  and  Lord  Salisbury  favors  the 
policy  of  supporting  the  Turk,  where  shall 
we  find  the  special  knowledge  that  is  to 
•determine  which  is  right?  If  we  could 
train  and  trust  specialists  in  politics  as  we 
do  specialists  in  astronomy  and  naviga- 
tion, in  law  and  medicine,  government 
would  be  a  much  simpler  matter  than  the 
world  has  ever  found  it.  And  if  scientific 
men  are  no  more  scientific  in  reasoning 
•on  these  points,  or  in  handling  political 
questions  generally,  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  —  as  we  see  that  they  are  not — 
-this  is  but  saying  that  eminence  in  any  par- 
ticular department  of  knowledge  raises  a 
•very  faint  and  feeble  presumption  in  favor 
-of  competence  in  one  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent nature.  A  man  of  science  is  no 
more  likely  to  be  wise  in  politics  than  a 
theologian  to  be  wise  in  painting,  or  a 
cricketer  in  clock  making.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  math- 
ematical studies  positively  disable  men  for 
reasoning  well  in  probable  matters.  And 
the  strangest  error  among  the  many  errors 
which  some  of  our  men  of  science  make, 
is  in  supposing  that  the  Conservatism  they 
profess  —  and  which  is  in  many  points  a 
legitimate  and  reasonable  Conservatism 
—  is  identical  with  the  Toryism  which 
they  support  by  their  votes.  The  Tory 
party  is  to-day  no  more  conservative  —  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  —  than  are 
its  antagonists ;  and  gives  to  the  man  of 
science  no  better  guarantees  for  the  de 
fence  of  what  he  desires  to  maintain. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
WHAT  AMERICAN  CYCLONES  CAN  DO. 

The  terrific  cyclone  that  has  just  passed 
•over  a  portion  of  North  America  exceeds 
in  intensity  and  destructiveness  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  ever  gone  before, 
and  the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  appall- 
ing. These  storms  are  not  by  any  means 
rare  occurrences,  and  their  track  is  inva- 
riably marked  by  devastation  and  death ; 
but,  fortunately,*  they  do  not  generally 
embrace  as  large  an  area  as  this  one  ap- 
pears to  have  covered,  neither  have  they 
wrought  such  wholesale  havoc  in  the  large 
cities.  Hitherto  small  towns  and  villages 
have  been  the  heaviest  sufferers,  their 
buildings  mostly  being  composed  of  light 


framework;  while  the  brick  and  stone 
edifices  of  larger  places  have  appeared 
able  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements. 
That  a  city  like  Louisville,  numbering 
about  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  possessing  massive  structures  of  iron, 
stone,  and  brick,  should  have  been  shat- 
tered as  it  has  been  speaks  for  the  fearful 
force  with  which  the  storm  must  have 
raged.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  this  city  is 
not  in  the  region  most  frequented  by  tor- 
nadoes ;  for  of  all  the  South-Western  and 
Southern  States  Kentucky  has  been  the 
most  free  from  them,  while  Missouri  has 
suffered  the  greatest  number  of  visitations. 
Statistics  of  the  damage  wrought  by  such 
storms  as  these  can  never  be  very  reliable, 
for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  test  them ; 
but  in  1887  a  compilation  was  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army  Signal 
Corps,  which  gave  as  far  as  possible  the 
number  of  tornadoes,  the  number  of  lives 
lost  in  them,  and  the  value  of  property 
destroyed  by  them,  for  the  previous  eighty- 
seven  years  —  since  the  year  1800.  Ac- 
cording to  this  report  the  actual  number 
of  cyclonic  storms  occurring  in  the  United 
States  during  that  period  was  1,867,  or  an 
average  of  twenty-one  per  annum ;  the 
number  of  lives  lost  in  these  same  storms 
is  put  at  3,165,  or  an  average  of  thirty-six 
per  annum ;  but  this  is  probably  far  below 
the  real  loss,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  in 
the  track  of  a  large  storm  to  discover  any- 
thing like  the  definite  number  of  people 
killed.  The  value  of  property  destroyed 
by  these  same  1,867  storms  is  placed  at 
the  startling  figures  of  $941,282,500  — 
over  ;£  1 88,000,000. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  marvel- 
lous destroying  power  of  even  an  ordinary 
cyclone  these  figures  must  appear  stu- 
pendous ;  but  to  those  who  have  ever  had 
a  glimpse  at  one,  or  have  even  viewed 
the  course  over  which  it  has  pursued  its 
ruinous  way,  any  estimate  would  seem 
credible.  Nothing  appears  able  to  with- 
stand their  force.  The  ordinary  country 
dwelling  will  be  blown  about  like  a  lady's 
parasol ;  large  and  sturdy  oaks  will  snap 
in  two,  and  their  upper  halves  will  flutter 
away  like  feathers  from  a  girl's  hat.  It 
has  been  my  lot  to  be  an  eye-witness  of 
two  of  these  tempests  —  one  in  Minne- 
sota, one  in  Georgia.  The  first,  as  cy- 
clones go,  was  a  tolerably  tame  affair,  and 
I  had  the  advantage  of  viewing  it  from  a 
place  of  security.  When  it  came  up  I 
was  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Merchant's 
Hotel,  St.  Paul,  and  was  able  to  watch  it 
from  the  windows  as  it  passed  over  the 
town  and  across  the  Mississippi.    For  a 
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■a  few  minutes  darkness  reigned  supreme, 
the  air  was  filled  with  whirling  bricks,  pots, 
pans,  hand-carts,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  and  there  was  a  noise  similar  to 
that  of  a  hurricane  on  the  Atlantic  Then 
the  storm  gradually  passed  away  in  the 
distance,  looking  like  a  dense  black  fog 
rolling  over  the  earth.  It  had  not  lasted 
-seven  minutes  but  it  had  wrought  wonders 
in  that  time.  On  the  street  approaching 
the  river,  and  directly  opposite  the  window 
-at  which  I  stood,  was  a  wheelwright's 
shop,  having  in  front  of  it  several  vehicles 
undergoing  repairs.  When  this  shop  be- 
-came  visible  again  after  the  storm  had 
passed,  every  one  of  these  vehicles  was 
.gone  and  no  trace  left  of  them.  They  had 
been  blown  to  pieces,  some  of  the  dibris 
being  carried  far  away  across  the  giant 
^stream,  and  some  being  whirled  into  the 
water.  There  was  not  so  much  as  a  speck 
-of  dust  or  a  loose  stone  left  in  that  street. 
The  second  tornado  which  circum- 
stances have  compelled  me  to  witness 
was  not  viewed  under  nearly  such  happy 
circumstances ;  and  the  feeling  of  security 
which  pervaded  me  in  the  massive  hotel 
at  St.  Paul  was  exchanged  for  something 
very  much  akin  to  terror.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1884,  and  I  was  travelling  on  the 
Georgia  Pacific  Railroad  to  Atlanta.  I 
was  up  on  the  engine  with  the  engineer 
and  fireman.  This  is  not  the  cleanest  nor 
the  most  comfortable  part  of  the  train; 
but  it  is  a  part  where  much  more  can  be 
seen  than  anywhere  else,  and  where  an 
-entirely  different  motion  is  to  be  felt. 
Then,  too,  the  monotony  of  the  journey  is 
often  varied  by  seeing  the  engine  toss  an 
ox  or  cow  into  the  air  or  run  over  a  flock 
of  geese;  the  latter  invariably  race  the 
train  down  the  track.  All  these  entertain- 
ments are  lost  to  the  passengers  in  the 
oars.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  did 
not  race  with  a  flock  of  geese  —  we  raced 
with  a  storm.  The  fireman  had  called  the 
engineer's  attention  to  an  ominous  black 
cloud  behind  us,  and  the  engineer,  who  had 
lived  all  his  life  in  that  cyclonic  region, 
instantly  knew  what  it  portended.  **  If 
we  can  get  to  the  valley  we  are  all  right," 
he  said,  turning  on  full  steam  and  mo- 
tioning the  fireman  to  pile  on  coal*  The 
engine  gave  a  bound  and  a  quiver,  and  we 
-were  darting  along  at  our  utmost  speed. 
.But  the  tornado  was  coming  along  too. 
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The  weather  was  calm  and  sultry  with  us, 
though  we  could  already  see  objects  float- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  black  cloud,  and 
the  tops  and  boughs  of  the  trees  breaking 
away  from  the  trunks  and  being  hurled 
hither  and  thither.  Although  there  was 
no  breeze  stirring  in  our  vicinity  except 
what  was  created  by  the  velocity  of  the 
train,  it  was  plainly  apparent  to  us  that 
nothing  was  able  to  withstand  the  violence 
of  the  wind  following  in  our  wake.  Pres- 
ently we  ran  into  a  narrow  valley  between 
two  high  mountains,  which  were  covered 
with  heavy  timber  —  in  fact,  a  forest. 
After  running  on  for  a  couple  of  miles  we 
turned  a  sharp  curve,  the  engineer  shut 
off  steam,  put  on  brakes,  and  the  train 
came  to  a  halt  in  a  deep  cut,  where  was  a 
small  station.  High  up  on  each  side 
towered  two  great  hills,  studded  with 
magnificent  trees  and  covered  with  brush- 
wood. The  station  was  a  small  and  com- 
pactly built  log  cabin.  Into  this  I  dived, 
followed  by  the  other  passengers,  and 
from  here  we  watched  the  storm  —  not 
with  any  great  feelings  of  security,  though ; 
for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  huge  hills 
above  shielded  us  from  the  violence  of 
the  cyclone  itself,  we  were  in  momentary 
expectation  of  being  crushed  by  falling 
boughs  and  other  heavy  articles  which 
were  whirling  about  in  the  air.  But  the 
cabin  was  staunch  and  solid ;  and  although 
limbs  of  trees  and  stones  and  earth  rained 
down  upon  the  roof,  nothing  penetrated 
to  the  inside  of  our  little  refuge.  In  half 
an  hour  it  was  all  over,  and  we  emerged 
from  the  cabin  to  view  the  destruction 
that  had  been  done.  Out  of  all  the  mag- 
nificent trees  that  had  been  standing 
thirty  minutes  before  not  one  was  left 
intact.  Most  of  them  had  broken  off  in 
the  middle ;  and  their  naked  and  broken 
trunks  stood  forth  as  monuments  to  the 
storm.  Some  of  them  had  been  torn  up 
by  the  roots  and  hurled  long  distances 
away;  others  had  been  completely  re- 
versed, and  had  their  roots  pointing  to 
the  heavens.  It  was  about  as  dreary  a 
picture  of  desolation  as  could  be  found 
anywhere.  And  this  was  only  a  moderate 
tornado,  though  several  lives  were  lost  in 
it  and  some  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  destroyed.  Compared  to  this 
last  catastrophe  in  Kentucky,  however,  it 
was  a  mere  breeze. 
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THE    MISTAKEN    IDENTITY    OF    MR. 
WILLIAM  BLACK. 

Mr.  William  Black,  the  popular  nov- 
elist, tells  an  amusing  story  of  bow  he 
was  persistently  taken  for  somebody  else, 
and  has  never  been  able  to  convince  the 
persons  concerned  that  he  is  really  him- 
self and  not  the  other  man. 

Some  considerable  time  ago  [he  wrote, 
recently  in  Messrs.  Tillotson's  Syndicate 
of  Provincial  Newspapers]  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  Mrs.  MacV——,  informing 
me  that  certain  people  and  incidents  in  a 
particular  novel  of  mine  were  known  only 
to  herself  and  to  a  nephew  of  hers,  who 
was  thought  to  have  been  drowned  at  sea 
some  years  before,  and  that,  as  I  must 
necessarily  be  that  nephew,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  me  to  come  forward  and  resume 
my  own  name  and  recognize  my  relatives, 
herself  first  of  all.  I  paid  little  heed  ;  but 
as  year  after  year  went  by,  I  found  from 
the  repeated  letters  she  sent  me  —  some 
of  them  quite  plaintive  in  their  appeals  — 
that  this  was  no  temporary  hallucination, 
but  a  veritable  belief;  ana  that  the  poor 
old  lady  was  deeply  distressed  by  my  un- 
dutiful  conduct.  Then  I  set  to  work  to 
try  to  undeceive  her.  I  pointed  out  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  take  the  name  of  Mac- 
V—,  if  1  had  any  right  to  it,  seeing  that 
that  is  a  much  more  distinguished  name 
than  my  own,  which  in  certain  districts  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Western 
Highlands  is  as  common  as  Smith  is  in  En- 

fland.  I  asked  her  what  motive  I  could 
ave  for  concealing  my  identity  —  why  I 
should  refuse  to  recognize  her  as  my 
aunt,  if  she  were  my  aunt.  I  had  mean- 
while made  sure  that  there  was  no  eleemos- 
ynary purpose  in  the  old  dame's  piteous 
cry ;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  promised 
that  if  I  wtfuld  only  admit  that  I  was  Neil 
MacV— -fshe  would  at  once  get  for  me 
some  jewllery  and  other  things  left  for 
me  by  nw  mother,  who,  it  seems,  was  a 
native  oj  Skye.  Well,  argument  was  of 
Then  I  sent  friends  to  assure 
her  thai  she  was  mistaken ;  no  use.  I 
asked  tier  to  write  to  a  U.  P.  Minister  who 
had  known  me  all  my  life  —  I  thought  she 
wcAild'bave  confidence  in  him,  if  in  any- 
body,-* short  of  an  archangel  —  but  she 
darkjhr  hinted  that  it  was  easy  to  get 
friends  to  connive  when  concealment  was 
the  Inject.  So  time  passed;  the  reproach- 
ful {remonstrances,  the  pious  counsel,  the 
hope  that  I  would  see  the  inhuman  ingrat- 
itude of  my  ways  ere  it  was  too  late  for 


me  to  make  atonement,  were  repeated  in* 
every  letter ;  and  I  could  not  but  admire 
the  composure  of  countenance  on  the  part 

of  the   hall-porter  at  the  Club,  for 

there  was  not  a  trace  of  consciousness  on. 
his  face  as  he  handed  me  those  missives,, 
each  of  which  had  "alias  Neil  Mac- 
V——  "  on  the  envelope. 

Then,  as  it  chanced,  I  was  in  a  small 
fishing  town  in  the  West  Highlands;  and 

word  was  brought  me  that  Mrs.  MacV 

and  a  niece  of  hers  had  come  from  some 
considerable  distance  in  the  hope  that  I 
would  go  and  see  them.  I  went  at  once, 
for  I  thought  this  would  prove  decisive. 
I  found  at  the  post-office,  which  was  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  a  most  respectable- 
looking,  serious,  calm,  and  courteous  old 
Highland  woman,  along  with  a  very  pretty 
and  smart-looking  young  lady  (for  the  mo* 
ment  I  deeply  regretted  I  was  not  Neil 
MacV ,  there  being  certain  small  cous- 
inly greetings  that  one  might  fairly  and 
naturally  have  claimed  under  the  circum- 
stances), and  I  forthwith  assumed  that 
now,  at  least,  they  would  see  I  was  not 
the  relative  they  had  lost.  But  I  was 
mistaken.  The  old  lady  asked  me  to 
show  her  the  forefinger  of  my  right  hand. 
I  did  so. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  ••  the  mark  is  not  there 
now ;  but  marks  like  that  often  get  worn 
off." 

Then  I  turned  to  the  pretty  young  lady 
—  with  confidence ;  I  was  sure  she  could 
not  share  in  this  delusion. 

44  Why,"  I  said,  "  if  your  cousin  had  not 
been  drowned  at  sea  —  if  be  were  alive  — 
he  would,  according  to  your  own  story,, 
be  about  eight-and-twenty  years  of  age. 
Now,  don't  you  see  that  I  am  rather  over 
eight-and-twenty  ?  Don't  you  see  that  my 
hair  is  turning  grey  ?  " 

Her  answer  appalled  me. 

"Oh,"  said  she  quite  sharply,  "that's 
nothing;  1  have  known  a  young  man  of 
two-and-twenty  whose  hair  was  quite 
white." 

That  was  not  the  end ;  for  subsequently 

the  whole  clan  MacV appeared  to 

have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  from  time 
to  time  there  came  a  letter  filled  with  bitter 
reproaches,  and  also  with  dark  threats  of 
exposure.  But  that  is  not  the  tone  in 
which  the  old  lady  herself  now  writes, 
when  she  writes  at  all.  She  has  grown 
resigned ;  apparently  she  has  given  up  all 
hope  that  her  ungrateful  nephew  will  come 
to  comfort  her  declining  years.  She  is 
no  longer  indignant ;  she  is  wistful  and 
pathetic.  She  hopes  God  will  pardon  my 
impenitent  soul.    And  I  hope  so  too. 
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BRETON    FISHERMAN  S   SONG,  ETC. 


BRETON  FISHERMAN'S  SONG. 

We  were  three  sailors — three  sailors  of  Croix  : 
We  were  three  sailors  —  three  sailors  of  Croix, 
Homeward  bound  in  the  Saint  Francois. 

How  the  winds  blow  I 
9  Tis  the  wind  of  the  sea  torments  us  so. 

Poor  man  —  he  has  fallen  into  the  sea : 
Poor  man  —  he  has  fallen  into  the  sea. 
The  other  two  go  sorrowfully. 
How  the  winds  blow  ! 
'  Its  the  wind  of  the  sea  torments  us  so. 

They  found  his  cap  and  his  pipe  near  by : 
They  found  his  cap  and  his  pipe  near  by ; 
They  hoisted  the  death-flag  half-mast  high. 
How  the  winds  blow  I 

*  Tts  the  wind  of  the  sea  torments  us  so. 

His  mother  went  to  the  shrine  to  pray: 
His  mother  went  to  the  shrine  to  pray. 
She  prayed  to  the  good  Saint  Anne  d'Auray. 

How  the  winds  blow  I 
'  Tis  the  wind  of  the  sea  torments  us  so. 

"  Good  Saint  Anne,  give  me  back  my  son  1 
Good  Saint  Anne,  give  me  back  my  son." 
The  good  Saint  Anne,  when  her  prayer  was 
done  — 
How  the  winds  blow  / 

•  Tis  the  wind  of  the  sea  torments  us  so. 

The  good  Saint  Anne  to  her  thus  replies : 
The  good  Saint  Anne  to  her  thus  replies : 
"Thou  shalt  find  him  at  even  in  Paradise." 

How  the  winds  blow  I 
'  Tis  the  wind  of  the  sea  torments  us  so. 

Back  to  the  village  she  went  her  way: 
Back  to  the  village  she  went  her  way. 
They  found  her  dead  at  the  close  of  day. 

How  the  winds  blow  I 
4  Tis  the  wind  of  the  sea  torments  us  so. 
Gentleman's  Magazine.    C.   E.  MEETKERKE. 


THE  WORLD'S  AGE. 

Oh,  never  star 
Was  lost  here,  but  it  rose  afar ! 

Robebt  Browning. 

Low  in  the  west  burned  day's  red  line, 
And  stretched  across  the  broadening  sea 
Dim  loomed  a  sheltering  island-shrine 
Where  dreams  could  float,  and  peace  must  be 
Such  force  of  lonely  calm  it  keeps, 
While  round  it  fret  the  Atlantic  deeps. 

We  wandered  down  the  fairy  coast, 
By  stony  cape,  leaf-muffled  lane ; 
Below,  the  clash  of  ocean's  host, 
And  song  of  the  moon-lifted  main ; 
Above  vague  leagues  of  ghostly  hill, 
And  night's  far  lights  to  raise  and  thrill. 


And  the  still  air's  star-sprinkled  height, 
And  music  of  the  plunging  wave. 
To  love's  charmed  life  a  new  delight, 
A  note  of  loftier  sweetness  gave ; 
Ah  1  will  our  vanished  love  live  on, 
When  we  from  the  fair  earth  are  gone  ? 

"  No  1  hope  is  faded  like  the  leaf. 

And  faith  has  perished  like  the  flower, 

And  disillusionment  and  grief 

Moan  where  strove  patience,  ardor,  power  I 

A  glory  lights  the  world,"  they  say; 

41  'Tis  autumn's  glory  of  decay. 

"  The  eager  thought,  the  generous  haste, 
Bright  castles  of  the  building  brow, 
Imagination's  noble  waste, 
Love's  untired  toils  — what  are  they  now  ? 
The  slain  tones  of  a  shattered  lyre, 
Dead  ashes  of  ideal  fire." 

Too  true,  I  murmur,  as  I  sit, 
In  these  forlorn  and  wistful  years, 
While  shapes  familiar  past  me  flit, 
Figures  of  beauty  dashed  with  tears, 
Life's  morning  stars,  a  thousand  things 
That  shone  in  unforgotten  springs. 

And  yet,  so  long  as  time  shall  be, 

The  years  will  wake  with  bloom  and  mirth, 

Come  singing  bird  to  budding  tree, 

Young  splendor  to  the  kindling  earth, 

Undying  lights  of  love  arise 

On  mortal  hearts,  in  mortal  eyes. 

And  shall  that  realm  of  silence  where 
We  all  our  final  harbor  find, 
Be  quite  bereft  of  memories  fair, 
Of  answering  throb  and  blended  mind  — 
No  tides  of  thought,  of  feeling  roll 
Through  the  veiled  kingdom  of  the  soul  ? 
Macmillan's  Magazine.         JOSEPH  TRUMAN. 


BIRTH  AND  DEATH. 

They  say  that  with  the  coming  of  a  child 
The  hearts  are  close  ier  knit  that  loved  for 

this; 
And  that  they  only  know  full  earthly  bliss, 
Who  see  their  own  lives  new  and  undefiled ; 
And  in  the  light  of  that  existence  mild 
Behold,  through  shadowy  halo,  theirs,  and 

miss 
The  after  growth  of  sin  and  passion  wild  — 
<yfhat  was  and  might  have  been  limned  in 

what  is. 
But  when  a  little  child  joins  hands  with  death, 
Then  is  there  closer,  stronger  union. 
When  life,  but  just  beginning,  wandereth, 
Thus  early  weariful  of  drawing  breath, 
Nearer  grow  hearts  whose  child  has  come 

and  gone, 
Since  death  and  loneliness  have  made  them 

one. 

Time. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
PRINCE  BISMARCK. 
BY  SIR  ROWLAND  BLENNERHASSETT. 

The  resignation  of  Prince  Bismarck 
terminates  the  active  political  life  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  directed 
affairs  of  state.  He  has  often  been  called 
the  German  Richelieu,  and  the  expression 
is  not  unhappy.  The  minister  of  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth  crushed  most  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  hindered  the  development 
of  French  power.  He  had  not,  however, 
completely  finished  his  task  when  death 
overtook  him.  Mazarin  took  up  the  tale, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  estab- 
lished the  supremacy  of  France  in  Europe 
on  so  firm  a  basis  that,  in  spite  of  some  ap- 
palling disasters,  it  lasted  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years.  The  work  of  Bismarck 
is  not  likely  to  be  less  enduring.  As  he 
himself  long  ago  expressed  it,  if  Germany 
were  only  once  fairly  in  the  saddle,  she 
would  soon  learn  to  ride.  Of  the  four  great 
men  who  established  the  new  German 
Empire,  he  was  the  last  to  remain  in  labo- 
rious service.  Field-Marshal  Roon,  the 
famous  minister  of  war  —  a  man  not  less 
remarkable  for  purity  and  nobility  of  char- 
acter than  for  administrative  genius  —  was 
the  first  of  them  to  pass  from  the  scene. 
The  emperor  William  was  the  next  to  fol- 
low. Advancing  years  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service  forced  Field-Marshal 
Moltke  to  retire  from  an  office  in  which 
he  won  a  foremost  place  among  the  great- 
est soldiers  of  history.  Prince  Bismarck 
was  the  youngest  of  the  group,  and  its 
most  striking  member.  Without  his  in- 
domitable courage,  his  strength  of  will, 
his  directness  of  mind,  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  men,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  the  king  to  accomplish  the 
military  reforms  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  country 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  army.  Moreover, 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  results 
of  the  Prussian  victories  in  1866  wou/cl 
have  been  so  far-reaching  if,  after  the 
Austrian  power  had  been  shattered  at 
Koniggratz,  the  Prussian  State  had  not 
been  guided  by  a  man  of  such  diplomatic 
skill,  sound  common  sense,  accurate  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  power  of  gauging 
the  forces  of  European  life. 
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Otto  Edward  Leopold  von  Bismarck 
comes  of  good  old  Brandenburg  stock. 
His  family  have  been  settled  in  the  Mark 
since  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  year 
1345  the  Markgraf  Lewis  the  Elder  con- 
ferred the  castle  of  Burgstall  on  the  Bis- 
marck of  that  day,  and  his  descendants 
lived  there  for  many  generations.  They 
exchanged  this  property  with  John  George, 
the  seventh  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in 
1562  for  the  estate  of  Schdnhausen,  where 
on  the  1st  of  April,  181 5,  the  man  was 
born  who  was  destined  to  make  their 
ancient  name  illustrious  forever.  The 
Bismarcks  belonged  to  that  sturdy  race 
of  Prussian  squires  who  possess  all  the 
strength  of  the  English  Puritan  without 
his  peculiar  narrowness,  and  who  are  re- 
markable for  high  character,  firm  princi- 
ples, straightforward  and  candid  minds, 
and,  above  all,  uncompromising  loyalty 
and  proud  submission  to  the  house  of 
Hohenzollem.  When  young  Otto  von 
Bismarck  was  six  years  old,  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  Berlin.  After  passing  his 
Abiturienten-Examen  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity and  threw  himself  heartily  into 
student  life.  He  did  not,  however,  neg- 
lect the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  From  his 
boyhood  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
geography,  and  often  tells  his  friends  of 
the  strange  impression  which  the  map  of 
Germany  used  to  make  on  him ;  as  he 
looked  at  the  thirty-nine  states  into  which 
his  country  was  divided,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  what  a  great  work  it  would  be  to 
bind  them  together  without  destroying 
their  several  characteristic  traditions.  The 
study  of  history  was  pursued  with  eager- 
ness. There  was  not  a  country  in  Europe 
with  whose  rise,  development,  and  pecul- 
iar institutions  he  did  not  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  when  still  a  very 
young  man.  He  insists  continually  on 
his  great  obligations  to  Ranke  for  his  in- 
tellectual development,  loses  no  opportu- 
nity of  praising  the  political  sagacity  of 
that  historian,  and  gives  as  an  instance  of 
it  the  famous  memorandum  of  the  Eastern 
question  which  Ranke  wrote  for  Freder- 
ick William  frhe  Fourth.  His  knowledge 
of  English  literature  is  very  great,  and 
although  he  speaks  it  with  a  slight  accent 
and  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  pronuncia- 
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tion,  his  mastery  of  our  language  is  com- 
plete. Not  only  is  he  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  chief  works  of  our  great  poets,  he 
is  almost  equally  at  home  in  obscure  and 
forgotten  works  of  second-rate  writers. 
He  has  been  known  to  quote  in  English 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  some  twenty 
lines  of  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  and  an  English 
statesman  is  fond  of  tetting  that  when  he 
was  in  Berlin  some  few  years  ago  the  great 
chancellor  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
pressure  of  official  business  had  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  make  himself  as 
well  acquainted  as  he  should  like  to  be 
with  the  works  of  living  English  poets. 

When  the  golden  days  of  university  life 
came  to  an  end,  he  entered  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  worked  for  a  couple  of  years  at 
Berlin,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Potsdam. 
In  1838  he  performed  his  obligatory  mili- 
tary service,  and  when  that  was  over  un- 
dertook the  management  of  the  estate  of 
Kniephof  in  Pome  rani  a,  which  his  father 
gave  him. 

He  became  known  to  the  country  as  an 
excellent  landlord,  who  took  great  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  all  agricultural  pur- 
suits. He  was  a  passionate  sportsman 
and  a  splendid  horseman.  He  could  use 
the  pistol  with  such  skill  as  to  be  able  to 
decapitate  ducks  as  they  swam  in  the  pond 
at  Kniephof.  He  has  remained  all  his  life 
a  first-rate  shot.  A  story  is  told  that 
when  he  was  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg he  went  out  bear-hunting  one  day 
with  six  other  gentlemen.  Bismarck  killed 
the  first  bear  that  appeared.  Soon  another 
came  from  the  bushes  and  trotted  towards 
the  party,  one  of  whom  fired  and  missed ; 
the  bear  made  for  Bismarck,  who  waited 
till  the  animal  came  quite  close,  then  took 
steady  aim  and  stretched  him  at  his  feet. 
Another  bear  then  broke  cover ;  one  of  the 
gentlemen  fired  twice  without  effect,  then 
Bismarck  fired  and  killed  the  animal  when 
it  was  just  about  to  attack  the  gentleman 
who  had  discharged  his  gun.  On  another 
occasion,  besides  stags  and  roedeer,  he 
shot  five  elks,  one  of  which  measured  six 
feet  eight  inches  to  bis  withers.  His  feats 
of  horsemanship  were  not  less  remarkable, 
although  he  got  several  severe  falls,  one 
of  them  of  a  very  serious  character.  His 
powers  of  endurance  in  the  saddle  were 
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exceptionally  great.  At  the  battle  of 
Kdniggratz  he  was  on  his  horse  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  and  the  day  after  Sedan 
he  was  riding  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  midnight. 

The  year  1847  marks  a  turning-point  in 
the  life  of  Bismarck.  His  political  career 
began.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  Freder- 
ick William  the  Fourth  called  together  a 
united  Diet,  composed  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Provincial  Councils  estab- 
lished by  King  Frederick  William  the 
Third.  Bismarck  became  a  member  of 
this  Assembly,  and  delivered  his  maiden 
speech  on  the  17th  of  May.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  his  first  appearance  as  an 
orator  was  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
one  of  those  popular  superstitions  every- 
where common.  It  used  to  be  industri- 
ously circulated  in  Germany,  and  thought- 
lessly accepted  as  true  by  many,  that  the 
motive  power  of  the  patriotic  movement 
of  1813  was  a  desire  for  parliamentary 
institutions.  Bismarck,  who  had  lived  in 
the  country  and  was  well  acquainted  with 
people  of  all  classes,  had  often  heard  mel- 
ancholy tales  of  suffering  endured  when 
the  French  were  in  the  country.  Among 
his  own  friends  and  acquaintances  there 
were  many  who  had  to  struggle  with  actual 
poverty  in  those  years.  I  have  myself 
known  two  gentlemen,  bearers  of  great 
Prussian  names,  one  of  them  still  alive, 
who  can  remember  when  every  head  of 
cattle  was  driven  from  their  fathers*  park, 
when  there  was  no  horse  of  any  descrip- 
tion left  in  the  stable  to  do  the  most  nec- 
essary work  on  the  home  farm,  and  when 
their  families  were  able  to  afford  no  better 
light  than  that  of  tallow  candles.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  estates  of  the  country  were 
unable  to  meet  their  rates  and  taxes. 
When  the  French  army  passed  through  on 
its  way  to  Moscow,  it  had  not  only  to  be 
supplied  with  food  during  its  march,  but 
each  soldier  had  to  be  provided  with 
fwenty-one  days*  rations  as  it  crossed  the 
Russian  frontier.  In  the  province  of  East 
Prussia  almost  every  vehicle  was  seques- 
trated, and  in  that  province  and  Lithuania 
71,161  horses  were  seized  for  the  army. 
The  story  of  the  French  occupation  in 
Prussia  may  be  read  in  the  pages  of 
Duncker  and  Droysen,  and  Bismarck 
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perfectly  justified  in  contending  that 
hatred  of  the  foreigner,  and  not  any  desire 
to  establish  a  parliament  at  Berlin,  was 
the  mainspring  of  that  famous  movement, 
which  was  the  first  step  towards  the  unity 
of  Germany. 

Bismarck  made  the  first  of  his  real 
weighty  speeches  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1849,  against  the  proposal  to  grant  an  am- 
nesty to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  previous  year.  He  pro- 
tested against  any  parley  with  treason,  in- 
sisted that  to  amnesty  law-breakers  was 
sure  to  weaken  respect  for  law  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  sneered  at  the 
weak  sentimentality  which  wept  over  the 
punishment  of  fanatical  rebels,  as  if  they 
were  suffering  in  a  sacred  cause.  His 
next  important  public  utterance  was  on 
the  10th  of  April  following,  when  he  con- 
clusively showed  the  unpractical  character 
of  the  constitution  elaborated  at  Frankfort 
by  persons  who  he  truly  said  had  learned 
nothing  since  the  publication  of  Rous- 
seau's •*  Contrat  Social."  In  this  speech, 
which  is  full  of  prophetic  wisdom,  he 
showed  how  ruinous  it  would  be  for  the 
Prussian  monarchy  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Frankfort  Constitution,  with  its 
suspensive  veto,  its  widely  extended  suf- 
frage, and  the  ludicrously  inadequate 
representation  it  accorded  to  Prussia. 
His  next  speech  of  weight  was  a  defence 
of  the  Manteuffel  government  for  the  Con- 
vention of  Olmiitz.  The  elector  of  Hesse 
had  appointed  Hassenpflug  as  minister, 
and  overthrew  the  constitution.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  king  of  Prussia  committed 
itself  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  restored  Diet  at  Frankfort,  under  the 
influence  of  Austria,  took  the  side  of  the 
elector.  A  large  Austrian  army  was  con- 
centrated in  Bohemia,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Radetzky.  Prussian 
troops  stood  in  the  presence  of  Austrians 
and  Bavarians  in  Hesse.  Shots  had  been 
exchanged,  and  war  seemed  inevitable. 
The  relations  between  the  government  of 
Berlin  and  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg 
were  at  that  moment  strained  to  the  ut- 
most, owing  to  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  No  one 
could  trust  Louis  Napoleon,  who  would 
probably  have  profited  by  the  war  to  seize 
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Prussian  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  where  the  population  at  that  time 
were  still  in  sympathy  with  France,  as  we 
know  on  the  undoubted  authority  of  re- 
cently published  letters  of  Field-Marshal 
Roon.  All  of  a  sudden  Count  Branden- 
burg, the  prime  minister  of  Prussia,  was 
sent  to  Warsaw  to  see  the  emperor 
Nicholas.  The  czar  convinced  him  of  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  demands  of 
Austria  as  regards  the  Hessian  question, 
and  of  leaving  the  Elbe  duchies  to  Den- 
mark. He  came  back  to  Berlin  and  urged 
this  policy  on  the  king.  His  advice  was 
followed,  and  on  the  29th  of  November, 
1850,  a  convention  was  signed  at  Olmiitz, 
in  which  Prussia  gave  way  to  Austria  and 
Russia  on  every  point  of  importance. 

There  was  the  greatest  possible  indig- 
nation in  Prussia,  and  it  required  no  small 
amount  of  courage  to  defend  this  policy. 
Bismarck,  however,  stepped  into  the 
breach  and  delivered  a  most  powerful  ora- 
tion, in  which  he  insisted  on  the  great  re- 
sponsibility men  incurred  who  drove  a 
country  lightly  into  war.  He  asked  those 
who  criticised  the  government  whether, 
after  the  sacrifices  the  nation  would  have 
to  make  if  a  warlike  policy  had  been 
adopted,  they  really  expected  the  people 
would  be  content  when,  in  return  for  these 
sacrifices,  they  were  told  that  Bayrhofer 
was  minister  in  Hesse,  and  that  Has- 
senpflug had  been  sent  about  his  business. 
Alluding  to  the  cry  which  had  been  got  up 
that  the  honor  of  Prussia  was  tarnished,  he 
remarked,  "  Prussian  honor,  according  to 
my  conviction,  does  not  consist  in  Prussia 
playing  the  part  of  Don  Quixote  in  Ger- 
many to  please  the  offended  vanity  of  par- 
liamentary celebrities.  Prussian  honor 
consists  in  keeping  clear  of  all  connection 
with  revolution  and  the  forces  of  anarchy.*' 
Shortly  after  this  speech  Frederick  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth  appointed  him  Prussian 
representative  to  the  Diet  of  Frankfort. 
The  action  of  Bismarck  in  his  new  capac- 
ity is  told  most  fully  in  the  publication 
of  Poschinger,  which  contains  the  confi- 
dential reports  and  State  papers  which  he 
wrote  for  his  government.  He  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  counteract  the  policy 
of  Austria,  but  what  is  of  more  interest  to 
this  country  is  the  attitude  he  took  up  re- 
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garding  the  Crimean  war.  In  the  year 
1854  the  emperor  Nicholas  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  He  had  put  down 
the  revolution  in  Austria,  and  order 
reigned  in  Poland.  The  Ottoman  Porte 
had,  however,  incurred  his  displeasure 
for  having  given  Polish  and  Hungarian 
refugees  positions  in  the  Turkish  army. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  the  time  had 
come  to  put  an  end  to  the  government  of 
the  sultan  in  Europe,  and  the  Crimean 
war  broke  out.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  Eastern  question  had  excited  the 
keenest  interest  in  Berlin.  Those  who 
desired  German  unity,  who  mourned  over 
Olmiitz  and  the  loss  of  Schleswig-Holstein, 
saw  with  delight  any  symptom  of  Russian 
humiliation.  They  imagined  a  golden 
opportunity  was  ottered  to  Prussia  to  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  Germany.  A  group 
of  distinguished  men,  like  Count  Goltz 
and  Count  Pourtales  and  the  privy  coun- 
cillors Bethmann-Hollweg  and  Mathis, 
urged  strongly  an  alliance  with  the  West- 
ern powers,  and  their  organ  in  the  press, 
the  Preussische  Wochenblqtt,  published 
very  able  articles  in  this  sense.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  prime  minister,  Man- 
teuffel,  held  different  views,  and  so  did 
General  Count  Dohna,  Count  Alvensleben- 
Erxleben,  and  others  who  were  special 
favorites  with  the  king.  The  latter  were 
Russian  sympathizers  pure  and  simple, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  sovereign  who 
had  done  so  much  to  crush  the  revolution 
of  1848. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  Bismarck  thought 
himself  justified  in  offering  his  opinion. 
He  wrote  several  letters  on  the  general 
position  of  Prussia,  which  will  be  found  in 
Poschinger's  work,  and  which  explain 
much  of  his  subsequent  policy.  In  the 
first  place  he  expressed  entire  concurrence 
with  those  who  desired  to  avoid  a  war 
with  Russia.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Western  powers  ran  no  real  danger.  The 
contrary  would  be  the  case  with  Prussia. 
If  she  joined  France  and  England  she 
would  have  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
war,  and  had  nothing  to  gain  in  the  not 
improbable  event  of  military  success.  He 
insisted  that  his  country  had  little  to  fear 
from  the  progress  of  Russia  in  the  East. 
Her  real  enemy  was  Austria.  If  they  de- 
cided in  Berlin  to  join  in  the  war,  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  dictated  that  they 
should  take  the  side  against  Austria  so  as  to 
force  that  power  to  give  the  Hohenzollern 
monarchy  elbow-room  in  German  affairs. 
Bismarck  himself  was  strongly  in  favor  of 
neutrality,  and  this  advice  prevailed  with 
the  king. 


These  letters  from  Frankfort  show  that 
Bismarck  was  always  a  firm  advocate  of 
the  policy  of  a  good  understanding  with 
Russia.  Although  he  has  many  English 
friends,  and  in  one  of  these  letters  frankly 
says  that  after  his  own  land  there  is  no 
country  to  which  he  is  so  attached  as  En- 
gland, yet  he  has  always  had  a  profound 
mistrust  of  the  policy  of  an  English  alli- 
ance. He  has  never  forgotten,  and  con- 
stantly alludes  to,  the  conduct  of  England 
in  deserting  Frederick  the  Great.  His 
confidence  has  not  been  strengthened  by 
his  observations  of  English  policy  in  his 
own  time.  This  idea  of  holding  to  the 
Russian  alliance  found  expression  some 
years  later,  after  he  became  prime  minis- 
ter. When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out  the 
Poles  in  London  and  Paris  began  to  show 
great  signs  of  activity.  Some  of  them, 
followers  of  General  Mieroslawski,  hoped 
for  a  democratic  republic  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Western  culture.  More  moderate 
men  gathered  round  Prince  Adam  Czar- 
toryski,  the  patriarch  of  the  Polish  exiles, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  throne  should 
Poland  become  an  independent  kingdom. 
Nothing  of  importance,  however,  took 
place  during  the  war.  When  it  was  over 
the  French  emperor  turned  his  attention 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from 
Italy,  which  task  occupied  him  from  the 
campaign  of  Solferino  in  1859  till  tne  ces~ 
sion  of  Venice  to  him  by  Austria  in  1866. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  clear  that  Russia 
must  not  be  offended,  and  the  notion  of 
restoring  Poland  by  force  of  arms  was  out 
of  the  question.  He  maintained,  however, 
his  interest  in  the  country,  and  when  he 
met  the  emperor  Alexander  in  southern 
Germany  in  1857,  he  urged  that  Russia 
should  make  Poland  every  possible  con- 
cession consistent  with  her  own  interests. 
Alexander  was  prepared  to  do  anything 
that  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects ; 
and  bis  chancellor  was  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  French  alliance,  through 
which  he  hoped  to  get  back  for  his  country 
the  foremost  position  in  Europe,  and  ulti- 
mately to  tear  up  the  treaty  which  pre- 
vented Russian  ships  of  war  from  cruising 
in  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  gov- 
ernment of  St.  Petersburg  set  to  work  to 
introduce  some  reforms,  but  it  made  the 
capital  mistake  of  supposingthat  improve- 
ment in  administration  was  what  the  Poles 
wanted.  There  were  at  that  time  two  par- 
ties formed  in  Poland,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  White  and  the  Red.  The  first 
party  was  mainly  composed  of  the  great 
aristocracy,  who  desired  a  separate  admin* 
i  strati  ve  system,  the  restoration  of  the  coo- 
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stitution  of  1815,  and  a  national  army.  By 
this  means  they  hoped  to  obtain  gradually 
complete  independence.  The  Red  party 
were  impatient  at  delay,  and  were  anxious 
for  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1863,  numbers  of  young  men  began 
to  assemble  in  a  wood  a  few  miles  from 
Warsaw,  and  similar  bands  were  formed 
near  Lublin,  Plock,  and  other  towns.  On 
the  night  of  the  twenty-third  some  small 
Russian  garrisons  were  surprised,  and 
about  a  hundred  soldiers  murdered  in  their 
beds  or  burned  in  the  barracks.  The  coun 
try  rose  in  revolution.  Prince  Gortschakoff 
was  unmoved,  for  he  believed,  like  all  the 
world  in  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  rebellion 
would  soon  be  crushed.  In  that  case  the 
Marquis  Wielopolski,  who  was  governing 
Poland,  would  become  all  powerful.  This 
nobleman,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  intel- 
lect Poland  could  boast  of,  desired  a  good 
understanding  between  his  own  country 
and  Russia,  with  a  view  to  counteract  Ger- 
man influence,  which  he  positively  hated. 
He  and  his  friends,  who  possessed  great 
influence  over  the  grand  duke  Constan- 
tine,  desired  that  Poland  should  become 
an  independent  kingdom  under  Russian 
protection,  strong  enough  to  absorb  Ser- 
via,  Croatia,  and  perhaps  all  the  Slav 
countries  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  and 
thereby  help  Russia  to  plant  her  standard 
on  the  dome  of  the  Aya  Sofia. 

In  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  London  there  was 
considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  things.  At  that  moment 
Russia  and  France  were  opposed  to  En- 

fland  on  the  question  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  and  it  became  known  that 
the  French  emperor,  in  spite  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  country,  looked  coldly  on 
the  Polish  insurrection.  The  conclusion 
Bismarck  arrived  at  was  that  the  Russian 
chancellor,  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and 
the  governor  of  Poland  thoroughly  under- 
stood each  other,  and  that  they  all  agreed 
that  a  new  Poland,  in  friendly  alliance  with 
Russia,  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  at- 
tack on  Vienna  and  on  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. The  emperor  of  the  French  could 
then  settle  the  Italian  question,  and  per* 
haps  obtain  for  France  the  annexation  of 
Belgium  and  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  England  the  government,  who  had 
some  inkling  of  the  objects  of  France, 
encouraged  popular  sympathy  with  the 
Polish  insurrection;  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna,  notwithstanding  its  fear  for  Ga- 
licia,  viewed  it  with  satisfaction  because  it 
crossed  the  plans  of  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
Bismarck  was  equally  determined  to  use 
the  rebellion  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  j 


down  the  Russo-French  alliance,  and  he 
set  about  doing  so  with  characteristic 
courage,  originality,  and  genius. 

On  various  grounds  connected  with 
external  German  politics  the  relations  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  were  becoming 
daily  more  strained.  England,  for  some 
perfectly  unintelligible  reason,  took  the 
side  of  Austria,  and  was  continually  urg- 
ing the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  to  adopt  a  more 
friendly  attitude  towards  the  government 
of  Vienna.  This  advice  was  always  met 
by  Bismarck  with  a  reauest  that  the  min- 
isters of  Francis  Joseph  should  be  told  to 
be  more  civil  to  Prussia. 

More  important  for  Prussia  than  the 
advice  of  England  was  the  change  of 
French  policy  in  the  autumn  of  1862. 
The  Cabinet  of  Turin  held  fast  to  the  idea 
that  Rome  must  be  the  capital  of  Italy. 
But  they  announced  that  the  city  must  be 
won  by  peaceable  means,  and  therefore, 
while  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  Roma 
Capitale,  did  not  hesitate  to  disperse  the 
freebooters  of  Garibaldi  at  Aspromonte. 
Soon  after  this  Napoleon  the  Third,  who 
always  hoped!  he  would  be  able  to  force 
both  the  pope  and  Italy  to  accept  his  solu- 
tion of  the  Italian  question,  determined  te 
show  his  displeasure  to  the  court  of  Turin 
by  making  a  change  in  his  diplomatic 
service.  He  therefore  sent  to  Rome  and 
Turin  as  his  representatives  men  of  what 
were  called  Ultramontane  views.  Thou- 
venel,  who  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  dismissed,  and  his  place  given  to 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  the  old  iriend  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  pope.  It  became  therefore 
vital  for  Prussia  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  government  of  the  czar. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which 
would  most  inconvenience  the  Prussian 
monarchy  —  a  victory  of  the  Revolutionary 
party,  such  as  Mieroslawski,  Mazzini,  and 
Garibaldi  desired,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  Polish  State  under  the  protectorate  of 
Russia  and  France,  which  was  the  plan  of 
Wielopolski  and  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
The  Radical  party  had  already  proclaimed 
their  desire  to  incorporate  into  the  future 
Polish  Republic,  West  Prussia,  Posen, 
and  Pomerania  up  to  the  Oder.  The 
other  party,  indeed,  were  moderate  in  lan- 
guage, but  if  they  got  the  upper  hand  it 
was  plain  that  Wielopolski  would  be 
driven  forward  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances and  his  own  inclinations.  More- 
over, Prince  Gortschakoff  was  the  last 
man  to  stop  him  in  his  career.  The  mo- 
ment, therefore,  the  news  of  the  Polish 
insurrection  reached  Berlin  it  was  deter- 
mined to  deal  directly  with  the  emperor 
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Alexander,  and  for  this  purpose  General 
von  Alvensleben  was  sent  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  ask  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  for  an  explanation  of  the  situation 
and  to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of 
putting  down  the  rebellion.  Considering 
the  general  position  of  European  politics 
at  the  moment  this  mission  of  Alvensleben 
was  a  very  bold  step.  Everybody  sym- 
pathized with  the  Poles.  Liberals,  Cleri- 
cals, Republicans,  Conservatives,  worked 
together  in  their  interest.  They  were 
backed  by  the  public  opinion  of  Europe, 
and  had  staunch  friends  in  all  the  most 
important  governments.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  secured  a  welcome  for 
the  Prussian  general  at  St.  Petersburg. 
A  convention  was  signed  by  which  the 
two  powers  agreed  to  render  each  other 
mutual  assistance.  Gortschakoff  was  hos- 
tile to  the  arrangement,  and  although  it 
was  agreed  to  keep  the  transaction  secret, 
he  made  it  known  the  very  next  day  to  the 
Due  de  Montebello,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, and  that  diplomatist  showed  his 
respect  for  the  Russian  chancellor  by  at 
once  telling  Herr  von  Redern,  the  Prus- 
sian minister,  from  whom  he  heard  the 
news.  Bismarck  had  no  objection  that  all 
the  world  should  know  what  had  taken 
place,  and  on  the  nth  of  February  he  had 
an  interview  with  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan, 
and  told  him  about  it.  Sir  Andrew  asked 
if  the  troops  on  each  side  would  cross  the 
frontier.  Bismarck  replied  in  the  affirma- 
ti-v,  and  remarked  that  Prussia  would  not 
tolerate  an  independent  Poland.  "But 
what,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  "  if  the  Russians 
should  be  driven  out?"  "In  that  case," 
said  Bismarck,  "  we  shall  occupy  the  king- 
dom ourselves."  "Europe  will  never 
tolerate  that,"  remarked  Sir  Andrew, 
and  repeated  this  phrase  several  times. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  Europe?"  said 
Bismarck.  "The different  great  nations," 
replied  the  British  ambassador.  "Are 
you  then  all  agreed?"  said  Bismarck. 
This  question  was  somewhat  difficult  to 
answer,  and  Sir  Andrew  stammered  some- 
thing about  France  not  allowing  Polish 
oppression.  "  Well,  as  for  us,"  said  Bis- 
marck, "  the  suppression  of  the  revolution 
is  a  question  of  life  and  death."  He  held 
the  same  language  to  the  French  minister, 
who,  however,  replied  he  knew  nothing  as 
to  the  designs  of  his  government. 

Napoleon  the  Third  was  an  enemy  of 
the  Red  party.  He  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  support  Wielopolski,  and  there- 
fore the  Prussian  Convention  was  most 
unpleasant  to  him.  At  the  same  time  the 
whole  Clerical  party  in  France  as  well  as 


the  Republicans  were  equally  enthusiastic 
about  Poland.  It  became,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  importance  to  pretend  at  least 
to  do  something  for  Poland,  and  the 
French  government  hit  on  the  thought  of 
turning  their  attention  not  to  Russia  but 
to  Prussia.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  just 
the  man  for  such  a  policy. 

The  Prussian  ambassador  was  first  in- 
formed that  it  would  have  been  well  if 
Prussia  would  remain  neutral  in  the  Polish 
question.  A  few  days  later  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  convention  had  made  the 
Polish  question  a  European  one,  and  at 
last  it  was  intimated  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  France  but  the  resignation  of  Bis- 
marck. The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  asked 
to  join  in  a  note  to  that  effect,  and  it  was 
hoped  it  would  assent,  considering  the 
hostility  to  Prussia.  In  London  there 
was  a  general  sympathy  for  the  Poles, 
and  Lord  John  Russell  had,  unfortunately, 
made  use  of  some  expressions  against 
the  Russo-Prussian  Convention.  It  was 
hoped,  therefore,  England  would  also 
join.  Lord  John,  however,  recognized 
the  danger  of  the  insurrection  for  Prussia, 
and  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any  remon- 
strance. Austria  followed  suit,  and  the 
whole  French  plan  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  Prussian  statesman  had  during  all 
this  time  to  face  the  intrigues  of  Gort- 
schakoff and  a  most  violent  attack  in  his 
own  Chamber.  The  Berlin  Parliament 
condemned  the  action  of  the  government 
and  declared  for  neutrality.  Bismarck, 
however,  remained  unmoved.  He  stood 
firm  by  his  own  views,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  policy  was  the  basis  of 
his  success  in  the  Danish  war,  in  the  war 
with  Austria,  and  in  the  war  of  1870. 

When  Bismarck  became  prime  minister 
of  Prussia  everything  was  in  confusion. 
After  the  year  1848  a  powerful  reaction 
had  set  in  throughout  the  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revolutionary  vehemence 
of  the  demagogues  and  the  want  of  prac- 
tical sense  which  the  Liberal  party  had 
exhibited  at  Frankfort.  The  great  middle 
class  began  to  tremble  for  its  safety,  and 
desired  above  all  things  the  preservation 
of  order.  This  state  of  feeling  produced 
a  movement  in  Prussia  similar  to  that 
which  placed  the  second  Bonaparte  on  the 
French  throne  and  Bach  at  the  head  of 
Austrian  affairs.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  ministry  of  Manteuffel  acquired 
for  some  years  considerable  popularity, 
notwithstanding  the  Convention  of  Olmiitz. 
The  prince  of  Prussia,  however,  had  never 
forgotten  this  event,  and  he  was  further 
alienated  from  the  Conservative  party  in 
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consequence  of  the  manner  in  which 
Kleist*Retzow,  a  highly  honorable  but  un- 
compromising Pomeranian  nobleman,  ad- 
ministered the  provinces  on  the  Rhine. 

When  the  prince  of  Prussia  succeeded 
to  the  government  of  his  brother,  King 
Frederick  William  the  Fourth,  he  intro- 
duced into  the  ministry  a  liberal  element, 
consisting  of  Count  Schwerin,  Auerswald, 
and  Patow.  The  very  first  efforts  of  King 
William  the  First  were  directed  to  accom- 
plishing a  complete  reform  of  the  army. 
His  object  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Landwehr 
as  a  force  of  the  first  line,  and  to  intro- 
doce  a  more  efficient,  just,  and  impartial 
method  of  universal  military  service.  The 
Landwehr  had  shown,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  it  was  difficult  to  mobilize 
with  rapidity.  In  truth,  it  had  never  been 
a  very  good  force.  Prussians  were  very 
angry  at  some  remarks  which  were  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  —  not  flatter- 
ing to  its  conduct  —  during  the  campaign 
of  Waterloo.  But  the  duke  was  right. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  at  Charleroi  the 
conduct  of  the  Landwehr  regiments  under 
Ziethen,  though  excellent  as  far  as  bravery 
was  concerned,  was  wanting  in  many  sol- 
dier-like qualities.  No  one  disputes  the 
heroism  these  militiamen  showed  at 
Ligny ;  but  at  the  moment  of  defeat  they 
became  so  disorganized  that  old  Prussian 
officers  were  reminded,  during  the  night 
of  16-17  June,  181 5,  and  during  the  retreat 
on  Wavre,  of  the  confusion  which  followed 
Jena. 

The  wonderful  march  to  Waterloo  re- 
mains a  glorious  recollection  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.  But  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
in  that  battle  fell  on  the  fourth  corps,  which 
was  commanded  by  Billow,  and  was  not 
engaged  at  Ligny.  The  casualties  of  the 
first  corps,  under  Ziethen,  which  had  been 
much  reduced  by  the  disorganization  of 
the  Landwehr  regiments,  and  those  of  the 
second  corps  under  Pirch,  were  compara- 
tively slight.  The  great  service  of  the 
Prussian  army,  as  far  as  fighting  was  con- 
cerned, was  rendered  by  Bulow,  who  lost 
in  the  storming  of  Planchenoit  over  six 
thousand  men.  The  campaign  of  Water- 
loo, however  creditable  to  the  Prussian 
army,  could  not,  therefore,  be  cited  as 
showing  the  efficiency  of  the  Landwehr. 
Still  the  force  was  popular,  owing  to  the 
stirring  memories  of  Grossbeeren,  Denne- 
witz,  and  the  wild  Homeric  battle  on  the 
Katzbach,  and  the  reforms,  moreover, 
would  in  the  first  instance  cost  money. 
There  was  a  further  difficulty.  Both 
Patow  and  Schwerin  had  committed  them- 


selves in  opposition  to  a  reduction  of  mili- 
tary expenditure.  They  consented,  as 
ministers,  to  a  plan  which  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  an  increase  in  that 
expenditure  of  twelve  million  thalers. 

Considerable  friction  arose  in  conse- 
quence between  the  king's  government 
and  the  Chamber.  There  is  nobody  who 
does  not  know  at  the  present  day  how 
completely  right  King- William  was  in  this 
matter.  If  he  had  been  less  clear-sighted 
and  firm  the  unity  of  Germany  would  still 
be  a  thing  of  the  future.  At  that  time, 
however,  even  wise  men  thought  him 
needlessly  obstinate.  Ill-feeling  deepened 
between  the  crown  and  the  representatives 
of  the  nation.  King  William  had  to  give 
up  one  public  man  after  another.  Al  last 
he  determined  to  entrust  the  government  to 
Bismarck,  who  was  ambassador  in  Paris. 
Count  Bernstorff,  who  was  Prussian  am- 
bassador here  some  twenty  years  since, 
used  to  claim  credit  for  having  done  some- 
thing to  influence  the  choice  of  the  king. 
However  that  may  be,  Bismarck  became 
prime  minister  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1862,  a  most  noteworthy  date,  not  for  Prus- 
sian chronicles  alone,  but  for  the  history 
of  the  human  race. 

Bismarck  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  stand 
by  his  kins  and  see  the  army  reform  ac- 
complished. The  use  of  the  royal  prerog- 
ative introduced  the  necessary  reforms. 
The  prime  minister  defied  the  Parliament. 
He  treated  the  opposition  with  the  utmost 
scorn  and  contempt.  He  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  the  cause,  and  was  ably  as- 
sisted by  the  splendid  talents  and  un- 
flinching courage  of  the  minister  of  war, 
Albrecht  von  Rood.  The  scenes  in  the 
House  that  used  daily  to  take  place  baffle 
all  description.  The  most  striking  of  these 
was  perhaps  the  oratorical  duel  between 
Dr.  Gneist,  who  is  so  well  known  in  En- 
gland by  reason  of  his  famous  books  on 
our  constitution,  and  Field-Marshal  Roon. 
Dr.  Gneist  delivered  a  carefully  prepared 
philippic  against  the  minister  of  war,  and 
made  use  of  language  totally  unjustifiable, 
and  of  which  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  long 
since  bitterly  repented.  Roon  rose  at  the 
ministers'  table  and  delivered  a  reply  so 
crushing  in  its  effect  that  it  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  well-known  denunciation 
of  Lafayette  by  M.  de  Serre.  Feeling  ran 
so  high  that  the  firmest  men  became  un- 
easy Test  revolutionary  movements  should 
break  out.  Bismarck,  Roon,  and  the  king 
kept  their  minds  clear,  their  heads  erect, 
and  faced  the  storm.  Long  after,  when 
the  ship  was  safe  in  port,  some  of  their 
greatest  admirers  and  even  fulsome  flat- 
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terers  had  been  their  bitterest  opponents 
and  enemies  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and 
danger. 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  war 
with  Austria  in  1866  are  well  known. 
They  grew  primarily  out  of  the  dualism 
which  resulted  from  the  schism  in  the  na- 
tional life  of  Germany  caused  by  the  Ref- 
ormation ;  but  the  immediate  occasion  was 
the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  joint  occu- 
pations of  Schleswig-Holstein.  What  is 
less  perfectly  understood,  even  in  Ger- 
many, is  the  part  Bismarck  took  in  nego- 
tiating the  treaty  of  Nicolsburg,  which 
terminated  the  war.  The  truth  in  this 
matter,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet 
been  told.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Konig- 
gratz  the  king  of  Prussia  called  together 
his  chief  councillors  to  consider  on  what 
basis  peace  should  be  negotiated  with  the 
Austrian  Empire.  A  proposal  was  made 
that  Prussia  should  demand  certain  an- 
nexations of  territory,  not  necessary  now 
to  mention,  but  to  which  it  was  positively 
certain  that  Austria  would  not  consent 
without  another  appeal  to  the  god  of  bat- 
tles. Bismarck  opposed  on  five  grounds : 
that  it  would  lead  at  once  to  war  with 
France,  for  which  they  were  not  prepared  ; 
that  there  was  cholera  in  the  army ;  that 
the  troops  of  the  southern  German  States 
were  not  yet  defeated,  and  that  with  a  little 
assistance  from  without  they  might  be 
formidable ;  that  the  war  would  have  to  be 
carried  into  Hungary;  and  lastly,  that  the 
end  must  be  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  which  would  greatly  aid 
the  Panslavistic  movement 

The  original  proposal  was  vehemently 
supported  by  Roon,  who  gave  a  complete 
answer  to  the  military  objections  raised 
by  the  chancellor,  and  who  showed  that 
there  was  no  danger  to  fear  from  a  struggle 
with  France,  seeing  that  the  munitions  of 
war  were  wanting  in  the  arsenals,  and  that 
the  whole  administration  of  the  French 
army  was  in  a  state  of  complete  confusion 
owing  to  the  Mexican  expedition.  The 
minister  of  war  was  supported  by  Moltke, 
who  urged  that  another  blow  should  be 
swiftly  struck  at  Austria,  and  then  that 
the  larger  part  of  the  army  should  be 
wheeled  round  for  a  march  on  Paris  if  the 
emperor  declared  war.  Bismarck,  beaten 
on  the  military  points,  took  refuge  in  his 
fifth  argument,  and  plainly  said  he  would 
not  agree  to  a  policy  which  might  mean 
the  total  destruction  of  Austria. 

The  debate  became  animated,  and  the 
king  grew  warm.  He  leant  to  the  view  of 
his  military  advisers,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  he  said,   no   doubt    unwit- 


tingly, something  which  hurt  the  feelings 
of  his  chief  minister.  Bismarck  retired 
to  his  quarters  anxious,  and  waited  the 
determination  of  his  king.  While  he  was 
standing  at  a  window  somebody  entered 
the  room.  It  was  the  crown-prince.  He 
and  Bismarck  had  not  been  for  some  time 
on  the  best  of  terms,  but  they  made  up 
their  differences  and  discussed  the  situa- 
tion. The  minister  convinced  the  son  of 
his  sovereign  of  the  danger  to  Prussia 
there  would  be  in  the  future,  if  not  in  the 
present,  if  the  policy  which  the  king 
seemed  disposed  to  favor  were  adopted. 
The  crown-prince,  when  the  council  again 
assembled,  gave  his  opinion  against  the 
particular  annexation  proposed,  and  Bis- 
marck was  triumphant.  That  very  night 
he  summoned  Giskra,  who  was  then  burgo- 
master of  Brunn,  and  sent  him  to  Vienna 
with  offers  of  peace,  which,  if  accepted  on 
the  spot,  would  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  peace  eventually  con- 
cluded, and  would  have  saved  Austria  the 
payment  of  a  war  indemnity. 

There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
Bismarck  in  opposing  the  wishes  of  his 
imperial  master  on  this  occasion  rendered 
one  of  his  most  solid  services  to  the  Ger- 
man nation  and  to  the  dynasty  to  which  he 
is  so  devotedly  attached.  The  object  of 
the  war  was  attained  when  Austria  agreed 
to  withdraw  from  Germany  and  when  the 
Germanic  settlement  of  181 5  was  broken 
up.  To  prosecute  the  war  further  would 
have  intensified  the  feeling  of  animosity 
to  Prussia  in  the  south  German  States, 
and  particularly  in  Bavaria,  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  to  expect  reconciliation  between 
the  peoples  of  the  North  and  South  for 
another  generation.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  would  have  been  immediate  war  with 
France.  But  it  would  have  come  sooner 
or  later,  and  when  it  did  southern  Germany 
would  have  been  once  more  in  arms 
against  the  north,  supported  by  whatever 
was  left  of  Austrian  power.  This  catas- 
trophe was  averted  by  the  firmness  of  Bis- 
marck, for  when  the  hour  of  trial  came 
four  years  after  Kdniggratz,  the  sturdy 
sons  of  the  Bavarian  mountains,  under  the 
command  of  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia, 
stormed  the  fortified  position  of  Weisseo- 
burg,  and  were  among  the  first  Germans 
to  shed  their  blood  in  that  war  which  was 
to  end  for  Germany  in  the  reunion  forever 
of  her  lost  western  march,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  Kaiser  and  Reich  in  the 
palace  of  the  very  sovereign  who  harried 
the  Palatinate  and  tore  away  Alsace. 

The  battle  of  Kdniggratz  was  fought  on 
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the  3rd  of  July,  1866.  When  the  result 
was  known,  most  men  who  could  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  felt,  like  Gpthe  after 
Valmy,  that  a  new  era  was  approaching. 
There  was  consternation  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  emperor  of  the  French  had  not  cal- 
culated on  so  rapid  and  complete  a  success 
for  the  Prussian  army.  His  knowledge  of 
Germany  led  him  to  expect  that  the  solid 
regiments  of  King  William  would  ulti- 
mately be  victorious.  But  he  imagined 
that  the  struggle  would  be  long,  that  both 
combatants  would  be  exhausted,  and  that 
he  would  be  able  to  offer  himself  as  arbi- 
trator at  some  critical  moment,  and  secure 
thereby  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  undis- 
puted supremacy  of  France.  He  was  now 
deeply  disconcerted,  and  without  carefully 
considering  the  situation  sent  an  ulti- 
matum to  Berlin  which  was  delivered  early 
in  August,  1866.  He  demanded  for 
France  all  the  German  territories  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  together  with  the 
important  fortress  of  Mainz. 

Bismarck  did  not  hesitate  an  instant, 
but  at  once  refused  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  French  government  and  determined  to 
accept  the  alternative  of  war.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  however,  when  the  ministers 
in  Paris  realized  the  danger  of  a  struggle 
with  Prussia,  it  was  intimated  to  the  court 
of  Berlin  that  the  ultimatum  was  sent  dur- 
ing an  illness  of  the  emperor,  and  Bis- 
marck was  requested  to  think  no  more 
about  it.  From  that  moment,  however, 
the  relations  between  France  and  Prussia 
were  never  cordial,  and  it  was  clear  that 
sooner  or  later  hostilities  would  break  out 
between  the  countries.  France  began 
almost  at  once  to  make  preparations  for 
them,  and  in  December,  1867,  Marshal 
Niel,  the  minister  of  war,  openly  said  that 
his  scheme  of  army  organization  must  be 
carried  through  in  order  to  prepare  for  a 
possible  collision  with  Prussia.  In  July, 
1868,  M.  Thiers,  at  that  time  far  the  great- 
est authority  of  the  opposition,  spoke  with 
even  unusual  vehemence  in  favor  of  in- 
creased armament  in  view  of  an  approach- 
ing conflict  with  that  power. 

The  animosity  of  France  against  Prus- 
sia was  stimulated  by  the  action  of  the 
government  and  the  harangues  of  the 
opposition.  When  Napoleon  the  Third 
went  to  Salzburg  to  visit  the  emperor  of 
Austria  after  the  tragedy  at  Queretaro,  he 
continually  insisted  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  French  nation  were  so  bitterly 
jealous  of  Prussia  since  the  battle  of  K6- 
niggratz  that  the  slightest  incident  might 
provoke  war.  The  emperor  of  France 
asked  to  see  Prince  Hohenlohe  who  was 


then  prime  minister  of  Bavaria.  Prince 
Hohenlohe  went  to  the  station  at  Munich 
to  pay  his  respects.  The  emperor  got  out 
of  his  carriage,  and,  walking  up  and  down 
the  platform,  warned  the  Bavarian  minis- 
ter of  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping 
aloof  as  much  as  possible  from  Prussia,  so 
as  not  in  any  way  to  provoke  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  the  French.  The  emperor  did 
not  evidently  know  the  full  purport  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  had  been  con- 
cluded between  Prussia  and  Bavaria  in 
1866.  There  were  for  a  couple  of  years 
continual  rumors  of  a  Franco-German  war, 
and  at  last  the  explosion  came  in  1870. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  crown  of 
Spain  was  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen,  and  accepted 
by  him.  The  French  government  and  na- 
tion became  frantic  with  anger.  The 
candidature  of  this  prince,  however,  had 
been  mentioned  the  year  before.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Cortes,  Salazar 
y  Mazarredo,  had  published  a  pamphlet 
which  attracted  considerable  notice  in 
favor  of  choosing  Prince  Leopold  as  king 
of  Spain.  One  of  the  reasons  he  urged  in 
support  of  his  proposal  was  that  of  all 
candidates  this  Hohenzollern  would  be 
least  objectionable  to  France,  and  less  dis- 
agreeable a  good  deal  to  the  house  of 
Bonaparte  than  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 
Prince  Leopold,  he  further  pointed  out, 
was  only  distantly  related  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  He  belonged  to  the  Catholic 
branch  of  the  Hohenzollerns  which  had 
for  centuries  been  separated  from  the 
Protestant  line. 

It  was  the  same  Salazar  y  Mazarredo 
who  in  1870  conducted  negotiations  per- 
sonally with  the  prince.  So  little  had  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  say  to  this  candidature 
that  when  he  was  informed  of  it  as  a  mere 
matter  of  courtesy,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1870,  he  was  exceedingly  surprised. 
Moreover  the  Spanish  foreign  secretary, 
Sagasta,  in  a  circular  note  of  the  7th  of 
July,  declared  that  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment had  not  taken  the  advice  of,  or  com- 
municated with,  any  foreign  cabinet,  but 
had  dealt  directly  with  the  prince. 

The  moment  the  French  ministers  heard 
that  a  deputation  had  been  sent  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  offer  the  crown  to 
Prince  Leopold,  Le  Sourd,  the  French 
charge*  d'affaires  at  Berlin,  was  instructed 
to  ask  for  explanations.  He  called  on 
Herr  von  Thile,  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  was  assured  by  him  that  the  Prussian 
government  had  not  in  any  way  promoted 
the  candidature,  and  knew  nothing  about 
it  more  than  the  rest  of  the  world.    This 
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was  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  excitement 
in  France,  however/ became  more  and 
more  intense.  The  Due  de  Gramont 
directed  M.  Benedctti  to  go  to  Ems, 
whither  the  king  of  Prussia  had  gone  to 
drink  the  waters,  to  see  that  sovereign 
and  force  him  to  order  the  prince  Leopold 
to  withdraw  his  candidature.  When  this 
request  was  made  to  King  William,  he 
replied  that  he  had  neither  encouraged  nor 
opposed  the  acceptance  of  the  crown  of 
Spain  by  his  kinsman,  and  that  he  had  no 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  In  the  mean 
time,  Prince  Antony  of  Hohenzollern  sent 
a  despatch  to  Marshal -Prim,  announcing 
on  behalf  of  his  son  his  renunciation  of 
all  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  a  copy  of 
this  message  was  sent  also  to  Sefior 
Oloaza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris. 
This  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July,  and 
everybody  hoped  peace  would  be  pre- 
served. M.  Ollivier,  the  prime  minister, 
strongly  entertained  this  opinion  for  sev- 
eral hours.  But  the  Due  de  Gramont  was 
deep  in  negotiations  for  forming  a  coali- 
tion against  Prussia,  and  he  desired  war. 
He  confessed  to  Lord  Lyons  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  prince  Leopold's  candida- 
ture was  a  great  embarrassment,  and  he 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  ordering  Bene- 
detti  to  ask  the  king  for  a  declaration  that 
he  would  not  at  any  future  time  sanction 
the  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Spain  by 
Prince  Leopold  or  any  of  his  kinsmen. 
On  the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  the 
French  ambassador  met  the  king  in  the 
public  garden,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  asked  him  for  his  prom- 
ise. The  king  gave,  of  course,  a  point- 
blank  refusal  to  so  preposterous  a  demand, 
and  said  that  he  neither  could  nor  would 
bind  himself  to  any  engagement  without 
limit  of  time,  and  that  lie  must  reserve 
his  right  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 
Subsequently  the  king  went  so  far  as  to 
send  an  aid  de-camp  to  Benedetti,  and  to 
tell  him  that  the  decision  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold in  renouncing  the  proffered  crown 
had  his  approval.  Later  in  the  day  the 
king  left  Ems,  and  arrived  in  Berlin  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifteenth.  He  was  met  at 
the  railway  station  by  Bismarck,  Moltke, 
and  Roon.  It  was  by  that  time  plain  that 
France  was  bent  on  war.  Before  the  old 
sovereign  reached  his  palace  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  orders  for  the  mobili 
zation  of  the  army.  The  news  was  com 
municated  to  the  crowd,  who  heard  it  with 
wild  enthusiasm.  That  very  night  the 
necessary  telegraphic  messages  were 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  the 
words  of  Moltke  "  United  Germany  stood 
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to  arms."  Some  days  afterwards  the 
French  declaration  of  war  was  received, 
and  the  great  struggle  began.  Everybody 
knows  the  result  —  in  a  few  months 
France  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her 
conqueror. 

While  the  war  was  being  prosecuted 
with  vigor,  the  question  as  to  the  internal 
constitution  of  Germany  was  not  lost  sight 
of.  The  idea  of  re-establishing  the  Ger- 
man Empire  was  in  many  minds,  but  his- 
torical reasons  and  local  prejudices  made 
it  an  exceedingly  difficult  question  to 
touch.  The  crown-prince  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  active  among  leading  men  in 
urging  the  matter  forward.  The  late  king 
of  Bavaria  got  credit  for  having  done 
much  to  promote  it  But  the  truth  is,  he 
had  no  steady  opinion  from  the  com- 
mencement in  favor  of  the  empire. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  let  the 
world  know  the  course  of  action  which 
that  monarch  pursued  during  the  great 
struggle  in  which  his  country  was  en- 
gaged. He  never  once  showed  an  inter- 
est in  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  The 
king  of  Saxony  despatched  a  general  of- 
ficer to  Munich  during  the  autumn,  to 
urge  the  king  to  take  some  initiative  in 
the  restoration  of  the  empire,  lest  per- 
chance the  movement  should  acquire  a 
dangerously  centralized  character.  King 
Lewis  refused  to  see  the  messenger. 
Another  secret  envoy  who  came  from 
another  sovereign  was  hardly  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  king.  He  was  at  last 
persuaded  to  move  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  sent  to  speak  to  him  by  Bismarck. 
And  the  letter  which  the  king  then  wrote, 
and  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  establishment  of  the  empire,  was  sug- 
gested by  Prince  Bismarck. 

When  the  German  Empire  was  re- 
established, Bismarck  became  the  first 
chancellor.  The  constitution,  which  was 
chiefly  his  work,  was  modelled  on  that  of 
the  North  German  Confederation.  It  was 
the  main  object  to  be  contented  with  the 
minimum  of  those  concessions  which  the 
particular  States  of  Germany  were  willing 
to  make  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  "I 
believe,"  he  said,  speaking  of  the  German 
Constitution  on  the  10th  of  March,  1877, 
"our  Constitution  possesses  a  self-con- 
structive faculty  resembling  that  to  which 
the  British  Constitution  owes  its  forma- 
tion, not  through  the  setting  up  of  a  theo- 
retical ideal." 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Bismarck 

apart  from   his  influence  in  Parliament, 

and  this  brings  me  to  consider  him  as  a 

,  public  speaker.     He  has  always  been  fond 
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of  insisting  that  he  is  no  orator.  Like 
Kant  and  Gothe  he  heartily  despises  rhe- 
torical gifts.  His  great  effort  has  always 
been  to  make  his  speech  simple  and  plain, 
and  to  express  himself  as  neatly,  as  clearly, 
and  as  concisely  as  possible,  and  appeal 
solely  to  the  good  sense  of  his  audience. 
The  result,  however,  is  that  of  all  speeches 
his  read  far  the  best  on  account  of  the 
total  absence  of  verbosity.  They  are  rich 
in  thought  and  elegant  in  expression,  and 
are  sure  to  be  read  in  time  to  come  even 
for  their  high  literary  merit.  He  speaks 
with  far  more  deliberation  than  any 
speaker  I  have  ever  known.  The  nearest 
approach  to  him  in  this  characteristic  was 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  Niebuhr  used  to 
say  that  M.  de  Serre  was  one  of  the  great- 
est political  orators  that  ever  lived.  M. 
de  Serre  had  by  all  accounts  a  great  charm 
of  delivery,  and  no  doubt  great  wealth  of 
expression.  If  Niebuhr  had  lived  to  read 
the  speeches  of  Bismarck  he  would  have 
discovered  an  orator  who  at  least  in  many 
respects  would  come  up  to  his  view  of  a 
great  speaker.  In  conversation  he  fre- 
quently uses  original  and  striking  meta- 
phors. A  few  years  ago,  speaking  to  an 
English  statesman,  he  compared  the 
French  policy  in  Africa  to  a  fiery  steed 
galloping  across  the  desert  of  Sahara  and 
finding  the  ground  much  heavier  than  was 
expected.  It  is  now  five-and-twenty  years 
since  I  had.  the  honor  of  being  first  pre- 
sented to  Prince  Bismarck,  but  the  con- 
versation I  then  had  with  him  made  such 
an  impression  that,  though  followed  by 
many  others,  not  a  word  of  it  has  faded 
from  my  memory.  Various  subject  were 
discussed.  Speaking  of  England,  he  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  which  I  know  he  has 
not  changed,  that  although  more  English- 
men than  formerly  spoke  German,  the 
ignorance  of  Germany  in  this  country  was 
greater  than  ever.  Those  who  had  ac- 
quired the  German  language  did  not  use 
it  for  the  purpose  of  studying  literature 
and  trying  to  understand  the  German  mind. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  work  of  any 
considerable  German  poet,  from  the  "  Par- 
zival "  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  to  the 
songs  and  ballads  of  Uhland,  was  at  all 
widely  or  properly  appreciated  in  England. 
"Nations,"  he  said,  "have  not  yet  been 
drawn  closer  together  since  locomotion 
has  become  more  easy.  This  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection.  In  the  days  of  my  youth, 
a  certain  number  of  English  used  to  come 
here  and  stay  some  time  amongst  us. 
Now  they  fly  like  woodcocks  across  the 
continent.  No  English  leading  public 
man  has  anything  like  the  knowledge  of 


Germany   Carteret  possessed  a  hundred 
years  since." 

Among  his  personal  characteristics  Bis- 
marck's extraordinary  coolness  and  cour- 
age are  very  prominent.  Dr.  Droysen  told 
me  that  once  during  the  revolutionary 
days  of  1848  Bismarck  went  into  an  inn 
to  get  a  glass  of  beer.  There  was  a  man 
in  the  room  talking  to  a  very  excited  audi- 
ence, and  speaking  most  disrespectfully 
of  the  queen  of  Prussia.  Bismarck  went 
up  to  him  and  instantly  called  upon  him 
to  apologize.  The  man  demurred,  but  he 
soon  thought  better  of  it,  and  expressed 
his  regret  before  the  whole  revolutionary 
crowd.  Three-and-twenty  years  after,  in 
1871,  Busch  tells  us  that  during  the  par- 
tial occupation  of  Paris  Bismarck  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  going  into  the 
city.  He  was  soon  recognized,  and  a 
crowd  gathered  round  and  became  threat- 
ening. He  went  up  to  the  man  who  looked 
specially  truculent,  pulled  out  a  cigar,  and 
asked  him  for  a  light.  The  man  was  so 
astounded  that  he  pulled  his  short  clay 
pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  offered  it  to 
Bismarck  with  the  most  polite  of  bows. 
Stories  illustrating  Bismarck's  humor  are 
endless,  and  we  meet  them  at  every  turn. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  to  meet  Hein- 
rich  von  Gagern  at  the  house  of  Man- 
teuffel  on  some  business  of  a  political 
character.  Manteuffel  left  them  alone  to 
discuss  the  subject  they  came  about. 
Gagern  instantly  drew  himself  up  and  be- 
gan to  talk  in  a  very  loud  voice  as  if  he 
were  making  a  speech.  Bismarck  waited 
till  he  had  finished  and  offered  some  cold 
and  curt  remark.  Gagern  started  off 
again  and  made  a  second  oration.  Then 
a  third ;  at  last  he  went  away.  Manteuffel 
came  back  and  asked  whether  everything 
had  gone  well.  "  We  settled  nothing," 
was  Bismarck's  reply.  "  That  is  a  stupid 
fellow ;  he  mistook  me  for  a  popular  as- 
sembly." 

Bismarck,  as  a  boy,  received  the  rite  of 
confirmation  from  Schleiermacher  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Berlin. 
Schleiermacher  started  from  the  Moravian 
sect,  and  never  lost  the  influence  of  his 
early  training.  Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  Schleiermacher  Bismarck 
has  always  been  attracted  by  their  litera- 
ture. Busch  tells  us  that  early  on  the 
morning  after  the  battle  of  Sedan  the 
chancellor  was  summoned  to  meet  the 
emperor  of  the  French.  After  he  left  his 
room  his  neighbor  entered  it  while  the 
servant  was  putting  it  in  order.  Two 
books  of  devotion  of  the  Moravian  sect 
were  in  the  room;  one  was  called  "Die 
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tagliche  Erquickung  fiir  glaubige  Chris- 
ten," the  other  "  Tagliche  Lesungen  und 
Lehrtexte  der  Brudergemeinde  fiir  1870." 
And  the  servant  stated  that  his  Excellency 
was  always  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
books  in  question  before  going  to  bed. 

No  account  of  Bismarck  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  allusion  to  his  relations 
in  private  life.  The  letters  which  were 
written  at  various  times  to  members  of 
his  family  reveal  a  nature  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary richness.  His  marvellous  de- 
scriptions of  landscape  in  Sweden,  in 
Hungary,  in  France,  in  Spain,  show  an 
enthusiast  for  nature,  and  he  speaks  of  the 
sea  in  language  which  recalls  some  of  the 
finest  passages  in  Victor  Hugo.  His 
kindness  of  heart  was  not  alone  exhibited 
to  his  own  people.  I  was  told  once,  by  a 
person  who  had  opportunities  of  knowing, 
that  he  never  observed  Bismarck  say  a 
really  unkind  or  hard  thing  to  any  subor- 
dinate he  conceived  was  doing  his  best. 
On  the  other  band  a  person  entitled  to  the 
highest  credibility  assured  me  he  once 
saw  an  official  of  position  come  out  of  the 
room  of  the  chancellor  showing  by  his 
garments  unmistakable  signs  that  an  ink- 
bottle  had  been  hurled  at  him. 

But  the  strongest  of  all  Bismarck's  per- 
sonal characteristics  is  his  firm,  unshaken, 
and  deep  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  Al- 
mighty. At  the  height  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  he  said  :  "  Did  I  not  believe 
in  a  divine  ordinance  which  has  destined 
this  German  nation  for  good  and  great 
things,  I  would  have  never  taken  up  my 
calling.  ...  To  my  steadfast  faith  alone  I 
owe  the  power  of  resisting  all  manner  of 
absurdities  which  1  have  shown  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Rob  me  of  my  faith, 
and  you  rob  me  of  my  country.  Find  me 
a  successor  animated  by  similar  principles 
and  I  will  resign  on  the  spot."  All  per- 
sons who  take  an  interest  in  the  future  of 
Germany  will  earnestly  hope  that  succes- 
sor has  been  found. 

When  the  resignation  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  announced,  many  persons  has- 
tily assumed  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  a 
serious  misunderstanding  with  his  sover- 
eign on  economic  and  socialist  questions. 
Those  who  came  to  that  conclusion  had 
not  followed  with  any  care  Prince  Bis- 
marck's  attitude  to  the  pressing  problem 
of  the  hour.  Had  he  been  seriously  op- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  emperor  in  call- 
ing together  the  labor  conference,  he 
would,  of  course,  have  resigned  when  his 
imperial  master  decided  to  summon  it. 
The  truth  is  that  very  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  William  the  Second  differences 


arose  between  the  young  monarch  and  the 
chancellor.  They  existed  to  my  knowledge 
a  year  ago  and  longer.  The  leading  idea 
of  Bismarck  always  was  to  maintain  thor- 
oughly good  relations  with  Russia.  This 
was  one  of  his  chief  differences  with  the 
late  Emperor  Frederic  and  also  with  the 
most  powerful  members  of  the  Prussian 
staff.  The  present  emperor  is  a  warm 
partisan  of  the  triple  alliance,  but  Bismarck 
while  equally  anxious  to  preserve  that 
combination,  has  attached  more  impor- 
tance than  his  sovereign  to  the  necessity 
of  bringing  about  an  arrangement  between 
Austria  and  Russia  on  such  a  basis  as 
would  secure  the  interests  of  each  power 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Moreover,  the 
chancellor  has  always  looked  with  cold 
suspicion  on  the  colonial  policy  which  has 
the  sympathy  of  the  emperor. 

Although  William  the  First  did  not  al- 
ways take  the  same  view  of  things  as  his 
great  minister,  he  never  took  any  impor- 
tant step  without  telling  Prince  Bismarck 
beforehand.  William  the  Second  has  not 
observed  this  rule  so  punctiliously.  Prince 
Bismarck  thought  he  had  some  right  to 
complain  of  the  action  of  his  sovereign  in 
this  respect.  And,  considering  the  ser- 
vices, experience,  and  fame  of  the  great 
minister,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he 
would  consent  to  be  responsible  for  acts 
about  which  he  had  not  been  previously 
consulted,  and  the  consequences  of  whicn 
might  be  most  momentous. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
WILLIE  DISAPPROVES. 

It  is  almost  invariably  the  impetuous 
people  who  get  their  own  way  in  this 
world ;  but  it  is  to  the  phlegmatic  that  the 
majority  of  victories  (that  is  to  say  all  the 
unimportant  ones)  fall,  and  thus  the  latter 
usually  gain  a  reputation  for  firmness 
which  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  grudge 
them,  since  that  represents  about  the  sum 
of  their  gains.  Mr.  Brett  was  so  far  suc- 
cessful that  when  Marcia  rose  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  she  was  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  reaction  and  was  ready  to 
haul  down  her  colors  for  the  time  being. 
She  had  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  a 
woman  who  is  separated  from  her  husband 
is  in  a  very  false  position;  she  could  not 
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but  acknowledge  that,  as  regarded  the 
particular  point  in  dispute,  Eustace  had  a 
better  case  than  she  could  put  forward; 
she  perceived  also  that  so  long  as  she 
remained  tinder  his  roof  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  her  to  defy  him.  She  might, 
indeed,  refuse  to  give  her  friend  his  dis- 
missal ;  but  her  friend  would  nevertheless 
be  dismissed.  All  things  considered, 
therefore,  it  seemed  best  to  sit  down  and 
write  the  subjoined  letter:  — 

*•  Dear  Mr.  Archdale,  — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  must  ask  you 
not  to  come  here  any  more  for  the  present. 
1  have  spoken  to  you  frankly  —  more 
frankly,  perhaps,  than  I  ought  to  have 
done  —  about  my  husband ;  so  that  I  dare 
say  you  will  see  how  it  is  that  I  am  obliged 
to  make  this  inhospitable  request.  I 
would  rather  not  say  any  more  than  this 
about  it ;  only  I  hope  you  will  understand 
that  I  do  not  wish  our  acquaintanceship 
to  cease.  The  loss  of  your  visits  will  be 
a  very  real  loss  to  me ;  but  it  is,  I  think, 
an  inevitable  one,  and  all  I  can  tell  you  is 
that  it  will  always  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
me  if  1  should  chance  to  meet  you  any- 
where except  in  my  own  house. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Marcia  Brett." 

Mr.  Brett  had  left  for  the  police  court 
before  this  somewhat  imprudent  epistle 
was  composed ;  but  he  returned  straight 
home  after  his  day's  work  was  done,  in- 
stead of  going  to  his  club,  as  usual,  and 
he  found  his  wife  waiting  for  him  in  the 
drawing-room  with  the  air  of  a  saint  and  a 
martyr.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  lapse 
of  twenty-four  hours  had  exercised  a  dif- 
ferent influence  upon  him  from  that  which 
it  had  produced  upon  her.  Without  any 
introductory  remarks,  he  began,  — 

"I  have  been  thinking  over  what  you 
said  to  me  yesterday,  Marcia,  and  I  have 
been  obliged,  much  against  my  will,  to  ad- 
mit that  your  wish  to  live  apart  from  me 
is  not  an  unnatural  one.  I  myself  have 
religious  objections,  which  I  presume  that 
you  do  not  share,  to  the  dissolution  of  any 
marriage ;  but  setting  those  aside,  I  still 
think  that  there  are  others  which  ought  to 
make  you  pause  before  taking  a  step  which 
would  be  virtually  irrevocable.  It  is  only 
too  true  that  we  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
one  another  and  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
hope  of  our  ever  being  able  now  to  live 
together  upon  such  terms  as  are  desirable 
between  husband  and  wife ;  but  we  have 
to  consider  our  child  as  well  as  ourselves. 
It  is  on  his  account  that  I  beg  you  for  a 


little  forbearance  which  1  would  not  ask 
for  on  my  own.  You  must  see  what  a 
serious  misfortune  it  would  be  for  him  to 
know  that  his  parents  had  quarrelled  and 
to  be  compelled  —  as,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  he  would  be  compelled  —  to  take 
one  side  or  the  other.  I  say  nothing  of 
your  own  future  as  a  married  woman  with- 
out a  husband ;  you  have  probably  weighed 
the  advantages  against  the  disadvantages 
of  such  a  position.  But  I  do  appeal  to 
you,  for  Willie's  sake,  to  consider  whether 
some  sort  of  modus  vivendi  cannot  be 
agreed  upon  between  us.  I  am  willing 
to  make  any  concession  that  I  can  hon- 
estly and  honorably  make ;  but,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  I  hold  an  opinion  which  I  cannot 
change  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  husband's 
duty  to  protect  his  wife  from  slander ;  and 
that  is  why  I  must  maintain  my  prohibi- 
tion against  your  intimacy  with  Mr.  Arch- 

This  harangue  was  delivered  in  slow, 
unmodulated  accents,  and  gave  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  learnt  (as  indeed 
it  had  been)  by  heart.  To  Marcia  it  was 
offensive  in  a  degree  which  its  author,  who 
thought  it  decidedly  conciliatory,  was 
quite  incapable  of  realizing. 

"  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Archdale,"  she 
replied, "  and  I  have  told  him  that  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  come  here  any  more.  I 
may,  and  I  probably  shall,  meet  him  else- 
where, and  if  I  do  meet  him  I  shall  not  cut 
him  dead.  You  will  hardly  expect  that  of 
me,  I  suppose." 

"No;  I  do  not  expect  that;  I  do  not 
even  wish  it.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
have  made  it  clear  to  you,  Marcia,  that 
this  is  to  my  mind  a  mere  matter  of  ex- 
pediency. As  you  said  yesterday,  I  am 
not  jealous  of  Mr.  Archdale,  and  I  may 
add  that  I  have  confidence  in  your  sense 
of  what  is  due  to  yourself  as  well  as  to 
me.  But  neither  you  nor  I  can  afford  to 
despise  the  gossip  of  our  neighbors." 

"Oh,  I  can  quite  enter  into  your  feel- 
ings," answered  Marcia,  with  a  touch  of 
scorn,  "  and  I  agree  with  you  that  we  had 
better  keep  up  appearances  as  long  as  it 
is  possible  to  keep  them  up.  Whether  it 
will  always  be  possible  is  more  than  I  can 
tell  yet ;  but  I  will  do  my  best.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  been  doing  my  best  for 
a  v«ry  long  time,  and  the  result  hasn't  been 
particularly  encouraging." 

Mr.  Brett  made  no  rejoinder,  having  in 
truth  none  to  make.  Possibly  she  had 
done  her  best,  and  possibly  he  had  not 
done  his  best;  justice  forced  that  un- 
spoken admission  from  him. 

So  a  reconciliation  which  was  in  no  true 
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sense  of  the  word  a  reconciliation  was 
patched  up,  and  weeks  passed  without  any 
further  collision  between  the  ill-mated 
couple.  If  they  were  not  altogether  un- 
happy weeks  for  Marcia,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  reason  why  they  were  not 
so  was  that  she  contrived  to  meet  Arch- 
dale  pretty  frequently  in  the  course  of 
them.  He  wrote  a  very  prettily  worded 
and  sympathetic  reply  to  her  note,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  would  be  guided 
entirely  by  her  orders  as  to  their  future 
relations,  at  the  same  time  hinting  that  if 
he  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  solace  of 
exchanging  a  few  words  with  her  every 
now  and  then,  his  life,  already  miserable 
enough,  would  hardly  be  worth  having. 
He  added  that  some  researches  which  he 
was  making  into  the  method  of  the  early 
Italian  school  would  compel  him  to  spend 
the  whole  of  the  following  afternoon  at 
the  National  Gallery. 

Some  months  earlier  Marcia  might,  per- 
haps, have  thought  the  intimation  a  trifle 
impertinent;  but  now  she  knew  the  man, 
and  his  impertinences,  if  such  they  were, 
had  become  pleasant  to  her  —  as  indeed 
they  had  to  many  another  woman  before. 
She*  went  to  the  National  Gallery,  and 
they  had  a  long  talk  together,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  good  deal  was  said  that  would 
have  been  better  left  unsaid.  She  meant 
no  harm  ;  but  she  thought  that  she  owed  a 
fuller  explanation  to  her  friend  than  she 
could  put  upon  paper,  and  naturally  that 
explanation  included  some  unflattering 
comments  upon  the  conduct  of  her  hus- 
band. As  for  Archdale,  he  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven,  because  this  was  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing  in  which  he  delighted. 
He  did  not  wish  to  get  into .  trouble  —  his 
way  of  putting  it  would  have  been  that  he 
loved  Marcia  too  truly  to  expose  her  to 
the  risk  of  getting  into  trouble  —  but  he 
did  wish  very  much  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  he  adored  her ;  and  if  any  doubt 
as  to  that  existed  in  her  mind  at  the  close 
of  their  interview,  the  fault  was  assuredly 
not  his. 

After  this  they  met  almost  daily,  some- 
times at  the  National  Gallery,  sometimes 
in  the  Park,  and  occasionally  at  the  house 
of  one  or  other  of  their  friends ;  and  the 
surreptitious  character  of  these  encounters 
invested  them,  no  doubt,  with  additional 
charm.  Marcia  had  a  certain  exciting 
half-consciousness  of  danger,  but  it  was 
not  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  Christmas 
that  she  found  out  all  of  a  sudden  how 
real  the  danger  was.  She  was  walking 
down  Curzon  Street  with  Archdale,  who 
had  kindly  offered  to  see  her  a  part  of  the 


way  home  from  the  house  where  they  bad 
both  been  having  tea,  when  he  said  casu- 
ally, "  I  am  rather  thinking  of  spending 
the  rest  of  the  winter  in  Florence  and 
Rome.  How  I  wish  you  were  going  to  be 
there  too ! " 

The  announcement  took  her  breath 
away  and  made  her  heart  stand  still.  In 
an  instant  she  realized  what  she  had  never 
realized  before,  how  much  she  cared  for 
this  man,  and  what  a  terrible  blank  his 
absence  would  leave  in  her  life.  For  a 
long  time  she  had  felt  that  he  was  her  one 
friend  and  that  only  to  him  could  she 
speak  candidly  of  the  weariness  and  dis- 
couragement of  her  existence ;  but  now 
she  knew  that  he  was  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  friend,  and  that  bis  desertion  of  her 
would  imply  misery  far  worse  than  any- 
thing that  she  had  hitherto  imagined  to 
be  misery.  It  was  not  without  shame  and 
not  without  happiness  that  she  recognized 
the  truth.  It  is  not  permissible  that  a 
married  woman  should  love  any  man  ex- 
cept her  husband ;  but  then  again  it  is  not 
possible  to  help  loving  a  person  whom 
theoretically  one  has  no  right  to  love. 
More  cannot  be  required  of  human  beings 
—  because  it  would  be  against  nature  to 
require  it  —  than  that  they  should  conceal 
their  feelings.  Marcia  thought  that  she 
was  concealing  hers  when  she  remarked, 
with  some  slight  tremulousness  of  intona- 
tion, *'  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away  ;  I 
shall  miss  you." 

"  If  I  could  think  that  you  would  really 
miss  me,  Mrs.  Brett,"  answered  Archdale 
at  once,  "  I  wouldn't  go.  I  am  sure  you 
know  without  my  telling  you  that  so  long 
as  you  are  in  London  I  would  much  rather 
be  where  I  am  than  in  Italy ;  but  it  isn't 
always  wise  to  consult  one's  own  inclina- 
tions." 

"  Oh,  if  it  is  a  question  of  wisdom !  " 

**  Well,  perhaps  it  isn't.  I  have  never 
pretended  to  be  wise,  and  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  I  know  what  constitutes  true 
wisdom.  But  I  think  I  know  what  con- 
stitutes happiness,  and  one  thing  I  know 
for  certain,  that  if  by  remaining  in  En- 
gland I  could  increase  your  happiness  in 
ever  so  small  a  degree,  I  should  increase 
my  own  enormously." 

"That  is  absurd,"  answered  Marcia, 
laughing.  "  Of  course  I  shall  miss  you  if 
you  go  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  stay  ;  but 
I  would  not  for  the  world  think  of  inter- 
fering with  your  plans.  Will  you  call  a 
hansom  for  me,  please  ?  " 

He  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  al- 
though nothing  more  than  has  been  set 
down  above  passed  between  them,  Marcia 
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knew  very  well,  as  she  was  being  driven 
homewards,  that  Mr.  Archdale  would  not 

fo  to  Italy.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  wish 
im  to  go,"  she  thought  to  herself ;  "  but 
I  can't  and  I  don't  1  After  all,  what  sin 
can  there  be  in  seeing  him  and  talking  to 
him  every  now  and  then  ?  And  I  ask  for 
nothing  more.  I  don't  believe  he  cares 
ior  me  a  tenth  part  as  much  as  I  care  for 
him ;  yet  if  he  cares  only  a  very  little,  that 
is  something.  At  any  rate  it  is  all  that  I 
have  to  live  for." 

It  was  all  that  she  did  live  for  just  then ; 
hut  Willie's  return  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays  made  a  difference.  For  some 
days  after  his  arrival  bis  mother  could 
only  think  of  him,  and  although  it  dis- 
tressed her  a  little  to  notice  how  rapidly 
he  was  developing  both  mentally  and 
physically,  and  how  independent  he  was 
becoming,  maternal  pride  consoled  her  in 
some  measure  for  the  emancipation  which 
she  foresaw.  There  was  no  renewal  of 
the  rivalry  which  had  subsisted  between 
her  and  her  husband  during  the  summer. 
Mr.  Brett,  who  was  much  occupied,  and 
whose  health  was  once  more  falling  into  an 
unsatisfactory  condition,  scarcely  noticed 
the  boy ;  so  that  Marcia  was  not  only  free 
to  keep  him  with  her  all  day,  but  could 
take  him  to  the  pantomimes  in  the  even- 
ing. And  she  availed  herself  to  the  ut- 
most of  these  privileges.  It  was  too  late 
now  to  say  to  her  heart  and  her  conscience 
that  she  loved  Willie  better  than  every- 
body else  in  the  world  put  together ;  but 
she  did  feel  that  while  Willie  was  with 
her  she  wanted  nobody  else.  Perhaps 
also  she  was  aware  that  his  presence  was 
a  protection  against  dangers  which  she 
did  not  care  to  contemplate. 

Certainly  it  was  not  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  meeting  Archdale  —  because,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  she  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  bringing  him  and  Willie  to* 

f  ether  —  that  she  took  him  to  a  concert  at 
t.  James's  Hall;  but,  as  it  happened, 
there  Archdale  was  among  the  audience, 
and  at  the  first  opportunity  he  left  his  seat 
to  take  one  at  her  elbow. 

"Where  have  you  been  hiding  your- 
self?" he  asked  in  a  reproachful  under- 
tone. "  I  haven't  seen  you  for  the  last 
hundred  years." 

"  I  haven't  hidden  myself  at  all,"  an- 
swered Marcia,  laughing  rather  nervously  ; 
"but  I  have  been  in  places  which  I  sup- 
pose you  don't  frequent  —  circuses  and 
pantomimes,  and  so  on.  We  have  been 
making  the  most  of  our  Christmas  holi- 
days, Willie  and  I." 

44  Poor    you  ! "     exclaimed    Archdale. 
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"  How  glad  you  must  be  that  Christmas 
only  comes  once  a  year  I " 

It  was  scarcely  a  kind  speech  to  make,, 
but  Marcia  did  not  resent  it  because  her 
own  temperament  enabled  her  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  speaker  and  because  the 
annoyance  which  she  discerned  in  his  face 
was  not  unflattering  to  her.  Besides,  he 
was  justified  in  looking  with  jealous  eyes 
upon  the  one  and  only  formidable  rival 
whom  be  had  in  the  world.  He  retained 
the  disengaged  chair  of  which  he  had 
taken  possession  until  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance, and  she  talked  to  him  over  her 
shoulder,  and  he  said  a  few  patronizing 
words  to  the  boy.  Marcia  was  not  sorry 
that  an  encounter  which  was  probably  in- 
evitable had  taken  place,  and  it  passed 
off,  upon  the  whole,  more  smoothly  than 
she  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  However, 
as  Willie  walked  away  with  his  mother  he 
said  decisively, — 

"  I  don't  like  that  fellow." 

"Oh,  but  you  must  try  to  like  him," 
Marcia  answered  anxiously,  "  because  he 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  he  is  really 
very  nice.  What  is  it  that  you  dislike  in 
him?" 

"Isn't  he  rather  a  conceited  sort  of 
chap?"  Willie  inquired. 

"  Oh,  dear  no  1  he  thinks  nothing  of  him- 
self, although  in  reality  he  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  artists  living.  I  know  what 
you  mean,  but  it  is  only  manner.  1 1  comes 
from  being  so  run  after  and  lionized.  Any- 
body else  would  have  been  spoilt  by  all 
the  adulation  which  has  been  showered 
upon  him,  but  he  isn't  in  the  least.  If  you 
knew  him  better  you  would  find  that  he 
hardly  ever  mentions  his  pictures,  and 
when  he  does  it  is  only  to  depreciate 
them." 

"  I  expect  he  does  that  because  he  wants 
to  be  contradicted,"  observed  Willie,  with 
what  seemed  to  his  mother  to  be  abnormal 
precocity.  She  was  not  aware  —  and,  for 
that  matter,  not  many  people  are  —  that 
schoolboys  can  perceive  the  obvious  quite 
as  easily  as  full-grown  men,  and  that  the 
characters  of  men  differ  from  those  of  boys 
only  in  a  few  comparatively  unimportant 
particulars.  As,  however,  she  knew  some- 
thing of  the  peculiarities  of  the  male  sex 
as  a  whole,  and  as  her  researches  had  led 
her  to  the  (possibly  erroneous)  conclusion 
that  we  are  more  prejudiced  and  more 
obstinate  than  women,  she  said  nothing 
further  on  Archdale's  behalf.  In  truth, 
she  did  not  greatly  care  whether  the  two 
beings  whom  she  loved  best  on  earth  liked 
one  another  or  not.  It  seemed  improb- 
able that  they  would  ever  be  brought  into 
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close  contact,  and,  as  has  already  been 
said,  she  was  not  anxious  that  they  should 
be. 

During  the  remainder  of  Willie's  holi- 
days she  saw  very  little  of  Archdale.  She 
did  not  seek  occasions  of  meeting  him, 
nor  was  she  able  to  respond  to  certain  im- 
ploring invitations  from  him  which  reached 
her  through  the  post.  Nevertheless  she 
missed  him ;  and  it  was  with  surprise  and 
contrition  that  she  found  herself  actually 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  her  boy 
should  once  more  be  taken  away  from  ber. 
This,  more  than  anything  else,  brought 
home  a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame  to  her. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  what  all  women 
situated  as  she  was  wish  to  believe,  that 
love,  which  is  in  itself  so  beautiful  and 
innocent  an  emotion,  cannot  be  wrong  and 
cannot  be  quenched ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
consequences  of  a  love  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avow  become  apparent,  self-decep- 
tion becomes  less  easy.  If  Marcia  was 
conscious  of  some  relief  when  Willie  de- 
parted for  the  station  in  his  hansom,  this 
'was  perhaps  less  by  reason  of  a  half- 
acknowledged  longing  for  freedom  than 
because  she  felt  that,  come  what  might, 
she  could  never  bear  to  be  despised  by 
her  son.  And  he  was  so  clever  and  ob- 
servant that  possibly  he  would  have  found 
her  out  and  despised  her  if  he  had  stayed 
longer. 

Her  husband  looked  at  her  curiously 
after  dinner  that  night  and  inquired 
•whether  she  was  feeling  ill. 

"  No,"  answered  Marcia,  a  sudden  flush 
coming  into  her  cheeks.    "Why  do  you 

"  You  have  an  appearance  of  feverish- 
ness  and  your  appetite  seems  to  have  de- 
serted you,  that  is  all." 

"  Of  course  I  am  not  in  the  best  of 
spirits  now  that  Willie  has  gone,"  an- 
swered Marcia  irritably. 

" Oh,  is  that  it?  " said  Mr.  Brett,  in  his 
customary  cold  tone ;  "  I  didn't  know." 

She  suspected  him  of  making  an  insin- 
uation to  which  she  could  not  reply,  and 
she  hated  him  for  it.  In  assigning  an 
ignoble  part  to  her  husband  —  which  she 
was  able  to  do  without  much  insincerity 
—  she  found  some  justification  for  herself. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
MR.  BRETT  GIVES  IN. 

Marcia  was  quite  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  her  husband  suspected  her  of 
contriving  clandestine  meetings  with  Arch- 
<Jale.  He  suspected  nothing,  being  re- 
solved to  suspect  nothing,  and,  as  far  as 


was  possible,  he  had  dismissed  the  ob- 
noxious artist  from  his  thoughts.  To  dis- 
miss all  that  she  had  said  to  him  from  his 
thoughts  was  not  possible,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  it  gave  him  many  hours  of  pain ; 
but  just  as  nine-tenths  of  us  contrive  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  certainty  of  death  or 
the  probability  that  we  have  in  us  the 
germs  of  some  mortal  disease,  so  he  re- 
fused to  contemplate  a  contingency  which 
he  nevertheless  secretly  dreaded.  She 
did  not  love  him,  and  she  might  love  some- 
body else.  The  thing  was  conceivable; 
but  he  had  not  —  or  so  he  assured  himself 
—  any  fair  grounds  for  believing  it  to 
be  a  fact.  Therefore  he  went  on  in  the 
monotonous  routine  of  his  daily  life,  ask- 
ing no  questions,  and  perhaps  thanking 
Heaven  that  Caroline  was  not  in  London 
to  supply  him  with  answers  to  the  queries 
which  he  so  carefully  left  unuttered. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  never  lasts, 
and  never  can  last  long.  When  Mr.  Brett 
was  plodding  homewards  one  evening, 
feeling  weary  and  out  of  spirits,  as  he 
generally  did  in  those  days,  he  overtook  a 
sauntering  couple  whom  he  could  not  help 
recognizing.  As  he  stepped  off  the  pave- 
ment to  pass  them  the  light  of  a  gas  lamp 
fell  full  upon  the  features  of  Archdale ;  so 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stop 
and  say  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  Archdale 
seemed  to  be  rather  taken  aback  and  con- 
fused. He  explained,  with  somewhat  un- 
necessary eagerness,  that  he  had  met  Mrs. 
Brett  in  Oxford  Street  and  had  felt  bound 
to  insist  upon  seeing  her  home.  Darkness 
came  on  so  early  now,  and  it  was  really 
not  safe  for  a  lady  to  be  walking  about 
alone  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the 
town. 

"We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you," 
Mr.  Brett  replied  formally ;  **  but  we  will 
not  take  you  any  farther  out  of  your  way 
now.  I  am  glad  I  caught  you  up  in  time 
to  spare  you  an  excursion  into  the  unfre- 
quented district  which  we  inhabit." 

The  remoteness  of  Cornwall  Terrace, 
which  was  one  of  Marcia's  constant  sub- 
jects of  complaints,  was  rather  a  sore 
point  with  him. 

Archdale,  who  could  scarcely  do  other- 
wise, accepted  his  dismissal,  and  after  he 
had  left  them  the  husband  and  wife  walked 
on,  side  by  side,  in  silence.  It  was  only 
when  they  reached  their  own  door  that 
Mr.  Brett  asked  coldly,  "  Has  this  occurred 
before?" 

"  Has  what  occurred  before  ?  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,"  returned  Marcia. 

44 1  merely  wished  to  inquire  whether 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  in  the 
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streets  or  elsewhere,  a  man  whom  I  have 
3>een  compelled  to  forbid  your  receiving." 

"  I  have  met  him  in  the  street,  and  I 
-have  met  him  at  different  people's  houses, 
-and  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  meet  him 
again,"  answered  Marcia  in  a  tone  of  de- 
fiance. "  When  I  asked  you  whether  you 
-wished  me  to  cut  him,  I  understood  you 
to  say  that  you  did  not.  You  have  changed 
your  mind  perhaps  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  said  Mr.  Brett,  "  it  is  possible 
to  steer  a  middle  course.  Cutting  an  ac- 
quaintance is  disagreeable ;  but  I  cannot 
think  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
Jiim  understand  that  his  intimacy  was  not 
•desired.  That  is,  supposing  him  to  pos- 
sess in  any  degree  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man." 

"  I  presume  that  I  do  not  possess  in  any 
•degree  the  feelings  of  a  lady,"  observed 
Marcia;  "for  I  certainly  do  not  see  my 
way  to  treating  my  friends  as  you  order 
*ne  to  treat  them.  Why  don't  you  lock  me 
■up  in  ray  bedroom  ?  There  would,  at  least, 
be  some  sense  in  that,  since  you  don't 
seem  to  believe  that  I  can  conduct  myself 
nvith  ordinary  decency  when  I  am  out  of 
:your  sight ;  but  there  is  no  sense  at  all  in 
^allowing  me  a  short  tether  and  scolding 
roe  when  I  stretch  it  as  far  as  it  will  go. 

They  had  now  entered  Mr.  Brett's 
study.  He  threw  himself  down  in  the 
-chair  which  stood  beside  his  writing-table 
•and  clasped  his  hands  with  a  nervous  ges- 
ture of  despair.  "  Marcia ! "  he  exclaimed, 
*'  this  is  becoming  intolerable  ! " 

"  Yes,"  she  returned ;  "it  is  intolerable. 
I  told  you  so  before,  and  I  am  glad  that 
;you  acknowledge  it.  You  are  not  quite  in 
the  wrong,  nor  am  I ;  but  we  are  neither 
-of  us  quite  in  the  right,  and  we  never  can 
be.  It  is  a  case  of  what  people  call  *  faults 
on  both  sides,'  I  suppose,  only  there  are 
some  faults  that  can  be  forgiven  and  others 
that  can't.  You  can't  forgive  mine  and  I 
<an't  forgive  yours ;  so  we  had  better  part 
before  we  come  to  blows." 

She  ended  with  an  unsteady  sort  of 
iaugh  which  puzzled  him.  "  I  don't  know 
iiow  to  answer  you,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head.  "  I  have  tried  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion dispassionately  ;  I  am  honestly  anx- 
ious that  your  life  should  be  as  happy  as 
-circumstances  will  permit " 

"  My  dear  Eustace,"  interrupted  Marcia, 
-"you  are  honestly  anxious  to  be  rid  of 
me,  and  I  am  honestly  anxious  to  be  rid 
•of  you.  Why  should  we  not  speak  the 
truth?" 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  not 
the  truth,"  he  answered  —  and  his  voice 
betrayed  that  her  words  had  hurt  him. 


"  It  is  not  true  that  I  am  Anxious  to  be  rid 
of  you  ;  only  I  so  far  agree  with  you  that 
I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  live 
apart  than  to  wrangle.  Anything  is  better 
than  wrangling." 

"  Yes ;  anything  is  better  than  that.  I 
have  been  thinking  it  over  too,  and  I  see 
how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  continue 
living  together.  After  all,  it  is  not  you 
who  will  suffer  by  the  separation ;  in  such 
cases  the  woman  is  always  blamed." 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  that  is  just  what 
makes  me  hesitate  to  comply  with  your 
request." 

"  You  need  not  feel  any  scruples  on  my 
behalf.  I  know  quite  well  that  many  peo- 
ple will  decline  to  receive  me  when  I  have 
set  up  an  establishment  of  my  own  —  and 
I  don't  care.  All  I  ask  for  is  that  Willie 
shall  be  allowed  to  spend  half  of  his  holi- 
days with  me ;  you  won't  have  the  heart 
to  refuse  me  that,  I  suppose." 

Mr.  Brett  made  an  undecided  gesture. 
"  As  matters  stand  at  present,  that  sounds 
a  reasonable  stipulation,"  said  he.  "  Nev- 
ertheless, I  am  compelled  to  tell  you  that 
circumstances  might  arise  which  would 
render  it  inadmissible.  While  you  re- 
main with  me  I  have  some  control  over 
your  actions ;  I  can  say  to  you  — and,  as 
you  know,  I  have  had  to  say  —  that  this  or 
that  person  must  not  enter  my  house ;  but 
if  you  had  an  establishment  of  your  own, 
that  power  of  mine  would  necessarily 
cease,  and  —  " 

He  came  to  such  a  long  pause  that  Mar- 
cia spoke  again  before  he  could  finish  his 
sentence.  "Are  you  afraid  that  Willie 
will  be  contaminated  by  meeting  Mr. 
Archdale?"  she  asked.  "Well,  1  can 
assure  you  of  this,  Eustace — and  per- 
haps, as  I  have  never  told  you  a  lie,  you 
will  believe  me  —  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  be  parted  forever  from  Mr. 
Archdale,  much  as  I  like  him,  than  be 
parted  from  Willie.  I  would  a  thousand 
times  rather  stay  where  I  am  than  be 
parted  from  Willie ;  and  anything  stronger 
than  that  I  could  not  say  !  'r 

"Then  why  should  we  be  separated, 
Marcia?" 

"  You  yourself  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion. Because  the  life  that  we  lead  is 
more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  endure; 
because  we  haven't  a  thought  or  a  wish  or 
a  taste  in*  common ;  because  everything 
that  I  do  exasperates  you,  and  everything 
that  you  do  exasperates  me.  I  have  tried 
to  be  forbearing,  and  I  dare  say  you  have 
tried  too ;  but  all  these  efforts  have  been 
in  vain,  and  we  should  have  acknowledged 
1  it  long  ago  if  we  hadn't  both  of  us  been 
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rather  more  afraid  of  Mrs.  Grundy  than 
we  ought  to  have  been.  Now  we  have 
reached  a  point  at  which  we  can't  help  ac- 
knowledging it." 

Mr.  Brett  sighed,  changed  his  position, 
and  cleared  his  voice.  ("Oh,"  thought 
Marcia,  "if  I  gained  nothing  else  by  leav- 
ing him,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to 
know  that  I  should  never  hear  him  clear 
his  voice  at  me  again!")  Presently  he 
said :  "  You  may  be  aware  that  neither  you 
nor  I  could  obtain  a  legal  separation.  By 
private  arrangement  we  might  agree  to 
live  apart,  and,  as  your  money  is  your  own, 
it  would  be  comparatively  easy  for  us  to 
do  so ;  but  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  our  taking  that  step  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  require  consideration.  I 
should  be  obliged,  for  instance,  to  give 
some  sort  of  explanation  to  my  family." 

"  In  other  words,  you  would  like  to  con- 
sult George  and  Caroline.  By  all  means 
consult  them,  then.  You  can  tell  them 
-that  I  alone  am  to  blame;  but  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  you  to  tell  them  that, 
because  they  will  be  quite  convinced  of  it 
in  advance.  They  will  pretend  to  be 
shocked;  but  in  reality  they  will  be  de- 
lighted to  think  that  I  have  ruined  myself 
socially,  and  that  I  shall  be  seen  no  more 
in  the  great  houses  to  which  they  can't 
get  invitations.  You  need  not  fear  any 
serious  opposition  from  them." 

Mr.  Brett  winced.  He  could  not  deny 
that  he  was  desirous  of  consulting  his 
brother,  nor  could  be  help  admitting  that 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  justification 
for  Marcia's  sarcasms.  Finally  he  said: 
14  We  will  speak  of  this  again  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  if  you  please.  I  believe 
I  understand  what  your  wishes  are,  and  if 
I  (find  that  I  can  conscientiously  gratify 
them,  I  will  do  so." 

That  a  man  who  was  thoroughly 
straightforward  and  honest,  should  have 
appeared  to  her  to  be  a  canting  hypocrite 
was  not  astonishing.  Straightforward  and 
honest  men  are  not  always  happy  in  the 
phraseology  which  they  see  fit  to  adopt, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  Marcia's  verdict 
upon  her  husband  would  have  been  modi- 
fied if  she  could  have  overheard  a  conver- 
sation which  took  place  in  the  City  on  the 
following  day  between  him  and  Sir  George 
Brett.  The  younger  brother  stated  bis 
case  as  impartially  as  it  could  be  stated, 
and  the  elder  listened  to  him  with  a 
lenient,  but  slightly  contemptuous  smile. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  rude,  Eustace," 
was  Sir  George's  comment  upon  what  had 
been  related  to  him ; "  but  the  long  and  the 
short  of  all  this  is  that  you  can't  make 


your  wife  obey  you.  Now  I'm  not  going 
to  give  you  a  word  of  advice  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  don't  choose  to  take  a  re- 
sponsibility which  doesn't  properly  belong 
to  me ;  but  if  you  ask  me  what  I  think,  T 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  in  my  opinion, 
you  have  made  an  ass  of  yourself.  It  is 
very  evident  that  your  wife  will  get  her 
own  way  —  Caroline,  I  may  tell  you,  fore- 
saw long  ago  what  the  end  of  it  would 
be  —  and  I  only  hope  that  nothing  more 
scandalous  than  an  amicable  separation 
will  come  of  it.  In  the  event  of  a  separa- 
tion being  decided  upon  —  which,  mind 
you,  I  don't  for  one  moment  recommend 
—  I  should  say  that  you  had  better  allow 
the  boy  to  see  his  mother  from  time  to- 
time.  Still,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
should  reserve  to  myself  a  contingent 
right  of  withdrawing  him  from  her  alto- 
gether." 

"Contingent  upon  what?"  inquired 
Eustace,  who  did  not  quite  like  his  broth- 
er's tone,  and  had  not  expected  to  meet 
with  such  ready  acquiescence  in  that 
quarter. 

Sir  George  drew  down  the  corners  of 
his  mouth,  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  jerked 
up  his  shoulders.  "Upon  her  good  be- 
havior, of  course.  Far  be  it  from  me  to- 
insinuate  that  there  is  a  chance  of  her  be- 
having badly,  but  in  making  arrangements 
of  this  kind  it  is  always  well  to  guard  one- 
self against  painful  possibilities." 

The  younger  brother  went  away  sad 
and.  disheartened,  nor  were  his  spirits 
much  raised  by  a  very  sympathetic  letter 
from  Caroline  which  reached  him  the  next 
morning.  Caroline  took  up  something 
the  same  line  as  her  husband  had  done. 
She  could  not  advocate  the  severing  of  a 
tie  so  sacred  as  that  of  holy  matrimony ; 
yet  she  was  bound  to  confess  that  if  such 
a  proceeding  could  be  allowable  in  any 
case,  it  would  be  in  this.  For  a  long  time 
she  had  seen  with  deep  sorrow  that  Eus- 
tace's health  was  being  undermined  by 
the  daily  worries  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  endure,  and  that  he  should  by 
some  means  or  other  be  delivered  from 
these  was  her  earnest  desire.  She  could 
only  pray  that  he  might  be  guided  to  da 
what  was  just  and  right,  etc.,  etc 

"  Evidently,"  thought  Mr.  Brett,  "  she 
thinks  as  George  does,  only  she  is  too* 
merciful  to  say  so.  A  man  who  cannot 
make  his  wife  obey  him  is  like  a  man  wha 
cannot  control  bis  horse ;  the  best  thing 
he  can  do  is  to  get  out  of  his  saddle." 

The  same  afternoon  he  signified  his  re- 
nunciation to  Marcia.  "  I  may  have  failed 
in  my  duty  to  you,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  feel 
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-certain  about  that ;  bat  what  seems  to  me 
•beyond  question  is  that  I  have  failed  to 
make  you  happy  and  contented.  There 
is  no  hope  of  my  being  more  successful  in 
the  future  than  I  have  been  in  the  past, 
so  that,  after  full  and  careful  consideration, 
I  believe  I  shall  be  right  in  acceding  to 
your  wish  that  we  should  part.  Your  wish 
Te mains  unchanged,  I  presume  ?  " 

He  had  a  faint  hope  that  she  might  have 
thought  better  of  it,  but  of  this  he  was  at 
-once  deprived.  Marcia  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  matters  of  detail,  pecuniary 
-and  other,  which  he  submitted  to  her  with 
punctilious  exactitude ;  her  only  anxiety 
was  with  reference  to  Willie,  and  as  soon 
as  she  heard  that  no  objection  would  be 
Taised  to  the  boy's  spending  at  least  half 
<of  his  spare  time  with  her,  she  declared 
herself  abundantly  satisfied. 

"It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  we 
shall  part  friends,*  Eustace,''  she  re- 
marked;  "but  at  least  we  shall  not  be 
-enemies  now,  and  I  should  think  that  will 
be  a  relief  to  you  as  well  as  to  me.  You 
ivill  be  able  to  live  your  own  life,  and 
perhaps  I  shall  be  able,  after  a  fashion,  to 
live  mine." 

Mr.  Brett  made  an  inarticulate  murmur 
which  might  be  taken  to  imply  assent 
Marcia,  he  was  thinking,  had  some  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  a  life  as  happy  as  that 
of  the  majority  of  human  beings ;  but,  for 
-his  own  part,  he  could  look  forward  to 
nothing  but  work  and  solitude,  and  event- 
ually death.  And  he  could  not  help  real- 
izing how  greatly  matters  would  be  sim- 
plified, and  how  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Heaven  everybody  would  be,  if  he  were  to 
•drop  down  dead  there  and  then. 


From  Macmillin*!  Magazine. 
THE  YOUNG  CAVOUR. 

We  may  know  a  writer  of  an  alien 
country  thoroughly,  but  the  knowledge 
that  people  have  of  a  foreign  statesman  is 
simply  confined  to  his  political  acts.  No 
one  knows  what  he  was  before  he  became 
a  power  in  the  political  world.  The  poet 
or  novelist  is  subjective,  he  shows  himself 
in  bis  works  ana  is  not  unwilling  to  let 
tis  know  something  of  his  early  life  and 
personal  experiences;  while  in  what  the 
-diplomatist  writes  there  is  no  hint  of  his 
personality.  The  poet  loves  to  reveal  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments ;  the  diplomatist 
studies  to  conceal  his.  In  spite  of  this 
reticence  we  know  our  own  statesmen  — 
or  we  think  we  do ;  but  a  foreign  states- 


man we  do  not  know.  If  he  be  friendly 
to  England  we  have  a  vague  liking  for 
him ;  if  unfriendly,  we  have  an  equally 
vague  prejudice  against  bim,  and  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  was  a 
very  bad  man.  Camillo  Cavour  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  As  minister  of  state  he 
excited  great  interest ;  all  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him,  either  with  admiration  Or  dislike, 
during  the  years  in  which  he  guided  the 
destinies  of  Italy.  Much  has  been  written 
about  him  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, since  his  death,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago ;  but  it  all  treats  of  his  political  career 
and  covers  only  a  period  of  little  more 
than  ten  years  —  for  Cavour  entered  Par- 
liament for  the  first  time  on  the  eve  of  the 
Battle  of  Novara,  1849,  became  a  Cabinet 
minister  in  the  following  year,  and  died 
early  in  1861.  For  nearly  forty  years  of 
his  life  he  was  unknown  to  fame  and  had 
not  even  a  seat  in  the  Chamber.  Cavour's 
character  cannot  be  fairly  estimated  by 
his  political  acts,  great  and  important  as 
they  were,  for  it  was  a  character  with 
many  sides,  and  intense  as  was  his  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  as  minister,  before  he 
became  minister  he  had  other  interests 
besides  politics.  He  led  a  retired  life  de- 
voted to  agriculture  and,  in  his  own  little 
country,  was  known  only  as  a  student  of 
political  economy  and  a  philanthropist  en- 
deavoring to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  poorer  classes,  in  politics  a  moderate 
Liberal.  The  world  outside  Piedmont 
knew  little  of  him,  and  even  now  it  knows 
him  only  as  a  great  statesman  whose  high- 
est ambition  was  crowned  with  brilliant 
success.  In  Italy,  however,  as  is  natural, 
his  life  is  viewed  in  more  just  proportions. 
His  character  as  a  whole  is  not  unknown 
to  his  own  people,  for  his  numerous 
friends,  acquaintances,  colleagues,  have 
made  public  their  personal  experiences  of 
him.  Many  volumes  of  his  letters  have 
been  collected,  and  his  family  have  lately 
yielded  up  private  documents  and  letters 
to  one  of  his  many  biographers. 

It  is  proposed:  here  to  give  a  brief 
glance  at  the  early  life  and  character  of 
this  great  man,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
passionate  patriotism,  had  a  kindly  place 
in  his  large  and  liberal  heart  for  other 
nations,  and  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

Camillo  Cavour,  who  was  born  in  1810, 
was  from  infancy  the  centre  of  attraction 
and  interest  to  a  large  family  circle  of  un- 
usually clever,  cultivated  people  who  lived 
on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  affection. 
He  was  an  attractive  child,  full  of  quaint, 
original  sayings,  affectionate  and  docile 
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under  gentle  treatment,  but  passionate 
and  desperately  defiant  if  his  childish 
dignity  were  offended.  As  a  schoolboy 
in  the  military  academy  which  he  entered 
when  ten  years  old,  he  was  brilliant,  lively, 
strong,  abounding  in  energy  of  every  sort, 
occasionally  mutinous,  but  always  gener- 
ous and  -forgiving.  His  affections  were 
very  warm,  but  there  is  not  recorded  of 
him  any  act  of  tyranny  or  animosity.  He 
was  put  under  arrest  sometimes  for  diso- 
bedience and  arrogant  replies,  but  never 
for  inattention  to  his  studies,  where  he  al- 
most always  excelled  his  companions.  In 
his  leisure  hours  he  was  fond  of  playing 
on  the  violin,  and  read  Lingard's  *•  History 
of  England  "  for  his  amusement. 

At  fourteen,  Camillo  became  a  page  to 
Prince  Carlo  Alberto,  the  future  king,  but 
he  continued  for  two  years  more  a  pupil 
in  the  academy,  and  all  his  expenses  were 
paid  out  of  the  royal  purse.  The  prince 
had  a  great  friendship  for  the  Marchese 
Cavour,  and  Conte  d'Augers,  the  boy's 
uncle,  and  he  thought  thus  to  do  them 
honor.  Camillo  did  not  so  regard  it;  it 
seemed  only  a  splendid  servitude  to  him. 
He  was  a  little  democrat  by  nature,  born 
by  some  strange  chance  into  a  world  of 
ideas  that  belonged  to  a  past  generation. 
Personal  devotion  to  the  royal  family  as 
something  half -divine  was  part  of  the  creed 
of  the  old  cavaliers  of  Piedmont,  and  in 
this  he  did  not  share.  But  the  little  Cavour 
was  a  gentleman  born  and  bred ;  his  man- 
ners were  perfect,  and  he  fulfilled  his 
courtly  duties  with  propriety.  To  the 
prince  he  was  always  "That  charming 
Camillo!" 

At  sixteen  he  left  the  academy  and  en- 
tered the  Royal  Engineers.  His  examina- 
tions, we  are  told,  were  splendidissimi, 
and  he  had  the  highest  encomiums  from 
the  commandant  for  the  help  he  had  given 
his  companions  in  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics, in  which  bt  excelled.  A  bad  illness 
—  almost  the  only  one  of  his  life  till  the 
last  —  followed  immediately  on  his  eman- 
cipation from  college,  to  the  great  concern 
of  his  family  and  friends ;  but  the  country, 
in  happy  ignorance  of  what  a  precious  life 
was  in  danger,  took  no  interest  in  the  em- 
bryo statesman's  condition.  Restored  to 
his  usual  robust  health,  Cavour  assumed 
his  military  duties  and  began  to  go  into 
society,  a  welcome  guest  in  every  house. 
The  ordinary  youth  of  that  age  will  gener- 
ally "take  the  goods  the  gods  provide" 
and  enjoy  himself.  But  not  so  Cavour; 
even  at  sixteen  his  genius  was  quickening 
into  life.  He  thought  too  much  and  too 
deeply  to  be  quite  happy,  or  continuously 
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so.  The  spirit  of  the  reformer  was  in  hinv 
which  made  him  desire  a  complete  change 
of  the  old  system  in  Piedmont;  and  not 
less  active  was  the  spirit  of  nationality, 
swaying  his  young  imagination  and  filling 
it  with  dreams  of  a  free,  united  Italy.  But 
he  was  no  idle  dreamer.  He  set  himself 
to  hard  work  not  to  let  his  talents  rust, 
and  his  favorite  studies  were  mathemat- 
ics, mechanics,  history,  and  social  philos- 
ophy. Except  from  his  brother  he  found 
little  sympathy  for  his  modern  ideas  in  his 
own  family,  but  his  Swiss  uncles  were  lib- 
eral and  well  informed.  At  eighteen  he 
wrote  thus  to  one  of  them,  the  Conte  de 
Sellon,  who  was  a  well-known  philanthro- 
pist in  Geneva,  with  whom  he  used  to  dis- 
cuss all  kinds  of  social  questions  in  his 
letters  :  "  I  believe  the  profound  study  of 
history  to  be  most  useful,  and  the  study 
of  languages  highly  beneficial.  But  I 
think  for  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a  name 
and  raise  himself  above  mediocrity,  it  is 
not  wise  to  attempt  too  many  things  or 
apply  the  faculties  to  too  many  subjects. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  united  in  one  point 
can  burn  even  wood,  while  distended  here 
and  there  they  make  no  effect."  After 
speaking  of  dedicating  his  time  to  the  pos- 
itive sciences,  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  But  if 
I  found  myself  in  other  circumstances* 
and  if  I  believed  that  even  in  a  distant  day 
I  might  be  employed  in  offices  of  govern- 
ment without  betraying  my  principles,  I 
would  abandon  the  arid  and  fatiguing 
study  of  calculation,  and  dedicate  myself 
with  ardor  to  other  species  of  work.  I 
cannot,  however,  and  must  not,  nourish 
illusions;  and  so,  if  I  do  not  wish  the  fac- 
ulties which  God  has  given  me  to  become 
unproductive  or  feeble,  I  must  cultivate 
the  exact  sciences,  which  at  least  one  may 
apply  in  all  places  and  times." 

Most  people  are  anxious  to  know  the 
precise  date  and  the  circumstances  of  a 
reformer's  choice  of  sides  in  the  conflicts 
in  which  he  is  afterwards  engaged.  But 
real  political  convictions  are  of  gradual 
growth  and  not  sudden  conversions.  Ca- 
vour's  love  of  liberty  and  independence  of 
mind  would  naturally  place  him  in  a  hostile 
attitude  to  a  domineering  priesthood  even 
apart  from  their  politicalinfluence,  which 
was  almost  always  on  the  side  of  absolut- 
ism. His  hostility  to  clericalism,  however, 
was  more  pronounced  after  an  incident 
which  occurred  when,  as  an  officer  of  the 
Engineers,  he  was  superintending  the 
building  of  fortifications  on  the  frontier 
near  Ventimiglia.  A  monk  murdered  a. 
man  to  whom  he  had  already  done  a  great 
wrong,  and  then  took  refuge  in  his  monas* 
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tery  out  of  which  the  civil  power  could  not 
take  him  without  permission  from  Rome. 
The  police  kept  watch  on  the  monastery 
and  waited  patiently  for  the  order;  but 
even  then  it  seems  that  some  slight  infor- 
mality in  the  proceedings  obliged  them  to 
restore  the  criminal  again  to  his  sanctuary 
until  all  due  etiquette  had  been  observed 
in  taking  possession  of  a  member  of  the 
privileged  priesthood.  Count  Cavour  re- 
cords this  incident  in  his  private  journal 
with  indignant  comments,  and  henceforth 
all  clerical  offences  are  carefully  noted  by 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  writes :  "  The 
finger  of  Providence  has  marked  them  out 
for  destruction." 

With  regard  to  religious  ideas,  Cavour, 
—  who  remained  a  nominal  Catholic  all 
his  life,  with  that  Italian  dislike  to  cause  a 
scandal  or  "disedify  "  the  populace,  —  in 
his  early  youth,  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  had  ceased  to  believe  in  the  Papal 
infallibility  and  probably  in  some  other 
dogmas.  "  But  we  must  keep  up  appear- 
ances," he  said.  His  creed  as  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  his  Protestant  aunt  was  rather 
vague,  but  may  be  described  broadly  as 
Christian,  and  such  it  continued  to  be  to 
the  end.  "  You  speak,  my  dearest  aunt, 
of  the  Bible.  As  I  have  promised  you, 
and  as  reason  dictates  to  me,  I  have  read 
it  and  profoundly  meditated  on  it  for  three 

Sears  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
een  struck  by  the  divine  morality  of  the 
Evangelists,  which  leaves  at  an  infinite 
distance  all  that  man  could  conceive.  .  .  . 
My  view  of  this  subject  is  not  yet  abso- 
lutely fixed.  I  should  desire  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  be  led  by  reason,  Men  entendu, 
to  the  most  religious  opinions.  There  is 
no  obstinacy  in  my  composition,  and  you 
will  always  find  me  ready  to  receive  with 
attention  your  counsel  and  advice." 

Few  strangers  who  recollect  Cavour 
only  as  the  smiling,  complaisant,  self- 
confident  minister,  always  hopeful,  some- 
times joyful,  would  imagine  what  hard 
mental  struggles  he  had  to  sustain  in  his 
youth,  and  From  what  profound  depression 
of  spirits  he  sometimes  suffered.  There 
were  moments  when  be  wished  for  death, 
and  if  he  had  not  regarded  self-destruction 
as  an  immoral  act  he  might  have  been 
tempted  to  commit  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  this  suffering  was  caused 
unnecessarily  by  injudicious  treatment  on 
the  part  of  his  family.  He  had  what 
Azeglioonce  called  "a diabolical  activity," 
and  if  he  had  the  work  he  liked  and  was 
allowed  to  pursue  his  own  course  he  was 
happy  and  amiable.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  was  subject  to  restraint  and  interference 


he  was  depressed,  gloomy,  and  given  to> 
outbursts  of  temper.  Unhappily  he  was 
a  younger  son,  and  consequently  his  lib- 
erty was  curtailed  even  more  than  that  of 
his  brother.  He  was  a  man  in  mind,  yet 
treated  as  a  boy  and  subject  to  rebukes 
for  trivial  things,  but  chiefly  for  his  liberal 
opinions.  In  fact  his  position  towards  his 
father  at  that  time  was  very  like  that  of 
Macaulay  when  he  first  went  out  into  the 
world  and  shook  off  the  restraints  of  the 
early  Evangelicals,  who  regarded  the  read- 
ing of  novels  as  a  sin.  But  the  religious 
and  political  differences  between  Cavour 
and  his  older  relations  were  more  pro- 
nounced. We  cannot  better  illustrate  his 
proud  spirit,  his  sense  of  justice,  his  con- 
ception of  friendship,  and  the  bitter  strug- 
gle between  the  new  ideas  and  the  old, 
than  by  quoting  a  letter  to  his  brother 
Gustavo,  written  when  our  hero  was  about 
twenty-three.  We  make  no  excuse  for  its 
length,  it  being  so  interesting,  but  rather 
offer  an  apology  for  the  translation  which 
is  so  poor  a  rendering  of  Camillo's  vigorous 
style. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  Your  letter  has 
much  surprised  me.  I  cannot  conceive  how 
they  attribute  so  much  importance  to  such  a 
little  thing.  Because  in  a  letter  written  in  a 
hurry  I  forgot  the  usual  formulas  which  have 
no  significance  since  they  are  the  same  for  all, 
they  accuse  me  of  suffocating  natural  feeling 
in  philosophic  pride ;  and  they  preach  to  me 
a  false  sensibility  injurious  to  the  heart  and 
the  mind !  In  the  first  heat  of  the  moment  I 
wrote  a  vehement  letter  to  my  uncle  Franchino, 
but  a  more  cool  reflection  made  me  burn  it. 
I  cannot,  however,  and  I  will  not  remain  alto- 

f  ether  silent,  but  in  a  calm  and  moderate  tone 
address  you,  so  that  you  may  show  this  to 
Franchino  and  to  the  others  if  you  think  well. 
It  will  serve  as  a  reply  to  another  accusation,, 
which  is  equally  far  from  the  truth  as  that  of 
having  labored  to  harden  my  heart.  The  re- 
buke for  omitting  a  phrase  is  only  a  pretext, 
and  I  know  well  that  they  mean  to  allude  to 
my  liberal  opinions,  which  I  have  never  wished 
to  conceal. 

I  was  silent  when  my  father  in  an  access  of 
rage  threatened  to  let  me  perish  of  want  in 
America,  and  when  he  said  I  would  kill  him 
with  grief.  His  state  was  known  to  me,  and 
I  considered  it  a  duty  not  to  aggravate  it  by 
imprudent  replies.  But  when  my  mother  and 
an  uncle  that  loves  me,  address  such  re- 
proaches to  me,  some  great  cause  of  complaint 
must  have  excited  them  against  me.  Even  in 
the  academy  they  told  me  that  I  was  the  cause 
of  my  mother's  illness  by  my  foolishness,  and 
by  my  aversion  to  humiliate  myself  in  order  to> 
put  an  end  to  my  punishment.  Even  now  I 
do  not  think  I  was  so  much  to  blame,  or  that 
a  quick  temper  {vivacith)  is  an  indication  of  a 
bad  heart.    The  excuses  which  they  wished 
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for,  I  made  too  often ;  they  were  the  heaviest 
trials  to  me  and  most  repugnant,  because  they 
lowered  me  in  my  own  eyes  and  those  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  because 
they  proved  nothing  but  a  vile  fear  of  punish- 
ment I  have  always  seen  the  superiors  de- 
spise the  youths  wno,  abjuring  all  sense  of 
<tignity,  dragged  themselves  in  the  mud  to 
obtain  a  pardon,  the  price  of  an  act  disgusting 
to  any  spirit  not  yet  contaminated  by  society. 

I  had  in  the  academy  a  friend  in  whom  I 
found  a  soul  ardent  and  noble,  who  when  he 
went  home  suffered  so  much  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  his  family  that  he  was  reduced  almost 
to  death's  door.  He  confided  everything  to 
me,  he  loved  me  deeply,  and  he  begged  me  to 
abandon  him  in  order  that  I  should  not  be 
suspected.  Was  it  necessary,  even  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  to  sacrifice  the  most  tender  affec- 
tions to  a  mean  interest  or  ambition  ?  Was-it 
necessary  to  make  me  contemptible  in  my  own 
eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  had  esteemed 
me?  I  weakly  yielded  half  of  the  demand; 
but  that  state  of  things  could  not  last.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  I  asked  pardon  of  my  friend, 
and  I  have  atoned  and  will  atone  for  the  wrong 
I  did  him.  And  this  is  a  proper  occasion  to 
make  my  profession  of  faith  with  regard  to 
him.  Cassio  is  my  friend,  and  shall  be  always 
while  I  live  until  all  sense  of  honor  is  extin- 
guished in  me.  Nothing  shall  induce  me  to 
commit  another  act  of  baseness  and  leave  him. 
If  others  believe  this  sentiment  contrary  to 
nature  I  shall  be  deeply  grieved,  but  nothing 
can  make  me  change.  Roger  Collard  has 
triumphantly  shown  that  there  can  be  no  right 
against  other  right.  In  the  same  way  I  say 
there  is  no  affection  incompatible  with  other 
affection.  And  however  deep  my  feelings 
towards  my  own  family  they  cannot  destroy 
the  ties  of  friendship,  which  are  as  sacred  as 
those  of  blood.  My  opinions  have  been  made 
the  occasion  of  bitter  reproaches.  I  have 
been  told  that  I  have  degenerated  from  my 
ancestors,  that  I  am  a  traitor  to  my  country 
and  my  caste.  But  heaven  is  my  witness  that 
I  would  rather  finish  my  days  in  prison  than 
commit  a  reprehensible  act  unworthy  of  my 
name  or  of  the  dignity  of  a  freeborn  man — a 
dignity  that  stands  above  all ;  that  I  would  die 
a  thousand  times  for  my  country  or  the  good 
of  mankind  if  I  believed  it  really  useful  so  to 
do.  Is  it  my  fault  if  I  see  things  differently 
from  them  ?  Am  I  master  of  my  convictions  ? 
But  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  admit  the 
greater  part  of  their  doctrines  as  it  is  to  believe 
that  two  and  two  make  five. 

If  a  mad  ambition,  a  cruel  hatred,  or  vile 
passions  had  led  me  into  a  false  path,  then 
indeed  I  should  have  been  unworthy  of  my 
ancestors,  and  no  words  would  have  oeen  too 
severe  for  such  conduct  Certainly  all  worldly 
advantages  invite  me  to  fight  under  the  ban- 
ner of  absolutism.  But  an  innate  sentiment 
of  moral  dignity  which  I  have  always  pre- 
served with  care,  has  repelled  me  from  the 
road  in  which  the  first  condition  of  success 
was  to  disown  my  private  convictions.     The 


older  I  grow,  the  more  I  observe  the  course 
of  things,  the  more  am  I  persuaded  that  I  am 
not  mistaken.  But  time  only  can  prove  the 
justice  of  my  opinions  and  their  solidity.  .  .  . 

If  I  have  taken  this  thing  up  hotly,  it  is  be- 
cause I  fear  the  evil  effect  of  sentimentalism 
for  a  spirit  that  reasons.  From  it  is  born 
those  false  vibrations  which  put  the  whole 
instrument  out  of  tune  and  end  by  rendering 
it  incapable  of  giving  any  sound.  Apathy 
frightens  me,  especially  in  my  position.  Your 
career  is  established  and  you  know  how  to 
meet  your  future.  ...  If  I  allowed  myself  to 
fall  into  an  apathy  the  least  false  step  might 
ruin  me  for  life;  energy  of  spirit  is  indis- 
pensable to  me.  I  must  struggle  then  with 
all  my  force  against  anything  that  might  give 
a  false  bend  to  the  spring  of  my  character. 

They  complain  that  you  do  not  show  my 
letters.  If  you  were  only  my  brother  the  re- 
proach might  have  some  foundation.  But  you 
are  to  me  much  more  than  a  brother ;  you  are 
a  friend  from  whom  I  conceal  nothing,  and 
that  my  parents  know  very  well.  All  I  con- 
fide to  you  is  for  you  alone,  and  no  person 
must  seek  to  penetrate  into  our  private  corre- 
spondence for  that  would  destroy  all  its  charm. 

To  account  for  the  bitterness  of  this 
letter  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  Ca- 
millo while  still  in  the  army  had  been 
subject  to  police  supervision,  and  had  suf- 
fered from  insulting  insinuations  from  the 
old  court  party.  In  fact  it  required  all 
the  Marquis  Cavour's  influence  to  save 
him  from  imprisonment  as  a  suspect  It 
should  be  needless  to  say  that  the  accusa- 
tions were  unjust  "I  am  liberal — very 
liberal.  I  desire  a  complete  change  of  the 
system,"  —  was  the  language  of  a  reformer 
not  of  a  revolutionist  or  conspirator.  Ca- 
vour  had  kept  aloof  from  the  party  of  vio- 
lent action,  not  only  for  his  oath's  sake, 
but  because  he  did  not  hold  their  views. 
His  moral  code  was  fairly  Christian,  while 
theirs  was  frankly  and  entirely  pagan. 
Their  ideal  patriot  was  Brutus,  with  his 
dagger  dyed  in  the  blood  of  Caesar;  and 
Camillo  Cavour,  even  as  a  boy,  never 
thirsted  for  the  blood  of  a  tyrant,  as  his 
more  conservative  rival,  Azeglio,  con- 
fessed to  having  done  in  bis  teens. 

After  his  patron,  Carlo  Alberto,  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  Camillo,  so  soon  as  be 
decently  could,  asked  permission  to  resign 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  was 
happy  to  be  liberated  from  a  position  be 
had  never  enjoyed.  He  was  now  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  his  bent  was  undoubt- 
edly towards  political  life,  but  finding  no 
opening  in  that  line,  he  joyfully  accepted 
his  father's  offer  to  take  the  management 
of  a  large  estate  on  which  the  family  did 
not   live,  and  which  was    consequently 
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neglected.  For  eleven  years  be  devoted 
himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  with  the 
intense  energy  of  his  nature,  and,  while 
*till  continuing  his  favorite  studies,  be 
^worked  so  incessantly  that  he  was  able  to 
give  personal  supervision  to  all  the  new 
work  of  mills,  canals,  drainage,  etc.,  which 
die  introduced  on  the  property.  His  land 
•became  a  model  estate  and  yielded  a  large 
increase  of  profit  to  the  owner,  while  the 
•condition  of  the  tenantry  was  proportion- 
ately improved.  "What  happiness,"  he 
wrote  in  his  journal," "  to  live  among  these 
people,  working  with  them  and  for  them, 
and  winning  their  affections ! " 

To  extend  to  the  country  generally  the 
beneficial  effects  of  his  reforms  the  popu- 
lar young  landlord  founded  an  agrarian 
association,  which  had  four  thousand 
-members,  mostly  but  not  all  landowners, 
and  a  journal  full  of  useful  information. 
On  the  family  estate  of  Leri  Camillo  lived 
as  contentedly  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  live  while  his  country  was  in  such  an 
'unhappy  condition.  He  kept  aloof  from 
politics,  but  he  wrote  and  spoke  on  various 
social  questions,  such  as  education,  the 
reform  of  prison  discipline,  pauperism, 
state  charity,  etc  And  when  he  visited 
'foreign  countries,  England  especially,  he 
studied  these  subjects  carefully,  and  col- 
lected all  the  best  works  on  political  econ- 
omy. Education  was  a  favorite  subject  of 
bis.  He  disliked  the  old  Piedmontese 
system,  a  cross  between  militarism  and 
monasticism,  from  which  he  had  suffered, 
and,  he  often  disputed  with  his  brother 
-over  the  training  of  his  little  nephews 
wnom  he  loved  dearly.  His  faith  in  lib- 
erty and  the  virtues  it  fosters  was  so  large 
that  he  believed  in  a  judicious  application 
of  it  to  children.  He  thought  the  dignity 
-of  man  ought  to  be  respected  to  a  certain 
-extent  even  in  childhood. 

The  young  Cavour  was  good-looking,  of 
middle  height  and  strong  build  ;  there  was 
intellect  in  the  broad  and  lofty  forehead, 
•determination  in  the  square  chin ;  his  nose 
and  mouth  were  well  cut,  his  grey  eyes 
fceen  and  penetrating,  but  short-sighted, 
which  obliged  him  to  wear  spectacles. 
His  manners  were  attractive,  and  though 
his  moods  were  variable,  his  conversation 
was  always  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  vein  of  ironical  Humor  which  runs 
through  his  sayings  and  letters  has  given 
an  impression  of  cynicism  which  we  think 
•unmerited.  Though  be  tolerated  and 
made  use  of  men  ne  despised,  that  did 
not  destroy  his  faith  in  humanity.  He  be* 
lieved  in  the  progress  of  the  race ;  and 
&is  kindly  benevolent  feelings  ever  found 


expression  in  practical  deeds,  of  which 
many  examples  could  be  quoted.  Not- 
withstanding little  family  quarrels  in  early 
youth  before  be  had  learned  to  control  his 
temper,  he  was  a  devoted  and  exemplary 
son.  He  showed  also  great  tenderness  to 
all  his  female  relations,  and  as  he  had  no 
sister  he  bestowed  a  brother's  affection  on 
Gustavo's  wife  whose  early  death  caused 
him  deep  grief,  while  as  an  uncle  he  was 
only  equalled  by  Macaulay.  He  was  a 
faithful  and  constant  friend,  as  we  have 
seen,  and  be  had  innumerable  friends  from 
youth  onwards  who  were  strongly  attached 
to  him.  He  hated  the  appearance  of  sen- 
timentalism,and  those  who  knew  him  best 
say  he  put  on  a  brusque  or  ironical  tone  as 
an  armor  to  shield  a  tender  heart ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  this  protective  weapon, 
like  Mr.  Balfour's  famous  battering-ram, 
sometimes  became  slightly  aggressive  in 
its  operations  and  wounded  unintention- 
ally. Hence  the  count  had  some  re- 
morseful moments,  and  there  are  many 
letters  in  which  he  asks  his  friends  to  for- 

five  his  brusqueness  or  irritability  when 
e  was  overworked  and  nervous.  A  pas- 
sage from  the  journal  in  which  the  young 
count  recorded:  all  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, helps  to  show  that  he  struggled  not 
only  to  conceal  all  soft  emotions,  but  to 
extinguish  them,  lest  possibly  they  might 
weaken  his  will  and  lead  him  into  a  false 
path. 

When  I  have  passed  some  hours  alone,  I 
feel  ready  for  the  greatest  things.  Who  knows 
if  I  lead  for  some  time  a  life  of  solitude,  calm, 
silent,  in  converse  with  Nature,  that  my  sensi- 
bility which  has  been  almost  suffocated  in  the 
inward  struggle  my  soul  has  sustained  since 
earliest  youth  to  keep  it  from  becoming  vitiated 
—who  knows  that  such  a  life  might  not  raise 
me  by  degrees  to  become  again  accessible  to 
the  sweet  emotions  I  was  born  to  f tel  ?  But 
my  heart  is  embittered  and  hardened  by  these 
constant  battles,  and  this  happiness  is  not  for 
me.  The  good  effect  of  a  few  days'  solitude 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
world,  in  which  my  life  is  at  constant  variance 
with  many  persons  who  ought  to  be  dear  to 
me. 

This  was  written  in  one  of  bis  melan- 
choly moods,  when  he  was  quarrelling 
with  his  family;  even  his  brother  with 
whom  he  was  in  sympathy  on  most  sub- 
jects, had  taken  offence  at  Camillo's 
strongly  expressed  disapproval  of  bis 
mode  of  rearing  the  children. 

And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

But  happily  these  troubles  became  less 
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frequent  after  he  settled  at  Leri  and  found 
himself  in  an  independent  position.  The 
hard  work,  and  the  simple  life  in  com- 
munion with  nature  and  the  poor  country 
people  whom  he  labored  to  educate  and 
civilize,  had  a  salutary  effect  on  his  fiery 
spirit.  And  his  family  affection  never 
diminished  with  years.  When  his  young 
nephew  was  killed  in  battle,  a  friend  came 
to  offer  what  consolation  he  could,  and 
found  Cavour  lying  on  the  floor  of  his 
chamber  sobbing  like  a  heart-broken  child 
and  refusing  to  be  comforted. 

Itfs  not  to  be  credited  that  so  warm  a 
heart,  however  well  guarded  from  all  as- 
saults, could  have  passed  the  critical 
period  from  twenty  to  thirty  quite  scath- 
less.  Camillo  was  too  clever  and  too  keen 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  wily  arts  of  the  co- 
quette, but  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 
attractions  of  a  sweet  and  lovely  woman, 
whose  grace,  refinement,  and  cultivated 
mind  won  his  admiration  almost  at  the 
first  meeting.  Intense  sympathy  drew 
them  together,  and  before  they  were  aware 
of  it  they  had  become  deeply  attached  to 
each  other.  They  separated  with  the  sad 
feeling  that  they  should  never  meet  again, 
for  unhappily  there  was  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  their  union ;  the  young 
lady's  hand  had  already  been  disposed  of 
by  her  father,  after  the  manner  of  Italian 
marriages  of  that  day.  They  seemed  made 
for  each  other,  but  they  met  too  late. 
Cavour  was  only  twenty  and  the  girl  prob- 
ably about  the  same  age.  He  heard  noth- 
ing of  her  for  three  years,  except  that  she 
lived  in  Milan  and  was  a  constant  sufferer 
from  bad  health.  Once  he  wrote  to  ex- 
press his  sympathy  and  received  a  brief 
reply  to  thank  him,  but  that  was  all.  He 
preserved  a  tender  remembrance  of  her, 
and  a  feeling  of  regret  that  fate  had  divided 
them ;  but  his  love  had  subsided  into 
friendship,  nor  did  he  dream  that  the  un- 
happy girl's  health  had  been  ruined  by 
her  devoted  attachment  to  him.  But  it 
was  so.  After  three  years'  absence  she 
returned  to  Turin,  and  it  only  needed  the 
sight  of  her  sad,  beautiful  smile  with  its 
traces  of  suffering  to  rekindle  Camillo's 
almost  extinct  love.  After  two  or  three 
painful  interviews  they  parted  once  more, 
the  fair  unknown  going  to  the  baths  with 
her  parents,  who  probably  wished  to  re- 
move their  daughter  from  the  dangerous 
vicinity  of  the  young  count.  Then  began 
the  correspondence  which  lasted  for  years. 
They  sometimes  wrote  twice  a  day  to  each 
other ;  her  letters  were  preserved  and  num- 
bered by  Cavour,  but  her  name,  even  her 
Christian  name,  carefully  erased.  He  calls 


his  lady  LInconnue  in  his  diary,  where  he* 
relates  the  whole  story  of  his  unhappy 
love  in  the  most  passionate  and  touching 
language.  Cavour's  letters  are  lost,  but 
from  those  of  the  unknown  we  can  gather 
an  idea  of  their  contents.  Hers  are  very 
beautifully  written,  and  express  the  in- 
tense, all-absorbing,  hopeless  love  whicb 
had  prostrated  her  strength  for  years  and 
was  slowly  sapping  her  life.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  convey  in  a  few  words  the  painful 
impression  left  on  the  reader's  mind  by 
the  perusal  of  these  heart-broken  letters. 
At  one  time  her  parents  thought  her  mind 
was  giving  way,  and  threatened  to  put  her 
under  some  restraint.  Cavour,  who  hated 
and  cursed  himself  for  being  the  cause  of 
so  much  misery  to  this  "  heavenly  wom- 
an," moved  as  much  by  pity  for  her  posi- 
tion in  her  family  as  by  his  own  feelings* 
was  tempted  to  ask  her  to  fly  with  him  to> 
a  foreign  country.  Happily  he  put  away 
the  mad  thought  before  communicating 
it  to  her ;  and  then  he  writes  in  his  diary  i 
•'  Oh,  my  God,  let  the  bitter  cup  pass  from> 
this  angel,  and  I  will  be  content  to  drain  it 
to  the  dregs !  " 

After  a  while  the  correspondence  be- 
came calmer ;  the  letters  continued  to  be 
affectionate  in  tone,  but  they  discoursed 
of  politics,  literature,  and  sometimes  ex- 
changed ideas  on  religious  subjects. 
Ulnconnue  had  been  a  violent  Republi- 
can, but  Cavour  converted  her  to  more 
moderate  views.  "  My  soul  is  but  a  re- 
flection of  thine,"  she  wrote  apropos  of 
her  change  of  opinions.  After  a  space 
of  time  she  ceased  to  write  to  her  friend 
at  all,  and,  retiring  to  a  solitary  country 
home  away  from  all  society,  led  the  life  of 
a  hermit-saint  devoted  to  the  poor.  "  You 
will  have  no  trouble,"  she  wrote  in  an  ear- 
lier stage  of  their  correspondence,  uto> 
make  me  find  in  religion  the  only  comfort 
for  the  inevitable  ills  of  our  condition.  I 
have  always  felt  in  my  heart  that  our 
whole  destinies  are  not  accomplished  here. 
Belief  in  a  future  state  is  part  of  my  very 
being." 

When  she  felt  her  end  at  hand,  she 
wrote  a  pathetic  farewell  to  the  man  whom 
she  had  so  loved,  who  seemed  to  her  a 
44  celestial  intelligence,"  and  for  whom  her 
life  was  sacrificed,  for  she  died  literally  of 
a  broken  heart.  In  that  last  sad  letter 
she  told  Camillo  that  he  had  never  fully 
comprehended  her  love;  how  could  he% 
when  no  human  language  could  explain 
it?  "When  you  read  these  lines  an  in- 
surmountable barrier  will  have  been  raised 
between  us.  I  shall  have  been  initiated  in» 
the  grand  secrets  of  the  tomb ;  and  per- 
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haps  —  I  tremble  at  the  thought  —  I  may 
then  have  forgotten  you." 
And  Cavour? 

Oh,  never  yet  beneath 
The    breast  of   man   such  trusty  love  mav 
breathe. 

It  is  only  woman  who  is  capable  of  such 
insensate  constancy.  Cavour  was  far  from 
insensible  or  unresponsive  to  the  affection 
which  this  young,  fair,  and  gifted  creature 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  loved  her  in 
return,  and  he  —  usually  so  full  of  self- 
esteem —  in  his  relations  to  her  felt  hum- 
ble, and  said  sincerely,  "  I  am  unworthy 
of  such  love."  His  bosom  sometimes 
was  a  volcano  of  love,  pity,  and  grief. 
But  when  this  passion  had  been  subdued 
and  reason  and  duty  asserted  themselves, 
he  could  crush  down  his  feelings  as  he 
had  long  taught  himself  to  do,  and  train 
himself  to  regard  the  fair  unknown  as  a 
friend,  a  "  sweet  child  "  whose  intellectual 
progress  he  was  bound  to  guide.  Cavour 
had  other  interests  in  life  besides  his  love, 
if  he  had  not  he  would  have  been  con- 
temptible ;  but  his  were  great  and  absorb- 
ing interests,  such  as  a  wife  would  not 
have  been  jealous  of  if  she  were  worthy  of 
him,  but  which  without  the  close  tie  of 
marriage,  naturally  weaned  him  from  his 
youthful  passion.  Yet  the  death  of  the 
unknown  wrung  his  heart,  and  continued 
to  be  a  life-lone  regret  and  remorse  to 
him.  He  carefully  numbered  and  pre- 
served the  letters,  and  on  the  back  of  the 
last  is  written  in  the  hand  of  the  great 
statesman,  evidently  intended  for  his  only 
confidant,  his  brother :  "  If  you  still  doubt, 
read  this  letter.  You  will  return  it  to  me 
afterwards,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  last  sou- 
venir that  will  remain  to  me  of  her  to 
whom  I  have  caused  so  much  suffering, 
and  who  never  has  addressed  the  slightest 
reproach  to  me." 

Cavour  was  still  under  thirty  when  he 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  marry,  because 
with  his  "unequal  temper  he  feared  he 
could  not  make  a  woman  happy."  And 
so  he  dedicated  himself  with  undivided 
devotion  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
Italy  reigned  without  a  rival  in  his  heart, 
for,  as  Victor  Emmanuel  truly  said,  La 
patria  era  la  sua  sflosa. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Cavour  before  he 
established  his  journal,  //  Risorgimento, 
on  the  eve  of  great  events  in  which  he 
was  to  play  such  a  brilliant  and  thrilling 
part,  for  which  he  had  trained  himself  by 
hard  work,  profound  study,  and  firm  selt- 
repression,  without  which  he  could  never 
have  attained  the  object  of  his  noble  am- 
bition. G.  S.  Gookin. 


From  Temple  Bar.. 
LET  LOOSE.* 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  DANVERS  JEWELS.'*' 

A  few  years  ago  I  took  up  architec- 
ture, and  made  a  tour  through  Hollands 
studying  the  buildings  of  that  interesting 
country.  I  had  one  companion  on  this 
expedition,  who  has  since  become  one  of 
the  leading  architects  of  the  day.  .  He  was 
a  tall,  grave  man,  slow  of  speech,  absorbed 
in  his  work,  and  with  a  certain  quiet  power 
of  overcoming  obstacles  which  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  eaualled.  A  more  careless  man 
as  to  dress  1  have  rarely  met,  and  yet,  in 
all  the  heat  of  July  in  Holland,  I  noticed 
that  he  never  appeared  without  a  high 
starched  collar  which  had  not  even  fashion? 
to  commend  it  at  that  time. 

I  often  chaffed  him  about  his  splendid 
collars,  and  asked  him  why  he  wore  them, 
but  without  eliciting  any  response.  One 
evening  as  we  were  walking  back  to  our 
lodgings  in  Middleberg  I  attacked  him  for 
about  the  thirtieth  time  on  the  subject. 

"  Why  on  earth  do  you  wear  them  ?  " 
I  said. 

**You  have,  I  believe,  asked  me  that 
question  many  times,"  he  replied,  in  his 
slow,  precise  utterance;  "but  always  on 
occasions  when  I  was  occupied.  I  am, 
now  at  leisure,  and  I  will  tell  you." 

And  he  did. 

I  have  put  down  what  he  said,  as  nearly 
in  his  own  words  as  I  can  remember  them. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  was  asked  to  read  a 
paper  on  English  frescoes  at  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  I  was  determined 
to  make  the  paper  as  good  as  I  possibly 
could,  down  to  the  slightest  details;  and 
I  consulted  many  books  on  the  subject, 
and  studied  every  fresco  I  could  find. 
My  father,  who  had  been  an  architect,  had 
left  me,  at  his  death,  all  his  papers  and 
note-books  on  the  subject  of  architecture* 
I  searched  them  diligently,  and  found  in 
one  of  them  a  slight  unfinished  sketch  of 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  that  specially  inter- 
ested me.  Underneath  was  noted,  in  his 
clear  small  hand  :  Frescoed  east  wall  of 
crypt*  Parish  Church.  Wet  Waste-on- 
the*  Wolds,  Yorkshire  (vid  Pickering). 

The  sketch  had  such  a  fascination  for 
me  that  at  last  I  decided  to  go  there  and 
see  the  fresco  for  myself.  I  had  only  a 
very  vague  idea  as  to  where  Wet  Waste- 

•  Since  this  story  was  written  the  author  has  been> 
told  that  what  was  related  as  a  personal  experience  was 
partially  derived  from  a  written  source.  Every  effort 
has  been  made,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  this  written 
source.  If,  however,  it  does  exist,  the  author  hopes  the.- 
unintentional  plagiarism  will  be  forgiven. 
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on-the-Wolds  was,  but  I  was  ambitious 
for  the  success  of  my  paper;  it  was  hot  in 
London,  and  I  set  off  on  my  long  journey 
not  without  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure, 
with  my  dog  Brian,  a  large  nondescript 
brindled  creature,  as  my  only  companion. 

I  reached  Pickering,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and  then  be- 
gan a  series  of  experiments  on  local  lines 
whiduended,  after  several  hours,  in  my 
finding  myself  deposited  at  a  little  out-of- 
the-world  station  within  nine  or  ten  miles 
of  Wet  Waste.  As  no  conveyance  of  any 
kind  was  to  be  had,  I  shouldered  my  little 
portmanteau,  and  set  out  on  a  long  white 
road,  that  stretched  away  into  the  distance 
over  the  bare,  treeless  wold.  I  must  have 
walked  for  several  hours,  over  a  waste  of 
moorland  patched  with  heather,  when  a 
-doctor  passed  me,  and  gave  me  a  lift  to 
within  a  mile  of  my  destination.  The 
mile  was  a  long  one,  and  it  was  quite  dark 
"by  the  time  I  saw  the  feeble  glimmer  of 
lights  in  front  of  me,  and  found  that  I  had 
reached  Wet  Waste.  I  had  considerable 
•difficulty  in  getting  anyone  to  take  me  in ; 
but  at  last  I  persuaded  the  owner  of  the 
public-house  to  give  me  a  bed,  and  quite 
aired  out,  I  got  into  it  as  soon  as  possible, 
'for  fear  he  should  change  his  mind,  and 
fell  asleep  to  the  sound  of  a  little  stream 
below  my  window. 

I  was  up  early  next  morning,  and  in- 
quired directly  after  breakfast  for  the  way 
to  the  clergyman's  house,  which  1  found 
was  close  at  hand.  At  Wet  Waste  every- 
thing was  close  at  hand.  The  whole  vil- 
lage seemed  composed  of  a  straggling  row 
of  one-storied  grey  stone  houses,  the  same 
•color  as  the  stone  walls  that  separated  the 
few  fields  enclosed  from  the  surrounding 
waste,  and  as  the  little  bridges  over  the 
beck  that  ran  down  one  side  of  the  grey, 
wide  street.  Everything  was  grey.  The 
church,  the  low  tower  of  which  I  could 
see  at  a  little  distance,  seemed  to  have 
been  built  of  the  same  stone ;  so  was  the 
parsonage  when  I  came  up  to  it,  accom- 
panied on  my  way  by  a  mob  of  rough,  un- 
couth children,  who  eyed  me  and  Brian 
with  half-defiant  curiosity. 

The  clergyman  was  at  borne,  and  after 
-a  short  delay  I  was  admitted.  Leaving 
Brian  in  charge  of  my  drawing  materials 
I  followed  the  servant  into  a  low  panelled 
room  in  which  at  a  latticed  window  a  very 
old  man  was  sitting.  The  morning  light 
iell  on  bis  white  head  bent  low  over  a 
litter  of  papers  and  books. 

«Mr.  Er ?"    He  said,  looking  up 

-slowly,  with  one  finger  keeping  his  place 
4n  a  book. 


••Blake." 

••  Blake,"  be  repeated  after  me,  and  was 
silent 

I  told  bim  that  I  was  an  architect ;  that 
I  had  come  to  study  a  fresco  in  the  crypt 
of  his  church;  and  asked  him  to  let  me 
take  the  keys. 

••The  crypt,"  be  said,  pushing  up  his 
spectacles  and  peering  hard  at  me.  ••  The 
crypt  has  been  closed  for  thirty  years. 
Ever  since—"  and  he  stopped  short 

••  I  should  be  much  obliged  for  the 
keys,"  I  said  again. 

He  shook  bis  head. 

••  No,"  he  said.  "  No  one  goes  in  there 
now." 

••  It  is  a  pity,"  I  remarked,  "for  I  have 
come  a  long  way  with  that  one  object," 
and  I  told  him  about  the  paper  I  had  been 
asked  to  read,  and  the  trouble  I  was  taking 
with  it. 

He  became  interested.  "  Ah  1 "  he  said, 
laying  down  his  pen,  and  removing  his 
finger  from  the  page  before  him,  ••  1  can 
understand  that  I  also  was  young  once, 
and  fired  with  ambition.  The  lines  have 
fallen  to  me  in  somewhat  lonely  places, 
and  for  forty  years  I  have  held  the  cure 
of  souls  in  this  place,  where  truly  I  have 
seen  but  little  of  the  world,  though  I  my- 
self may  not  be  unknown  in  the  paths  of 
literature.  Possibly  you  may  have  read  a 
pamphlet,  written  by  myself,  on  the  Syrian 
version  of  the  •  Three  Authentic  Epistles 
of  Ignatius' ?" 

••  Sir,"  I  said,  ••  I  am  ashamed  to  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  time  to  read  even  the 
most  celebrated  books.  My  one  object  in 
life  is  my  art  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis^  you 
know." 

••  You  are  right,  my  son,"  said  the  old 
man,  evidently  disappointed,  but  looking 
at  me  kindly.  "  There  are  diversities  of 
gifts,  and  it  the  Lord  has  entrusted  you 
with  a  talent,  look  to  it.  Lay  it  not  up  in 
a  napkin." 

I  said  I  would  not  do  so  if  be  would  lend 
me  the  keys  of  the  crypt  He  seemed 
startled  by  my  recurrence  to  the  subject 
and  looked  undecided. 

"Why  not?"  he  murmured  to  himself. 
••  The  youth  appears  a  good  youth.  And 
superstition  1  What  is  it  but  distrust  in 
God!" 

He  got  up  slowly,  and  taking  a  large 
bunch  of  keys  out  of  his  pocket  opened 
with  one  of  them  an  oak  cupboard  in  the 
corner  of  the  room. 

«•  They  should  be  here,"  he  muttered, 
peering  in  ;  •'  but  the  dust  of  many  years 
deceives  the  eye.  See,  my  son,  if  among 
these  parchments  there  be  two  keys  ;  one 
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of  iron  and  very  large,  and  the  other  steel, 
and  of  a  long  and  thin  appearance." 

I  went  eagerly  to  help  him,  and  pres- 
ently found  in  a  back  drawer  two  keys  tied 
together,  which  be  recognized  at  once. 

14  Those  are  they,"  he  said.  "  The  long 
one  opens  the  first  door  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps  which  go  down  against  the  out- 
side wall  of  the  church  hard  by  the  sword 
graven  in  the  wall.  The  second  opens 
(but  it  is  hard  of  opening  and  of  shutting) 
the  iron  door  within  the  passage  leading 
to  the  crypt  i tself .  My  son,  is  it  necessary 
to  your  treatise  that  you  should  enter  this 
crypt?" 

I  replied  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

"  Then  take  them,"  he  said ;  "  and  in  the 
evening  you  will  bring  them  to  me  again." 

I  said  I  might  want  to  go  several  days 
running,  and  asked  if  he  would  not  allow 
me  to  keep  them  till  I  had  finished  my 
work,  but  on  that  point  he  was  firm. 

"  Likewise,"  he  added,  "  be  careful  that 
you  lock  the  first  door  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  before  you  unlock  the  second,  and 
lock  the  second  also  while  you  are  within. 
Furthermore,  when  you  come  out  lock  the 
iron  inner  door  as  well  as  the  wooden 
one." 

I  promised  I  would  do  so,  and,  after 
thanking  him,  hurried  away,  delighted  at 
my  success  in  obtaining  the  keys.  Find- 
ing Brian  and  my  sketching  materials 
waiting  for  me  in  the  porch,  I  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  my  escort  of  children  by 
taking  the  narrow  private  path  between 
the  parsonage  and  the  church  which  was 
close  at  hand,  standing  in  a  quadrangle  of 
ancient  yews. 

The  church  itself  was  interesting,  and  I 
noticed  that  it  must  have  arisen  out  of  the 
ruins  of  a  previous  edifice,  judging  from 
the  number  of  fragments  of  stone  caps 
and  arches,  bearing  traces  of  very  early 
carving,  now  built  into  the  walls.  There 
were  incised  crosses,  too,  in  some  places, 
and  one  especially  caught  my  attention, 
being  flanked  by  a  large  sword.  It  was 
in  trying  to  get  a  nearer  look  at  this  that 
I  stumbled,  and  looking  down  saw  at  my 
feet  a  flight  of  narrow  stone  steps,  green 
with  moss  and  mildew.  Evidently  this 
was  the  entrance  to  the  crypt.  I  at  once 
descended  the  steps,  taking  care  of  my 
footing,  for  they  were  damp  and  slippery 
in  the  extreme.  Brian  accompanied  me, 
as  nothing  would  induce  him  to  remain 
behind.  By  the  time  I  had  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  I  found  myself  almost 
in  darkness,  and  I  had  to  strike  a  light 
before  I  could  find  the  kevhole  and  the 


proper  key  to  fit  into  it  The  door,  which 
was  of  wood,  opened  inwards  fairly  easily,, 
although  an  accumulation  of  mould  and 
rubbish  on  the  ground  outside  showed  it 
had  not  been  used  for  many  years.  Hav- 
ing got  through  it,  which  was  not  alto- 
gether an  easy  matter,  as  nothing  would 
induce  it  to  open  more  than  about  eighteen 
inches,  I  carefully  locked  it  behind  me, 
although  I  should  have  preferred  to  leave 
it  open,  as  there  is  to  some  minds  an  un- 
pleasant feeling  in  being  locked  in  any* 
where,  in  case  of  a  sudden  exit  seeming 
advisable. 

I  kept  my  candle  alight  with  some  diffi-. 
culty,  and  after  groping  my  way  down  a 
low  and  of  course  exceedingly  dank  pas- 
sage, came  to  another  door.  1  noticed  that 
it  was  of  iron,  and  had  a  long  bolt,  which, 
however,  was  broken.  Without  delay  I 
fitted  the  second  key  into  the  lock,  and 
pushing  the  door  open  after  considerable 
difficulty,  I  felt  the  cold  breath  of  the  crypt, 
upon  my  face.  I  must  own  I  experienced 
a  momentary  regret  at  locking  the  second, 
door  again  as  soon  as  I  was  well  inside, 
but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  do  so.  Then,  leav- 
ing the  key  in  the  lock,  I  seized  my  candle 
and  looked  round.  I  was  standing  in  a  low 
vaulted  chamber  with  groined  roof,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  It  was  difficult  to- 
see  where  the  crypt  ended,  as  further  light 
thrown  on  any  point  only  showed  other 
rough  archways  or  openings,  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  had  probably  served  at  one 
time  for  family  vaults.  A  peculiarity  of' 
the  Wet  Waste  crypt,  which  I  had  not 
noticed  in  other  places  of  that  description, 
was  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  skulls 
and  bones  which  were  packed  about  four 
feet  high  on  either  side.  The  skulls  were 
symmetrically  built  up  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  low  archways  on 
my  left,  and  the  shin  bones  were  arranged 
in  the  same  manner  on  my  right.  But  the- 
fresco  I  I  looked  round  for  it  in  vain,. 
Perceiving  at  the  further  end  of  the  crypt 
a  very  low  and  very  massive  archway,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  not  filled  up  with 
bones,  I  passed  under  it,  and  found  myself 
in  a  second  much  smaller  chamber.  Hold* 
ing  my  candle  above  my  head,  the  first 
object  its  light  fell  upon  was  —  the  fresco, 
and  at  a  glance  I  saw  that  it  was  unique. 
Setting  down  some  of  my  things  with  a 
trembling  hand  on  a  rough  stone  shelf 
hard  by,  which  had  evidently  been  a  ere* 
dence  table,  I  examined  the  work  more 
closely.  It  was  a  reredos  over  what  had 
probably  been  the  altar  at  the  time  the 
priests  were  proscribed.  The  fresco  be- 
longed to  the  earliest  part  of  the  fifteenth; 
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<entury,  and  was  so  perfectly  preserved 
that  I  could  almost  trace  the  limits  of  each 
-day's  work  in  the  plaster,  as  the  artist  had 
dashed  it  on,  and  smoothed  it  out  with  his 
trowel.  The  subject  was  the  Ascension, 
.gloriously  treated.  I  can  hardly  describe 
-my  elation  as  I  stood  and  looked  at  it, 
and  reflected  that  this  magnificent  speci- 
men of  English  fresco  painting  would  be 
4n a de  known  to  the  world  by  myself. 
.Recollecting  myself  at  last,  I  opened  my 
sketching  bag,  and,  lighting  all  the  candles 
J  had  brought  with  me,  set  to  work. 

Brian  walked  about  near  me,  aiiti  though 
I  was  not  otherwise  than  glad  of  his  com- 
pany in  my  rather  lonely  position,  I  wished 
several  times  I  had  left  him  behind.  He 
seemed  restless,  and  even  the  sight  of  so 
many  bones  appeared  to  exercise  no 
soothing  effect  upon  him.  At  last,  how- 
ever, after  repeated  commands,  he  lay 
down  watchful  but  motionless  on  the  stone 
.floor. 

I  must  have  worked  for  several  hours, 
•and  I  was  pausing  to  rest  my  eyes  and 
hands  when  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  the 
intense  stillness  that  seemed  to  surround 
me.  No  sound  from  the  outer  world 
Teached  me.  No  sound  from  me  could 
reach  the  outer  world.  The  church  clock 
which  had  clanged  out  so  loud  and  pon- 
derously as  I  went  down  the  steps  had  not 
since  sent  the  faintest  whisper  of  its  iron 
tongue  down  to  me  below.  All  was  silent 
as  the  grave.  This  was  the  grave.  Those 
who  had  come  here  had  indeed  gone  down 
into  silence.  I  repeated  the  words  to  my- 
self, or  rather  they  repeated  themselves 
to  me. 

Gone  down  into  silence. 

I  was  awakened  from  my  reverie  by  a 
faint  sound.  I  sat  still  and  listened.  Bats 
occasionally  frequent  vaults  and  under- 
ground places. 

The  sound  continued,  a  faint,  stealthy, 
rather  unpleasant  sound.  I  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  sounds  bats  make,  whether 
pleasant  or  otherwise.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  noise  as  of  something  falling,  a  mo- 
mentary pause  — and  then — an  almost 
imperceptible  but  distinct  jangle  as  of  a 
Jcey. 

I  had  left  the  key  in  the  lock  after  I  had 
turned  it,  and  I  now  regretted  having 
done  so.  I  got  up,  took  one  of  the  candles, 
and  went  back  into  the  larger  crypt,  for 
though  I  hope  I  am  not  made  nervous  by 
hearing  a  noise  for  which  I  cannot  in- 
stantly account,  still,  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  I  must  honestly  say  I  would  rather 
they  did  not  occur.  As  I  came  towards 
-the  iron  door,  there  was  another  distinct 


(I  had  almost  said  hurried)  sound.  The 
impression  on  my  mind  was  one  of  great 
haste.  When  I  reached  the  door,  and 
held  the  candle  near  the  lock  to  take  out 
the  key,  I  perceived  that  the  other  one, 
which  hung  by  a  short  string  to  its  fellow, 
was  vibrating  slightly.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  find  it  vibrating,  as  there 
seemed  no  occasion  for  such  a  course; 
but  I  put  them  both  into  my  pocket,  and 
turned  to  go  back  to  my  work.  As  1 
turned  I  saw  on  the  ground  what  had  oc- 
casioned the  louder  noise  I  had  heard, 
namely,  a  skull  which  had  evidently  just 
slipped  from  its  place  on  che  top  of  one  of 
the  walls  of  bones,  and  had  rolled  a  I  mo** 
to  my  feet  There,  disclosing  a  few  more 
inches  of  the  top  of  an  archway  behind, 
was  the  place  from  which  it  had  been  dis- 
lodged. 1  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but  fearing 
to  displace  any  more  skulls  by  meddling 
with  the  pile,  and  not  liking  to  gather  up 
its  scattered  teeth,  I  let  it  lie,  and  went 
back  to  my  work,  in  which  I  was  soon  so 
completely  absorbed  that  I  was  only 
roused  at  last  by  my  candles  beginning  to 
burn  low  and  go  out  one  after  another. 

Then,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  for  I  had 
not  nearly  finished,  I  turned  to  go.  Poor 
Brian,  wno  had  never  quite  reconciled 
himself  to  the  place,  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  delight.  As  I  opened  the 
iron  door  he  pushed  past  me,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  I  heard  him  whining  and 
scratching,  and  I  had  almost  added  beat- 
ing, against  the  wooden  one.  I  locked  the 
iron  door,  and  hurried  down  the  passage 
as  quickly  as  I  could,  and  almost  before  I 
had  got  the  other  one  ajar  there  seemed  to 
be  a  rush  past  me  into  the  open  air,  and 
Brian  was  bounding  up  the  steps  and  out 
of  sight.  As  I  stopped  to  take  out  the 
key  1  felt  quite  deserted  and  left  behind. 
When  1  came  out  once  more  into  the 
sunlight  there  was  a  vague  sensation  all 
about  me  in  the  air  of  exultant  freedom. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
after  I  had  sauntered  back  to  the  parson- 
age to  give  up  the  keys,  1  persuaded  the 
people  of  the  public  house  to  let  me  join 
in  the  family  meal  which  was  spread  out 
in  the  kitchen.  The  inhabitants  of  Wet 
Waste  were  primitive  people,  with  the 
frank,  unabashed  manner  that  flourishes 
still  in  lonely  places,  especially  in  the 
wilds  of  Yorkshire;  but  I  had  no  idea 
that,  in  these  days  of  penny  posts  and 
cheap  newspapers,  such  entire  ignorance 
of  the  outer  world  could  have  existed  in 
any  corner,  however  remote,  of  Great 
Britain. 

When   I   took  one  of  the    neighbor's 
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•children  on  my  knee,  a  pretty  little  girl 
-with  the  palest  aureole  of  flaxen  hair  I 
had  ever  seen,  and  began  to  draw  pictures 
:for  her  of  the  birds  and  beasts  of  other 
-countries,  I  was  instantly  surrounded  by 
-a  crowd  of  children,  and  even  grown-up 
people,  while  others  came  to  their  door- 
ways and  looked  on  from  a  distance,  call- 
ing to  each  other  in  the  strident  unknown 
tongue  which  I  have  since  discovered  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  Broad  Yorkshire." 

The  following  moraine  as  I  came  out 
•t>f  my  room,  I  perceived  that  something 
was  amiss  in  the  village.  A  buzz  of 
voices  reached  me  as  I  passed  the  bar, 
and  in  the  next  house  I  could  hear  through 
the  open  window  a  high-pitched  wail  of 
lamentation. 

The  woman  who  brought  me  in  my 
breakfast  was  in  tears,  and  in  answer  to 
my  questions  told  me  that  the  neighbor's 
-child,  the  little  girl  whom  I  had  taken  on 
my  knee  the  evening  before,  the  pet  and 
plaything  of  the  village,  had  died  in  the 
night. 

I  felt  sorry  for  the  general  grief  that 
the  little  thing's  death  seemed  to  cause, 
-and  the  uncontrolled  wailing  of  the  poor 
mother  took  my  appetite  away. 

I  hurried  off  early  to  my  work,  calling 
-on  my  way  for  the  Keys,  and  with  Brian 
for  my  companion  descended  once  more 
into  the  crypt,  and  drew  and  measured 
with  an  absorption  that  gave  me  no  time 
that  day  to  listen  for  sounds  real  or  fan- 
cied. Brian,  too,  on  this  occasion  seemed 
xjuite  content,  and  slept  peacefully  beside 
me  on  the  stone  floor.  When  I  had 
^worked  as  long  as  I  could,  I  put  away 
my  books  with  regret  that  even  then  I  had 
not  quite  finished  as  I  had  hoped  to  do. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  come  again  for  a 
short  time  on  the  morrow.  When  I  re- 
turned the  keys,  late  that  afternoon,  the 
•old  clergyman  met  me  at  the  door,  and 
asked  me  to  come  in  and  have  tea  with 
him. 

"And  has  the  work  prospered?"  he 
asked  as  we  sat  down  in  the  long,  low 
room,  into  which  I  had  just  been  ushered, 
and  where  he  seemed  to  live  entirely. 

I  told  him  it  had,  and  showed  it  to  him. 

"  You  have  seen  the  original  of  course  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  Once,"  he  replied,  gazing  fixedly  at  it. 
He  evidently  did  not  care  to  be  communi- 
cative, so  I  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
age  of  the  church. 

"  All  here  is  old,"  he  said.  "  When  I 
was  young,  forty  years  ago,  and  came  here 
because  I  had  no  means  of  mine  own, 
-and  was  much  moved  to  marry  at  that 


time,  I  felt  oppressed  that  all  was  so  old ; 
and  that  this  place  was  so  far  removed 
from  the  world,  for  which  I  had  at  times 
longings  grievous  to  be  borne;  but  I  had 
chosen  my  lot,  and  with  it  I  was  forced  to 
be  content.  My  son,  marry  not  in  youth, 
for  love,  which  truly  in  that  season  is  a 
mighty  power,  turns  away  the  heart  from 
study,  and  young  children  break  the  back 
of  ambition.  Neither  marry  in  middle  life 
when  the  talk  of  a  woman  is  become  a 
weariness,  so,  you  will  not  be  burdened 
with  a  wife  in  your  old  age." 

"I  asked  it  the  neighboring  villages 
were  as  antiquated  as  Wet  Waste. 

"Yes,  all  about  here  is  old,"  he  re- 
peated. "The  paved  road  leading  to 
Dyke  Fens  is  an  ancient  park  road,  made 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Dyke 
Fens,  which  is  very  near  here,  a  matter  but 
of  four  or  five  miles,  is  likewise  old,  and 
forgotten  by  the  world.  The  Reformation 
never  reached  it.  It  stopped  here.  And 
at  Dyke  Fens  they  still  have  a  priest  and 
a  bell,  and  bow  down  before  the  saints. 
It  is  a  damnable  heresy,  and  weekly  I 
expound  it  as  such  to  the  people,  showing 
them  true  doctrine ;  and  I  have  heard  that 
this  same  priest  has  so  far  yielded  himself 
to  the  evil  one  that  he  has  preached 
against  me  as  withholding  Gospel  truths 
from  my  flock ;  but  I  take  no  heed  of  it, 
neither  of  his  pamphlet  touching  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  in  which  he  vainly 
contradicts  that  which  I  have  plainly  set 
forth  and  proven  beyond  doubt,  concern- 
ing  the  word  Asaph. 

*  The  old  man  was  fairly  off  on  his  favor- 
ite subject,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 
could  get  away.  As  it  was  he  followed 
me  to  the  door,  and  I  only  escaped  be- 
cause the  old  clerk  hobbled  up  at  that 
moment,  and  claimed  his  attention. 

The  following  morning  I  went  for  the 
keys  the  third  and  last  time.  I  had  de- 
cided to  leave  early  the  next  day.  I  was 
tired  of  Wet  Waste,  and  a  certain  gloom 
seemed  to  my  fancy  to  be  gathering  over 
the  place.  There  was  a  sensation  of  trou- 
ble in  the  air,  as  if,  although  the  day  was 
bright  and  clear,  a  storm  were  coming. 

This  morning  to  my  astonishment  the 
keys  were  refused  to  me  when  I  asked  for 
them.  I  did  not,  however,  take  the  re- 
fusal as  final,  and  after  a  little  delay  I  was 
shown  into  the  room  where  as  usual  the 
clergyman  was  sitting,  or  rather  on  this 
occasion  was  walking  up  and  down. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  with  vehemence, 
"  I  know  wherefore  you  have  come,  but  it 
is  of  no  avai).  I  cannot  lend  the  keys 
again." 
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I  replied  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  hoped 
he  would  give  them  to  me  at  once. 

uIt  is  impossible/'  he  repeated.  "I 
did  wrong,  exceeding  wrong.  I  will  never 
part  with  them  again." 

"Why  not?" 

He  hesitated,  and  then  said  slowly, — 

"  The  old  clerk,  Abraham  Kelly,  died 
last  night."  He  paused  and  then  went 
on :  "  The  doctor  has  just  been  here  to 
tell  me  of  that  which  is  a  mystery  to  him. 
I  do  not  wish  the  people  of  the  place  to 
know  it,  and  only  to  me  he  has  mentioned 
it,  but  he  has  discovered  plainly  on  the 
throat  of  the  old  man,  and  also,  but  more 
faintly  on  the  child's,  marks  as  of  strangu- 
lation. None  but  he  has  observed  it,  and 
he  is  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  it.  I, 
alas!  can  account  for  it  but  in  one  way, 
but  in  one  way." 

I  did  not  see  what  all  this  had  to  do 
with  the  crypt,  but  to  humor  the  old  man, 
I  asked  what  that  way  was, 

"It  is  a  long  story,  and  haply  to  a 
stranger,  it  may  appear  but  foolishness, 
but  1  will  even  tell  it,  for  I  perceive  that 
unless  I  furnish  a  reason  for  withholding 
the  keys  you  will  not  cease  to  entreat  me 
for  them. 

"  I  told  you  at  first  when  you  inquired 
of  me  concerning  the  crypt,  that  it  had 
been  closed  these  thirty  years,  and  so  it 
was.  Thirty  years  ago  a  certain  Sir  Roger 
Despard,  even  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Wet  Waste  and  Dyke  Fens,  the  last  of 
his  family,  which  is  now,  thank  the  Lord, 
extinct,  died.  He  was,  an  evil  man  of  a 
vile  life,  neither  fearing  God  nor  regard- 
ing man,  and  the  Lord  appeared  to  have 
given  him  over  to  the  tormentors  even  in 
this  world,  for  he  suffered  many  things  of 
his  vices,  more  ^especially  from  drunken- 
ness, in  which  seasons,  and  they  were 
many,  he  was  as  one  possessed  by  seven 
devils,  being  an  abomination  to  his  house- 
hold, and  a  root  of  bitterness  to  all,  both 
high  and  low. 

"And  at  last  the  cup  of  his  iniquity 
being  full  to  the  brim  he  came  to  die,  and 
I  went  to  exhort  him  on  his  death-bed, 
for  I  heard  that  terror  had  come  upon 
him,  and  that  evil  imaginations  encom- 
passed him  so  thick  on  every  side,  that 
few  of  them  that  were  with  him  could 
abide  in  his  presence.  But  when  I  saw 
him  I  perceived  that  there  was  no  place  of 
repentance  left  for  him,  and  he  scoffed  at 
me  and  my  superstition,  even  as  be  lay 
dying,  and  swore  there  was  no  God  and 
no  angel,  and  all  were  damned  even  as  he 
was.  And  the  next  day  towards  evening 
the  pains  of  death  came  upon  him,  and  he 


raved  the  more  exceedingly,  inasmuch  aa 
he  said  he  was  being  strangled  by  the  evil 
one.  Now  on  his  table  was  his  hunting- 
knife,  and  with  his  last  strength  he  crept 
and  laid  hold  upon  it,  no  man  withstanding 
him,  and  sware  a  great  oath  that  if  he  went 
down  to  burn  in  bell,  he  would  leave  one 
of  his  hands  behind  on  earth,  and  that  it 
would  never  rest  until  it  bad  drawn  blood 
from  the  throat  of  another  and  strangled 
him,  even  as  he  himself  was  being  stran- 
gled. And  he  cut  off  his  own  right  hand 
at  the  wrist,  and  no  man  dared  go  near 
him  to  stop  him,  and  the  blood  went 
through  the  floor,  even  down  to  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  room  below,  and  thereupon  be 
died. 

"  And  they  called  me  in  the  night,  and 
told  me  of  his  oath,  and  I  counselled  that 
no  man  should  speak  of  it,  and  I  took  the 
dead  hand  which  none  had  ventured  to- 
touch,  and  I  laid  it  beside  him  in  his 
coffin ;  for  I  thought  it  better  he  should 
take  it  with  him,  so  that  he  might  have  it, 
if  haply  some  day  after  much  tribulation 
he  should  perchance  be  moved  to  stretch 
forth  his  hands  towards  God.  But  the 
story  got  spread  about,  and  the  people 
were  affrighted,  so  when  he  came  to  be 
buried  in  the  place  of  his  fathers,  he  being^ 
the  last  of  his  family,  and  the  crypt  like- 
wise full,  I  had  it  closed,  and  kept  the 
keys  myself,  and  suffered  no  man  to  enter 
therein  any  more ;  for  truly  he  was  a  man* 
of  an  evil  life,  and  the  devil  is  not  yet 
wholly  overcome,  nor  cast  chained  into* 
the  lake  of  fire.  So  in  time  the  story  died 
out,  for  in  thirty  years  much  is  forgotten. 
And  when  you  came  and  asked  me  for  the- 
keys  I  was  at  the  first  minded  to  withhold 
them,  but  I  thought  it  was  a  vain  super- 
stition, and  I  perceived  that  you  do  but 
ask  a  second  time  for  what  is  first  refused  i 
so  I  let  you  have  %them,  seeing  it  was  not 
an  idle  curiosity,  but  a  desire  to  improve 
the  talent  committed  to  you,  that  led  you 
to  require  them." 

The  old  man  stopped,  and  I  remained 
silent,  wondering  what  would  be  the  best 
way  to  get  them  just  once  more. 

"Surely,  sir,"  I  said  at  last,  "one  so> 
cultivated:  and  deeply  read  as  yourself  can- 
not be  biassed  by  an  idle  'superstition." 

"  I  trust  not," he  replied,  "and  yet  —  it 
is  a  strange  thing  that  since  the  crypt  was 
opened  two  people  have  died,  and  the 
mark  is  plain  upon  the  throat  of  the.  old 
man,  and  visible  on  the  young  child.  No- 
blood  was  drawn,  but  the  second  time  the 
grip  was  stronger  than  the  first.  The 
third  time,  perchance  —  " 

"  Superstition  such  as  that,"  I  said  with 
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authority,  ••  is  an  entire  want  of  faith  in 
God.    You  once  said  so  yourself." 

I  took  a  high  moral  tone  which  is  often 
efficacious  with  conscientious  humble- 
minded  people. 

He  agreed,  and  accused  himself  of  not 
having  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  but 
even  when  I  had  got  him  as  far  as  that,  I 
had  a  severe  struggle  for  the  keys.  1 1  was 
only  when  1  finally  explained  to  him  that 
if  any  malign  influence  had  been  let  loose 
the  first  day,  at  any  rate,  it  was  out  now 
for  good  or  evil,  and  no  further  going  or 
coming  of  mine  could  make  any  difference, 
that  I  finally  gained  my  point.  I  was 
young,  and  he  was  old ;  and,  being  some- 
what  shaken  by  what  had  occurred,  he 
gave  in  at  last,  and  I  wrested  the  keys 
from  him. 

I  will  not  deny  that  I  went  down  the 
steps  that  day  with  a  vague,  undefinable 
repugnance,  which  was  only  accentuated 
by  the  closing  of  the  two  doors  behind  me. 
I  remembered  then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
faint  jangling  of  the  key,  and  other  sounds 
which  I  had  noticed  the  first  day,  and  bow 
one  of  the  skulls  had  fallen.  I  went  to 
the  place  where  it  still  lay.  I  have  al- 
ready said  these  walls  of  skulls  were  built 
up  so  high  as  to  be  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  low  archways  that  led  into 
more  distant  portions  of  the  vault  The 
displacement  of  the  skull  in  question  had 
left  a  small  hole,  just  large  enough  for  me 
to  put  my  hand  through.  I  noticed  for  the 
first  time,  over  the  archway  above  it,  a 
carved  coat  of  arms,  and  the  name,  now 
almost  obliterated,  of  Despard.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  the  Despard  vault.  I  could 
not  resist  moving  a  few  more  skulls  and 
looking  in,  holding  my  candle  as  near  the 
aperture  as  I  could.  The  vault  was  full. 
Piled  high,  one  upon  another,  were  old 
coffins,  and  remnants  of  coffins,  and  strewn 
bones.  I  think  when  I  come  to  die,  I 
would  rather  go  home  to  the  earth,  than 
try  to  keep  up  appearances  in  a  vault. 
The  coffin  nearest  the  archway  alone  was 
intact,  save  for  a  large  crack  across  the 
lid.  I  could  not  get  a  ray  from  my  candle 
to  foil  on  the  brass  plates,  but  I  felt  no 
doubt  this  was  the  coffin  of  the  wicked 
Sir  Roger.  I  put  back  the  skulls,  includ- 
ing the  one  which  had  rolled  down,  and 
carefully  finished  my  work.  I  was  not 
there  much  more  than  an  hour,  but  I  was 
glad  to  get  away. 

If  I  could  have  left  Wet  Waste  that 
day,  I  should  have  done  so,  for  I  had  a 
totally  unreasonable  longing  to  leave  the 
place;  but  I  found  that  only  one  train 
stopped  during  the  day  at  the  station  from 
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which  I  had  come,  and  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  be  in  time  for  it  that  day. 

Accordingly  I  submitted  to  the  inevi- 
table, and  wandered  about  with  Brian  for 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  and  until 
late  into  the  evening,  sketching  and  smok- 
ing. The  day  was  oppressively  hot,  and 
even  after  the  sun  had  set  across  the  burnt 
stretches  of  the  wolds,  it  seemed  to  grow 
very  little  cooler.  Not  a  breath  stirred. 
In  the  evening,  when  I  was  tired  of  loiter- 
ing in  the  lanes,  I  went  up  to  my  own 
room,  and,  after  contemplating  afresh  my 
finished  study  of  the  fresco,  I  suddenly  set 
to  work  to  write  the  part  of  my  paper  bear- 
ing upon  it.  As  a  rule  I  write  with  diffi- 
culty, but  that  evening  words  came  to  me 
with  winged  speed,  and  with  them  a  hov- 
ering impression  that  I  must  make  haste, 
that  I  was  much  pressed  for  time.  I 
wrote  and  wrote",  until  my  candles  gut- 
tered out,  and  left  me  trying  to  finish  by 
the  moonlight,  which,  until  I  endeavored 
to  write  by  it,  seemed  as  clear  as  day. 

I  bad  to  put  away  my  MS.,  and  feeling 
it  was  too  early  to  go  to  bed,  for  the  church 
clock  was  just  counting  out  ten,  I  sat 
down  by  the  open  window  and  leaned  out 
to  try  to  catch  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  It 
was  a  lovely  night,  and  as  I  looked  out  my 
nervous  haste  and  hurry  of  mind  died 
down.  The  moon  was  sailing  clear  and 
tranquil  over  afleckless  sky ;  was  touching 
the  rugged  village,  the  mist-dimmed  trees, 
and  ghostly  wolds  beyond,  with  a  glory  of 
her  own. 

The  little  stream  below  my  window  was. 
not  all  that  a  stream  should  be.  In  the 
daytime,  fleets  of  unsea worthy  refuse 
constantly  hurried  down  it;  it  owned  to 
dead  kittens  in  the  shallow  places ;  but  to- 
night it  looked  innocent  and  clear,  under 
the  loving  eye  of  the  moon  that  saw  it,  not 
as  it  was,  but  as  it  ought  to  be. 

I  sat  a  long  time  leaning  against  the 
window-sill.  The  heat  was  still  intense. 
I  am  not,  as  a  rule,  easily  elated  or  readily 
cast  down,  but  as  I  sat  that  night  in  the 
lonely  village  on  the  moors,  with  Brian's 
head  against  ray  knee,  how  or  why  I  know 
not,  a  great  depression  gradually  came 
upon  me. 

My  mind  went  back  to  the  crypt  and 
the  countless  dead  who  had  been  laid 
there.  The  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  all 
human  life,  and  strength,  and  beauty, 
travel  in  the  end,  had  not  affected  me  at 
the  time,  but  now,  the  very  air  about  me 
seemed  heavy  with  death. 

What  was  the  good,  I  asked  myself,  of 
working  and  toiling,  and  grinding  down 
my  heart  and  youth  in  the  mill  of  long  and 
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strenuous  effort ;  seeing  that  in  the  grave 
folly  and  talent,  idleness  and  labor  lie  to- 
gether, and  are  alike  forgotten.  Labor 
seemed  to  stretch  before  me  till  my  heart 
ached  to  think  of  it,  to  stretch  before  me 
even  to  the  end  of  life,  and  then  came,  as 
the  recompense  of  my  labor  —  the  grave. 
Even  if  I  succeeded,  if  after  wearing  my 
life  threadbare  with  toil,  I  succeeded,  what 
remained  to  me  in  the  end?  The  grave. 
A  little  sooner,  while  the  hands  and  eyes 
were  still  strong  to  labor,  or  a  little  later 
when  all  power  and  vision  had  been  taken 
from  them ;  sooner  or  later  only  —  the 
grave, 

I  roused  myself  at  last,  when  the  moon 
came  to  look  in  upon  me  where  I  sat,  and, 
leaving  the  window  open,  I  pulled  myself 
together,  and  went  to  bed. 

I  fell  asleep  almost  immediately,  but  I 
do  not  fancy  I  could  have^een  asleep  very 
long  when  I  was  wakened  by  Brian.  He 
was  growling  in  a  low,  muffled  tone,  as  he 
sometimes  did  in  his  sleep,  when  his  nose 
was  buried  in  his  rug.  I  called  out  to  him 
to  shut  up,  and  as  he  did  not  do  so,  turned 
in  bed  to  find  my  match  box  or  something 
to  throw  at  him.  The  moonlight  was  still 
in  the  room,  and  as  1  looked  at  him,  I  saw 
liim  raise  his  head  and  evidently  wake  up. 
I  admonished  him,  and  was  just  on  the 
point  of  falling  asleep  when  he  began  to 
growl  again  in  a  low,  savage  manner  that 
waked  me  most  effectually.  Presently  he 
shook  himself  and  got  up,  and  began 
prowling  about  the  room.  I  sat  up  in  bed 
and  called  to  him,  but  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion. Suddenly  I  saw  him  stop  short  in 
the  moonlight ;  he  showed  his  teeth,  and 
crouched  down,  his  eyes  following  some- 
thing in  the  air.  I  looked  at  him  in  hor- 
ror. Was  he  going  mad  ?  His  eyes  were 
glaring  and  his  head  moved  slightly  as  if 
he  were  following  the  rapid  movements  of 
an  enemy.  Then  with  a  furious  snarl,  he 
suddenly  sprang  from  the  ground,  and 
rushed  in  great  leaps  across  the  room  to- 
wards me,  dashing  himself  against  the 
furniture,  his  eyes  rolling,  snatching  and 
tearing  wildly  in  the  air  with  his  teeth.  I 
saw  he  had  gone  mad.  I  leaped  out  of 
bed,  and  rushing  at  him  caught  him  by 
the  throat.  The  moon  had  gone  behind  a 
cloud,  but  in  the  darkness  I  felt  him  turn 
upon  me,  felt  him  rise  up,  and  his  teeth 
close  in  my  throat.  I  was  being  strangled. 
With  all  the  strength  of  despair  I  kept  my 
grip  of  his  neck,  and  dragging  him  across 
the  room  tried  to  crush  in  his  head  against 
the  iron  rail  of  my  bedstead.  It  was  my 
only  chance.  I  felt  the  blood  running 
down  my  neck.     I  was  suffocating.    After 


one  moment  of  frightful  struggle  I  beat 
his  bead  against  the  bar,  and  heard  his 
skull  give  way.  I  felt  him  give  one  strong 
shudder,  a  groan,  and  then  I  fainted  away. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on 
the  floor,  surrounded  by  the  people  of  the 
house,  my  reddened  hands  still  clutching 
Brian's  throat.  Some  one  was  holding  a 
candle  towards  me,  and  the  draught  from 
the  window  made  it  flare  and  waver.  I 
looked  at  Brian.  He  was  stone  dead.  The 
blood  from  his  battered  head  was  trickling 
slowly  over  my  hands.  His  great  jaw  was 
fixed  in  something  that  —  in  the  uncertain 
light —  I  could  not  see. 

They  turned  the  light  a  little. 

"  Oh  God  1 "  I  shrieked.  "  There  !  Look ! 
look!" 

"  He's  off  his  head,"  said  some  one,  and 
I  fainted  again. 

I  was  ill  for  about  a  fortnight  without 
regaining  consciousness,  a  waste  of  time 
of  which  even  now  I  cannot  think  without 
poignant  regret.  When  I  did  recover  con- 
sciousness 1  found  I  was  being  carefully 
nursed  by  the  old  clergyman  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  house.  I  have  often  heard  the 
unkindness  of  the  world  in  general  in- 
veighed against,  but  for  my  part  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  have  received  many 
more  kindnesses  than  1  really  have  time 
to  repay.  Country  people  especially  are 
remarkably  attentive  to  strangers  in  ill- 
ness. 

I  could  not  rest  until  I  bad  seen  the 
doctor  who  attended  me,  and  had  received 
his  assurance  that  I  should  be  equal  to 
reading  my  paper  on  the  appointed  day. 
This  pressing  anxiety  removed,  I  told  him 
of  what  I  had  seen  before  1  fainted  the 
second  time.  He  listened  attentively,  and 
then  assured  me,  in  a  manner  that  was 
intended  to  be  soothing,  that  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  hallucination,  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  shock  of  my  dog's  sudden  mad- 
ness. 

44  Did  you  see  the  dog  after  it  was 
dead?"  I  asked. 

He  said  he  did.  The  whole  jaw  was 
covered  with  blood  and  foam ;  the  teeth 
certainly  seemed  convulsively  fixed,  but 
the  case  being  evidently  one  of  extraordi- 
narily virulent  hydrophobia,  owing  to  the 
intense  heat,  he  had  had  the  body  buried 
immediately. 

My  companion  stopped  speaking  as  we 
reached  our  lodgings,  and  went  up-stairs. 
Then,  lighting  a  candle,  he  slowly  turned 
down  his  collar. 
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%it  You  see  I  have  the  marks  still,"  he 
fcaid ;  "  but  I  have  no  fear  of  dying  of 
'hydrophobia.  I  am  told  such  peculiar 
'scars  could  not  have  been  made  by  the 
keetiiof  a  dog.  If  you  look  closely  you 
see  the  pressure  of  the  five  fingers.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  wear  high  collars." 


Prom  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  ENGLISH  CONQUEST  OF  JAVA. 

The  island  of  Java  was  ruled  by  En- 
gland for  five  years.  In  1811  that  mag- 
nificent dependency  of  Holland,  which 
now  owns  a  population  of  nineteen  million 
-souls,  possessed  a  history  full  of  interest 
-for  the  antiquary,  great  commercial  possi- 
bilities, and  perhaps  the  worst  colonial 
government  ever  devised. 

Its  inhabitants,  six  million  in  number, 
^were  Mussulmans  of  a  debased  type,  or 
■aboriginals  whose  gods  and  griffins  were 
like  realized  nightmares.  Its  peasantry 
were  ground  down  by  degrading  servitude 
^to  half-a-dozen  masters,  and  were  often 
the  mere  slaves  of  the  Chinese  who  farmed 
the  revenue,  and  who  —  too  lazy  to  keep 
accounts,  or  finding  the  back  of  a  slave 
a  more  permanent  record  than  a  sheet  of 
paper  —  would  brand  on  the  wretched  cul- 
tivator's back  the  forty-seven  per  cent,  of 
'duty  which  his  crop  01  rice  had  to  bear  in 
the  passage  from  his  fields  to  Batavia. 
The  government  derived  its  revenue 
•chiefly  from  the  monopoly  of  rice  and 
•  coffee.  This  process  removed  all  stim- 
ulus to  industry  on  the  peasant's  part, 
-while  it  turned  the  government  into  a 
shopkeeper,  and  made  it  dependent  on 
the  state  of  the  market.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  there  came  a  time  when 
both  crops  had  accumulated  to  excess, 
and  their  possession  was  a  burden  to  the 
government  rather  than  an  advantage.  In 
the  meanwhile,  the  governor-general  had 
met  his  troubles  by  a  reckless  issue  of 
paper,  while  all  spare  cash  was  lavished 
•on  the  military  defences  of  the  island. 
At  the  moment  when  one  silver  dollar  was 
-worth  six  and  one-half  paper  dollars,  when 
the  very  stores  of  the  army  had  been 
pawned,  when  the  peasants  were  on  the 
verge  of  revolt,  and  the  native  sultans  in 
a  merely  nominal  dependence,  the  British 
power  appeared. 

In  1811  Java,  partly  Hindu,  partly  Ma- 
lay, and  partly  Mohammedan,  though 
•officered  chiefly  by  Dutchmen,  and  soon 
to  fall  into  British  hands,  was  in  fact 
.French.    On  the  5th  of  June,  1806,  Na- 


poleon raised  his  ferotiSer  Louis  to  the 
throne  of  Holland,  and  Java  was  speedily 
fortified  in  the  French  interest  It  was, 
then,  against  the  power  of  the  French 
emperor,  that  the  governor-general  of 
India  equipped  his  expedition.  The  fleet 
numbered  ninety  'sail,  and  bore  with  it 
Lord  Minto  (the  governor-general)  and  — 
as  his  agent,  and  the  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  the  lieutenant-governorship  of 
Java  —  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles. 

Raffles  was  at  this  time  in  his  thirtieth 
year.  He  was  born  at  sea  off  Jamaica. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  in  1796  and  early  distinguished 
himself  by  the  ease  with  which  he  won  the 
sympathies  of  all  Eastern  races,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Malays,  whose  character 
and  language  he  soon  learned.  His  book 
to  the  Malay  nation,  written  when  at  Ma- 
lacca on  sick  leave  in  1780,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  governor-general,  and  his 
fortune  was  made. 

The  conquest  of  Java  is  set  down  to 
Lord  Minton,  who  was  made  an  earl  by 
the  prince  regent  in  honor,  of  the  event, 
but  it  was  Raffles  who  suggested  the  ex- 
pedition and  pointed  out  the  immense 
value  to  us  of  this  island  —  the  other 
India,  as  he  called  it.  At  this  time,  in- 
deed, most  people  even  in  India  itself 
were  loth  to  believe  that  so  large  an  expe- 
dition could  be  destined  to  the  conquest 
of  so  insignificant  a  place.  However,  to 
convince  the  governor-general  was  as 
much  as  was  needed,  and  the  troops  which 
sailed  showed  that  Lord  Minto  fully  un- 
derstood the  situation,  and  the  strength 
of  the  enemy.  Four  thousand  red-coats, 
with  the  same  number  of  native  infantry, 
three  hundred  cavalry,  and  some  other 
troops,  landed  at  Batavia  on  the  4th  of 
August,  i3ii.  While  the  fleet  was  on  its 
way  down  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Marshal 
Daendels,  who  had  done  so  much  for  the 
army  and  the  defences,  had,  to  his  great 
chagrin,  been  displaced  in  the  viceroyalty 
of  Java  by  General  Janssens,  who  now 
commanded  the  troops.  This  soldier  had 
an  unfortunate  record.  It  was  he  who 
surrendered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
the  English.  The  emperor's  parting 
charge,  as  he  sent  him  to  the  command  of 
Java,  had  been,  *'Souvenez,  Monsieur, 
qu'un  ge'ne'ral  francais  ne  se  laisse  pas 
prendre  une  seconde  fois."  He  gave  bat- 
tle on  the  26th  of  August  at  Fort  Cornells, 
a  strong  position,  strongly  entrenched  and 
defended  by  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon.  His  army  numbered 
about  thirteen  thousand  men,  and  included 
a  regiment  of  voltigeurs.     He  was  totally 
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defeated,  losing  five  thousand  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  as  many  more  prison- 
ers. Colonel  Gillespie  led  the  victorious 
troops.  His  loss  was  about  nine  hundred, 
but  the  action  did  him  the  greatest  credit, 
both  in  plan  and  attack.  General  Jans- 
sens  fled  to  Buitenzorg,  whither  he  was 
pursued.  On  the  eighteenth  he  had  fled 
still  further,  and  reached  Samdrang,  a 
large  port  on  the  north  side  of  Java. 
Here  he  capitulated  to  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
muty,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army.  A  week  before  Lord  Minto  had 
issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the 
change  of  rule. 

Rames's  new  charge  was  an  island  lying 
nearly  due  east  and  west,  with  a  coast-line 
of  seven  hundred  miles,  and  an  area  of 
about  thirty-six  thousand  square  miles,  or 
four  times  the  size  of  Holland.  It  con- 
tained within  its  four  seas  as  many  inhab- 
itants as  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
its  dependent  islands  counted  as  many 
more.  It  had  been  French  for  five  years, 
in  which  time  the  Batavians  had  conceived 
a  hearty  disgust  for  their  military  masters. 
Before  1800  it  had  been  Dutch  for  two 
hundred  years.  During  these  two  centu- 
ries Holland  bad  managed  the  island  ex- 
actly like  a  shop.  Batavia  was  the  shop 
door,  and  all  other  ports  were  carefully 
closed.  They  did  not  possess  even  a  map 
of  Java,  or  any  part  of  it.  The  interior 
was  given  up  to  growing  coffee  on  lands 
of  every  imaginable  kind,  suitable  and  un- 
suitable. Later,  under  French  rule,  the 
gardens  of  the  Javanese,  and  even  their 
graveyards,  were  given  up  to  its  cultiva- 
tion. The  wretched  peasant,  when  not 
busy  doing  government  work,  was  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  regent  of  his  province. 
The  regents,  thirty  in  number,  including 
two  or  three  quasi-independent  princes, 
were  relics  of  the  Mohammedan  rule  of 
Java,  which  lasted  from  1400  a.d.  till  the 
advent  of  the  Dutch.  Before  1400  a.d. 
was  the  golden  age  of  Javan  tradition 
— the  time  of  a  Hindu  dynasty.  The 
regents,  originally  tax-collectors,  had  as- 
sumed the  dignity,  and  really  possessed 
much  of  the  power  of  feudal  chiefs.  The 
Dutch  had  made  extensive  use  of  them  in 
their  administration,  and  greatly  increased 
their  importance.  In  181 1  they  were  all 
in  a  state  of  barely  disguised  revolt. 

The  lieutenant-governor  decided  to  leave 
the  chiefs'  discontent  to  smoulder,  confi- 
dent in  his  power  to  deal  with  it  whenever 
it  should  burst  into  flame,  and  his  first 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  revenue.  Fortunately 
Raffles  understood  the  Javanese.    With- 


out losing  time  in  experiments,  he  could 
see  his  way  to  steady  bis  finances  and 
strengthen  his  government  through  their 
support  Had  they  been  mere  savages, 
like  their  neighbors  in  Borneo,  he  must 
have  proceeded  differently. 

With  tare  insight  into  character,  how- 
ever, he  saw  at  once  that  the  true  strength* 
of  his  government  would  lie  in  the  willing 
support  of  the  peasantry.  Accordingly  he 
determined  to  abolish  all  feudal  dues,  and 
do  away  with  the  oppression  which  prac- 
tically reduced  the  Javanese  to  slavery. 

So  wretched  was  the  cultivator's  state 
that  three  Spanish  dollars  was  held  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  maintain  him  \nd  his  family- 
for  a  whole  year.  The  peasantry  were 
sober  and  bard-working,  and  —  like  most 
peoples  fallen  from  high  civilization  and 
resigned  to  their  fate  —  greatly  tolerant  of 
oppression  so  long  as  life  was  left  them ;. 
they  were,  perhaps,  even  more  so  than 
any  other  conquered  nation  known  to  his- 
tory. They  numbered  six  million  in  Java, 
and  another  six  million  in  the  dependencies, 
on  the  chief  island.  Between  them  and 
the  government  there  stood,  of  right,  no 
one.  By  custom,  however,  the  regents 
intervened 

A  weaker  man  might  have  been  daunted 
by  their  truculent  array,  a  more  cautious 
man  would  have  wasted  much  precious 
time  in  determining  their  rights ;  and,  in- 
deed, but  for  his  Indian  experience,  Raffles 
might  well  have  been  deceived  as  to  their 
position.  But  the  lieutenant-governor  was 
neither  weak  nor  ignorant,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  high  courage.  He  waited  only 
long  enough  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
situation,  and  to  get  the  views  of  his  sec- 
onds in  command.  At  a  stroke  of  bis  pea 
he  then  abolished  the  regents.  They  were 
henceforth  treated  with  respect,  and  per- 
mitted to  retain  and  use  all  their  tides* 
They  were  allowed  large  emoluments,  in 
consideration  of  the  lucrative  but  oppres- 
sive dues  of  which  they  were  now  de- 
prived. Those  who  consented  to  help  the 
administration  by  exercising  police  func- 
tions—  for  which  their  local  influence  and 
information  well  fitted  them  —  were  liber- 
ally paid  for  their  work.  From  all  share 
in  the  administration  of  revenue  or  justice 
they  were  absolutely  excluded. 

Their  place  was  taken  by  the  residents. 
These  were  Englishmen  appointed  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  from  the  body  of  as- 
sistants lent  him  from  the  Indian  services. 
Their  business  was  to  collect  the  revenue,, 
adjust  claims,  settle  disputes,  and  make 
themselves  the  friends  and  confidants  of 
every  peasant  in  trouble.    A  lucid  code 
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of  rules  was  drawn  up  for  their  guidance 
by  the  lieutenant-governor  himself.  These 
-established  the  condition  of  tenure  now 
prevailing  in  western  India,  where  no 
■authority  intervenes  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

Their  happy  results  on  the  revenue  fully 
justified  Rames's  bold  step,  and  their  pub- 
lication alone  was  enough  to  change  the 
position  of  the  people  greatly  for  the  bet- 
ter. In  two  regencies,  those  of  Bantam 
and  Preanger,  in  the  west  of  the  island, 
the  old  system  was  retained.  Here  the 
sway  of  the  regents,  who  had  married  with 
the  children  of  the  soil,  was  less  oppres- 
sive than  elsewhere.  All  classes  spoke  a 
different  language  from  Javanese,  and  the 
land  was  chiefly  given  up  to  growing  coffee, 
which  species  of  cultivation  the  modified 
feudal  system  made  very  easy. 

There  was  mach  trade  in  human  flesh 
in  Java.  On  some  of  the  savage  islands 
round,  there  were  tribes  who  made  expe- 
ditions to  secure  human  victims  for  their 
feasts  and  sacrifices,  and  Raffles  found  it 
necessary  to  lay  down  the  forty-second 
article  of  his  coae  of  revenue  regulations 
as  follows:  "The  residents  are  enjoined 
to  be  watchful  that  no  free  Javanese  are 
taken  or  given  in  pawn,  and  that  no  money 
be  ever  advanced  on  the  persons  of  sucn 
people  on  any  pretence  whatever." 

At  the  same  time  he  abolished  torture, 
which  had  hitherto  prevailed  as  a  mode  of 
4egal  procedure. 

While  this  work  of  reform  was  in  prog- 
ress the  sultan  of  Jokjokarta  took  alarm. 
His  country  lay  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
he  himself  was  the  most  violent  and  in- 
triguing of  all  the  native  princes,  and  was 
followed  by  an  army  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  untrained,  but  savage  and 
warlike,  and  entirely  devoted  to  their 
leader. 

Raffles  was  averse  to  a  military  demon- 
stration so  soon  after  he  had  taken  the 
reins  of  government,  and  determined  if 
possible  to  check  the  sultan  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  arms.  He  took  a  step 
which,  in  a  less  determined  man,  would 
have  been  of  the  most  extreme  rashness. 
He  entered  the  sultan's  territory  with  his 
body-guard  and  announced  that  he  had 
come  to  receive  his  allegiance.  He  pro- 
posed an  audience.  The  sultan  accepted, 
.and  the  interview  took  place  in  the  great 
reception  hall  of  the  sultan's  Kraton.  Thi  s 
-was  a  large  square  building  with  sheer 
impregnable  walls  of  masonry. 

The  great  courtyard  in  the  centre,  partly 
open  to  the  sky,  showed  at  one  end  the 
sultan's  throne,  and  round  it,  and  half 


filling  the  space,  his  crowd  of  undis- 
ciplined warriors.  Four  thousand  men  of 
the  fiercest  tribes  of  the  East  surrounded 
the  chief  in  his  tawdry,  but  by  no  means 
unimposing  pomp.  The  hall  was  half 
lighted  by  the  fitful  glare  of  torches,  half 
by  the  dying  day,  as  Raffles  rode  into  the 
castle. 

Unattended  save  by  half-a-dozen  troop- 
ers, the  lieutenant-governor  reined  in  his 
horse,  and  awaited  from  the  sultan  some 
sign  of  his  fealty.  None  was  given. 
Raffles  spoke  first  in  Malay.  He  had 
come,  he  said,  to  receive  the  submission 
of  a  vassal  who  had  forgotten  bis  duty, 
not  to  treat  with  a  rebel  in  arms.  The 
sultan  replied  that  he  was  no  vassal  of 
a  usurped  government,  but  an  indepen- 
dent chief  who  meant  to  remain  so. 
Raffles  rejoined  that  the  British  could 
recognize  no  power  on  the  island  that  was 
not — as  had  always  been  the  case  in  past 
times  —  the  vassal  of  the  rulers  of  Java, 
and  warned  the  sultan,  that  if  it  came  to 
force  of  arms,  the  British  were  un con- 
quered in  the  East,  and  would  remain  so. 
An  angry  murmur  rose  from  the  armed 
crowd  round  the  throne,  and  some  swords 
were  drawn.  But  the  sultan,  though  with 
difficulty,  held  them  in.  If  he  thought  of 
murder  as  a  step  to  power,  some  impulse 
of  craft  or  chivalry  restrained  him.  It 
would  be  easy  to  kill  this  haughty  man, 
but  would  he  be  any  nearer  his  end  ?  The 
other  chiefs  were  not  ready.  He  had  him- 
self, in  fact,  only  moved  to  embarrass  the 
government,  and  was  disconcerted  at  the 
sharp  alternative  thus  offered  him  of  in- 
stant submission  or  instant  war  with  the 
English.  When  he  spoke  next  it  was  to 
temporize,  and  Raffles  felt  the  game  was 
won.  The  sultan  repeated  the  oaths  of 
fealty  he  had  sworn  to  the  French,  apolo- 
gized for  the  offences  he  had  committed 
against  the  Dutch  settlers,  and  promised 
to  receive  a  resident  at  his  court. 

Raffles  turned,  and  rode  slowly  out  of 
the  courtyard.  A  glance  behind  him,  as 
he  passed  into  the  night,  showed  a  dusky 
mob  of  angry  savages,  furious  but  quelled, 
waving  their  scimetars  in  the  torchlight, 
and  calling  angrily  for  blood.  He  reached 
his  camp  in  safety,  and  continued  the 
work  he  had  barely  interrupted  by  his 
daring  exploit.  Though  he  had  failed  to 
secure  peace  his  visit  had  been  by  no 
means  fruitless.  The  sultan  was  quelled 
for  the  moment  by  the  lieutenant-govern- 
or's bearing,  and  the  other  chiefs  were 
baffled  for  some  time  to  come.  But  the 
storm  must  burst  sooner  or  later,  as 
Raffles  very  well  knew,  and  the  time  for 
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the  rebellion  was  skilfully  chosen  by  the 
sultan  and  his  fellow  conspirators. 

Early  in  1812  it  had  become  necessary 
to  send  an  expedition  to  Palerobang,  a 
place  on  Sumatra,  to  avenge  the  murder 
by  its  sultan  of  all  the  Dutch  residents 
there.  Gillespie  started  in  command  of 
most  of  the  forces  in  Java,  and  with  his 
accustomed  dash  and  firmness  soon  con- 
ducted to  a  close  a  campaign  which  Lord 
Minto  afterwards  pronounced  "  very  glori- 
ous." 

While  the  troops  were  fully  occupied 
in  this  work,  the  sultan  of  Jokjokarta 
rose  in  arms.  He  was  supported  by  the 
open  discontent  of  the  regents  of  Solo  in 
the  north,  and  the  secret  aid  and  sympathy 
of  all  the  other  regents.  The  regents  of 
Bantam  and  Cheribon,  districts  to  the  east 
and  west  of  Bat  a  via,  had  only  been  hith- 
erto kept  down  by  the  near  presence  of 
the  capital  and  the  victorious  British 
troops.  They  now  again  broke  out  into 
mutinous  murmurs.  Raffles  was  at  Samd- 
rang,  and  the  only  troops  in  the  island 
were  his  escort  and  the  residency  guard, 
but  the  news  of  the  rebellion  had  hardly 
reached  him  when  he  heard  that  Gillespie 
had  landed  at  Batavia.  The  comman- 
dant brought  only  his  staff  with  him,  but 
was  a  host  in  himself.  He  had  hurried  on 
before  his  troops,  and  now  joined  Raffles 
at  once.  On  June  17,  with  every  trooper 
they  could  raise,  they  were  before  the 
sultan's  lines.  Their  army  numbered 
about  twelve  hundred,  and  so  prompt  had 
been  their  movements,  that  as  yet  only 
one  army  was  in  the  field  against  them, 
but  that  numbered  over  ten  thousand  men. 
There  was  some  skirmishing  with  the  out- 
posts, and  then  the  main  body  of  the  sul- 
tan's army  came  into  collision  with  the 
British  troops,  and  was  driven  into  the 
Kraton.  This  was  a  regular  fortified  posi- 
tion, about  three'  miles  in  circumference, 
defended  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch,  a  wall 
forty-five  feet  high,  and  garrisoned  by 
eleven  thousand  men.  It  was  very  gal- 
lantly stormecf  on  the  morning  of  June  20, 
but  Gillespie  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  assault.  Throughout  the  fighting  our 
loss  was  sixty -five. 

The  rebellion  was  at  an  end,  and  terms 
of  peace  were  dictated.  "  For  the  first 
time,"  wrote  the  lieutenant-governor  to 
Lord  Minto,  June  25,  "the  British  power 
is  paramount  in  Java." 

The  lieutenant-governor,  his  military 
troubles  over,  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  currency.  There  was  no  gold  in  the 
island,  and  silver  was  rapidly  disappear- 
ing.   The  metal  coinage  was  represented 


by  a  few  shapeless  copper  rumps,  and  the 
ordinary  medium  of  exchange  was  paper. 
This  had  been  guaranteed  by  Lord  Minto* 
at  the  rate  of  six  and  one-half  paper  dol- 
lars for  one  silver  dollar.  Within  a  year>. 
silver  was  twice  as  dear,  and  still  rising* 
If  prompt  measures  were  not  taken,  buy- 
ing and  selling  must  soon  cease  altogether. 

In  casting  about  for  some  government 
asset  which  he  could  turn  into  cash,  the 
lieutenant-governor  could  find  nothing 
marketable  but  the  land.  Had  he  power 
to  sell  any?  The  inquiries  of  his  land, 
commission  had  certainly  shown  that: 
there  was  no  authority  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  soil,  and  in  dealing  with 
the  regents  he  had  accepted  and  acted 
upon  this  conclusion.  For  government  to 
sell  what  it  owned  was  only  another  step 
on,  and  a  perfectly  logical  one.  He, 
therefore,  proposed  to  his  Council  to  re- 
deem some  of  the  paper  with  the  proceeds 
of  a  sale  of  land.  But  the  Dutch  members, 
of  Council  —  Cranssen  and  Muntinghe  — 
who  had  gone  with  him  in  his  dealings 
with  the  regents,  shrank  from  this  step  as 
too  bold  and  hasty,  and  Gillespie,  the  other 
member,  was  violently  opposed  to  it.  In 
the  end,  and  as  no  other  plan  could  be  de- 
vised, the  Dutchmen  were  won  over,  but 
the  commander-in-chief  shut  his  ears  to* 
all  reason.  He  assailed  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  Council  and  out,  publicly  quar- 
relled with  him,  and  conducted  himself 
with  such  indecorum,  that  at  one  time  Lord 
Minto  feared  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  How- 
ever, the  commander-in-chief  in  India, 
interceded,  for  Gillespie  was  a  daring  and 
skilful  commander.  Sir  William  Night- 
ingall  was  sent  to  Java,  Gillespie  being 
transferred  to  Bengal.  Before  leaving; 
Batavia  a  reconciliation  was  effected,  and 
the  lieutenant-governor  was  left  in  Java  in 
peace,  as  he  thought,  with  all  men. 

When  work  did  not  call  him  elsewhere,. 
the  lieutenant-governor  was  always  by 
choice  at  Buitenzorg.  This  house,  the 
official  residence  of  the  viceroys,  roomy 
and  light  after  the  fashion  of  large  houses 
in  the  East,  had  long  stood  in  the  uplands 
of  Java,  surrounded  by  trim  gardens. 
Here  Raffles  loved  to  surround  himself 
with  society.  I  n  the  abstract  he  had  a  low- 
opinion  of  the  Dutch,  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  extend  his  mistrust  of  their  char- 
acter to  business  relations.  The  Chinese, 
too,  shared  his  cordial  animosity.  la 
abolishing  the  farms  of  taxes,  he  was  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  record  that  he  had 
thus  "  struck  the  deathblow  to  the  perni- 
cious influence  which   the  Chinese  had 
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been  permitted  to  acquire."  His  estimate 
of  both  nations  is  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  pen :  "  The  Chi- 
nese, in  all  ages  equally  supple,  venal,  and 
crafty,  failed  not  at  a  very  early  period  to 
recommend  themselves  to  the  equally 
crafty,  venal,  and  speculating  Holland- 
ers." Of  the  Malay  he  had  a  high  opin- 
ion, and  thus  analyzes  his  character: 
"Accustomed  to  wear  arms  from  his  in- 
fancy, to  rely  on  his  own  prowess  for 
safety,  and  to  dread  that  of  his  associates, 
he  is  the  most  correctly  polite  of  all  sav- 
ages, and  not  subject  to  those  starts  of 
passion  so  common  to  more  civilized  na- 
tions." But  in  spite  of  his  aversion  from 
business  relations  with  the  Dutch  nation, 
and  his  strong  and  well-founded  distrust 
of  their  politics,  he  loved  the  specimens 
with  whom  his  work  brought  him  into 
daily  contact  —  Cranssen  and  Muntinghe, 
for  example,  the  members  of  his  Council. 

Wherever  he  happened  to  be,  his  house 
was  always  full  of  Dutch  merchants,  En- 
glish visitors,  Malay  chiefs,  the  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy,  and  any  one  else 
who  liked  to  come,  to  the  number  of  many 
score.  When  not  entertaining  his  friends, 
or  writing  minutes,  he  spent  his  time  in 
collecting  materials  for  his  history,  and  in 
studying  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Java.  The 
Asiatic  Society  counted  him  among  its 
most  able  and  zealous  members.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  the  stir  and  excitement  of  the 
expedition  to  Java  in  1811,  he  had  found 
time  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  society  at 
Malacca  as  they  sailed  through  the  Straits. 
In  Java  itself  there  had  once  been  some 
intellectual  life,  as  shown  by  the  existence 
of  a  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which 
was  established  on  the  24th  of  April,  1778, 
with  the  motto,  "The  Public  Utility."  It 
was  dead  by  RafHes's  time,  but  he  formally 
re-established  it  on  the  thirty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  its  foundation.  He  also  superin- 
tended the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
the  Malay  tongue. 

By  the  end  of  181 3  he  seemed  to  have 
completed  his  work.  The  revenue  was 
reformed,  and  in  all  its  branches  yielding 

food  results.  Under  Dutch  rule  the  island 
ad  yielded  yearly  about  49,000/.  —  hardly 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses.  The  French 
forced  the  revenue  up  to  90,000/.,  but  they 
collected  it  on  a  vicious  system,  and  by 
precarious  means.  Raffles  s  management 
increased  the  revenue  to  536,000/.  by 
means  which  relieved  the  peasantry,  abol- 
ished vexatious  dues,  and  determined  re- 
sponsibility, and  this  while  maintaining  an 
army  of  occupation  at  the  cost  of  30,000/. 
a  month,  and  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  the 


American  trade  by  the  war  with  England. 
After  the  revolt  of  Jokjokarta  the  chiefs 
cave  him  no  more  trouble.  The  peasantry 
had  always  been  devoted  to  him.  The 
services  worked  with  him  like  one  man. 

From  this  clear  sky  fell  a  thunderbolt. 

In  1813  Lord  Minto's  term  as  viceroy 
expired,  and  he  left  India  late  in  the  same 
year.  In  April,  1814,  the  lieutenant- 
governor  was  entertaining  one  of  his  usual 
large  parties  of  guests  at  Buitenzorg.  The 
officers  of  his  staff  were  engaged  in  pre- 
paring some  private  theatricals.  The 
lieutenant-governor  was  the  centre  of  a 
busy  crowd,  beot  all  day  on  pleasure  or 
business,  and  himself  the  busiest  of  them 
all.  He  appeared  to  be  free  from  anxiety 
or  preoccupation  of  any  kind,  and  not  till 
long  after  the  party  had  broken  up,  was 
it  known  to  any  man  that  in  the  intervals 
of  promoting  his  guests'  amusements,  he 
had  been  writing  his  defence  to  a  charge 
of  corruption  and  maladministration  in. 
office.  He  was  accused  of  selling  govern- 
ment lands  when  several  other  courses 
would  have  answered  equally  well,  and  of 
marking  out  the  best  lots  for  himself,  thus 
nefariously  profiting  at  the  public  cost* 

Gillespie  was  his  accuser. 

The  commander-in-chief  had  returned 
to  Bengal  chafing  with  wounded  vanity .. 
He  found  a  new  governor-general  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  him,  and  himself  looked 
on  as  the  hero  of  the  expedition  to  Java. 
He  allowed  himself  to  use  the  most  in- 
temperate language,  and  was  soon  com- 
mitted either  to  formulate  a  regular  charge 
or  to  withdraw  his  words.  He  chose  the 
former  course,  and  drew  up  his  accusa- 
tions. They  were  no  very  formidable 
array,  and  at  this  distance  of  time  the 
details  possess  little  interest.  One  charge, 
however,  may  be  cited  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  rest  —  the  charge,  viz.,  that  Raffles 
might  have  employed  the  funds  of  the 
Orphan  Chamber  to  buy  up  the  depre- 
ciated paper  instead  of  selling  land.  The 
Orphan  Chamber  had,  indeed,  at  one  time 
contained  a  large  sum  in  silver.  But  it 
had  been  withdrawn  by  Marshal  Daendals 
to  pay  for  war  material,  and  replaced  by 
paper.  The  step  which  Gillespie  proposed 
amounted  therefore  to  buying  up  paper 
with  paper  of  the  same  value.  This  was 
the  childish  course  which  Gillespie  had 
urged  over  and  over  again  in  Council,  and 
which  he  held  Raffles  culpable  for  not 
adopting. 

The  charge  that  Raffles  shared  in  the 
sales  himself,  thus  nefariously  profiting  at 
the  public  expense,  deserves  notice  be- 
cause it  was  in  part  true.    It  was  true 
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that  Raffles  bought  some  land  in  the  auc- 
tion, but  he  did  not  do  so  nefariously,  and 
he  did  not  profit  by  the  transaction;  he 
lost  considerably.  The  facts  were  as  fol- 
lows. When  the  sale  was  announced,  the 
party  opposed  to  it  industriously  started 
the  rumor  that  it  was  illegal.  It  was  in 
vain  pointed  out  that  such  sales  had  often 
been  held  before,  and  that  Raffles  only 
followed  Dutch  precedent.  They  replied 
—  with  reason,  it  must  be  allowed  —  that 
it  was  not  as  yet  certain  that  Java  would 
be  retained  by  the  English  at  all;  and 
even  if  it  were  retained  there  was  the 
chance  that  it  would  be  retained  as  a  crown 
colony,  and  in  that  case  a  governor  and 
Council  would  probably  be  sent  out  from 
England. 

In  only  one  event,  then,  out  of  three 
might  the  sale  be  expected  to  stand.  This 
view  gained  ground,  and  the  lieutenant- 
governor  saw  that  his  plan  would  soon  be 
fatally  blown  upon.  In  this  extremity  a 
chance  presented  itself  for  retrieving  the 
market.  A  former  viceroy  of  Java  —  a 
Mr.  Engelhard  —  settled  in  the  country, 
proposed  to  Muntinghe,  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that  they  should  share  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  together.  Muntinghe  examined  the 
proposal  and  declined  it,  seeing  no  chance 
of  profit  in  it.  Engelhard  then  proposed  the 
same  transaction  to  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. He  accepted  it  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  and  the  sale  went  forward  as 
announced,  with  perfect  satisfaction. 
Lord  Minto  pronounced  the  sale  to  be 
44  an  able  expedient  in  a  moment  of  great 
emergency."  As  soon  as  the  lieutenant- 
governor  heard  of  Gillespie's  charge,  he 
resold  the  lot  at  cost  price,  and  challenged 
investigation. 

Now  it  is  well  to  note,  viewing  the 
charge  made,  firstly,  that  the  sale  was 
made  in  open  day  in  the  Stadthaus  of 
Batavia,  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  no 
profit  to  be  made  in  it,  as  a  shrewd  busi- 
ness man  had  already  declined  it  on  that 
very  ground. 

It  is  also  well  to  note  that  Raffles's 
partner  was  a  former  viceroy,  a  man  of 
dignity  and  repute.  All  this  was  doubt- 
less weighed  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
who  in  their  resolution  on  General  Gil- 
lespie's charges  gave  an  unqualified  tes- 
timony to  Raffles^  uprightness.  But  the 
reader  with  the  views  of  to-day  is  most 
struck  by  the  extreme  impropriety  of  the 
whole  transaction,  which  honesty  of  in- 
tention does  not  in  the  least  modify. 
Although  Raffles  was  very  properly  pro- 
tected by  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
and  his  own  patent  disinterestedness  and 


§reat  services,  yet  his  excess  of  seal 
rough t  down  on  him  a  certain  amount  of 
censure,  which  was  perhaps  more  implied 
than  expressed. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  other  accusations,  and  he 
speedily'  did  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

For  the  time,  however,  Lord  Moira, 
who  had  succeeded  Lord  Minto  as  vice- 
roy, was  so  prejudiced  against  Raffles 
that  he  forbade  the  latter  to  come  to  Cal- 
cutta. 

In  the  Goorkha  war  of  the  same  year 
Gillespie  was  shot  through  the  heart,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  in  leading  the  sec- 
ond attack  on  Kalanga  Fort.  His  military 
talents  were  great,  and  after  his  death 
Parliament  erected  to  his  memory  the 
statue  by  the  south  door  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Between  Gillespie's  charges  and  the 
surrender  of  Java  to  the  Dutch,  Raffles 
suffered  two  heavy  personal  losses,  in  the 
death  of  Lord  Minto  and  the  death  of  his 
wife.  He  found  relief  and  distraction  in 
the  unfailing  panacea  of  English  exiles  in 
the  East  —  work.  He  spent  his  days  on 
horseback  or  at  his  desk,  working  always 
with  an  energy  that  nothing  could  destroy, 
neither  misfortune,  nor  misunderstand- 
ings, nor  the  ill-health  engendered  of 
twenty  years'  residence  in  the  tropics. 
He  labored  to  interest  influential  men  in 
England  in  the  fate  of  Java;  he  strove  to 
open  up  a  trade  with  Japan ;  he  tried  hard 
to  abolish  slavery.  He  knew  the  island 
better  than  his  assistants,  and  often  rode 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  a  day.  He  once 
travelled  from  Samdrang  to  Batavia  and 
back  merely  to  be  present  at  a  ball.  Two 
years  passed  away  thus,  while  he  watched 
his  measures  take  root  and  bear  fruit. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1816,  Raffles  left 
Java.  In  five  years  he  had  built  up  a 
prosperous  colony  out  of  anarchy.  He 
was  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  it  restored 
to  the  Dutch,  his  successor  being  charged 
with  the  duty.  In  England  the  only  man 
of  weight  who  understood  the  value  of 
Java  was  Lord  Minto,  and  he  died  soon 
after  his  term  as  viceroy  was  over.  There 
was  thus  no  one  left  to  enlighten  the 
Egyptian  darkness  which  shrouded  the 
question,  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  if 
truth  be  told,  would  not  even  read  Raf- 
fles's despatches  from  Java.  Doubtless, 
too,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  we  bad 
also  conquered  from  Louis  Bonaparte, 
seemed  the  more  important  place  at  that 
time.  It  was  on  the  route  to  India,  and 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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Railway  were  yet  undreamt  of.  So  on  the 
13th  of  August,  1814,  Castlereagh  signed 
away  Java,  and  Henry  Fagel  left  us  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  some  other 
places.  There  seems  no  reason  why  we 
should  have  given  up  anything,  since  all 
were  ours  by  conquest  from  the  Bona- 
partes ;  but  the  Dutch  were  pressing,  and 
a  statesman  who  was  rearranging  the  map 
of  Europe  could  not  be  expected  to  dis- 
oblige a  plenipotentiary  for  the  sake  of  an 
island  somewhere  in  the  Pacific.  Still 
one  may  be  pardoned  for  one  moment  re- 
flecting on  what  might  have  been  if  we  had 
kept  the  "  Other  India,"  as  Raffles  called 
it.  On  his  return  to  England  the  late 
lieutenant-governor  was  knighted.  He 
also  received  the  appointment  of  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Ben  cool  en  "as  a  signal 
.mark  of  the  Directors'  approbation."  If  it 
<Iid  not  appear  from  Lord  Minto'g  corre- 
spondence that  Raffles  much  desired  this 
last  appointment,  the  Directors'  remark 
-would  assume  the  garb  of  a  grim  satire. 
For  Bencoolen  was  a  solitary,  grass- 
.grown,  pestilential  fort  in  Sumatra,  a  land 
of  savages,  and  the  lieutenant-governor- 
ship was  an  extremely  small  post  after 
Java.  But  it  was  not  in  Raffles's  nature  to 
measure  dignities  or  rate  very  highly  the 
•comforts  of  civilization,  and  he  was  quite 
•contented  with  Bencoolen. 

Here  he  labored  from  181 8  to  1824. 
Once  more  the  name  of  Raffles  heralded 
the  reign  of  progress,  firm  government, 
and  consideration  for  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men.  To  him  England  owes  the 
establishment  of  British  influence  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  extinct  since  the  sur- 
render of  Java. 

The  Dutch  hated  and  feared  him,  and 
lightly  looked  on  his  policy  as  a  menace 
to  their  own  power.  In  1820  the  resident 
of  Batavia  refused  admittance  to  Java  to 
44  all  persons  who  may  anyways  be  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  and  his  views."  In  1823  Baron 
van  der  Capellen,  then  governor-general, 
-declined  to  receive  Raffles,  whose  ship  was 
then  anchored  in  Batavia  roads,  or  even  to 
allow  him  to  land.  He  could  not  be  for* 
.given.  His  administration  had  thrown 
their  greedy  shopkeeping  ways  into  an 
ignoble  shade,  and  with  such  pettv  affronts 
was  their  revenge  taken.  He  left  Ben- 
•coolen  on  the  10th  of  April,  1824,  and 
returned  to  England.  There  remained 
•yet  one  more  work  for  him  to  carry  out 
There  have  been  few  more  lasting  contri- 
butions to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of 
England  than  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoolog- 
ical Society,  which  Raffles  established  in 


1826,  and  of  which  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. 

He  died  on  the  5th  of  July  of  the  same 
year.  His  statue  by  Cbantrey  stands  in 
the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
bears  the  following  epitaph  :  — 

To  the  Memory  of 

Sir  THOMAS  STAMFORD    RAFFLES, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Lieut-Governor  of  Java 

and  first  President  to  Zoological  Society  of 

London 

Born  1781 — died  1826 

Selected  at  an  early  age  to  conduct  the  Gov* 

eminent 
Of  the  British  conquests  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

By  wisdom,  vigor,  and  philanthropy 
He  raised  Java  to  happiness  and  prosperity 

Unknown  under  former  Rulers 

After  the  surrender  of  that  island  to  the  Dutch 

And  during  his  government  in  Sumatra 

He  founded  an  emporium  at  Singapore 

Where  as  establishing  freedom  of  person  as 

the  right  of  the  soil 
And  freedom  of  trade  as  the  right  of  the  port 

He  secured  to  the  British  flag 
The  maritime  superiority  of  the  Eastern  seas 

Ardently  attached  to  science 
He  labored  successfully  to  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge 
And  enrich  the  museums  of  his  native  land 
Promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people  committed 
to  his  charge 
He  sought  the  good  of  his  country 
and  the  glory  of  God. 
Walter  Frewen  Lord. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ROTTERDAM  AND  DUTCH  WORKERS. 

If  any  city  in  the  world  has  a  physiog- 
nomy of  its  own,  that  city  is  Rotterdam. 
Whichever  way  it  is  approached,  whether 
by  the  Moerdyk  railway  bridge  or  by  the 
Maas,  or  through  the  new* canal  traversing 
the  Hoek  of  Holland,  its  unique  character 
strikes  the  traveller.  From  the  viaduct 
which  passes  through  the  town,  connect- 
ing the  railway  from  Belgium  with  that  to 
south  Holland,  Rotterdam  appears  a  net- 
work of  canals,  bristling  with  funnels  and 
masts,  and  lined  with  trees  and  houses. 
This  singular  port  has  no  docks  in  the  or- 
dinary sense ;  the  whole  city  being,  so  to 
speak,  a  great  dock,  vessels  coming  from 
the  Indies  and  America  lying  moored 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  warehouses 
for  which  their  freights  are  intended. 

Rotterdam  has  existed  so  long  that  its 
origin  is  prehistoric ;  probably  its  inhab- 
itants were  too  much  engaged  in  maintain- ' 
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ing  their  own  existence  to  find  time  to 
worry  or  rob  their  neighbors.  However, 
the  universal  enemy  found  them  out;  the 
Norse  pirates  ever  and  anon  paid  them  a 
visit,  and  destroved  in  a  night  the  labor 
of  years.  But  the  damage  was  repaired, 
and  Rotterdam  slowly  grew,  the  germ  of 
a  busy  mart,  to  which  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  long  brought  the  treasures  of  both 
hemispheres*  And  with  steam  this  old 
port  took  a  new  lease  of  its  life,  its  mer- 
chants having  in  the  present  generation 
advanced  in  prosperity  beyond  any  other 
city  in  Holland.  While  the  Rhine  trade 
through  Amsterdam  steadily  declines,  it 
just  as  steadily  increases  by  way  of  Rot- 
terdam. And  the  respective  progress  of 
the  two  cities  is  reflected  in  that  of  the 
growth  of  their  populations,  the  increase 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  Rotterdam  as 
compared  with  Amsterdam  being  as  three 
to  two. 

At  the  outlet  of  two  such  rivers  as  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  with  the  Thames 
gaping  on  the  opposite  shore  to  receive 
their  produce,  Rotterdam  has  an  excep- 
tional position.  Germany  is  ever  increas- 
ing her  downpour  of  exports,  while  a  crowd 
of  vessels,  mainly  carrying  the  British  flag, 
fill  the  port. 

Although  recognized  as  a  city,  and  affil- 
iated to  the  Hanseatic  League  before  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  early 
progress  of  Rotterdam  was  so  slow  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
it  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Netherlands,  but  took  its 
place  in  the  States-General  as  first  among 
the  minor  cities.  It  had  endured  some- 
thing for  the  cause,  having  been,  by  an 
act  of  infamous  treachery,  seized  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  four  hundred  of  its  inhab- 
itants murdered. 

The  War  of  Independence,  like  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  created  hordes  of  brig- 
ands, and  the  North  Sea  was  stained  with 
many  devilish  acts.  Dunkirk  was  a  pirate 
den,  and  one  of  these  fiends,  a  certain 
Admiral  de  Waecken,  made  war  on  the 
Dutch  fishermen,  who,  being  Mennonites, 
offered  no  resistance.  Pillaging  a  vessel, 
he  threw  the  crew  overboard,  or  fastened 
them  to  the  cabin,  and  then,  scuttling  the 
ship,  he  left  it  to  sink.  In  1605,  a  Dutch 
skipper,  Lambert  Henrickzoon,  captured 
the  then  admiral  of  the  Dunkirk  pirate 
fleet,  and  brought  all  the  crew  that  re- 
mained alive  after  the  action  to  Rotter- 
dam, where  sixty  of  them  were  hanged 
the  next  day.  On  the  way  to  the  gallows 
some  made  their  escape,  and  were  not 
•  pursued,  though  surrounded  by  a  popula- 


tion who  might  have  been  expected  to  feef*. 
not  only  exasperated,  but  vindictive.  The 
explanation  can  only  be  found  in  the  fact, 
just  stated ;  if  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
Rotterdam  were  not  professed  Menno- 
nites, they  were  so  far  affected  by  the  doc- 
trine of  Menno  that  they  would  not  evei* 
help  to  bring  their  most  cruel  enemies 
under  the  sword  of  justice. 

An  authority  on  Anabaptist  history,  Dr. 
Ludwig  Keller,  archivist  of  Munster,  says  : 
"  The  more  I  examine  the  documents  of 
the  time  at  my  command,  the  more  I  am 
astonished  at  the  diffusion  of  Anabaptist 
views,  an  extent  of  which  no  other  investi- 
gator has  had  any  knowledge ; "  and  he 
says  further:  "The  coast  cities  of  the 
North  Sea  and  East  Sea  from  Flanders  to 
Dantzig  were  filled  with  Anabaptists."  In 
1530  there  was  scarcely  a  village  in  the 
Netherlands  where  they  were  not  found. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  a  writer 
on  4*The  Religion  ot  the  Dutch  "  divides 
the  population  of  Holland  into  three  parts 
—  Reformed,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Ana- 
baptists. And  the  descendants  of  the 
latter  people  must,  to  a  great  extent,  have 
remained  the  working  classes  of  Holland,, 
for  their  creed  cut  them  off  from  ascend- 
ing into  the  ruling  class,  if  that  had  been 
easy,  which  we  shall  see  it  was  not  "It 
is  not  lawful,"  they  said,  "for  Christians 
to  swear,  to  exercise  any  charge  of  civil 
magistracy,  or  to  make  use  of  the  sword, 
not  even  to  punish  the  wicked,  or  to  op- 
pose force  with  force,  or  to  engage  in  a 
war,  upon  any  account  or  occasion."* 

The  Anabaptists  suffered  not  only  for 
their  attitude  of  reproof  to  all  who  took 
the  sword  of  authority,  but  also  for  the 
terror  with  which  in  the  Peasant  Revolt, 
and  in  the  fanatical  outbreak  at  Munster, 
their  predecessors  had  inspired  the  rulers. 
Their  martyrology  is  full  of  touching  inci- 
dents, some  of  which  occurred  in  Rotter- 
dam. In  1539  -Anna  Tautzen,  returning* 
from  England,  whither  she  had  fled,  was 
denounced  for  having  sung  a  hymn.  On 
her  way  to  prison  she  asked  a  baker  in 
the  crowd  to  take  charge  of  her  infant. 
The  child  bore  the  name  of  Jessias  de 
Lind,  and  lived  to  become  burgomaster. 
Its  mother  was  drowned  in  company  with 
another  woman,  the  betrayer  throwing 
herself  into  the  water  immediately  after.f 
About  the  same  time  several  men  were 
beheaded,  and  other  women  drowned* 
One  of  the  latter  was  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
who,  among  other  things,  said :  "  I  will  risk 


•  The  Religion  of  the  Dutch.    By  an  1 
French  army.     1680. 
t  Geechichte  de  M artyren,  Kooigsberg,  1780. 
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my  body  and  my  goods,  I  will  deny  my 
friends  and  give  up  all  for  Jesus'  sake."  * 
The  elevation  of  soul  which  enabled  these 
poor  people  to  face  their  dreadful  fate 
comes  out  in  another  woman,  thus  mur- 
dered, who  left  four  children,  to  whom 
she  wrote  a  long  letter,  containing  this 
prayer : — 

"O  holy  Father,  sanctify  the  children 
of  Thy  servant  in  Thy  truth,  and  preserve 
them  from  all  evil  and  injustice  for  the 
sake  of  Thy  holy  Name.  O  Almighty 
Father,  I  commit  them  to  Thee  for  they 
are  Thy  creatures,  take  care  of  them  for 
they  are  the  work  of  Thy  hands.  Let 
them  walk  in  Thy  ways.    Amen."  f 

In  1558  the  Rotterdam  people  rose  in 
rebellion  against  these  atrocities.  The 
executioner  doing  his  work  very  slowly, 
the  crowd  got  exasperated,  and,  proceed 
Ing  from  one  point  to  another,  drove  away 
the  judge  and  his  officers,  stormed  the 
prison,  and  delivered  all  who  were  to  have 
been  burnt.  X  Thus  it  is  clear  the  Rot- 
terdam people  were  much  affected  with 
Anabaptist  views,  and  that  even  when  in 
religious  profession  they  were  Roman 
Catholics  or  Reformed.  A  proof  that  this 
sympathy  was  common  to  the  townsfolk  is 
the  way  the  Rotterdam  authorities  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  Anabaptists  badly 
treated  in  Switzerland.  They  addressed 
a  long  letter  to  the  Council  at  Berne,  en- 
treating them  to  do  justice  to  their  Men- 
nonite  subjects,  and  assuring  them  that 
they  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  liberty 
which  had  been  accorded  to  Anabaptists 
in  Holland,  through  the  inflexible  deter- 
mination of  William  of  Orange,  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  most 
powerful  of  his  followers.!  The  great 
leader  in  the  War  of  Independence  seems 
to  have  understood  what  later  research  is 
proving — that  the  Anabaptists  represented 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  people.  They, 
on  their  part,  had  the  true  instinct  of 
national  life,  recognizing  in  William  of 
Orange  a  heaven-sent  protector.  When 
they  brought  him  their  contributions 
towards  the  struggle,  he  asked  them  if 
they  made  any  demand.  "  None,"  they 
replied,  "but  the  friendship  of  your  grace, 
if  God  grants  you  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands."  This  friendship,  continued 
by  Prince  Maurice,  secured  the  Mennon- 
ites  toleration,  and  they  seemed  to  have 
recovered  their  numbers,  which  had  been 
thinned  by  persecution. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 

•  Geschichte  de  Martfren,  Konigsberg,  178a 

t  Idem. 

t  Idem.  §  Idem. 


the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  were  full  of 
Mennonites,  who  had  their  public  assem- 
blies, and  an  absolute  liberty  of  exercising: 
their  religion.* 

This  alliance  between  the  house  of 
Orange  and  the  people  of  the  United 
Provinces  was  a  necessity  under  a  consti- 
tution which  permitted  the  entire  domina- 
tion of  the  States  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  influential  citizens  of  the  towns. 

As  every  city  was,  like  every  province* 
a  State  in  itself,  the  United  Provinces 
formed  a  federation  of  independent  com- 
munities, each  ruled  by  a  few  families,, 
strong  in  their  common  interests,  and 
their  complete  knowledge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs.  In  Overyssel, 
Groningen,  and  Middleburg,  the  inhabi- 
tants had  some  part  in  the  election  of  their 
rulers,  but  in  Utrecht  and  in  Holland  gen- 
erally the  rulers  recruited  themselves  with 
the  help  of  a  small  number  of  privileged 
electors  to  whom  they  gave  a  share  of  the 
official  sweets. 

The  dislike  of  the  Dutch  people  to  the 
oligarchy  displayed  itself  effectively  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  William  1 1 1.,' after- 
wards king  of  England  under  the  same 
title.  The  oligarchy  had  completed  its 
own  power  by  suppressing  the  stadthold- 
erate  altogether.  In  1658  there  was 
great  popular  agitation  at  Rotterdam,  the 
prince's  party  being  so  strong  that  the 
regents  could  not  prevent  it  making  levies 
on  the  fleet.  In  1672  there  was  a  general 
rising  in  Holland ;  and  in  Rotterdam,  by 
the  complicity  of  the  city  guard,  the  Or- 
ange party  surrounded  the  great  church 
of  St.  Lawrence  during  worship,  compel- 
ling the  citizens  as  they  came  out  to  de- 
clare for  the  prince  or  the  States.  The 
result  was  a  demand  for  the  nomination 
of  a  stadtholder  and  the  hoisting  of  the 
Orange  flag  on  St.  Lawrence's,  an  intima- 
tion being  conveyed  to  the  members  of 
the  City  Council  that  their  houses  would 
be  destroyed  if  they  did  not  sanction  the 
resolution.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  obeyed,  and  it  was  next  morning 
conveyed  to  the  prince. 

Thus  urged,  the  deputies  of  Rotterdam 
took  the  lead  in  proposing  to  the  States- 
General  the  restoration  of  the  stadthold- 
erate,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  was. 
elected  under  the  style  and  title  of  William 
III.  But  the  people,  suspicious  of  the 
influence  of  the  party  which  had  ruled  so* 
long,  wished  to  purity  the  State  of  all  its 
adherents,  and  the  hostility  between  the 
latter  and  the  Dutch  democracy  may  be: 

*  Religion  of  the  Dutch,  1680,  p.  39. 
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gathered  from  the  words  of  a  contempo- 
rary :  "  There  are  people  who,  considering 
that  foreign  domination  is  far  less  intoler- 
able than  an  anarchy,  and  that  the  tyranny 
t>f  the  populace  is  the  most  unsupportable 
t>f  all  domination,  would  have  better  liked 
to  submit  themselves  to  France  than  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  insolence  of  an  in- 
surrectionary and  furious  rabble." 

The  residence  of  William  III.  in  En- 
gland had  a  serious  effect  on  this  popular 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Orange,  and 
under  his  successors  that  attachment  grew 
weaker  and  weaker.  In  the  later  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Republicans 
became  the  real  national  party.  An  insur- 
rection in  1787,  suppressed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king  of  Prussia,  gave  warning 
•of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  when,  towards  the  close 
of  1794,  the  French  revolutionary  army, 
under  Pichegru,  menaced  Holland,  the 
stadtholder  found  himself  deserted,  and 
the  proposal  to  flood  the  country,  as  on 
former  occasions  when  the  national  inde- 
pendence was  at  stake,  energetically  op- 
posed by  the  Dutch  people.  The  nearer 
the  French  armies  drew  to  the  confines  of 
the  United  Provinces,  the  bolder  and  more 
explicit  was  the  avowal  of  the  people  at 
large  of  a  determined  partiality  in  their 
favor.  So  much,  indeed,  was  this  the  case, 
that  the  stadtholder's  own  party  was  it- 
self affected,  and  could  not  resist  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm.  A  severe  winter  enabled 
Pichegru  to  enter  Holland  over  the  ice- 
bound  rivers  ;  the  French  armies  entered 
Rotterdam  on  January  20,  and  Amsterdam 
*>n  the  twenty-second.  Scenes  of  popular 
rejoicing  occurred,  recalling  the  great 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  writer 
possesses  two  large  prints  of  the  time, 
representing  the  great  square  in  front  of 
the  Town  Hall  at  Amsterdam  filled  with 
thousands  of  people,  mostly  of  the  humbler 
classes.  A  circle  of  men,  women,  and 
children  are  dancing  round  a  pole  sur- 
mounted by  the  cap  of  Liberty,  and  several 
smaller  parties  are  engaged  in  other  parts 
of  the  square  in  the  same  festive  manner. 
This  change  of  feeling  towards  the  house 
•of  Orange  shows  that  its  former  basis  had 
been  the  belief  the  people  entertained  that 
it  was  their  best  palladium  against  tyran- 
ny, that  with  reference  to  their  rights  it 
would  fulfil  its  motto,  "Je  maintiendrai" 
But  when  the  stadtholderate  fell  into  the 
same  vice  as  the  old  rulers,  and  supported 
itself  on  an  oligarchy,  it  lost  its  hold  on  the 
people,  and  the  last  stadtholder,  William 
of  Orange,  left  the  Hague  in  1795,  pursued 
by  popular  execration. 


But  the  admission  of  the  French  into 
Holland  proved  a  wof ul  mistake.  Napo- 
leon, having  given  the  coup  degr&ce  to  the 
Revolution,  put  his  foot  on  the  neck  of 
republican  France,  and  upon  those  of  her 
allies.  Holland  was  chained  to  his  tri- 
umphal car,  and,  without  having  struck  a 
blow,  the  Dutch  saw  their  whole  history 
reversed.  Once  more  they  associated  the 
national  cause  with  the  house  of  Orange, 
and  William  V.,  welcomed  back  in  1815, 
was  created  king  of  the  Netherlands  with 
the  title  of  William  I.  It  was  a  veritable 
reaction,  for  with  him  came  back  the  oli- 
garchic rule,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  all 
its  revolutions,  Holland  is,  as  it  has  ever 
been,  ruled  by  a  small  class  of  influential 
people.  The  suffrage  is  limited  to  three 
hundred  thousand  electors,  not  one  work- 
man in  twenty  possessing  it.  In  Rotter- 
dam not  a  single  dock  laborer  has  a  vote 
for  either  the  deputies  to  the  Second 
Chamber  or  the  City  Councillors.  The 
mass  have,  as  ever,  no  part  or  lot  in  ap- 
pointing their  rulers,  or  in  making  the  laws 
they  have  to  obey.  No  wonder  that  the 
interests  of  the  workers  have  not  only 
been  neglected,  but  powerfully  opposed. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  among  the 
Dutch  ruling  class  there  are  some  who 
struggle  for  justice,  and  one  or  two  dis- 
graceful laws  have  recently  been  removed 
from  the  penal  code,  and  a  few  positive 
reforms  have  passed  into  law.  Until  1872 
it  was  penal  for  workmen  to  attempt  any 
combination  whatever  which  tended  to  fet- 
ter work  or  raise  the  price  of  labor ;  any 
one  joining  in  such  a  combination,  or  in  a 
denunciation  of  particular  directors  or 
managers  of  a  factory  for  such  an  end, 
was  liable  to  imprisonment  from  one 
month  to  three,  and  the  leaders  or  origi- 
nators to  two  to  five  years'  imprisonment, 
with  subsequent  police  surveillance  for 
another  three  to  five  years.*  Other  efforts 
have  been  almost  stifled  by  governmental 
dilatoriness.  In  1863  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of 
Child  labor  in  the  factories,  but  eight  years 
elapsed  before  the  report  was  published, 
and  then  another  three  years  passed  away 
before  a  law  was  enacted  prohibiting  the 
labor  of  children,  except  in  agriculture, 
under  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  not 
until  fifteen  years  later  still  —  that  is,  in 
1889  —  that  a  second  law  was  obtained 
limiting  the  labor  of  women  and  young 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to 
eleven  hours  a  day,  with  a  pause  of  one 

*  Reports  of  H.M.  Representatives  Abroad:  Hol- 
land. By  Sidney  Locock.  December  10,  1869.  Ac- 
counts and  Papers,  1870,  bcvi. 
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hour,  and  interdicting  them  from  night 
work  and  Sunday  labor.  Another  com- 
mission into  the  condition  of  the  working 
class  commenced  its  inquiries  in  1887, 
but  it  has  only  as  yet  covered  a  fraction 
of  the  country. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
It  is  a  peculiar  trait  in  Dutch  family  life 
to  desire  to  have  a  house  to  itself,  how- 
ever small.  Thus,  there  are  many  streets 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rotterdam  composed  of 
houses  of  two  rooms;  if  larger  ones  are 
erected  they  are  so  built  that  the  families 
no  more  interfere  with  each  other  than  in 
houses  sem ''-detached.  Formerly  they 
lived  in  courts  leading  out  of  the  lanes 
between  the  larger  streets.  Here  even 
they  had,  as  in  the  suburbs,  miniature  gar- 
dens, and  the  interiors  were,  considering 
the  circumstances,  peculiarly  clean*  But 
even  this  national  characteristic  of  clean- 
liness was  decaying  in  the  presence  of 
poverty  induced  by  low  and  uncertain 
wages,  and  its  too  certain  concomitant  — 
drink. 

Holland  is,  above  all  things,  a  commer- 
cial country,  and  its  well-to-do  classes  are 
among  the  richest  in  Europe;  neverthe- 
less, its  workers  are  miserably  paid. 
Wages  average  throughout  the  country 
from  lis.  to  I2x.  a  week;  in  a  city  like 
Rotterdam  from  i6s,  to  20s.  One  of  the 
dockers  in  Rotterdam  sent  an  account  to 
a  newspaper  of  his  wages  during  seven 
years.  The  annual  average  was  £38  i6j. 
i£</.,  a  little  inore  than  151.  a  week.  For 
such  wages  the  Dutch  workmen,  and  espe- 
cially the  dockers,  labor  long  hours.  A 
skilled  workman  —  as,  for  example,  a  car- 
penter —  works  from  six  in  the  morning 
until  eight  at  night,  including  pauses  for 
rest  and  meals,  and  cannot  make  more 
than  4*.  a  day.  A  painter  must  be  very 
clever  if  he  makes  4*/.  an  hour.  As  to 
the  hours  of  the  docker,  Pieter  Sas,  the 
leader  in  the  late  strike,  gave  me  his  own 
case.  If  he  worked  in  unloading  a  ship  in 
the  grain  trade  the  hours  were  from  six  to 
eight  at 4*/.  an  hour  (since  the  strike,  $d.\\ 
if  it  was  in  the  iron-ore  trade,  he  would 
have  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  with 
eight  hours  off,  the  working  time  being 
sometimes  at  day,  sometimes  at  night. 
As  his  home  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  his  work,  he  loses,  with  the  time 
consumed  in  washing  and  taking  a  meal, 
three  hours,  reducing  his  rest  to  five.  No 
wonder,  with  such  exhausting  labor,  the 
workers  die  off  prematurely,  and  that  old 
men  are  not  numerous  among  them. 

The  well-to-do  classes  in  Holland  live 


as  generously  as  in  any  part  of  the  worlds 
but  the  working  man  is  miserably  fed.  He 
rarely  tastes  meat,  especially  if  he  has  a 
family.  Vegetables  and  tea  are  his  chief 
diet.  One  excellent  authority  describes, 
the  food  of  the  workers  as  consisting  of 
"  potatoes  and  gin."  And  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  consumption  of  alcohol  has  consid^ 
erably  increased  in  Holland  of  late  years. 
In  1870  the  Dutch  drank  7*46  litres  of 
alcohol  per  inhabitant,  in  1887  it  had 
reached  9*02  litres.  This  is  nearly  half  a^ 
litre  less  than  in  1884,  but  this  cannot 
count  for  much  in  presence  of  the  fact 
that  the  exercise  on  gin  in  Holland  yields] 
annually  ,£2,000,000  sterling.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  Pieter  Sas's  authority 
for  stating  that  in  Rotterdam  drunken, 
workmen  are  the  exception,  and  not  at  all 
countenanced  by  their  mates.  No  one, 
however,  could  be  surprised  if  the  ginshop 
should  have  attractions  for  a  people, 
worked  in  this  manner  and  fed  on  such  a 
diet  —  a  diet  all  the  more  strange  in  a  city- 
which  exports  in  one  year  to  England 
24,250  cattle,  19,850  calves,  22,880  pigsa 
and  258,000  sheep. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  facts  that 
the  process  of  "  beating  God's  people  to. 
pieces,  and  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,'1 
is  as  much  the  custom  in  Holland  as  in, 
other  commercial  countries. 

The  Dutch  worker's  misery  may  be  fur- 
ther illustrated  by  the  following  facts  ex- 
tracted from  the  *'  Statistical  Year  Book 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for 
1887."*  Out  of  atotal  of  1,300,115  houses 
in  Holland  in  1886-7,  258,630  had  only 
one  room  ;  479,642,  two  rooms ;  241,55  it 
three  rooms  ;  104,908,  four  rooms ;  67,710, 
five  rooms ;  and  147,674,  six  rooms  or 
more.  If,  then,  we  consider  families  liv- 
ing in  houses  of  three  rooms  and  under  as. 
the  poorer  classes  in  Holland,  and  those 
living  in  houses  of  six  rooms  or  more  as 
the  richer,  it  appears  that  the  poorer  class 
is  seven  times  as  numerous  as  the  richer 
—  that  nearly  one  half  of  them  live  iq 
houses  of  two  rooms  and  under,  and  more 
than  a  quarter  of  them  in  houses  contain- 
ing only  one  room. 

Rental  returns  show  a  similar  result, 
and  that  the  general  poverty  these  facts 
indicate  is  not  confined  to  the  artisan  class 
is  shown  by  the  returns  of  failures  in 
business.  The  figures  in  1876  and  1886 
are  respectively  403  and  888,  considerably 
more  than  double,  and  these  failures  werp 
mostly  among  the  smaller  tradesmen.  Nat* 

•  Taarcifen  omtrent  bevolking,  landbouw,  handol^ 
enx.~s  Grarenhaag.    1887.    8vo. 
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tirally,  the  trade  of  the  ptonts  depUtixn- 
creases,  and  the  pauperism  of  Holland  is 
portentous.  In  1871  an  eighteenth  part 
of  the  population  were  in  this  condition, 
and  more  than  half  of  those  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves  were  heads  of  families. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons 
supported  in  1888  by  the  Reformed 
Church  at  the  Hague,  as  compared  with 
the  number  in  1880,  shows  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  pauperism  of  the  country 
Js  increasing.  In  1880  the  number  was 
if ,  163,  in  1888,  1,950  —  an  increase  of  more 
xtban  67  per  cent,  in  eight  years. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch 
♦people  are  on  the  road  to  that  terrific  gulf 
-which  yawns  in  every  great  city  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  that  they  have  no 
means  of  making  themselves  heard,  for 
in  no  country  in  Europe  does  poverty  more 
•completely  imply  loss  of  political  power. 

Hardly  anywhere,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
wealth  and  political  power  so  concentrated 
in  a  few  hands.  Between  the  persons  who 
live  in  houses  of  four  rooms  and  less,  and 
those  who  live  in  houses  of  six  rooms  and 
-more,  there  is  a  great  gap,  filled  only  by  a 
small  contingent  of  five-roomed  house- 
holders. Those  who  live  in  houses  of  six 
rooms  and  more  form  only  a  ninth  part  of 
the  population,  and  this  ninth  part  en- 
grosses the  enormous  wealth  of  this  rich 
little  corner  of  the  earth,  the  reservoir  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Indies.  For,  be  it 
remembered  that  the  Dutch  colonial  pos- 
sessions exceed  the  mother-country  fifty- 
lour  times  in  area,  and  seven  times  in 
population,  the  European  element  being 
comparatively  infinitesimal.  Probably  Java 
alone  transmits  to  Holland  a  sum  little 
short  of  a  million  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
It  may  be  that  the  progress  in  national 
wealth  is  stationary,  but  the  returns  of 
failure  in  business  show  that  it  is  not  the 
great  merchants,  and  above  all  the  com- 
panies, that  are  suffering. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  power  against 
which  the  Rotterdam  dockers  lately  set 
themselves,  and  over  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  odds,  they  momentarily  have  come 
off  victorious.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  their  success  was  due  to  that  of  the 
London  dockers,  and  that  its  maintenance 
will  depend  upon  what  happens  to  labor 
in  England  and  Germany. 

There  is  one  great  oppression  under 
which  the  Dutch  workmen  have  fallen  in 
common  with  their  fellows  in  Germany  — 
Sunday  labor.  Under  the  pious  rule  with 
which  that  latter  country  is  blessed  an 
attempt  was  lately  made  in  the  German 
.Parliament  to  stop  Sunday  work.    It  was 


supported  by  the  Conservatives  and  So* 
cial  Democrats,  but  Bismarck  put  his  foot 
on  it,  speaking  fis^  times  against  it.*  He 
rejoiced  that  there  was  no  English  Puritan 
Sunday  in  Germany;  but  it  is  permissible 
to  believe  he  spoke  as  the  organ  of  grasp- 
ing manufacturers,  and  some  miserable 
workmen,  who  would  make,  not  seven,  but 
eight  working  days  out  of  the  week  if  they 
could.  How  much  more  truly  the  humble 
dockers  of  Rotterdam  expressed  the  best 
interests  of  their  class  when,  in  demand- 
ing double  pay  for  Sunday  labor,  they 
said  that,  if  they  could,  they  would  like  to 
make  it  an  additional  two  hundred  per 
cent.,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  alto- 
gether. It  seems  that  the  law  only  allows 
it  when  necessary,  and  there  must  be  a 
special  permit  from  the  burgomaster,  but 
this  is  said  to  be  quite  illusory,  as  that 
official  appears  to  be  anything  but  a  mar- 
tinet on  such  occasions. 

But  when  it  came  to  evading  the  law 
in  the  interest  of  the  workmen,  how  differ- 
ent was  the  action  of  officialdom.  When 
it  became  clear  that  the  dockers  were  in 
earnest  and  meant  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  '*  blacklegs,"  an  old  law  was  found 
forbidding  more  than  five  people  to  meet 
in  the  street,  and  in  its  support  not  only 
were  the  police  sent,  but  also  the  militia 
with  drawn  swords. 

This  immediate  appeal  to  military  force 
seems  the  usual  plan  in  Holland,  and  re* 
veals  more  than  anything  else  the  im- 
mense gulf  between  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled,  the  entire  want  of  sympathy  official- 
dom has  with  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
people.  There  has  been  for  some  time  a 
movement  going  on  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church  against  the  extreme  heterodoxy  of 
its  ministers  and  in  favor  of  a  freer  ec- 
clesiastical organization.  The  representa- 
tives of  eighty-seven  churches  in  Holland, 
besides  those  of  eighty  societies  or  groups 
of  Christians,  met  at  Rotterdam  for  the 
work  of  reformation.  The  lay  character 
of  the  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  whereas  thirty-two  out  of  thirty-three 
elders,  and  twenty-four  out  of  thirty-two 
deacons,  forming  the  Kirk  Session  in  Rot- 
terdam, joined  the  movement,  only  two 
out  of  the  fifteen  ministers  in  the  city 
went  with  them.  At  Leidendorp  near 
Leiden,  the  minister  and  the  large  major* 
ity  of  the  congregation  joined  the  reform 
movement.  The  president  of  the  Kirk 
Session  shut  them  out  of  the  church,  and 
the  minister  he  had  invited  was  escorted 
through  the  village  by  mounted  police, 

*  Evangelical  Christendom,  i|#S«  p.  17& 
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-while  police,  armed,  were  stationed  in  and 
around  the  church.  The  people,  indignant 
■at  the  sight,  rose  in  tumult,  whereupon 
the  burgomaster  at  once  sent  to  Leiden 
for  a  detachment  of  troops  to  restore  or- 
der, while  the  pastor  of  the  dragooned 
people  was  cited  before  a  court  of  justice 
at  the  Hague  on  the  charge  of  causing 
the  disturbance.* 

In  the  great  struggle  for  independence 
in  the  Netherlands,  nothing  perhaps  did 
more  to  arouse  and  sustain  the  courage 
of  the  people  than  the  earnest  letters  which 
William  of  Orange  addressed  to  them 
from  time  to  time.  "  Resist,  combine  "  — 
such  was  the  burden  of  his  appeals. 
<4,Tis  only  by  the  Netherlands  that  the 
Netherlands  are  crushed.  Whence  has 
the  Duke  of  Alva  the  power  he  boasts? 
Whence  his  ships,  supplies,  money,  weap- 
ons, soldiers?  From  the  Netherland 
people.  Why  has  poor  Netherland  thus 
become  degenerate  and  bastard  ?  "  f 

Because  its  people  and  its  cities  had 
^ach  sought  their  own  interests.  Dis- 
united they  were  all  of  a  different  opinion. 
44L\in  veut  s'accommoder ;  Tautre  n'en 
veut  faire  rien."  The  result  would  be  as 
in  the  fable  of  the  old  man  and  his  sons. 
They  would  lose  all,  and  wish  too  late 
they  had  remained  bound  together  in 
\inity  as  the  bundle  of  darts.  This  is  the 
lesson  for  the  masses  in  Holland  to-day, 
this  is  the  lesson  for  the  peoples  of  every 
country.  Let  them  combine  among  them- 
selves, and  let  each  united  people  federate 
with  those  in  other  lands. 

"  If,"  said  William,  "the  little  province 
of  Holland  can  thus  hold  at  bay  the  power 
of  Spain,  what  could  not  all  the  Nether- 
lands —  Brabant,  Flanders,  Friesland,  and 
the  rest  united ?"J  If  the  Rotterdam 
dockers  could,  when  united,  conquer  by 
so  short  a  resistance,  what  could  not  all 
the  workers  in  Holland  effect  by  combina- 
tion? And  if  those  of  all  Europe  were 
united  the  whole  position  of  affairs  would 
rapidly  tend  to  a  permanent  settlement  on 
a  just  and  equitable  basis. 

Toute  puissance  est  faible,  a  moins  que  d'etre 
unie. 

"Therefore,  good  lords,"  concluded  this 
most  illustrious  of  Dutchmen,  "as  loving 
brothers  reflect  seriously,  throw  aside 
all  slippery  timidity  and  pluck  up  your 
spirits  in  manly  fashion,  make  common 
cause  with  the  people  of  Holland,  and 
-with  all  the  people  of  our  country,  yea, 

*  Evangelical  Christendom,  1887,  pp.  ii3»  "4> 
t  Motley,  iu,  p.  488. 
X  Idem. 


as  brothers  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood, 
join  hands,  that  our  poor  downtrodden 
fatherland  be  not  assuredly  delivered 
up  to  tyranny,  nor  will  you,  venerable 
and  gracious  lords,  recover  old  rights 
and  privileges  under  obedience  to  the 
king,  and  by  striving  to  maintain  your 
accustomed  tranquillity,  or  bring  back 
to  a  State,  worn  out  by  prostitution,  the 
bloom  of  its  early  prosperity.  Let  us  not 
be  in  doubt;  God  Almignty  shall  lead 
both  you  and  us,  divinely  helping  us  in 
our  right  to  the  increase  of  His  kingdom 
in  glory."  • 

Resist,  combine,  and  God  will  give  the 
victory.  Such  was  the  faith  by  which 
Holland's  civil  and  political  rights  were 
won,  and  such  is  the  lesson  of  this  short 
study  of  Rotterdam  and  the  Dutch  work- 
ers. Richard  Heath. 

*  1  Pieter  Bor,  6  Boek,  p.  464* 
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In  the  year  1633  the  peasants  of  Ober- 
ammergau,  a  village  in  Bavaria,  being 
stricken  with  a  pestilence,  or,  according 
to*  another  account,  threatened  with  loss 
of  livelihood  through  a  disease  of  the  flax 
which  stopped  all  the  spindles,  vowed  to 
God  to  publicly  perform  the  "  Passion  of 
the  Saviour"  every  ten  years  if  their 
calamities  were  removed.  Thereupon  the 
plague  was  stayed,  and,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  vow,  the  play  was  performed  until  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  Montgelas,  a  reforming  states- 
man, who  told  the  peasants  that  hearing 
sermons  on  the  Passion  was  better  than 
parading  the  Saviour  on  a  stage.  But  the 
simple  folk  secured  an  audience  of  the 
king  and  pleaded  their  broken  vow,  so  that 
the  minister's  prohibition  was  repealed  on 
condition  that  the  play  was  recast  to  suit 
modern  ideas. 

In  181 1  it  was  once  more  performed  in 
the  churchyard,  and  in  following  decades 
in  the  village  meadow  till  1850,  when  a 
permanent  theatrcwas  erected.  The  per- 
formances in  1870  were  interrupted  by 
summons  of  certain  of  the  players  — 
Joseph  Mair,  who  took  the  part  of  Christ, 
amongst  them  —  to  the  ranks  when  the 
Franco-German  war  broke  out ;  but  hap- 
pily they  were  all  spared  to  resume  their 
parts  in  1871.  The  performances  take 
place  this  year  at  intervals  from  Whitsun- 
tide to  the  end  of  September,  and  the  fact 
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that  the  play  is  the  lineal,  and  well-nigh 
the  sole  worthy,  descendant  —  for  the 
puppet-shows,  the  Christmas  mummings, 
and  other  doggerel  survivals,  are  of  kin- 
dred ancestry  —  of  the  curious  group  of 
Miracle  Plays,  Mysteries,  and  Moralities, 
which  preceded  the  secular  drama  in  our 
own  and  other  countries,  may  give  special 
interest  to  a  brief  account  of  the  originals. 
The  materials  from  which  our  knowledge 
of  English  Miracle  Plays,  including  under 
this  common  term  plays  founded  on  inci- 
dents in  the  lives  of  saints  and  plays 
founded  on  Scripture  narratives,  is  de- 
rived, are  fragmentary  and  scanty  com- 
Sired  with  those  extant  on  the  Continent 
ut  they  are  copious  enough  to  make  their 
digest  into  a  few  pages  difficult,  and  there- 
fore any  reference  to  the  sacred  plays  of 
other  countries,  notably  of  France,  their 
special  birthplace  and  home,  whence  they 
were  imported  amongst  us,  probably  by 
French  ecclesiastics,  must  be  omitted. 
There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference 
between  our  English  plays  and  their  for- 
eign variants.  Neither  can  more  than 
bare  allusion  be  made  to  the  Moralities, 
which  were  of  allegorical  type,  abstract 
qualities  being  personified,  as,  e.fa  when 
••a  play  setting  forth  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer  was  played  in  the  city  of 
York,  in  which  play  all  manner  of  vices 
and  sins  were  held  up  to  scorn,  and  the 
virtues  were  held  up  to  praise."  Some- 
times the  two  species  of  plays  were 
blended,  as  when  Justice,  Mercy,  Peace, 
and  Death  appear  on  the  stage  with  his- 
torical characters. 

Although  the  early  Church  extinguished 
the  drama,  its  new  birth  was  connected 
with  the  offices  of  religion.  The  origin 
of  the  plays,  as  literary  works,  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  metrical  paraphrases  of 
Scripture,  with  which  quaint  and  absurd 
legends  were  fused,  and  oy  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  events  recorded  inv  and  of  the 
doctrines  .deduced  from,  the  Bible  was 
spread  among  the  people.  The  dramatic 
element  in  these  metrical  versions,  of 
which  Caedmon's  (temp.  vii.  cent)  is  the 
oldest,  naturally  led  to  their  recital  with 
some  degree  of  action,  and  to  their  pas- 
sage into  more  dramatic  form,  until  the 
Sacred  Play  became  a  recognized  agent  of 
popular  instruction,  and  a  refreshing  di- 
version to  the  monastic  and  conventual 
life. 

Hase  remarks  that  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  the  mass  itself  be- 
came an  almost  dramatic  celebration  of  the 
world-tragedy  of  Golgotha.  It  embraced 
the  whole  scale  of  religious  emotion,  from 


the  mournful  cry  of  the  Miserere  to  the 
jubilee  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  And 
both  Klein  and  Ward  agree  that  the  germ 
of  the  Miracle  Play,  as  an  acted  drama,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  liturgy  of  the  mass,  the 
symbolic  processes  in  which  exhibit  a  dra- 
matic progression.  In  the  pan  torn  imical 
element  in  the  gestures  of  the  priest,  the 
epical  in  the  lessons  read,  the  lyrical  ia 
the  antiphonal  singing,  and  subsequently 
in  the  addition  or  tableaux  invants  — 
living  pictures  of  scenes  from  New  Testa- 
ment history  —  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  way  was  prepared  for  the  public 
performance  of  sacred  plays,  of  which  the 
clergy  were  the  actors  and  the  church  was. 
the  scene. 

The  plays  were  originally  written  I  a* 
Latin,  then  afterwards  rendered  into  Nor- 
man-French to  adapt  them  for  exhibition, 
before  the  court,  and  finally  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  for  the  amusement  and  instruction 
of  the  people,  although  concerning  this, 
there  had  been  hesitation,  for  in  the  British 
Museum  MS.  of  the  Chester  Plays  it  is. 
said  that  the  author  "  was  thrice  at  Rome 
before  he  could  obtain  leave  of  the  pope 
to  have  them  in  the  English  tongue.'*  But 
the  happy  result  of  their  translation  into 
the  vernacular  is  that  they  are  rich  store- 
houses of  local  dialects  and  customs  of  the 
time.  They  are,  alike  in  form  and  spirit, 
for  the  most  part  in  keeping  with  the  dig- 
nity and  seriousness  of  their  subjects- 
There  is  no  lack  of  reverence ;  the  char- 
acters are  skilfully  and  sympathetically 
treated,  and  the  authors,  with  true  insight* 
availed  themselves  —  as  an  example  or  two 
to  be  presently  cited  will  show  —  of  cer- 
tain incidents  as  vehicles  of  harmless, 
mirth.  They  at  least  succeeded  in  their 
main  purpose  in  making  the  spectacles, 
channels  of  popular  instruction  in  the 
leading  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
days  when  the  Bible  was  a  sealed  book,, 
except  to  the  clergy. 

That  these  remained  the  sole  actors  for 
a  considerable  period  is  shown  by  the  re- 
tention of  the  stage  directions  in  Latin;* 
but  the  control  of  the  plays  gradually 
passed  into  lay  hands  as  their  performance 
was  transferred  from  the  churches  to  the 
public  thoroughfares,  when  we  find  the 
trading  guilds,  which  were  also  religious 
fraternities,  taking  the  lead*  Each  craft 
undertook  the  expenses  of  production  of 
one  of  the  plays  of  each  series,  employing 
lay  pens  to  alter  and  adapt  as  occasion  de- 
manded, and  entrusting  both  plays  and 
properties,  choice  of  "moste  connyng,. 
discrete  and  able  "  actors,  as  well  as  the 
rehearsals,  to  an  official.    Each  guild  had* 
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its  patron  saint,  whose  festival  day  became 
the  occasion  for  pageants  in  which  a  mir- 
acle play  connected  with  events  in  his  life 
was  performed,  first  in  the  guild-hall  and 
then  in  the  streets.  Although  there  was 
in  Catholic  England  no  lack  of  festivals, 
the  institution  of  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1264  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  performance  of  the 
plays.  The  importance  into  which  that 
festival  grew  led  the  guilds  to  observe  it 
as  a  common  feast-day,  and  to  make  the 
procession  of  the  symbols  of  the  Mystery 
of  the  Incarnation,  although  independent 
of  them,  the  occasion  of  performing  a 
series  of  plays,  beginning  with  the  "  Crea- 
tion" and  ending  with  "Doomsday." 
Some  of  the  plays,  as,  e.g.,  those  dealing 
with  the  Nativity,  were  performed  at  their 
appropriate  seasons.  Actors  and  audi- 
ence were  astir  early,  since  the  entire  se- 
ries was  presented  between  sunrise  and 
sunset ;  "  Euery  player,"  says  the  mayor 
of  York  in  his  proclamation,  "  shall  be  redy 
in  his  pagiaunt  at  convenyant  tyme,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  mydhowre  betwix  iiij*  and 
vth  of  the  cloke  in  the  mornvnge,  and  then 
all  oyer  pageantz  fast  following  ilk  one 
after  oyer  as  yer  course  is  without  tarieng." 
The  records  of  the  plays,  of  which  per- 
formances took  place  in  all  parts  of  En- 
gland, show  that  they  were  assigned  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  harmony  with  the 
business  of  the  crafts.  Thus  we  find  that 
the  Shipwrights  played  the  *•  Building  of 
the  Ark ; "  the  "  Fysshers  and  Marynars  " 
(at  Chester,  the  water-carriers),  "the 
Flood  ; "  the  Goldsmiths,  the  "  Adoration 
of  the  Magi ;  "  the  Vintners,  the  "  Miracle 
of  Cana ; "  the  Bakers,  the  "  Last  Sup- 
per;" and  the  Pinners  and  Painters,  the 
"  Crucifixion." 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated 
specimens,  most  of  which  have  been  print- 
ed, the  English  Miracle  Plays  are  com- 
prised in  four  series,  known  respectively 
as  the  York,  the  Chester,  the  Coventry, 
and  the  Towneley.  The  York  series  con- 
sists of  forty-eight  plays,  written  in  north- 
ern English  dialect,  and  the  manuscript, 
which  is  doubtless  a  copy  of  a  much  older 
original,  is  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  Chester  series, 
which  contains  twenty-five  plays,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  experts  now  place  it  at  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  age 
of  the  Coventry  series,  comprising  forty- 
two  plays,  is  fixed  by  the  date  1468  on  the 
manuscript ;  and  the  Towneley  series, 
which  has  much  in  common  with  the  York 
collection,  is  referred  to  the  close  of  the 
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fifteenth  century.  It  comprises  thirty-two 
plays,  five  of  which  are  almost  literal  cop- 
ies of  corresponding  plays  in  the  York 
manuscript. 

The  feature  common  to  the  four  series 
is  their  grouping  of  the  leading  events 
narrated  in  the  Bible  into  a  consecutive 
whole,  but  with  manifold  differences,  both 
in  the  less  important  parts  and  in  the  pro- 
portion of  plays  based  on  legends  outside 
the  canonical  books.  For  example,  the 
popular  mediaeval  legend  of  the  "  Fall  of 
Lucifer,"  which  has  great  prominence 
given  to  it  in  the  "Cursor  Muodi,"  a 
Northumbrian  poem  written  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  of  which  Milton 
makes  effective  use  in  "Paradise  Lost," 
is  the  subject  of  a  play  in  the  York  and 
Chester  series,  but  is  absent  from  the 
Coventry  and  Towneley.  The  Coventry 
series  has  no  plays  founded  on  the  apoc- 
ryphal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
has  several  founded  on  those  of  the  New 
Testament;  whilst  in  the  Chester  series, 
only  one  play,  based  on  the  legend  of 
Christ's  Descent  into  Hell,  has  its  source 
in  the  apocryphal  writings. 

As  hinted  already,  when  the  plays  were 
rendered  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  a  good 
many  extraneous  elements  were  intro- 
duced according  to  the  skill  and  humor  of 
the  transcribing  adapter,  and  according  to 
the  audience  whose  appetite  bad  to  be 
whetted.  Thus  the  Chester  "  Banes  "  (a 
word  retained  in  our  marriage  bans  or 
banns)  tell  how  Done  Rondall,  "  monke  of 
the  Abay,"  — 

In  pagentes  set  fourth  apparently  to  all  eyne, 
The  Olde  and  Neue  Testament  with  livelye 

comforth, 
Interminglinge    therewith,    oncly    to    make 

sporte,  j 

Some  thinges  not  warranted  by  any  writt. 
Which  to  gladd  the  hearers  he  woulde  men  to 

take  yt 

In  the  Miracle  Play  of  "  St.  Nicholas," 
written  by  Hilarius,  an  English  monk  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  conversation  of 
pot-house  gamblers  is  the  mirth-provoking 
incident.  In  a  yet  earlier  play,  by  the  nun 
Hrosvitha,  the  persecutor  of  three  virgin 
martyrs  is  represented  as  stricken  with 
madness,  and  as  embracing  dripping-pans 
and  all  kinds  of  cooking  utensils,  till  his 
own  soldiers,  taking  him  for  a  devil,  mal- 
treat him.  In  the  Towneley  series,  Cain 
brawls  and  bullies  his  hind  like  a  coarse 
Yorkshire  farmer ;  Noah's  wife  (as  also  in 
the  York  and  Chester  series)  is  a  terma- 
gant, and  the  quarrels  between  the  couple 
are  full  of  comic  dialogue.  In  the  play  of 
the  "  Angels  and  the  Shepherds,"  where 
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the  materials  are  slender,  advantage  is 
seized  on  to  introduce  abundance  of  rus- 
tic realism.  In  the  York  series  Judas  is 
ridiculed  by  a  porter;  Pilate  outwits  a 
squire,  who  sells  a  plot  of  land  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  paid  to  the  traitor,  and 
who  gives  up  the  deeds  without  securing 
the  money.  In  many  of  the  plays  in  which 
the  devil  is  a  character  he  appears  only  to 
be  laughed  at.  The  anachronisms  and 
classical  allusions  are  amusing,  as  when 
Noah's  wife  swears  by  Christ,  by  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  by  St.  John ;  Pharaoh  and 
Caesar  Augustus  by  "  Mahoune,"  and  Ba- 
lak  by  Mars ;  when  Herod  asks  his  coun- 
cil what  they  find  "  in  Vyrgyll,  in  Homere," 
concerning  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  prom- 
ises to  make  one  of  his  councillors  pope ; 
and  when  the  Sibyl  prophesies  before 
Octavius  of  Jesus  and  the  Judgment 
Touches  of  current  life  and  usage  here 
and  there  stand  out  amid  the  ancient  story ; 
the  carpenter's  tools  and  measurements 
used  by  Noah,  as  well  as  those  employed 
at  the  Crucifixion ;  the  bitter-cold  weather 
at  the  Nativity,  telling  of  a  truly  northern 
Christmas;  the  quaint  offerings  of  the 
shepherds  when  they  repair  to  "  Bedleme  " 
to  give  the  divine  babe  a  "lytylle  spruse 
cofer,"  a  ball,  and  a  bottle  ;  the  ruin  of  the 
poor  by  murrain;  the  drinking  between 
Pilate  and  his  wife ;  the  excellent  repre- 
sentation of  a  heavy  manual  job  by  a  set 
of  rough  workmen  in  the  Crucifixion. 
Illustrative,  too,  of  English  customs  and 
forms  of  justice  are  the  borrowing  of  the 
town  beast;  Judas  offering  himself  as 
bondman  in  his  remorse;  the  mortgage 
of  a  property,  raising  money  by  "  wedde- 
sette"  or  pledge;  and  the  trial  scene  in 
certain  plays,  in  which  Pilate  "  in  Parla- 
ment  playne  "  vindicates  the  course  of  law 
in  a  way  that  would  commend  itself  to  the 
learned  author  of  "Liberty,  Fraternity, 
and  Equality,"  and  puts  down  the  malice 
of  the  accuser,  Caiaphas,  and  the  pursuer, 
Annas  (cf.  York  Mystery  Plays,  In  trod, 
by  Miss  Toulmin  Smith,  lvii.).  The  ac- 
count-books of  the  several  guilds  show 
that  the  actors  were  paid  according  to  the 
length  of  their  parts  and  "business,"  not 
according  to  their  dignity.  Thus,  in  a  play 
setting  forth  the  Trial  and  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  the  impersonators  of  Herod  and 
Caiaphas  received  3-r.  4d.  each,  of  Annas 
zsy  2</.,  and  of  Jesus  zs. ;  which  was  also 
the  sum  paid  to  each  actor  in  the  parts  of 
his  executioners.  The  tariff  varies  for 
acting  the  character  of  God  ;  sometimes  it 
is  2j.,  at  other  times,  as  in  the  Drapers' 
Pageant  of  "  Doomsday "  at  Coventry, 
"  hym  that  playeth  Goddes  parte  "  had  31. 


4d.  Pilate  has  as  much  as  4*.,  his  wife 
(Dame  Procula)  2*.,  the  Devil  and  Judas 
is.  6d.  each.  Peter  was  paid  is.  4//.,  the 
two  damsels  I2<£,  while  Fauston,  the  hang- 
man of  Judas,  receives  $d.t  and  for  cock- 
crowing,  4d. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  recorded 
performance  of  a  Miracle  Play, "  Ludus  de 
St,  Katharina,"  at  Dunstable,  about  mo, 
when  the  players  borrowed  their  dresses 
from  the  sacristan  of  St.  Albans,  ecclesi- 
astical vestments  were  obtained  from  the 
abbeys  and  churches  for  the  use  of  the 
actors  of  sacerdotal  characters.  Ulti- 
mately the  clergy  refused  to  lend  their 
vestments  to  the  guilds,  who  were  obliged 
to  provide  the  costumes  and  •'  properties," 
the  poorer  fraternities  hiring  the  pageants 
of  the  wealthier  or  receiving  help  from 
them.  Sharp  says  that  "  in  1548  the  Cap- 
pers received  3*.  4d.  from  the  Whittawer's 
Company  for  the  *  hyer  of  our  pageand,* " 
and  "in  1574  and  for  some  subsequent 
years  the  Card-makers  and  Sadlers  con- 
tributed 131. 4^  annually  to  the  Cappers 
towards  their  pageant "  (Coventry  Mys- 
teries, pp.  45,  48%  From  the  same  au- 
thority we  cull  the  following  extracts  from 
the  guild  registers  of  expenditure  :  — 

Itmfor  mendyng  of  dame  P'cula's  garments. 
yd.  To  reward  to  Maisturres  Grymesby  (Mrs. 
Grimesby)  for  lendyng  off  her  geir  ffor  Py- 
latt's  wyfe,  12*/.  Pd.  for  V  scnepskens  for 
god's  coot,  and  for  makyng,  y.  Pd.  for  a 
gyrdyll  for  god,  yi.  Pel.  for  payntyng  and 
gyldyng  god's  cote  .  .  .  Itm  for  a  quarte  of 
wyne  for  heyrynge  of  P'cula  is  goune,  id. 
Itm  For  makyng  spret  of  god's  cote  and  2)£ 
yards  of  bokeram,  2s.  id. 

Christ  was  represented  as  wearing  a  gilt 
peruke  or  beard,  a  painted  sheepskin  coat, 
a  girdle,  and  red  sandals.  His  tormentors 
wore  black  buckram  jackets  with  nails  and 
dice  on  them.  The  Virgin  Mary  wore  a 
crown;  the  angels  had  white  surplices 
and  wings;  the  "savyd  sowles "  wore 
white  coats;  and  the  "dampnyd  sowles" 
had  their  faces  blackened  and  wore  black 
coats,  sometimes  with  red  and  yellow 
stripes  on  them  to  represent  flames.  In 
accordance  with  the  popular  belief,  the 
color  of  Judas's  hair  and  beard  was  red, 
as  also  was  the  beard  of  the  devil.  He 
was  furnished  with  wings,  sprouting  from 
a  black  buckram  or  leathern  dress  trimmed 
with  feathers  and  hair,  and  with  claws  for 
the  hands  and  feet.  Items  of  outlay,  as 
of  Sd.  to  "Wattis  for  dressyng  of  the 
devell's  hede,"  show  that  some  pains 
were  bestowed  on  the  head-gear.  But  the 
heaviest  expense  was  incurred  over  the 
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dress  and  appointments  of  Herod,  who 
wore  a  gilt  and  silvered  helmet,  and  was 
attired  like  a  Saracen,  his  face  being  cov- 
ered by  a  mask,  as  shown  by  the  item, 
"payd  to  a  peynter  for  peyntyng  and 
mendyng  of  herodes  heed,  44/." 

The  Cornish  plays  were  performed 
within  stone  circles,  but  elsewhere  the 
stage  was  erected  on  fixed  scaffolding,  or 
more  often,  as  the  term  pageant  indicates 
—-a  term  which  became  applied  to  the 
plays  themselves  —  it  was  borne  upon  a 
vehicle,  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  town.  It  had  an  upper  and  a 
Wwer  division,  the  lower  being  the  dress- 
ing-row»and  sometimes  used  to  represent 
the  nether  world,  while  the  upper  division 
was  the  main  stage,  "beinge  all  open  on 
the  tope  that  all  behouldera  might  heare 
and  see/'  The  scenery  was  painted  or 
modelled,  the  names  of  places  being  af- 
fixed at  the  back  of  the  stage.  The  actors 
appeared  on  the  "  boards  "  together,  and 
were  treated  as  invisible  until  their  turn 
to  speak  came.  The  plays,  where  neces- 
sary, as  in  that  of  the  "Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,"  had  musical  accompani- 
ments; one  "Jhon"  was  paid  "4^.  to 
synge  the  basse,"  and  we  find  an  item  of 
"  ya\  for  mendvnge  the  trumpets."  Lights 
were  also  usea  for  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
and  for  the  night  scene  of  the  Betrayal. 
Pots  and  kettles  were  banged  when  the 
devil  carried  off  souls  to  hell ;  thunder 
volleyed  during  the  play  of  the  "  Trans- 
figuration ; "  and  among'  the  larger  items 
is  $r.  44/.  for  a  baryll  for  the  yerthequake." 
But  "Hellmouthe"  was  costlier  than  the 
barrel,  and  must  have  been  the  "sensa- 
tion "  of  the  pageants.  As  contemporary 
pictures  show,  it  was  a  fiery-eyed,  dragon- 
shaped  head,  with  jaws  opening  and  shut- 
ting by  means  of  a  windlass,  and  leading 
to  a  murky  cavern,  either  with  real  fire 
within  or  with  imitation  flames,  and  filled 
with  a  yelling  horde  of  demons  tormenting 
the  shrieking  damned. 

Among  the  items  of  outlay  thereon  are : 
"  payd  for  payntyng  and  makyog  newe  of 
hell-hede,  14*1. ;  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  hell- 
roothe,  4*/. ;  for  setting  the  world  of  fyre, 
5//. ;  for  kepyng  the  wynd  (windlass)  <*/. ; 
paid  to  ij  wormes  of  conscience,  i&£" 

The  plays  themselves,  in  their  alterna- 
tions of  pathos  and  humor,  often  broaden- 
ing into  farce,  are,  on  the  whole,  far  from 
tedious,  and,  as  far  as  their  archaisms 
are  concerned,  not  difficult  to  read.  In 
"  Abraham's  Sacrifice  "  the  dramatist  pre- 
sents with  skill  the  struggle  between 
fatherly  love  and  submission  to  the  Divine 
command;    touches   of   tenderness   are 


given  to  the  dialogue,  as  when  Isaac,  see 
ing  his  father  dumb  with  grief,  says  :  — 

Fayre  fadyr,  ye  go  ryght  stelle, 
I  pray  you,  fadyr,  speke  unto  me. 

In  the  ••  Processus  Noe  cum  Filiis  "  (the 
term  processus  was  applied  to  the  plays 
on.account  of  their  exhibition  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Corpus  Christi  procession) 
Noah's  wife  jeers  him  for  croaking  about 
the  coming  Flood  and  gets  a  thrashing, 
after  which  he  begins  to  build  the  Ark  — 
44  in  nomine  Patris,  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti,  Amen."  When  the  Ark  is  finished, 
she  refuses  to  enter  it,  and  a  second  fight 
ensues,  Noah  complaining  that  his  "  bak 
is  nere  in  two,"  and  his  wife  that  she 
"  is  bet  so  bio."  These  quarrels  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Chaucer  in  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales:"  — 

Hast  thou  not  herd,  quod  Nicholas  also, 
The  sorwe  of  Noe  with  his  felawship, 
Or  that  he  mighte  get  his  wife  to  ship  ? 

But  the  drollest  incident  in  all  the  series 
is  that  in  the  second  Towneley  play  of  the 
Shepherds  (Secunda  Pastorum),  when  the 
watchers  of  their  flocks  are  joined  by  one 
Mak,  whom  they  suspect  as  a  sheep* 
stealer.  To  keep  guard  on  him,  they 
make  him  lie  between  them,  but  he  con- 
trives, while  they  are  sleeping,  to  slink  off 
with  a  sheep  on  his  back.  When  he 
reaches  home  his  wife  suggests  that  they 
pop  the  sheep  in  a  cradle,  she  feigning 
lying-in.  Mak  returns  to  the  shepherds 
without  having  been  missed,  and  shams 
sleep  till  roused,  when  he  says  that  he  has 
dreamt  that  his  wife  has  given  birth  to 
a  "yong  lad,"  and  that  he  must  hurry 
home.  They  miss  the  sheep  after  he  has 
left,  and  follow  him  to  his  house,  when  he 
begs  them  to  "speke  soft  over  a  seke 
woman's  hede."  He  denies  the  charge  of 
having  stolen  the  sheep,  for  which  they 
made  vain  search,  till,  as  they  are  leaving, 
one  shepherd  asks  the  other  if  he  gave 
the  babe  anything.  Mak  deprecates  the 
shepherd's  offer  to  give  the  "  barne  bot  vj 
pence,"  because  he  "slepys."  But  the 
shepherd  insists  on  at  least  kissing  the 
child :  — 

Gyf  me  lefe  hym  to  kys  and  lyft  up  the  clowtt 
What  the  deville  is  this  ?  he  has  a  long  snowte. 

Secundus  Pastor, 
He  is  lyke  to  oure  shepe. 

Tertius  Pastor. 
Wylle  ye  se  how  thay  swedylle 
His  foure  feytt  in  the  medylle  ? 
Sagh  I  never  in  a  credylle 
A  hornyd  lad  or  now. 
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Mak. 


Peasse  byd  I :  what !  lette  be  youre  fare; 
I  am  he  that  hym  gatt  and  yond  woman  hym 
bare. 

The  wife  also  tries  to  brazen  it  out  by  de- 
claring that  the  babe  has  been  transformed 
by  an  elf ;  and  the  incident  ends  with  the 
thrashing  of  Mak,  and  the  angels  singing 
Gloria  in  Excelsis. 

Such,  broadly  outlined,  are  the  features 
and  character  of  the  institution  which  in 
no  small  degree  satisfied  the  appetite  for 
amusement,  while  it  affected  conduct  for 
good,  during  the  times  that  lay  between 
the  opposition  of  the  Church  to  the  drama 
—  in  the  earlier  epochs  denying  baptism 
to  the  theatre-goer,  and  in  the  later  epochs 
denying  the  last  consolations  of  religion 
to  the  actor.  At  its  second  revival  the 
stage  arose  well  equipped  for  all  time  by 
the  materials  which  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare and  his  lesser  contemporaries  sup- 
plied ;  and  only  when  it  falls  below  the 
level  to  which  they  raised  it  will  it  cease 
to  be  the  worthy  successor  of  these  old 
Miracle  Plays,  which  held  their  more  re- 
fracting "  mirror  up  to  Nature,"  wherein 
men  might  see  what  soul  of  goodness 
dwells  in  things  evil. 

Edward  Clodd. 


From  The  CorahtU  Magazine. 
CIRCUIT  NOTES. 

Aylesbury:  November  19. —  A  court 
like  a  Georgian  chapel,  pillared  and  gal- 
leried  in  black  oak,  with  an  ancient 
weary  clock  that  has  ticked  through  many 
a  famous  trial  and  many  a  famous  speech, 
forensic  and  political.  Here  was  tried 
Quaker  Tawell,  who  poisoned  a  woman 
at  Slough,  and  earned  for  his  advocate  the 
sobriquet  of  Applepip  Kelly,  the  advocate 
making  the  hopeless  effort  to  explain  the 
presence  of  prussic  acid  by  the  evidence 
of  a  large  number  of  apples  and  their 
pips  eaten  by  the  deceased ;  Tawell,  the 
first  criminal  captured  by  the  electric  tel- 
egraph, and  properly  and  duly  hanged. 
That  is  the  court-house  window,  with  a 
high  light  like  an  artist's  in  Charlotte 
Street,  out  of  which  he  stepped  to  die, 
dropping  (as  I  am  informed)  into  a  tea- 
chest  below.  You  see  in  these  quiet 
country  places,  where  executions  are 
scarce,  one  must  do  the  best  one  can  and 
is  sometimes  driven  to  shifts.  And  here 
Disraeli  delivered  himself  of  many  a  gay 
prophetic  utterance  in  the  days  when 
Punch  drew  him   in  a   smock-frock  or 


cheap-jack's  dress,  playing  protection  and 
other  tricks  with  the  open-mouthed  elec- 
tors of  Bucks. 

Now  in  the  crowded  court,  white  faces 
against  the  black  oak  and  the  polished 
steel  halberts  of  the  police  glinting  in  the 
gas,  stands  a  young  architect  in  the  dock, 
educated  above  his  capacity  or  the  chances 
of  honestly  exercising  it,  into  crime,  and 
charged  with  sending  a  threatening  letter 
to  his  aunt.  A  very  bad,  fluent,  danger- 
ous type,  easily  to  become  a  Casanova ; 
and  immediately,  much  to  his  furious  sur- 
prise, to  receive  a  sentence  of  six  years' 
penal  servitude.  His  lips  move,  he  grows 
dead  white  and  quivers ;  then,  turning  to 
the  gallery,  shakes  his  fist  and  yells,  "  Til 
be  revenged  on  you  when  I'm  out,"  and 
is  hurried  below  amidst  what  newspaper 
reporters  call  a  sensation.  Poor  old  lady, 
his  aunt ;  imagine  her  terrified  calculation 
of  the  expiry  of  the  boy's  sentence,  her 
horrors  as  the  winter  evenings  draw  in  and 
faces  are  fancied  at  the  window  in  Novem- 
ber mirk,  her  shudders  at  the  garden-gate 
slams  and  steps  come  up  the  path.  Fam- 
ily quarrels,  family  vengeances,  depend 
upon  it  the  young  villain  will  know  best 
how  to  terrify  and  harm  her ;  why,  what 
are  our  relatives  for  if  it  be  not  to  know 
very  well  all  that  we  like  and  all  that  we 
particularly  hate  ? 

Poachers  follow,  tattered  hawthorn  buds, 
old  soldiers  in  trouble  many  a  time  be- 
fore for  desertion  and  assault  and  tres- 
pass, and  now  caught  with  nets  and  blud- 
geons and  stones  (which  they  swear  were 
apples),  by  the  three  velveteens  who  give 
cheerful  evidence,  and  display  the  guns 
and  caps  taken,  with  a  satisfaction  they 
don't  attempt  to  disguise.  The  father  of 
one  of  the  prisoners  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous stupidity  proves  an  alibi  on  the  wrong 
day,  and  they  are  all  convicted.  That  is 
the  explanation  of  most  of  these  alibis 
that  seem  so  conclusive;  they  are  the 
incidents  of  the  wrong  day,  only  you  can't 
always  make  it  clear  to  the  jury ;  so  alibis 
are  mostly  successful.  Hence  Mr.  Well- 
er's  wail  for  the  use  of  one  by  Samivel ;  be 
had  often,  no  doubt,  heard  their  efficacy 
discussed  at  assize  time  by  attorneys  in 
the  bar. 

Bedford:  Nowmber  21.  —  I  just  went 
down  below  the  court  to  look  at  the  cells, 
and  finding  one  of  them  locked,  asked  who 
was  inside.  In  reply  the  jailer  opened  the 
door,  and  in  the  dingy  grey  light  I  recog- 
nized an  old  man,  Salvation  Army,  who 
had  that  morning  been  sentenced  to  eight 
years'  penal  servitude  for  a  very  gross 
crime ;   and  now,  with  his  head  on  bis- 
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hands,  spectacles  pushed  up  and  cap  on 
the  back  of  his  rough  grey  hair,  was  qui- 
etly eating  bread  and  meat.  "  What  have 
you  got  there?"  I  asked  him.  "Eight 
years,"  he  replied,  with  his  mouth  full. 
"  No,  no ;  what  are  you  eating  ?  "  "  Oh, 
bread  and  meat."  "Good?"  "Very 
good."  "  You  were  sentenced  this  morn- 
ing." "  Ay."  "  Are  you  sorry  ?  "  "  No- 
where  to  go,  no  home,"  the  old  man  said, 
pushing  down  his  spectacles  to  look  at 
me,  and  then  picking  at  the  brown  bread 
while  he  talked,  much  as  an  old  woman 
knits.  "Only  got  a  sister,  she's  got 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  herself,  don't 
want  me ;  no  wife,  no  child,  may  as  well 
be  in  prison.  I 'm  sixty-four  years  of  age. " 
"  You  don't  mean  to  give  any  trouble,  eh  ? 
You're  going  to  behave  yourself  ?  "  "  Look 
here,"  said  he,  laying  a  couple  of  knubbly 
fingers  on  my  arm,  I  was  sitting  beside 
him,  "  I'm  One  of  the  quietest  old  men 
ever  stepped,  don't  give  nobody  any 
trouble.  Ask  the  police  at  Bastow,  they'll 
tell  you  I'm  one  of  the  quietest  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life ;  always  was  and  always 
mean  to  be."  A  kindly  light  gleamed  over 
bis  goatish  old  face,  while,  the  policeman 
laughed  and  nodded  his  head.  "You're 
all  right,"  he  said. 

We  were  talking  last  night  of  juries,  and 
as  to  how  often  their  verdicts  were  wrong. 
Every  one  knows  they  often  acquit  wrong- 
fully;  no  one  could  give  of  his  own  expe- 
rience an  instance  of  a  wrongful  conviction. 
One  of  our  party  who  had  been  present  at 
the  trial,  in  York  Castle  in  1 86 1,  gave  a 
curious  example  of  that  indefinite  some- 
thing, instinct  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on 
which  (in  default  of  actual  evidence)  juries 
often  act,  and  which  as  often  seems  to 
lead  them  right  as  wrong.  A  man  was 
being  tried  for  a  trades  union  outrage  ;  he 
was  charged  with  having  thrown  a  bomb 
into  a  house  where  a  workman  lived  who 
had  refused  to  join  them  ;  he  had  mistaken 
the  house,  thrown  the  bomb  into  a  bed- 
room where  an  old  woman  was  asleep,  the 
bomb  had  exploded  and  killed  her.  The 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  not 
conclusive,  but  seemed  tolerably  strong. 
A  girl  living  opposite  had  heard  the  crash, 
had  looked  out  and  seen  a  man  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  prisoner  running  away; 
would  not  swear  positively,  but  to  the 
best  of  her  belief  that  was  the  man.  An- 
other witness  swore  to  him  more  positive- 
ly ;  for,  running  away  along  the  side  of  the 
wall,  his  coat  had  caught  in  a  hook  outside 
a  butcher's  shop,  this  happening  in  a  low 
quarter  of  Sheffield,  and  turning  to  disen- 
gage it  the  moon  fell  full  on  his  face,  and 


that  was  the  man,  she  was  sure,  the  man 
in  the  dock.  Moreover,  in  his  lodgings 
was  found  a  coat,  admittedly  the  prison- 
er's, with  just  such  a  tear.  Notwithstand- 
ing, the  jury  acquitted  him,  and  with  a 
shout  he  threw  his  cap  up  to  the  gallery 
and  was  carried  off  in  a  carriage  and  pair 
by  his  rejoicing  trades  union  brethren. 
Now,  in  1064  these  outrages  were  exam- 
ined into  by  a  committee  sitting  at  Shef- 
field, and  an  indemnity  was  given  to  any 
one  giving  evidence  before  them;  when 
not  only  was  it  proved  that  the  prisoner  of 
1 861  had  not  thrown  the  bomb,  by  the  man  . 
coming  forward  who  had,  but  it  was  also 
clear  that  the  witnesses  at  his  trial  were 
right;  he  had  been  in  the  street  at  the 
time,  and  hearing  the  explosion  and  run- 
ning away,  just  as  any  one  else  might  have 
done,  had!  been  seen,  and  had  torn  his  coat 
exactly  in  the  manner  described.  The  jury 
were  fight,  though  there  wasn't  probably 
another  soul  in  court  except  themselves 
and  the  prisoner  who  thought  them  so. 

One  hears  a  good  many  tales  on  circuit 
and  can't  tell  how  many  of  them  are  known 
outside  the  profession,  or  are  worth  repro- 
ducing. Here's  an  instance.  A  prisoner 
was  being  tried  for  his  life  in  the  days 
when  horse-stealing  was  a  capital  offence; 
the  evidence  was  all  against  him  and  he 
had  no  defence  but  an  alibi ;  swore  it  was 
a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  that  he  was  a 
sailor  and  was  away  in  the  West  Indies 
on  some  cutting-out  expedition  at  the  time 
when  the  affair  happened;  thousands  of 
miles  away  and  knew  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  Just  before  the  vital,  or  lethal, 
moment  of  sentence,  prisoner  catches 
sight  of  a  bluff,  sailor-like  gentleman  doz- 
ing in  the  magistrates'  seats.  "  Lieutenant 
Maintop,  ahoy,"  he  shouts,  "the  man  who 
can  prove  my  innocence."  Sailor-like 
man  wakes  with  a  start,  rubs  his  eyes,  is 
requested  by  the  judge  to  recognize  the 
prisoner,  who  excitedly  calls  to  him  that 
he  is  Jack  Bowline  of  H.M.S.  Thunder, 
one  of  the  boat's  crew  who  cut  out  the 
French  frigates  in  Porto  Rico  Bay.  Sailor- 
like man,  flustered  at  being  so  suddenly 
woke  and  finding  all  eyes  fixed  on  him, 
declares  in  his  hearty  honest  fashion  that 
though  there  certainly  was  a  Jack  Bowline 
in  his  watch,  and  one  of  the  aforesaid 
crew,  he  does  not  recognize  him  in  the 
prisoner.  Increasing,  overpowering  ex- 
citement of  the  prisoner,  who  like  allmen 
"will  give  all  that  he  hath  for  his  life;" 
sailor-like  distress  of  the  lieutenant,  torn 
between  the  determination  to  say  nothing 
but  the  absolute  truth  and  the  desire  to 
save  a  fellow-creature's  life.    At  last,  says 
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be,  "if  the  man  is  Bowline  he  will  be 
easily  identified  by  a  cut  on  the  back  of 
his  head  from  a  French  cutlass  which  he 
got  under  my  very  nose  in  that  very  expe- 
dition, and  fell  back  into  my  arms.'1  Pris- 
oner's bead  examined,  just  such  a  cut ; 
triumphant  acquittal ;  Bowline  and  the 
lieutenant  leave  the  town  together  in  a 
chaise  and  pair ;  cheers  and  subscription 
of  thirty  guineas  for  the  poor  ill-used  sailor 
prisoner.  Three  months  later  they  were 
both  hanged  for  highway  robbery,  prisoner 
and  witness.  Lieutenant  Maintop  and 
Jack  Bowline  were  old  accomplices  in 
crime,  the  alibi  and  business  of  recogni- 
tion was  a  well-arranged  plant  Vivent  les 
guenxt 

Northampton:  November  26. —  It  is 
half  past  eight  at  night  and  we  have  been 
sitting  since  nine  this  morning.  How 
sombre  and  dramatic  justice  seems  at  such 
an  hour;  the  moisture  running  down  the 
black  windows,  a  hard  frost  outside,  can- 
dles guttering  on  the  bench,  yellow  gas 
ponderously  hanging  from  the  heavy  stuc- 
coed Jacobean  ceiling,  and,  lurking  every- 
where in  the  dark  and  crowded  court, 
vengeful  shadows,  as  though  shapes  de- 
manding sentence  on  the  wretched  men  in 
the  dock.  The  governor  of  the  gaol 
grasps  the  spikes  and  begs  and  prays  for 
mercy;  he  seems,  poor  creature,  abso- 
lutely to  writhe  with  terror  and  apprehen- 
sion ;  the  herbalist,  with  his  bad  Japanese 
head,  sticks  his  hands  in  his  hideous  as- 
trakan  market-place-lecturer's  coat,  and 
assumes  an  aspect  of  vicious  defiance. 
Provincial  vice,  is  there  anything  in  the 
world  so  loathly  ?  Why  is  it  people,  even 
men  so  sensible  as  poets,  are  always 
chanting  country  virtue  and  city  vice.  In 
my  experience,  not  altogether  small,  crime 
is  infinitely  worse  at  an  ordinary  assize 
than  at  the  Old  Bailey.  And  as  tor  your 
Rosiere  or  reputable  Queen  of  the  May,  I 
will  engage  to  get  you  one  a  good  deal 
sounder  in  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  or 
Westbourne  Grove  than  in  any  of  these 
midland  villages  or  towns. 

The  governor  and  herbalist  get  ten 
years'  penal  servitude  each,  and  the  court 
filters  away.  When  I  return  in  a  few 
minutes  to  get  a  book  I  left,  I  hear  them 
In  the  emptiness  from  outside  yelling  the 
evening  papers.  A  court  attendant  is 
picking  up  pieces  of  paper  and  another  put- 
ing  the  chairs  straight  on  the  bench.  Below 
the  dock,  crushed  and  vacant,  still  sits 
the  prisoner's  son.  I  saw  him  when  his 
father  was  being  sentenced  sitting  so,  his 
hand  covering  his  face.  Now  he  stares 
straight  in  front  of  him.    The  shadows 
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seem  to  be  closing  in  upon  him  where  he 
sits  under  the  solitary  gas.  Presently  one 
of  the  attendants  will  touch  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  tell  him  he  is  going  to  lock 
up  the  courts,  and  he  will  stagger  out  into 
the  bitter  cold  of  the  world  with  a  frozen 
heart. 

It  is  often  strange,  as  one  saunters 
among  the  shops  in  these  circuit  towns, 
to  come  upon  the  witnesses,  or  even  the 
prisoner  just  acquitted,  as  often  one  does, 
going  about  their  ordinary  business,  buy- 
ing note-paper  or  sausage  rolls,  just  as  we 
all  have  to  do,  however  much  of  tragedy 
there  may  be  in  our  lives.  Here's  a  man 
coming  towards  me  across  the  market- 
place eating  something  out  of  a  paper 
bag,  whom  I  left  just  now  in  the  dock 
being  tried  for  his  life;  it  was  a  question 
whether  he  shot  his  sweetheart  or  she  shot 
herself,  and  the  jury  have  given  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Here's  a  stout,  puce- 
faced  man  considering  with  his  pretty 
daughter  whether  he'll  buy  a  tin  of  salmon 
outside  the  grocer's,  who  were  both  of 
them  just  now  the  chief  witnesses  in  a 
trial  that  will  be  one  of  the  traditions  of 
the  country-side.  Here's  the  doctor  get- 
ting quietly  into  his  gig,  who  just  this 
moment  was  piecing  the  fragments  of  a 
broken  skull  on  the  ledge  of  the  witness- 
box  and  tracing  the  course  of  the  bullet 
for  us ;  and  a  mother  taking  her  daughter 
to  the  station  who  "but  for  some  mysteri- 
ous good  fortune  might  have  had  penal 
servitude  for  life  for  killing  her  child. 
And  so,  whether  one  knows  it  or  not, 
everywhere  and  every  day  we  are  rubbing 
shoulders  in  the  streets  and  theatres  with 
tragedy;  as  I  in  Kensington  Gardens 
often  meet  a  strolling  vague  old  lady  who 
drank  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Indian 
mutiny;  hid  for  months,  disguised  as  a 
native,  in  groves  and  ruined  temples,  and 
now  goes  to  the  stores  and  afternoon 
performances  just  as  any  other  old  Bays- 
water  dame  whose  greatest  trouble  has 
been  a  burst  water-pipe,  or  an  infectious 
sickness  at  the  seaside. 

Leicester :  November  29. — Tite  de  vision- 
naire,  a  sort  of  minor  prophet,  a  Leices- 
tershire Habakkuk,  mumbling  and  moan- 
ing; with  his  shock  colorless  hair  and 
beard,  his  great  hooked  white  nose  and 
thin  cheeks ;  farmer,  used  to  lie  in  bed  all 
day,  imagining  himself  dying,  roused  him- 
self late  one  evening  to  get  the  gun  out  of 
the  parlor  and  shoot  at  his  brother-in-law 
saying  good-night  in  the  dining-room; 
brother-in-law,  all  plastered  and  starred 
about  the  head  and  neck,  says  there  had 
been  no  quarrel ;  Habakkuk  plainly  mad. 
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It  appears  he  believed  himself  to  have 
heart  disease,  due  to  lifting  a  sack  three 
years  ago,  since  when  he  has  been  mainly 
in  bed,  eating  and  drinking,  moaning  and 
dozing.  The  little  servant  of  the  farm 
tells  us  he  always  kept  his  hand  over  his 
heart,  had  worn  quite  a  place  there  in  his 
clothes,  rubbed  off  all  the  buttons  of  his 
coats  and  waistcoats;  was  always  com- 
plaining of  himself  and  life,  and  very 
nghtly.  There  are  more  of  such  lives  be- 
ing lived  than  one  would  imagine;  poor 
creatures  drifting  into  madness  between 
the  sheets.  I  knew  an  old  lady  who  for 
years  turned  absolutely  night  into  day; 
breakfasted  at  half  past  eight  in  the  even- 
ing, dined  at  one,  tea  at  five,  and  supper 
at  seven  in  the  morning;  then  to  bed 
again.  The  servants  were  told  of  it  when 
they  were  engaged,  and  seem  rather  to 
have  enjoyed  it.  They  got  into  the  habit 
of  sleeping  between  mealtimes  and  had 
the  whole  day  to  themselves.  The  old 
lady  used  to  write  her  letters,  read  a  good 
deal  and  walk  out  about  the  grounds, 
moon  or  not. 

As  for  Habakkuk  the  jury  find  him 
mad  and  he  stumbles  moaning  below, 
shortly  to  become  violent  and  encased  in 
a  straight-waistcoat. 

A  village  quarrel  next;  gossip  Tib 
charges  gossip  Joan  with  breaking  and 
entering  and  stealing  a  ham,  one  of  two 
but  recently  cured.  She  produces  the 
fellow  to  it,  and  the  jury  are  called  upon 
to  compare  it  with  the  remains  found  in 
the  prisoner  Joan's  cottage.  They  turn 
it  this  way  and  that  and  pronounce  unani- 
mously that  the  two  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  pig.  Discomfiture  of  Tid,  who 
wraps  the  ham  in  her  apron,  rubs  her  nose 
and  leaves  the  court  talking  virulently  to 
herself. 

The  Castle i  November  30.  —  The  grey 
court,  with  its  fragments  of  ancient  Nor- 
man work  peering  in,  waits  the  judge.  A 
far  flourish  of  trumpets,  another  nearer  — 
The  King  drinks  to  Hamlet  /  —  the  judge 
enters,  bows ;  crime  shuffles  up  to  be  tried 
and  sentenced.  First,  the  farm-girl,  with 
swollen,  crying  face,  who  shamefully  hid 
ber  child.  While  she  mops  her  poor 
shapeless  cheeks,  the  judge  with  a  few 
kindly  sentences  hands  her  over  to  her 
father  to  look  after;  she  is  to  come  up 
for  judgment  when  called  upon.  And  next 
a  city  Miss  who  did  much  the  same,  and 
looks  as  though  it  were  not  the  first  time 
she  had  been  in  such  a  position.  Was 
lodging  quietly  in  a  respectable  house 
when  a  watch  was  missed ;  box  in  her 
room  searched  for  it,  body  of  a  child  found  I 


there,  might  have  been  dead  some  weeks ; 
truly,  from  that  box  the  death-watch  might 
have  been  heard  and  directed  their  search. 
She  gets  three  months  and  appears  to 
have  expected  more. 

And  now  tragedy,  veritable  tragedy,  as 
I  understand  it.  The  prisoner,  a  young 
surgeon,  bends  his  head  over  the  edge  of 
the  dock  while  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution, emotionless  and  even,  reads  the 
letters  and  unfolds  the  melancholy,  nay, 
terrible  story.  How  flat  and  bald  the  dar- 
ling sweetheart^  faithful  lover \  I  worship 
yout  I  adore  you,  with  all  my  love  forever 
andever%  sound  in  that  horsehair  voice. 
The  prisoner  listens  as  though  he  had 
never  heard  them  before  ;  I  can  see  (shall 
I  ever  forget?)  his  young  face,  his  dusty 
hair,  his  pincenez,  his  chestnut  mous- 
tache, drawn  cheeks,  and  unshaven  chin. 
You  may  see  such  young  fellows  at  the 
seaside  with  the  girls  they  are  engaged  to 
marry;  they  are  going  to  wait  a  little,  to 
get  an  appointment,  to  buy  a  practice,  then 
to  marry  and  live  happy  ever  after.  They 
come  of  what  are  called  "  nice  people,"  of 
the  best  middle-class  and  suburban  types. 
You  may  see  them  in  the  dress  circle  at 
the  Haymarket  and  merry  at  the  German 
Reed's,  and  laughing  in  the  underground 
after  afternoon  performances ;  they  read 
and  think  a  little  for  themselves  and 
throng  the  Academy  in  June;  if  tragedy 
lurk  anywhere  you  do  not  think  of  it  with 
them,  nor  ever  conceive  them  as  now  the 
young  fellow  sits  in  that  stained  dock,  des- 
perately fighting  for  his  liberty. 

It  is  the  young  Lord  Hamlet  who  hath 
betrayed  the  fair  Ophelia,  in  the  country 
rectory,  amid  all  the  pleasant  throng  of 
tennis  parties  and  village  concerts  and 
cheerful  neighborly  at-homes ;  there  being 
no  shrewd  Polonius  to  warn  her  tender 
inexperience  —  she  was  only  eighteen  — 

When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows ; 

nothing  but  the  light  of  her  great  and  con- 
stant love,  poor  soul,  to  lead  her  wrong. 
O  Rose  of  May  /  the  fair  Ophelia  goes 
mad ;  acute  mania,  the  doctor  tells  me ; 
and  Laertes  brooding  in  the  lonely  rectory, 
all  dark  now  to  her  happy  laughter  and 
bright  face,  lights  on  all  the  horrors  of  the 
story  among  the  letters  in  her  desk,  and 
the  young  Lord  Hamlet  is  arrested.  What 
he  must  be  suffering  as  he  sits  there,  I 
dare  not  think ;  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  six  at  night,  he  sits  with  folded  arms 
watching  his  liberty  beaten  like  a  shuttle- 
cock back  from  counsel  to  counsel,  now 
high,  now  low.    How  sublime  the  mercy 
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it  seems  to  me  that  has  clouded  the  poor 
Ophelia's  wits  that  she  knows  nothing  of 
it;  she  thinks  herself  happy,  I  am  told, 
away  in  the  asylum,  runs  to  the  window 
and  claps  her  hands,  believes  her  lover 
with  her ;  her  mind  has  grown  bird-like, 
leaping  and  twittering ;  now  will  they 
keep  from  her,  when  she  grows  sane,  the 
tragedy  of  its  interval  ? 

I  stand  in  her  father's  church,  against 
the  organ  which  she  always  played  on 
Sunday;  for,  moved  to  profound  pity,  I 
paid  a  melancholy  pilgrimage  to  rectory 
and  village,  of  which  I  seem  to  know  so 
much  from  reading  so  many  of  her  letters 
to  her  lover.  It  is  a  day  of  black  and  bit- 
ter frost,  and  I  have  walked  four  miles 
from  the  station  across  a  silent  country  to 
a  silent  village.  The  blacksmith  has  the 
key  of  the  church  and  lets  me  in.  She 
was  a  fine  singer,  he  says,  and  always 
had  a  kind  word  for  every  one.  He  won- 
ders who  I  am  who  want  to  see  so  unpre- 
tentious a  place  of  worship,  and  ask  so 
many  questions  about  Miss  May.  The 
house  door  of  the  rectory  opens  on  to  the 
churchyard ;  yes,  that's  Miss  May's  dog. 
I  was  sure  it  was,  he  comes  to  me  when  I 
call  his  name.  That  is  her  room,  with  the 
blinds  half  down  and  the  bulrushes  show- 
ing in  the  corner.  I  recognize  the  lime- 
tree  outside,  in  which  she  tells  her  lover 
of  the  nightingale  that  sang  on  the  top- 
most boughs  on  the  night  of  her  new- 
found happiness,  when  they  were  first 
engaged.  The  bird  was  singing  to  her 
only,  she  was  sure,  and  so  she  would  not 
wake  her  little  sister  to  listen.  Never  was 
a  brighter,  better  nature  wrecked  upon  the 
shoals  of  passion ;  in  all  the  letters  I  read, 
extending  over  many  months,  breathing 
so  devoted  and  unselfish  a  love,  there  was 
not  one  word  in  them  one  would  not  have 
wished  one's  sister  to  write ;  not  one  word 
of  pretence  or  affectation,  but  the  beating 
of  a  great  heart  through  them  all,  beating 
like  a  bird  against  the  meshes  of  a  net. 
And  most  pitiful  of  all,  when  insanity  be- 
gins and  the  poor  writing  begins  to  get 
hurried  and  shapeless,  when  she  breaks 
into  incoherent  passages  of  Scripture  and 
speaks  of  her  mother  who  died  when  she 
was  a  child  —  "there  is  the  door  banging 
again,"  she  writes,  "they  never  think  of 
poor  mother's  head ; "  and  describes  her, 
pale  and  worn,  as  she  sees  her,  dead  so 
many  years,  working  at  a  sewing-machine. 
She  cannot  sleep  and  she  gets  up  early  to 
write  a  novel  —  "  The  Farewell  of  Love." 
Her  hands  are  so  hot  she  must  take  off 
her  rings  and  wash  them  again.  The  wind 
is  crying  round  the  angle  of  the  house ;  it 


cried  so  when  she  lay  here  ill,  and  induced 
her  greatly  to  self-pity.  "Come  to  me, 
Jack,"  she  moans ;  "  the  last  time  I  saw 
you,  the  firelight  was  shining  on  your 
glasses  and  something  snapped  at  my 
heart  when  you  looked  back  at  me  from 
the  door ; "  and  "  come  to  me,"  she  moans, 
when  they  take  her  to  the  sea  to  try  what 
that  will  do,  "  come  to  me  and  I  will  show 
you  my  mother's  grave ;  I  have  not  been 
there  since  I  was  a  little  one  in  black." 

The  young  surgeon  is  acquitted,  after 
an  obstinate  fight  among  the  jury.  He 
steps  out  of  the  dock  a  free  man,  gaunt 
and  haggard,  so  marked  with  that  long 
agony  that  by  those  marks  alone  I  should 
know  him.  He  is  only  four-and  twenty,  and 
as  yet  not  altogether  corrupt  His  youth, 
as  with  other  diseases,  is  in  his  favor. 

A  word  in  thine  ear,  Lord  Hamlet  If, 
when  the  fair  Ophelia  grows  sane  again, 
ceases  the  singing  of  her  pitiful  little 
songs,  thou  art  not  at  her  side,  thy  whole 
life  hers,  thine  only  endeavor  to  make  her 
forget  the  sorrowful  past,  thou  shouldst 
be  cast  headlong  from  the  platform  of 
Elsinore,  the  prey  of  every  obscene  bird 
that  cares  for  carrion.     Look  to  it. 

Warwick :  December  16.  —  Murder, 
quiet  and  inoffensive,  in  a  white  slop; 
killed  an  old  woman  with  a  coal  hammer, 
because  she  was  always  "nagging"  him, 
and  charged  him  finally  with  stealing  a 
pair  of  her  stockings.  He's  sixty-three, 
scavenger,  employed  by  the  corporation  of 
Birmingham,  and  is  described  by  all  the 
witnesses  as  a  peaceable,  hard-working  old 
soul,  except  when  he's  got  the  beer  in 
him,  and  then  he's  nasty.  It  is  murder 
reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  and 
there's  no  way  out  but  death.  He  stands 
up  to  receive  sentence  and  I  see  no  sign  of 
fear  in  him  except  just  one  catch  of  the 
breath ;  the  white  slop  just  heaves  once 
and  with  all  submission  he  walks  below. 
He  will  have  three  weeks  in  which  to  pre- 
pare for  the  great  change,  and  with  a  firm 
step  he  will  walk  to  the  scaffold.  These 
menvalways  die  with  great  fortitude,  or  in- 
sensi bi li ty,  whichever  i t  may  be.  The  fact 
is  I  think  they  are  dead,  have  died,  long 
before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner. 

In  the  old  days  condemned  men  were 
generally  hanged  the  day  after  sentence. 
They  used  to  pray  for  a  "  long  day,"  which 
meant  eight-and-forty  hours;  it  was  the 
most  they  got.  Captain  John  Donellao, 
who  was  sentenced  in  this  very  court  for 
the  poisoning  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir 
Theodosius  Houghton,  with  laurel  water 
in  1 78 1,  was  condemned  late  on  a  Friday 
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night  and  banged  on  the  Monday.  No 
doubt  his  position  secured  him  the  respite, 
that  and  Sunday  intervening.  A  flashy 
scoundrel,  I  imagine,  for  he  was  known  as 
Diamond  Donellan. 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  a  couple  of  "smash- 
ers "  in  the  dock,  male  and  female  makers 
and  issuers  of  false  coin.  The  detective, 
who  is  quite  young  and  looks  like  the  most 
youthful  of  the  clerks  in  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, displays  all  their  paraphernalia  just 
as  he  swooped  down  on  them ;  mould  in 
the  oven  with  a  florin  baking  in  it,  files, 
battery,  bottles  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid,  and  ground  glass  that  is  mixed  with 
the  pewter  to  give  the  coins  a  proper  me- 
tallic ring.  A  very  unfortunate  moment 
for  the  police  to  pay  a  morning  call,  just 
as  the  male  smasher  was  spooning  the 
metal  into  a  mould  and  the  female  polish- 
ing up  the  edges  of  a  duffing  shilling  with 
a  file.  Asked  for  an  explanation,  the  pris- 
oner declares  they  are  all  the  property  of 
one  Crowley,  whom  only  that  morning  he 
had  discovered  to  be  "  a  crooked  man ; " 
had,  in  consequence,  ordered  out  of  his 

{>lace,  but  who  had  begged  just  to  be  al- 
owed  to  remain  till  night,  till  he  could  find 
another  home  for  his  nefarious  trade.  In 
the  mean  time,  Crowley  out  looking  tor  an- 
other place,  enter  the  police,  and  the  pris- 
oner, most  innocent  and  unfortunate  of 
men,  is  apprehended.  On  looking  over  his 
record  I  nnd  he's  been  a  smasher  for  years, 
is  only  just  out  of  penal  servitude  for  it,  into 
which  he  returns  for  another  five  years. 
The  woman  is  mercifully  acquitted  and  re- 
sumes her  business  of  selling  paper  flags. 
The  cruelty  of  the  smasher  lies  in  his  pass- 
ing the  coin  among  the  poor ;  he  goes  and 
buys  a  bottle  of  ginger  beer  for  a  penny 
and  leaves  the  unhappy  widow  to  do  the 
best  she  can  with  the  base  shilling  with 
which  he  pays  for  it. 

One  sees  glimpses  of  droll  interiors  in 
these  circuit  trials,  at  which  one  doesn't 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  That 
determined-looking  woman  of  five-and- 
forty  is  a  charwoman  who  tried  to  poi- 
son her  mistress,  the  wife  of  a  doctor  at 
Leamington.  It  sounds  tragic  enough, 
but  there's  a  good  deal  of  comedy  mingled 
with  it.  The  doctor  looks  like  the  white 
knight  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and 
begins  by  informing  the  court  that  his 
views  of  the  oath  are  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  that  he 
is  equally  ready  to  swear  or  to  affirm. 
When  the  corrosive  sublimate  is  produced 
be  asks  for  the  bottle,  puts  it  in  his  coat- 
tail  pocket  and  acts  (in  a  manner  to  kill 
you  laughing)  the  whole  scene  in  which 


he  suddenly  charged  the  woman  with 
the  crime.  It  appears  she  made  up  ber 
mind  that  when  her  mistress  was  out  of 
the  way  her  position  in  the  household 
would  be  improved.  She  gave  it  her  first 
in  tea,  too  much,  so  she  was  only  violently 
sick ;  then,  perhaps  doubtful  of  its  prop- 
erties, notwithstanding  the  label,  tried  it 
on  a  favorite  white  rat  whose  happiness 
it  was  to  breakfast  with  her  mistress  in 
bed,  and,  the  rat  dying  at  once,  tried  it 
again  in  brandy  and  water.  "  Oh,  dear  1 " 
says  the  lady,  "  that  tastes  like  the  tea." 
Furthermore,  like  all  embryo  poisoners, 
she  goes  about  saying  her  mistress  is  on 
the  point  of  death,  and  tells  the  milkman 
she  has  heard  death-tokens,  steps  about 
the  house  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any- 
one. She  gets  fifteen  years'  penal  servi- 
tude and  starts  back  as  if  you  had  slapped 
her  face.  The  man  who  shaves  me  tells 
me  the  sentence  is  considered  very  severe, 
but  can  give  no  other  reason  than  that 
public  opinion  does  not  think  very  highly 
of  the  doctor's  household.  The  truth  is 
thev  are  as  strange  a  trio,  father,  mother, 
ana  sou,  as  ever  were  seen,  with  their  odd 
clothes  and  odd  manners ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  any  one  of  them  should  be  re- 
moved by  poison. 

I  asked  the  governor  of  the  gaol  after- 
wards if  the  woman  had  spoken,  had  in 
any  way  confessed  her  guilt  and  the  jus- 
tice of  her  sentence.  Sometimes  prison- 
ers confess  and  show  their  contrition 
strangely  enough.  I  knew  a  man  in  the 
service  who  was  shot  by  one  of  the  men , 
in  his  company.  The  murderer  had  a 
grudge  against  the  sergeant  and  meant 
to  kill  him,  but  the  sergeant  not  appearing 
that  morning  at  the  butts,  the  man  shot 
the  superior  officer,  having  no  sort  of 
grudge  against  him.  Just  before  he  was 
executed  he  wrote  to  the  father  of  my 
poor  friend  to  ask  his  forgiveness,  said 
that  he  knew  that  nothing  he  could  say  or 
do  could  atone  for  such  a  crime,  but  that 
if  he  would  only  accept  from  him  a  white 
bull-terrier  pup  that  had  always  been  to 
him  his  dearest  possession,  he  should  at 
least  die  tolerably  happy. 

Again,  how  odd  a  confession  sometimes 
escapes  them,  a  cri  du  ccsur  that  a  few 
moments  earlier  would  have  effectually 
knotted  the  rope !  Prisoner  was  being 
tried  for  murder;  evidence  against  him 
purely  circumstantial ;  part  of  it,  a  hat 
found  near  the  scene  of  the  crime;  an 
ordinary  round  black  hat,  but  sworn  to  as 
the  prisoner's.  Counsel  for  the  defence, 
of  course,  made  much  of  the  commonness 
of  the  hat.    "  You,  gentlemen,  no  doubt 
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each  of  you  possess  such  a  hat,  of  the  most 
ordinary  make  and  shape.  Beware  how 
you  condemn  a  fellow  creature  to  a  shame- 
ful death  on  such  a  piece  of  evidence," — 
and  so  on.  So  the  man  was  acquitted. 
Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  dock,  with  the 
most  touching  humility  and  simplicity  he 
pulled  his  hair  and  said,  "If  you  please, 
my  lord,  may  I  'ave  my  'at  ?  " 


From  Macmillan'a  Magazine. 
THE  MAN  WHO  WAS. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Russian  is  a  delightful  person  till  he  tucks 
in  his  shirt.  As  an  Oriental  he  is  charm- 
ing. It  is  only  when  he  insists  upon  being 
treated  as  the  most  Easterly  of  Western 
peoples  instead  of  the  most  Westerly  of 
Easterns  that  he  becomes  a  radical  anom- 
aly extremely  difficult  to  handle.  The 
host  never  knows  which  side  of  his  nature 
is  going  to  turn  up  next. 

Dirkovitch  was  a  Russian  —  a  Russian 
of  the  Russians  —  who  appeared  to  get 
his  bread  by  serving  the  czar  as  an  officer 
in  a  Cossack  regiment  and  corresponding 
for  a  Russian  newspaper  with  a  name  that 
was  never  twice  alike.  He  was  a  hand- 
some young  Oriental  fond  of  wandering 
through  unexplored  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  he  arrived  in  India  from  nowhere  in 
particular.  At  least  no  living  man  could 
ascertain  whether  it  was  by  way  of  Balkh, 
Badakshan,  Chitral,  Beluchistan,  or  Ne- 
paul,  or  anywhere  else.  The  Indian  gov- 
ernment being  in  an  unusually  affable 
mood  gave  orders  that  he  was  to  be  civilly 
treated  and  shown  everything  that  was  to 
be  seen.  So  he  drifted,  talking  bad  En- 
glish and  worse  French,  from  one  city  to 
another  till  he  foregathered  with  her  Maj- 
esty's White  Hussars  in  the  city  of  Pe- 
shawur  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  that 
narrow  sword-cut  in  the  hills  that  men  call 
the  Khyber  Pass.  He  was  undoubtedly 
an  officer,  and  he  was  decorated  after  the 
manner  of  the  Russians  with  little  en- 
amelled crosses,  and  he  could  talk,  and 
(though  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
merits)  he  had  been  given  up  as  a  hope- 
less task,  or  cask,  by  the  Black  Tyrone 
who  individually  and  collectively  with  hot 
whiskey  and  honey,  mulled  brandy,  and 
mixed  spirits  of  every  kind  had  striven 
in  all  hospitality  to  make  him  drunk.  And 
when  the  Black  Tyrone,  who  are  exclu- 
sively Irish,  fail  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
head  of  a  foreigner  —  that  foreigner  is 
certain  to  be  a  superior  man. 


The  White  Hussars  were  as  conscien- 
tious in  choosing  their  wine  as  in  charging 
the  enemy.  All  that  they  possessed, 
including  some  wondrous  brandy,  was 
placed  at  the  absolute  disposition  of 
Dirkovitch,  and  he  enjoyed  himself 
hugely  —  even  more  than  among  the 
Black  Ty  rones. 

But  he  remained  distressingly  European 
through  it  all.  The  White  Hussars  were 
44  My  dear  true  friends,"  44  Fellow-soldiers 
glorious"  and  "Brothers  inseparable.19 
He  would  unburden  himself  by  the  hour 
on  the  glorious  future  that  awaited  the 
combined  arms  of  England  and  Russia 
when  their  hearts  and  their  territories 
should  run  side  by  side  and  the  great 
mission  of  civilizing  Asia  should  begin. 
That  was  unsatisfactory,  because  Asia  is 
not  going  to  be  civilized  after  the  methods 
of  the  West.  There  is  too  much  Asia 
and  she  is  too  old.  You  cannot  reform  a 
lady  of  many  lovers,  and  Asia  has  been 
perfectly  insatiable  in  her  flirtations  afore 
time.  She  will  never  attend  Sunday 
school  or  learn  to  vote  save  with  swords 
for  tickets. 

Dirkovitch  knew  this  as  well  as  any 
one  else,  but  it  suited  him  to  talk  special- 
correspondency  and  to  make  himself  as 
genial  as  he  could.  Now  and  then  he  vol- 
unteered a  little,  a  very  little,  information 
about  his  own  sotnia  of  Cossacks,  left 
apparently  to  look  after  themselves  some- 
where at  the  back  of  beyond.  He  had 
done  rough  work  in  central  Asia,  and  had 
seen  rather  more  help-yourself  fighting 
than  most  men  of  his  years.  But  he  was 
careful  never  to  betray  his  superiority, 
and  more  than  careful  to  praise  on  all  oc- 
casions the  appearance,  drill,  uniform,  and 
organization  of  her  Majesty's  White  Hus- 
sars. And  indeed  they  were  a  regiment 
to  be  admired.  When  Mrs.  Durgan, 
widow  of  the  late  Sir  John  Durgan,  arrived 
in  their  station,  and  after  a  short  time  had 
been  proposed  to  by  every  single  man  at 
mess,  she  put  the  public  sentiment  very 
neatly  when  she  explained  that  they  were 
all  so  nice  that  unless  she  could  marry 
them  all,  including  the  colonel  and  some 
majors  already  married,  she  was  not  go- 
ing to  content  herself  with  one  hussar. 
Wherefore  she  wedded  a  little  man  in  a 
rifle  regiment,  being  by  nature  contradic- 
tious ;  and  the  White  Hussars  were  going 
to  wear  crape  on  their  arms,  but  compro- 
mised by  attending  the  wedding  in  full 
force,  and  lining  the  aisle  with  unutterable 
reproach.  She  had  jilted  them  all —  from 
Basset-Holmer  the  senior  captain  to  little 
Mildred  the  junior  subaltern,  who  could 
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have  given  ber  four  thousand  a  year  and 
a  title. 

The  only  persons  who  did  not  share  the 
general  regard  for  the  White  Hussars 
were  a  few  thousand  gentlemen  of  Jewish 
extraction  who  lived  across  the  border, 
and  answered  to  the  name  of  Pathan. 
Tbey  had  once  met  the  regiment  officially 
and  for  something  less  than  twenty  min- 
utes, but  the  interview,  which  was  compli- 
cated with  many  casualties,  had  filled  them 
with  prejudice.  They  even  called  the 
White  Hussars  children  of  the  devil  and 
sons  of  persons  whom  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  to  meet  in  decent  soci- 
ety. Yet  they  were  not  above  making 
their  aversion  fill  their  money-belts.  The 
regiment  possessed  carbines  —  beautiful 
Martini-Henri  carbines  that  would  lob  a 
bullet  into  an  enemy's  camp  at  one  thou- 
sand yards,  and  were  even  handier  than 
the  long  rifle.  Therefore  they  were  cov- 
eted all  along  the  border,  and  since  de- 
mand inevitably  breeds  supply  they  were 
supplied  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb  for 
exactly  their  weight  in  coined  silver  — 
seven  and  one-half  pounds  weight  of 
rupees,  or  sixteen  pounds  sterling  reckon- 
ing the  rupee  at  par.  They  were  stolen 
at  night  by  snaky-haired  thieves  who 
crawled  on  their  stomachs  under  the  nose 
of  the  sentries ;  they  disappeared  mys- 
teriously from  locked  arm-racks,  and  in 
the  hot  weather  when  all  the  barrack  doors 
and  windows  were  open  they  vanished  like 
puffs  of  their  own  smoke.  The  border 
people  desired  them  for  family  vendettas 
and  contingencies.  But  in  the  long,  cold 
nights  of  the  northern  Indian  winter  they 
were  stolen  most  extensively.  The  traffic 
of  murder  was  liveliest  among  the  hills  at 
that  season,  and  prices  ruled  high.  The 
regimental  guards  were  first  doubled  and 
then  trebled.  A  trooper  does  not  much 
care  if  he  loses  a  weapon  —  government 
must  make  it  good  —  but  he  deeply  re- 
sents the  loss  of  his  sleep.  The  regiment 
grew  very  angry,  and  one  rifle-thief  bears 
the  visible  marks  of  their  anger  upon  him 
to  this  hour.  That  incident  stopped  the 
burglaries  for  a  time,  and  the  guards  were 
reduced  accordingly,  and  the  regiment 
devoted  itself  to  polo  with  unexpected 
results ;  for  it  beat  by  two  goals  to  one 
that  very  terrible  polo  corps  the  Lushkar 
Light  Horse,  though  the  latter  had  four 
ponies  apiece  for  a  short  hour's  fight,  as 
well  as  a  native  officer  who  played  like  a 
lambent  flame  across  the  ground. 

They  gave  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the 
event.  The  Lushkar  team  came,  and 
Dirkovitch  came,  in  the  fullest  full  uni- 


form of  a  Cossack  officer,  which  is  as  full 
as  a  dressing-gown,  and  was  introduced  to 
the  Lushkars,  and  opened  his  eyes  as  he 
regarded.  They  were  lighter  men  than 
the  Hussars  and  they  carried  themselves 
with  the  swing  that  is  the  peculiar  right 
of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  and  all 
Irregular  Horse.  Like  everything  else  in 
the  service  it  has  to  be  learnt,  but  unlike 
many  things,  it  is  never  forgotten,  and 
remains  on  the  body  till  death. 

The  great  beam-roofed  mess-room  of 
the  White  Hussars  was  a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered. All  the  mess  plate  was  out 
on  the  long  table  —  the  same  table  that 
had  served  up  the  bodies  of  five  officers 
after  a  forgotten  fight  long  and  long  ago 
—  the  dingy,  battered  standards  faced  the 
door  of  entrance,  clumps  of  winter  roses 
lay  between  the  silver  candlesticks,  and 
the  portraits  of  eminent  officers  deceased 
looked  down  on  their  successors  from  be- 
tween the  heads  of  sambhur,  nilghai, 
markhor,  and,  pride  of  all  the  mess,  two 
grinning  snow-leopards  that  had  cost  Bas- 
set-Holmer  four  months'  leave  that  he 
might  have  spent  in  England,  instead  of 
on  the  road  to  Thibet  and  the  daily  risk  of 
his  life  by  ledge,  snow-slide,  ana  grassy 
slope. 

The  servants  in  spotless  white  muslin 
and  the  crest  of  their  regiments  on  the 
brow  of  their  turbans  waited  behind  their 
masters,  who  were  clad  in  the  scarlet  and 
gold  of  the  White  Hussars,  and  the  cream 
and  silver  of  the  Lushkar  Light  Horse. 
Dirkovitch's  dull  green  uniform  was  the 
only  dark  spot  at  the  board,  but  his  big 
onyx  eyes  made  up  for  it.  He  was  fra- 
ternizing effusively  with  the  captain  of 
the  Lushkar  team,  who  was  wondering 
how  many  of  Dirkovitch's  Cossacks  his 
own  long,  lathy  down-countrymen  could 
account  for  in  a  fair  charge.  But  one  does 
not  speak  of  these  things  openly. 

The  talk  rose  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  regimental  band  played  between  the 
courses,  as  is  the  immemorial  custom,  till 
all  tongues  ceased  for  a  moment  with  the 
removal  of  the  dinner-slips  and  the  first 
toast  of  obligation,  when  the  colonel  ris- 
ing said,'*  Mr.  Vice,  the  queen,"  and  little 
Mildred  from  the  bottom  of  the  table  an- 
swered, **  The  queen,  God  bless  her,"  and 
the  big  spurs  clanked  as  the  big  men 
heaved  themselves  up  and  drank  the 
queen  upon  whose  pay  they  were  falsely 
supposed  to  settle  their  mess-bills.  That 
sacrament  of  the  mess  never  grows  old, 
and  never  ceases  to  bring  a  lump  into  the 
throat  of  the  listener  wherever  he  be  by 
sea  or  by  land.    Dirkovitch  rose  with  his 
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"  brothers  glorious  "  but  he  could  not  un- 
derstand. No  one  but  an  officer  can  tell 
what  the  toast  means ;  and  the  bulk  have 
more  sentiment  than  comprehension.  Im- 
mediately after  the  little  silence  that  fol- 
lows on  the  ceremony  there  entered  the 
native  officer  who  had  played  for  the  Lush- 
kar  team.  He  could  not  of  course  eat 
with  the  mess,  but  he  came  in  at  dessert, 
all  six  feet  of  him,  with  the  blue  and  sil- 
ver turban  atop,  and  the  big  black  boots 
below.  The  mess  rose  joyously  as  he 
thrust  forward  the  hilt  of  his  sabre  in 
token  of  fealty  for  the  colonel  of  the 
White  Hussars  to  touch,  and  dropped  into 
a  vacant  chair  amid  shouts  of :  "  Rung  ho, 
Hira  Singh ! "  (which  being  translated 
means  '*  Go  in  and  win  ").  "  Did  I  whack 
you  over  the  knee,  old  man  ?  "  "  Ressai- 
oar  Sahib,  what  the  devil  made  you  play 
that  kicking  pig  of  a  pony  in  the  last  ten 
minutes  ?  "  "Shabash,  Ressaidar  Sahib !  " 
Then  the  voice  of  the  colonel,  "  The  health 
of  Ressaidar  Hira  Singh  !  " 

After  the  shouting  had  died  away  Hira 
Singh  rose  to  reply,  for  he  was  the  cadet 
of  a  royal  house,  the  son  of  a  king's  son, 
and  knew  what  was  due  on  these  occa- 
sions. Thus  he  spoke  in  the  vernacular. 
"  Colonel  Sahib  and  officers  of  this  regi- 
ment. Much  honor  have  you  done  me. 
This  will  I  remember.  We  came  down 
from  afar  to  play  you.  But  we  were 
beaten."  ("  No  fault  of  yours,  Ressaidar 
Sahib.  Played  on  our  own  ground  y' 
know.  Your  ponies  were  cramped  from 
the  railway.  Don't  apologize  !  ")  "  There- 
fore perhaps  we  will  come  again  if  it  be 
so  ordained."  ("Hear!  Hearl  Hear,  in- 
deed 1  Bravo !  Hsh  ! ")  "  Then  we  will  play 
you  afresh  "  ("  Happy  to  meet  you.")  "  till 
there  are  left  no  feet  upon  our  ponies. 
Thus  far  for  sport."  He  dropped  one 
hand  on  his  sword-hilt  and  his  eye  wan- 
dered  to  Dirkovitch  lolling  back  in  his 
chair.  "  But  if  by  the  will  of  God  there 
arises  any  other  game  which  is  not  the 
polo  game  then  be  assured,  Colonel  Sahib 
and  officers,  that  we  will  play  it  out  side 
by  side,  though  they?  again  his  eye  sought 
Dirkovitch,  *•  though  they  I  say  have  fifty 
ponies  to  our  one  horse."  And  with  a 
deep-mouthed  Rung  hot  that  sounded 
like  a  musket  butt  on  flagstones  be  sat 
down  amid  leaping  glasses. 

Dirkovitch,  who  had  devoted  himself 
steadily  to  the  brandy  —  the  terrible 
brandy  aforementioned  —  did  not  under- 
stand, nor  did  the  expurgated  translations 
offered  to  him  at  all  convey  the  point. 
Decidedly  Hira  Singh's  was  the  speech  of 
the  evening,  and  the  clamor  might  have 


continued  to  the  dawn  had  it  not  been 
broken  by  the  noise  of  a  shot  without  that 
sent  every  man  feeling  at  his  defenceless 
left  side.  Then  there  was  a  scuffle  and  a 
yell  of  pain. 

"  Carbine-stealing  again  !  "  said  the  ad- 
jutant, calmly  sinking  back  in  his  chair. 
44  This  comes  of  reducing  the  guards.  I 
hope  the  sentries  have  killed  him." 

The  feet  of  armed  men  pounded  on  the 
verandah  flags,  and  it  was  as  though  some- 
thing was  being  dragged. 

44  Why  don't  they  put  him  in  the  cells 
till  the  morning?  "  said  the  colonel  testily. - 
44  See,  if  they've  damaged  him,  sergeant" 

The  mess  sergeant  fled  out  into  the 
darkness  and  returned  with  two  troopers 
and  a  corporal,  all  very  much  perplexed. 

44  Caught  a  man  stealin'  carbines,  sir," 
said  the  corporal.  "  Leastways  'e  was 
crawlin'  towards  the  barricks,  sir,  past  the 
main  road  sentries,  an'  the  sentry  'e  sez, 
sir " 

The  limp  heap  of  rags  upheld  by  the 
three  men  groaned.  Never  was  seen  so 
destitute  and  demoralized  an  Afghan.  He 
was  turbanless,  shoeless,  caked  with  dirt, 
and  all  but  dead  with  rough  handling. 
Hira  Singh  started  slightly  at  the  sound 
of  the  man's  pain.  Dirkovitch  took  an- 
other glass  of  brandy. 

44  What  does  the  sentry  say  ?  "  said  the 
colonel. 

41  Sez  'e  speaks  English,  sir,"  said  the 
corporal. 

44  So  you  brought  him  into  mess  instead 
of  handing  him  over  to  the  sergeant !  If 
he  spoke  all  the  tongues  of  the  Pentecost 
you've  no  business  —  " 

Again  the  bundle  groaned  and  mut- 
tered. Little  Mildred  had  risen  from  his 
place  to  inspect.  He  jumped  back  as 
though  he  had  been  shot. 

44  Perhaps  it  would  be  better,  sir,  to  send 
the  men  away,"  said  he  to  the  colonel,  for 
he  was  a  much  privileged  subaltern.  He 
put  his  arms  round  the  rag-bound  horror 
as  he  spoke,  and  dropped  him  into  a  chair. 
It  may  not  have  been  explained  that  the 
littleness  of  Mildred  lay  in  his  being  six 
feet  four  and  big  in  proportion.  The  cor- 
poral seeing  that  an  officer  was  disposed 
to  look  after  the  capture,  and  that  the 
colonel's  eye  was  beginning  to  blaze, 
promptly  removed  himself  and  his  men. 
The  mess  was  left  alone  with  the  carbine- 
thief  who  laid  his  head  on  the  table  and 
wept  bitterly,  hopelessly,  and  inconsol- 
ably,  as  little  children  weep. 

Hira  Singh  leapt  to  his  feet.  "  Colonel 
Sahib,"  said  he,  u  that  man  is  no  Afghan 
for  they  weep  Ail  Ail    Nor  is  be  of 
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Hindustan,  for  they  weep  Oh!  Ho!  He 
weeps  after  the  fashion  of  the  white  men 
who  say  Ow  !  Ow  !  " 

44  Now  where  the  dickens  did  you  get 
that  knowledge,  Hira  Singh  ?"  said  the 
captain  of  the  Lushkar  team. 

44  Hear  him  !  "  said  Hira  Singh,  simply 
pointing  at  the  crumpled  figure  that  wept 
as  though  it  would  never  cease. 

"  He  said, 4  My  God  I ' "  said  little  Mil- 
dred.   "  I  heard  him  say  it." 

The  colonel  and  the  mess-room  looked 
at  the  man  in  silence.  It  is  a  horrible 
thing  to  hear  a  man  cry.  A  woman  can 
sob  from  the  top  of  her  palate,  or  her  lips, 
or  anywhere  else,  but  a  man  must  cry 
from  nis  diaphragm,  and  it  rends  him  to 
pieces.' 

"  Poor  devil  1 "  said  the  colonel,  cough- 
ing tremendously.  44  We  ought  to  send 
him  to  hospital.  He's  been  man-han- 
dled." 

Now  the  adjutant  loved  his  carbines. 
They  were  to  him  as  his  grandchildren, 
the  men  standing  in  the  first  place.  He 
grunted  rebelliously :  "  I  can  understand 
an  Afghan  stealing,  because  he's  built 
that  way.  But  I  can't  understand  his  cry- 
ing.   That  makes  it  worse." 

The  brandy  must  have  affected  Dirko- 
vi ten,  for  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  and 
stared  at  the  ceiling.  There  was  nothing 
special  in  the  ceiling  beyond  a  shadow  as 
of  a  huge  black  coffin.  Owing  to  some 
peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  mess- 
room  this  shadow  was  always  thrown  when 
the  candles  were  lighted.  It  never  dis- 
turbed the  digestion  of  the  White  Hus- 
sars. They  were  in  fact  rather  proud  of 
it. 

44  Is  he  going  to  cry  all  night  ?  "  said  the 
colonel,  *4or  are  we  supposed  to  sit  up 
with  little  Mildred's  guest  until  he  feels 
better?" 

The  man  in  the  chair  threw  up  his  head 
and  stared  at  the  mess.  **  Oh,  my  God ! " 
he  said,  and  every  soul  in  the  mess  rose 
to  his  feet.  Then  the  Lushkar  captain  did 
a  deed  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
given  the  Victoria  Cross  —  distinguished 
gallantry  in  a  fight  against  overwhelming 
curiosity.  He  picked  up  his  team  with  his 
eyes  as  the  hostess  picks  up  the  ladies  at 
the  opportune  moment,  and  pausing  only 
by  the  colonel's  chair  to  say, 44  This  isn't 
our  affair,  you  know,  sir,"  led  them  into 
the  verandah  and  the  gardens.  Hira  Singh 
was  the  last  to  go  and  he  looked  at  Dirko- 
vitch.  But  Dirkovitch  had  departed  into 
a  brandy  paradise  of  his  own.  His  lips 
moved  without  sound  and  he  was  studying 
the  coffin  on  the  ceiling. 


44  White  —  white  all  over,"  said  Basset 
Holmer,  the  adjutant.  44  What  a  pernicious 
renegade  he  must  be !  I. wonder  where  he 
came  from  ?  " 

The  colonel  shook  the  man  gently  by 
the  arm,  and  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  he. 

There  was  no  answer.  The  man  stared 
round  the  mess-room  and  smiled  in  the 
colonel's  face.  Little  Mildred,  who  was 
always  more  of  a  woman  than  a  man  till 
*4  boot  and  saddle  "  was  sounded,  repeated 
the  question  in  a  voice  that  would  have 
drawn  confidences  from  a  geyser.  The 
man  only  smiled.  Dirkovitch  at  the  far 
end  of  the  table  slid  gently  from  his  chair 
to  the  floor.  No  son  of  Adam  in  this  pres- 
ent imperfect  world  can  mix  the  Hussars f 
champagne  with  the  Hussars'  brandy  by 
five  and  eight  glasses  of  each  without  re* 
merabering  the  pit  whence  he  was  digged 
and  descending  thither.  The  band  began 
to  play  the  tune  with  which  the  White 
Hussars  from  the  date  of  their  formation 
have  concluded  all  their  functions.  They 
would  sooner  be  disbanded  than  abandon 
that  tune;  it  is  a  part  of  their  system. 
The  man  straightened  himself  in  his  chair 
and  drummed  on  the  table  with  his  fingers* 

44 1  don't  see  why  we  should  entertain 
lunatics,"  said  the  colonel.  "  Call  a  guard 
and  send  him  off  to  the  cells.  We'll  look 
into  the  business  in  the  morning.  Give 
him  a  glass  of  wine  first  though." 

Little  Mildred  filled  a  sherry-glass  with 
the  brandy  and  thrust  it  over  to  the  man. 
He  drank,  and  the  tune  rose  louder,  and 
he  straightened  himself  yet  more.  Then 
he  put  out  his  long-taloned  hands  to  a  piece 
of  plate  opposite  and  fingered  it  lovingly. 
There  was  a  mystery  connected  with  that 
piece  of  plate,  in  the  shape  of  a  spring 
which  converted  what  was  a  seven- 
branched  candlestick,  three  springs  on 
each  side  and  one  in  the  middle,  into  a 
sort  of  wheel-spoke  candelabrum.  He 
found  the  spring,  pressed  it,  and  laughed 
weakly.  He  rose  from  his  chair  and  in- 
spected a  picture  on  the  wall,  then  moved 
oi\  to  another  picture,  the  mess  watching 
him  without  a  word.  When  he  came  ta 
the  mantelpiece  he  shook  his  head  and 
seemed  distressed.  A  piece  of  plate  rep- 
resenting a  mounted  hussar  in  full  uniform 
caught  his  eye.  He  pointed  to  it,  and  then 
to  the  mantelpiece  with  inquiry  in  his  eyes. 

44 What  is  it  —  oh,  what  is  it?"  said 
little  Mildred.  Then  as  a  mother  might 
speak  to  a  child,  "  That  is  a  horse.  Yes, 
a  horse." 

Very  slowly  came  the  answer  in  a  thick, 
passionless  guttural : 44  Yes,  I  —  have  seen. 
But  —  where  is  the  horse  ?  " 
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You  could  have  heard  the  hearts  of  the 
mess  beating  as  the  men  drew  back  to 
give  the  stranger  full  room  in  his  wander- 
ings. Tkere  was  no  question  of  calling 
the  guard. 

Again  he  spoke  —  vety  slowly,  "  Where 
is  our  horse  ?  " 

There  is  but  one  horse  in  the  White 
Hussars  and  his  portrait  hangs  outside  the 
door  of  the  mess-room.  He  is  the  piebald 
drum-horse,  the  king  of  the  regimental 
band,  that  served  the  regiment  for  seven- 
and-thirty  years,  and  in  the  end  was  shot 
for  old  age.  Half  the  mess  tore  the  thing 
down  from  its  place  and  thrust  it  into  the 
man's  hands.  He  placed  It  above  the 
mantelpiece,  it  clattered  on  the  ledge  as 
his  poor  hands  dropped  it,  and  he  stag- 
gered towards  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
falling  into  Mildred's  chair.  Then  all  the 
men  spoke  to  one  another  something  after 
this  fashion  : "  The  drum-horse  hasn't  hung 
over  the  mantelpiece  since  '67."  "  How 
does  he  know  ?  "  "  Mildred,  go  and  speak 
to  him  again."  "Colonel,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  ?  "  "  Oh,  dry  up,  and  give  the 
poor  devil  a  chance  to  pull  himself  togeth- 
er." "It  isn't  possible  anyhow.  The 
man's  a  lunatic." 

Little  Mildred  stood  at  the  colonel's  side 
talking  in  his  ear.  "Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  take  your  seats,  please,  gentle- 
men ! "  he  said,  and  the  mess  dropped 
into  the  chairs.  Only  Dirkovitch's  seat, 
next  to  little  Mildre'd's,  was  blank,  and 
little  Mildred  himself  had  found  Hira 
Singh's  place.  The  wide-eyed  mess-ser- 
geant filled  the  glasses  in  dead  silence. 
Once  more  the  colonel  rose,  but  his  hand 
shook,  and  the  port  spilled  on  the  table  as 
he  looked  straight  at  the  man  in  little 
Mildred's  chair  and  said  hoarsely,  "  Mr. 
Vice,  the  queen."  There  was  a  little 
pause,  but  the  man  sprung  to  his  feet  and 
answered  without  hesitation,  "  The  queen, 
God  bless  her ! "  and  as  he  emptied  the 
thin  glass  he  snapped  the  shank  between 
bis  fingers. 

Long  and  long  ago,  when  the  empress 
of  India  was  a  young  woman  and  there 
were  no  unclean  ideals  in  the  land,  it  was 
the  custom  of  a  few  messes  to  drink  the 
queen's  toast  in  broken  glass,  to  the  huge 
delight  of  the  mess  contractors.  The  cus- 
tom is  now  dead,  because  there  is  nothing 
to  break  anything  for,  except  now  and 
again  the  word  of  a  government,  and  that 
has  been  broken  already. 

"That  settles  it,"  said  the  colonel,  with 
a  gasp.    "  He's  not  a  sergeant.    What  in 
the  world  is  he  ?  " 
The  entire  mess  echoed  the  word,  and 


the  volley  of  questions  would  have  scared 
any  man.  Small  wonder  that  the  ragged, 
filthy  invader  could  only  smile  and  shake 
his  head. 

From  under  the  table,  calm  and  smiling, 
rose  Dirkovitch  who  had  been  roused 
from  healthful  slumber  by  feet  upon  his 
body.  By  the  side  of  the  man  he  rose, 
and  the  man  shrieked  and  grovelled.  It 
was  a  horrible  sight  caoung  so  swiftly 
upon  the  pride  and  glorv  of  the  toast  tfaft 
had  brought  the  strayed  wits  together. 

Dirkovitch  made  no  offer  to  raise  him, 
but  little  Mildred  heaved  him  up  in  an 
instant.  It  is  not  good  that  a  gentleman 
who  can  answer  to  the  queen's  toast  should 
lie  at  the  feet  of  a  subaltern  of  Cossacks. 

The  hasty  action  tore  the  wretch's  upper 
clothing  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  his  body 
was  seamed  with  dry  black  scars.  There 
is  only  one  weapon  in  the  world  that  cuts  in 
parallel  lines,  and  it  is  neither  the  cane 
nor  the  cat.  Dirkovitch  saw  the  marks 
and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  dilated.  Also 
his  face  changed.  He  said  something  that 
sounded  like  Skio  vt  takete%  and  the  man 
fawning  answered,  Chetvre. 

"What's  that?"  said  everybody  to- 
gether. 

"His  number.  That  is  number  four, 
you  know,"  Dirkovitch  spoke  very  thickly. 

"  What  has  a  queen's  officer  to  do  with 
a  qualified  number?  "  said  the  colonel,  and 
there  was  an  unpleasant  growl  round  the 
table. 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  "  said  the  affable  Ori- 
ental, with  a  sweet  smile.  "  He  is  a  — 
how  you  have  it?  —  escape  —  run-a- way, 
from  over  there."  He  nodded  towards  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 

"Speak  to  him  if  he'll  answer  you,  and 
speak  to  him  gently,"  said  little  Mildred, 
settling  the  man  in  a  chair.  It  seemed 
roost  improper  to  all  present  that  Dirko- 
vitch should  sip  brandy  as  he  talked  in 
purring,  spitting  Russian  to  the  creature 
who  answered  so  feebly  and  with  such 
evident  dread.  But  since  Dirkovitch  ap- 
peared to  understand  no  one  said  a  word. 
They  breathed  heavily,  leaning  forward, 
in  the  long  gaps  of  the  conversation.  The 
next  time  that  they  have  no  engagements 
on  hand  the  White  Hussars  intend  to  go 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  a  body  to  learn  Rus- 
sian. 

"He  does  not  know  how  many  years 
ago,"  said  Dirkovitch,  facing  the  mess, 
"out  he  says  it  was  very  long  ago  in  a 
war.  I  think  that  there  was  an  accident. 
He  says  he  was  of  this  glorious  and  dis- 
tinguished regiment  in  the  war." 
"  The  rolls !    The  rolls !    Holmer  get 
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the  rolls ! "  said  little  Mildred,  and  the 
adjutant  dashed  off  bare-headed  to  the  or- 
derly-room where  the  muster-rolls  of  the 
regiment  were  kept.  He  returned  just  in 
time  to  hear  Dirkovitch  conclude*,  "  There- 
fore, my  dear  friends,  I  am  most  sorry  to 
say  there  was  an  accident  which  would 
have  been  reparable  if  he  had  apologized 
to  that  our  colonel,  which  he  had  in- 
sulted." 

Then  followed  another  growl  which  the 
colonel  tried  to  beat  down.  The  mess 
was  in  no  mood  just  then  to  weigh  insults 
to  Russian  colonels. 

"  He  does  not  remember,  but  I  think 
that  there  was  an  accident,  and  so  he  was 
not  exchanged  among  the  prisoners,  but  he 
was  sent  to  another  place  —  how  do  you 
say  ?  —  the  country.  Se,  he  says,  he  came 
here.  He  does  not  know  how  be  came. 
Eh?  He  was  at  Chepany" —  the  man 
caught  the  word,  nodded  and  shivered  — 
M  at  Zbigansk  and  Irkutsk.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  he  escaped.  He  says,  too, 
that  he  was  in  the  forests  for  many  years, 
but  how  many  years  he  has  forgotten  — 
that  with  many  things.  It  was  an  acci- 
dent ;  done  because  he  did  not  apologize 
to  that  our  colonel.    Ah  ! " 

Instead  of  echoing  Dirkovitch's  sigh 
of  regret,  it  is  sad  to  record  that  the 
White  Hussars  livelily  exhibited  un-Chris- 
tian  delight  and  other  emotions,  hardly 
restrained  by  their  sense  of  hospitality. 
Hoi  me  r  flung  the  frayed  and  yellow  regi- 
mental rolls  on  the  table,  and  the  men 
flung  themselves  a-top  of  these. 

••  Steady  1  Fifty-six  —  fifty-five  —  fif  ty- 
four,"  saia  Holmer.  "Here  we  are.  'Lieu- 
tenant Austin  Limmason.  Missing.*  That 
was  before  Sebastopol.  What  an  infernal 
shame  1  Insulted  one  of  their  colonels, 
and  was  quietly  shipped  off.  Thirty  years 
of  his  life  wiped  out." 

"  But  he  never  apologized.  Said  he'd 
see  him  d d  first,"  chorused  the  mess. 

'*  Poor  chap  1  I  suppose  he  never  had 
the  chance  afterwards.  How  did  he  come 
here  ?  "  said  the  colonel. 

The  dingy  heap  in  the  chair  could  give 
no  answer. 

"  Do  you  know  who  you  are  ?  " 

It  laughed  weakly. 

44  Do  you  know  that  you  are  Limmason 
—  Lieutenant  Limmason  of  the  White 
Hussars  ?  " 

Swiftly  as  a  shot  came  the  answer,  in  a 
slightly  surprised  tone,  '•  Yes,  I'm  Lim- 
mason, of  course."  The  light  died  out  in 
bis  eyes,  and  he  collapsed  afresh,  watching 
every  motion  of  Dirkovitch  with  terror. 
A  flight  from  Siberia  may  fix  a  few  ele- 


mentary facts  in  the  mind,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  lead  to  continuity  of  thought. 
The  man  could  not  explain  how,  like  a 
homing  pigeon,  he  had  found  his  way  to 
his  own  old  mess  again.  Of  what  he  nad 
suffered  or  seen  he  knew  nothing.  He 
cringed  before  Dirkovitch  as  instinctively 
as  he  had  pressed  the  spring  of  the  can- 
dlestick, sought  the  picture  of  the  drum- 
horse,  and  answered  to  the  toast  of  the 
queen.  The  rest  was  a  blank  that  the 
dreaded  Russian  tongue  could  only  in  part 
remove.  His  head  bowed  on  his  breast, 
and  he  giggled  and  cowered  alternately. 

The  devil  that  lived  in  the  brandy 
prompted  Dirkovitch  at  this  extremely 
inopportune  moment  to  make  a  speech. 
He  rose,  swaying  slightly,  gripped  the 
table-edge,  while  his  eyes  glowed  like 
opals,  and  began  : — 

"  Fellow-soldiers  glorious  —  true  friends 
and  hospi tables.  It  was  an  accident,  and 
deplorable  —  most  deplorable."  Here  he 
smiled  sweetly  all  round  the  mess.  "  But 
you  will  think  of  this  little,  little  thing. 
So  little,  is  it  not  ?  The  czar !  Posh  1  I 
slap  my  fingers  —  I  snap  my  fingers  at 
him.  Do  I  believe  in  him?  Nol  But  in 
us  Slav  who  has  done  nothing,  him  I 
believe.  Seventy  —  how  much  —  millions 
peoples  that  have  done  nothing  —  not  one 
thing.  Posh !  Napoleon  was  an  epi- 
sode." He  banged  a  hand  on  the  table. 
"  Hear  you,  old  peoples,  we  have  done 
nothing  in  the  world — out  here.  All  our 
work  is  to  do ;  and  it  shall  be  done,  old 
peoples.  Get  a-wayl"  He  waved  bis 
hand  imperiously,  and  pointed  to  the  man. 
"  You  see  him.  He  is  not  good  to  see. 
He  was  just  one  little — oh,  so  little  — 
accident,  that  no  one  remembered.  Now 
he  is  That.  So  will  you  be,  brother  sol- 
diers so  brave  —  so  will  you  be.  But  you 
will  never  come  back.  You  will  all  go 
where  he  is  gone,  or"  —  he  pointed  to 
the  great  coffin-shadow  on  the  ceiling,  and 
muttering,  "  Seventy  millions  — get  a-way, 
you  old  peoples,"  fell  asleep. 

"  Sweet,  and  to  the  point,"  said  little 
Mildred.  "What's  the  use  of  getting 
wroth  ?  Let's  make  this  poor  devil  com- 
fortable." 

But  that  was  a  matter  suddenly  and 
swiftly  taken  from  the  loving  hands  of  the 
White  Hussars.  The  lieutenant  had  re- 
turned only  to  go  awav  again  three  days 
later,  when  the  wail  of  the  Dead  March, 
and  the  tramp  of  the  squadrons,  told  the 
wondering  station  who  saw  no  gap  in  the 
mess-table,  that  an  officer  of  the  regiment 
had  resigned  his  new-found  commission. 

And    Dirkovitch,    bland,    supple,    and 
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always  genial,  went  away  too  by  a  night 
train.  Little  Mildred  and  another  man 
saw  him  off,  for  he  was  the  guest  of  the 
mess,  and  even  had  he  smitten  the  colonel 
with  the  open  hand,  the  law  of  that  mess 
allowed  no  relaxation  of  hospitality. 

"  Good-bye,  Dirkovitch,  and  a  pleasant 
journey, "  said  little  Mildred. 

"Au  revolt?  said  the  Russian. 

"  Indeed  1  But  we  thought  you  were 
going  home?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  will  come  again.  My  dear 
friends,  is  that  road  shut?  "  He  pointed 
to  where  the  north  star  burned  over  the 
Khyber  Pass. 

"  By  Jove  1  I  forgot.   Of  course.   Happy 
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to  meet  you,  old  man,  any  time  you  like. 
Got  everything  you  want?  Cheroots,  icet 
bedding?  That's  all  right.  Well,  au 
revoir,  Dirkovitch." 

"  Urn,"  said  the  other  man,  as  the  tail- 
lights  of  the  train  grew  small.  "  Of  —  all 
—  the  —  unmitigated  —  " 

Little  Mildred  answered  nothing,  but 
watched  the  north  star  and  hummed  a 
selection  from  a  recent  Simla  burlesque 
that  had  much  delighted  the  White  Hus- 
sars.    It  ran:  — 

I'm  sorry  for  Mister  Bluebeard, 
I'm  sorry  to»£ause  him  pain ; 
But  a  terrible  spree  there's  sure  to  be 
When  he  comes  back  again. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 


Leprosy  in  America.  —  Mrs.  Harding 
Davis  writes  in  the  New  York  Independent, 
under  the  heading  "  The  Plague  Spot  of  Amer- 
ica," on  the  existence  of  leprosy  in  America: 
"As  early  as  1 718  the  Negroes  imported  into 
Louisiana  from  Guinea  brought  with  them 
three  kindred  diseases  —  the  African  yaws, 
the  elephantiasis,  and  the  genuine  leprosy  of 
the  Bible.  So  rapid  was  the  spread  of  the 
last  disease,  and  so  great  the  terror  which  it 
inspired,  that  Ulloa  made  an  ineffectual  effort 
to  nerd  the  victims  together.  In  1785  Gov- 
ernor Miro  founded  a  hospital  for  them  near 
the  Bayou  St.  John.  They  were  confined  to 
airidge  of  land  surrounding  it  called  La  Terre 
des  Lepreux.  In  consequence  of  this  isola- 
tion, according  to  Gayane\  leprosy  almost  died 
out  in  Louisiana,  the  hospital  was  deserted, 
and  the  land  now  is  a  densely  populated  quar- 
ter of  the  city.  In  1870  theleprosy  appeared 
again  in  Vermillion  Parish.  A  woman  named 
Ourblanc,  from  the  south  of  France,  in  whose 
family  it  had  been  hereditary,  suddenly  devel- 
oped in  her  old  age  the  terrible,  unmistakable 
symptoms.  Her  husband  and  seven  children 
ail  fled  and  left  her  to  the  care  of  a  young  girl 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  took  pity  on  her 
extremity  and  tenderly  nursed  her  to  the  end. 
After  her  death  the  disease  appeared  in  this 
heroic  girl  and  in  six  of  the  old  woman's  chil- 
dren. They  all  died.  Other  cases  in  which 
the  contagion  was  clearly  traced  to  the  Our- 
blanc family  appeared.  Lepers  now  became 
frequent  patients  in  the  Charity  Hospital  in 
New  Orleans.  The  most  pathetic  case  among 
them  was  that  of  Father  Boglioli,  a  Catholic 
priest,  a  powerful,  muscular  man  of  noble 
presence,  from  the  Apennine  Mountains,  who 
for  fourteen  years  nad  ministered  to  the 
patients  in  this  hospital.  He  was  called  upon 
to  administer  the  last  rites  of  his  Church  to 
some  of  the  dying  lepers,  but  was  warned  of 
the  danger  of  contact.     He  quietly  proceeded 


with  his  duty,  nursing  the  lepers,  giving  them 
extreme  unction,  and  laying  them  in  the  grave. 
He  was  at  once  infected  with  the  disease  and 
died  about  two  years  ago.  The  chief  seat  of 
leprosy  in  Louisiana,  however,  has  always 
been  on  the  Bayou  Lafouiche,  below  Harang's 
Canal.  In  1880  the  Legislature  was  roused 
to  action  on  this  subject,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Jones,  of  the  Board  of  Health,  with  his  son, 
volunteered  to  examine  into  the  condition  of 
the  infected  district.  He  found  the  cabins  of 
the  inhabitants  standing  in  low  marshes  — 
usually  rice  fields  —  irrigated  up  to  the  very 
doors ;  their  diet  consisted  largely  of  fish  and 
rice  They  were  constantly  subject  to  low, 
malarial  atmosphere.  The  leprosy,  inherited 
in  some  of  these  families  from  distant  ances- 
tors in  Africa  or  southern  Europe,  was  spread 
by  contagion  and  nursed  by  the  low,  poverty- 
stricken,  malarious  conditions  of  their  life. 
The  lepers  fled  on  his  arrival  or  were  hidden 
by  their  families,  as  it  was  feared  they  were  to 
be  carried  off  to  some  isolated  island  in  the 
sea,  like  that  of  Molokai.  Dr.  Jones,  how- 
ever, discovered  whole  families  in  which 
Asiatic  leprosy  had  existed  for  generations. 
Some  of  the  victims  with  their  leonine  faces 
and  hands  turned  to  stone  were  living  alone 
in  huts  thatched  with  palmettos,  among  the 
swamps,  feeding  themselves  on  such  rice  and 
roots  as  they  could  find,  abandoned  by  man, 
and  it  must  have  seemed  to  them  by  God  him- 
self. Dr.  Jones  on  his  return  vehemently 
urged  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  relief  of  this  most  wretched  com- 
munity. Nothing  was  done  then,  and  nothing 
has  since  been  done.  It  is  rumored  that 
leprosy  is  still  on  the  increase  in  this  region. 
As  far  as  I  know,  not  even  the  devoted  Ro- 
man priest  has  penetrated  into  its  shades  of 
death.  Why  should  not  we  too  do  something 
in  memory  of  Father  Damien?  What  shall 
we  do  for  these  our  own  lepers?  " 
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THERMOPYLAE. 


This  is  the  place ;  the  mountain  bay 

Is  wild  and  stern  and  grand, 
As  when  the  lion  held  the  way 

That  barred  his  mother-land. 
Long  years  and  change  and  earthquake  shock 

Have  wrought  upon  the  scene, 
Where  once  the  sea  waves  lapped  the  rock 

Are  meadow  lands  grown  green ; 
But  Oeta  still  looms  vast  ana  grey 

To  hide  the  setting  sun, 
And  still  the  mountains  bar  the  way, 

And  every  way  but  one : 
The  sulphur  springs  still  fume  and  flow 

Along  the  rough  hillside, 
And  far-off  Othrys  veiled  in  snow 

Sees  where  the  Spartan  died. 

There  is  a  spirit  haunts  the  place 

Where  mighty  deeds  were  dared, 
Though  time  and  change  have  left  no  trace, 

And  not  a  grave  be  spared : 
And  climbing  up  the  grassy  hill 

Where  Sparta's  lion  stood ; 
The  heart  still  answers  to  the  thrill, 

That  marks  the  hero  mood. 
And  as  I  read  the  page  again, 

That  quickens  from  the  dust 
The  tale  of  those  three  hundred  men 

Who  died  to  keep  their  trust, 
I  knew  the  fire  was  not  yet  lost 

That  nerved  my  younger  age ; 
The  shadow  of  an  eagle  crossed, 

And  fell  along  my  page  1 

Murray's  Magazine.  RenNRLL  RODD. 


IN  MEMORIAM   L.   M. 
A  NOVICE  OF  THE  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

Along  the  flowery  way 
She  walked,  around  her  all 
Her  kindred,  happy  they 
With  her  for  guide  and  stay, 
Who  would  not  let  them  fall, 
Who  would  not  let  them  stray ; 
She  walked  till  came  God's  call, 
Then  turned  she  to  obey. 

Towards  the  rough  road  she  went, 
Her  feet  for  smooth  ways  shod. 
What  he  who  called  her  meant 
She  questioned  not,  content 
To  tread  the  path  he  trod  ; 
Ah,  those  whose  hearts  it  rent 
To  lose  her,  asked  why  God 
Took  her  on  whom  they  leant. 

He  called  her  but  to  try 
Her  soul,  and  make  complete 
Her  life  ere  she  should  die ; 
For  when  her  feet  drew  nigh 
That  road  —  her  willing  feet — 
He  beckoned  from  on  high, 
And  she  on  pinions  fleet 
Did  to  his  bosom  fly. 


He  lets  her  come  to  fill 
The  place,  which  for  an  hour 
She  quitted  at  his  will ; 
Beside  her  kindred  still 
In  sunshine  and  in  shower 
She  walks,  invisible, 
And  with  a  larger  power 
To  shield  them  now  from  ill. 
Month.  G. 


T. 


THE  CROCUS. 

Out  of  the  frozen  earth  below, 
Out  of  the  melting  of  the  snow, 

No  flower,  but  a  film,  I  push  to  light ; 
No  stem,  no  bud,  —yet  I  have  burst 
The  bars  of  winter,  I  am  the  first, 

0  sun,  to  greet  thee  out  of  the  night  t 

Bare  are  the  branches,  cold  is  the  air, 
Yet  it  is  fire  at  the  heart  I  bear, 

1  come,  a  flame  that  is  fed  by  none : 
The  summer  hath  blossoms  for  her  delight, 
Thick  and  dewy  and  waxen-white, 

Thou  seest  me  golden,  O  golden  sun ! 

Deep  in  the  warm  sleep  underground 
Life  is  still,  and  the  peace  profound : 

Yet  a  beam  that  pierced,  and  a  thrill  that 
smote 
Called  me  and  drew  me  from  far  away ; 
I  rose,  I  came,  to  the  open  day 

I  have  won,  unsheltered,  alone,  remote. 

No  bee  strays  out  to  greet  me  at  morn, 
I  shall  die  ere  the  butterfly  is  born, 

I  shall  hear  no  note  of  the  nightingale ; 
The  swallow  will  come  with  the  break  of  green, 
He  will  never  know  that  I  have  been 

Before  him  here  when  the  world  was  pale. 

They  will  follow,  the  rose  with  thorny  stem. 
The  hyacinth  stalk,  — soft  airs  for  them ; 

They  shall  have  strength,  I  have  but  love  : 
They  shall  not  be  tender  as  I,  — 
Yet  I  fought  here  first,  to  bloom,  to  die, 

To  shine  in  his  face  who  shines  above. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  King. 


Spectator. 


A  THOUGHT  OF  SUMMER. 

I  would  be  a  cloud 
Half-way  up  to  heaven; 

Not  aloft  and  proud, 
Nor  too  low  and  driven 

In  a  whirl  of  rain 

O'er  the  shivering  plain : 

But  a  cloud  all  white 
In  a  heaven  all  blue, 

Hanging  in  men's  sight 
Half  a  long  day  through, 

And,  when  daylight  goes, 

Dying  in  soft  rose. 


F.  W.  B. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE    CATHOLIC    DEMOCRACY    OF 
AMERICA.* 

It  is  just  half  a  century  since,  in  the 
pages  of  this  journal,  Macaulay  wrote  his 
great  essay  upon  the  Papacy.  The  mo- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  that  remarkable 
contribution  to  ecclesiastical  history  gives 
to  it  now  a  peculiar  value.  The  year  1840 
stands  half-way  between  the  French  Rev- 
olution and  the  present  day,  but  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Victorian  era  have  brought  with  them 
greater  and  swifter  alterations  in  the  polit- 
ical status  of  the  Church  and  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  peoples  of  the  earth  than 
have  occurred  not  only  in  the  previous 
half-century,  but  probably  in  all  the  pre- 
vious ages  since  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to 
describe  the  position  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  among  the  nations  fifty  years 
ago.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  Italy  Italian 
unity  was  as  yet  an  idle  dream ;  Garibaldi 
was  at  Montevideo  nourishing  greater 
griefs  against  Charles  Albert  of  Piedmont 
than  against  Gregory  XVI.,  who  then  sat 
on  the  papal  throne.  Pius  IX.  was  a  nov- 
ice in  the  Sacred  College,  created  that 
year  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Imola;  the 
flight  to  Gaeta  and  the  siege  of  Rome 
were  yet  to  come.  In  England  eleven 
years  bad  elapsed  since  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation; eleven  were  to  follow  before  a 
recrudescence  of  anti-papal  feeling  took 
shape  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
The  Oxford  movement  bad  begun,  but 
Tract  XC.  had  not  yet  shaken  the  Estab- 
lishment. Six  years  later  an  event  was 
to  take  place  in  the  sister  kingdom  of 
deeper  effect  on  the  destiny  of  the  Roman 
Church  than  the  schemes  of  legislators  or 

•  1.  Life  and  Times  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Car- 
roll, Bishop  and  First  A  rckbishop  0/  Baltimor*.  By 
John Gilmary  Shea.    New  York:  1888. 

a.  History  0/  tht  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States.  By  Henry  de  Courcy  and  John  Gilmary  Shea. 
New  York:  1879b 

3.  The  Faith  0/  our  Fathers.  By  James,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  31st  Edition. 
Baltimore:  1887. 

4-  Our  Christian  Heritage.  By  James,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.    Baltimore :  1889. 

5.  Souvenir  Volume  of  the  Csntenary  Celebration 
and  Catholic  Congress.    Detroit:  1889. 


the  dialectics  of  theologians,  when  the 
Irish  famine  drove  across  the  Atlantic 
almost  a  nation  of  emigrants,  carrying  with 
them  their  ancient  faith. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  when  Ma- 
caulay wrote  that  the  Church's  "acqui- 
sitions in  the  New  World  have  more  than 
compensated  for  what  she  has  lost  in  the 
Old,"  he  could  not  have  anticipated  what 
was  about  to  happen.  The  illustrious 
reviewer  displayed  his  foresight  when, 
proceeding  to  describe  how,  "  her  spiritual 
ascendency  extends  over  the  vast  coun- 
tries which  lie  between  the  plains  of  the 
Missouri  and  Cape  Horn,"  he  prophesied 
that  those  countries  might  a  century 
thence  contain  a  population  equal  to  that 
which  then  inhabited  Europe;  but  his 
coupling  of  South  with  North  America, 
taken  together  with  his  mention  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  (at  that  time  the  remotest 
boundary  of  civilization),  shows  that  be 
expected  the  growth  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism in  the  northern  continent  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  settlements  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  races  from  St  Louis  to 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans.  Yet  even  then 
the  Roman  hierarchy  in  the  United  States, 
which  has  just  celebrated  its  centenary, 
had  already  reached  its  jubilee.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
leave  nothing  to  chance.  Her  claims  to 
Divine  institution  have  never  interfered 
with  the  perfection  of  human  organization. 
A  stream  of  migration  from  Europe  to 
America  had  been  steadily  progressing  as 
the  years  went  by,  and  as  the  Church 
gradually  grew  in  prosperity,  so  her  ma- 
chinery was  strengthened  and  elaborated. 
The  Irish  famine  occurred  just  at  the 
moment  when  improved  means  of  com- 
munication were  on  the  eve  of  revolution- 
izing the  world,  and  with  the  immigration 
from  Ireland  came  by  degrees  a  popula- 
tion only  less  vast  from  Germany.  Teu- 
ton, no  less  than  Celt,  if  born  in  the 
Roman  Church,  found  raised  for  him,  in 
the  land  where  he  and  his  children  were 
destined  to  lose  all  characteristics  of  race 
and  nationality,  the  altars  at  which  he 
might  worship  with  unchanging  and  famil- 
iar rite  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers. 

We  propose  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
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States,  briefly  describing  how,  from  a 
small  and  quasi-aristocratic  sect  in  a  small 
corner  of  the  British  colonies  and  from  a 
missionary  propaganda  among  the  Indian 
tribes  in  other  portions  of  the  territory 
now  under  the  American  flag,  it  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
democratic  religious  communities  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  one  which 
is  fated  to  leave  a  lasting  mark  on  the 
history  of  Christendom.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  recount  the  romantic  story  of 
missionary  enterprise  and  martyrdom 
among  the  native  races,  nor  to  relate  the 
narrative  of  the  French  Canadian  settle- 
ment which  has  preserved  to  this  day  on 
British  soil  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
rigime  of  Catholic  France  —  picturesque 
subjects  which  have  found  a  worthy  his- 
torian in  Parkman,  whose  glowing  pages 
save  his  country  from  the  reproach  that 
literature  is  dead  in  the  United  States. 

That  the  first  discovery  of  the  American 
continent  was  made  by  Catholic  adven- 
turers—  from  Cabot  and  Columbus  to 
Cartier  —  and  possession  proclaimed  in 
the  name  of  Catholic  monarchs  before  the 
sires  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  born  is 
common  knowledge.  It  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty  to  identify  the  spot  on  the 
territory  now  included  in  the  United 
States  where  the  sacraments  of  the  Church 
were  first  administered,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  decide  whether  Ponce  de  Leon's 
followers  first  said  mass  on  the  shores  of 
Florida  or  whether  it  was  first  celebrated 
under  the  flag  of  France  on  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Maine  thenceforth  known  as 
Sainte  Croix.  It  was  not,  however,  on 
French  or  on  Spanish  soil  that  the  foun- 
dations of  the  English-speaking  Catholic 
Church  in  America  were  laid,  but  in  a 
British  settlement  lying  half-way  between 
Maine  and  Florida,  when,  in  1634,  Leonard 
Calvert,  by  right  of  the  charter  granted  to 
his  father,  Lord  Baltimore,  sailed  up  the 
Potomac  and  named  the  colony  Maryland 
in  honor  of  King  Charles's  Catholic  queen. 

We  have  before  us  two  volumes  which 
contain  substantial  groundwork  for  a  his- 
tory of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  them  — the  "Life  and 
Times  of  Archbishop  Carroll,"  by  Mr. 
John  Gilmary  Shea  —  admirably  carries 


out  the  promise  of  its  title-page,  which 
describes  the  work  as  embracing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  from  1735  to  1815,  the  span  of  life 
of  the  remarkable  personage  who  was  the 
first  bishop  of  the  American  hierarchy. 
As  we  have  little  but  praise  to  bestow 
upon  this  valuable  contribution  to  national 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  our  candid  opinion  upon 
the  other,  seeing  that  half  the  authorship 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States "  is  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Shea.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have 
supplied  some  of  the  material  used  in  the 
volume ;  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so 
learned  and  conscientious  a  writer  can 
have  had  any  share  in  the  compilation  of 
this  ill-printed,  ill-arranged,  ill-written 
book.  Hidden  among  pages  of  trivial 
narrative  related  in  pitiable  English,  there 
are  to  be  found  the  undoubted  results  of 
labor  and  research,  but  their  discovery  is 
a  painful  task.  The  authors'  style  may  be 
judged  from  their  use  of  the  word  "de- 
former,"  as  a  humorous  method  of  spelling 
"reformer,"  or  from  their  italicizing  a 
congressman's  prefix  of  "  Honorable " 
when  they  wish  in  sarcasm  to  show  their 
disapproval  of  his  conduct.  If  the  work 
is  intended  to  rank  as  a  serious  history, 
the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  thing 
is  an  affront  to  the  intelligent  public  of 
America ;  if  it  is  intended  as  a  popular 
manual,  we  would  point  out  that  writers  on 
great  subjects  are  in  duty  bound  to  en- 
deavor to  raise  the  tone  of  the  audience 
they  address.  Considerable  space  is  de- 
voted to  an  exposure  of  slanderous  libels 
uttered  by  worthless  enemies  of  the 
Church,  but  we  doubt  if  the  bitterest 
Orangeman  in  the  Union  ever  published 
worse  libels  than  the  portraits  which  in 
this  volume  are  made  to  represent  certain 
venerable  prelates*  In  the  United  States, 
of  all  countries  in  the  world,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  adorning  the  cheapest  of  edi- 
tions with  gross  illustrations.  Mr.  Shea's 
life  of  the  archbishop,  which  is,  how- 
ever, a  comparatively  costly  work,  is  illus- 
trated with  remarkable  skill,  and  the  pic- 
tures and  facsimiles  which  accompany  the 
letterpress  are  in  many  instances  of  high 
interest. 
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Before  the  Revolution,  in  only  two  of 
the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  now  included 
in  the  United  States  was  the  exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  permitted  — 
in  the  feudal  settlements  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  first  Lord  Baltimore, 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
had,  on  abjuring  Protestantism,  given  up 
his  offices  under  the  crown  and  accepted 
a  grant  of  territory  in  Newfoundland.  Af- 
ter his  efforts  to  settle  that  portion  of  the 
island  known  as  Avalon,  he  migrated  to 
Virginia,  where  he  found  a  difficulty  in 
the  oath  of  the  king's  supremacy  which 
was  required  of  settlers  in  that  loyal  col- 
ony. 

Then  it  was  that  Lord  Baltimore  solicited  a 
charter  which  would  permit  the  Catholics  to 
practise  their  worship  undisturbed  in  one  spot 
on  the  shores  of  America.  His  request  was 
granted  and  Maryland  was  ceded  to  him,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  yearly  homage  of  two  Indian 
arrows,  and  the  payment  into  the  royal  ex- 
chequer of  one-fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver 
drawn  from  the  mines.  Lord  Baltimore  died 
in  1632,  at  the  very  moment  when  this  charter 
was  issuing.  His  eldest  son,  Cecil  Calvert, 
inherited  his  rights,  but  he  had  not  the  energy 
to  direct  the  expedition  in  person,  and  to 
Leonard  Calvert,  second  son  of  George,  Lord 
Baltimore,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  founded 
Maryland. 

It  was  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, 1634,  that  two  little  vessels,  the  Ark 
and  the  Dove,  sailed  up  the  noble  estu- 
ary of  the  Potomac,  familiar  to  many  En- 
glish travellers  who  have  gazed  upon  the 
wooded  landscape  stretching  over  the 
states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  obelisk  which  is  reared 
behind  the  White  House,  or  who  have 
gone  down-stream  from  Washington  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
the  hero  of  American  Independence. 
Two  hundred  families  were  on  board, 
most  of  them  Catholic  refugees  from  the 
penal  laws  of  the  old  country,  and,  when 
they  landed,  their  first  act  among  the  trees 
on  the  riverside  was  to  hear  mass  said  and 
the  Litany  of  the  Cross  by  Father  White, 
one  of  those  restless,  energetic  English 
Jesuits  of  Continental  training  who  played 
a  most  active  part  in  the  history  of  En- 
gland till  the  last  struggle  was  ended  for 
the  Stuart  dynasty.    Lord  Baltimore  had 


entrusted  the  charge  of  his  Maryland  set- 
tlers to  this  zealous  priest  and  to  another 
member  of  the  order,  about  whose  name 
there  is  some  uncertainty,  as  those  were 
the  days,  which  were  to  continue  for  many 
a  year,  when  a  succession  of  names  and  a 
series  of  disguises  were  of  necessity  part 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  every  Jesuit  father. 
We  shall  soon  see  the  great  share  which 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  in 
establishing  and  strengthening  the  Catho- 
lic faith  in  the  American  republic  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  later. 

The  Catholic  founders  of  Maryland 
openly  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  colony  at  a  time  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  rigorously 
repressed  by  every  Protestant  government 
in  Europe,  and  by  all  the  other  English 
colonies  in  America,  for  Pennsylvania  was 
not  founded  until  nearly  half  a  century 
later.  The  great  Protestant  historian  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Bancroft,  bears 
testimony  to  this  magnanimous  policy 
where  he  describes  how  "the  Catholics 
took  quiet  possession,  and  religious  liberty 
obtained  a  home  —  its  only  home  in  the 
wide  world  —  at  the  humble  village  which 
bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary's.  .  .  .  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
laws  of  England  were  sure  to  find  a  peace- 
ful asylum  in  the  quiet  harbors  of  the 
Chesapeake,  and  there,  too,  Protestants 
were  sheltered  against  Protestant  intoler- 
ance." * 

The  authors  of  "The  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States "  refuse  to  give  to 
the  Calverts  and  their  followers  any  credit 
for  their  principles  of  toleration  :  — 

To  gain  entrance  to  Lord  Baltimore's  vast 
domains  it  was  necessary  to  believe  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ;  but  if,  even  with  this 
restriction,  the  conduct  of  the  founders  of 
Maryland  is  the  object  of  so  much  eulogy  in 
America,  we  must  claim  our  right  to  hesitate 
in  joining  in  it.  .  .  .  When  a  State,  has  the 
happiness  of  possessing  unity  of  religion,  and 
that  religion  the  truth,  we  cannot  conceive 
how  the  government  can  facilitate  the  division 
of  creeds.  Lord  Baltimore  had  seen  too  well 
how  the  English  Catholics  were  crushed  by 
the  Protestants  as  soon  as  they  were  the 
strongest  and  most  numerous ;  he  should  have 

•  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.,  & 
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foreseen  that  it  would  be  so  in  Maryland,  so 
that  the  English  Catholics,  instead  of  finding 
liberty  in  America,  only  changed  their  bond- 
age. Instead,  then,  of  admiring  the  liberality 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  we  prefer  to  believe  that 
he  obtained  his  charter  from  Charles  I.  only 
on  the  formal  condition  of  admitting  Protes- 
tants on  an  equal  footing  with  Catholics. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  these  words 
were  written  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, by  American  citizens,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
fortunate  for  Catholicism  that  the  saga- 
cious chiefs  of  the  American  hierarchy 
have  not  shared  this  regret  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  not  established  in 
perpetuity  as  a  local  sect,  instead  of  having 
become,  by  their  wise  policy,  working 
freely  in  a  free  country,  the  most  powerful 
religious  community  in  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  nations  of  the  world.  Sup- 
posing that  the  founders  of  the  republic 
had  favored  this  idea  of  local  sectarianism 
and  that  America  had  become  a  nation 
notwithstanding,  would  these  historians, 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  Catholic  uni- 
formity in  Maryland,  willingly  submit  to 
arrest  on  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  because  the  State  of  Virginia 
required  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  ?  Would  they  like  to  read  in  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger  how  a  Quaker  and 
his  wife  from  Pennsylvania  had  been 
hanged  by  the  Independents  on  Boston 
Common  as  the  penalty  of  a  little  tour  in 
Massachusetts,  which  Puritan  State,  un- 
der the  policy  they  decry,  now  contains 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  Cath- 
olics r  Would  they  consider  it  agreeable 
for  the  summer  crowds  which  throng  the 
Newport  beach  to  be  forcibly  baptized  by 
immersion,  according  to  the  Rhode  Island 
creed  ? 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  that  it  has 
never  been  a  persecuting  body,  and  those 
blind  guides  who  regret  that  in  ner  early 
days  sne  did  not  vie  with  the  colonizing 
Protestant  sects  in  their  intolerance  must 
be  Catholics  of  that  retrograde  type  of 
mind  who  in  Continental  Europe  have 
made  Roman  Catholicism  synonymous 
with  reaction,  against  the  spirit  of  which 
the  enlightened  cardinal  now  at  the  head 
of  the  American  hierarchy  has  waged  at 
least  one  bold  and  successful  fight  These 
regretful  admirers  of  an  intolerant  exclu- 
siveness  justify  their  sentiments  by  the 
sufferings  undergone  by  the  Maryland 
Catholics  in  consequence  of  Lord  Balti- 
more's liberal  policy,  but  we  believe  that 
the  present  position  in  Christendom  of 


the  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  generous  tradi- 
tion of  its  earliest  home  in  Maryland,  "  the 
cradle  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  and 
also  that  the  harsh  discipline  of  a  century 
produced  a  sturdier  race  of  faithful  sons 
to  uphold  the  Church  in  the  young  republic 
"  Maryland  was  the  abode  of  happiness 
and  liberty,"  says  the  venerable  Bancroft ; 
"conscience  was  without  restraint.  A 
mild  and  liberal  proprietary  conceded 
every  measure  which  the  welfare  of  the 
colony  required  :  domestic  union,  increas- 
ing immigration,  a  productive  commerce, 
a  fertile  soil  which  Heaven  had  richly  fa- 
vored with  rivers  and  deep  bays,  united 
to  perfect  the  scene  of  colonial  felicity."* 
In  order  to  further  the  interests  of  this 
settlement  Lord  Baltimore  even  urged 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts  to  migrate  to 
Maryland,  offering  them  lands,  privileges, 
and  religious  freedom.  There,  in  1649, 
the  Catholic  majority  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  colony  passed  the  famous 
"Act  concerning  Religion,"  which  Cardi- 
nal Gibbons,  in  contrast  to  our  quoted 
utterance  of  his  timorous  fellow-citizens 
of  the  laity,  describes  as  a  "  noble  statute," 
and  one  "  which  will  reflect  unfading  glory 
on  that  State  as  long  as  liberty  is  cherished 
in  the  hearts  of  men."  f     It  runs :  — 

Whereas  the  enforcing  of  conscience  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  hath  frequently  fallen  out  to 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  those  com- 
monwealths where  it  has  been  practised,  and 
for  the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  government 
of  this  province,  and  the  better  to  preserve 
mutual  love  and  unity  amongst  the  inhabitants, 
no  person  whatsoever  within  this  province 
professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
anyways  troubled  or  molested  for  his  religion, 
nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof,  nor  anyways 
compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any  other 
religion  against  his  consent. 

If  the  firrim  and  narrow  religious  tests 
of  the  New  England  governments  be 
compared  with  the  Maryland  profession  of 
Christianity,  it  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  the  Protestant  historian  we 
have  quoted,  himself  a  New  Englander, 
declared  that  here  "  Conscience  was  with- 
out restraint." 

The  same  eminent  writer  proceeds  to 
describe  now  the  disfranchised  friends  of 
prelacy  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  Pu- 
ritans from  Virginia,  were  welcomed  to 
equal  liberty  of  conscience  and  political 
rights  in  Roman  Catholic  Maryland,  and 
he  tells  the  shameful  story  how,  five  years 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  L, 
c.  vii. 
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later,  when  the  Puritans  gained  the  as- 
cendency in  the  colony,  they  had  neither 
the  gratitude  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
government  by  which  they  had  been  hos- 
pitably received,  nor  the  magnanimity  to 
continue  the  toleration  which  alone  had 
enabled  them  to  reside  in  Maryland.  It 
was  now  the  turn  of  the  Puritan  majority 
to  pass  "an  act  concerning  religion, 
which  forbade  liberty  of  conscience  to  be 
extended  to  "popery,  prelacy,  or  licen- 
tiousness of  opinion. 

Nearly  forty  years  later  this  contraband 
"prelacy"  became  predominant,  and  in 
1093  the  Assembly  established  the  Angli- 
can Church  in  Maryland,  erecting  par- 
ishes throughout  the  colony,  and  levying 
a  tax  on  all  citizens  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy;  and  in  1704  was  passed  "an  act 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  popery  in  the 
province,"  which  inter  alia  enabled  a  child 
born  of  Catholic  parents,  on  becoming  a 
Protestant,  to  exact  from  its  father  in  his 
lifetime  the  share  of  his  property  which 
would  otherwise  devolve  upon  it  after  his 
death.  Roman  Catholics  henceforward 
for  seventy  years  were  only  permitted  to 
hear  mass  in  their  own  families  within 
their  own  grounds.  Subsequently  the 
Assembly  voted  that  Papists  should  pay 
double  the  tax  levied  upon  Protestants, 
and  oppression  became  so  burdensome 
that  Daniel  Carroll,  the  father  of  the  first 
American  bishop,  sailed  to  France  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Louis  XV*  the  emigration  of 
the  Maryland  Catholics  to  Louisiana,  but 
the  Most  Christian  king  declined  the  offer, 
having  no  ambition  concerning  his  Missis- 
sippi domains,  soon  to  be  ceded  to  Spain. 

We  must  not  pause  to  describe  the  small 
accession  to  the  Catholic  community  by 
the  arrival  of  a  small  band  of  Acadians 
after  the  deportation  from  Nova  Scotia  in 
1755  of  the  French  peasant  community, 
an  episode  which  has  been  related  with 
such  picturesque  pathos  by  Longfellow  in 
"Evangeline,  that  the  equally  distin- 
guished son  of  Harvard,  Parkman,  has 
suggested  that  the  poet's  fancy  mistook 
Acadia  for  Arcadia.  Nor  can  we  dwell 
upon  the  domestic  life  of  the  Marylanders, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  manorial  system 
established  by  the  Calverts,  was  quasi- 
aristocratic  in  its  character,  and  into  which 
the  penal  laws  had  introduced  conditions 
not  unlike  those  to  which  the  Catholic 
gentry  in  England  submitted  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  neighboring  colony  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which,  like  Maryland,  was  founded 
on  a  feudal  basis,  was  the  only  other 
British  settlement  in  which  the  Roman 


Catholic  religion  was  tolerated  before  the 
Revolution.  William  Penn,  in  establish- 
ing his  magnanimous  code,  not  only  acted 
according  to  the  tolerant  principles  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  but  he  was  also  de- 
sirous to  adopt  a  policy  acceptable  to 
King  James  II.,  whose  favor  he  enjoyed, 
and,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  having 
been  laid  out  in  1663,  we  fiQd  that  as  early 
as  1686  the  offices  of  the  Church  were 
celebrated  in  a  wooden  building,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  The  German  immi- 
gration to  America  is  often  spoken  of  as 
if  it  were  entirely  a  phenomenon  of  this 
century,  yet  in  1757  the  German  Catholics 
in  Philadelphia  outnumbered  those  who 
spoke  English.  A  remarkable  relic  of 
this  period  and  region  is  a  manuscript 
missal  in  duplicate,  written  in  characters 
clearer  than  print  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
Schneider,  who  was  too  poor  to  buy  mass- 
books  from  Europe,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween his  mission  stations  was  so  great 
that  he  undertook  the  laborious  task  in 
order  to  lighten  the  load  he  had  to  carry  as 
he  tramped  through  the  Delaware  valley. 
At  this  time  there  were  in  Pennsylvania 
about  three  thousand  "customers,"  that 
is,  adult  Roman  Catholic  communicants, 
and  in  Maryland  about  ten  thousand. 
The  non-communicant  Catholics  under 
age  are  reckoned  to  have  been  about  the 
same  number  in  each  colony. 

The  settlement  now  known  as  the  State 
of  New  York  deserves  a  word  of  mention. 
When  New  Netherland  was  colonized  the 
dominant  party  in  Holland  laid  down  in 
the  charter  that  the  Protestant  religion  as 
set  forth  by  the  Synod  of  Dort  should  be 
maintained:  by  the  Company.  In  1664 
New  York  was  captured  by  the  British, 
and  having  passed  into  the  hands  of 
James,  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  (after 
whom  the  capital  and  the  commercial  port 
are  named),  a  Roman  Catholic  governor 
was  sent  out  from  England  in  1663.  Cath- 
olic influence  in  the  colony  seems  to  have 
been  only  transient,  as  before  the  end  of 
the  century  "there  were  only  seven  Pa- 
pists—  or,  at  most,  seven  Papist  families 
—  in  New  York,"  and  in  1700  a  law  was 
passed  declaring  Jesuits  and  popish 
priests  incendiaries  and  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  Thenceforward  until  the  Revolu- 
tion the  history  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
New  York  is  almost  a  blank.  In  1 741  a 
curious  incident  occurred.  The  negro 
slaves,  who  were  a  sixth  of  the  then  pop- 
ulation of  twelve  thousand,  were  accused 
of  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  city  and  mas- 
sacre   the   inhabitants.     The    Reverend 
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John  Ury  was  condemned,  it  is  said  un- 
justly, as  one  of  the  white  leaders  of  the 
plot,  and  he  was  put  to  death  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  Catholic  priest, 
but  to  this  day  the  doubt  has  never  been 
cleared  up  whether  he  was  a  Roman  eccle- 
siastic or  a  nonjuring  Anglican  divine.  It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  eleven  of  the 
convicted  negroes  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  as  it  is  the  boast  of  the  descend- 
ants of  New  England  Puritans  that  in 
their  neighboring  colonies,  though  death 
was  the  penalty  for  every  form  of  heresy 
—  from  Quakerism  to  witchcraft  —  the 
cord  was  the  invariable  capital  instrument, 
and  a  recent  writer  has  been  severely 
criticised  in  America  for  having  asserted 
that  the  progeny  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
burned  their  witches.* 

Of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  missionaries 
of  Rome  among  the  Indians  in  the  Puritan 
settlements  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak, 
as  in  New  England  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion there  was  practically  no  Catholic 
population.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  position  of  the  Church  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  territories  which  are 
now  included  in  the  United  States,  inter- 
esting as  it  would  be  to  show  how  the 
colonists  of  France  and  Spain,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Minorcans,  Greeks,  and 
Italians  in  Florida,  helped  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations of  the  heterogeneous  American 
nation.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  after 
the  capitulation  of  Canada  by  France  to 
Great  Britain  the  free  exercise  of  Catholic 
religion,  secured  to  the  Canadians  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  was  extended  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  simultaneously  ceded 
region  which  now  includes  northern  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin; but  these  settlements,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  Mississippi,  were  retained 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec. 

We  have  now  approached  the  eve  of  the 
change  of  things,  when  America  was 
about  to  become  a  nation.  Forty  years  on 
from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  democracy  of  the 
United  States,  which  commenced  at  that 
epoch,  is  identified  with  the  life  and  office 
of  the  remarkable  man  who  first  among 
American  citizens  wore  the  mitre,  and  for 
the  better  understanding  of  his  work  and 
influence  we  must  go  back  for  some  years 
and  away  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
while  we  briefly  trace  his  early  career. 

John  Carroll,  the  future  Archbishop  of 


•  Roman  Catholicism  in  America.    Living  Age,  No* 
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Baltimore,  was  born  in  1735  at  Upper 
Marlborough,  in  the  division  of  Maryland 
known  as  Prince  George's  County,  the 
name  of  which  marks  the  setting  up  of  the 
Protestant  succession  in  the  old  country. 
His  birthplace,  a  modest  log  cottage,  still 
stands  about  half-way  between  Washing- 
ton and  Chesapeake  Bay.  His  father  — 
Daniel  Carroll  —  had  early  in  the  century, 
in  spite  of  penal  laws,  migrated  from  Ire- 
land to  Maryland,  where  some  of  his  kin- 
dred had  already  settled.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  Jesuit  college  at 
Bohemia,  established  by  the  Society  not 
far  from  the  frontier  ot  Pennsylvania,  so 
that  refuge  might  be  easy  in  the  tolerant 
Quaker  province  in  case  of  interference 
by  the  Maryland  officials,  and  one  of  bis 
fellow  pupils  here  was  his  kinsman, 
Charles  Carroll,  who  became  famous  as  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. His  stay  at  this  missionary  school 
was  brief,  as  before  his  father's  death  in 
1750  we  find  him  already  a  student  in  the 
great  seminary  of  St.  Omer.  In  spite  of 
their  disabilities,  the  English  Catholic 
families  had  at  this  period  an  advantage 
over  their  countrymen  of  the  same  rank 
in  that,  instead  of  undergoing  the  some- 
what rough  and  narrow  training  of  the 
country  gentleman  of  the  Walpole  era, 
they  were  sent  abroad,  where,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  most  accomplished  masters 
in  Europe,  they  became  conversant  with 
the  languages,  the  art,  and  the  manners  of 
the  Continent.  If  the  education  of  the 
Jesuits  was  polished  and  liberal  as  com- 
pared to  that  usually  imparted  to  the  un- 
travelled  Englishman,  the  contrast  must 
have  been  prodigious  between  the  young 
colonist  so  brought  up  and  his  neighbors 
who  had  led  patriarchal  lives  of  isolation 
in  the  American  plantations.  Had  John 
Carroll  returned  to  the  old  homestead  as 
a  brilliant  layman  he  doubtless  would  have 
been  numbered  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution ;  but  another  destiny  awaited 
him. 

In  French  Flanders  he  remained  for 
eight  years,  spending  the  last  two  at  Wat- 
ten,  a"  few  miles  from  St  Omer,  where 
was  the  novitiate  of  the  English  province 
of  the  order.  He  had  decided  to  enter 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  his  period 
of  discipline  at  Watten  he  was  sent  on  to 
the  Jesuit  college  at  Liege  to  prepare  for 
the  priesthood.  In  1759  ne  was  ordained, 
and  while  preparing  for  his  final  vows  he 
occupied  at  St.  Omer,  and  again  at  Liege, 
a  chair  of  philosophy,  and  not  till  1771  did 
he  take  the  final  vows  of  a  professed  father. 

The  Jesuit  society  had  fallen  on  troub- 
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lous  times,  and  it  was  in  France,  in  1762, 
that  the  first  open  attack  was  made  on 
the  order.  The  college  of  St.  Omer  was 
consequently  expelled  from  French  terri- 
tory and  re-established  at  Bruges,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Austrian  government. 
While  Father  Carroll  was  reorganizing 
the  seminary,  in  1 771,  he  was  selected  by 
the  superiors  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
with  the  son  of  Lord  Stourton,  and  had 
they  a  more  direct  connection  with  our 
subject,  we  should  be  tempted  to  dwell  on 
his  letters,  written  from  places  which  were 
soon  to  be  the  scene  of  the  most  momen- 
tous changes  in  the  modern  history  of  the 
world.  At  Rome,  however,  events  were 
proceeding  which  gravely  concerned  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  America,  and  the 
results  of  which  to  the  present  day  are 
affecting  one  great  Catholic  community  on 
the  Western  Continent.  The  young  Jesuit 
priest,  when  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  with  his  pupil,  found  the  order  in 
the  coldest  shade  of  disfavor;  its  coming 
overthrow  was  publicly  discussed,  and 
lampoons  on  the  society  were  openly  sold 
in  the  streets  of  the  Eternal  City.  His 
position  must  have  been  one  of  peculiar 
delicacy.  The  Roman  priesthood  in  the 
British  colonies  was  subject  to  the  vicari- 
ate apostolic  of  England,  and  the  person  at 
the  Vatican  who  exercised  a  controlling 
influence  in  all  ecclesiastical  appointments 
in  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies 
was  Henry  Stuart,  Cardinal  York,  the 
arch-adversary  of  the  Jesuits.  Father 
Carroll,  moreover,  was  on  terms  of  close 
intimacy  with  many  of  the  English  Cath- 
olic families  of  ancient  lineage.  The 
Stourtons,  whose  son  he  was  educating, 
the  Arundells  of  Wardour,  whose  friend- 
ship for  him  may  have  arisen  from  the 
tradition  that  Lady  Baltimore  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  their  house,  and  the  Welds  of  Lul- 
worth,  under  whose  roof  he  was  later  to 
receive  the  highest  commission  of  the 
Church,  were  Jacobites  to  a  man.  Cardi- 
nal York  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  his  active  zeal  against  the  Jesuits  was 
the  more  redoubtable  inasmuch  as  the 
Holy  See  recognized  Charles  Edward  as 
king  of  England,  though  the  story  of  Cul- 
loden  was  then  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. 
In  1773  Clement  XIV.  suppressed  the 
Society  of  Jesus  throughout  the  world  by 
the  famous  brief  "  Dominus  ac  Redemptor 
noster,"  a  document  with  which  all  En- 
glishmen who  take  an  interest  in  the 
British  Empire  ought  to  be  familiar,  see- 
ing that  its  far-reaching  effects  are  still 
agitating  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  generally.     Father 


Carroll  repaired  to  Bruges,  where  be 
signed  submission  to  the  mandate  when 
the  commissaries  of  Maria  Theresa  came 
to  take  possession  of  the  English  college. 
The  fathers  were  dispersed,  their  property 
seized,  and  John  Carroll  crossed  over  to 
England,  where  he  retired  to  Wardour 
Castle,  Lord  Arundell,  who  was  a  count  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  making  a  vain 
appeal  to  the  Austrian  government.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  time  for  dignified  retire- 
ment. Events  were  taking  place  in  Amer- 
ica compared  with  which  the  dissolution 
of  the  Jesuits  was  insignificant,  and  in 
June,  1774,  Father  Carroll,  bearing  facul- 
ties as  a  secular  priest,  landed  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  from  a  vessel  which  was 
one  of  the  last  that  cleared  from  England 
before  the  Revolution.  He  had  left  his 
native  land  a  child  of  twelve,  and  not  until 
his  fortieth  year  did  he  rest  again  beneath 
the  roof  of  his  widowed  mother. 

At  the  end  of  the  previous  year  Bishop 
Challoner,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Lon- 
don district,  had  notified  to  "  Messrs.  the 
Missionersin  Marilandand  Pennsilvania," 
the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
which  had  worked  in  the  former  province 
for  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years,  and  it 
was  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  that  the 
Jesuit  fathers  accepted  the  brief  and  be- 
came secular  priests.  We  have  seen  how 
the  western  territory,  south  of  Canada,  was 
made  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  un- 
der the  Quebec  Act,  which  declared  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  those  re- 
gions free  from  the  operation  of  the  penal 
laws,  and  this  enactment  was  considered 
by  the  Protestant  colonies  as  one  of  the 
last  wrongs  done  to  them  by  the  British 
government.  •»  We  think,"  protested  the 
Continental  Congress  of  1774,  "the  legis- 
lature of  Great  Britain  is  not  authorized 
to  establish  a  religion  fraught  with  san- 
guinary and  impious  tenets."  The  address 
in  which  the  passage  occurs  was  the  work 
of  John  Jay,  afterwards  American  minister 
in  London,  of  whose  interference  on  this 
occasion  it  has  been  said  that "  all  Canada 
would  have  been  won  but  for  the  influence 
of  John  Jay's  bigoted  address  to  the  people 
of  England,  in  which  the  Canadians  and 
their  religion  were  assailed  in  the  grossest 
terms."  It  appears  certain  that  the  Prot- 
estant demonstration  at  New  York,  after 
the  Quebec  Act,  drove  a  colony  of  Roman 
Catholic  Highlanders  from  the  Mohawk 
valley  into  Canada,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
Canadian  Catholics  was  so  great  to  the 
government  which  protected  them,  that 
the  same  bishop  who  censured  a  French 
priest  for  admitting   to  the  sacraments 
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Canadians  serving  in  the  American  army, 
likewise  reprimanded  him  for  his  courtesy 
in  receiving  at  his  house  in  Montreal  the 
Rev.  John  Carroll, 

The  leaders  of  the  revolution  soon  rec- 
ognized that  this  was  not  a  moment  for 
sectarian  jealousy  and  division.  Father 
Carroll's  journey  to  Canada  was  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  the  Canadians  to  remain 
neutral,  a  mission  which  he  undertook  at 
the  request  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
early  in  1776,  which  in  little  more  than  a 
year  had  learned  wisdom.  The  great 
leader,  who  had  the  chief  individual  share 
in  making  the  United  States  a  nation, 
had  given  religious  intolerance  a  lesson 
three  months  previously.  On  arriving  in 
camp  before  Boston,  after  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill,  General  Washington  found 
preparations  being  nmde  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Gunpowder  Plot  — "Pope  Day," 
as  it  was  called  in  New  England  — and  in 
Puritan  Massachusetts  the  Virginian  gen- 
tleman of  Church  of  England  tradition 
issued  the  following  order :  — 

As  the  commander-in-chief  has  been  apprised 
of  a  design  formed  for  the  observance  of  that 
ridiculous  and  childish  custom  of  burning  the 
effigy  of  the  pope,  he  cannot  help  expressing 
his  surprise  that  there  are  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  this  army  so  void  of  common  sense  as 
not  to  see  the  impropriety  of  the  step  at  this 
juncture,  when  we  are  soliciting  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  the  people  of  Canada  .  .  . 
when  to  be  insulting  their  religion  is  so  mon- 
strous as  not  to  be  suffered  or  excused. 

Neither  the  overtures  of  Washington 
nor  any  subsequent  efforts  diverted  the 
allegiance  of  the  Canadians,  but  mean- 
while the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  revolted 
colonies  were  displaying  active  zeal  for 
the  revolution,  and  now  circumstances 
arose  which  were  destined  to  establish 
their  Church  in  an  impregnable  position 
in  the  new  nation.  Early  in  the  war  it 
became  evident  that  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  colonists  depended  on  their  receiv- 
ing recognition  from  some  great  European 
power,  and  the  colonies,  which  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  had  given  their  sons 
and  their  treasure  to  wrest  Canada  from 
France,  now  turned  to  the  French  king  to 
help  them  in  denuding  England  of  her 
transatlantic  possessions.  French  officers, 
like  Lafayette,  had  already  been  leading 
*  the  untrained  levies  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  at  last  Louis  XVI.  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  United  States,  thus  formally  rec- 
ognizing the  new  republic  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation.  French  fleets  were  soon 
seen  in  American  waters,  and  a  French 


army  was  welcomed  on  American  soil. 
The  missionaries  of  Rome  had  been 
barely  tolerated  in  the  limited  districts  of 
the  colonies  where  they  had  labored ;  now 
came  Catholic  chaplains  of  the  foreign 
legations,  the  first  diplomatic  circle  in  the 
United  States  being  entirely  Catholic,  and 
naval  and  military  almoners  celebrating 
mass  on  the  men-of-war  and  in  the  camps 
and  cities.  The  alliance  of  the  French 
with  the  colonial  revolutionists,  which 
was  one  of  the  abetting  causes  of  the 
downfall  of  the  royal  dynasty  and  the 
despoiling  of  the  Church  in  France,  be- 
came on  the  continent  they  liberated  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric  of  American 
Catholicism  which  in  a  century  has 
grown  to  be  the  strongest  and  the  most 
solid  in  Christendom. 

Complete  religious  liberty  in  the  eman- 
cipated States  was  not  secured  in  a  day, 
nor  in  a  generation,  but  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  Church  to  which 
Lafayette  and  Vaudreuil  belonged  was 
not  only  socially  and  politically  reputable, 
but  also  not  antagonistic  to  American 
freedom.  At  first  only  in  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  where  liberty  of  conscience 
as  we  have  seen  was  traditional,  in  Dela- 
ware which  is  geographically  a  portion  of 
Maryland,  and  in  George  Washington's 
native  Virginia,  were  all  civil  rights  with- 
out distinction  or  diminution  extended  to 
Catholics.  In  Connecticut  and  Georgia 
almost  all  restrictions  were  swept  away. 
In  Rhode  Island  the  law  denying  tolera- 
tion to  Catholics  was  expunged  from  the 
statute-book  on  the  appearance  of  the 
French  fleet  off  Newport.  New  Jersey 
made  the  profession  of  a  Protestant  faith 
the  test  of  holding  office.  Massachusetts 
granted  liberty  of  conscience,  but  permit- 
ted the  support  of  Protestant  worship  out 
of  the  taxes.  New  York,  in  spite  of  the 
liberal  efforts  of  Gouverneur  Morris  and 
Philip  Livingstone,  imposed  conditions 
which  virtually  excluded  Catholics  from 
the  legislature.  New  Hampshire  enacted 
that  the  members  of  its  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  Protestants,  a  pro- 
vision which,  we  believe,  is  still  on  the 
statute-book  ;  and  the  two  Carol  in  as  like- 
wise imposed  a  Protestant  test.  Great  as 
was  the  advantage  given  to  Roman  Cathol- 
icism by  the  Revolution  and  the  French 
alliance,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that 
the  faith  which  is  now  professed  by  the 
most  powerful  religious  community  in  the 
Union  had  not  a  fair  start  with  the  creeds 
of  other  denominations  at  the  birth  of  the 
new  nation. 

The  Tory  party  made  great  efforts  to 
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excite  the  old  anti-Catholic  prejudice 
against  the  American  cause,  and,  because 
the  French  chaplains  in  New  England 
were  now  permitted  to  celebrate  mass  and 
to  parade  the  streets  in  religious  proces- 
sions, the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
taunted  the  Puritans  that,  just  as  popery 
was  recognized  in  Canada,  it  was  now  as 
much  established  in  their  States  as  any 
other  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  government  hoped  to  draw  some 
of  the  Catholics  in  the  revolted  colonies 
into  the  military  service  of  the  king.  It 
was  accordingly  proposed  to  raise  a  reg- 
iment of  Roman  Catholic  volunteers, 
which,  as  no  Papist  could  hold  a  commis- 
sion in  his  Majesty's  forces,  was  officered 
by  Protestants.  The  attempt  was  not 
very  successful,  and  the  "  Black-lists  "  of 
Tory  loyalists  in  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania are  said  to  contain  remarkably  few 
Catholic  names.  The  clergy  showed  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  revolution,  the 
German  priests,  as  well  as  those  who  were 
born  in  America,  and  even  the  small  num- 
ber of  British  birth  who  might  easily  have 
left  the  country  by  entering  the  English 
lines,  clung  to  the'cause  of  the  colonists. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  owed  the  pos- 
session of  the  Far  West  in  great  measure 
to  the  good  offices  of  a  Catholic  priest 
The  vast  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio, 
which  was  known  as  the  Illinois  country, 
was  by  the  Quebec  Act  part  of  Canada. 
England  had  never  recognized,  nor  did 
the  Continental  Congress  recognize,  the 
claims  of  any  of  the  States  to  it,  and  it 
was  reduced  to  the  authority  of  the  re- 
public chiefly  by  the  influence  of  Father 
Gibault,  who  had  worked  among  the  In- 
dians for  a  dozen  years,  and  who,  strange 
to  say,  was  a  French  Canadian  by  birth. 

By  this  time  the  first  official  recognition 
of  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  made  by 
the  American  government  In  July,  1779, 
the  French  envoy,  M.  Gerard,  issued  an 
invitation  to  the  president  and  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress  sitting  at 
Philadelphia,  as  follows :  "  Monsieur, 
vous  6tes  prie*  de  la  part  du  Ministre 
Ple'ni potential  re  de  France,  d'assister  au 
Te  Deum  qu'il  fera  chanter  dimanche  4 
de  ce  mois  k  midi  dans  la  chapelle  catho- 
lique  neuve  pour  ce'le'brer  I'anniversaire 
de  Tlndependance  des  Etats-Unis  de 
l\Ame*rique."  Two  years  later  the  same 
minister  invited  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  and  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  to  hear  another  sermon  from 
his  chaplain,  Pere  SeYaphin  Bandol,  who 
had  preached  on  the  former  occasion,  in 
thanksgiving  for  the  surrender  of  Lord 


Cornwallis  and  the  British  army  to  the 
combined  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
France  at  Yorktown. 

The  close  of  the  war  marks  an  impor- 
tant period  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States.  The  old  vicar 
apostolic  of  the  London  district  had  died 
early  in  1781,  and  his  successor,  Mon- 
signor  Talbot,  was  evidently,  in  spite  of 
penal  laws,  first  an  Englishman  and  then 
a  Catholic,  as  he  declined  all  intercourse 
with  a  country  which  he  considered  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  and  declared  he  would 
exercise  no  jurisdiction  in  it.  The  clergy 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  who  for 
the  most  part  had  been  members  of  the 
recently  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus,  had 
much  diffidence  in  approaching  the  Holy 
See.  At  last,  after  the  peace,  Father  Car- 
roll and  four  of  his  colleagues,  represent- 
ing different  districts,  met  at  Whitemarsh 
and  drew  up  a  petition  in  the  name  of  the 
"  missionary  priests  residing  in  the  thir- 
teen United  States  of  America,"  praying 
the  sovereign  pontiff  to  confirm  as  su- 
perior the  vicar-general,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Bishop  Challoner,  with 
powers  to  administer  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  and  to  perform  other  essen- 
tial functions.  Dr.  Carroll's  letter  to  the 
Propaganda,  which  accompanied  the  me- 
morial, was  the  first  of  the  series  of 
statesmanlike  documents  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Church  in  America  have  from 
time  to  time  addressed  to  the  Vatican. 
'*  You  are  not  ignorant,"  he  writes,  "  that 
in  these  United  States  our  religious  sys- 
tem has  undergone  a  revolution,  if  pos- 
sible, more  extraordinary  than  our  political 
one,"  and  he  sets  forth  with  great  skill 
how  along  with  toleration  of  all  Christian 
creeds  there  exists  a  strong  jealousy  of 
any  semblance  of  foreign  jurisdiction. 
While  Father  Carroll  was  pleading  that 
the  Church  in  America  must  be  adminis- 
tered locally  by  Americans,  his  friend, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  envoy  of  the  re- 
public at  Versailles,  was  intriguing  with 
the  nuncio  for  its  subjection  to  the  Gal- 
lican  Church  by  the  appointment  ot  a 
superior  nominated  by  the  court  of  France, 
but  his  diplomacy  was  disavowed  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  Church  in  America  just 
escaped  being  involved  in  the  disaster  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Finally,  in  June, 
1784,  Father  Carroll  was  appointed  pre-* 
feet  apostolic  in  the  United  States,  the 
name  attached  to  the  seal  of  the  desig- 
natory  decree  being  one  which  in  another 
person  has  been  distinguished  in  our  gen- 
eration, Cardinal  Antonelli.  Thus  was 
established  in  national  independence  the 
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American  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but,  though  a  term  was  put  to  English 
jurisdiction,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
far  north  and  north-west  still  remained 
within  the  diocese  of  Quebec,  and  the 
American  territory  near  Louisiana  which 
was  now  Spanish,  was  administered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Dr.  Carroll's  utterances  from  the  first 
days  of  the  organization  of  the  Church 
struck  a  keynote  of  liberality  and  fearless- 
ness which  is  still  heard  in  the  voices  of 
his  successors.  In  his  controversy  with 
one  Wharton,  formerly  a  Jesuit  of  Mary- 
land, he  declares  that  "  it  never  was  our 
doctrine  that  salvation  can  be  obtained 
only  by  those  actually  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church  ;  "and  in  a  letter  to  an  Irish 
Capuchin  in  connection  with  the  contro- 
versy he  writes  with  remarkable  boldness 
upon  the  character  of  the  late  Pope  Clem- 
ent XIV. :  "  You  think  I  was  mistaken  in 
attributing  to  him  a  time-serving  policy. 
.  .  .  May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul! 
but  whatever  allowance  charity  may  wish 
for  him,  the  pen  of  impartial  history  will 
not  join  you  in  attributing  to  his  public 
conduct  the  virtue  of  benevolence ;  "  and 
he  adds  that  from  his  personal  observation 
in  Rome  he  considers  that  the  holy  fa- 
ther's behavior  to  the  Jesuits  was  irrec- 
oncilable even  with  common  humanity 
and  the  plainest  principles  of  justice." 
Again,  he  expresses  a  wish  that  the  liturgy 
might  be  said  in  English  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  people  and  negroes  unable  to 
read.  Be  it  remembered  that  these  were 
not  the  expressions  of  an  ambitious  sepa- 
ratist about  to  lead  a  schism,  but  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  devoted  priest  whose 
recent  appointment  as  superior  of  the 
Church  in  his  native  land  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  marks  of  supreme  confidence 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Holy  See. 

The  prefect  apostolic  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  position  of  dependence  on  the 
Propaganda.  "  We  form,"  he  writes, "  not 
a  fluctuating  body  of  laborers  in  Christ's 
vineyard,  but  a  permanent  body  of  na- 
tional clergy."  He  tells  Cardinal  Anto- 
nelli  that  the  American  people  will  not 
endure  the  interference  of  any  foreign 
potentate,  and  that  the  Catholics  must  be 
permitted  to  nominate  their  own  superior, 
subject  of  course  to  the  pleasure  of  the' 
Holy  See.  His  "  Relation  on  the  State  of 
Religion  in  the  United  States,"  which  he 
drew  up  for  the  information  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, is  a  most  interesting  document 
Maryland  contained  about  sixteen  thou- 
sand Catholics,  (of  whom  three  thousand 
were  slaves,  "of  African  origin,  called 


negroes");  Pennsylvania  about  seven 
thousand,  nearly  all  white.  In  Maryland, 
the  heads  of  Catholic  families  were  tor  the 
most  part  planters;  in  the  neighboring 
state  they  were  nearly  all  farmers,  except 
the  merchants  and  mechanics  living  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  other  English-speak- 
ing localities  the  Catholics  were  scattered 
and  destitute  of  all  religious  ministry,  ex- 
cept in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
there  were  about  fifteen  hundred  of  them. 
The  city  of  New  York  was  in  reality  then, 
what  it  now  unduly  assumes  to  be,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the 
seat  of  Congress  and  the  residence  of  the 
foreign  envoys.  The  first  Catholic  church 
in  New  York  was  built  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  French  consul-general,  De 
Crfivecceur,  and  the  Spanish  minister  ob- 
tained leave  to  build  a  legation  chapel,  the 
chaplain  of  which.  Father  O'Connell,  from 
the  Dominican  Hospital  at  Bilboa,  was 
probably  the  first  Irish  priest  to  settle  in 
the  United  States. 

We  must  pass  over  the  incidents  attend- 
ing Dr.  Carroll's  first  ministry  at  Balti- 
more, the  jealousies  roused  against  the 
old  members  of  the  Jesuit  order,  the  at- 
tempts to  colonize  the  West,  and  the 
effects  of  immigration  after  the  peace, 
which  brought  in  large  numbers  of  Ger- 
man Catholics.  The  letters  of  the  prefect 
apostolic  supply  a  vivid  record  of  life  in 
the  early  days  of  the  young  nation.  The 
hardships  of  the  clergy  were  severe,  their 
isolation  was  intense ;  how  modest  their 
stipends  may  be  judged  from  that  of  their 
superior,  who  received  ^210  a  year.  One 
privation  of  the  priests,  however,  which 
Dr.  Carroll  describes  to  Archbishop  Troy 
of  Dublin  in  an  appeal  for  laborers,  would 
not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  move  to  pity  the 
heart  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster of  the  present  day.  "  Hardships 
of  every  kind," he  says,  "and  particularly 
great  scarcity  of  wine,  must  be  borne  with. 
Sobriety  in  drink  is  expected  from  clergy- 
men to  a  great  degree.  That  which  in 
Europe  would  be  esteemed  no  more  than 
a  cheerful  enjoyment  of  a  friendly  com- 
pany would  be  regarded  here  in  our  clergy 
as  an  unbecoming  excess." 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  appointment  of  a  bishop  was  of  ab- 
solute necessity.  Refractory  priests,  men 
of  indocile  mind,  the  offspring  of  times  of 
revolution,  who  chafe  under  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
the  superior  was  a  missionary  function- 
ary, subject  to  the  Propaganda  at  Rome, 
and  appealed  to  the  new-born  patriotism 
of   Americans,  which  was  all-jealous   of 
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foreign  jurisdiction.  Once  again  Father 
Carroll  petitioned  the  holy  father,  who  in 
1788  gave  directions  for  the  election  of  a 
bishop  by  the  priesthood.  The  choice 
fell  on  the  prefect  apostolic,  with  only  one 
dissentient  voice ;  and,  in  November, 
1789,  Pius  VI.  issued  under  the  seal  of 
the  Fisher's  ring  the  bull  erecting  the  see 
of  Baltimore,  the  centenary  of  which  de- 
cree was  the  occasion  of  the  great  celebra- 
tion last  winter. 

Once  more  John  Carroll  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  the  summer  of  1790,  at 
the  hands  of  the  venerable  Bishop  Walmes- 
ley,  the  vicar  apostolic  of  England,  he 
received  episcopal  consecration  in  the 
chapel  of  Lulworth  Castle,  when  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  was  held  over  his  shoul- 
ders by  the  son  of  his  host,  who  was  later 
to  be  known  as  Cardinal  Weld.  It  was 
right  and  fit  tine  that  the  great  English- 
speaking  branch  of  the  Roman  Church 
should  in  the  day  of  small  things  receive 
its  apostolic  succession  in  its  motherland. 
Spain,  whose  explorers  first  set  up  on 
American  soil  the  emblem  of  the  Church's 
faith,  might  have  obtained  this  honor, 
since  it  was  by  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
envoy  that  the  decisive  petition  to  the 
Holy  See  was  conveyed.  France,  whose 
missionaries  had  planted  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion throughout  the  continent,  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi,  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  aided  the  recognition  of 
the  Church  by  the  newly  born  nation,  but 
in  the  year  of  grace  1790  France  was 
amply  occupied  with  her  domestic  con- 
cerns. Just  at  the  moment  when  the 
designate  father  of  the  American  episco- 
pate was  being  welcomed  beneath  the 
hospitable  Dorsetshire  roof -tree,  Lafay- 
ette, who  had  no  little  share  in  the  events 
of  which  this  was  the  consummation,  was 
likewise  engaged  in  ecclesiastical  ceremo- 
nial. Over  in  Paris  an  altar  had  been 
reared  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
and  there  the  hero  of  Yorktown  waved 
his  sword  while  Louis  Seize  swore  fealty 
to  the  Revolutionary  constitution,  after 
mass  said,  for  the  last  time  in  his 
chequered  career,  by  Charles  Maurice  de 
Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun.  It  was 
better  that  the  ordering  of  America's  first 
prelate  should  be  in  the  quiet  retreat  of 
an  English  manor,  though  it  is  strange 
that  the  democratic  Catholicism  of  the 
United  States  should  have  received  its 
episcopal  seal  in  a  home  of  that  English 
Catholic  gentry  which  was  even  then 
willing  to  suffer  and  to  sacrifice  for  a 
lost  cause  of  absolutism. 


We  have  described  with  some  detail  the 
circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  the 
hierarchy  because  it  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  destiny  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism in  the  United  States.  Had  the 
Church  in  America  not  been  established 
upon  a  national  basis,  had  it  remained  as 
a  missionary  organization  administered  by 
a  camarilla  of  foreigners  in  Italy,  not  only 
would  it  never  have  approached  its  pres- 
ent position  of  power,  but  it  would  have 
always  been  regarded  as  an  alien  institu- 
tion, and  the  millions  of  Catholic  immi- 
grants who  have  peopled  and  fertilized  the 
continent  could  never  have  been  assimi- 
lated with  the  nation.  From  the  conse- 
cration of  the  first  bishop  onwards  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  America  is  the 
history  of  the  American  people,  and  a 
mere  sketch  of  the  records  of  any  one  of 
the  greater  dioceses  would  alone  fill  a  vol- 
ume. We  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves with  a  rapid  view  of  the  vicissitudes 
and  progress  of  the  Church  in  the  century 
which  has  followed  the  first  investment  of 
an  American  citizen  with  the  episcopal 
purple. 

The  year  1790,  which  had  begun  with 
a  public  acknowledgment  by  General 
Washington  of  the  patriotic  part  which  the 
Catholics  had  taken  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  ended  with  an 
exhortation  by  the  bishop  on  his  home- 
coming to  his  people  "  to  preserve  in  their 
hearts  a  warm  charity  and  forbearance 
toward  every  other  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians." The  next  year  the  Holy  See  put 
the  whole  of  the  United  States,  including 
all  the  French  and  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  West,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  and  now  succeeded 
a  period  of  difficulty.  The  Catholic 
Church  in  America  was,  and  still  is,  as 
heterogeneous  in  its  composition  as  the 
American  nation,  and  had  it  not  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic  been  guided  and 
governed  by  patriotic  leaders,  both  the 
Church  and  the  nation  might  have  split  up 
into  communities  as  separate  and  unsym- 
pathetic as  are  the  populations  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario.  There  were  French  priests 
exiled  by  the  Revolution  (Chateaubriand 
came  over  with  one  shipload  of  them), 
who  brought  with  them  the  reactionary 
traditions  of  the  ancient  regime,  and 
looked  with  longing  eyes  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  in  Canada;  there  was  a  grow- 
ing German  population  in  several  states 
who  declared  that  Bishop  Carroll's  juris- 
diction did  not  extend  to  their  nationality. 
The  bishop  was  both  firm  and  conciliatory. 
He  nominated  a  German  as  bis  coadjutor,. 
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who  did  not,  however,  live  to  be  conse- 
crated, but  he  brought  the  separatists  to 
complete  submission,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  century  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  leading  case,  gave  a 
civil  sanction  to  his  authority. 

The  new  century  opened  with  the  first 
episcopal  consecration  in  the  United 
States,  when  Dr.  Leonard  Neale,  a  Mary- 
lander,  descended  from  a  raaid-of-honor  of 
the  queen  who  gave  her  name  to  his 
native  State,  was  made  coadjutor  to  the 
Bishop  of  Baltimore.  Three  years  later, 
in  the  same  pro-cathedral,  Bishop  Carroll 
officiated  at  another  interesting  ceremony 
when  he  "  joined  in  holy  matrimony, 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  first 
consul  of  France,  and  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
daughter  of  William  Patterson,  Esq.,  of 
the  City  of  Baltimore."  One  of  the  best- 
known  inhabitants  of  the  monumental  city 
to-day  is  a  grandson  of  the  king  of  West- 
phalia by  this  marriage,  and  an  inheritor 
of  the  unmistakable  Napoleonic  cast  of 
features.  The  first  consul  had  already 
that  year  taken  a  step  of  great  moment  to 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America  when,  on 
the  retrocession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to 
France,  he  had  forthwith  transferred  that 
territory  to  the  United  States.  This  ac- 
cession to  his  jurisdiction  was  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  the  bishop  to  urge  the 
Holy  See  to  create  new  dioceses.  Pius 
VII.  had  consulted  an  American  priest 
upon  Bishop  Carroll's  projects  when  he 
went  to  Paris  to  crown  Miss  Patterson's 
brother-in-law,  but  it  was  not  till  1808  that 
bulls  were  issued  for  the  erection  of  the 
sees  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  Bardstown,  which  last  see  included 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  north-west 
region.  The  nominees  for  Boston  and 
Bardstown  were  Frenchmen,  and  for  the 
other  two  dioceses  Irishmen.  All  of  them 
were  consecrated  at  Baltimore,  except  the 
Bishop  of  New  York,  but  Father  Con- 
canen,  the  Dominican  priest  designated  for 
that  see,  received  his  episcopal  orders  at 
Rome,  where  he  resided,  and  died  in  1810 
at  Naples,  where  he  had  been  delayed  by 
the  blockade  of  the  Mediterranean  ports. 
He  was  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  the 
arch i episcopal  pallium  to  Dr.  Carroll,  who 
had  now  been  named  metropolitan  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  eventually 
brought  to  Baltimore  by  the  British  min- 
ister a  few  months  before  Congress  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain. 

The  last  days  of  the  aged  archbishop 
were  full  of  anxiety.  The  British  fleet 
was  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  in  the  Poto- 
mac; Washington  was  burnt;  Baltimore, 


where  the  first  American  cathedral  was 
rising,  was  invested  by  the  English  troops, 
and  the  Holy  See  chose  this  moment  for 
imposing  upon  the  see  of  New  York  a  sub* 
ject  of  George  III.  The  venerable  father 
of  the  hierarchy  was,  however,  contented 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  Church  in  his  native  land  were  due 
chiefly  to  its  flourishing  increase,  and  a 
bishop  was  given  to  Louisiana  almost  at 
the  moment  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
The  last  year  of  John  Carroll's  life  was 
cheered  by  the  restoration  by  the  pope  of 
his  beloved  Jesuit  order,  which  he  had 
entered  more  than  sixty  years  before,  at  a 
time  when  the  prospects  of  Catholicism  in 
the  British  settlements  seemed  well-nigh 
hopeless.  When  he  died,  in  181 5,  the 
revolted  colonies  had  become  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  earth,  and  within  the 
land,  from  Boston  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  Catholic  Church  was  a  living 
and  vigorous  organization.  Of  the  patri- 
arch of  the  American  Church  his  illustrious 
successor  in  the  see  of  Baltimore  —  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  — has  well  said  that 

He  did  not  wish  the  Church  to  vegetate  as 
a  delicate  exotic  plant ;  he  wished  it  to  become 
a  sturdy  tree,  deep-rooted  in  the  soil,  to  grow 
with  the  growth  and  bloom  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  inured  to  its  climate, 
braving  its  storms  and  invigorated  by  them. 
Knowing  as  he  did  the  mischief  bred  by  na- 
tional rivalries,  his  aim  was  that  the  clergy 
and  people,  no  matter  from  what  country  they 
sprung,  should  be  thoroughly  identified  with 
thejand  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  that  they 
should  study  its  laws  and  political  constitu- 
tion, and  be  in  harmony  with  its  spirit ;  in  a 
word,  that  they  should  become  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible assimilated  to  the  social  bod)r  in  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  domain  of  civil  life. 

In  no  part  of  the  United  States  has  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
been  so  remarkable  as  in  New  England, 
where,  till  after  the  Revolution,  lingered 
the  spirit  which  in  the  previous  century 
had  applauded  the  Puritan  Governor  En- 
dicott,  when  he  cut  from  the  British  flag 
the  St.  George's  cross  •*  as  a  popish  sym- 
bol savoring  of  superstition,  and  not  to  be 
countenanced  by  Christian  men."  The 
French  alliance  and  other  causes  produced 
such  a  change  in  sentiment,  that  when 
Bishop  Carroll  visited  Boston  in  1791  he 
was  publicly  and  privately  entertained  by 
Protestant  societies  and  individuals.  Nev- 
ertheless at  the  end  of  the  century,  when 
President  Adams  was  contributing  to  the 
building  of  the  first  Catholic  church  in 
New  England,  following  Washington's 
example  in  Philadelphia,  Boston  contained 
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only  two  hundred  and  ten  Roman  Catho- 
lics. At  the  present  day  there  are  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Catho- 
lics among  the  four  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants of  the  Puritan  capital.  Yet  this 
prodigious  change  is  not  more  amazing 
than  others  in  the  United  States  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  causing  the  in- 
crease of  the  national  population,  and  with 
it  the  growth  of  Catholicism.  For  example, 
a  visitor  to  the  Centennial  Congress  last 
November  might  have  entered  the  cars  at 
Baltimore  any  evening  after  dinner,  and 
have  heard  mass  in  Boston  Cathedral  the 
next  morning;  whereas  Bishop  Carroll, 
writing  from  the  former  city  in  1803,  says 
that  by  starting  thence  at  the  beginning 
of  September  he  hopes  to  reach  Boston  a 
few  days  before  a  ceremony  fixed  for 
Michaelmas. 

An  ingenious  American  priest  has  sug- 
gested that  the  rise  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  New  England  was  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  Revolution,  inasmuch  as  the 
proclamation  of  man's  natural  rights  in- 
volved the  overthrow  of  the  whole  theo- 
logical structure  which  the  Calvinistic 
theologians  built  upon  the  corner  stone  of 
man's  "total  depravity;"  the  Puritans, 
therefore,  in  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  signed  their  own  death 
warrant.  The  weak  point  in  this  philo- 
sophic theory  is  the  fact  that  two  genera- 
tions passed  away  after  the  Revolution 
before  Roman  Catholicism  gained  an  ex- 
tensive domain  in  Puritan  territory.  As 
late  as  1822  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote :  "  I  trust 
there  is  not  a  young  man  now  born  in  the 
United  States  who  will  not  die  a  Uni- 
tarian;" and  it  is  an  interesting  study, 
though  this  is  not  the  place  for  it,  to  trace 
how  the  stern  faith  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
gave  way  to  the  cultured  Arianism  of 
Massachusetts,  which,  after  a  long  reign 
among  the  most  highly  educated  commu- 
nity in  America,  is  in  turn  being  dethroned 
by  less  barren  creeds.  The  early  devel- 
opment of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New 
England  must  be  ascribed  to  the  more 
practical  cause  of  immigration,  though  it 
is  true  that  the  founder  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism in  New  England  was  a  Congrega- 
tional minister  who  became  a  Sulpician 
priest  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  Father 
Thayer  never  attained  to  the  episcopate, 
and  the  first  bishop  of  Boston  was  Dr. 
Cheverus,  who  so  slightly  divested  himself 
of  his  own  nationality  that  he  finally  died 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux. 

In  1820  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  numbered  about  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  which  is  now  the  Catholic  ! 
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population  of  at  least  three  cities  in  the 
Union.  In  ten  years  from  1810  they  had 
doubled,  the  general  peace  in  Europe  hav- 
ing stimulated  emigration,  and  they  were 
now  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. From  that  time  onwards  the  history 
of  the  Church  in  America  is  a  record  of 
swift  and  steady  progress,  and,  though  the 
results  are  of  stupendous  importance  to 
the  world  and  to  Christendom,  the  details 
of  the  story  are  perhaps  of  local  rather 
than  of  general  interest.  New  sees  were 
erected,  provinces  created,  councils  and 
synods  summoned,  seminaries  founded, 
and  religious  orders  established,  so  that 
as  the  stream  of  immigration  increased, 
and  the  growing  population  opened  up 
the  vast  continent,  the  needs  of  the  new 
comers  were  provided  for.  The  record  is 
not  always  one  of  peace ;  lawless  demon- 
stration is  a  frequent  incident  in  the  life 
of  young  communities,  and  half  a  century 
ago  was  the  centre  of  a  period  during 
which  the  rising  strength  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism provoked  violent  opposition  in 
certain  cities,  notably  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  when  converts  were  stormed  and 
churches  burnt,  not  without  bloodshed. 
Nor  was  the  Church  always  free  from 
domestic  dissension;  a  new  population 
in  the  sudden  enjoyment  of  republican 
freedom  would  naturally  chafe  against  all 
discipline,  and  priests  as  well  as  people 
sometimes  for  a  season  displayed  impa- 
tience of  authority,  but  no  successful 
schism  was  ever  accomplished. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  com- 
memorate even  by  name  all  the  fathers  of 
the  American  Church  who  carried  on  the 
tradition  left  them  by  Archbishop  Carroll. 
There  was  Bishop  England,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  who  from  the  out- 
set of  his  labors  in  the  slave  states  was 
marked  as  the  ablest  prelate  of  his  day, 
and  is  still  remembered  as  "  the  light  of 
the  American  hierarchy."  There  was 
Bishop  Dubois,  the  third  incumbent  of 
the  see  of  New  York,  who,  strangely 
enough,  was  a  schoolfellow  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Camille  Desmoulins,  a  brave 
old  Frenchman  who,  waging  war  against 
the  trustee  system  in  the  administration 
of  the  churches,  was  threatened  at  the  age 
of  eighty  with  the  loss  of  his  stipend,  and 
replied,  "Gentlemen,  you  may  vote  me  a 
salary  or  not ;  I  need  little ;  I  can  live  in 
a  basement  or  a  garret,  but  whether  I 
come  up  from  my  basement  or  down  from 
my  garret,  I  shall  still  be  your  bishop." 
Dr.  Hughes,  his  successor,  was  the  first 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  was  such  a 
conspicuous   figure   in  American  public 
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life  that,  prior  to  the  war  with  Mexico, 
the  Cabinet  at  Washington  urged  him  to 
accept  the  post  of  minister  to  that  country, 
and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  accepted 
a  temporary  mission  to  France  during  the 
war  of  secession.  It  was  his  successor, 
Archbishop  McCloskey,  who  was  the  first 
American  citizen  to  be  invested  with  a 
cardinal's  hat.  Then  there  was  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick,  the  sixth  in  the  see  of 
Baltimore,  whose  finished  scholarship  did 
not  make  him  the  less  efficient  to  rule  the 
diocese  of  Philadelphia  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  primacy  in  the  troublous  period 
we  have  mentioned.  The  funeral  of  his 
predecessor,  Archbishop  Eccleston,  was 
followed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Cabinet,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  prime  minister  of  England  — 
Lord  John  Russell  —  was  passing  his 
Papal  Aggression  Bill.  One  word  of 
mention  should  be  made  of  John  Fitzpat- 
rick,  the  young  New  Englander  who  was 
consecrated  a  boy-bishop,  and  who,  not 
long  before  his  premature  death,  when  the 
news  came  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter, 
was  the  first  of  the  Boston  clergy  to  order 
that  all  the  churches  should  be  kept  open 
for  prayers  for  the  Union.  The  civil  war 
was  a  trying  experience  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  though  "  Maryland,  my  Mary- 
land ! "  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  South, 
and  though  Catholic  and  Protestant  on 
either  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
forgot  all  distinction  of  creed,  fighting  for 
the  North  or  for  the  South,  the  integrity 
of  the  Church  was  never  harmed,  and,  the 
year  after  the  peace,  Archbishop  Spalding 
presided  over  the  Second  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  the  largest  synodical  gathering  since 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  history  of  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  two  generations  is 
most  effectively  expressed  in  figures.  In 
1830  there  were  nearly  half  a  million  Cath- 
olics in  a  population  of  thirteen  millions. 
By  1840  their  numbers  had  doubled,  while 
the  population  had  increased  only  to  sev- 
enteen millions,  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  the  entire  population  having 
risen  from  fa  to  -j^.  Before  the  next  dec- 
ade closed  the  Irish  famine  had  occurred, 
which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  enormous 
accession  of  two  millions  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic inhabitants,  and  the  three  million 
American  adherents  of  the  Church  in 
1850  constituted  one-eighth  of  the  total 
population.  During  those  ten  years  the 
immigration  into  the  United  States  was 
composed  annually  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  Irish  and  about  eighty  thousand 


Germans :  but  in  the  next  decade  a  change 
took  place,  and  accordingly  in  1854  we  find 
that  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Germans  landed  in  America  and  only  one 
hundred  and  one  thousand  Irish.  The 
proportion  of  Catholics  among  the  Irish 
immigrants  is  about  seven-eighths ;  their 
proportion  among  the.Germans  depends  on 
the  provinces  from  which  in  a  given  year 
the  immigrants  come,  and  varies  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-half  of  the  total  number.  The 
Catholic  population  never  lost  ground,  and 
now,  in  1890,  the  lowest  estimate  of  its 
numbers  is  nine  millions,  the  highest  esti- 
mate twelve  millions,  in  a  total  population 
of  nearly  sixty-five  millions.  The  next 
census  of  the  United  States  will  determine 
all  conjectures,  but  meanwhile  it  is  safe  to 
consider  that  the  Roman  Catholics  num- 
ber one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  re- 
public 

This  enormous  growth  of  the  Catholic 
population  in  America  is  not  exclusively 
due  to  immigration.  Other  causes  of  the 
increase  are  the  annexation  of  territories, 
such  as  Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  the 
scattered  inhabitants  of  which  were  for 
the  most  part  Catholic ;  conversions ;  and 
the  multiplying  of  families.  The  last  of 
these  alone  is  numerically  of  importance. 
A  considerable  number  of  Protestants  of 
influence  have  become  Catholic,  and  no 
less  than  three  archbishops  and  seven 
bishops  of  the  American  hierarchy  in  the 
last  fifty  years  were  born  in  other  creeds; 
moreover,  in  the  days  when  the  echo  of  the 
Oxford  movement  was  borne  across  the 
Atlantic  there  occurred  the  strange  case 
of  an  Anglican  prelate,  Bishop  Ives,  of 
North  Carolina,  divesting  himself  of  his 
episcopal  office,  and  becoming  a  layman 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  defections  of  immigrants 
have  been  overwhelmingly  more  numerous 
than  the  conversions.  For  example,  at 
the  end  of  the  decade  in  which  we  have 
seen  that  two  millions  of  Irish  people 
landed  in  America,  the  increase  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  country  amounted  to 
about  two  millions.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  period  there  was 
also  a  large  immigration  of  German  Cath- 
olics, and,  moreover,  a  large  family  in- 
crease both  among  the  immigrants  and 
the  Catholic  population  already  in  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
number  of  those  who  fell  away  from  the 
Church  in  the  period,  but  they  probably 
amounted  to  at  least  a  million.  Admira- 
ble as  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is,  the  sudden  accession 
to  the  American  nation  after  the  famine 
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in  Ireland  and  the  revolution  in  Germany 
could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  doubtless 
lost  many  of  her  children,  not  from  any 
defect  in  her  marvellous  machinery,  but 
from  a  lack  of  laborers  needed  at  a  time 
of  high  pressure.  It  requires  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  most  energetic  branch  of 
the  most  active  organization  in  the  world 
to  maintain  a  condition  of  preparedness 
for  the  incessant  growth  of  the  Catholic 
population.  "  Messis  quidem  multa,  ope- 
rarii  autem  pauci "  is  a  complaint  often 
uttered  by  the  fathers  of  the  American 
Church.  Yet  the  thirty  raissioners  of 
1790  have  in  1890  as  successors  more  than 
eight  thousand  priests,  working  under  the 
direction  of  fourteen  archbishops  and  sev- 
enty-three suffragans,  while,  to  the  end 
that  the  new  generation  may  be  served 
by  a  national  priesthood  less  dependent 
than  heretofore  on  alien  aid,  there  are  over 
two  thousand  seminarists  of  the  youth  of 
America  training  for  holy  orders  in  the 
Church. 

The  priesthood  in  the  United  States  is 
at  present  drawn  from  every  nation  of 
Europe,  not  only  because  the  immigrant 
flocks  in  their  first  days  in  a  strange  land 
need  pastors  of  their  own  race,  but  also 
for  the  reason  that,  in  a  country  where 
material  prosperity  is  held  to  be  the  chief 
aim  of  life,  popular  sentiment  gives  little 
encouragement  to  the  following  of  unlu- 
crative  professions,  whether  clerical  or 
secular.  A  growing  proportion  of  the 
clergy  is,  however,  of  American  birth,  and 
the  national  feeling,  which  we  found  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  commonwealthjealous 
of  all  foreign  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  will  in  time  establish  an 
almost  exclusively  homeborn  priesthood. 
This  same  patriotic  sentiment,  which  is 
the  most  striking  and  the  most  potent 
characteristic  in  the  American  nation,  has 
for  years  been  swiftly  assimilating  the 
myriad  hordes  of  immigrants  which  have 
peopled  the  continent.  Much  is  now 
heard  of  the  Irish  vote,  and  of  the  gross 
offences  and  servile  acts  which  each  of 
the  political  parties  in  the  republic  is 
willing  to  commit  to  purchase  its  favor ; 
much  is  said  of  the  wonderful  phenome- 
non now  presented  in  the  United  States, 
where  New  York  and  Chicago  rank  after 
Berlin  as  the  most  populous  German 
cities  in  the  world.  Fifty  years  hence 
there  will  be  no  Irish  vote  to  reckon  with, 
and  the  chief  trace  of  the  Germans  in  the 
great  commercial  centres  will  be  found  in 
the  patronymics  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
American  nation  will  have  become  so  vast 
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that  the  immigrant  stream,  however 
strong,  will  be  overwhelmed  in  it;  and 
New  York,  with  its  half  German  popula- 
tion and  its  wholly  Irish  administration, 
men  now  born  may  live  to  see  an  American 
city.  Considering  the  relative  numbers 
of  the  new-comers  and  of  the  earlier  set- 
tlers, the  progress  of  the  process  of  assim- 
ilation has  been  amazing.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  at  the  outset  we  emphasized 
the  importance^ of  the  immigration  which 
was  on  the  eve  of  taking  place  fifty  years 
ago.  The  immigrants  of  that  period  were 
often  peasants,  poor,  ignorant,  and  super- 
stitious ;  their  descendants  are  citizens  of 
the  most  intelligent  of  modern  nations, 
whose  tendencies  are  sceptical  rather  than 
credulous;  they  are  members  of  a  com- 
munity in  which  poverty  has  no  place,  save 
in  the  cities  where  strangers  congregate. 
The  chief  result,  then,  of  the  influx  and 
increase  of  Catholic  population  in  the 
United  States  is  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  Christendom  we  find  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  professed  by  a 
great  democracy,  speaking  the  dominant 
language  of  the  earth,  inhabiting  a  conti- 
nent of  boundless  resources,  forming  a 
powerful  section  of  the  foremost  in  pros- 
peri  tv  among  the  nations.  In  past  ages, 
no  doubt,  it  is  true  that  entire  peoples 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  the  roost 
favorable  example  in  history  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  free  and  enlightened 
democracy  of  America,  and  in  vain  in  the 
present  day  do  we  look  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  for  any  such  alliance  between 
the  Church  and  the  people. 

If  the  fathers  of  the  hierarchy  were  men 
prone  to  reaction  and  timorous,  the  branch 
of  the  Church  they  govern  would  be  a 
select  and  attenuated  body,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  in  the  United  States  would  be 
a  subject  of  no  greater  importance  to  the 
world  at  large  than  that  of  clericalism  in 
Belgium.  But  the  Church  in  America  is 
happy  in  having  at  its  head  a  great  states* 
man.  Cardinal  Gibbons's  achievement  at 
the  Vatican,  when,  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Sacred  College,  he  induced  the 
Holy  See  to  go  back  upon  its  decision 
condemning  the  Knights  of  Labor,  is  well 
known  in  this  country.  The  aphorism  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  which  he  quoted  to  the 
Sacred  Congregation,  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  future  era  the  Church  will  have  to 
deal,  not  with  potentates,  but  with  peoples, 
is  the  keynote  of  his  own  public  policy. 

We  have  before  us  two  works  from  the 
pen  of  the  Cardinal- Arch  bishop  of  Balti* 
more.  The  brief  quotations  we  have 
already  made  from  "  Faith  of  our  Fathers  " 
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are  typical  of  the  spirit  of  liberality  which 
characterizes  all  the  acts  and  utterances  of 
this  eminent  Churchman.  The  book  is 
an  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine,  but  the 
generous  and  even  affectionate  tone  as- 
sumed towards  Christians  outside  the 
Church  is  very  remarkable  in  a  dogmatic 
treatise.  The  only  serious  flaw  we  have 
found  in  the  book  is  one  which  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  its  extraordinary  popu- 
larity, which  has  necessitated  the  issue  of 
new  editions  with  too  great  rapidity  for 
revision.  The  copy  before  us,  published 
in  1887,  is  of  tlie  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fifth  thousand,  and  the  two  hundredth 
thousand  has,  we  believe,  been  called  for. 
The  section  to  which  we  take  exception  is 
♦•On  the  Relative  Morality  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  Countries,"  and  was  evi- 
dently written  in  reply  to  some  intemperate 
Protestant  controversialist  whose  argu- 
ments do  not  deserve  the  perpetuation 
whteh  the  cardinal  gives  to  tbem.  We 
will  only  say  that,  even  if  criminal  statis- 
tics of  1864  had  any  pertinence  to-day, 
Cardinal  Gibbons  is  the  last  prelate  in 
Christendom  to  hold  up  to  his  people  the 
condition  of  France  under  the  Second 
Empire  as  a  favorable  example  in  morals. 

Io  this  persuasive  manual,  which  is 
described  as  ua  plain  exposition  and  vin- 
dication of  the  Church  founded  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  cognate  subjects  of  relics  and  of  mod- 
ern miracles,  though  the  book  is  exhaus- 
tive in  other  respects.  The  silence  is 
significant.  We  know  not  what  is  the 
personal  belief  of  the  Archbishop  of  Balti- 
more in  this  regard,  but.  we  do  know  that 
he  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  what  might  be 
an  aid  to  the  faith  of  the  women  of  one 
country,  or  of  the  peasantry  of  another, 
might  prove  to  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  practical  people  of  America  with  their 
rational  tendency  of  mind.  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons is  a  not  unworthy  follower  of  the 
opportunist  apostle  wno  wrote  to  the 
Roman  colonists  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
M  Omnia  mihi  licent,  sed  non  omnia  expe- 
diunt" 

The  other  volume  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  books  ever  written  by  a  high 
dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  "  Our 
Christian  Heritage,"  which  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  John  Carroll,  on  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  hierarchy,  is  not  a  polemical  work:  — 

It  does  not  aim  at  vindicating  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  superior  to  those  of 
the  separated  branches  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
It  has  nothing  to  say  against  any  Christian 
denomination  that  still  retains  faith  in  at  least 


I  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  that  most 
of  the  topics  discussed  have  often  found*  and 
still  find,  able  and  zealous  advocates  in  Prot- 
estant writers,  and,  far  from  despising  or 
rejecting  their  support,  I  would  gladly  hold 
out  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  so 
long  as  they  unite  with  us  m  striking  the  com- 
mon foe. 

The  little  volume  which  opens  with 
these  words  of  charity  is  an  apology  for 
what  in  England  is  sometimes  called 
"  evangelical  Christianity."  From  cover 
to  cover  it  does  not  contain  six  pages 
which  would  not  be  endorsed  by  any 
Protestant  divine,  from  the  right  reverend 
bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  pastors 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France;  in- 
deed, the  passage  in  the  book  to  which  a 
French  Protestant  would  take  most  excep- 
tion is  one  where  the  cardinal,  who  was 
in  Paris  when  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
broke  out  (on  his  way  home,  we  believe, 
from  the  Vatican  Council),  favorably  com- 
pares the  behavior  of  the  German  Lutheran 
troops  with  that  of  the  nominally  Catholic 
French  army:  — 

The  German  Emperor,  on  the  contrary,  was 
accustomed  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven  on 
the  eve  of  an  engagement,  and  to  thank  God 
for  victories  won.  On  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Sedan  the  chant  that  filled  the  air 
from  every  German  camp  was  not  the  song  of 
ribaldry,  but  the  glorious  hymn,  "  Nun  danket 
alleGott." 

We  have  quoted  these  passages  not  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  admirable  in  the 
volume,  or  the  most  valuable,  but  as  show- 
ing that  the  sentiment  cherished  for  his 
fellow  Christians  by  the  powerful  head  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  America  is  not  a 
feeling  of  charitable  condescension,  but  a 
spirit  of  perfect  brotherhood.  The  chap- 
ters are  enriched  with  illustrations  from 
profane  writers  of  unimpeachable  Protes- 
tantism, from  Lucretius  to  Mr.  Lecky,  and 
the  chief  outward  sign  that  the  book  is 
the  work  of  a  Catholic  is  the  unfamiliar 
spelling  of  the  names  of  Scripture  charac- 
ters according  to  the  Douay  version  — 
Pharao  and  Josue,  Achab  and  Ezechias. 
The  cardinal  takes  exception  to  the  action 
of  certain  denominations  in  Baltimore 
which  have  moved  the  mayor  to  suppress 
an  "  anti-Christian  Sunday  school,"  on  the 
ground  that  coercion  in  religious  matters 
is  in  itself  anti-Christian,  and,  moreover, 
impolitic.  He  denounces  monopolies  with 
the  same  fearless  hand  which  penned  the 
famous  memorial  to  Cardinal  Simeoni  on 
the  labor  question,  though  the  monopolist 
to-day  is  as  potent  a  personage  in  American 
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society  as  was  the  slaveholder  in  the  South 
before  the  war;  he  attacks  unsparingly 
41  the  gross  and  systematic  election 
frauds;"  be  naturally  criticises  the  secu- 
lar school  system;  and  he  deplores  the 
laxity  of  the  marriage  laws.  Nevertheless, 
he  takes  no  pessimist  view  of  the  future 
of  his  country,  for  he  recounts  with  pride 
that  every  early  settlement  in  America 
was  made  by  some  Christian  community, 
Puritan  or  Quaker,  Anglican  or  Presby- 
terian, Huguenot  or  Catholic;  and  in  a 
strain  of  lofty  patriotism  he  declares  his 
hope  in  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  because 
from  its  birth  it  has  never  ceased  to  rec- 
ognize religion  as  the  basis  of  society. 

If  Cardinal  Gibbons  stood  alone  in  the 
American  hierarchy  in  bis  liberal  and  far- 
seeing  opportunism  ;  if  his  sagacious  rec- 
ognition of  modern  tendencies  were  so  far 
in  advance  of  tbe  sentiments  of  his  Amer- 
ican co-religionists  as  Cardinal  Manning's 
intellectual  capacity  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  English  Catholic  laity,  even  then  the 
influence  of  his  words  and  works  would  be 
great,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  renowned  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  of  whom  all  his 
countrymen  are  proud,  and,  moreover,  a 
prince  of  the  Church  upon  whom  the  Holy 
See  has  not  only  conferred  its  highest  gift, 
but  has  also  listened  to  his  counsel  in 
manner  unprecedented.  But  the  cardinal, 
in  his  fearless  independence,  is  a  faithful 
spokesman  of  millions  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  in  matters  of  faith  regard  him 
as  their  national  chief,  though  the  immi- 
grant priests  and  population  sometimes 
lag  behind  their  bold  leader.  The  hand- 
some volume  which  commemorates  tbe 
proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Congress  last 
November,  in  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  the  hierarchy,  is  tilled  mainly  with  the 
sermons  and  addresses  of  bishops  and 
laymen  assembled  at  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington on  that  occasion.  Tbe  festival  was 
one  of  such  pomp  and  magnitude  that  it 
would  not  have  been  surprising  if  in  the 
great  gathering  of  Catholics  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  Union  there  had  been  uttered 
words  of  defiance  or  of  self-satisfied  ex- 
clusiveness,  but  we  have  sought  in  vain 
for  any  utterance  which  might  wound  the 
feelings  of  Protestant  America.  On  the 
contrary,  though  no  expression  was  want- 
ing of  devotion  to  the  Church  and  of  pride 
in  its  progress  in  the  land,  of  which  the 
imposing  assembly  was  a  symbol,  through- 
out the  orations  and  discourses  there  rang 
clear  above  all  other  sounds  the  note  of 
ardent  love  of  country.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  strength  of  Catholicism  in  the 
United  States. 


Cardinal  Gibbons  does  not  stand  alone 
among  bis  brethren  of  the  episcopate  in 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of  Archbishop 
Carroll.  Among  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
who  rallied  round  their  head  when  he  went 
forth  three  years  ago  to  instruct  tbe  Sa- 
cred Congregation  in  American  economics 
there  are  some  who  are  as  eloquent  in  their 
patriotism  as  he.  Of  all  the  utterances 
recorded  in  tbe  commemoration  volume 
of  the  Centenary  nothing  approaches  in 
power  and  boldness  tbe  sermon  preached 
in  Baltimore  Cathedral  by  Archbishop 
Ireland  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  whose 
great  province  in  the  West  is  looked  upon 
by  its  denizens  as  the  centre  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. A  few  of  his  sentences, 
transcribed  without  commentary,  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  the  mission  and  destiny 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  tbe  United 
States  than  many  pages  of  dissertation :  — 

The  watchwords  of  the  age  are  reason,  edu 
cation,  liberty,  the  material  improvement  of 
the  masses.  Nor  are  these  watchwords  empty 
sounds.  They  represent  solid  realities,  for 
which  the  age  deserves  praise.  .  .  .  Despite 
its  defects  and  mistakes  I  love  my  age.  I 
love  its  aspirations  and  its  resolves.  I  revel 
in  its  feats  of  valor,  its  industries,  and  its  dis- 
coveries. I  thank  it  for  its  many  benefactions 
to  my  fellow-men,  to  the  people  rather  than 
princes  and  rulers.  I  seek  no  backward 
voyage  across  the  sea  of  time.  I  will  even 
press  forward.  ...  In  our  American  par- 
lance, let  us  go  ahead.  What  if  we  do  at 
times  blunder  ?  If  we  never  venture  we  shall 
never  gain.  The  conservatism  which  is  re- 
solved to  be  ever  safe  is  dry-rot. 

Do  not  fear  the  novel,  provided  principles 
are  well  guarded.  It  is  a  time  of  novelties  — 
and  religious  action,  to  accord  with  the  age, 
must  take  new  forms  and  new  directions.  Let 
there  be  individual  action.  Laymen  need  not 
wait  for  priest,  nor  priest  for  bishop,  nor 
bishop  for  pope.  The  timid  move  in  crowds, 
the  brave  in  single  file.  When  combined 
efforts  are  called  for,  be  ready,  and  at  all 
times  be  prompt  to  obey  when  orders  are 
given ;  but  with  all  this  there  is  vast  room  for 
individual  action,  and  vast  good  to  be  done 
by  it. 

We  should  live  in  our  age,  know  it,  be  in 
touch  with  it.  There  are  Catholics,  more 
numerous,  however,  in  Europe  than  in  Amer- 
ica, to  whom  the  present  will  not  be  known 
until  long  after  it  shall  have  become  the  past. 
Our  work  is  in  the  present,  and  not  in  the 
past.  It  will  not  do  to  understand  the  thir- 
teenth better  than  the  nineteenth  century ;  to 
be  more  conversant  with  the  errors  of  Anns 
or  Eutyches  than  with  those  of  contemporary 
infidels  or  agnostics ;  to  study  more  deeply  the 
causes  of  Albigensian  or  Lutheran  heresies, 
or  the  French  Revolution,  than  the  causes  of 
the  social  upheavals  of  our  own  times.  The 
world  has  entered  into  an  entirely  new  phase ; 
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the  past  will  not  return ;  reaction  is  the  dream 
of  men  who  see  not,  and  hear  not ;  who  sit  at 
the  gates  of  cemeteries  weeping  over  tombs 
that  shall  not  be  reopened,  m  utter  oblivion 
of  the  living  world  at  the  back  of  them.  We 
should  speak  to  our  age  of  things  it  feels  and 
in  language  it  understands.  We  should  be  in 
it,  and  of  it,  if  we  would  have  its  ear. 

For  the  same  reasons  there  is  needed  a 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  country.  The 
Church  of  America  must  be,  of  course,  as 
Catholic  as  ever  in  Jerusalem  or  Rome ;  but 
so  far  as  her  garments  assume  color  from  the 
local  atmosphere  she  must  be  American.  Let 
no  one  dare  paint  her  brow  with  foreign  tint, 
or  pin  to  her  mantle  foreign  linings.  There 
is  danger ;  we  receive  large  accessions  of 
Catholics  from  foreign  countries.  God  wit- 
nesses it  they  are  welcome.  I  will  not  intrude 
on  their  personal  affections  and  tastes ;  but 
those,  if  foreign,  they  shall  not  incrust  upon 
the  Church.  Americans  have  no  longing  for 
a  Church  with  foreign  aspect ;  it  would  wield 
no  influence  over  them.  In  no  manner  could 
it  prosper;  exotics  have  never  but  sickly 
forms. 

The  strength  of  the  Church  to-day  in  all 
countries,  particularly  in  America,  is  the 
people.  This  is  essentially  the  age  of  democ- 
racy. The  days  of  princes  and  of  feudal  lords 
are  gone ;  monarchs  hold  their  thrones  to  exe- 
cute the  will  of  the  people.  Woe  to  religion 
where  this  fact  is  not  understood  I  He  who 
holds  the  masses,  reigns.  The  masses  are 
held  by  their  intellect  and  their  heart  No 
power  controls  them  save  that  which  touches 
their  own  free  souls.  We  have  a  dreadful 
lesson  to  learn  from  certain  European  coun- 
tries, in  which,  from  weight  of  tradition,  the 
Church  clings  to  thrones  and  classes,  and 
loses  her  grasp  upon  the  people.  Let  us  not 
make-this  mistake.  We  have  here  no  princes, 
no  hereditary  classes.  Still  there  is  the  dan- 
ger that  there  be  in  religion  a  favored  aris- 
tocracy, upon  whom  we  lavish  so  much  care 
that  none  remains  for  others.  .  .  .  The  time 
has  come  for  "  salvation  armies  "  to  penetrate 
the  wildest  thicket  of  thorns  and  briars,  and 
bring  God's  word  to  the  ear  of  the  most  vile, 
the  most  ignorant,  and  the  most  godless. 
Saving  those  who  insist  on  being  saved,  as  we 
are  satisfied  in  doing,  is  not  the  mission  of  the 
Church.  "  Compel  them  to  come*  in  "  is  the 
command  of  the  Master.  This  is  not  the  reli- 
gion we  need  to-day —  to  sing  lovely  anthems 
in  cathedral  stalls,  and  wear  copes  of  broid- 
ered  gold,  while  no  multitude  throng  nave  or 
aisle,  and  the  world  outside  is  dying  of  spir- 
itual and  moral  starvation.  Seek  out  men; 
speak  to  them  not  in  stilted  phrase  or  seven- 
teenth-century sermon  style,  but  in  burning 
words  that  go  to  their  hearts  as  well  as  their 
minds. 

'Such  is  the  language  of  the  leaders  of 


the  Roman  Catholic  democracy  of  Amer» 
ica.  It  presents  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Vatican.  Perhaps 
the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  and  author- 
ity of  the  Church  of  Rome  amongst  a 
people  differing  so  widely  from  the  older 
nations  of  Europe  may  lead  to  important 
changes  in  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the 
Church  itself,  in  spite  of  the  immutable 
character  which  she  professes.  We  have 
seen  that  the  American  prelates  disclaim 
that  arrogant  intolerance  which  denied  to 
other  Churches  and  beliefs  the  brother- 
hood of  Christendom;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  willing  to  abandon 
the  grosser  superstitions  which  have  been 
raised  to  articles  of  faith  elsewhere.  But 
this  does  not  diminish  our  amazement 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  American 
people  should  accept  a  spiritual  govern- 
ment absolutely  repugnant  to  their  national 
character  and  their  political  institutions. 
The  right  of  private  judgment  with  com- 
plete liberty  and  independence  of  action, 
both  in  private  and  in  public  affairs,  was 
of  the  essence  of  American  society.  The 
essence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the 
principle  of  authority,  and  of  authority 
exercised  by  a  hierarchy,  and  in  the  last 
resort  by  an  Italian  priest.  That  author- 
ity tells  men  what  they  are  to  believe,  even 
when  it  raises  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
and  the  saints  to  divine  attributes  and 
honors;  it  penetrates  to  the  innermost 
recesses  of  conscience  by  the  rite  of  con- 
fession ;  it  claims  the  right  to  direct  every 
act  of  private  life,  and  may  one  day  as- 
sume, as  it  has  assumed  elsewhere,  a 
great  political  power;  and  it  proclaims 
by  the  "  Syllabus  "  direct  hostility  to  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  Above  all,  it 
exacts  that  which  an  American  citizen  is 
least  inclined  to  pay —  implicit  and  entire 
obedience.  It  fills  us  with  unbounded 
astonishment  that  a  people  which  claims 
to  be,  and  is,  so  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened, and  which  was  once  so  ardent  in 
the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  should 
worship  the  old  idols  of  ecclesiastical 
despotism ;  and  we  can  only  attribute  so 
unforeseen  a  result  to  the  marvellous  en- 
ergy of  the  Roman  Catholic  organization 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  human  minds,  which,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  conflicting  sects  and  the  storm 
of  unsettled  opinions,  seek  a  refuge  under 
the  shelter  of  what  professes  to  be  an 
infallible  Church. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Next  day  Gervase  received  a  commu- 
nication from  his  bankers  which  filled  him 
with  the  wildest  amazement.  This  letter 
alarmed  him  when  he  saw  it  first.  He 
thought  that  something  had  gone  wrong 

—  something  new  and  unforeseen.  When 
troubles  come  unexpectedly,  overwhelm- 
ing a  man,  his  imagination  gets  demoral- 
ized, and  expects  nothing  but  further 
trouble  —  every  footstep  heard  on  the 
road  seems  to  be  that  of  a  bearer  of  ill 
news.  And  when  Gervase  saw  the  well- 
known  initials  of  this  firm  upon  the  en- 
velope, his  heart  failed  him.  There  must 
be  some  new  call,  he  thought  —  some  un- 
thougbt  of  creditor  must  have  turned  up. 
Or  he  must  have  miscalculated  his  little 
balance.  Something  must  be  wrong.  He 
opened  the  letter  slowly,  with  fear  and 
trembling.  And  the  first  reading  of  it 
conveyed  no  meaning  to  his  confused 
mind.  Ten  thousand  pounds!  What 
was  this  about  ten  thousand  pounds  ?  A 
faint  but  incredible  ray  of  light  came  into 
his  mind  at  the  second  reading.  He  did 
not  believe  it.  It  was  some  trick  of  fancy, 
some  delusion  of  his  perturbed  spirit, 
some  practical  joke  at  the  best.  Again  ; 
he  rubbed  his  eyes,  which  smarted  with 
want  of  sleep.  Ten  thousand  pounds  I 
It  had  got  upon  his  brain,  he  thought;  it 
was  the  scornful  alternative  Mr.  Thursley 
had  flung  at  him,  the  concession  that  was 
an  impossibility.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
to  settle  upon  Madeline.    Ten  thousand 

—  angels  to  deliver  him  from  a  life  he 
hated.  Was  he  going  mad?  Had  it  all 
at  last  been  too  much  for  his  brain? 

He  took  up  Messrs.  Liphook,  Liss,  & 
Co.'s  letter,  and  read  it  over  aloud :  — 

"Dear  Sir, —  We  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  has  this  day  been  paid  into  your 
account." 

The  words  spoken  audibly,  though  it 
was  only  by  his  own  voice,  aroused  Ger- 
vase at  last  from  his  dazed  and  stupefied 
state.  Was  it  true?  It  must  be  true  I 
He  rose  up  to  his  feet,  to  his  full  height, 
stretching  his  throat,  throwing  back  his 
head  to  get  breath,  stifled  by  the  wonder, 
the  almost  terror,  the  shock  of  this  new 
thing.'  The  very  sum  that  had  been 
named— the  money  that  was  to  deliver 
him,  to  give  him  the  desire  of  bis  eyes, 
to  free  him,  to  be  his  salvation.  He  had 
been  sitting  in  the  library  in  the  deserted 
house,  very  gloomy,  looking  about  the 
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bookcases,  thinking  of  the  advertisements 
that  would  describe  this  "library  of  a 
gentleman,"  about  to  be  given  to  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer.  Some  of  the  books 
were  dear  to  him ;  the  whole  place  had 
upon  him  that  strong  hold  of  the  familiar, 
the  always  known,  which  it  is  so  difficult 
to  divest  of  its  power.  There  was  not 
much  to  admire  in  the  heavy  bookcases, 
the  solid  furniture,  nor  even  in  the  bulk 
of  the  somewhat  commonplace  collection 
of  books  no  gentleman's  library  could  be 
without.  But  he  had  known  it  all  his  life ; 
and  the  thought  of  the  auctioneer,  and  all 
the  vulgar  tumult  of  the  sale,  was  painful 
to  him.  He  had  been  wondering  if  the 
money  it  would  bring  would  be  worth 
thinking  of  in  the  collapse  of  everything. 
But  these  thoughts  all  disappeared  from 
his  mind  in  a  moment.  For  a  little  while 
after  the  extraordinary  truth  was  fully 
apprehended  he  felt  capable  of  thinking 
of  nothing  else.  Ten  thousand  pounds! 
It  is  a  sensation  which  comes  to  but  few 
people  in  the  world  to  receive  such  a  sum 
unexpectedly,  and  at  a  moment  when  it  is 
like  life  to  the  dead.  Most  people  who 
get  those  windfalls  have  plenty  of  money 
already,  and  know  all  about  them  and  are 
not  excited.  Ten  thousand  is  not  much 
when  you  have  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  are  (naturally,  having  so  much  to  be- 
gin with)  in  the  way  of  legacies  and  happy 
accidents  of  all  kinds.  But  when  you 
have  nothing,  that  which  in  other  circum- 
stances would  be  but  a  pleasing  surprise 
is  apt  to  shake  you  to  the  depths  of  your 
being,  and  feel  like  a  visible  interposition 
from  above.  Gervase  was  so  stunned,  so 
overwhelmed,  so  uplifted,  that  for  a  time 
the  mere  fact  was  as  much  as  he  could 
grasp.  And  he  had  seized  his  hat  and 
rushed  out  to.  tell  Madeline  of  his  won* 
derful,  miraculous  good  fortune,  before  it 
occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself  from  whom 
could  this  windfall  come  ? 

The  thought  came  upon  him  when  he 
was  balf-way  down  the  street  on  his  way 
to  his  love.  Who  in  all  the  world  could 
have  sent  him  ten  thousand  pounds  ?  Few 
people  are  able  to  bestow  such  a  present, 
still  fewer  have  the  least  inclination  to  do 
so.  The  wonder  in  Ger vase's  mind  was 
but  momentary.  It  was  answered  as  by 
a  flash  of  lightning,  by  an  instinctive,  un- 
questioning certainty  of  reply.  And  sud- 
denly, instead  of  walking  on  as  he  had 
been  doing,  his  rapid  steps  grew  slow,  his 
countenance  flushed  with  sudden  enlight- 
enment, and  then  grew  pale.  "My  fa- 
ther!"—  he  almost  stopped  short  alto- 
gether, almost  turned  back.     Who  but 
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his  father  could  send  him  such  a  present  ? 
Who  but  he  had  interest  enough  in  Ger- 
vase  to  come  to  his  aid  anonymously, 
silently  ?  "  My  father ; "  he  repeated  it 
to  himself.  The  first  time  it  had  been  the 
cry  ota  sudden  discovery,  full  of  pleasure, 
an  impulse  too  quick  for  thought.  But 
the  second  had  a  tone  in  it  of  despair.  A 
discovery  of  another  kind  came  with  the 
second  thought.  Nothing  kept  back !  that 
had  been  his  father's  glory  and  distinc- 
tion. Was  it  thus  forever  proved  to  be 
untrue  ? 

He  went  into  Madeline's  presence  with 
almost  reluctant  steps,  his  joy  over.  He 
did  not  perceive  what  eyes  less  preoccu- 
pied must  have  done,  that  she  was  full  of 
expectation,  waiting  for  him  with  a  visible 
anxiety  and  suspense,  eager  to  hear  some- 
thing. He  never  even  remarked  this 
curious  expectation  in  her,  he  was  alto- 
gether absorbed  in  his  own  sensations. 
♦•What  is  it,  Gervase?"  she  said,  her 
breath  coming  quick,  two  spots  of  red 
upon  her  cheeks;  but  why  she  should 
show  any  excitement  he  did  not  even  ask 
himself.  "The  most  extraordinary  thing 
has  happened,"  he  said. 

44  What  has  happened  ?  I  saw  at  once 
In  your  face  there  was  something.  What 
is  it  ?  your  father  —  " 

44 1  suppose  it  must  be  my  father,"  he 
said,  with  a  heavy,  long  breath.  44  Made- 
line, ten  thousand  pounds  —  the  very  sum 
your  father  said  — has  been  paid  into  the 
bank  for  me.  I  was  wild  with  delight  for 
a  moment." 

44  Ten  thousand  pounds,  Gervase  1  Then 
you  are  freed  —  it  is  not  a  question  any 
longer  between  me  and  the  life  you  hate. 
Thank  heaven,  you  are  free  ! " 

44  Yes,"  he  said, 44 1  am  free.  I  am  no 
longer  called  upon  to  make  any  sacrifice 
—  if  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  accept." 

44  To  accept  —  Gervase ! " 

"Madeline,"  said  the  young  man, 
"nothing  is  so  simple  as  it  appears. 
There's  complications  in  everything.  At 
first,  I  confess,  I  was  overjoyed.  It  is 
miserable  of  me  to  grudge  any  sacrifice 
for  you.  You  are  worth  far  more  than 
the  giving  up  of  ray  wretched  instincts. 
Still,  dear,  I  was  glad,  I  must  say.  But 
then  comes  the  thought  —  So  far  as  I  can 
see,  this  could  only  come  from  my  fa- 
ther." 

"Well,  Gervase?" 

"And  my  father  was  honored  and 
praised  for  keeping  back  nothing.  They 
gave  him  his  house  —  the  house  my  only 
property  —  to  show  their  sense  of  the 
net  that  he  had  kept  back  nothing.   Don't 


you  see  the  irony  «f  it  ?  He  must  have 
kept  back  —  who  can  *»U  what  ?  —  when 
he  has  enough  to  send  me  this.  Ob, 
Madeline,  it  makes  my  heart  sick  1 " 

Madeline's  countenance  was  a  wonder- 
ful sight,  bad  he  had  eyes  to  see  it.  She 
grew  very  red,  her  eyes  filled ;  an  air  «f 
impatient  vexation,  almost  beyond  her 
control,  came  into  her  face.  But  Gervase 
noted  nothing,  being  fully  occupied  with 
bis  own  thoughts. 

44 1  ask  myself,  can  I  use  this  money 
which  has  been  subtracted  from  crooked 
accounts  —  which  has  been  withdrawn 
from  its  first  honest  purpose  of  paying 
his  creditors  —  which  is  false  money,  dis- 
honest money  ?  Good  heavens !  Made- 
line, my  darling,  have  pity  on  me  —-don't 
think  me  a  fool.  My  father,  whom  I 
always  trusted  —  whom  I  thought  an  hon- 
orable man " 

44  You  have  no  right,"  said  Madeline,  in 
a  voice  which  was  low  and  trembling,  "to 
say  that  he  is  not  an  honorable  man. 

44  If  he  has  sent  me  this  —  and  who  else 
could  have  sent  it?  — how  can  I  ever  be- 
lieve in  him  more  ?  He  paid  his  creditors 
only  i$s.  in  the  pound,  and  got  credit  for 
having  kept  back  nothing  —  while  all  the 
while  —  How,"  cried  Gervase,  walking 
about  the  room  with  hasty  steps,  "how 
can  I  use  money  —  that  has  been  so  pro- 
cured?" 

Two  hasty  tears  fell  from  Madeline's 
eyes.  "  Oh,  this  is  too  much,"  she  said 
to  herself  quickly  —  but  Gervase  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  his  own  emotions  to 
observe  hers,  and  she  dried  the  tears  with 
a  hurried  hand. 

44  Gervase,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  which 
was  not  without  slight  traces  of  exasper- 
ation, "you  have  at  least  paid  all  your 
father's  debts  — in  full." 

"  Thank  heaven  !  "  he  said. 

"Well,  how  do  you  know  he  has  not 
heard  of  that,  and — and  pays  you  back 
like  this  ?  Much  more  likely  than  that  he 
knew  you  had  special  occasion  for  the 
money.  How  should  he  know  ?  But  he 
would  hear  you  had  paid  his  debts,  and  he 
gives  it  you  back." 

Gervase  shook  his  head.  "  I  would 
give  it  all,"  he  cried,  "ten  times  told,  to 
make  sure  that  he  did  not  wilfully,  con- 
sciously, to  the  detriment  of  his  creditors, 
keep  this  back." 

"At  the  worst,"  she  said,  evidently 
compelling  herself  to  patience,  "they  are 
all  paid ;  there  is  nobody  to  whom  it  is 
due." 

"No  one  that  I  know  of;  but,  Made* 
line " 
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44  Oh,"  she  cried  almost  wildly,  "  don't 
bring  up  any  more  objections,  Gervase  1 
If  it  is  vour  father's,  it  is  only  right  that 
he  should  provide  for  you.  You  have  paid 
everything  for  him.  You  have  no  right 
to  refuse  him,  or  to  make  a  fuss  about  the 
money.  Don't  say  any  more !  or  it  is  I 
who  will  go  out  of  my  senses,"  she  cried, 
suddenly  bursting  into  an  almost  hysterical 
flood  of  tears,  which  she  had  no  power  to 
restrain. 

This  brought  Gervase  to  his  senses. 
He  was  —  oh,  so  tender  of  her  weakness, 
of  the  excited  nerves  of  which  she  had  lost 
control,  and  the  evident  long  tension  of 
her  feelings,  which  had  broken  at  last 
He  took  her  into  his  arms  and  soothed 
her,  calling  her  by  every  tender  name  he 
could  think  of.  "  What  a  brute  I  am  — 
to  torment  you  with  all  my  whims  and 
scruples!  All  you  say  is  like  gospel, 
Madeline.  I  know,  I  know  it  is  all  true. 
I  don't  know  what  I  deserve  for  troubling 
you  with  these  idiotic  fancies  of  mine.  I 
know  I  ought  to  be  too  thankful  that 
everything  is  thus  made  possible  for  us. 
And  so  1  shall  be  when  I  have  time  to 
think.  It  is  only  the  first  shock,  the  con- 
viction that  my  father^—" 

"Gervase,"  she  said,  "don't  let  any 
one  but  me  hear  you  speak  of  him  as  you 
have  done.  He  is  your  father.  And  how 
can  you  tell  whether  he  is  to  blame  ?  By 
you  at  least  he  should  never  be  made  to 
appear  so.  I  feeL  sure  —  that  he  is  not  to 
blame." 

"If  you  think  so,  I  will  think  so  too," 
he  cried  fervently.  And  he  did  bis  best 
to  keep  his  word.  He  kept  it  at  least  in 
her  presence,  while  her  faith  influenced 
him.  If  his  heart  sank  when  he  was  alone, 
nobody  was  the  wiser.  And,  indeed,  from 
this  moment  the  pace  of  events  was  so 
much  accelerated  that  Gervase  had  much 
less  time  to  think.  -Mr.  Thursley  received 
the  news  of  his  sudden  accession  of  wealth 
with  a  long  whistle,  in  which  was  sur- 
prise, yet  something  else  besides  surprise. 
44 1  thought  as  much,"  he  said,  nodding 
his  head ;  but  what  he  thought  he  did  not 
explain.  He  went  chuckling  about  the 
house  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  utter- 
ing now  and  then  a  broken  exclamation  in 
which  there  was  something  about  an  old 
fox.  Gervase  was  wise  enough  to  ask  no 
explanations.  He  felt  in  his  heart  that 
Mr.  Thurslev  thought  as  he  did,  but  was 
not  woundea  as  he  was  by  the  thought ; 
and  the  young  man  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  thanked  heaven  that  he  was  freed 
forever  from  those  methods  and  tenets, 
which  made  it  not  entirely  blamable  in  a 


man  to  hold  back  something  that  was  not 
his,  and  make  meet  provision  for  his  own 
necessities,  while  preserving  the  sem- 
blance of  perfect  honor  to  others.  He 
himself  had  to  keep  silence,  or  to  consent 
to  be  considered  ultra-fantastical  even  by 
the  woman  he  loved.  He  yielded  to  fate, 
not  willingly,  with  a  sense  of  repugnance, 
and  resistance  which  would  have  seemed 
extraordinary,  unjustifiable  almost  to  all 
reasonable  people.  Perhaps  it  was  no 
great  shadow  among  all  the  brightness 
that  now  surrounded  him,  but  still  he  felt 
it  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  marriage  followed  with  little  delay, 
and  Mr.  Thursley's  settlements  on  his 
daughter  were  not  illiberal.  Gervase  paid 
but  little  attention  to  these  business 
preliminaries,  except  to  settle  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  so  opportunely  but  so 
unsatisfactorily  bestowed  upon  him,  upon 
Madeline;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  house 
sold  well,  and  brought  him  enough  for  bis 
merely  personal  needs,  and  it  was  a  kind 
of  relief  to  his  mind  that  the  equivocal  tea 
thousand  did  not,  so  to  speak,  soil  his  own 
Angers  at  all,  but  went  at  once  to  Madeline 
—  which  was  a  fantastical  consolation, 
since,  of  course,  their  produce  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  income  upon  which  the 
young  pair  had  to  live.  They  set  them- 
selves up  in  a  pretty,  old-fashioned  house, 
happily  discovered  in  a  ramble,  and  bear- 
ing a  dilapidated  aspect  which  delighted 
both.  They  made  of  it  a  paradise,  accord- 
ing to  their  enlightened  notions,  too  en- 
lightened to  be  altogether  in  bondage  to 
Liberty  and  Burnet,  yet  using  these  pio- 
neers of  art  judiciously,  and  finding  a  great 
deal  of  entertainment  in  the  old  furniture 
shops  through  which  they  made  many 
raids,  scorning  the  recognized  artists  in 
that  particular,  the  Gil  lows,  and  the  Jack- 
sons  and  Grahams,  as  is  the  manner  of 
their  kind.  Even  Gervase,  it  must  be 
allowed,  got  a  great  deal  of  entertainment 
out  of  the  furnishing,  notwithstanding  the 
various  cares  which  lay  upon  his  heart 

He  had  made  all  possible  inquiries,  it 
need  scarcely  be  said,  at  once  at  the  bank 
to  endeavor  to  trace  the  money  — but  in 
vain;  and  he  had  set  on  foot  all  the  re- 
searches that  were  practicable  to  find  some 
trace  of  his  father.  But  it  would  seem, 
though  it  is  a  theory  rather  against  modern 
notions,  that  it  is  more  easy  for  a  man  to 
disappear  than  for  the  most  experienced 
pursuers  to  And  him.  He  was  asked  for 
over  half  America,  which  is  a  big  word ; 
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he  was  sought  in  Australia;  the  foreign 
baths  and  watering-places,  where  it  was  so 
very  unlikely  such  a  man  should  go,  were 
ransacked  for  him ;  but  no  trace,  not  so 
much  as  a  footprint,  anywhere  could  be 
found.  He  had  disappeared  as  criminals 
often  do,  and  innocent  people  sometimes, 
and  after  a  long  period  of  ineffectual  ex- 
ertions, the  pursuit  was  given  up.  Whether 
Gilbert,  the  man  left  in  charge  of  the 
house,  knew  anything,  Gervase  never 
could  find  out ;  but  if  he  did,  he  was  proof 
against  all  inducements  to  speak,  and 
never  betrayed  his  old  master. 

And  the  young  people  settled  down,  far 
from  the  excitements  and  cares  of  that 
business  life  which  Gervase  had  evaded 
so  successfully,  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  enjoyable  of  all  the  ordinary  paths  of 
modern  existence.  All  paths  of  existence 
are  tolerable  when  people  are  young  and 
happy  and  not  badly  off,  though  it  is  not 
always  that  these  favorites  of  fortune  rec- 

rize  the  fact.  Gervase  had  been  one 
the  most  obstinate  in  his  struggle 
against  it,  and  the  most  determined  to 
have  his  own  way.  Perhaps  he  consid- 
ered now  that  his  happiness  was  owing  to 
the  persistence  with  which  he  had  strug- 

gled  for  his  own  way.  At  all  events,  he 
ad  the  grace  to  be  very  happy,  and 
grumbled  no  more.  He  was  not  indeed  a 
person  of  literary  genius,  but  he  was  a 
man  with  a  subject,  which  in  many  cases 
answers  better,  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
reputation  at  least.  He  had  studied  very 
closely,  during  his  forced  residence  there, 
the  conditions  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 
It  is  a  subject  of  which  there  are  but  few 

Qualified  exponents.  He  had  seen  a  great 
eal  of  all  classes,  from  the  impracticable 
negro  to  the  demoralized  Englishman. 
Agents,  lawyers,  all  the  curious  insular 
community,  had  revealed  themselves  to 
him.  His  experience  and  his  observa- 
tions were  both  to  be  respected,  and  gave 
him  authority.  And  he  thus  acquired 
rapidly —  much  more  rapidly  than  had  he 
been  a  man  of  genius  —  a  certain  recog- 
nized position  and  reputation.  He  had 
his  subject,  in  which  he  was  competent  to 
criticise  the  very  first  of  fine  writers,  and 
even  with  the  aid  of  facts  to  put  him  down. 
It  was  some  years  after  these  events, 
and  when  the  young  pair  had  already  pro- 
vided themselves  with  a  sort  of  a  curb 
upon  their  wanderings  in  the  shape  of  a 
nursery,  that  tbey  made  an  expedition  in 
the  summer  to  the  Lake  country.  It  was 
comparatively  early  in  the  year,  before 
the  time  of  the  tourists  had  begun,  and 
tbey  had  the   lakes  and  dales  compara- 


tively to  themselves.  They  were  wander- 
ing along  the  side  of  one  of  the  lesser 
lakes  one  evening,  when  it  lay  in  the 
ecstasy  of  sunset  and  silence,  commem- 
orated by  the  poet  of  those  northern 
wilds.  "  Silent  as  a  nun,  breathless  with 
adoration."  The  hills  that  clustered  round 
in  every  imaginable  peak  and  slope,  like 
a  hundred  fantastic  yet  sympathetic  spec- 
tators, were  appearing  over  each  other's 
shoulders,  each  in  its  turn  catching  the 
last  gleam  of  the  light.  Our  travellers 
had  been  wandering  along,  lingering  over 
every  new  combination,  pointing  out  to 
each  other  new  wonders,  over  and  over 
again  repeated.  Finally,  as  the  light  be- 
gan to  forsake  them,  Madeline  had  gone 
on  a  little  in  advance,  while  Gervase 
paused  to  gather,  in  a  marshy  corner  close 
to  the  lake,  a  flower  which  was  character- 
istic of  that  country  and  rare  in  other 
places.  He  followed  her  in  about  ten 
minutes,  with  wet  feet,  but  carrying  his 
flower  in  triumph.  Tbey  had  passed  in 
tbe  morning  a  pretty  house,  half  cottage, 
half  villa,  near  the  water,  and  had  re- 
marked its  cheerful  little  lawn,  the  small, 
protecting  shrubbery  round,  its  sheltered 
position  under  the  lee  of  a  great  cliff  which 
protected  it  from  the  east  and  north,  and 
the  abundance  of  flowers  everywhere.  As 
Gervase  came  along  the  road  now,  hurry- 
ing to  overtake  Madeline,  he  saw  a  burly 
figure  approaching  the  gate.  There  was 
too  little  light  to  make  the  features  distin- 
guishable at  such  a  distance,  but  some- 
thing in  the  man's  walk  and  the  outline  of 
his  figure  made  the  young  man's  heart 
stop  beating.  What  a  strange,  familiar 
aspect  the  passing  figure  bore  1  the  shape 
and  outline,  the  way  in  which  he  planted 
his  feet,  the  measure  of  bis  step,  the  coat 
thrown  back  a  little  from  his  chest.  Ger- 
vase stood  still,  and  his  breath  came 
quick.  The  man  at  whom  he  was  gazing 
ascended  soberly  to  the  sloping  path  round 
the  lawn.  The  door  opened,  and  two  or 
three  children  burst  out,  receiving  him 
with  cries  of  welcome.  He  took  up  one, 
an  infant,  in  his  arms,  and  disappeared 
within  the  door. 

Gervase  had  dropped  his  flower  in  the 
shock  of  this  apparition.  He  found  him- 
self standing  breathless  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  staring  blankly  at  the  house 
within  which  this  stranger  had  disap- 
peared. He  was  bewildered,  stupefied,  and 
yet  excited,  he  could  scarcely  tell  how.  By 
what  ?  —  by  nothing  that  he  could  put  into 
words ;  by  an  impression  of  something 
well  known,  familiar  as  his  own  voice,  and 
yet  so  strange,  unexpected,  impossible* 
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While  be  stood  thus  astonished,  unde- 
cided, not  knowing  what  to  think,  the 
sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  filled  the 
silence,  and  Madeline  suddenly  appeared 
running  towards  him.  She  put  out  her 
hands  and  grasped  his  arm.  "Gervase, 
Gervase!  did  you  see  him?"  she  cried. 

"  Whom  ?  I  saw  —  a  man  going  up  to 
that  house." 

"  A  man  !  Then  you  did  not  see  —  you 
did  not  recognize  — —  "  She  leant  against 
him,  out  of  breath  with  haste  and  agita- 
tion. 

**  Madeline,  you  don't  think There 

was  something  in  his  walk  —  and  his  fig- 
ure." 

"I  think  nothing  —  I  saw  him — he 
passed  me  quite  close.  I  saw  him  as 
plainly  as  I  see  you." 

"Could  it  be  —  a  mere  chance  resem- 
blance ?    Such  things  are." 

"No  — I  could  not  be  mistaken.  It 
was  your  father.  I  don't  think  he  noticed 
me  at  all.  He  was  looking  at  the  house 
with  the  air  of  a  man  going  home." 

"There  were  children,"  said  Gervase. 
"  He  can  only  be  —  a  visitor." 

At  that  moment  some  one  above  them 
among  the  shrubberies  came  out,  and 
calling  apparently  from  the  back  of  the 
house  towards  the  stables,  bade  some  one 
else  come  in  —  come  in  directly;  for  the 
master  had  just  come  home. 

The  two  on  the  road  looked  at  each 
other  with  wondering  eyes.  They  were 
both  very  much  excited — a  discovery  so 
strange,  so  unlikely  and  unlooked-for,  and 
surrounded  with  circumstances  so  bewil- 
dering, confused  every  sense.  They  stood 
for  some  minutes  consulting  what  they 
should  do.  Gervase  was  so  much  as- 
tounded, so  taken  aback  by  what  he  had 
seen,  that  he  inclined  to  the  supposition 
of  a  resemblance.  "  There  were  children," 
he  repeated  blankly.  But  Madeline  had 
no  sort  of  doubt.  After  a  while  they  went 
back  to  their  inn,  which  was  a  small  and 
homely  one  in  the  bosom  of  a  valley,  little 
frequented  by  visitors,  where  the  landlady 
herself  cooked  their  dinners,  and  came 
and  looked  on,  kindly  urging  them  to  eat, 
while  they  consumed  it.  They  asked  her 
who  lived  in  the  house  close  by,  and  re- 
ceived at  once  the  fullest  explanations. 

"  Very  quiet  folks,  but  most  respectable 
—  the  gentleman  a  deal  older  than  his 
good  lady.  No,  they've  not  been  very 
long  here  —  four  or  five  years,  not  more. 
Very  particular  about  their  newspapers 
and  things  coming;  but  just  very  quiet 
folks,  staying  in  their  own  house  summer 
and  winter,  and  seeing  no  company.  She's 


just  an  uncommon  nice  lady,  and  very 
friendly  —  and  will  stop  for  a  chat  without 
a  bit  of  pride ;  but  he  keeps  himself  to 
himself,  being  a  kind  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man." 

*'Do  you  know  his  name?"  Madeline 
asked;  for  Gervase  in  bis  bewilderment 
was  scarcely  capable  of  speech. 

"Do  I  know  his  name?  —  bless  me! 
you  must  think  us  queer  folks  —  as  well 
as  I  know  my  own.  He's  Mr.  Burton, 
and  the  house  is  Hillhead.  You'll  maybe 
know  the  gentleman  ?  " 

"  I  think  —  my  husband  knows  him," 
Madeline  said. 

To  find  that  there  was  no  concealment. 
That  the  man  who  had  disappeared  so 
strangely  was  living  here  in  perfect  un- 
blemished respectability  and  security, 
with  no  mystery  about  him,  increased  in 
the  most  curious  way  the  excitement  of 
the  discovery.  But  there  arose,  at  this 
point,  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  young  pair.  For  Madeline,  bewildered 
by  the  thought  of  the  unsuspected  do- 
mestic establishment,  did  all  she  could  to 
convince  her  husband  that  to  go  away  and 
take  no  notice  was  the  kindest  and  best 
thing  to  do.  "You  can  write,"  she  said. 
"  It  would  embarrass  him  to  see  you.  He 
would  have  to  explain.  Gervase,  don't 
disturb  the  seclusion  he  has  chosen." 
She  grew  quite  warm  upon  this  subject, 
with  an  uneasy  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  ne  should  be 
embarrassed.  I  am  not  his  judge.  But 
I  must  see  him,"  Gervase  said.  They 
spent  a  disturbed  and  anxious  night,  so 
disturbed  by  the  strange  discovery,  so 
startled  by  the  circumstances,  that  neither 
slept  much.  And  in  the  morning,  not- 
withstanding Madeline's  opposition,  Ger- 
vase set  out  to  see  the  lost  father,  who 
had  thus  reversed  all  natural  circum- 
stances. Hillhead  looked  brighter  than 
ever  in  the  morning  sunshine.  The  lake 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  knoll,,  like  a  sheet  of 
silver.  Two  or  three  tiny  children  were 
playing  upon  the  lawn.  As  Gervase  ap- 
proached the  door,  the  master  of  the  house 
came  out  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand 
and  a  cigar.  He  sat  down  in  a  wicker 
chair  upon  the  lawn.  He  cast  a  glance 
upon  the  lovely  landscape  and  the  playing 
children.  The  air  of  a  man  entirely  at  his 
ease,  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig- 
tree,  was  in  every  movement.  Gervase's 
step,  in  his  agitation,  was  very  quick  and 
light.    Apparently  it  was  not  till  he  was 

?[uite  near  that  it  was  beard  by  the  com- 
ortable  paterfamilias  with  his  newspaper. 
Then  one  of  the  children,  a  little  girl  of 
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four  or  five,  startled  by  the  sight  of  the 
stranger,  ran  and  stood  by  her  fathers 
knee.  *'  What  is  it  ?  " '  Gervase  heard  him 
say.  And  then  he  looked  up  from  behind 
the  newspaper,  and  the  father  and  son 
met  Mr.  Burton  was  evidently  much 
startled.  He  rose  hastily  from  his  chair, 
dropping  bis-  paper.  A  curious  tremor 
seemed  to  come  over  his  solid,  well-set-up 
figure,  that  of  a  vigorous  man  of  sixty -or 
so.  Men  do  not  blush  easily  at  that  age ; 
but  there  came  a  wave  of  hot  color  over 
his  face.  He  seemed  to  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, then :  "  Why,  Gervase,  how  have 
you  managed  to  find  me  out  at  the  end  of 
the  world?"  he  said,  with  a  nervous  at- 
tempt at  a  laugh.  Gervase  saw,  agitated 
as  he  himself  was,  the  hurried  glance  at 
the  children,  which  made  his  father  look 
like  a  prodigal  discovered. 

He  explained  hurriedly  that  it  was  mere 
chance  which  had  brought  him  here,  and 
with  great  embarrassment,  that  he  had 
tried  every  means  of  discovering  his  fa- 
ther's whereabouts  for  years,  but  in  vain. 

"That  is  strange,"  "Mr.  Burton  said. 
He  had,  in  the  mean  time,  reassured  him- 
self by  seeing  that  the  embarrassment  was 
fully  more  great  on  the  part  of  Gervase 
4ban  on  his  own.  "  That  is  strange  ;  for 
I  lia*fe<a4 tempted  no  concealment  I  have 
been  livingtrwe,  as  you  may  have  discov- 
ered, ever  since  I  — ieft  London." 

"Yes,"  said  Gervase,  "we  have  heard. 
I  Saw  you  last  night,  sir,  coming  home  — 
though  too  far  off  to  be  more  than  startled 
by  your  walk  and  figure,  which  I  felt  I 
recognized  —  but  Madeline  met  you  in  the 
road." 

••  Madeline  !  To  be  sure,  you  are  mar- 
ried !  I  have  to  congratulate  you,  Ger- 
vase." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  young  man,  "  have  to 
thank  you,  father.  But  for  the  money 
you  sent  me  so  generously  —  so  oppor- 
tunely  " 

11  The  money  I  sent  you ! " 

"  That  ten  thousand  pounds  —  " 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds !  You  must  be 
dreaming.  I  have  not  ten  thousand  pence 
—  more  than  I  require  for  myself." 

"  Then  it  was  not  from  you  ?  " 

"Certainly  it  was  not  from  me.  I 
thought  you  provided  for  with  the  money 
you  brought  from  the  West  Indies  — 
which,  as  I  saw  by  the  papers,  you  threw 
away.  Certainly  after  that  exploit,  if  I 
had  been  able  to  spare  ten  thousand 
pounds  I  should  not  have  sent  it  to  you 
to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of."  Mr.  Bur- 
ton was  too  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
regain  a  position  more  befitting  their  rela- 


tionship, and  Gervase  was  too  much  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts  to  say  a 
word ;  but  the  prodigal  father  was  sud- 
denly brought  down  from  this  brief  supe- 
riority by  the  sudden  appearance  at  the 
door  of  a  pretty  young  woman,  half  lady, 
half  housekeeper,  who,  calling  to  him  as 
Mr.  Burton,  begged  to  know  whether  the 
meat  was  coming  by  the  coach,  or  if  the 

butcher She  paused  when  she  saw 

the  stranger,  and  said,  "  Oh,  I  beg  your 
pardon  !  I  didn't  see  as  any  one  was  with 
you,"  —  retreating  again,  though  not  with- 
out a  lingering  look  of  curiosity.  Again 
fehcflush  of  an  unbecoming  embarrassment 
passed  over  Mr.  Burton's  face. 

"Come  here,  Mary,"  he  said.  "Ger- 
vase, this  is  my  wife.  We  — we  —  were 
married  some  years  before  I  — left." 

She  rubbed  her  hand  surreptitiously 
with  her  apron  before  she  held  it  out 
"Will  —  the  gentleman  stay  to  dinner, 
Mr.  Burton  ?  "  she  said. 

The  eyes  of  the  father  and  son  met  Io 
the  one  there  was  an  appeal  for  forbear- 
ance, an  apology,  an  entreaty.  Do  not 
disturb  my  peace,  they  seemed  to  say. 
In  the  other  nothing  but  confusion  and 
bewilderment.  Gervase*said  hastily, "  We 
are  going  away  this  morning."  He  saw 
the  look  of  relief  in  Mr.  Burton's  eyes 
with  a  sympathetic  sensation.  He,  him- 
self, wanted  nothing  so  much  as  to  get 
away. 

Young  Mrs.  Burton  lingered  a  little. 
She  called  her  children  about  her  —  a 
pretty  group  —  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  showing  her  husband's  friend,  with 
natural  pride,  what  there  was  to  be  said 
on  her  side.  Mr.  Burton  looked  at  them 
with  a  less  justifiable  but  not  less  natural 
pride,  not  untouched  with  shame,  in  his 
elderly  eyes.  "  That  will  do,  that  will  do, 
Mary ;  take  tbem  away,"  he  cried.  Then 
he  said,  turning  to  his  son,  "I  see  you 
agree  with  me,  Gervase,  that  it's  better 
not  to  disturb  her  mind.  She's  a  very 
good  wife  to  me,  and  takes  great  care  of 
me  —  and  the  children." 

"They  are  beautiful  children,"  said 
Gervase. 

"  Are  they  not  ?  "  cried  the  old  gentle- 
man, exultant.  But  he  checked  himself, 
and  put  a  few  formal  questions  about  his 
son's  affairs,  walking  with  him  towards 
the  gate.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  have  seen 
you,  he  said  —  "  sincerely  glad.  You  can 
let  me  know  when  anything  particular 
happens.  Otherwise  don't  trouble  about 
correspondence.  And  I  need  not  ask  yon 
to  say  nothing  about  your  discovery,  nor 
my  present  address,  nor  —  " 
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•*  You  may  rely  upon  me,  father." 

••  That's  quite  enough  —  that's  quite 
enough.  God  bless  you,  my  boy  !  I  am 
sincerely  glad  to  have  seen  you  —  good- 
bye, good-bye ! "  Mr.  Burton  said. 

Gervase  walked  back  along  the  lake- 
side, with  a  clouded  brow  and  a  bewil- 
dered mind.  He  could  not  think  of  his 
father's  strange  new  position,  for  thinking 
of  the  mystery  rediscovered  in  his  own 
life.  If  it  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Burton, 
from  whom  did  it  come,  that  ten  thousand 
pounds?  He  met  Madeline  about  half 
way  to  ibe  inn.  She  told  him  she  had  been 
too  raudi  «ccited  to  rest;  that  she  had 
come  to  meet  him  out  of  pure  nervous- 
ness. "  Tell  me  al  about  it,"  she  said, 
looking  in  his  face  with  ^my  bright,  fever- 
ish, uneasy  eyes. 

••Madeline,"  he  said,  l4my  father  did 
not  send  me  that  ten  thousand  pounds." 

"  Dear  Gervase,  is  that  all  you  have  to 
tell  me  ?  Tell  me  about  him,  about  hery 
about  those  children." 

**  If  my  father  did  not  send  it,  who  did  ? 
There  is  no  other  question  in  the  world 
for  me  till  I  know  this.  I  must  find  out. 
I  am  going  home  at  once." 

"  Let  us  go  by  all  means ;  but  that  is  an 
old  affair.  Surely  now  you  may  let  it 
rest." 

He  put  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders 
and  looked  into  her  face.  "You  would 
not  answer  so  lightly  if  it  were  as  much  a 
mystery  to  you  as  to  me.  Madeline,  at 
least  tell  me  the  truth." 

She  freed  herself  from  his  hold  and 
from  his  gaze,  with  a  burst  of  nervous 
laughter;  then  clinging  to  his  arm,  and 
pressing  ber  head  against  his  shoulder, 
made  her  confession.  "It  was  the  ten 
thousand  pounds  my  old  aunt  left  me  to 
be  at  my  own  disposal  —  nobody  knew  but 
old  Mr.  Mentore,  who  did  not  disapprove. 
You  wanted  it  only  to  settle  it  upon  me. 
Gervase,  what  was  the  harm  ?  " 

"Only  that  you  played  a  trick  upon 
me,  Madeline,  when  I  trusted  you  so 
entirely  —  only  that  you  have  deceived 
me  into  owing  you  everything,  when  I 
thought " 

"  And  are  you  so  ungenerous,"  she 
cried,  "so  formal,  so  conventional,  Ger- 
vase —  oh,  forgive  me  for  saying  it  —  as  to 
mind  ?  Would  you  rather  we  had  not  mar- 
ried, had  not  loved  perhaps,  bad  not  been 
happy  —  to  save  your  pride  ?  " 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  assume  indignation 
and  a  high  superiority  to  sublunary  mo- 
tives. Gervase  was  beaten  down  by  this 
appeal  and  reproach.  He  was  in  fact  a 
very  happy  man  ;  and  he  knew,  which  was 


a  great  solace  to  that  pride  which  he  could 
not  have  met  otherwise,  that  he  was  a  very 
creditable  husband.  And  it  was  indeed 
all  past,  and  could  not  be  changed.  He 
did  not  maintain  a  grudge  for  such  a  cause 
against  his  wife. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  gave  him 
many  thoughts.  This  anxious,  mysterious 
world  in  which  even  the  nearest  and  dear- 
est can  thus  deceive  each  other;  where 
thoughts  unknown  to  us  go  on  within  the 
heads  that  share  our  very  pillow,  and  se- 
cret stories  exist  in  the  soberest  and  most 
well  regulated  of  lives.  What  a  strange 
world  it  is  !  and  how  little  we  know  • 


From  Temple  Bar. 
TALKS  WITH  TRELAWNY. 

Ftwimhree  years  after  the  curtain 
had  fallen  tm  Edward  Trelawny  in  Mrs. 
Julian  Marshall's  fascinating  "  Life  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  SMIcy,"  I  was  in- 
troduced to  that  extraordinary  mama.  I 
never  met  any  one  with  a  more  decided 
objection  to  being  "interviewed,"  and  I 
should  never  have  known  him,  never  have 
enjoyed  his  friendship,  had  he  not  chosen 
to  regard  me  in  the  light  of  ap  enthusiast. 

Trelawny,  as  most  people  are  by  this 
time  aware,  had  been  enthusiastic  in  his 
youth,  and  had  a  decided  liking  for  a 
kindred  weakness. 

When  I  first  met  him,  in  1875,  ^e  was 
a  splendid  type  of  vigorous  and  intellec- 
tual old  age.  His  mind  was  clear,  and. his 
memory  astounding.  As  he  stood  before 
me  and  extended  the  hand  that  drew  Shel- 
ley's heart  from  out  the  burning,  I  felt  as 
though  drawn  by  some  mysterious  agency 
backwards  through  the  mists  of  time, 
towards  those  immortal  poets  who  once 
were  proud  to  call  this  man  their  friend. 
Trelawny's  rough,  unstudied  manners,  and 
his  strong,  unmodulated  voice,  were  not 
unpleasing.  It  was  the  manner  that  had 
impressed  Byron,  and  the  voice  that  bad 
delighted  the  Shelleys.  As  I  glanced  at 
Trelawny,  I  thought  that  Mary's  descrip- 
tion of  him,  in  February,  1822,  had  lost 
but  little  force  through  the  stress  of  time. 
Surely  fifty-three  years  had  never  laid  a 
lighter  hand  on  any  human  frame.  His 
intellect  appeared  to  be  as  keen  as  that  of 
most  men  of  sixty,  and  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  persisted  in  a  course  of 
reading  which  would  have  been  trying  to 
most  men  of  his  age.  I  was  much  struck 
by  his  eyes.  There  was  a  steady  fire  in 
them  which,  figuratively  speaking,  would 
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almost  have  gazed  an  eagle  blind.  Though 
he  stooped  a  little,  he  was  a  man  of  colos- 
sal proportions,  and  his  movements  de- 
noted great  physical  force  and  energy, 
which  was  the  more  surprising  after  all  that 
he  had  suffered  in  his  youth.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  reader  of  this  paper  is 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Julian  Marshall's 
life  of  Mary  Shelley,  a  work  which  brings 
Trelawny  vividly  before  us. 

After  a  close  and  steady  friendship  of 
fifteen  years,  Trelawny,  early  in  1837,  dis- 
appears from  the  life  of  Mary  Shelley. 
Whether  they  ever  met  after  that  date  is 
uncertain.  We  may,  I  think,  take  it  for 
granted  that  a  coolness  sprang  up  be- 
tween them,  owing  probably  to  the  fact 
that  Trelawny  had,  with  even  more  than 
his  usual  candor,  reproached  Mary  Shel- 
ley for  declining  to  write  a  life  of  God- 
win. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  last  letter 
which  Mary  Shelley  wrote  to  Trelawny 
was  dated  27th  January,  1837.  There  is 
a  remarkable  sentence  in  that  letter,  which 
may  possibly  have  given  great  offence  :  — 

One  thing  I  will  add  —  if  I  have  ever  found 
kindness,  it  has  not  been  from  Liberals;  to 
disengage  myself  from  them  was  the  first  act 
of  my  freedom.  The  consequence  was  that  I 
gained  peace  and  civil  usage,  which  they  de- 
nied me ;  more  I  do  not  ask ;  of  Fate  I  only 
ask  a  grave. 

When  we  consider  who  wrote  those 
words,  and  to  whom  they  were  written, 
they  read  like  an  avowal  of  heresy  and 
ingratitude.  For  Shelley's  widow  to  tell 
Trelawny  that  if  ever  she  experienced 
kindness  it  was  not  at  the  hands  of  Liber- 
als was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  insulting. 
Trelawny  was  proud  of  being  a  Liberal  in 
politics  ;  and  with  all  his  faults  of  manner 
and  temper,  he  had  made  enormous  sac- 
rifices for  Mary's  sake.  He  did  not  ask 
for  gratitude,  but  at  least  he  did  not  merit 
reproach.  Perhaps  Trelawny  never  for- 
gave these  words  —  he  certainly  never 
forgot  them. 

I  remember  one  evening,  while  we  were 
examining  the  portrait  of  Jane  Clairmont, 
which  hung  on  the  left  of  the  fireplace  in 
his  room,  he  pointed  to  a  semblance  of 
Mary  Shelley  which  hung  on  the  other 
side,  and  said  :  "  She  was  good,  but  nar- 
row-minded and  jealous."  These  words 
surprised  me,  but  by  the  light  of  Mrs. 
Marshall's  book  I  think  I  understand  him 
now.  Godwin's  daughter  and  Shelley's 
wife  must  indeed  have  undergone  a 
change  if  she  could  bring  herself  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  Liberalism.  Trelawny 
may  have  provoked  her  by  insinuating  that 
in  not  writing  a  life  of  her  father  she  was 
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guilty  of  a  moral  cowardice,  but  Mary 
Shelley  should  have  discounted  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  reproaches,  and  have  pa- 
tiently borne  the  savage  humor  and 
outspoken  frankness  of  the  man  whose 
good  heart  had  never  failed  her. 

Of  Miss  Clairmont  Trelawny  seldom 
spoke.  It  seemed  to  be  a  point  of  honor 
with  him  to  keep  her  name  in  the  back- 
ground. But  the  necessity  for  silence  has 
passed  with  the  propriety  of  it.  Jane 
Clairmont's  name  has  now  become  public 
property,  and  we  feel  we  know  her  almost 
as  well  as  though  we  had  seen  her  in  the 
heyday  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  I  have 
looked  carefully  through  my  notes  of  con- 
versations with  Trelawny,  and  find  but  one 
mention  of  "Clare."  Trelawny  told  me 
that  he  had  recently  received  a  letter  from 
her,  and  added :  "  She  is  always  bothering 
about  something  or  another;  but,  poor 
woman,  she  is  very  infirm." 

Although  when  I  first  met  Trelawny, 
Shelley  had  been  dead  fifty-three  years, 
Byron  fifty-one  years,  Mary  Shelley  twen- 
ty-four years,  and  the  Contessa  Guiccioli 
two  years,  there  were  yet  living  a  few  per- 
sons whose  names  must  forever  be  associ- 
ated with  those  of  Shelley  and  Byron. 
Trelawny,  though  a  striking  figure,  did  not, 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  stand 
alone.  At  Constantinople  lived  Julius  Mil- 
lingen,  the  doctor  who  witnessed  Byron's 
death  ;  at  Turin  lived  Hoppner,  who  was 
British  consul  at  Venice  in  Byron's  time ;  at 
Worthing  lived  Giovanni  Battista  Falcieri, 
better  known  as  "  Tita  "  the  Gondolier ;  at 
Florence  lived  Clare  Clairmont;  and  in 
Greece  still  lingered  the  beauteous  "  Maid 
of  Athens,"  who  inspired  one  of  the  best- 
known  sonnets  in  our  language.  Five 
years  later  all  were  dead,  and  Edward 
Trelawny  became  the  last  survivor  of  that 
remarkable  Pisan  circle,  whose  sayings 
and  doings  will  be  remembered  so  long 
as  the  lives  of  distinguished  poets  are  in- 
teresting to  mankind. 

In  presenting  to  the  reader  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  my  notes  of  conversations  with 
this  extraordinary  man,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  render  some  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Harriet  Shelley.  It  is  not  immaterial 
to  the  value  of  evidence  to  point  out  that 
the  tide  which  threatens  to  overwhelm 
Harriet  Shelley  did  not  set  in  until  Tre- 
lawny had  been  dead  five  years.  It  is 
certain  that  these  baseless  calumnies  could 
never  have  been  made  during  his  lifetime. 
The  first  disparaging  note  was  souodedjby 
Professor  Dowden,  and  was  suggested'by 
Boscorabe  Manor,  the  home  of  the  poet? 
son.    Professor  Dowden  says :  — 
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Harriet  Shelley's  life,  apart  from  that  of 
Shelley,  forms  no  portion  of  the  story  told  in 
these  volumes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  she 
wandered  from  the  ways  of  upright  living; 
how  far  she  wandered  we  need  not  inquire. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the  whole 
range  of  biographical  literature  a  broader 
evasion  of  the  clear  lines  of  historic  truth 
than  these  cruel  words  afford.  That  Har- 
riet's life  apart  from  Shelley  should  form 
no  portion  of  the  story  told  in  Professor 
Dowden's  volumes,  we  can  understand. 
But  when  we  are  told  that  •*  there  is  no 
doubt  she  wandered  from  the  ways  of  up- 
right living,"  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
the  forsaken  wife  had  been  false  to  her 
marriage  vow.  Nothing,  I  believe,  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  charge  as 
it  stands  is  ambiguous,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  no  evidence  whatever  has  ever 
been  produced  against  Harriet  Shelley  to 
justify  the  libel.  But  when  Professor  Dow- 
den  tells  us  that "  no  act  of  Shelley's  during 
the  two  years  that  preceded  her  death 
tended  to  cause  the  rash  act  which  brought 
her  life  to  its  close,"  we  are  prompted  to 
inquire  whether  desertion  by  Shelley  was 
not  in  itself  an  act  of  cruelty  ?  It  is  with 
intent  to  justify  Shelley's  heartless  con- 
duct that  the  Boscombe  clique  are  laboring, 
by  fair  means  and  by  foul,  to  destroy  the 
fair  fame  of  his  first  wife,  hoping  in  the 
long  run  to  convince  the  world  that  Har- 
riet was  unworthy  to  be  loved.  We  owe 
a  great  deal  of  all  this  to  that  consummate 
poseur,  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  who  got 
muddled  between  his  liking  for  Harriet 
Shelley  and  his  affection  for  her  husband. 
On  the  subject  of  Harriet  Shelley,  Hogg's 
evidence  is  of  little  value.  He  once  told 
Trelawny  that  she  was  innocent,  and  Tre- 
lawny  believed  him.  It  matters  little 
whether,  in  his  dotage,  this  garrulous  per- 
sonage, under  the  genial  rays  of  Boscombe, 
changed  his  wavering  mind. 

During  a  conversation  which  I  held 
with  Trelawny  in  July,  1875,  I  happened 
to  ask  him  whether  he  knew  anything  as 
to  the  character  of  Shelley's  first  wife.  I 
give  his  answer  in  the  words  which  I  wrote 
down  shortly  afterwards :  "  Harriet  was 
pure,  lofty,  and  noble.  Lady  Shelley 
wishes  to  glorify  Shelley  at  the  expense 
of  Harriet,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
preserved  these  papers." 

While  speaking  he  drew  some  docu- 
ments out  of  a  box  and  held  them  up.  I 
asked  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  pub- 
lish them.  He  replied :  "  No.  The  less 
one  has  to  do  with  the  private  character 
of  a  man  like  Shelley,  the  better.  He 
should  be  judged  by  his  works.     Harriet 


was  pure  and  good  —  and  I  love  fair  play. 
She  shall  not  be  abused.  If  Lady  Shelley 
publishes  anything  against  Harriet,  I  will 
speak." 

I  asked  whether  he  knew  the  immediate 
cause  of  her  suicide.  He  turned  his  eagle 
eyes  upon  me,  as  though  to  find  out 
whether  I  was  trying  to  •'  pump  him,"  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  said :  "  She  was  all 
feeling  —  lofty  and  high  toned.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  her  troubles  so  bitterly 
affected  her  that  she  sought  relief  in 
death." 

Our  talk  turned  to  other  matters  —  By- 
ron's lameness,  the  Bolivar,  the  squabble 
at  the  Pisan  gateway,  Leigh  Hunt,  etc. ; 
and  after  a  time  Trelawny  himself  reverted 
to  the  subject  of  Harriet  Shelley.  These 
were  his  words  :  — 

44 1  hear  that  Lady  Shelley  tells  he. 
friends  that  she  is  only  waiting  for  the 
death  of  the  poet's  sisters  to  publish  a 
great  many  letters  and  other  matters  about 
Shelley.  This  is  nonsense.  She  has  got 
nothing  at  Boscombe  of  any  value.  She 
seeks  to  glorify  Shelley  at  the  expense  of 
Harriet,  but,  by  G — d,  while  /  live  1  will 
defend  her.  I  don't  mean  to  publish  any- 
thing  more  about  Byron  or  Shelley  unless 
I  am  driven  to  it.  Let  Lady  Shelley  leave 
the  memory  of  Harriet  Shelley  alone." 

If  anything  further  was  said  on  this 
subject  I  have  no  note  of  it.  But  I  think 
the  extracts  given  are  sufficient  to  show 
what  view  Trelawny  took  of  this  painful 
subject.  Recent  revelations  in  America 
seem  to  bear  out  Trelawny's  statement, 
and  go  far  to  prove  that  Shelley's  first 
wife  was  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. But,  be  the  truth  what  it  may,  it 
is  surely  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the 
moral  code  to  blacken  the  character  of  a 
deserted  wife  in  order  to  justify  a  hus- 
band's wrongdoing.  And  that  is  the  in- 
tention of  Shelleyan  apologists.  It  is  now 
pretended  by  these  persons  that  Shelley's 
conduct  in  deserting  Harriet  and  living 
with  Mary  Godwin  was  the  natural  result 
of  Harriet's  unfaithfulness.  Against  that 
view  of  the  case  it  is  the  duty  of  all  right- 
minded  persons  to  protest.  In  that  one 
act  of  Shelley  lies  the  darkest  blot  on  his 
immortal  fame,  and  no  one  was  more  sen- 
sible to  the  cruelty  of  his  conduct  and  its 
direful  results  than  Shelley  himself. 

Trelawny,  who  knew  him  and  who  loved 
him  —  Trelawny,  who  knew  and  loved 
Mary  Shelley,  was  about  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  take  the  part  of  a  woman  who 
had  wronged  his  friend,  unless  he  had 
good  reasons  to  know  that  she  had  been 
grossly  injured.    Nor  can  it  be  urged  that 
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Trelawny  was  ignorant  of  all  the  known 
circumstances,  for  he  bad  certainly  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  Shelley's  domestic  concerns 
than  anyone  now  living.  Had  it  not  been 
for  circumstances  to  which  I  am  not  at 

{>resent  at  liberty  to  refer,  the  papers  Tre- 
awny  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  would 
long  since  have  been  published  in  vindica- 
tion of  Harriet  Shelley's  fame.  Mean- 
while, and  in  the  absence  of  proof  positive 
against  her,  it  would  be  well  that  her  de- 
tractors should  either  prove  their  accusa- 
tions against  that  innocent  and  unhappy 
woman,  or  abandon  the  attack.  Up  to 
the  present  moment  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  in  support  of  the  charge,  and 
from  documents  which  have  appeared 
there  will  be  found  a  far  stronger  case  in 
favor  of  her  innocence  than  against  it 
It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  writer 
of  a  life  of  Mary  Shelley  should  touch 
upon  the  various  incidents  connected  with 
the  poet's  first  marriage ;  but  the  task  is 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  had  a  veil  been  drawn 
over  the  one  incident  in  the  poet's  life 
which  his  ardent  admirers  would  most 
willingly  forget  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  discussion  of 
this  painful  subject  Harriet's  unfaithful- 
ness, even  if  proved,  would  not  justify 
Shelley's  conduct  in  living  openly  witn 
Mary  Godwin  during  his  wife's  lifetime  — 
and  that  justification  seems  to  be  the  one 
point  which  Shelley's  admirers  have  la- 
bored so  hard  to  attain.  That  they  should 
have  succeeded  in  blackening  the  char- 
acter of  an  innocent  woman  without  ren- 
dering the  smallest  service  to  Shelley  is 
one  of  those  blunders  which  every  one 
must  deplore. 

Mrs.  Marshall's  "  Life  of  Mary  Shelley  " 
is  in  itself  a  noble  monument  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Godwin,  and  I  would  willingly  have 
remained  silent,  and  have  allowed  the  book 
to  pass  as  one  of  the  best  biographies  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  had  I  not  felt  it 
to  be  a  sacred  duty  to  protest,  in  Trelaw- 
ny's  name,  against  a  too  ready  acceptance 
of  one  of  the  few  statements  in  that  work 
which  mars  its  impartiality.  That  Byron, 
as  a  man,  should  have  suffered  by  the 
publication  of  Boscombe  papers  might, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  have  been  ex- 
pected. Byron's  conduct  towards  Clare 
Clairmont  cannot  be  excused.  It  would 
be  madness  to  attempt  it.  Byron's  cruelty 
in  withholding  Mary  Shelley's  letter  to 
Mrs.  Hoppner,  and  thereby  allowing  the 
basest  calumny  to  lie  unanswered,  is  one 
of  those  acts  which  deserve  the  reproba- 
tion of  mankind.    We  can  only  suppose 
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that  Byron  was  himself  the  author  of  the 
libel,  and  that  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
avow  it  That  he  cordially  detested  Clare 
Clairmont  is  certain,  and  that  he  wished 
to  justify  his  silence  to  all  her  appeals  is 
probable,  but  that  be  should  have  denied 
Shelley  the  means  of  repelling  an  accusa- 
tion so  foul,  is  a  mystery  indeed.  Byron 
was  terribly  worried  by  Clare  Clairmont, 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  statement 
that  he  treated  nis  natural  daughter  un- 
kindly. If  he  was  brusque  and  unman- 
nerly towards  the  mother,  he  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  lights  in  the  interests  of 
her  child.  The  insinuation  that  Byron 
intended  to  abandon  Allegra  is  absolute 
nonsense.  He  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  child,  and  felt  her  death  acutely.  Al- 
though Byron  has  been  so  roughly  handled 
by  recent  biographers,  and  though  his 
fame  has  suffered  considerably  by  the  ex- 
posure of  certain  weaknesses,  he  has  on 
the  whole  come  out  of  the  ordeal  better 
than  his  contemporaries  could  have  sup- 
posed possible.  That  he  had  his  vices 
no  one  will  deny,  but  he  had  an  affec- 
tionate disposition  and  a  kind  heart  His 
treatment  of  Mary  Shelley  at  the  time  of 
her  bereavement  has  been  recognized  by 
Mary  herself ;  and  if  at  the  last  moment  he 
withheld  the  pecuniary  assistance  which 
he  had  promised  her,  this  untoward  and 
impetuous  act  was  due,  not  to  his  own 
want  of  sympathy  or  generosity,  but  to  the 
insolent  demeanor  of  that  peculiarly  tact- 
less man,  Leigh  Hunt,  who,  without  the 
shadow  of  justification,  and  by  way  of 
pleading  Mary's  cause,  told  Byron  that  he 
need  not  make  such  a  fuss  about  lending 
her  a  little  money  to  pay  her  journey  to 
England,  since  he  owed  her  one  thousand 
pounds  1 

When  we  take  Byron's*  temper,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  personal  antipathy  to  Leigh 
Hunt  into  consideration,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  result  of  this  strange 
pleading.  Byron,  highly  indignant  at 
Hunt's  insolence,  refused  to  hold  any 
further  conversation  on  the  subject,  and 
turned  his  back  on  the  whole  business. 
It  cannot  for  one  moment  be  contended 
that  Byron  was  justified  in  withholding 
the  loan.  Most  men  would  have  put  up 
with  Hunt's  insolence,  for  the  sake  of  the 
helpless  widow  of  his  friend  Shelley.  But 
Byron's  quick  resentment  was  part  and 
parcel  of  his  character,  and  he  was  goaded 
into  a  course  of  conduct,  of  which  be  was 
subsequently  ashamed,  by  the  gratuitous 
insolence  of  a  man  who  was  largely  in  his 
debt.  Much  has  been  written  about  By- 
ron's avarice,  or,  as  Trelawny  called  it  Ma 
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love  of  hoarding.*'  I  wished  to  gather 
some  facts  on  this  point,  and  asked  Tre- 
lawny if  Byron  was  generous. 

"  Certainly  not.  In  his  youth  he  spent 
more  than  he  ought,  but  in  latter  years  he 
was  avaricious.  Byron  always  paraded 
his  generosity  —  Shelley  always  gave  in 
secret.  Byron  confessed  (and  I  had  only 
^500  a  year,  while  he  had  ^4,500)  that  he 
was  in  my  debt  and  that  he  must  settle. 
But  1  always  turned  it  off.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  saved  ;£  1*500  out  of  one  year's 
income.  Shelley  had  ^i.ooo  a  year,  and 
gave  away  ^500  every  year." 

Of  Mary  Shelley's  mental  faculties  Tre- 
lawny  spoke  thus:  "Her  mind  was  noth- 
ing particular.  She  was  not  worthy  of 
Shelley.  Her  father  taught  her  a  good 
deal,  and  Shelley  the  rest." 

I  said  that  the  "  Shelley  Memorials,"  a 
book  edited  by  Lady  Shelley,  gave  the 
world  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  charac- 
ter. To  my  surprise,  Trelawny  rose  from 
his  chair  and  made  a  quick  movement 
towards  me.  He  stopped  suddenly,  and 
in  a  savage  tone  exclaimed :  M  They  are  all 
false."  I  waited  for  some  further  expla- 
nation, for  I  did  not  understand  his  mean- 
ing. At  last  he  said:  "The  letters  pub- 
lished in  those  memoirs  are  her's  (Mary 
Shelley's) ;  the  rest  of  the  book  is  all  fic- 
tion." 

A  well-known  English  authoress  was  at 
that  time  trying  to  find  a  publisher  for  a 
book  which  she  had  compiled  on  Byron. 

Trelawny  said :  " told  me  about  it; 

he  assures  me  it  is  harmless,  that  it  will 
do  Byron  no  harm  whatever." 

I  asked  him  whether  the  writer  pos- 
sessed any  authentic  documents. 

"Yes,  some.  But  none  of  any  impor- 
tance. — •  begged  me  to  see  her,  but  I 
refused.  She  shall  not  put  a  lot  of  lies  in 
her  book  and  say  I  told  them." 

Speaking  of  Byron's  portraits,  he  said  : 
"  There  is  but  one  good  likeness  of  Byron, 
and  that  is  the  work  of  Thorwaldsen.  A 
statue  should,  when  possible,  resemble  the 
original  that  it  is  erected  to.  Byron's  sis- 
ter, his  wife,  Hobhouse,  Kinnaird,  Har- 
ness, and  myself,  all  considered  the  bust 
by  Thorwaldsen  was  the  best  in  existence 
of  Byron.  The  portraits  by  Phillips  and 
others  were  unlike  him,  both  in  drawing 
and  expression.  Byron  himself  thought 
they  were  caricatures.  The  miniature  by 
Holmes  that  you  have  of  mine,  his  sister 
thought  very  like  ;  but  she  considered  that 
no  artist  of  his  time  could  do  justice  to  his 
expressive  face.  I  was  with  Lady  Byron 
when  the  statue  by  Thorwaldsen  was 
unpacked.      Lady    Byron's    cold    nature 


warmed  at  the  sight  of  it.  Impetuosity 
got  the  better  of  her  for  once,  as  she  ex- 
claimed :  *  How  like  my  dear  Byron  !  only 
not  half  beautiful  enough  for  him.'  Miss 
Leigh  could  find  but  one  fault  in  it :  the 
lobe  of  the  ear  did  not  lie  close  enough  to 
the  cheek,  which  was  one  of  Byron's  facial 
peculiarities." 

Speaking  of  the  affray  at  the  Pisan  gate- 
way, Trelawny  told  me  that  a  blind  beggar, 
sympathizing  with  the  Inglesi  in  their 
quarrel  with  Tuscan  soldiers,  stole  up  to 
him  and  placed  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  say- 
ing:  "  You  may  have  need  of  this."  This 
dagger  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Tre- 
lawny's  daughter. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  Byron,  I 
asked  Trelawny  whether  Byron  boasted 
of  his  vices  in  ordinary  conversation. 

"  When  with  me,  alone,  never.  Our 
conversation  was  generally  about  Shelley. 
When  others  were  present  he  tried  to 
shock  them,  and  tried  to  blacken  his  own 
character.  But  he  had  few  vices,  and  none 
of  those  he  most  vaunted.  He  could  not 
indulge  in  vicious  living ;  he  had  not  the 
strength." 

I  reminded  him  of  Lady  Blessington's 
remarks  on  Byron's  personal  appearance, 
and  asked  him  whether  the  description 
petite  was  correct.  "Certainly  not  He 
had  a  large  chest,  and  was  a  good-sized 
man." 

Trelawny  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Bv- 
ron's  proficiency  in  the  noble  art  of  self- 
defence.  "His  boxing  was  all  humbug. 
He  liked  to  talk  about  it,  but  it  was  all 
talk." 

I  reminded  him  that  he  took  lessons 
from  "  Gentleman  Jackson." 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  but  he  could  not  stand, 
I  tell  ye  ;  he  had  to  lean  against  some- 
thing. I've  boxed  with  him  often,  and 
have  always  been  afraid  of  killing  him. 
He  has  shown  me  some  of  the  marks  I 
have  left  on  his  arm  after  an  encounter. 
He  had  no  stamina ;  it  was  all  energy.  If 
I  were  to  say  to  him,  *  I  have  a  horse  I 
should  like  you  to  look  at,'  he  would  jump 
up  so  [here  Trelawny  jumped  up  and  took 
two  strides],  and  would  then  sit  down  — 
his  lameness  making  itself  felt  —  and  say, 
( I  will  look  at  your  horse  when  I  go  out/ 
His  walking  was  a  sad  performance.  He 
would  walk  two  or  perhaps  three  hundred 
yards,  when  the  sweat  would  stand  out 
on  his  brow,  and  he  would  gladly  sit 
down." 

In  speaking  of  the  Contessa  Guiccioli, 
Trelawny  said :  "  She  had  but  one  fault 
—  vanity.  Her  love  for  Byron  was  buoyed 
up  by  vanity." 
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1  asked  him  oo  another  occasion  wheth- 
er he  could  account  for  the  strong  feeling 
that  existed  against  Byron  during  his  life- 
time. 

"There  was  no  feeling  against  Byron 
—  against  Shelley  plenty,  against  Byron 
none.  Shelley  was  simply  without  vice  of 
any  kind.  Byron's  attack  against  cant 
was  mainly  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  Shelley  was  treated.  He  said  to 
me  one  day :  '  Look  how  the  groundlings 
attack  Shelley.  He  is  better  than  any 
one.'  I  said :  '  Would  you  defend  him  ? ' 
and  he  answered:  'Shelley  requires  no 
defender.  I  write  for  the  "groundlings," 
Shelley  writes  for  men ;  when  I  am  forty 
I  will  write  for  men  also.' " 

Trelawny  concluded  these  remarks  by 
saying:  " Shelley  will  live  forever;  there 
was  never,  and  never  will  be,  any  one  like 
him." 

Some  days  later  we  fell  into  our  usual 
talk  about  Byron.  He  said :  "  They  have 
spread  about  the  report  that  Byron  was 
given  to  dram-drinking.  Nothing  could 
be  more  false.  He  has  often  said  to 
me :  '  Come  and  dine,  Tre,  and  we  will 
carouse.'  But,  pah !  what  was  bis  '  ca- 
rouse ? '  Half  a  glass  of  punch  I  He  had 
not  the  strength,  but  he  liked  to  think  he 
had,  and  liked  to  talk  about  his  (imagi- 
nary) failings." 

Speaking  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  Trelawny 
called  him  "that  old  fool  at  Cephalonia 
with  the  pretty  wife,"  and  told  me  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  absurd  than 
the  discussions  on  religion  which  were 
got  up  for  the  conversion  of  Byron,  and 
added  :  "  Byron  used  to  say  to  me :  '  You 
know  /  can't  argue  —  if  only  we  had 
Shelley!'" 

"I  agreed  with  him,"  he  added,  "for 
Shelley  was  a  man  who  would  not  only 
have  replied  to  and  controverted  all  Ken- 
nedy's theories  and  arguments,  but  be 
would  have  filled  his  heart  with  such 
doubts  as  would  have  made  him  miserable 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Shelley  was  the 
most  profound  logician,  and  his  knowledge 
of  Scripture  immense." 

On  the  subject  of  Byron's  lameness 
Trelawny  had  much  to  say.  But  as  bis 
opinion  has  been  given  to  the  world,  I  will 
make  no  further  allusion  to  it  beyond  say- 
ing that  the  discrepancy  in  the  accounts 
given  by  him  in  his  first  and  second  publi- 
cation was  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  sup- 
Clied  him  with  some  information  which  I 
ad  gathered  at  Nottingham.  Although 
he  combated  ray  arguments  at  the  time, 
he  seems  to  have  come  round  in  his  book, 
for  the  statements  made  in  his  last  "  Rec- 


ords" are  precisely  those  with   which  I 
had  supplied  him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this  dis- 
crepancy, especially  as  Trelawny  had  him- 
self examined  Byron's  feet,  but  so  it  is. 
I  am  strongly  persuaded  that  the  later 
account  of  Byron's  lameness  is  correct 
in  every  particular.  Trelawny  was  very 
modest  on  the  subject  of  his  kindness  to 
Mary  Shelley,  and  said :  "  How  could  any 
man  do  otherwise?  It  was  but  common 
humanity."  Perhaps  it  was.  But  com- 
mon humanity  is  so  very  rare  that  I  doubt 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  nobler  example 
than  his. 

Speaking  of  Lady  Blessington's  "  Con- 
versations with  Byron,"  a  book  which 
Trelawny  held  in  the  greatest  contempt, 
he  said :  "  Byron  never  uttered  a  word  of 
French  in  his  talk;  the  whole  thing  is 
false." 

Of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  "  Pirate "  had  a 
poor  opinion,  and  called  him  "an  insipid 
Cockney,"  adding  that  his  behavior  dur- 
ing the  burning  of  Shelley's  body  was 
"that  of  a  sickly  girl,  rather  than  of  a 
man."  Of  Southey  he  said :  "  Southey 
offended  Byron  mortally  by  saying  to  a 
mutual  acquaintance :  '  If  you  take  off 
Byron's  shoe  you  will  see  the  cloven  foot' 
Byron,  who  was  told  this,  never  forgave 
the  malicious  tuft-hunter  whom  he  han- 
dled so  severely  in  his  poems." 

Trelawny  had  an  almost  unbounded  ad- 
miration for  Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  and  on  one 
occasion  invited  me  to  accompany  him  to 
the  studio  of  that  famous  artist.  I  never 
saw  Trelawny  at  greater  advantage  than 
during  this  visit.  In  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  Boehm's  studio  he  unbent  his 
naturally  rigid  and  "  stand-off  "  demeanor, 
and  said  that  he  would  often  come  there 
to  smoke  his  pipe  while  watching  the 
great  man  at  work.  Mr.  Boehm  seemed 
to  be  flattered  by  Trelawny's  unfeigned 
appreciation  of  his  work,  and  told  him  that 
a  comfortable  armchair  would  always  be 
at  his  service. 

"  I  don't  want  an  armchair,  I  only  want 
a  stool,"  replied  Trelawny  sternly.  "  I 
should  not  come  here  to  lounge  ;  I  can  do 
that  at  home ;  I  should  come  to  see  how 
really  good  work  is  done." 

After  we  had  left  the  studio,  Trelawny 
said :  "  That  Austrian  sculptor  is  the  only 
man  I  know  of  capable  of  doing  a  good 
likeness  of  Byron.  You  had  better  ask 
him  to  compete  for  the  Byron  memorial." 

I  had  often  wondered  whether,  during 
the  close  intimacy  which  existed  between 
Byron  and  Trelawny,  a  few  scraps  of 
intelligence,  relative    to   the    separation 
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between  the  poet  and  bis  wife,  might  have 
reached  him.  I  knew  that  Trelawny  was 
not  prone  to  conjecture,  and  that  his  opin- 
ions could  never  have  been  formed  by 
others ;  so  one  day  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion point  blank.  He  answered  without 
the  slightest  hesitation :  u  Incompatibility 
of  temper — his  wife  was  a  Puritanical 
woman,  and  used  to  preach  to  him.  Byron 
resented  this  by  telling  her  all  kinds  of 
stories  relative  to  his  numerous  loves. 
All  humbug ;  but  it  was  his  weapon.  She 
believed  them  all." 

Trelawnv  lent  me  a  letter  which  Lady 
Byron  had  written  to  a  certain  Doctor 
T—  on  the  subject  of  Ada's  engage- 
ment to  Lord  King.  The  contents  of  that 
epistle  went  a  long  way  towards  settling 
my  doubts,  and  gave  me  so  much  satisfac- 
tion that  next  day  I  wrote  the  letter  which 
Trelawnv  subsequently  published  in  his 
"  Records  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  the  Au- 
thor." Trelawny  remarked  :  "  Although 
details  can  never  be  known,  vet  Byron 
sounded  the  keynote  to  the  whole  mystery 
when  be  told  Med  win  that  *the  cause  of 
separation  was  too  simple  to  be  easily 
found  out.' " 

Trelawny  held  very  decided  views  as  to 
Byron's  character.  He  had  formed  his 
judgment  leisurely,  and  from  a  close  per- 
sonal experience.  I  noted  the  following 
words :  "  Byron  spoke  out.  He  kept  noth- 
ing back.  He  was  downright.  His  great- 
est failing  was  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
blackening  his  own  character.  I  will 
venture  to  swear  that  Byron  committed 
less  faults  in  one  year  than  any  other 
young  man  would,  and  does,  commit  in 
one  week.  He  was  perfectly  mad  about 
blackening  his  own  character.  But  be 
knew  that  others  professed  to  be  better 
than  they  are,  so  he  determined  to  be 
worse  than  he  was." 

One  day  Trelawny  showed  me  a  letter 
be  had  received  from  Shelley  —  and  one 
that  has  not,  1  believe,  been  published. 
The  poet  appeals  to  Trelawny's  friendship 
to  procure  some  subtle  drug  whereby  be 
might  become  possessed  of  the  power  to 
die.  I  regret  that  I  made  no  note  of  the 
exact  words,  but  I  remember  that  Shelley 
argued,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Rousseau,  in  favor  of  suicide  under  certain 
conditions.  Trelawny  also  told  me  that 
Shelley  never  took  sugar  with  his  tea  or 
coffee,  "because  sugar  was  at  that  time 
produced  by  slave  labor."  Whenever  he 
spoke  of  Shelley,  Trelawny's  voice  soft- 
ened—  no  one  could  be  one  moment  mis- 
taken as  to  the  cause.  He  loved  Shelley 
with  all  his  heart    One  day  I  ventured  to 
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tell  Trelawny  that  I  was  surprised  so  re- 
markable a  career  as  his  had  not  been 
written  down.  In  one  instant  the  "  Pirate  " 
was  blazing  bis  eagle  eyes  upon  me. 

"  It  has  been  written.  Have  you  not 
read  the  •  Younger  Son  •  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  Well,  what  more  do  you  want  ?  That 
is  a  faithful  record  of  my  early  life.  The 
publishers  would  not  enter  into  any  of  my 
proposals  for  its  continuation,  which  I 
would  have  made  highly  diverting.  But 
it  is  too  late  now." 

I  named  De  Ruyter,  who  plays  so  heroic 
a  part  in  the  "  Younger  Son."  Trelawny 
softened  in  a  moment,  and  said:  "His 
name  was  De  Witt;  he  was  one  of  the 
best,  as  well  as  one  of  the  bravest,  of  men. 
I  never  saw  any  one  equal  him." 

I  may  here  mention,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  curious  in  such  matters,  that  I  have 
verified  one  of  the  statements  contained 
in  the  "  Younger  Son."  Six  months  ago 
I  went  to  Dr.  Burney's  school  at  Gosport, 
and  inspected  the  school  lists,  which  go 
back  as  far  as  1784.  I  found  Trelawny's 
name  entered  as  a  pupil  at  that  academy 
in  the  year  1806. 

I  once  reminded  Trelawnv  of  Byron's 
definition  of  courage,  and  asxed  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  there  was  any  one  nation 
which  could  claim  general  pre-eminence 
in  the  matter  of  bravery.  I  put  it  thus : 
"  If  we  were  to  hunt  for  the  bravest  man, 
in  what  country  would  he  be  found  ?" 

His  answer  was  prompt  and  decisive  in 
tone :  "  The  bravest  man  on  earth  is  an 
Albanian  Turk,  for  be  would  not  even 
know  what  fear  is." 

Our  talk  having  turned  on  the  subject 
of  Greece,  Trelawny  showed  me  a  sword 
that  Byron  had  given  to  bim  when  they 
parted  at  Cephalonia. 

"  Byron  gave  me  this  sword  with  great 
pomp  and  circumstance,  saying,  in  a  melo- 
dramatic manner:  'Here,  take  this,  Tre, 
and  use  it,  either  like  Childe  Harold  or 
Don  Juan.'  I  found  that  sword  very  use- 
ful." 

At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  the  news 
reached  England  of  the  death,  at  Spezzia, 
of  an  old  man  who,  on  bis  deathbed,  con- 
fessed to  having  been  in  the  boat  that  ran 
down  the  Ariel  in  July,  1822.  Trelawny 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this 
story,  and  told  me  that  he  personally  had 
never  doubted  the  fact  that  Shelley's  boat 
was  run  down  in  the  hope  of  finding  By- 
ron's dollars  on  board. 

*•  The  death  of  that  old  scoundrel  con- 
firms the  justice  of  that  view,"  he  said. 

Trelawny  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
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every  day  of  his  long  life.  Unlike  most 
veterans  his  sympathies  did  not  perish  in 
his  prime.  His  mind  was  not  forever  re- 
curring to  the  "  old  days,"  whose  manners 
and  customs  are  supposed  by  elderly  per- 
sons to  have  been  so  far  superior  to  those 
of  our  degenerate  times.  An  expansive 
intellect  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  later 
developments  in  literature,  in  science,  and 
in  art,  while  the  consistency  of  his  strong, 
independent  nature  preserved  him  from 
the  baneful  effects  of  senile  bigotry.  He 
delighted  in  the  works  of  Swinburne  and 
of  Darwin,  and  we  have  seen  what  he 
thought  of  Boehm  as  a  sculptor.  He  was 
not  too  much  of  a  Liberal  to  be  blind  to 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  whom  he  de- 
scribed as  "  a  great  man  directing  the  im- 
pulses of  a  stubborn  country."  He  told 
me  that  he  sat  next  to  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the 
Byron  meeting.  "Disraeli  asked  me  to 
say  a  few  words  in  favor  of  the  object  we 
had  met  to  promote.  I  told  him  that  I 
would  have  spoken  before,  but  would  not 
speak  after  him,  as  I  considered  his  speech 
had  covered  the  whole  ground.  Disraeli 
said  he  would  like  to  call  upon  roe,  and 
asked  where  I  was  living.  I  did  not  wish 
to  bring  him  so  far  out  of  the  way  for 
nothing,  so  I  told  him  that  my  home  is  at 
Worthing,  thus  avoiding  the  prospect  of  a 
visit." 

The  same  spirit  that  had  prompted  Tre- 
lawny  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle 
for  independence,  caused  him  to  rejoice 
at  the  unification  of  the  German  Empire, 
whose  brilliant  victories  consolidated  the 
strength  of  a  nation  that  had  long  suffered 
oppression.  He  was  roused  to  indignation 
by  the  protests  of  the  Hanoverian  King- 
dom, which  he  describes  as  "a  petty 
province  setting  up  its  selfish  pretensions 
in  the  face  of  inexorable  destiny." 

I  feel  tempted  to  prolong  this  reminis- 
cence for  the  pure  pleasure  which  it  gives 
me  in  the  writing.  But  the  reader  will 
perhaps  have  had  more  than  enough  al- 
ready; out  of  respect  for  his  patience  I 
withhold  the  rest.  Trelawny  will  live  in 
the  u  Records "  which  he  published  in 
1878  and  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Marshall's 
book.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one 
which  speaks  well  for  his  own  social 
worth,  that  Trelawny  was  not  only  es- 
teemed by  the  two  men  whose  fame  had 
attracted  him  to  Pisa,  but  also  by  Mary 
Shelley,  the  Williamses,  and  the  whole  of 
that  somewhat  heterogeneous  coterie. 

Trelawny  was  no  sycophant  —  he  always 
spoke  and  wrote  as  he  felt  —  a  circum- 
stance which  makes  his  testimony  of  the 


highest  value.  He  may  perhaps  have 
been  prejudiced  against  Byron  when  he 
compared  him  with  the  gentle,  unsophis- 
ticated Shelley,  but  he  never  for  one  mo- 
ment swerved  in  his  loyalty  towards  him ; 
and  though  they  parted  in  Greece  never  to 
meet  in  life,  Trelawny  in  his  old  age 
always  spoke  of  Byron  with  affection. 
That  he  loved  Shelley  is  not  surprising, 
and  it  would  be  strange  if  he  had  not 
drawn  a  comparison  —  inevitably  invidi- 
ous—between two  characters  so  essen- 
tially dissimilar.  Trelawny  had  neither 
the  faculty  nor  the  wish  to  analyze  char- 
acter ;  he  took  men  as  he  found  them,  and 
in  the  good  and  gentle  Shelley's  frank 
generosity  he  was  content  to  behold  a 
superiority,  not  only  over  the  more  com- 
plex Byron,  but  also  over  all  men  living. 
Although  he  well  knew  my  enthusiasm 
for  Byron,  he  never  pandered  to  it.  He 
spoke  his  mind  out  with  that  fearlessness 
which  attracted  all  those  with  whom  he 
was  intimate,  and  which  made  him  re- 
spected to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  sojourn 
in  Italy,  Trelawny's  last  years  were  spent 
in  England.  Always  active,  always  gen- 
erous, always  full  of  information,  well 
read  and  highly  sympathetic,  he  could  be, 
when  he  liked,  a  charming  companion. 
How  many  hours  have  I  spent  in  his  com* 
pany,  astonished  at  his  vigor  and  vivacity 
and  at  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  books.  Alas  !  the  dauntless  Cornish- 
man  who  in  his  youth  swept  the  seas  with 
De  Witt,  who  in  his  prime  fought  with 
Byron  for  the  independence  of  Greece, 
and.  who  in  his  old  age  commanded  the 
sympathy  and  respect  of  all  true  lovers  of 
romance,  has  passed  away.  In  the  peace- 
ful calm  of  a  summer  evening,  just  a  little 
more  than  eight  years  ago,  Edward  Tre- 
lawny, who  had  so  often  braved  death  by 
sea  and  land,  perceived  that  his  hour  was 
come.  But  the  life-sands  flowed  steadily 
to  the  last  grain  ere  his  massive  frame 
surrendered  to  the  subtle  foe.  He  had 
recently  complained  of  weariness,  and 
showed  but  little  inclination  to  rise  from 
his  couch.  Those  who  stood  around  him 
remarked  that  his  eye  was  still  bright,  his 
voice  firm,  and  his  memory  fresh  as  of 
yore.  But  the  scene  was  changing  rap- 
idly ;  on  the  13th  August,  1881,  a  glorious 
haven,  peopled  by  the  loved  ones  of  his 

South,  burst  upon  his  view;  and  while 
irds  were  flying  to  their  rest,  and  zephyrs 
soughed  through  the  trees,  the  pale  sun- 
light of  his  native  land  became  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  beams  of  a  brighter  world. 
Richard  Edgcumbb. 
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Persons  who  accept  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's definition  of  a  proverb  must  some- 
times be  puzzled  to  find  that  one  and  the 
same  community  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
adages  which  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  one  another.  If  it  were  true  that  a 
proverb  is  the  wisdom  of  the  many  and 
the  wit  of  one,  we  should  surely  be  justi- 
fied in  expecting  all  accepted  proverbs  to 
resemble  laws  of  nature  or  formulas  of 
mathematics.  But  we  see  that  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case ;  and  no  sooner  do 
we  think  that  we  have  obtained  an  irre- 
fragable maxim  from  the  crystallization 
of  experience  than  another,  equally  au- 
thoritative, confronts  us  with  an  absolutely 
opposite  direction. 

"  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves,"  is  a  tradi 
tional  rule  that  must  have  been  quoted 
many  millions  of  times  by  persons  dis 
posed  to  economy.  Its  principle  is  rein 
forced  in  the  proverbial  philosophy  of 
other  nations  besides  our  own.  "Little 
streams  make  large  rivers,"  say  the 
French,  and  the  Scots  match  them  with 
"  Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle."  En- 
glish domestic  economists  declare  that 
**  A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a  year,"  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  ever  a 
community  in  which  fourpence  per  annum 
was  held  a  commensurate  return  for  the 
trouble  of  stooping  to  the  daily  pin.  Yet, 
after  we  have  digested  all  tnis  mass  of 
concurrent  testimony^  it  is  not  a  little 
baffling  to  be  checked  in  our  decision  by 
an  equally  respectable  body  of  evidence 
which  tells  us  that  we  must  not  be  "  Penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish."  For  if  a  careful 
husbandry  of  copper  in  the  integer  leads 
to  an  idiotic  treatment  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  pence  in  the  aggregate,  where  is  the 
wisdom  of  leaving  the  pounds  to  take  care 
of  themselves  ? 

"  More  haste  less  speed,"  is  one  of  our 
English  expressions  of  caution  as  to  the 
dangers  of  precipitation.  The  Hindu  has 
put  the  same  thought  in  various  shapes, 
after  his  concrete  manner;  one  of  these 
is,  "He  took  off  his  shoes  before  he  came 
to  the  ford."  "He  who  goes  slow  has 
long  to  go  {Chi  va  piano  va  lontano)" 
says  the  melodious  Italian ;  and  neither  in 
India  nor  in  Italy  does  there  appear  to  be 
much  danger  from  superfluous  energy. 
But  our  forefathers  seem  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  opposite  risk,  and  to  have 
provided  a  number  of  countervailing  max- 
ims.    Such,  for  example,  are  "Take  time 


by  the  forelock,"  "  Delays  are  dangerous," 
"  Time  and  tide  for  no  man  bide. 

Nowhere  is  this  contradictory  tendency 
more  seen  than  in  those  sayings  which 
partake  of  the  nature  of  aphorisms.  Aph- 
orisms, if  we  may  trust  to  etymology,  are 
the  marking  off  or  delimitation  of  expe- 
rience from  the  confused  reasonings  of 
careless  minds.  "  Use  is  second  nature  " 
has  been  often  cited  as  an  excuse  for  per- 
sons who  are  opposed  to  change.  Yet 
many  opposite  sayings  remind  us  that 
men  love  novelty  and  will  welcome  "  any- 
thing for  a  change." 

In  Archbishop  Whately's  edition  of 
Bacon's  essays  is  collected  an  abundance 
of  saws  that  the  philosophic  chancellor 
had  put  together  under  the  title  of  "  Anti- 
theta."  Ranged  in  parallel  columns  we 
find  these  conflicting  maxims  at  the  foot  of 
the  more  important  papers.  Thus,  on  the 
subject  last  mentioned,  the  following  are 
amongst  the  "  Antitheta  "  appended  to  the 
"  Essay  of  Innovations." 

Time  is  the  great  in-       What  innovator  im- 
novator ;  why  then  do   itates    time,    who   so 
we  not  imitate  time  ?      insinuates  his  innova- 
tions that  they  escape 
notice  ? 

Here  the  reformer  says  plainly  that  we 
should  imitate  time  who  is  the  great  re- 
former; while  the  conservative  answers 
that  no  reformer  can  do  so,  for  the  reason 
that  time's  reforms  are  imperceptible.  A 
singular  commentary  on  which  is  given 
in  the  essay  itself  to  which  these  texts  are 
appended.  "  For  otherwise,"  says  Bacon, 
"  if  men  do  not  follow  the  gentle  example 
of  time's  innovations,  whatsoever  is  new 
is  unlooked  for,  and  ever  it  mends  some 
and  impairs  others  ;  and  he  that  is  holpen 
takes  it  for  a  fortune  and  thanks  the  time ; 
and  he  that  is  hurt  for  a  wrong  and  imput- 
eth  it  to  the  author."  We  are  reminded 
that  Bacon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  when  the  Tudor  monarchy  had  done 
its  work  and  was  perishing  in  the  feeble 
hands  of  the  first  Stuart. 

It  is  unknown  from  what  source  Bacon 
derived  the  greater  portion  of  these  max- 
ims. But,  in  the  authentic  deliverances 
of  the  philosophers  and  poets  one  meets 
with  similar  conflicts.  A  French  writer 
has  said  that  he  is  able  to  reconcile  two 
of  such  utterances :  namely,  the  saying  of 
Tacitus, "  The  unknown  always  passes  for 
the  marvellous  (Omne  ignotum  pro  mag- 
nifico) ; "  and  that  of  Ovid,  "  No  one  cares 
about  the  unknown  (Tgnoti  nulla  cupU 
do) ; "  and  evidently  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  both  are  true.    A  due  synthesis  of 
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such  apparently  opposite  maxims  will  re- 
sult, not  in  a  mutual  cancel  men t,  but  in  a 
composite  principle.  For  men  may  not 
desire  the  unknown  yet  may  admire  it 
when  it  comes  under  their  observation, 
when  it  ceases  to  be  unknown.  But  there 
are  more  startling  contradictions  to  be 
found  in  the  recorded  experience  of  very 
great  men.  When  Juvenal  conceived  his 
magnificent  defiance  of  fortune  he  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  used  it  twice,  each 
time  in  the  same  words.  The  most  familiar 
and  appropriate  use  is,  no  doubt,  in  the 
grand  passage  which  concludes  the  tenth 
satire  on  the  vanity  of  our  wishes.  The 
passage  has  been  translated  by  Dryden  and 
imitated  by  Johnson,  but  neither  of  those 
masculine  and  skilful  writers  has  done 
justice  to  Juvenal's  meaning.  And,  what 
is  still  more  unfortunate,  the  text  itself  is 
unsettled.  According  to  one  reading  the 
satirist  meant  to  say :  **  If  one  has  wis- 
dom one  has  every  deity  on  one's  side." 
According  to  the  other  he  says  to  For- 
tune:  "Thou  hast  no  authority  where 
wisdom  is,"  £*.,  it  is  only  the  fool  who 
wants  luck  to  befriend  him.  Great  as  the 
difference  is,  the  two  readings  agree  in 
this,  that  prudence  is  worth  more  than 
luck;  and  this  is,  manifestly,  a  salutary 
principle.  The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile 
it  with  such  a  saying  as  "  Fortune  favors 
the  brave,"  or  with  the  still  more  auda- 
cious law  of  Bonaparte,  "Providence  is 
on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions."  One 
tells  us  that  strength  is  the  criterion  and 
cause  of  success,  the  other  puts  it  in  wis- 
dom. We  think  of  Horace  and  his  "  Mere 
brute  force  perishes  by  its  own  strength 
(Vis  concili  expers  mole  ruit  sua)? 
Athens  of  old  drove  in  ignominious  flight 
the  mighty  hosts  of  Xerxes.  Give  at 
Plassy  and  elsewhere  puffed  away  the  big 
battalions  of  Asia  with  a  handful  of  men 
formed  by  European  discipline.  Wel- 
lington, with  a  force  of  thirty  thousand 
British  troops,  pushed  the  hosts  of  Napo- 
leon's own  marshals  out  of  the  peninsula 
and  across  the  Pyrenees.  Here,  also, 
there  may  be  a  synthesis  such  as  was 
supposed  in  the  last  case,  but  it  is  far  from 
obvious. 

Even  more  irreconcilable  appears  the 
conflict  if  we  understand  Juvenal's  saying 
in  a  still  deeper  sense.  Suppose  that  he 
meant  more  than  either  of  the  above  in- 
terpretations, and  that  his  view  implied 
not  merely  that  the  wise  man  had  no  luck 
because  he  had  no  need  for  it,  but  that 
the  weak  and  foolish  had  chances  without 
which  they  could  not  prosper,  or  even  ex- 
ist?   There  is  no  doubt  a  specious  rea- 
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sonablcness  about  such  a  proposition ;  and 
it  is  more  than  ever  opposed  to  the  coun- 
ter-maxims. 

No  one  has  contributed  more  to  the 
aphoristic  treasures  of  his  country  than 
Shakespeare.  In  at  least  one  instance  he 
has  supplied  a  saying  upon  what,  though 
noticed  elsewhere,  had  never  received  due 
notice  in  English.  The  saying  occurs  in 
44  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  where  we  are  told 
that  "  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a 
wound."  This  goes  to  the  very  founda- 
tion of  human  sympathy  as  described  by 
Aristotle;  showing  that  it  is  only  those 
who  have  suffered  who  can  really  feel  for 
the  suffering  of  others.  Our  countrymen, 
as  a  race,  have  not  been  of  sufficiently  ten- 
der mood  to  trouble  themselves  over  this 
question  enough  to  make  it  into  a  prov- 
erb ;  it  was  left  for  gentle  Shakespeare  to 
find  them  a  household  word  on  sympathy 
and  its  true  source.  They  have  been 
mostly  content  with  sayings  that  have 
strengthened  their  natural  hardness  ;  such 
as,  t4  Keep  your  breath  to  cool  your  own 
porridge,  or  (in  the  most  modern  form), 
"  Paddle  your  own  canoe."  The  Hindus, 
however,  have  a  couplet,  as  pertinent  if 
not  as  poetical  as  the  line  from  Romeo, 
which  may  be  thus  rendered  :  — 

Whose  heels  have  never  cracked  in  sun-baked 

fields, 
How  can  he  know  what  pain  my  heel-crack 

yields? 

This  is  almost  an  equivalent  of  the  truth 
conveyed  in  Dido's  words :  "  We  must 
suffer  before  we  can  learn  to  sympathize 
with  suffering  (Haudignara  mall,  miser  is 
sue  cur r ere  disco)? 

There  are  few  proverbs  of  more  wide 
acceptance  than  the  maxim  Esse  quam 
videri,  showing  us  the  vanity  of  imposture, 
but  teaching  a  more  subtle  lesson  still. 
To  be  what  you  seem  would  indeed  be  but 
a  poor  expedient  if  what  you  seem  is  bad ; 
and  it  would  almost  be  better,  like  John- 
son, to  have  nothing  of  the  bear  but  the 
skin.  An  old  gentleman,  of  more  wit  than 
manners,  is  reported  to  have  given  a  happy 
turn  to  the  adage.  In  rebuking  the  self- 
assertion  of  a  young  Mr.  Carr  who  was 
boasting  of  his  sincerity,  our  friend  blus- 
tered out  the  following  impromptu :  — 

Be  what  you  seem's  a  good  old  rule, 

You  bear  it  out,  my  Carr ! 
You  look  a  most  infernal  fool, 

And  so,  by  G — ,  you  are. 

Thus,  too,  we  are  bidden  to  admire  him 
whose  t4bark  is  worse  than  his  bite,"  and 
so  forth.  Perhaps  the  deepest,  kindliest, 
thing  on  this  topic  is  a  remark  which  was 
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quoted  from  Fe*nelon  in  Diderot's  "  Hor. 
Subsc."  2,  129:  "  Simplicity  is  the  recti- 
tude of  a  soul  which  refuses  all  return  to 
itself  and  its  doings.  Many  persons  are 
sincere  without  being  simple.  They  do 
not  want  to  pass  for  more  than  they  are, 
but  fear  to  pass  for  what  they  are  not. 
The  real  simplicity  is  to  have  lost  the 
« I '  which  causes  so  much  jealousy." 
Whether  this  absolute  simplicity  of  the 
soul  that  "  refuses  all  return  upon  itself " 
is  a  grace  or  a  weakness  may  well  be  dis- 
cussed. In  any  case  there  must  always  be 
good  men  and  women  who  find  it  easy  not 
to  pass  for  what  they  are  not,  but  not  easy 
to  renounce  the  fear  of  being  taken  for 
what  they  are  not. 

Among  Shakespeare's  aphorisms  an- 
other well-known  line  reminds  us  that 
44  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown."  This  was  a  king's  opinion,  while 
among  the  oracles  of  the  people  were  such 
sayings  as  "  Happy  as  a  king,"  and  the 
like,  showing  admiration  and  envy  of  royal 
privileges.  Yet  we  need  not  go  back  to 
Shakespeare's  kings  for  evidence  of  the 
peculiar  sorrows  and  cares  of  regal  state. 
The  death  of  Charles  the  First,  the  over- 
throw of  his  son  James,  the  fate  of  sev- 
eral czars  of  Russia,  the  miseries  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  and  his  consort,  and  the 
tremendous  vicissitudes  of  our  current 
century,  and  even  of  its  most  recent  years, 
are  full  of  matter  to  justify  the  poet.  If 
we  look  back  only  to  the  lifetime  of  per- 
sons still  young,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  tragedies  in  which  heads  have 
fallen  which  seemed  held  high  above  the 
common  chances  of  humanity.  In  1868 
the  writer  of  these  sentences  saw  the  im- 
perial family  of  France  in  the  saloons  of 
the  Tuileries;  the  emperor  with  his  cold 
blue  eyes  and  face  of  inexpressive  re- 
serve, the  empress  beautiful  and  splendid, 
leading  her  boy  by  the  hand.  In  a  few 
years  the  emperor  had  been  defeated,  de- 
posed, and  had  died  by  a  cruel  death  in  a 
strange  land ;  the  empress,  bowed  beneath 
the  weight  of  an  untimely  age,  was  mourn- 
ing in  exile  for  her  husband  and  for  the 
brave  lad  slain  in  a  foreign  quarrel.  Think 
of  the  sufferings  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico, 
the  cares  of  the  czar  Alexander  the  Sec- 
ond—  each  ending  in  a  bloody  and  pub- 
lic death  ;  the  mysterious  scene  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bavarian  lake ;  the  assassi- 
nation of  two  American  presidents;  the 
protracted  agony  of  the  late  emperor 
Frederick ;  the  sorrows  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  ending  —  for  the  present  — in 
the  unrevealed  horror  of  the  shooting-box 
at  Meyerling ! 
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Do  those  who  have  passed  through 
such  furnaces  of  affliction  look  back  on 
their  brighter  days  with  pain?  Dante 
says  so,  in  the  memorable  lines  attributed 
to  Francesca  di  Rimini  which  our  own 
poet  has  adopted,  in  **  Locksley  Hall : "  — 

This  is  truth  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remember- 
ing happier  things. 

Is  it  so  indeed  ?    Or  are  those  right  who 
say  with  Horace  :  — 

Cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  pater  occupato 
Vel  sole  puro ;  non  tamen  irritum 
Quodcunque  retro  est  efficiet  ? 

Dryden's  masculine  paraphrase   will   be 
remembered:  — 

Not  heaven  itself  over  the  past  has  power, 
For  what  has  been  has  been,  and  I  have  had 
my  hour. 

This  conflicting  doctrine  —  that  the 
memory  of  past  joy  is  a  possession  and 
not  a  pain  —  has  been  maintained  by 
Alfred  de  Musset,  a  man  whose  pleasures 
and  pains  had  been  of  a  less  dignified 
kind  than  Dante's,  but  to  whom  neverthe- 
less joy  and  sorrow  had  been  equally 
known.  De  Musset  does  not  content  him- 
self with  a  mere  counterstatement ;  he 
challenges  Dante  in  plain  words  and  with 
a  personal  appeal. 

Why  saidst  thou,  Dante,  that  'tis  grief's  worst 

sting 
To  tell,  in  sorrow,  of  past  happiness? 
What  spasm  from  thee  that  bitter  cry  could 

wring, 
That  insult  to  distress  ? 
Is  then  the  light  less  certain  or  less  glad, 
And  —  when   night  falls  —  forgotten    in  the 

gloom 
Is  it  from  thee,  Spirit  sublimely  sad  I 
Fromithee,  we  have  such  doom? 
No  1  by  the  splendor  of  yon  rising  moon, 
Not  from  thy  heart  a  blasphemy  so  void : 
A  happy  memory  is  a  truer  boon 
For  life,  than  bliss  enjoyed. 

And  to  Francesca — angel  of  thy  glory  — 
Thou  couldst  assign  a  sentence  such  as  this, 
She  who  broke  offj  to  tell  her  tragic  story, 
From  an  eternal  kiss. 

For  me,  I  only  say,  Here,  for  an  hour, 
A  day,  I  loved,  was  loved,  and  she  was  fair ; 
Close  to  my  heart  I  press  the  faded  flower, 
And  Death  shall  find  it  there. 

These  stanzas,  from  the  poem  written 
on  his  rupture  with  George  Sand,  show 
that  De  Musset  regarded  past  joy  quite 
otherwise  than  did  Dante.  He  treasured 
it  as  a  possession,  while  the  older  and 
graver  author  lamented  it  as  a  loss.    It 
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cannot  be  even  said  that  the  words  nella 
miseria  are  left  out,  as  in  Lord  Tenny- 
son's reference.  The  English  poet  has 
undoubtedly  weakened  the  thought;  it  is 
not  the  memory  of  past  joy  alone,  but  its 
memory  in  the  midst  of  present  suffering, 
that,  according  to  the  great  Florentine, 
makes  the  woe.  But  De  Musset  is  ear- 
nest and  sincere,  where  Lord  Tennyson  is 
but  an  artist.  He  expressly  includes  the 
Dantean  condition,  wanting  which  indeed 
the  plaint  is  little  but  a  phrase,  a  com- 
monplace "of  little  meaning  though  the 
words  be  strong."  The  difference  between 
the  modern  Frenchman  and  the  mediaeval 
Italian  is  a  deliberate  opposition  of  tem- 
perament. 

In  this  fluctuating  world  all  that  men 
can  do  will  barelv  avail  to  establish  for 
them  a  compromise  with  the  unheeding 
forces  about  them  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  word,  they  are  wont  to  term  nature. 
Hence  they  learn  to  encourage  and  organ- 
ize a  counteracting  force  for  their  own  use 
and  protection ;  and  the  social  array  forti- 
fies itself  with  proverbs.  They  are  not 
infallible  weapons ;  when  one  breaks  the 
combatants  have  to  betake  themselves  to 
another.  As  the  witty  and  sagacious 
Whately  has  pointed  out,  a  proverb  will 
usually  be  merely  a  compendious  expres- 
sion of  some  principle,  true  or  false,  ap- 
plicable or  non-applicable,  as  the  case  may 
be  in  which  it  is  employed.  "  When,  then, 
a  proverb  is  introduced,"  says  the  arch- 
bishop, "  the  speaker  employs  it  as  a  major 
premise,  and  is  understood  to  imply,  as  a 
minor,  that  the  principle  thus  referred  to 
is  applicable  in  the  existing  case." 

It  is  much  the  same  with  the  great 
writers  whose  conclusions  pass  into  the 
rank  of  our  household  words.  When  a 
poet,  in  his  criticism  of  life,  appears  to 
have  generalized  his  wide  and  kindly  ob- 
servation into  a  rule  of  conduct,  he  must 
not  be  regarded  as  upon  his  oath.  He 
only  means  to  say  that,  in  given  condi- 
tions, certain  results  may  be  expected  to 
follow.  He  is  a  prophet  of  contingent 
predictions.  Or,  we  may  say,  he  is  a  wise 
judge  fully  conscious  of  the  fallacy  of 
inapplicable  precedents. 

H.  G.  Keene. 
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THE  WOODLAND  MOLE. 

The  sullen  Mole  —  the  burrowing  Mole 

—  the  winding  Mole  —  such  are  the  titles 
that  have  been  given  to  our  river ;  but 
there  is  one  more  fitting  than  any  of  these, 
and  that  is  the  woodland  Mole.  Go 
where  you  will  along  its  course,  wood- 
lands surround  you  and  it.  For  thirty 
years  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  river 

—  the  whole  length  of  it  — from  close  to 
its  source  to  where  it  finally  empties  itself 
into  the  Thames  near  Hampton  Court. 

Those  who  only  know  it  near  the  town 
of  Dorking  have  probably  noted  nothing 
particularly  striking  about  it;  to  them  it 
may  appear  only  a  sluggish  run  of  water, 
overshadowed  by  fine  trees  which  grow  on 
and  about  the  banks,  and  in  the  meadows 
through  which  it  passes.  Only  those  who 
have  roamed  with  rod  and  gun,  by  cross- 
ways  and  paths  unknown  to,  and  unheard 
of  by,  the  general  public,  can  tell  the 
beauties  of  the  woodland  Mole,  as  it  winds 
its  way  past  mills  and  farm  homesteads, 
through  meadows  and  park  lands  — now 
and  again  opening  out  in  broad  reaches, 
then  lost  to  sight  for  a  time  in  thicket  and 
tangle. 

In  years  past  I  had  permission  to  wan- 
der along  its  banks,  and  to  fish  there  in 
places  which  were  closed  to  the  general 
public.  The  river  is  now  still  more 
strictly  closed,*  with  the  exception  of  the 
public  paths  and  the  highroads  which  run 
over  and  along  it.  More  is  the  pity;  all 
things  change,  however,  and  with  fresh 
owners  fresh  regulations  are  made.  After 
all,  the  ground  is  their  own,  and  they  have 
perfect  right  to  do  what  they  please  with 
it 

One  spot,  beautiful  both  to  artist  and 
angler,  I  have  visited  often ;  sometimes 
with  sketch-book  in  hand,  but  far  oftener 
with  the  rod,  for  it  was  once  a  perfect  re- 
sort for  the  angler.  A  trout  stream  ran 
there,  through  a  moor  covered  with  all 
kinds  of  moorland  vegetation.     Oh,  the 

i'oy  of  that  pure  trout  stream  1  when  one 
>ad  a  pliant  rod  and  the  finest  line  that  it 
was  possible  to  procure.    The  fish  were 

•  There  has  recently  been  litigation  concerning  the 
right  of  the  public  to  fish  and  row  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  river  Mole  between  Cobham  and  Esber,  bat  that 
does  not  affect  the  part  of  which  our  paper  treats.  A 
gentleman  who  owned  adjacent  land  got  the  benefit  of 
a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the  bed  of  the  rarer  itself, 
and  barred  the  passage  with  a  chain.  This  a  proprietor 
of  boats  for  hire  broke  down  as  often  as  it  was  set 
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not  large;  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  get  one 
over  a  pound,  and  most  oi  them  were  only 
half  that  weight.  But  such  beauties! 
Plump  and  well-shaped,  gold  and  white, 
with  crimson  spots ;  and  when  hooked,  as 
mettlesome  as  game-cocks.  Ten  feet  or 
so  the  stream  was  at  the  widest  parts,  in 
others  only  three  or  four;  the  sides  in 
many  places  were  covered  in  with  low 
alder  and  willow  brush ;  and  standing  in 
the  clear  water,  or  dip,  dip,  dipping  into 
it,  were  the  sedges.  Old  alder  and  willow 
stumps  had  rotted  there,  and  over  them 
the  river  ran  in  miniature  waterfalls  and 
whirlpools.  About  these  stumps  were  the 
favorite  holds  for  trout;  there  the  water 
was  deep.  When  such  fish  as  minnows 
wriggled  over,  or  insects  dropped  off  the 
sedges,  the  little  swirl  carried  them  round 
to  the  sides,  where  the  trout  made  short 
work  of  them. 

Now  and  then  some  half-pounder  would 
rush  up  the  little  fall,  and  turn  again, 
showing  his  bright  sides  to  perfection, 
—  a  most  tantalizing  sight,  even  with  the 
rod  in  your  hand.  Seeing  a  fish  is  not 
catching  him ;  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  looking  at  him  in  the  water  and 
seeing  him  in  your  creel. 

The  orthodox  method  of  capturing  trout 
is  with  the  fly,  natural  or  artificial.  I  am 
a  sceptic  as  to  the  success  of  this  in  many 
cases,  having  tried  both  sorts  on  this 
stream  with  very  exasperating  results.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  a  jerky  little  stream, 
and  it  twisted  about  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, according  to  the  rift  in  the.  spongy 
moor.  And  then  the  trout  did  not  take 
kindly  to  flies,  at  least  not  those  on  the 
angler's  line.  It  is  so  sometimes;  they 
will  not  take  the  fly  in  a  dashing  style, 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  your  fish 
is  only  just  touched  in  the  lip.  Up  he 
springs,  as  though  he  intended  to  leave 
the  stream  for  good  and  all ;  but  he  alters 
his  mind,  goes  down  head  first,  darts  under 
his  rotten  stump,  and  rubs  the  hook  out 
of  his  lip  quick.  Your  rod  straightens, 
your  line  comes  back  to  you,  and  your 
trout  is  gone.  You  may  move  on  to  the 
next  likely  spot  after  that,  and  think  mat- 
ters over  calmly,  if  you  can. 

We  think  the  matter  over  somehow,  and 
It  ends  in  our  laying  down  the  rod  and 
lighting  the  pipe.  Fishing  is  done  with 
for  a  time,  and  we  will  find  out  what  their 
food,  their  principal  food,  is.  The  prob- 
lem is  soon  solved.  They  have  caterpil- 
lars, grubs,  and  other  creeping  things  from 
the  low  alder  and  willow  growth,  and  the 
bogland  worms.  It  is  a  favorite  pitch  for 
snipe  just  here.    The  miller  knows  that 
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well;  never  does  he  miss  coming  to  the 
trout  stream  after  the  first  frosts  have 
touched  things.  And  many  worms  must 
get  into  the  water  one  way  or  another, 
particularly  when  the  little  rills  from  the 
ploughed  lands  run  into  the  stream.  So 
we  decide  to  give  up  the  fly  in  favor  of  the 
worm.  We  have  some  with  us,  bright, 
lively  red  worms  —  for  we  intended  to  try 
for  perch  as  well  as  for  trout.  Shifting 
our  tackle,  and  baiting  with  a  nice  worm, 
we  very  cautiously  approach  the  bank, 
keep  out  of  sight,  and  throw  sideways  up 
the  stream,  just  above  a  little  fall.  The 
worm  drops  over  naturally ;  there  is  a  tug- 
tug,  and  we  have  him  —  no  mistake  about 
it  this  time;  no  amount  of  dancing  and 
somersault-throwing  will  get  that  hold 
loose,  and  after  two  or  three  turns  he  is 
landed  on  the  grass  —  a  good  half-pounder. 

As  we  come  back  to  the  mill-pool  we 
pick  up  another,  nearly  the  same  size,  and 
feel  contented ;  for  the  stream  is  a  short 
one,  on  the  miller's  land  at  least  The 
trout  do  not  care  for  the  pond,  as  there 
pike  abound.  Turning  a  bend,  we  are  in 
front  of  the  pond,  and  the  old  house  and 
mill ;  both  lie  behind  its  bank,  low  down, 
sleeping  in  the  sun. 

The  pond  is  fringed  round  with  rush 
and  flag,  willows  and  alders  of  low  growth 
—  the  haunt  of  the  heron,  and  the  home 
of  the  moor-hen  and  the  rail.  Generations 
of  millers  have  lived  here ;  a  silvery  tint, 
the  flour-dust  of  many  years,  has  settled 
on  it;  the  very  slabs  and  tiles  on  the 
roof,  even  the  chimney-stacks  are  grey. 
Noble  elms  at  the  back,  close  to  the  mill- 
yard,  throw  the  old  buildings  out  in  fine 
relief ;  it  is  a  place  to  lull  one  to  rest  —  a 
very  sleepy  man's  hollow,  where  poet  or 
artist  might  dream  the  days  away.  There 
is  no  noise  of  traffic  to  and  fro — only  the 
rumble  of  the  miller's  carts  as  they  occa- 
sionally come  in  and  go  out,  and  the 
soothing  click-click-clack  of  the  old  mill- 
wheel.  The  great  attraction  to  me  was 
the  floodgate-hole,  with  its  grey  timbers 
and  flooring  of  massive  slabs.  The  walls 
on  one  side  were  composed  of  stones  built 
up  without  any  regularity,  as  was  the  fash- 
ion long  ago,  just  as  they  had  come  to 
hand.  The  mortar  had  crumbled,  leaving 
cracks  where  ferns  and  mosses  of  many 
kinds  had  taken  root  and  flourished  — 
dipping  their  fronds  into  the  water,  and 
swaving  to  and  fro,  as  little  streams  tric- 
kled from  the  sluice-gates.  There,  too, 
were  lichens  —  yellow,  white,  and  grey. 
Dragon-flies  darted  hither  and  thither  over 
the  pool,  ever  ready  to  devour  any  insect 
that  might  come  in  their  way.    Wasp, 
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bee,  or  butterfly — no  matter  which  — 
makes  portion  of  a  meal  for  them.  Even 
Lord  Hornet  himself  is  not  safe  from  their 
powerful  jaws.  The  spot  is  a  famous  one 
for  perch  ;  they  dearly  like  old  walls  and 
timbers,  for  in  them  they  find  two  things 
necessary  for  their  well-being  —  food  and 
shelter.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  insect 
life  in  the  cracks  of  those  lichen-covered 
and  moss-grown  walls,  as  well  as  water- 
snails  that  cling  and  cluster  upon  the 
submerged  stones. 

Even  as  we  look  over  the  old  flood-gate 
rails,  we  see  a  shadowy  form  rise  up  from 
below,  and  a  fine  perch,  with  all  his  spines 
raised,  and  his  red  fins  working,  dashes 
at  a  beetle  that  has  tumbled  off  a  fern-leaf, 
and  is  kicking  and  spinning  round  on  his 
back,  in  vain  efforts  to  raise  himself  from 
the  water.  One  gulp,  and  Mr.  Perch  van- 
ishes again  in  the  same  warlike  manner  in 
which  he  made  his  appearance.  That 
sight  has  roused  our  destructive  inclina- 
tions to  the  utmost;  the  top  joint  of  the 
rod  is  altered,  for  he  fights  to  the  last,  and 
he  is  a  good  fish.  His  mouth  is  a  wide 
one,  so  two  nice  fat  worms  will  suit  him. 
All  being  ready,  the  bait  is  dropped  into 
the  run  of  the  sluice,  and  carried  round 
by  the  current  to  the  side  of  the  old  wall. 
Bob,  bob,  bob,  goes  the  egg-shaped  cork 
which  we  have  as  float;  and  then  it  is 
lost  sight  of  —  he  has  taken  it  nicely,  and 
now  we  have  him,  but  not  on  the  bank 
He  has  a  hole  somewhere  in  that  wall 
where  he  lives.  To  prevent  his  reaching 
this,  we  give  a  little  gentle  force;  the  rod 
bends  to  it  and  he  does  not  like  it,  for  he 
makes  a  rush  and  springs  from  the  water, 
showing  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is,  barred 
like  a  zebra.  Again  he  dives  for  deep 
water,  and  we  wake  him  up  once  more.  A 
sharp  turn  or  two,  his  white  belly  shows, 
and  we  land  him  on  the  moss-covered  edge 
of  the  mill-pool.  He  will  weigh  a  good 
pound  and  a  half ;  there  are  many,  to  our 
knowledge,  in  this  very  pool  that  would 
scale  over  two  pounds;  but  these  very 
ancient  individuals  are  most  careful,  and 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  wily  and  de- 
ceitful ways  of  those  who  fish  for  them. 
From  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  is  the  nicest 
size  for  table  purposes.  After  catching  a 
couple  more,  about  half  a  pound  each,  we 
leave  the  mill-pool,  and  cross  the  wooden 
bridge  that  spans  the  stream  where  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Mole. 

Would  that  I  could  do  justice  to  that 
bit  of  water  1  Picture  to  yourself  shallows 
and  quiet  holes  under  the  banks,  the  moss- 
grown  stones  visible  through  the  clear 
water.    Here  and  there  are  sandy  spaces 


where  the  gudgeon  swim  to  and  fro,  com- 
ing to  their  stronghold  in  the  hole  under 
the  roots  of  the  old  willow.  The  trees 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  are  like  the 
elms  at  the  back  of  the  mill,  fine-grown 
trees. 

The  elms  are  the  beginning  of  the  trees 
that  stand  on  each  side  of  the  sparkling 
water.  Oaks,  elms,  ash-trees,  and  willows, 
intermingled,  shade  the  stream  without 
closing  it  in,  so  that  there  is  good  fishing 
room. 

A  dozen  or  so  of  gudgeon  will  be  all  we 
care  about;  they  are  rightly  named  fresh- 
water smelts.  This  particular  stream  is 
noted  for  very  fine  ones ;  it  id  a  good  food- 
stream,  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  in 
waters,  as  regards  this  ;  in  some  the  fish 
are  small,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  nour- 
ishment. For  one  thing,  this  one  is  well 
sheltered  ;  and  insect  life,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  is  abundant.  The  gudgeon,  be- 
ing a  bottom  feeder,  grubs  away  at  all  the 
small  creatures  that  are  to  be  found  in  so 
favorable  a  locality.  Bright  flashes  of 
sunlight  come  through  the  foliage  and  the 
tree-trunks ;  on  the  sandy  places  close 
to  the  edge  the  beautiful  yellow  wagtails 
are  daintily  tripping  and  pecking  at  the 
insects.  On  one  of  the  willow  branches 
that  nearly  dips  into  the  water  a  king- 
fisher is  perched,  his  head  cocked  know- 
ingly on  one  side,  waiting  for  a  fish  of  the 
right  size  to  come  near  him.  As  we  move 
on  a  bird  shoots  off  from  some  stones  and 
pebbles.  It  is  the  summer  snipe  of  the 
miller  and  his  son  —  properly  speaking, 
the  common  sandpiper.  Not  that  it  is 
common  about  here ;  he  is  so  called  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  near  relative, 
the  green  sandpiper,  which  bird  I  have 
seen  in  the  same  locality. 

To  return  to  our  gudgeon,  however,  we 
make  alterations  in  our  bait,  and  come  to 
their  feeding-ground,  or  —  speaking  as  a 
fisherman  —  their  swim.  All  being  ready, 
we  rest  the  rod  on  a  bough  and  cut  a  long 
stick,  with  which,  a  few  yards  above,  just 
round  a  bit  of  a  bend,  we  poke  about,  vig- 
orously but  Quietly,  near  the  bank,  so  as 
to  thicken  the  water.  This  drifts  down 
to  the  gudgeon's  swim ;  food  comes  with 
it,  and  the  fish  make  for  that  For  about 
twenty  minutes  we  are  busy,  and  then  we 
tackle  up,  having  secured  a  dozen  and  a 
half  beauties  —  not  a  bad  day's  sport,  as 
it  is  only  five  o'clock,  so  the  afternoon  is 
yet  young. 

Our  way  home  will  take  us  by  the  side 
of  the  Mole,  which  we  reach  by  crossing 
a  long  meadow.  There  the  scene  is  com- 
pletely changed ;  sullen  stretches  of  deep 
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water  alternate  with  shallows,  which  are 
fringed  with  sedges,  huge  water-docks, 
bulrushes,  and  various  water-tangle  — 
overshadowed  by  great  trees,  principally 
oaks,  whose  twisted  roots  are  in  many 
places  in  the  water.  They  stood  farther 
away  at  one  time,  but  year  after  year  the 
river  when  flooded  cuts  and  undermines, 
so  that  the  banks  at  last  give  way,  and  the 
trees  come  into  the  river. 

Hundreds  of  rills,  drains,  and  little 
streams  ran  into  the  Mole  in  all  directions, 
mile  after  mile ;  gullies  run  through  mead- 
ows, ploughed  lands,  and  thickets,  —  eight 
and  ten  feet  deep  they  are,  and  in  many 
places  more.  Their  sides  are  a  tangled 
network  of  roots  and  stubs,  with  a  drib- 
bling stream  of  water  running  at  the  bot- 
tom, crossed  here  and  there  by  wooden 
bridges  heavily  planked  —  two  or  three 
planks  wide,  as  the  case  may  be,  firmly 
butted  on  each  side ;  whilst  the  rails  are 
of  a  stoutness  that  does  not  seem  called 
for  —  at  least  so  the  stranger  might  think, 
looking  at  them  in  the  bright  summer 
time.  If  he  chanced  to  be  there  when  the 
autumn  rains  come  down,  he  would  take  a 
different  view  of  the  matter ;  for  the  water 
comes  off  the  hills  and  the  clay-lands  with 
a  rush,  filling  the  gullies,  and  covering  the 
rustic  bridges  up  to  the  top  rails  —  carry- 
ing all  before  it  with  a  roaring  rush,  and 
flooding  all  the  woodland  meadows.  Any 
one  getting  into  the  river  then  would  be 
drowned  to  a  certainty,  for  he  would  be 
inextricably  entangled  in  the  network  of 
roots* 

One  morning,  when  I  had  business  of 
immediate  importance  to  attend  to,  my 
path  led  me  along  and  across  the  Mole, 
and  the  river  was  in  flood.  For  more  than 
a  mile  I  splashed  through  on  the  highroad, 
till  I  got  to  the  ford  where  a  bridge  was. 
The  way-pole  told  plainly,  by  the  marks 
on  it  which  were  under  water,  that  cross- 
ing here  was  out  of  the  question.  I  knew 
a  place  farther  up  where  the  ground  was 
higher,  so  getting  through  a  hedge,  I 
made  for  it  There  the  water  was  within 
a  foot  of  the  top  rail.  In  the  meadow 
four  farm-laborers  were  standing  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  I  asked  one  of 
them  if  this  was  the  only  place  where  I 
could  cross  ? 

"What  do  'ee  mean  by  crass?  Ye 
wunt  crass  over  there,  I  reckuns  —  no, 
thet  ve  wunt;  it's  impossible." 

44  Are  you  waiting  to  cross  ?  "    I  asked. 

"Yes,  we  be;  an'  we  will  wait,  if  'tis 
fur  a  week,  afore  we  goes  over  there.  Do 
'ee  think  as  we  wants  to  be  drownded? 
Why,  a  hoss  couldn't  go  over  there."  i 
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"  Well,  I  must,  though,  some  way  or 
other." 

"  Don't  'ee  act  the  goat  now ;  't  wud  be 
sheer  fulehardness  an'  temtin'  Pruvedunce 
ter  try  it." 

"  Can  I  go  back  the  way  I  have  come, 
then  ?  " 

"  No,  yer  can't,  fur  the  water  have  riz 
t'other  way  now ;  yer  can't  git  back  agin, 
more  can't  we.  We  means  bidin'  here  till 
it  falls  agin,  if  we  stays  all  day  an'  night 
too;  so  ye'll  hev  ter  bide  with  us,  I 
reckuns." 

"If  that  is  the  case,  I  am  going  over  it 
if  the  water  reaches  up  to  my  neck,  and  it 
will  not  do  that." 

Taking  off  my  boots  and  slinging  them 
round  my  neck,  I  made  for  the  bridge, 
being  confidently  assured  by  the  four 
worthy  fellows  that  "they  wus  goin'  ter 
stand  there  an'  see  'ee  drownded,  fur  none 
o'  us  wud  go  thru  that  ere  water  fur  a 
gowd  watch  es  big  es  a  fry-pan." 

Making  for  the  bridge,  I  found  the 
water  was  only  about  three  feet  deep,  but 
it  was  bitterly  cold,  and  rushing  over  the 
bridge  like  a  mill-race.  Feeling  for  the 
bottom  rail  with  my  foot,  I  grasped  the 
top  rail  and  worked  my  way  gingerly 
across  —  the  four  croakers  on  the  meadow 
bank  roaring  at  me,  as  I  slowly  proceeded, 
that  they  "wus  coin'  ter  stand  there  an' 
see  me  drownded,  they  wus." 

When  I  was  safely  over  and  on  dry 
ground,  I  told  them  to  come  over,  assur- 
ing them  there  was  no  danger  about  it, 
and  adding  that  they  were  losing  time, 
and  money  too,  where  they  were.  How- 
ever, they  not  only  took  my  suggestions 
in  ill  part",  but  passed  observations  on  my- 
self and  my  doings  in  anything  but  polite 
terms.  As  a  parting  salute,  the  spokes- 
man of  that  obstinate  four  roared  out : 
"  You  doan't  belong  ter  these  ere  parts ; 
yeVe  a  fule,  a  reg'lar  downright  fule,  an' 
ye'll  be  drownded  now,  afore  night,  —  see 
if  'ee  aint ! " 

This  volume  of  water  flooding  the  river 
Mole  makes  the  banks  in  parts,  where  it 
has  hoMowed  them  out  underneath,  most 
dangerous  for  a  stranger  to  stand  on.  In 
many  spots  there  is  only  a  thin  crust  of 
earth  held  together  by  roots,  and  the  water 
below  is  very  deep  and  treacherous.  My 
track  often  lay  by  some  of  these  pools, 
deep  and  sullen  ones.  In  one  spot  I 
usually  expected  to  find  two  originals  — 
extremely  odd  characters,  and  born  an- 
glers. No  matter  what  the  season,  sum- 
mer or  winter,  they  would  go  a-fishing; 
and  they  caught  fish  too,  go  when  they 
would.    One  peculiarity  about  the  pair 
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was,  that  they  were  never  caught  with 
their  lines  where  other  folks  were  in  the 
habit  of  going.  If  there  was  one  spot 
more  lonesome  or  weird-looking  than  an- 
other, there  you  might  be  sure  to  find 
them.  They  knew  well,  perhaps,  that 
where  fish,  fowl,  or  fur  have  favorable 
localities,  good  food,  and  undisturbed  pos- 
session, they  grow  larger  than  elsewhere, 
and  so  they  often  visited  that  particular 
spot  by  which  my  path  frequently  ran. 

A  mighty  pike  had  his  home  there,  a 
fact  they  were  also  well  acquainted  with. 
Deep  pools,  fringed  on  their  edges  with 
rushes  and  water-lilies  were  there;  and 
runs  of  shallower  water  that  ran  with  a 
sharper  current  from  one  pool  into  the 
other.  Roach  and  chub  of  large  size  were 
to  be  seen  swimming  from  pool  to  pool 
through  these  runs.  Frequently  there 
would  be  a  swirl  in  the  deep  water,  and 
the  roach  would  leap  clean  out  of  it  pur- 
sued by  the  pike ;  and  the  chub  would  fly 
like  dark  shadows  under  the  great  roots 
that  ran  in  there. 

One  day  —  it  was  a  gloomy  one  with  a 
stiff  breeze  ruffling  the  surface  of  the 
water —  a  youth  I  knew  had,  by  some  un- 
usual persuasive  power,  obtained  leave  to 
accompany  this  couple.  His  father,  by 
the  way,  kept  a  public-house,  and  sold 
good  liquor,  which  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Well,  this  young  an- 
gler hooked  a  good  chub  in  one  of  the 
deep  pools  —  a  very  fine  fish  ;  it  was  quite 
as  much  as  he  could  do  to  play  it,  though 
he  was  no  novice  at  fishing.  Just  as  he 
had  tired  him  out,  and  got  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  reeds,  a  monstrous  pair  of 
jaws  showed  above  the  water.  There  was 
a  vicious  snap,  and  a  plunge  —  poor 
chubby  was  gone.  So  frightened  was  the 
lad  that  he  left  the  spot,  and  never  would 
he  be  persuaded  to  stand  by  the  edge  of 
that  pool  again.  Nothing  could  divest  his 
mind  of  the  idea  that  he  had  seen  an 
escaped  alligator.  That  fish  was  never 
caught  by  line  or  net ;  he  was  shot  as  he 
lay  sleeping  near  the  flags,  and  he  fully 
justified  the  young  angler's  opinion  of  him, 
for  he  was  a  most  ferocious-looking  mon- 
ster. 


OVER  THE  KISSING  STILE. 

One  weird  and  lonely  spot  I  often  vis- 
ited at  night,  listening  to  the  sounds 
made  by  the  wild  creatures,  and  watching 
their  movements. 

As  the  mist  rose  and  fell  again,  accord- 
ing to  the    temperature,  strange    forms 


floated  over  the  surface  of  the  water  and 
round  about  the  trees  The  cries  of  birds 
and  animals  are  different  by  night  from 
what  they  are  by  day,  and  tney  come  on 
the  ear  with  startling  distinctness.  The 
moor-hen  as  it  flies  overhead  gives  out  a 
call  like  the  clicketing  "kevit-kevit "  ot 
the  barn  owl,  which  also  comes  flitting 
now  here,  now  there,  on  noiseless  wings, 
uttering  his  harsh  hissing  scream.  As 
you  stand  close  to  the  river-tangle  you 
hear  the  sough  of  wings  overhead ;  and 
then  a  dusky  form,  looking  like  some 
shadow,  drops  close  to  you.  It  is  the 
heron ;  he  is  near  you,  but  his  form  is  not 
visible.  Night-jars  hum  in  the  trees,  and 
the  whirring  noise  made  as  they  pursue 
their  prey  sounds  in  strange  vibrations 
over  woods  and  meadows.  The  cows  can 
be  heard  as  they  nip  the  grass  in  feeding, 
a  long  distance  off.  In  the  reeds  and  tan- 
gle the  sedge-warblers  keep  up  a  continual 
chatter  all  through  the  night. 

Large  fish  feed  by  night  more  than  by 
day  ;  you  may  hear  a  splash  and  rush  on 
the  shallows,  and  see  the  glint  of  scales  as 
the  fish  dart  in  all  directions  from  one  of 
their  enemies  —  pike,  perch,  or  eel.  Per- 
haps you  may  see  something  which  in 
passing  leaves  a  wake  behind  it ;  you  look 
for  the  lightest  part  of  the  narrow  run  that 
leads  to  the  nearest  pool,  and  see  a  dark, 
knob-like  object  moving  swiftly  out  of 
sight  It  is  the  head  of  an  otter  passing 
up-stream.  Only  the  head  is  visible,  but 
there  is  no  mistaking  him,  for  the  next 
moment  his  strange,  whistling  cry  is 
heard. 

In  the  air  overhead  is  the  sound  of 
quickly  moving  wings  passing  and  repass- 
ing, and  strange  notes  fall  on  the  ear,  — 
the  cries  of  birds  that  are  coming  to  those 
that  have  gone  over  before  them.  I  have 
often  listened  to  this ;  there  seems  at 
times  to  be  great  indecision  amongst  birds 
that  travel  by  night.  One  part  of  the 
company  —  the  leading  one  —  will  waver 
in  flight,  and  pass  to  and  fro  several  times, 
sounding  their  call-notes,  then  go  off  in 
a  direct  course  in  perfect  stillness.  After 
a  minute  or  so  you  will  hear  others  with 
the  same  call-notes,  moving  hither  and 
thither  in  all  directions  for  some  time 
before  they  go  off  for  good.  They  are 
probably  uncertain  and  baffled  now  and 
then  in  their  course;  or  the  hindmost 
company  may  be  young  birds  making  the 
migrating  passage  for  the  first  time. 

I  have  spent  many  an  hour  about  that 
lonely  spot,  listening  to  the  voices  of  the 
night,  and  learning  some  of  its  secrets; 
but  I  confess  to  feeling  some  relief  when 
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I  was  on  my  way  home  again.  It  is  very, 
very  quiet  at  midnight  in  such  places,  even 
though  there  be  moonlight.  The  shadows 
move  ;  so  do  many  other  things,  although 
nature  is  supposed  to  be  sleeping.  The 
water  agitates  the  flags  and  the  river-tan- 
gle ;  from  time  to  time  something  moves 
the  tree-tops  on  the  stillest  night,  ever  so 
gently,  like  a  faint  sigh.  Then  again  all 
is  silent.  Even  the  run  of  the  water 
changes  in  its  sound  as  it  flows  over  the 
shallower  places ;  sometimes  you  hear  the 
ripple,  ripple,  plainly ;  at  others  you  hardly 
catch  a  sound  at  all.  Soon  again  it  comes 
—  ripple,  ripple,  ripple. 

And  now  we  pass  through  a  little  copse, 
and  come  to  a  good  old-fashioned  stile ; 
the  top  rail,  which  runs  well  into  the  bank 
on  each  side,  is  merely  a  large  oak  limb, 
worn  to  a  polish  by  the  friction  of  leath- 
ern gaiters  —  generations  of  gaiters. 

The  original  use  for  these  massive 
structures  was  to  keep  the  cattle  from 
breaking  bounds,  and  getting  in  the 
woods.  The  banks  were  level  with  the 
top  rail,  and  strongly  splashed  down  with 
the  live  boughs  of  hazels  and  other 
growth.  Many  remain  now,  but  as  they 
decay  the  present  proprietors  replace 
them  with  iron  gates.  The  cattle  in  the 
meadows  that  these  stiles  closed  in  were 
rather  wild ;  more  than  once  we  have  been 
glad  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  one. 

The  country  folks  mark  time  and  events 
by  some  of  these  massive  structures.  You 
will  often  hear  them  say, "  I  minds  the 
time  that  ere  stile  was  fust  fixed,  I  do.  It 
be  over  an'  above  sixty  years ;  I  be  now 
gettin'  well  on  fur  eighty,  I  be,  an'  'twas 
my  fayther  as  put  un  up  there.  I  was  a 
young  un  then,  an'  helped  fayther.  None 
on  us  bided  in  shool  in  they  times,  looter- 
in'  about  nigh  on  to  men's  time,  same  as 
they  do  now.  They  had  ter  turn  out  an' 
do  summut  o'  some  sort  or  other.  'Twud 
a  bin  uncommon  rough  if  they  hadn't,  I 
can  tell  'ee.  It's  my  'pinion  they  larns 
'em  enough  now  ter  make  'em  werry  on- 
satisfied,  fur  they  wunt  work  farmin'  no 
longer  than  they're  'bliged  to.  Recktly 
they  gits  any  size  like,  off  they  goes  ter 
better  theirselves." 

The  name  kissing  stile  is  bestowed  on 
these  rustic  structures.  Will  urn,  Garge, 
or  Eddard,  when  out  "coortin',"  claims  a 
kiss  from  his  lady-love  as  he  assists  her, 
with  rustic  gallantry,  to  get  over  one  of 
these  formidable  barriers.  There  is  apt 
to  be  a  little  coquetting  on  the  lady's  part, 
or  perhaps  only  a  gentle  remonstrance. 
Jane  will  tell  Willum  that  "he  be  gettin' 
most  owdacious  bold,  that  he  be ;  and  thet 


ef  she'd  know'd  he'd  bin  corain'  thetway, 
she  wud  a  bided  indoors."  But  Willum, 
by  some  wonderful  powers  of  speech,  gets 
Jane  to  look  at  the  matter  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent light,  and  she  becomes  more  quiet 
than  would  have  seemed  natural  to  so  ac- 
tive a  damsel.  Listening  to  some  bird,  or 
watching  some  wild  animal,  one  is  often 
compelled  to  be  an  involuntary  eaves- 
dropper. "  Now,  then,  over  ye  comes," 
says  Willum  ;  "  gently  now,  doant  be  flus- 
tered,—  that's  the  way.  Now  jump,  an' 
I'll  ketch  ye.1'  And  then  follows  a  sound 
like  the  breaking  of  a  great  stick,  —  oh, 
such  a  smack!  —  Willum  claiming  and 
taking  his  rustic  dues.  Ay,  they  are 
rightly  named  kissing  stiles. 

Getting  over  this  stile,  not  like  Willum, 
alas  1  but  alone,  I  find  myself  in  the  mead- 
ows, where  my  two  fishermen  are  likely  to 
be.  The  meadows  form  a  gentle  slope 
down  to  the  river ;  here  again  is  some  new 
freak  of  the  Mole.  The  soil  is  a  kind  of 
sandy  loam ;  little  by  little  the  floods  have 
undermined  the  banks,  causing  great 
landslips.  Large  portions  of  the  meadow 
have  gone  into  the  river,  taking  the  trees 
with  them.  The  trees  have  been  got  out 
and  cut  up,  but  the  holes  made  by  their 
fall  have,  through  successive  floods, 
widened  into  bays  ;  whilst  the  vegetation, 
ever  ready  to  annex  fresh  soil,  flourishes 
luxuriantly.  The  roots  bind  the  light  soil 
firmly  on  to  the  banks  that  had  fallen  to 
the  water. 

From  the  meadow  you  walk  down  to  the 
river  through  a  thicket  of  rush,  flag,  water- 
docks,  and  stunted  willow.  The  bottom 
is  sandy  here.  Where  the  water  has  been 
turned  from  its  course  by  the  landslips,  it 
has  cut  narrow  channels  through,  which 
run  with  considerable  force  into  the  large 
pools,  bringing  a  continual  supply  of  fresh 
food  for  the  fish.  A  fine  spot  is  this  for 
perch ;  they  are  good  ones  when  you  can 
manage  to  catch  them,  but  from  the  boun- 
tiful supply  of  food  that  comes  to  their 
haunts,  they  are  very  capricious  at  times 
in  taking  the  bait,  let  it  be  as  choice  as  it 
may.*  Pike  are  also  found  here,  but  of 
no  great  size,  from  two  to  three  pounds 
weight  mostly.  He  prefers  to  make  his 
home  in  those  parts  of  the  water  where 
the  lilies  and  the  reeds  grow  thickly. 

The  sun  is  low  down,  and  over  the  river 
and  meadows  the  swallows  are  wheeling, 

*  I  once  spent  some  weeks  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  in  a  region  noted  for  the 
fine  trout  in  its  streams.  During  six  weeks  we  only 
caught  one  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  with  the  line,  and 
that  was  completely  gorged  with  grasshoppers,  of  which 
there  had  been  an  invasion,  and  of  which  numbers  had 
dropped  into  the  stream. 
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for  insect  life  is  in  full  play,  especially 
those  river-side  torments,  the  midges; 
their  bite  is  irritating  enough  to  cause  one 
to  shun  their  vicinity. 

Rooks  and  jackdaws  are  passing  over- 
head  on  their  way  to  the  noble  Gatton 
beech  woods ;  besides  these  we  hear  and 
see  flocks  of  peewits,  that  nest  all  round 
this  part  of  the  Mole.  Food  is  abundant 
on  these  long  and  wide  meadows  ;  coarse 
tufts  of  rush  and  other  low  tangle  furnish 
plenty  of  cover  for  their  slight  nest-mak- 
ing efforts.  They  are  not  shy,  no  one 
molests  them.  Plover-netting  has  not  come 
into  practice  here  yet.  Fifty  or  more 
could  be  caught  at  one  pull  of  the  net,  if 
the  country  people  knew  how  to  do  it. 
Some  of  us  could  put  them  up  to  it,  but 
we  do  not  intend  to.  The  plover  is  too 
good  a  friend  to  the  farmer  for  us  to  injure 
him,  and  he  is  also  one  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  low  meadows  and  ploughed  lands. 
This  lot  before  us  have  young  with  them  ; 
it  is  easy  to  pick  them  out  by  their  flight. 
A  young  rook  and  a  young  peewit  waver 
as  they  fly ;  you  will  frequently  see  both 
rooks  and  peewits  feeding  close  together. 

Passing  a  bend  of  the  river,  we  are 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  chirp  like  that 
of  a  blackbird.  Looking  round,  we  catch 
sight  of  a  slouch  hat,  which  we  know  be- 
longs to  "  Soldier  Will,"  as  he  was  always 
called.  Like  myself,  he  had  a  taste  for 
wild  life ;  his  proclivities  took  him  into 
many  a  secluded  spot,  and  in  such  we 
often  came  across  one  another. 
^.Picture  to  yourself  a  tall,  spare  figure, 
over  six  feet  high,  with  a  nose  that  was 
markedly  hooked.  A  pair  of  keen  grey 
eyes  peered  out  from  under  bushy  eye- 
brows; his  face,  in  spite  of  nose  and  eye- 
brows, was  a  decidedly  laughing  one  ;  the 
expression  of  his  mouth  was  continually 
contradicting  that  of  his  upper  features. 
He  wore  a  long  grey  coat  which  reached 
well  below  his  knees,  —  summer  and  win- 
ter the  same  long  coat ;  the  only  differ- 
ence he  ever  made  in  his  toilet  was  that  in 
winter  he  was  closely  buttoned  up  to  his 
chin,  whereas  in  summer  that  grey  gar- 
ment was  allowed  to  fly  open.  His 
slouched  felt  hat  was  also  grey,  the  brim 
of  it  always  pulled  well  over  the  eyes. 
Having  been  wounded  in  action,  he  had  a 
limping  gait ;  and  he  never  was  seen  out 
of  doors  without  his  fishing-rod  and  his 
stout  ash  stick.  He  had  always  fished,  he 
would  tell  me,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
whenever  he  could  get  the  chance ;  and 
fish  he  still  would,  so  long  as  he  could  get 
about  at  all.  Where  was  the  harm  of  fair 
fishing  with  rod  and  line?  he  would  ask 


defiantly.  After  a  time  a  sort  of  comrade- 
ship was  established  between  us  ;  and  we 
would  inform  each  other  in  what  direction 
along  the  river  we  were  likely  to  wander, 
although  of  course  words  when  fishing 
were  few  and  far  between.  •*  Quiet  ana 
out  of  sight,"  he  would  say;  "if  you  can 
see  a  fish,  the  fish  can  see  you." 

Very  quietly  I  made  my  way  down  to 
him,  and  to  my  whispered  question  "  What 
luck  ?  "  he  pointed  to  a  good  heap,  a  little 
on  one  side  of  him,  covered  over  with 
flags.  "  Perch,"  said  he ;  "I  have  not 
shifted  from  here  all  day,  but  I  am  going 
now.  I  shall  pack  up,  and  neatly,  too.  I 
can't  bear  to  see  beautiful  fish  tumbled 
about  anyhow."  He  was  quite  right;  a 
catch  of  fish  shows  to  better  advantage 
placed  neatly,  carefully  spread  on  rushes 
or  flags;  and  they  eat  better  too,  when 
they  come  to  table,  from  not  having  been 
bruised  or  tumbled  about. 

"  Full  or  empty  ?  "  he  asked,  pointing 
to  ray  creel. 

Slinging  it  round,  I  opened  the  lid  for 
his  inspection.  First  he  lifted  the  plump 
gudgeons  lovingly  up  with  his  finger  and 
thumb,  then  the  perch,  and  lastly  the  trout 
After  inspecting  them,  he  carefully  re- 
placed them  in  their  green  coverings  of 
flags,  saying,  "You've  been  in  luck's  way 
to-day ;  they're  a  pretty  lot  —  beauties  all 
of  them." 

Then  we  made  our  way  home  together. 
A  most  amusing  companion  he  always 
was,  having  a  fund  of  anecdotes;  and  so 
well  told  were  they,  that  long  miles  al- 
ways seemed  short  in  his  company.  Well 
up  in  the  nature  and  ways  of  fish  was  Sol- 
dier Will,  and  indeed  in  any  other  subject 
he  cared  to  talk  about. 

"  And  where  is  your  inseparable  Dickey 
to-day?"  I  asked;  and  was  told  in  reply 
that  Dickey  was  working  the  bream  in  the 
reaches  below  here. 

The  Mole  widens  out  broad ;  a  scent  of 
tobacco  comes  to  us  —  a  powerful  scent  — 
from  a  short,  black  cutty,  well  colored. 
Soldier  Will  observes  that  he  can  nose 
Dickey  half  a  mile  down-stream  when  the 
wind  is  right;  also  that  the  midges  don't 
bite  him  same  as  they  do  other  folk  ;  that 
pipe  of  his  settles  them,  so  as  they  can't 
get  near  him. 

Under  a  large  oak  we  find  Dickey  all 
ready  for  going  home.  A  greater  contrast 
could  not  be  found  than  that  presented  by 
this  odd  pair.  Will,  as  I  said,  was  tall ; 
Dickey  only  a  little  over  five  feet  in  height 
—  thin  as  a  lath,  with  light  scrubby  hair 
and  a  bristly  moustache;  beard  he  had 
I  none.    When  he  was  excited  —  and  he 
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was  that  pretty  often  —  his  stubbly  mous 
tache  bristled  up  fiercely.  One  eye 
squinted  strongly;  and  if  you  happened 
to  see  Dickey  with  a  big  fish  in  his  hand 
you  would  not  forget  it  —  that  squint,  I 
mean. 

A  comical  figure  altogether  was  Dickey. 
He  wore  a  long,  brown,  weather-stained 
coat,  faded  so  much  that  in  color  it  resem- 
bled the  plumage  of  the  brown  owl ;  when 
out  fishing  and  near  any  tree-trunk,  it 
was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  distinguish 
Dickey. 

u  Come  on,  Dickey,"  said  Soldier  Will ; 
whereupon  Dickey  put  up  hrs  fish  in  his 
flag-basket  without  a  word,  and  walked 
along  beside  us.  Presently  he  observed, 
"  Got  some  big  uns ;  some  on  'em  like  a 
pair  of  bellows." 

"And  who  is  going  to  eat  'em,  now 
you've  caught  'em,  Dickey  ?  " 

"  Somebody'U  eat  'em,  but  not  me,  Sol- 
dier," he  answered,  looking  up  with  a 
grin.  Bream  are  not  very  desirable  fish 
for  the  table. 

All  the  farmers  along  the  river-sides 
gave  this  pair  leave  to  nsh,  with  one  ex- 
ception. This  was  Old  Crab-apple,  as 
we  called  him.  He  never  fished  himself, 
however,  so  they  fished  without  his  leave, 
and  were  caught  by  him  and  abused 
roundly.  They  tried  to  tempt  him  by  the 
offer  of  a  catch  now  and  again. 

"I  wants  neither  your  fish  nor  you; 
mind  ye,  I  warns  ye  off." 

Two  days  later  he  caught  them  there 
again.  First  he  gave  it  to  Soldier  Will 
hotly ;  then  he  walked  on  to  give  Dickey 
a  turn.  Dickey  had  slunk  in  under  a 
bank,  but  did  not  escape  him  ;  so  he  put 
on  his  comical  air,  stuck  his  old  straw  hat 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  turned  the  collar 
of  his  coat  up  over  his  ears,  and,  as  the 
farmer  stood  over  him,  looked  up  with  a 
squint.  Crab-apple  looked  at  him  with- 
out a  word,  and  passed  on  up  the  field. 

Then  Dickey  got  up  and  joined  his 
friend.  "  Did  he  say  much,  Soldier?  "  he 
asked. 

14  You  heard  what  he  said  plain  enough," 
grunted  Will. 
"  Ah  !  he  said  nothin'  to  me." 
Looking  at  Dickey  for  a  moment,  criti- 
ci singly,  Will  said  :  "  And  no  wonder  he 
made  a  mistake,  an'  took  ye  for  one  of  the 
biggest  fools  he  ever  seed  in  his  life ;  but 
yeVe  not  that,  Dickey  —  rather  the  other 
way,  eh,  old  boy  ?  " 

One  more  visit  they  made  on  Old  Crab- 
apple's  grounds,  but  it  was  their  last. 
Some  splendid  bulrushes  grew  in  this  part 
of  the  river-side,  and  Soldier  Will  had 


promised  to  secure  some  of  these  for  a 
friend  who  wanted  them  for  purposes  of 
ornament  or  decoration.  The  cantanker- 
ous old  farmer  got  wind  of  the  pair,  and 
having  told  his  people  not  to  go  into  the 
meadows,  he  turned  his  bull  loose  there. 
The  two  friends  had  done  some  fishing, 
and  with  their  baskets  and  a  bundle  of 
bulrushes  on  Soldier  Will's  back  they 
came  from  the  shelter  of  the  banks  up 
into  the  open  meadows,  congratulating 
each  other  on  the  way  they  had  "  done  " 
Old  Crab-apple.  All  at  once  a  sound  like 
distant  thunder  fell  on  their  ears. 

"Dickey,  ray  boy,"  said  Will,  "we've 
left  off  fishing  none  too  soon ;  there's 
thunder  about." 

"  That's  no'  thunder,"  answered  Dickey ; 
and  looking  round  he  saw  the  bull  charg- 
ing across  the  meadows  in  their  direction. 
"  Look !  it's  the  bull !  "  yelled  he.  One 
glance,  —  off  went  the  bundle  of  bulrushes. 
"The  river!"  shrieked  Dickey,  — "the 
river,  Soldier ! " 

Down  the  bank  they  rushed;  through 
the  tangle  and  into  the  water,  where  they 
floundered  through,  shoulder-deep,  fisn 
and  all,  and  up  the  opposite  bank ;  there 
they  sat  down,  gasping. 

That  bundle  of  rushes  had  done  them 
good  service ;  the  bull  had  busied  himself 
with  them  a  while,  goring  and  tossing 
them  about,  else  the  result  might  have 
been  serious  for  both. 

"How  do  you  feel,  Dickey?"  asked 
Will. 

"  Queer,  Soldier,  queer ;  and  how  are 
you  ?  " 

"  Wild  as  a  hawk,  Dickey,  wild.  We've 
had  notice  to  quit  served  us  with  a  ven- 
geance this  time.  We  won't  go  there  any 
more." 

in. 

THE  BURROWING  MOLE. 

The  fords  and  the  way-poles  are  nu- 
merous along  the  run  of  the  Mole.  When 
I  first  knew  the  river,  bridges,  which  now 
are  numerous,  were  not  in  existence,  and 
serious  inconvenience  was  felt  in  times  of 
flood.  Modern  improvements  have  rem- 
edied this  to  a  very  great  extent.  Gentle- 
men through  whose  estates  the  river  winds 
have  had  the  fallen  trees  cleared  out  of 
the  river's  bed,  and  narrow  channels  wid- 
ened, so  that  the  water  has  more  chance 
of  getting  away ;  but  even  now  many  places 
are  impassable  in  flood-time.  Those  who 
are  in  the  secret  get  their  fishing-tackle 
ready  when  the  river  is  brim  full  up  to  the 
bank-tops,  and  the  brooks  are  bayed  back. 
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by  the  body  of  water  from  the  river. 
When  the  rain  has  ceased,  and  the  rush 
from  the  hills  and  fields  has  stopped,  there 
is  calm,  deep  water,  which  soon  clears 
down.  From  the  river  the  fish  rush  for 
shelter  and  food  —  there  is  plenty  of  that. 
Pike,  perch,  trout,  chub,  roach,  and  dace, 
—  all  rush  up. 

I  have  seen  good  pike  taken  with  a 
worm,  for  the  fish  sometimes  will  bite  at 
anything.  Baskets  are  filled  then,  and  the 
fish  run  large.  The  country  folks  have 
names  of  their  own  for  the  fords ;  for  in- 
stance, Flanchford,  near  Reigate  and 
Leigh,  is  called  Flinchet.  If  you  asked 
one  of  the  rustics  to  direct  you  to  Flanch- 
ford Bridge,  he  would  tell  you  "  he'd  got 
no  recknin1  of  a  place  o'  that  name."  Ask 
him  for  Flinchet,  and  he  would  give  you 
accurate  directions  at  once.  Those  who 
come  down  from  town  to  see  wild  life  in 
some  of  our  localities  often  go  back  sadly 
disappointed,  simply  because  they  cannot 
understand  the  dialects  of  the  natives  of 
the  soil. 

Past  the  lawns  of  mansions  the  river 
flows  through  park-like  stretches  of  mead- 
ow-land, heavily  timbered  with  fine  trees, 
and  dotted  over  with  groups  of  cattle, 
some  of  them  standing  knee-deep  in  the 
shallower  parts,  lazily  brushing  the  flies 
off  with  their  long  tails  as  they  stand 
feeding  on  the  tops  of  the  lush  river-crass. 

There  are  quiet  and  beautiful  nooks  be- 
side the  woodland  Mole.  Here  and  there 
are  the  ruins  of  some  old  mill  which  once 
was  busy  and  full;  and  you  can  trace 
through  the  meadows  the  spot  where  a 
mill-pond  had  its  source.  The  meadow 
lies  even  now  two,  and  in  some  places  four 
feet,  below  the  banks  of  what  was  once 
the  pond.  Even  the  walls  of  the  sluice- 
gates remain,  covered  over  with  ferns  and 
mosses  of  varied  tints.  One  of  these  it 
was  which  suggested  Eliza  Cook's  poem, 
"The  Old  Water-Mill,"  beginning,  "And 
is  this  the  old  mill  stream?"  Although 
modern  improvements  have  destroyed 
much  of  the  picturesqueness  of  rural  life, 
there  is  still  plenty  of  it  left,  if  one  only 
knows  where  to  look  for  it.  This  was  a 
favorite  haunt,  during  her  childhood,  of 
the  poetess  who  has  so  lately  gone  to  her 
rest.  She  loved  this  old  mill,  and  wrote 
of  it  more  than  once.  In  "The  Old  Mill 
Stream  "  she  says :  — 

I  wonder  if  still  the  young  anglers  begin, 

As  I  did,  with  willow  wand,  pack-thread,  and 

pin; 
When  I  threw  in  my  line  with  expectancy  high 
As  to  perch  in  my  basket,  and  eels  in  a  pie. 


The  first  of  my  doggerel  breathings  was 
there  — 

'Twas  the  hope  of  a  poet,  "  An  Ode  to  De- 
spair." 

Beautiful  streamlet,  I  dream  of  thee  still, 
Of  thy  pouring  cascade  and  thy  tiotac-ing  mill ; 
Thou  livest  in  mem'ry,  and  will  not  depart, 
For  thy  waters  seem  blent  with  the  stream  of 
my  heart 

And  in   "The  Old  Water-Mill"  she  la- 
ments :  — 

The  mill  is  in  ruins.    No  welcoming  sound 
In  the  mastiff's  gruff  bark  and  the  wheels 

dashing  round ; 
The  house,  too,  untenanted  — left  to  decay  — 
And  the  miller,  long  dead :  all  I  loved  passed 

away  I 

More  Place,  Betch worth,  is  quaint  and 
beautiful  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  all  its  sur- 
roundings. The  river  flows  calmly  by 
Betch worth  House  to  the  weir,  and  from 
the  weir  to  Brockham,  or,  as  it  was  named 
in  olden  times,  Brocksholrn  —  the  haunt 
of  the  badger.  There  is  a  real  old  English 
green  there,  surrounded  by  pleasant  rustic 
cottages  and  pretty  houses,  with  the  vil- 
lage church. 

The  Mole  and  its  banks  have  great  in- 
terest for  the  naturalist;  animal  and  bird 
life  thrive  vigorously  there.  For  the  artist 
who  knows  the  paths  that  run  to  aod  beside 
it,  the  river  is  an  endless  source  of  inspi- 
ration ;  but  many  of  its  treasures  are  bid- 
den from  the  stranger.  And  where  —  as 
is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  it  —  the  beau- 
tiful spots  lie  so  closely  together,  the 
painter  is  bewildered  amongst  them,  and 
his  day  is  nearly  gone  before  he  can  make 
up  his  mind  which  he  shall  fix  on  his 
canvas. 

After  Boxhill  Bridge,  near  Dorking,  is 
passed,  the  character  of  the  river  changes, 
and  it  begins  to  do  a  little  burrowing  as  it 
runs  in  a  line  with  Betchworth  Park,  part 
of  the  Deep  Dene  estate,  its  old  ruined 
castle  and  fine  avenue  of  lime-trees,  where 
the  rooks  have  their  home.  The  great 
chestnut-trees,  now  in  all  stages  of  decay, 
were,  when  I  knew  them  best,  and  prob- 
ably still  are,  tenanted  by  brown  owls, 
barn  owls,  jackdaws,  and  starlings,  as  well 
as  bats.  The  park  is  rich  in  bird  life  of 
many  species. 

A  short  distance  from  the  castle  mill, 
the  river  winds  along  at  the  foot  of  Box* 
hill,  where  it  is  pent  up;  you  can  see 
where  it  has  torn  a  passage  through  the 
chalk. 

The  banks  are  full  of  beauty  for  a  mile 
or  more,  but,  as  they  run  through  private 
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property,  the  general  public  can  know 
little  about  them.  In  times  past  this  used 
to  be  one  of  my  favorite  hunting-grounds ; 
I  had  permission  to  wander  about  there 
as  I  chose.  Day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  I  used  to  explore  along  the  banks. 
At  some  of  the  bends  the  river  runs  swiftly 
over  the  shallows  into  a  broad  pool ;  then 
again  there  is  a  shallow  where  masses  of 
weeds,  showing  emerald-green,  wave  to 
and  fro  in  the  water.  One  or  two  good 
trout  can  be  got  at  such  places  at  times, 
and  fine  silver-bellied  eels.  One  of  the 
swallows  of  the  river  is  close  to  a  stretch 
of  this  sort.  It  is  merely  a  pit,  the  sides 
of  it  covered  with  rank  river  growth.  The 
inlet,  at  the  time  I  knew  it,  was  about  three 
feet  wide,  and  two  inches  in  depth.  The 
pit  was  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and 
it  held  many  tons  of  water;  more  than 
once  I  have  emptied  this  swallow  by  sim- 
ply keeping  the  water  back  with  a  turf 
dam. 

All  that  could  be  seen  was  a  deep  pit, 
covered  above  water-mark  with  herbage ; 
and  two  holes  not  quite  large  enough  to 
get  your  hand  into,  which  went  down 
somewhere  or  other.  I  noticed  the  fish 
never  entered  that  place. 

One  wild  spot  in  the  side  of  the  hill, 
close  to  the  river,  is  called  the  Pigeon- 
holes, on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
birds  that  shelter  there.  Large  beech - 
trees,  many  of  them  decayed  or  decaying, 
stand  out,  bleached  and  bare  like  skeleton 
trees.  Some  of  them  had  been  under- 
mined long  ago,  and  fallen  into  the  river, 
which  runs  shallow  here  —  tearing  down 
great  masses  of  chalk  soil,  that  made 
small  islands  in  the  bed  of  the  river; 
whilst  the  trees  formed  bridges  across 
from  bank  to  bank.  Their  branches  and 
roots,  tangled  in  all  directions,  gave  the 
river-plants  a  resting-place  for  their  roots 
in  the  earth  that  they  brought  with  them 
in  their  fall,  and  a  rare  shelter  was  there 
for  the  wild  creatures.  The  moor-hen 
slipped  along,  in  and  out ;  water-rats  nib- 
bled away  at  the  sedges;  water-lilies 
opened  their  fair  blossoms  to  the  sun's 
gaze,  all  undisturbed.  And  here  you 
could  listen  to  the  yike,  yike,  yike  of  the 
green  woodpecker,  and  watch  him  at  his 
work ;  or  to  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons,  and 
the  chatter  of  the  sedge-warblers,  which 
knew  well  that  the  step  of  rude  man,  or 
the  hand  of  depredating  boy,  seldom 
marred  the  joy  of  existence  in  this  se- 
cluded spot. 

As  to  fish,  the  bed  of  the  river  actually 
seemed  to  move  with  them,  as  they  swam 
up  and  down  in  the  clear  running  water. 


Sometimes  a  heron  would  rise  from  the 
flags,  where  he  had  been  dozing,  and  flap 
away  down-stream  to  some  other  lonely 
nook  ;  or  a  sparrow-hawk  might  dash  out 
from  the  trees,  and  make  away  with  an 
unlucky  bird.  But  for  these  occasional 
visitants,  it  was,  and  still  is,  a  quiet, 
dreamy  spot,  where  nothing  is  heard  be- 
yond the  sounds  made  by  wild  creatures, 
and  the  endless  ripple  of  the  water. 

But  though  fish  were  plentiful,  I  fished 
but  little  here ;  there  was  always  too  much 
to  see  round  about  the  Pigeon-holes.  Only 
on  a  summer's  night  a  friend  and  I  some- 
times did  a  little  angling  in  good  earnest* 
Good  fish  feed  at  night,  pike  especially ; 
the  loaches,  minnows,  and  others,  come 
on  the  warm  shallows  for  insects.  Under 
the  overhanging  boughs  of  the  alders  they 
are  on  the  watch  for  prey.  One  evening 
ray  companion  killed  two  pike,  each  five 
pounds  weight,  in  ten  minutes ;  that  is,  he 
landed  them,  in  first-class  style,  without  a 
net  to  bring  them  to  grass.  "  When  you 
have  hooked  a  fish,  get  him  landed  quick," 
he  would  observe  quietly.  And  quickly 
his  were  landed,  as  a  rule. 

The  mist  comes  off  the  water  —  rises 

—  falls  again  —  creeps  over  the  meadows 

—  passes  away  —  and  returns  again  as 
the  currents  of  warm  air  pass  to  and  fro. 
The  barn  owl  beats  over  the  meadows, 
rises,  falls,  and  screeches  as  he  drops  on 
his  prey.  Only  those  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vast  number  of  the 
large-headed,  short-tailed  field-mouse,  or, 
properly  speaking,  the  field- vole,  that 
large  kind  that  inhabits  the  moist  mead- 
ows, can  fully  appreciate  the  good  done  by 
the  owls  in  the  gardens  of  residents  by 
the  river-side.  The  field-voles  become  a 
perfect  pest ;  being  vegetable  feeders,  they 
eat  the  peas,  bark  the  wall-fruit  stems, 
gnaw  the  ground  crops,  and  play  general 
havoc,  to  say  nothing  of  what  other  vermin 
of  their  sort  will  do;  and  yet  owls  are 
shot  —  oh,  the  pity  and  stupidity  of  it !  I 
have  a  weakness  for  owls,  having  tamed 
and  studied  numbers  of  them  for  years. 
Wonderful  birds  they  are,  when  you  come 
to  know  them  well ;  and  so  little  under- 
stood that  poets  still  write  about  "the 
moping  owl,"  "that  ill-omened  bird  of 
night,"  etc. ;  and  even  Shakespeare  says, 
"  Out  on  you,  owls  ;  nothing  but  songs  of 
death  ; "  not  to  speak  of  the  ignorance  of 
his  nature  and  habits  shown  by  keepers 
and  farmers  who  ought  to  know  and  to 
protect  him,  in  their  own  interests.  Owls 
are  in  reality  gay-hearted  creatures,  as  full 
of  fun  and  frolic  as  monkeys,  and  quite 
as  inquisitive.    Better  behaved,  however, 
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they  are,  as  becomes  birds  of  their  de- 
portment. 

The  bright  harvest  moon  floods  the 
sides  of  Boxhill  —  commonly  called  the 
Whites  —  with  a  soft  radiance;  for  she 
nas  been  up  for  some  hours  and  come 
round  the  hill ;  her  light  falls  full  on  the 
chalk  sides  of  the  hill,  and  the  great  trees 
near  the  river.  A  strip  of  meadow  runs 
from  the  belt  of  trees  to  the  water; 
shadowy  forms  flit  hither  and  thither  over 
the  grass,  —  rabbits  on  the  feed.  From 
the  bank  where  we  are  standing,  a  dead 
beech  leans  over;  in  its  shadow  we  wait, 
close  to  the  trunk,  well  hidden  from  view. 
We  are  in  search  of  a  natural  history 
specimen.  No  sound  is  to  be  heard  but 
the  ripple  of  the  water  over  the  broad 
shallow  which  reflects  the  light  of  the 
moon.  The  dead  limbs  of  the  tree  project 
over  the  water.  From  the  trees  comes  a 
sound  like  the  whine  of  young  pups,  an- 
swered by  two  sharp,  barking  keuvits,  and 
one  prolonged  hooe,  hooe  —  hooe-e-hooe, 
— a  sound  familiar  to  our  ears.  From  two 
young  brown  owls  the  whining  cries  pro- 
ceed ;  the  other  cry  is  from  one  or  both  of 
their  parents.  Again  the  cries  are  heard  ; 
three  noiseless  forms  pass  overhead  and 
settle  on  the  white  limbs  of  the  old  beech  ; 
one  large  bird  and  two  young  ones  are 
there.  Passing  close  to  the  trunk,  we 
peer  up  at  them  very  cautiously.  The  two 
young  birds  are  on  a  limb  together,  where 
they  chatter  together  in  owl  fashion ;  the 
old  owl  perches  on  a  limb  directly  over  the 
shallowest  part  of  the  river.  Fish  are 
working  about  —  roach  probably  for  their 
sides  flash  silver,  as  they  scuttle  over  the 
pebbles  of  the  ford.  I  chance  to  tread  on 
a  little  twig  —  it  snaps  ;  there  is  only  the 
slightest  sound,  but  they  hear  it.  In- 
stantly their  heads  and  bodies  are  erect 
like  those  of  soldiers,  looking  half  their 
usual  size,  for  when  alarmed  their  feathers 
are  drawn  close  to  the  body.  Finding  that 
nothing  ensues  after  the  snapping  of  the 
twig,  they  settle  down  as  before,  the  young 
ones  softly  whining  to  each  other.  The 
old  bird  now  begins  to  sway  to  and  fro,  the 
head  moving  round  first  one  way  and  then 
another.  There  is  a  flash  of  fish  on  the 
pebbles;  down  drops  the  owl  and  fixes 
one.  The  water  flies  io  showers  of  spar- 
kling drops  as  the  fish  make  for  deeper 
water,  whilst  the  one  captured  kicks  vig- 
orously. No  chance  of  escape ;  the  owl 
grasps  the  fish  with  one  foot  and  hops 
with  the  other;  then  up  he  goes  to  the 
young  ones.  The  prize  is  a  good-sized 
fish,  apparently  a  half-pounder.  A  great 
commotion  follows ;   there  is  much  flap- 
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ping  of  wings  and  whining  on  the  part 
of  the  young  owls,  as  they  all  shoot  off 
to  their  dining-room  at  the  foot  of  the 
Whites. 

Owls  when  wet  are  in  a  sorry  plight,  but 
that  is  when  wet  with  the  rain.  All  birds 
and  animals  have  a  dislike  to  that,  as  a 
rule,  and  they  will  fly  or  run  for  shelter. 
Rain  under  certain  atmospheric  influences 
is  very  penetrating  and  depressing  to  all 
creatures.  But  into  running  water  the 
brown  owl  will  dash  like  any  osprey,  in 
order  to  capture  his  prey.  I  have  seen 
him  take  the  water  repeatedly.  The  barn 
owl,  too,  will  catch  fish. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  think  that 
when  the  owl  is  seen  sitting  on  a  branch 
in  the  warm  sunlight,  he  has  lost  bis  way 
and  is  bewildered.  He  likes  dearly  to  sit 
and  doze  in  the  sun,  and  will  do  it  for 
hours  if  he  is  not  disturbed.  Warmth  he 
always  seeks.  The  spot  in  which  he 
makes  his  home  must  be  dry  and  pretty 
free  from  draughts.  When  frightened  by 
men  or  boys,  whilst  taking  his  warm  nap 
in  the  sun,  he  only  does  what  some  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  do  under  similar 
circumstances  —  namely,  loses  his  wits 
and  comes  to  grief.  When  the  birds 
gather  round  him  and  mob  him,  if  one  has 
discovered  him  napping,  he  is  not  much 
put  out.  A  clutch  from  the  very  powerful 
foot  of  the  brown  owl  puts  one  of  the 
noisy  crew  jnto  quietness.  He  can  see 
well  enough  in  broad  daylight. 

Close  to  the  hill  is  Burford  Bridge  ;  from 
that  the  river  runs  to  Mickleham  and 
Norbury.  Between  Burford  and  Mickle- 
ham is  Pray  Bridge ;  a  very  ancient 
wooden  structure  once  spanned  the  river 
here. 

Through  Norbury  Park  the  river  for 
some  distance  takes  the  form  of  succes- 
sive pools,  for  the  Mole  burrows  here.  In 
a  dry  season  it  is  very  noticeable.  This 
is  a  favorite  locality  for  painters,  and 
very  beautiful.  Not  far  from  here  is  the 
Druids'  Grove ;  some  very  old  yew-trees 
are  there. 

Returning  one  day  from  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion near  Norbury,  I  passed  the  way- 
pole  at  the  ford  close  to  the  Pilgrims'  Way. 
The  day  had  been  warm,  but  a  breeze  had 
sprung  up.  Knowing  that  sometimes  a 
good  trout  had  his  home  in  the  pool,  I 
thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying 
for  him  below  the  ford  ;  ,so  away  I  turned 
down  the  lane  leading  to  it  from  the  main 
road.  There  stood  a  man  well  known  to 
myself,  looking  intently  at  the  water.  He 
nodded,  and,  pointing  to  the  pool,  jerked 
out, u  Otter !  * 
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Drawing  back  from  the  water's  edge,  he 
tells  roe  that  one  otter,  if  not  more,  has 
been  working  the  river.  A  keen  shot  he 
is,  and  well  versed  in  all  the  dodges  of 
woodcraft;  besides  which,  he  has  leave 
from  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  shoot  the 
otter,  if  he  can. 

"It  will  be  a  waiting  job;  will  you 
come  ?  I  am  going  home  for  my  gun ; 
about  ten  o'clock  the  moon  will  be  round 
the  hill,  and  I  shall  perch  up  for  him." 

Between  ten  and  eleven  we  were  there ; 
it  was  a  waiting  job,  no  mistake  about 
that,  and  the  midges  were  ferocious.  We 
kept,  of  course,  perfectly  quiet,  and  about 
midnight  a  splash  was  heard  in  the  pool 
below,  as  if  some  dog  had  jumped  into  the 
water. 

"  Hark ! ".  whispered  my  companion  ; 
"  they  are  at  play,  and  will  pass  the  f^rd 
directly." 

That  splash  answers  two  purposes ; 
there  is  fun  and  profit  as  well  in  it,  as  far 
as  the  otters  are  concerned.  The  fish  in 
the  pool  rush  to  the  sides  of  the  banks  ; 
so  do  the  otters.  Frightened  fish  lie 
closely  together ;  the  otter  knows  this,  and 
catches  them  easily.  A  rush  on  the  shal- 
low, and  up  goes  the  double'  barrel ;  but 
it  is  not  one  of  the  otters  that  shows  — 
only  a  large  eel  weighing  certainly  five 
pounds;  his  silver  belly  flashes  like  a 
streak  of  light  as  he  makes  for  the  next 
pool  higher  up. 

He  does  not  mean  to  let  the  otters  make 
his  acquaintance,  if  he  can  help  it ;  they 
are,  like  the  lady  in  the  Ingoldsby  legend, 
remarkably  fond  of  eels.  As  we  still  stand 
perfectly  quiet  a  hedgehog  comes  to  the 
toe  of  my  shoe,  places  his  fore  feet  on  it, 
sniffs,  murmurs  a  little,  and  passes  on. 
Rabbits  dot  to  and  fro,  and  one  hare 
rushes  over  the  meadows.  Master  Rey- 
nard is  not  far  away,  for  here  he  has  his 
stronghold  during  the  season.  You  may 
hear  the  yapping  bark  of  the  dog  fox  and 
the  scream  of  the  vixen,  at  intervals,  all 
through  the  night.  The  badger  once  had 
his  home  on  the  hillside,  but  the  poor  fel- 
low has  been  rooted  out. 

Once  more  the  light  has  shifted.  "  I 
can't  see  rightly  here,"  whispers  my 
friend.  ••  I  will  get  into  the  water  in  the 
shade;  it  is  quite  warm.  If  they  think 
of  coming  up  at  all,  they  will  be  in  the 
light  on  the  shallow.  Hand  me  over  my 
gun  when  I  am  in  the  water,  and  then  get 
back  from  the  bank  a  bit." 

I  did  as  he  bade  me,  but  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  was  back  at  my  side,  dripping 
wet. 
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"What's  the  matter?"  I  asked  in  a 
whisper. 

"  Why,  before  I  could  settle  myself,  one 
of  the  otters  passed  between  me  and  the 
bank,  not  a  foot  from  my  leg.  What  a 
go !  He  had  been  working  the  bank  for 
that  big  eel,  I  fancy.  I  think  it  was  the 
dog ;  he  looked  big  as  he  passed  me,  and 
he  gave  me  no  time  to  fire  at  him.  The 
oth»r  one  is  below  somewhere ;  we  may 
get  her." 

Once  more  we  wait  and  watch.  There 
is  a  whistle  of  pinions ;  it  comes  from 
two  ducks  that  are  going  to  feed  on  the 
shallows.  The  temptation  is  great,  but 
my  companion  does  not  fire ;  he  will  wait 
for  the  other  chance  at  the  otter. 

Presently  there  is  a  swirl  of  wings  and 
a  heron  settles,  almost  opposite  to  our 
place  of  concealment;  his  white  under- 
pays showing  in  the  light  is  all  that  we 
can  see,  and  that  only  for  a  few  moments, 
but  quite  long  enough  for  us  to  shoot  him  ; 
still  we  will  not  fire.  In  another  moment 
he  is  invisible,  although  only  twelve  yards 
distant  from  us,  at  the  most. 

"  Hark  I  "  murmurs  my  friend.  "  Hear 
that !  one  of  them  is  calling.  There  are 
cubs  about  somewhere.  I  fancy  the  other 
got  the  taint  of  me  when  I'stood  in  the 
water,  and  slipped  round  on  the  meadow 
side  ;  but  we  shall  soon  know." 

Once  more  the  whistling  call  is  heard. 
The  light  is  now  up-stream,  something  is 
coming  down  that  streak  of  light  at  a  rapid 
pace.  The  water  flies  in  jets  of  silver 
light  as  it  rushes  over  the  shallow  parts. 

•'  All  right,"  says  my  friend ;  "  now  I 
shall  have  him  on  this  shallow." 

The  gun  is  at  his  shoulder ;  as  the  dark 
spot  passes  he  fires  almost  before  the 
otter  has  left  the  deeper  water.  A  long 
body  rolls  and  twists  in  the  water,  the  re- 
port of  the  second  barrel  rings  out,  and 
all  is  still. 

Wading  into  the  water,  the  man  drags 
the  poor  dead  beast  by  the  tail  on  to  the 
bank.  Looking  at  him  then  in  the  moon- 
light, he  finds,  to  his  great  disappoint- 
ment, that  it  is  a  half-grown  cub,  which 
had  heard  its  mother  call  and  come  to 
meet  her. 

As  I  said  before,  with  new  owners,  new 
regulations  have  been  made,  and  many 
parts  of  our  beautiful  woodland  Mole  are 
closed.  It  cannot  be  helped,  but  as  a  field 
naturalist  I  can  say,  with  perfect  reason, 
that  with  all  their  wise  regulations  there 
is  not  one  half  of  the  fish  in  this  river  that 
there  used  to  be  when  it  was  open  to  any 
to  fish  there ;  nor  yet  one  quarter  of  the 
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animal  life  that  there  formerly  was  along 
the  river-banks. 

Some  folks,  and  a  great  many  wild  crea- 
tures, are  best  left  alone.  When  a  man 
makes  his  arrangements  with  a  view  to 
alter  the  course  of  nature,  as  the  darkey 
once  observed,  "something  goes  wrong 
with  the  werks." 

A  Son  of  the  Marshes. 
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From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
LIGHT   FROM  THE  TALMUD. 

During  recent  years  there  have  been 
great  and  good  news  of  the  Talmud  for 
those  who 

speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake ; 

and  yet  they  have  not  taken  that  hold  of 
the  general  literary  world  which  might 
have  been  expected.  The  labors  of  learned 
translators  for  the  present  undergo  the  fate 
of  "  Rub£iy£t  of  Omar  Khayydm,  the  As- 
tronomer-poet of  Persia,  rendered  into 
English  Verse,"  by  the  late  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, choice  friend  of  the  poet  laureate. 
Exiled,  like  the  nation  of  which  they  speak, 
from  the  community  of  favored  volumes  of 
science,  song, and  sad  imaginations,  called 
novels,  their  first  imprints  are  dispersed 
into  those  regions  wherein  Charles  Lamb 
loved  to  wander:  the  shelves  of  second- 
hand booksellers.  The  devoted  student 
of  Rabbinical  lore  has  to  be  content  with 
the  gratitude  and  praise  of  friends,  select 
*— -  but  few. 

Nevertheless,  this  incomparable  book, 
the  Talmud,  so  full  of  minute  details  reg- 
ulating religion,  society,  home,  daily  con- 
duct —  dear  to  the  heart  of  Jewry  —  next 
to  the  Old  Testament,  sacred  to  all  true 
sons  of  Israel  —  contains  matter  of  wisdom 
suited  to  all  faiths  of  the  world,  and  to 
phases  of  intellectual  mind  outside  the 
faiths,  and  abounds  in  narratives  and  le- 
gends of  mythical  import  which  delight  in 
every  nation,  in  all  ages  and  all  climes. 

It  is  held  by  the  once  Chosen  People 
that,  when  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
given  to  Moses  upon  Mount  Sinai  — or,  as 
was  said,  in  Heaven  —  "  fast  by  the  throne 
of  God,"  in  Milton's  verse  —  notwithstand- 
ing the  protest  ot  the  ministering  angels, 
there  were  also  given  to  the  Great  Law- 
giver six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts, 
which  Moses  delivered  to  Aaron,  then  to 
the  select  seventy,  and  so  were  passed  on 
from  age  to  age  —  precepts,  known  as  the 
Oral  Law,  the  Law  of  the  Lip,  which  even 


to-day  the  true  children  of  Jewry  between 
six  and  seven  years  of  age  must  commit 
to  memory. 

Around  these  precepts,  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  gradually  clustered  expositions 
thereupon  by  the  lights  of  law  in  Israel, 
attached  to  which  were  singular  traditions, 
generally  referring  to  the  law  and  its  ob- 
servation. We  must  note,  by  the  way,  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  for  their  Writ- 
ten Law  and  Oral  Law  was  awakened 
during  the  great  captivity.  Of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  son  of  Israel  might  say :  — 

These  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am  f 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity^: 
Which,  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

These  annotations  on  the  Written  Law 
were  passed  on  in  unbroken,  authentic, 
sacred  succession,  until  the  time  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  when  the  great  Rabbi  Hillel 
began  to  methodize  the  mass  of  expositions 
and  illustrations,  which  work  was  com- 
pleted, two  hundred  years  later,  by  Jehuda 
the  Holy.  The  compilation  was  named 
Mishna. 

The  Mishna,  itself,  then  became  sub- 
jected to  the  discussions,  annotations,  and 
judgments  of  the  rabbis  —  and  these,  in 
turn,  were  compiled  two  hundred  years 
after  the  Mishna,  under  the  name  Gemara* 
The  Mishna  and  Gemara  combined  make 
the  Talmud.  There  were  two  great  schools 
of  the  rabbis :  one  in  Jerusalem,  another 
in  Babylon ;  each  of  these  produced  a 
Gemara ;  hence  there  are  two  Talmuds  — 
the  Palestine  and  the  Babylonian. 

Some  discretion  has  to  be  exercised  in 
approaching  a  book  of  such  remarkable 
history,  and  in  itself  of  such  a  remarkable 
character.  The  Jews  during  their  perse- 
cutions had  to  be  cautious  in  their  manner 
of  teaching,  and  would  frequently  veil  the 
truth  they  had  to  enforce  by  some  singular 
story ;  hence,  many  Talmudic  records 
which  appear  contemptible  are  really  par- 
abolical ;  many  which  seem  ridiculous  are 
full  of  valuable  obscured  meaning.  One 
must,  therefore,  be  careful  when  these 
come  under  attention.  Again,  two  great 
lines  run  throughout  the  book;  these  are, 
briefly,  halachah,  a  doctrine;  haggadaJi, 
or  narratives,  legends,  traditions  —  which 
fact  makes  a  further  claim  upon  the  read- 
er's discrimination.  The  study  of  the 
book  (twelve  volumes,  51894  folio  pages) 
must  be  the  enthusiastic  labor  of  a  life- 
time. But,  from  what  has  already  been 
rendered  easy  of  access  for  the  English 
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reader,  we  are  made  aware  of  the  vast 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  accumu- 
lated in  the  Talmud.  We  feel  as  in  the 
cave  of  Mammon  — 

From  whose  rough  vault  the  ragged  branches 

hang 
Embossed  with  massy  gold  of  glorious  gift, 
And  with  rich  metal  loaded  every  rift. 

Both  roof,  and  floor,  and  walls  were  all  of  gold 
But  overgrown  with  dust  and  old  decay, 
And  hid  in  darkness,  that  none  could  behold 
The  hue  thereof. 

From  the  portions  and  parcels  of  this 
treasure-house  which  have  been  placed 
within  our  reach  we  can  safely  appraise 
what  for  the  present  is  hidden  from  us, 
and  at  the  same  time  find  delight  in  perus- 
ing and  weighing  the  merits  of  tradition 
and  doctrine.  Of  the  latter  we  cannot 
speak  in  these  pages.  Halachah  we  leave 
to  the  Hebrew  student.  A  comprehensive 
article  could  not  avoid  that  central  point 
of  faith  around  which  all  Jewish  life  has 
revolved  and  must  revolve  —  the  Unity  of 
the  Eternal  One ;  nor  could  it  set  aside 
large  fundamentals  which  exemplify  the 
Jewish  character  in  a  remarkable  manner 
—  the  exercise  of  charity,  the  queen  vir- 
tue ;  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and 
its  privileges,  the  Bride-Queen  of  Days; 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  education ;  the 
imperious  and  reiterated  commands  relat- 
ing to  marriage ;  the  passion  of  heart  and 
spirit  for  Jerusalem,  the  queen-city  of  the 
earth.  But  these  we  must  pass  by.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  what  remains  we  shall  not 
fail  to  make  evident  that  the  Talmud  is  as 
wonderful  a  book  as  it  has  been  said  to 
be ;  that,  like  the  famed  Egyptian  queen, 

Age  cannot  waste  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  .  .  .  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  lights 
thrown  upon  two  well-known  Biblical 
characters  —  to  examples  of  Talmudic 
stones,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  rabbis. 

Of  the  excellence  of  the  beauty  that 
once  was  the  portion  of  Israel  many  nota- 
ble things  are  told.  When  her  youths  were 
taken  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
they  were  seen  to  possess  a  loveliness 
surpassing  the  splendor  of  the  sun ;  which 
proved  a  torment  to  the  Chaldean  women, 
and  their  own  perdition.  When  Rabbi 
Yochanan  visited  the  Rabbi  Eliezer  in  his 
sickness,  he  found  the  chamber  dark,  but 
he  made  bare  his  arm,  and  immediately 
by  its  resplendence  every  corner  of  the 
room  was  illumined. 

Over  some  characters  there  hovers  a 


halo  of  beauty,  and  mystery,  and  awe 
which  charms  one  like  a  fairy-tale  of 
youth's  dawn,  sung  to  new  music.  This 
is  the  case  with  Esther,  whose  name  and 
nobleness  still  consecrate  the  ruins  of 
Susan.  Her  mother  died  at  her  birth ; 
and,  her  father  having  also  died  some  time 
before,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  cousin 
Mordecai.  She  was  given  two  names, 
Hadassah  and  Esther.  The  latter  was 
fitly  chosen  from  the  Greek  Estarath,  a 
bright  star  —  star-bright,  indeed,  she  still 
shines  throughout  the  cloudy  centuries. 
The  name  Hadassah  (myrtle-tree)  was  be- 
stowed because  of  her  figure  and  her 
character;  because,  like  the  myrtle-tree, 
she  was  neither  tall  nor  short  of  stature, 
but  middle-sized;  also,  because  of  her 
sweet  disposition  and  kindly  actions, 
which  were  compared  to  the  fragrance 
and  ever-fresh  beauty  of  the  myrtle.  Her 
complexion  was  of  a  yellow  or  gold  color. 
She  was  one  of  ihe  four  beautiful  women 
of  the  world  —  the  other  three  being  Abi- 
gail, who  had  the  sacred  record  as  being 
of  a  good  understanding  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful countenance ;  Rahab,  from  whom  de- 
scended eight  sacerdotal  prophets ;  and 
Sarai,  called  Iscah,  because  every  one 
looked  upon  her  beauty  with  admiration. 
When  the  fateful  hour  was  drawing  nigh 
for  the  extinction  of  her  people,  Esther 
arose  from  the  ashes  whereon  she  had 
mourned  for  three  days;  she  put  aside 
her  garments  of  sackcloth,  and  called  for 
her  royal  robes,  for  her  ornaments  of  gems 
and  of  the  gold  of  Ophir.  And  as  she 
arrayed  herself  for  the  presence  of  the 
king,  her  countenance  brightened  with 
joy.  She  took  with  her  two  maids,  one 
to  carry  her  gorgeous  train,  the  other  that 
she  might  lean  upon  her  arm.  But,  alas ! 
when  she  reached  the  Chamber  of  the 
Images  the  glory  of  the  Shekinah  de- 
parted from  her,  and,  nearly  fainting 
through  deep  trouble  of  heart,  she  cried 
to  the  Eternal  One,  in  the  words  of  the 
twenty-second  Psalm,  Why  was  she  thus 
forsaken ? 

When  she  advanced,  and  was  beheld  by 
Ahasuerus  the  king,  anger  was  visible  in 
his  eyes  at  her  transgression  of  the  law 
and  custom  of  the  country ;  this,  again, 
caused  her  to  lean  heavily  on  the  arm 
of  her  maid  and  exhibit  signs  of  fear. 
Whereupon  there  came  to  her  assistance 
three  ministering  angels.  One  raised  her 
neck,  so  that  her  face  might  fully  shine 
upon  Ahasuerus ;  a  second  angel  drew  a 
new  radiant  line  of  grace  upon  her  coun- 
tenance ;  and  a  third  lengthened  the 
golden  sceptre  several  cubits.    Thus  had 
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the  Eternal  One  pity  upon  the  orphan 
daughter  of  Israel,  and  upon  his  chosen 
people,  doomed  to  death  throughout  all 
the  king's  provinces.  And  Anasuerus 
arose  from  his  throne,  stretched  forth  his 
golden  sceptre,  which  had  been  length- 
ened by  the  ministering  angel,  and,  Esther 
having  touched  it,  the  king  embraced  her 
and  kissed  her,  and  looking  into  her  eyes, 
he  banished  the  last  lingering  cloud  of 
fear  which  darkened  them  with  the  gra- 
cious words :  "  Queen  Esther,  what  wilt 
thou  ?  Be  not  alarmed ;  our  laws  are  not 
meant  for  thee.  Thou  art  my  friend,  and 
when  thine  eyes  looked  upon  me,  that 
instant  thou  shouldst  have  spoken." 

Esther  having  gained  her  great  cause, 
and  saved  her  people,  a  festival  was  made 
of  that  time,  as  written  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  :  "  that  these  days  of  Purim  should 
not  fail  from  among  the  Jews,  nor  the 
memorial  of  them  perish  from  their  seed." 
The  rabbis,  in  their  gratitude,  so  exalted 
the  great  deliverance  that  they  declared : 
All  Scriptures  (that  is,  the  books  which 
do  not  refer  absolutely  to  the  Law)  will 
be  done  away  with  in  the  future,  except 
the  Book  of  Esther;  also  all  festivals, 
except  the  days  of  Purim.  What  glad- 
ness prevailed  during  this  festival  may  be 
known  from  the  fact  that  intoxication 
might  then  be  indulged  in.  That  this  was 
really  the  case  is  authenticated  in  a  well- 
known  Talmudic  incident.  On  such  an 
occasion  Kava  took  the  life  of  his  friend 
Rabbi  Zerah.  Next  day,  through  the  per- 
sistent prayers  of  Rava,  the  soul  of  Zerah 
was  restored  to  its  earthly  tabernacle. 
When  the  days  of  Purim  came  round 
again,  Zerah  asked  his  friend  to  keep  the 
feast  with  him.  "  Nay,"  answered  Rava, 
"it  does  not  always  happen  that  I  can 
effect  a  miracle."  A  shrewd  and  saving 
answer,  indeed* 

We  shall  now  refer  to  what  may  be  fur- 
ther learned  of  the  beauty  of  the  male 
Israelite. 

Of  the  beauty  of  Moses  there  is  the 
remark  of  St.  Stephen  that  as  a  child  "he 
was  exceeding  fair ;  "  and  Josephus  writes 
that  when  he  was  carried  along  the  road 
every  one  halted  on  the  way,  or  left  their 
pursuits,  to  gaze  upon  the  loveliness  of 
the  child.  And  so  was  it  with  Joseph  — 
beautv  of  form  and  countenance  were  his 
inheritance,  as  mentioned  in  the  Talmud 
amidst  many  other  matters  of  singular 
interest. 

Because  of  his  beauty,  as  told  in  the 
44  Rose-Garden  "  of  the  Persian  Saadi,  Jo- 
seph was  called  the  Moon  of  Canaan, 
which  explains  the  saying  of  Lokman  the 


Wise :  "  Yes,  I  sell  beauty,  but  not  in 
Canaan."  Zelicha  (the  name  of  Potiphar's 
wife)  on  one  occasion  was  visited  by  some 
of  her  friends ;  and  one  of  the  Egyptian 
dames,  whilst  paring  an  apple,  was  so 
entranced  with  the  beauty  of  Joseph  that 
she  cut  her  finger,  and  was  not  aware  of 
it  until  her  attention  was  called  to  the 
blood  upon  her  garments.  From  the  Tal- 
mud we  obtain  knowledge  of  Joseph's 
humbleness  of  mind  and  sagacity  under 
such  circumstances.  When  Zelicha  one 
day  spoke  in  admiration  of  his  beauty,  he 
answered  :  "  The  Eternal  One,  who"  cre- 
ated me,  created  also  all  mankind."  Ze- 
licha, it  is  said,  changed  her  garments 
twice  every  day  in  her  endeavor  to  win  his 
affection.  These  arts  failing,  she  threat- 
ened him  with  imprisonment,  and  to  put 
out  his  eyes.  He  calmly  answered  again, 
in  the  name  of  the  Eternal  One:  "He 
looseth  the  prisoners,  and  openeth  the 
eyes  of  the  blind."  That  Joseph  was 
divinely  assisted  in  these  trials  the  Tal- 
mud would  make  evident,  since  it  is  stated 
that  at  a  very  critical  moment  the  appari- 
tion of  his  father  appeared  to  him  and 
cried:  "Joseph,  thy  brothers'  names  will 
be  engraved  on  the  stones  of  the  Ephod, 
and  thine  amongst  them ;  dost  thou  want 
it  erased  ?  " 

But,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  other 
matters  of  interest  attached  to  the  history 
of  Joseph  in  the  pages  of  the  Talmud. 

From  the  day  that  Joseph  parted  with 
his  brethren  in  Egypt,  after  they  had 
drunk  and  made  merry  together,  he  ab- 
stained from  all  wine.  When  he  finally 
sent  them  back  to  Canaan  with  maqy  gifts, 
to  bring  his  father,  that  he  might  sec/nim, 
and  live  with  him,  and  know  of  his  glory 
in  Egypt,  he  bade  them  "  fall  not  out  by 
the  way,"  which,  as  interpreted  in  the 
Talmud,  means  that  they  had  not  to  en- 
gage in  halachic  debates,  lest  they  might 
lose  their  way  —  which  interpretation  it- 
self appears  to  have  a  further  internal 
meaning.  The  brethren,  probably,  did 
not  lose  their  way  —  their  way  was  too 
clearly  fixed  in  their  minds ;  nor,  probably, 
did  they  discuss  halachic  matters  —  one 
subject  they  held  in  fear  of  heart  and 
affection  :  to  bring  the  great  news  to 
Jacob,  their  father  —  and  they  were  exer- 
cised how  to  break  these  news  gently. 
They  would  remember,  in  bitterness  of 
thought,  the  trial  of  Abraham,  when  the 
Eternal  One  placed  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  sacrifice.  Satan,  it  is  said,  stood 
before  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  One,  as  in 
the  case  of  Job,  and  upon  his  provocation 
Abraham  had  to  be  proven.    The  Eternal 
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One  then  addressed  the  patriarch  :  "  Take 
thy  sod."  "  I  have  two  sons/'  answered 
Abraham.  "  Thine  only  son."  "  Each  is 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,"  was  the  sub- 
missive reply.  "  Whom  thou  lovest,"  re- 
joined the  Eternal.  "  They  are  both  dear 
to  me."  The  command  was  then  given : 
44  Isaac  1 "  And  thus,  says  the  Talmud, 
was  the  mind  of  Abraham  gradually  pre- 
pared. 

To  break  the  great  news  gently  to  their 
father  was  the  trouble  of  the  brethren  as 
they  approached  Canaan.  But  at  Beer- 
Sheba  they  were  met  by  Serach,  the 
daughter  of  Asher.  She  was  a  cunning 
player  upon  the  harp,  and  a  maiden  of 
sweet  voice.  And  Serach  was  sent  by  the 
brethren  to  weave  the  good  news  in  a  song 
before  Jacob.  When  she  came  to  her 
grandfather,  she  softly  smote  upon  her 
harp  and  sang  her  song,  and,  as  she  sang, 
seven  times  she  repeated  the  lines  :  — 

Lo,  Joseph  is  not  dead :  he  lives. 
My  uncle  rules  o'er  Egypt's  land. 

The  music  and  the  song  were  grateful  to 
the  patriarch's  ear ;  but  when  the  burden 
was  seven  times  told,  that  number,  sacred 
.  to  the  Hebrews,  was  marked  by  Jacob, 
and  the  light  dawned  upon  his  spirit,  and 
the  fountain  of  joy  sprang  up  again  within 
his  heart,  and  the  blessing  of  smiles  illu- 
mined his  counteuance. 

We  may  be  pardoned  in  closing  this 
reference  to  Joseph,  by  once  more  quoting 
from  the  Persian.  Jacob,  it  was  said,  had 
been  able,  at  the  distance  of  Egypt,  to  per- 
ceive the  perfume  of  his  son's  garment; 
but  this  fact  was  doubted  by  one  who  said 
that,  if  such  was  the  case,  why  could  he 
not  discover  Joseph  when  he  was  in  the 
well  in  Canaan  ;  to  which  he  gave  his  pro- 
found reply,  which  contains  so  much  of  the 
arcana oi life  :  "Our  condition  is  like  the 
darting  lightning,  one  instant  flashing,  and 
the  next  disappearing.  Sometimes  we 
are  seated  above  the  fourth  heaven,  and 
at  other  tiroes  we  cannot  see  the  back  of 
our  feet.  If  the  Durwash  were  always  to 
remain  in  one  state  he  would  cease  to  de- 
sire both  worlds." 

This  may  have  been  appropriated  by 
Saadrtirom  unrecorded  Mid  rash  —  that  is, 
the  materials  out  of  which  the  Talmud  was 
composed,  and  which  was  a  science.  Such, 
also,  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with 
that  beautiful  apologue  of  Abraham  and 
the  fire-worshipper,  given  by  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, afterwards  used  oy  Franklin,  and  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  in  the  Talmud,  but 
ultimately  found  not  to  be  there,  but  in 
Saadi.  I 


Thoughts  pass  from  nation  to  nation  at 
times  and  in  a  manner  unperceived,  and 
are  frequently  praised  as  original  when 
the v  are  6nly  original  to  the  language  — 
perhaps  not  even  that,  if  the  obscurities 
of  literature  were  explored.  One  of  the 
noble  notes  struck  by  Wordsworth,  one 
of  those  which  might  be  taken  to  show 
his  supreme  power  as  a  philosophic  poet, 
is,  alas !  embodied  in  the  above  saying 
of  Jacob,  and  lacks  its  profitable  conclu- 
sion :  — 

It  is  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  to  the  soul's  desire : 
And  the  most  difficult  of  tasks  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sur- 
prise to  find  nursery  tales  and  mythical 
stories  of  identical  import,  prevalent  in 
different  ages,  climes,  and  peoples, 
dressed  in  the  garb  most  suitable  to  the 
nation's  needs.  They  are  imaginations ; 
or  they  clothe  beliefs  in  the  forms  best 
adapted  to  the  faculties  of  wonder  and 
worship.  This  may  even  be  the  case  of 
marked  incidents,  stories  of  the  streets, 
which  seem  native  and  to  the  manner  born. 
We  may  be  betrayed  by  some  of  the  best ; 
they  may  be  but  repetitions ;  bright,  but 
only  reappearing  stars.  As  in  Aladdin's 
tale,  we  are  the  prey  of  the  magician  who 

fives  us  new  lamps  for  old.  In  our  boy* 
ood's  years  we  were  often  enlivened  at 
home  by  the  following  story.  A  beggar 
stood  at  the  window  ofa  cook  shop  so  Tone 
that  the  proprietor  came  out  and  asked 
the  reason.  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the 
beggar,  "  I  waited  until  the  smell  of  the 
cooking  would  satisfy  me  instead  of  a  din- 
ner. My  hunger  is  now  gone  ;  good-day." 
44  Nay,  nay,"  cried  the  proprietor,  **  if  you 
have  had  your  dinner  off  my  victuals,  I 
must  have  your  money;  give  me  a  shil- 
ling." This  the  beggar  refused  to  do,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  an  idiot,  who 
was  passing  along  the  street.  The  idiot 
asked  the  proprietor  for  two  plates  and  the 
loan  of  a  shilling.  This  he  placed  be- 
tween the  plates,  and  shook  them,  and 
thus  addressed  the  proprietor :  "  As  the 
beggar  was  satisfied  with  the  smell  of  the 
meat,  so  you  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
sound  of  the  money."  Often  did  we  go  to 
the  savory  locality  and  amidst  the  culi- 
nary incense  realize  every  tittle  of  the 
facts  —  this  was  the  very  place,  within  the 
shop  is  the  very  proprietor,  and,  yonder, 
shambling  down  the  street,  is  the  hero- 
idiot  —  and  we  went  home  full  of  wonder 
at  the  true  story.  When,  in  later  years, 
we  came  to  read  Plutarch,  we  found  the 
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very  same  tale,  only  the  rue  was  worn  with 
a  difference. 

So  in  the  Talmud  tales  we  find  some- 
thing like  the  originals  of  well-credited 
facts  and  tales.  Indeed,  these  things 
make  us  suspect  that  a  modern  story-tell- 
er's vocation  is  ever  that  of  the  mother  in 
the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  whose 
skill  made 

Auld  claithes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new. 

Take  a  great  rain  story.  When  Mr. 
Max  O'Rell  was  questing  in  Scotland  for 
humor,  he  was  told  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  who  had  just  cut  his  hay,  and,  the 
weather  not  being  very  propitious  for  mak- 
ing it,  he  knelt  near  his  open  window  and 
addressed  to  Heaven  the  following  prayer : 
"  O  Lord,  send  us  wind  for  the  hay ;  not 
a  rantin',  tantin',  tearin'  wind,  but  a 
noughin',  sough  in',  winnin'  wind."  But 
Dean  Ramsay  was  before  Mr.  Max  O'Rell, 
and  as  the  story  appeared  in  his  "  Remi- 
niscences," due  acknowledgment  of  the 
fact  was  given.  We  should,  however, 
submit  that  the  dean  was  not  first  in  the 
field,  but  that  the  circumstances  may  have 
crept  out  of  the  Talmud,  and  been  cap- 
tured and  carried  to  the  Presbyterian  fold, 
as  we  find  the  following  in  a  learned 
translation  :  "  Chooi,  the  circling  charmer, 
was  asked  to  pray  for  rain.  After  his 
preparations  and  prayer,  drops  began  to 
fall.  *  I  have  not  asked  for  this,'  said  he, 
'but  for  such  abundance  as  to  fill  wells, 
ditches,  and  caves.'  A  tempest  of  rain 
was  the  result.  'No,'  said  he,  'that  is 
not  what  I  ask,  but  rain  of  pleasantness, 
blessing,  and  free-will.'  The  rain  mod- 
erated, but  continued  to  fall,  till  Israel 
had  to  leave  Jerusalem  for  the  Temple 
Mount  on  account  of  the  swelling  tor- 
rents. 'Pray  now,'  they  cried,  'for  its 
discontinuance.'  'Go  and  see,'  said  he, 
'whether  the  water  has  covered  the  In- 
quiry*Stone.'  The  president  of  the  San- 
hedrim sent  him  the  following  message  : 
'Were  it  any  other  man  than  Choni,  I 
would  decree  his  excommunication ;  but 
what  can  I  do  unto  thee,  whose  presump- 
tion, like  that  of  a  son  against  his  father,  is 
met  by  the  Eternal  One  with  the  fulfilment 
of  thy  desires?'" 

A  Kindly  reviewer,  one  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  in  literature,  who  keep  it  so 
pure  and  cool,  brought  Mr.  Max  O'Rell 
and  the  shade  of  the  dean  "  to  book,"  by 
pointing  out  a  version  of  this  story  popular 
in  the  dialect  of  a  county  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  better  told  than  in  the  north- 
ern clime,  which  further  proves  that  a 


good  story  will  live,  and  loves  to  go  mas- 
querading. 

Again.  Our  age  has  been  surprised  by 
what  is  thought  a  new  system  of  coercion 
and  extinction —  named,  after  a  great  suf- 
ferer, boycotting.  But  this  was  practised 
in  Sodom  to  such  perfection  tint  it  may 
be  read  of  in  the  Talmud  (in  De  Quincey's 
phrase  regarding  murder)  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  wherein  the  City  of  the  Plain 
shames  our  civilization.  When  a  poor 
man  should  enter  the  City,  for  the  repute 
of  charity  the  people  gave  him  money,  but 
none  would  give  him  food,  or  sell  him  food, 
and  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city. 
Of  course,  the  man  died  of  starvation; 
then  the  alms-givers  got  their  money  back 
again;  the  very  rags  of  the  victim  were 
stolen  from  the  dead  body,  which  was 
buried  naked  in  the  wilderness.  To  assist 
the  poor  man  in  such  a  case  was  death. 
Lot's  daughter  did  this  on  one  occasion. 
The  man  she  assisted,  continuing  to  live, 
puzzled  the  people,  and  the  translator  ren- 
ders the  version  thus  :  "  Three  men  con- 
stituted themselves  a  committee  to  watch 
his  goings  and  his  doings ; "  they  discov- 
ered the  woman's  crime  of  charity,  and 
she  was  executed  by  fire. 

Again.  Upon  the  verse  that  "  The  Lord 
said, '  Because  the  cry  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah is  great,'"  it  is  explained  that  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "  great "  in  the  Talmudic 
dialect  means  "  girl,"  and  the  girl  was  one 
who  hid  a  slice  of  bread  in  her  pitcher,  to 
give  it  to  a  poor  man ;  being  discovered, 
her  body  was  smeared  with  honey,  she 
was  exposed  on  a  wall,  and  stung  to  death 
by  the  bees.  This  incident,  it  is  evident, 
must  be  subjected  to  the  Talmudic  secret 
interpretation,  and  the  bread  spoken  of 
may  be  the  "  bread  of  life  "  —  the  doctrine 
not  to  be  dispensed  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  secret  sense,  however,  ma^hardly  be 
applied  to  the  case  of  Eleazar,  the  servant 
of  Sarah.  Interfering,  when  a  stranger 
had  been  defrauded,  one  of  the  people 
struck  Eleazar  on  the  forehead  with  a 
stone.  He  brought  blood,  whereon  the 
man  seized  Eleazar  and  demanded  his  fee 
as  a  leech.  *'  I  have  freed  thee  of  this 
impure  blood;  pay  me  quickly  —  such  is 
our  law."  Eleazar  refused  to  pay  for  his 
wound  and  the  blood  he  had  lost,  and  was 
brought  into  court.  The  judge  decreed 
that  Eleazar  must  pay  the  fee.  "  The  man 
has  let  thy  blood ;  pay  him ;  such  is  our 
law."  Eleazar  must  have  brought  the 
blood-stained  stone  as  evidence  of  the  as- 
sault, inasmuch  as  on  hearing  the  decision 
he  hurled  the  stone  at  the  judge,  and  it 
again  brought  forth  blood.  "  There,"  cried 
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Eleazar,  **  follow  thy  law,  and  pay  my  fee 
to  this  man,"  and  he  left  the  court-house. 
But  we  have  wandered  from  our  purpose 
in  this  story- telling,  and  must  go  back  to 
our  parallels. 

It  is  neither  one,  nor  two. royal  fugitives 
whose  lives  have  been  saved  in  the  pursuit 
through  the  web  of  the  spider  being  woven 
across  the  mouth  of  the  cave  where  they 
were  hiding;  but  for  such  "providen- 
tial "  interposition  we  can  refer  back  to  a 
time  antecedent  to  English  or  any  Euro- 
pean history,  since  it  is  written  in  the 
Talmud  that  David  in  his  flight  lost  him- 
self in  the  cave  of  Adullam.  After  he  had 
entered,  a  spider  spun  a  web  over  the 
opening  thereto.  His  pursuers  came  to 
the  cave,  and  were  about  to  enter,  but, 
perceiving  the  web  of  the  spider,  they 
judged  that  no  one  could  be  within,  as  no 
one  could  pass  into  it  without  destroying 
the  fairy  web.  They  passed  on  their  way, 
and  the  royalty  of  David  was  prolonged 
for  Israel. 

And,  yet  again.  It  was  told  by  the  ven- 
erable ecclesiastical  historian,  that  Edwin 
of  Northumberland  summoned  a  meeting 
of  his  witan  to  consider  the  Christian 
faith ;  on  which  occasion  it  was,  that  an 
selderman  made  his  famous  speech  on  the 
life  of  man.  "  Often  in  winter-tide,  O  king, 
whilst  you  are  feasting  with  your  thanes, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  hall  the  fire  is  blaz- 
ing on  the  hearth,  a  sparrow  will  enter  at 
one  door,  as  sheltering  from  the  snow- 
storm outside.  But  after  enjoying  the 
warmth  and  light  for  a  little  time  it  will  fly 
across,  and  depart  by  an  opposite  door 
into  the  outer  darkness.  The  bird  was 
visible  during  its  passage,  but  whence 
it  came,  or  whither  it  went,  you  could 
not  tell.  So,  in  our  sight,  is  the  life  of 
man." 

The  Talmud  uses  the  same  figure,  but 
with  a  sense  adapted  to  Oriental  climes. 
44  Life  is  a  passing  shadow,  says  the  Scrip- 
ture. Is  it  the  shadow  of  a  tower?  Is  it 
the  shadow  of  a  tree  ?  A  shadow  that  pre- 
vails for  a  while  ?  No,  it  is  the  shadow  of 
a  bird,  in  his  flight ;  away  flies  the  bird, 
and  there  is  neither  bird  nor  shadow." 

Then,  who  does  not  find  in  the  following 
one  of  the  very  fables  that  delighted  his 
childhood?  Rabbi  Naphcha  was  asked 
by  one  doctor  of  the  law  to  tell  a  pretty 
legend;  by  another,  to  expound  some 
point  of  law.  That  is,  one  wished  to  hear 
something  of  halachah,  the  other  of  hag- 
gadah.  But  he  could  not  please  either. 
The  legend  gave  offence  to  the  one ;  expo- 
sition of  the  Taw  annoyed  the  other.  There- 
fore he  gave  this  parable  :  "lam  like  the 


man  with  two  wives,  one  young,  the  other 
old.  The  first  plucked  out  his  grey  hairs 
to  make  him  seem  young,  the  other  did  the 
same  with  the  dark  hairs,  that  he  might 
look  old.  Between  the  ladies  he  became 
bald."  This  narrative  appears  twice  in 
the  Talmud :  in  the  treatise  on  the  Roll, 
and  in  that  on  Place  of  Justice. 

We  have  still  a  finer  echo  in  the  follow- 
ing. 

When  a  Cam  pan  i  an  lady  on  one  occa- 
sion visited  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  she  displayed  her  jewels  ostenta 
tiously,  and  asked  Cornelia  to  favor  her 
with  a  sight  of  her  own.  Cornelia  there- 
upon produced  her  two  sons,  remarking, 
"  These  are  the  only  jewels  of  which  I  can 
make  my  boast."  Nobly  said,  indeed,  and 
worthy  of  the  immortality  which  is  Cor- 
nelia's portion.  But  a  story  in  the  Talmud 
has  a  tenderness  in  it  which  might  have 
wooed  Boccaccio's  pen.  During  the  ab- 
sence from  his  home  of  Rabbi  Meir,  named 
the  Light  of  the  Law,  two  of' his  sons  de- 
parted to  the  spiritual  world.  On  the 
return  of  the  rabbi  his  wife  greeted  him 
with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  then  said, 
"  My  husband,  some  time  since  there  were 
two  jewels  placed  in  my  keeping  —  jewels 
beautiful,  and  costly  beyond  all  price. 
And  to-day,  in  your  absence,  the  owner  of 
the  jewels  came  to  me,  and  I  have  returned 
them  into  his  possession."  To  which  the 
rabbi  answered  that  his  wife  had  done 
well;  adding  that  "we  must  always  give 
back  with  faithfulness  and  cheerfulness 
whatever  has  been  placed  in  our  charge." 
After  a  little  time,  the  Light  of  the  Law 
asked  for  his  sons,  whereupon  the  mother 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  gently  led  him 
into  the  chamber  of  silence,  wherein  his 
sons  lay  dead.  The  rabbi  gazed  upon 
them,  and  his  great  heart  gave  way,  for  he 
loved  his  sons  better  than  his  own  life, 
and  in  Israel  sons  are  a  treasure  beyond 
all  other  treasures  —  indeed,  a  treasure 
recognized  as  given  by  a  benignant  Heaven 
—  and  the  light  of  his  hopes  was  extin- 
guished in  the  darkness  of  despair,  and 
he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept  bitterly. 
Upon  this,  his  wife  meekly  said  :  •'  Weep 
not  thus,  my  beloved  husband.  Didst 
thou  not  say  to  me,  even  just  now,  that 
we  must  return  with  cheerfulness  what- 
ever is  placed  in  our  charge  —  when  it  is 
called  for?  These  jewels  were  given  us 
of  God.  He  left  them  with  us  for  a  time, 
and  we  have  rejoiced  and  gloried  in  the 
possession ;  but  now,  beloved  husband, 
ne  has  called  for  his  own,  and  we  should 
not  repine." 

But,  apart   from   legendary  lore,  true 
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narrative,  exposition  of  doctrine,  and  mys- 
tical interpretation,  which  enters  largely 
into  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  there  are 
hundreds  of  sentences  of  wisdom,  and 
much  ethical  teaching,  suitable  as  the 
common  property  of  mankind. 

The  world  should  not  have  had  so  much 
to  learn  from  Carlyle  on  the  sacredness  of 
labor,  if  it  had  been  enforced  in  no  other 
direction  than  in  the  Talmud.  "  Greater," 
we  read  in  it,  "is  he  who  maintains  him- 
self by  his  own  labor  than  he  that  fears  the 
Lord ;  for  of  the  latter  it  is  said, '  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,'  but  of 
the  former,  •  If  thou  shalt  eat  the  labor  of 
thine  hand,  happv  shalt  thou  be  in  this 
world,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  thee  in  the 
world  to  come.' "  Again,  God's  covenant 
with  man  included  work :  "Six  days  shalt 
thou  work,  and  the  seventh  shalt  thou 
rest "  made  the  ••  rest "  conditional  on  the 
"  work." 

That  speech  is  silvern  and  silence  is 
golden,  we  know  from  proverb,  teachers 
of  prudence,  and  philosophic  essayists; 
and  we  also  learn  from  the  Talmud  folio 
how  ancient  and  well-practised  has  been 
this  social  sagacity.  With  the  Babylo- 
nians, silence  was  a  mark  of  a  "man  being 
of  good  family :  and  the  rabbis  said,  "If 
speech  is  worth  one  small  coin,  silence  is 
worth  two;"  whilst  still  higher  reverence 
for  silence  was  declared  in  the  maxim, 
"  Silence  is  as  good  as  confession." 

The  wise  in  Israel  sat  in  judgment  upon 
the  tongue,  the  little  member  —  probably, 
before  St.  James  denounced  the  offender, 
which  no  man  can  tame.  "  It  is  an  unruly- 
evil,  full  of  deadly  poison."  It-was  taught 
in  the  Rabbinical  schools  that  "  Whoever 
indulges  in  slander  commits  sin  equiva- 
lent to  idolatry,  adultery,  and  murder  "  — 
a  statement  confirmed  by  Scripture  verse. 

The  perils  which  attend  wealth  have 
been  set  forth  in  many  forms,  from  the 
Talmudic  sheep  of  the  golden  fleece, 
which  could  not  swim  the  river  —  parabol- 
ical of  the  river  on  whose  thither  side  lie 
the  plains  of  Heaven  —  to  Shakespeare's 
Timon  of  Athens,  and  later;  but  never, 
to  our  minds,  more  felicitously  embodied 
than  in  that  rendering  of  spiritual  truth 
found  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Tal- 
mud: There  was  a  flute  in  the  Temple 
preserved  from  the  days  of  Moses  ;  it  was 
smooth,  thin,  and  formed  of  a  reed.  By 
royal  command  the  flute  was  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  this  rendered  the  sound  less 
pleasant.  On  the  removal  of  the  gold  its 
former  sound  was  restored. 

There  is  an  exquisite  pathos  in  that 
sentence  of  Rabbi  Eleazar,  but  which  is 


truly  the  voice  of  the  nation's  heart,  faith- 
ful, though  oppressed  and  in  exile :  "  Since 
the  Temple  was  destroyed  the  gates  of 
prayer  have  been  closed ;  but  the  gates  of 
tears  are  still  open." 

Humanity  to  animals  it  is  one  of  En- 
gland's glories  to  have  enshrined  in  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth.  It  vitalizes  the 
religions  of  India.  That  it,  also,  shone 
in  the  religion  from  whence  Christianity- 
sprang,  let  the  following  verify  :  A  caff 
prepared  for  slaughter  put  its  head  into 
the  lap  of  Rabbi  the  Holy,  but  he  repelled 
it  with  the  remark,  "Go,  for  this  is  the 
end  of  thy  creation."  Therefore  it  was 
said  in  Heaven :  "  Because  he  is  pitiless, 
let  affliction  come  upon  him."  But  one 
day  his  maidservant,  in  sweeping  his  room, 
chanced  to  annoy  some  young  kittens ; 
upon  which  the  rabbi  saia,  "  Leave  them 
alone,  for  it  is  written :  '  His  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works,* "  and  there- 
upon the  decree  was  rescinded.  "  Let  us 
have  pity  upon  him,"  was  said  in  Heaven, 
"  because  he  is  pitiful." 

It  is  a  well-known  incident,  that  a  de- 
vout Roman  Catholic  was  induced  to  go 
to  Rome  in  the  belief  that  the  iniquitous 
conduct  practised  there,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Papal  throne,  would  disgust  him 
with  the  religion  of  which  he  was  a  pure 
and  shining  light.  He  returned  strongly 
confirmed  in  his  faith.  When  asked 
whether  the  revolting  condition  of  eccle- 
siastical society  which  he  had  witnessed 
did  not  convince  him  of  the  falsity  of  the 
Romish  Church,  he  answered  to  the  effect 
that  what  he  had  seen  assured  him  other- 
wise, since  God  for  such  vice  would  have 
extinguished  the  religion  if  it  had  not  been 
true,  and  derived  from  himself. 

Rabbi  Akiva  spoke  in  the  same  spirit, 
but  conveying  a  truth  of  wider  applica- 
tion. When  Rabbis  Gamaliel,  Eleazar, 
Judah,  and  himself  heard  the  rejoicings  at 
an  idolatrous  festival,  the  first  three  wept, 
but  Akiva  laughed.  "  Wherefore  laugh  ?  " 
asked  his  friends  ;  "  these  heathens,  who 
worship  their  idols,  live  in  peace  and  are 
merry,  but,  as  for  us,  our  holy  city  lies  in 
ruins,  Weep,  brother.  Do  not  laugh." 
"  For  that  very  reason  I  laugh  and  am 
glad,"  replied'  Akiva.  "  If  God  allows 
those  who  transgress  to  live  happily  on 
earth,  how  infinitely  great  must  be  the 
store  of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come 
for  those  who  observe  his  commands ! " 

Charity  is  enforced  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Talmud,  but  nowhere  more 
strikingly  than  in  the  sacred  legend  found 
in  the  treatise  Sanhedrin.  The  distance 
from  Garav  to  Shilo  was  three  miles  ;  and 
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the  smoke  from  the  holy  altar  and  that  of 
the  incense  offered  to  the  image  of  Micah 
used  to  intermingle.  Thereupon  the  min- 
istering angels  desired  to  expel  Micah. 
"Nay,"  said  the  Eternal  One, 'Met  him 
alone,  for  his  bread  is  supplied  to  way- 
farers." 

The  beneficence  of  Heaven  is  familiar 
to  all  in  the  words  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  : 
"  God  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  The  Talmudic  peculiar  form  of 
thought  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than 
by  its  presentation  of  the  same  truth : 
"  The  gift  of  rain  is  so  far  better  than  the 
revivification  of  the  dead,  since  the  latter 
benefits  only  the  righteous,  whereas  the 
former  benefits  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked." 

And  so  we  could  go  on  until  we  should 
overrun  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  As 
for  the  space  at  our  disposal,  we  shall 
occupy  it  with  a  selection  of  sententious 
remarks  from  the  Talmud,  which  are 
worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Spartan 
Laconics  of  Plutarch,  or  that  Eddaic  poem 
wherein  Odin  concentrated  his  wisdom  for 
the  good  of  human  kind. 

He  who  can  feel  ashamed  will  not  readily 
do  wrong. 

He  who  wrongs  his  fellow-man,  even  in  a 
small  coin,  is  as  wicked  as  if  he  should  take 
life. 

Who  gives  charity  in  secret  is  greater  than 
Moses. 

Look  not  at  a  jug,  but  at  its  contents.  A 
new  jug  may  contain  old  wine,  an  old  one  may 
be  empty. 

Receive  every  man  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance. 

The  thief  who  finds  no  opportunity  to  steal 
considers  himself  an  honest  man. 

Despise  no  man ;  deem  nothing  impossible ; 
every  man  has  his  hour,  and  everything  has 
its  place. 

Cat  and  rat  make  peace  over  a  carcase. 

When  thou  art  the  only  purchaser,  then  buy ; 
when  other  buyers  are  present,  be  thou  no- 
body. 

The  woman  of  sixty  will  run  after  music  like 
one  of  six. 

What  a  child  talks  in  the  street,  that  it  has 
heard  from  its  parents  in  the  house. 

A  woman  prefers  poverty,  with  the  affection 
of  her  husband,  to  riches  without  it. 

Do  not  live  near  a  pious  fool. 

The  rose  grows  among  thorns. 

It  is  a  well-known  saying  that  wherever 
a  M'Gregor  sits,  there  is  the  head  of  the 
table.  In  the  Talmud  we  read  that  "It  is 
not  place  which  confers  honor  upon  the 
roan,  but  the  man  who  confers  it  on  the 
place."  And  Hillel,  the  elder,  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  on  a  particular  annual  festi- 


val :  "  If  I  am  here,  all  are  here  ;  buc,  if  I 
am  not  here,  who  is  here  ?  "* 

The  sun  will  go  down  without  your  assist 
ance. 

Use  a  noble  vase  even  for  one  day — let  it 
break  to-morrow. 

One  candle  gives  light  for  a  hundred  men 
as  well  as  one. 

To  have  no  faithful  friend  is  worse  than 
death. 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  thee  to  complete 
the  work.  But  thou  must  not  therefore  ceast 
from  it. 

The  Bible  was  given  us  to  establish  peace. 

And,  once  more,  we  might  go  on  and 
give  ten  sentences  for  one,  and  have  pro- 
longed pleasure  in  this  literary  wayfaring. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Talmud,  we  can  only 
be  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
—  but,  then,  the  trees  are  beautiful,  re- 
nowned as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  even 
when  consumed  they  fill  the  air  with  fra- 
grance. And  the  waters  are  more  virtu- 
ous than  those  of  Abana  and  Pharpar  — 
they  are  indeed  of  the  well-spring  of  truth. 
Having  said  so  little  of  a  great  subject,  we 
should  add  that  any  desire  of  knowing 
more  can  be  satisfied  with  the  trifling 
trouble  of  inquiry. 

Launxelot  Cross. 

*  Agesilaus  the  Great,  when  a  boy,  and  set  in  a  dis- 
honorable place,  submitted,  saying:  "I'll  show  that  it 
is  not  the  places  that  grace  the  men,  but  men  the 
places."  When  the  master  of  a  solemnity  set  Damoni- 
des  in  the  lowest  place  the  latter  said :  "  You  have 
found  a  way  to  make  that  place,  which  was  infamous 
before,  noble  and  honorable. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  PRINCESS   BISMARCK. 

BY  MRS.  PEREIRA. 

Much  has  been  written,  and  with  the 
fullest  justice,  of  the  all  but  Divine  influ- 
ence 0/  a  good  mother  over  a  son.  How 
many  men  have  risen  to  great  heights  of 
renown  from  that  sweet  parental  guidance 
and  control,  and  have  lived  to  bless  the 
watchful  eye,  the  gentle,  loving  devotion, 
the  bright  and  holy  example  to  which 
they  were  indebted,  not  only  for  the  suc- 
cess which  crowned  their  highest  ambi- 
tion, but  for  all  those  humanizing  elements 
that  made  home  a  scene  of  happiness,  and 
every  phase  of  life  itself  more  dear  ! 

Are  we  not,  sometimes,  in  danger  of 
omitting  to  record,  as  fully  as  we  ought, 
our  obligations  to  woman  in  one  other 
sphere  of  her  sacred  influence?  Is  it  not 
as  expedient  as  it  is  wholesome  and 
cheering  to  mark  the  sovereignty  of  a 
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true  woman's  sway  in  the  public  functions, 
as  well  as  over  the  private  life,  of  some 
great  literary,  social,  or  political  char- 
acter ? 

It  is  with  a  view  to  illustrating  this 
latter  truth  that  the. following  pages,  re- 
lating to  the  domestic  side  of  the  great 
ex-chancellor's  career,  have  been  penned. 

But  little  is  generally  known  in  England 
of  Prince  Bismarck's  private  life,  and  still 
less  of  the  lady  who,  for  more  than  forty- 
two  years,  has  shared  and  blessed  his 
home.  The  "  man  of  blood  and  iron  "  is 
essentially  a  lover  of  home;  and  he  has 
taken  care  to  guard  the  sanctities  of  fam- 
ily life  from  the  impertinent  intrusions  of 
the  curious.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  picture,  published  some  years  ago  in 
one  of  our  English  periodicals,  of  Bis- 
marck seated  on  the  steps  of  the  sunny 
verandah  at  Varzin,  enjoying,  in  company 
with  his  long  pipe  and  his  historic  mastift, 
a  rare  interval  of  leisure.  About  the 
same  time  a  German  magazine  put  forth  a 
sketch,  by  C.  Koch,  of  the  princely  pair 
en  titt-d-iSte  over  the  afternoon  coffee,  in 
a  very  simply  furnished  apartment,  Bis- 
marck evidently  in  consultation  with  his 
consort  concerning  some  despatches  that 
lie  between  them  on  the  table ;  his  right 
hand  holds  the  famous  pencil  of  abnormal 
size,  in  readiness  to  jot  down  the  result  of 
the  joint  deliberations,  while  the  left  sus- 
tains the  stem  of  the  great  wooden  pipe. 
The  face  and  attitude  of  the  lady  give  the 
impression  of  strong  common  sense,  calm- 
ness, and  self-repression,  while  her  dress, 
in  its  rigid  plainness,  could  be  taken  as  a 
fitting  pattern  for  that  of  the  humblest 
bourgeoise.  The  dog  shares  the  sofa  with 
his  illustrious  mistress,  and  his  eyes  are 
intently  fixed  upon  the  rugged  face  of  the 
prince.  The  whole  scene,  intensely  Ger- 
man in  its  details,  might  have  been  taken 
from  the  home-life  of  the  poorest  lieu- 
tenant in  the  German  service,  and  no 
higher  tribute  can  be  rendered  to  one  who, 
next  to  royalty,  held  the  most  exalted 
position  in  that  vast  empire  that  a  woman 
can  fill,  than  to  admit  that,  while  setting  a 
worthy  example  to  the  humblest,  she  was 
fitted  to  excel  in  that  high  rank  to  which 
the  steadfastness  and  genius  of  her  hus- 
band had  raised  her. 

The  Princess  Bismarck  is  the  very 
model  of  a  practical,  methodical  German 
matron,  with  an  eye  for  every  detail  of 
household  arrangement  and  economy,  and 
a  heart  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
each  housemate,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowliest  "The  housewife  is  the  pulse 
of  the  household,"  is  the  saying  in  the 
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Fatherland ;  or,  as  we  have  it,  "it  is  the 
woman  that  makes  the  home."  But  let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  the  virtues  and 
capacities  of  the  prince's  wife  are,  like 
those  of  so  many  German  women,  even 
women  of  rank,  confined  in  their  scope 
and  exercise  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
home  circle.  "You  can  have  no  idea," 
said  Bismarck  some  years  after  his  mar- 
riage, "what  that  woman  has  made  of 
me  j "  and  we  only  need  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  accounts  afforded  us  by  vari- 
ous biographers  of  the  prince's  early  days, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  responsibility  of 
becoming  the  life-partner  and  companion 
of  such  a  character  was  no  light  one. 

"  Crazy  "  (toll)  was  the  epithet  bestowed 
upon  the  eccentric  master  of  Schdnhausen 
by  youthful  friends  and  contemporaries, 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  not  altogether 
undeserved ;  though,  even  when  he  was 
at  his  craziest,  there  were  some  discerning 
observers  who 

found,  in  even  the  faults  they  blam'd, 
Some  glimpse  of  future  glory. 

From  his  infancy  Otto  von  Bismarck 
was  destined  by  his  mother,  a  highly  cul- 
tivated and  beautiful  woman,  for  the  dip- 
lomatic service ;  and  at  the  age  of  six  he 
was  sent  to  join  his  elder  brother  at  school 
in  Berlin.  This  change  from  the  free, 
delightful  life  of  the  country,  for  which 
Bismarck  has  ever  retained  a  strong  pre- 
dilection, to  the  strict  and  severe  disci- 
pline of  an  institution  in  which  the  pupils 
had  to  submit  to  a  rigorous  system  of 
"  hardening,"  proved  a  severe  trial  to  Ma- 
dame von  Bismarck's  favorite  son.  We 
are  told  that,  when  taking  the  regulation 
walk  with  his  schoolfellows,  the  mere  sight 
of  peasants  ploughing  their  fields  would 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  homesick 
boy.  He  soon  learned  to  subdue  these 
natural  emotions,  and,  before  long,  made 
his  mark  among  his  classmates;  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  snowball  battles, 
and  conned  the  details  of  the  Trojan  war 
until  he  knew  them  all  by  heart.  When 
Bismarck  was  twelve  years  old,  his  parents 
took  up  their  residence  in  Berlin,  and  he 
became  a  daily  pupil  at  the  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Gymnasium.  At  sixteen,  he  was 
confirmed  oy  the  renowned  Schleierma- 
cher.  These  years  of  boyhood,  even  the 
later  ones,  revealed  but  few,  if  any,  indica- 
tions of  the  stormy  youth  that  was  to  fol- 
low them.  The  professor,  with  whom  he 
boarded  for  a  time  before  entering  the 
university,  testified  to  his  quiet,  orderly 
habits ;  he  seldom  cared  to  go  out  in  the 
evening,  and  if  the  professor  happened  to 
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be  absent  from  home  when  the  hours  of 
study  were  over,  young  Bismarck  would 
be  content  to  bear  his  hostess  company, 
and  pass  the  time  in  harmless  chat. 

But  a  new  era  in  his  life  was  soon  to 
open.  In  1832,  having  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Gdttingen  to  study  jurispru- 
dence; but  this  grave  pursuit  seems  to 
have  occupied  his  mind  but  little.  The 
rollicking,  student  life  awakened  all  the 
latent  ardor  and  impetuosity  of  the  young 
roan's  nature,  and  he  drank  deeply  of  the 
cup  of  dissipation  and  folly.  Professorial 
lectures  were  wholly  neglected.  In  his 
first  year  he  fought  twenty-seven  duels. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  became  involved 
in  six  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  at 
Gdttingen.  Certainly,  these  duels  were  of 
a  comparatively  harmless  nature,  but  they 
sufficiently  indicated  the  bent  of  the  young 
freshman's  disposition.  If  tradition  may 
be  trusted,  we  are  at  liberty  to  believe  that 
the  •*  Studiosus  von  Bismarck  "  was  far 
from  popular  among  his  comrades — fel- 
low-students they  can  scarcely  be  called. 
In  preparation  tor  his  university  career, 
and  in  order  to  secure  for  him  special  ad- 
vantages, he  had  been  provided  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Hugo,  an  em 
inent  professor  of  jurisprudence.  When, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  Bismarck  quitted 
Gdttingen,  Hugo  testified  to  never  dnce 
having  seen  him  in  his  auditorium. 

From  Gdttingen  Bismarck  returned  to 
Berlin.  But  the  three  terms  at  the  uni- 
versity of  the  Prussian  capital  were  kept, 
we  may  assume,  after  much  the  same 
fashion  as  the  previous  ones ;  for  Bis- 
marck never  found  time  to  attend  lectures. 
When  the  period  for  his  examination  was 
drawing  near,  he  attempted  to  make  up 
for  past  neglect  by  taking  his  place  among 
the  pupils  of  Savigny,  but  a  second  at- 
tendance convinced  him  that  it  was  too 
late  thus  to  retrieve  wasted  opportunities, 
and  he  resolved  upon  a  course  of  study 
with  a  private  tutor.  His  iron  will  and 
ardent  spirit  seconded  his  determination, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  trium- 
phantly passed.  Not  long  after  this  he 
was  presented  to  Prince  William  of  Prus- 
sia, the  future  emperor  of  Germany,  who 
smilingly  complimented  him  upon  his 
lofty  and  powerful  stature. 

A  government  appointment  stationed 
the  young  Freiherr  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at 
that  time  a  brilliant  watering-place,  filled 
with  the  rank  and  fashion  of  many  nations. 
Bismarck  was  not  proof  against  the  attrac- 
tions by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  into  follies  I 


to  which  he  refers  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
written  some  fifteen  years  later :  "  The 
day  before  yesterday  I  gazed  with  mingled 
sadness  and  the  wisdom  born  of  maturer 
years  upon  the  scenes  of  former  folly.  I 
do  not  know  how  I  endured  those  days. 
Were  I  to  live  now  as  then,  without  God, 
without  you,  without  children,  it  seems  to 
me  that  life  would  be  no  better  worth  than 
to  be  cast  off  like  a  soiled  garment,  and 
yet  the  majority  of  my  acquaintance  are 
as  I  was,  and  continue  to  live  so." 

But  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  swim 
against  the  tide  of  dissipation,  he  at  all 
events  had  the  courage  to  withdraw  from 
it  by  seeking  and  obtaining  an  exchange 
to  Potsdam. 

On  completing  bis  compulsory  military 
service,  Bismarck  found  himself  called 
upon  to  undertake  the  superintendence 
of  a  portion  of  the  family  estates,  and 
Kniephof  and  Jarchelin  were  allotted  to 
his  care.  The  life  of  a  country  nobleman, 
although  he  fulfilled  its  duties  with  the 
energy  bestowed  upon  all  that  he  under- 
took, even  to  materially  improving  the 
financial  position  of  the  property,  was  far 
from  satisfying  the  restless,  wild  young 
spirit.  Riding,  hunting,  a  lively  inter- 
change of  hospitalities  with  the  surround* 
ing  proprietors,  failed  to  fill  up  the  void. 
••  Kniephof  'has  become  Kneiphof"*  said 
the  neighbors;  and  certainly  the  life  of 
the  young  bachelor  baron  furnished  abun- 
dant food  for  gossip.  ••  Crazy  "  Bismarck 
had  become  crazier  than  ever,  yet  with 
intervals  of  deep  melancholy  when  he 
allowed  himself  to  think  of  what  he  was, 
contrasted  with  what  he  might  be.  In 
1845,  hi*  father's  death  rendered  him 
master  of  Schdnhausen,  as  well  as  of 
Kniephof  and  Jarchelin ;  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  himself  from  other  members 
of  his  family  — a  very  needless  precau- 
tion, one  might  think,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  history  —  he  added 
the  name  of  his  newly  acquired  estate  to 
his  paternal  designation,  becoming  thence* 
forward  Von  Bismarck-Schdnhausen. 

The  turning  point  in  Bismarck's  life 
was  now  at  hand.  In  1844  he  had  at- 
tended the  wedding  of  one  of  his  friends, 
and  among  the  bridesmaids  was  Fraulein 
Johanna  von  Puttkamer.  The  stately 
maiden  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  heart  of  the  young  baron,  and  this 
impression  was  confirmed  and  deepened 
when,  in  1846,  he  again  met  her  during  a 
summer  excursion   in  the  Harz  district. 

•  The  transposition  of  the  vowels  gives  the  signifies 
tion  of  tavern  to  the  name  of  that  estate. 
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On  his  return  to  Schdnhausen,  Bismarck 
lost  no  time  in  writing  to  lay  his  proposals 
before  the  father  of  the  lady  who  had  irrev- 
ocably won  his  heart. 

Herr  von  Puttkamer  was  a  nobleman  of 
the  worthiest  type,  living  on  his  estate  of 
Reinfeld,  in  Pomerania,  like  a  veritable 
patriarch,  personally  influencing  his  de- 
pendants to  the  practice  of  every  homely 
virtue.  No  profane  word  was  ever  suf- 
fered to  shock  the  echoes  in  field  or  farm- 
yard ;  and  that  prolific  and  graphic  writer, 
Hesekiel,  draws  a  charming  word-picture 
of  the  venerable  baron  going  out  to  meet 
his  reapers,  who,  having  safely  gathered 
in  the  crops,  were  bringing  home  the  har- 
vest-garland. Calling  a  halt,  and  rever- 
ently raising  his  velvet  skull-cap,  the  old 
man  lifts  his  voice,  and  in  cheerful,  hearty 
tones  takes  the  lead  in  singing  with  his 
servants  the  old  chorale,  so  familiar  to  our 
English  ears  in  its  translation,  "  Now 
thank  we  all  our  God." 

And  it  was  this  ideal  household,  ideal 
in  its  simple  piety  and  good  order,  that 
the  '*  crazy  "  Bismarck  proposed  to  invade. 
Herr  von  Puttkamer  was  as  if  thunder- 
stricken,  while  his  wife  could  only  wring 
her  hands  and  weep.  But  the  climax  of 
dismay  was  reached  when  the  maiden 
owned  her  love  for  this  undesired  suitor. 
After  much  deliberation,  the  worthy  couple 
chose  the  wisest  course.  They  wrote, 
inviting  the  young  lord  of  Schdnhausen 
to  Reinfeld.  His  personal  presence  was 
potent  to  banish  prejudices,  and  a  favor- 
able decision  was  soon  made.  "All 
right,"  telegraphed  Bismarck  in  English 
to  his  only  sister  and  faithful  ally. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  July,  1847, 
and  from  that  time  forward  Bismarck 
found  in  his  home  an  unfailing  refuge 
from  the  ceaseless,  ever-increasing  cares 
of  public  life.  The  clue  to  the  benign  and 
beneficial  influence  exercised  by  Madame 
von  Bismarck  over  the  greatest  European 
statesman  of  the  present  century,  and  the 
entire  confidence  which  he  so  loyally  re- 
poses in  her,  may  be  found  in  her  own 
words:  "That  my  husband  is  a  public 
character  is  a  fact  to  which  I  often  find  it 
painful  enough  to  resign  myself.  But  as 
for  me,  his  wife,  what  have  I  to  do  with 
publicity?  I  do  not  exist  for  publicity, 
but  wholly  and  solely  for  him"  No  paltry 
ambition  to  play  the  part  of  the  celebrated 
woman  in  competition  with  her  husband's 
world-wide  fame  has  ever  troubled  the  soul 
of  this  true  wife  and  helpmeet;  and  yet 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
her  personal  acquaintance  bear  enthusias- 
tic testimony  to  her  qualifications  for  a 
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leader  of  society.  Her  perfect  tact,  com- 
bined with  entire  freedom  from  artificiality 
of  manner,  her  genial  hospitality,  her  abil- 
ity to  take  a  worthy  part  in  the  most  bril- 
liant political  or  literary  conversation, 
when  her  reception-rooms  are  crowded 
with  the  most  distinguished  diplomatists 
and  men  of  letters,  are  powerful  to  win  not 
admiration  only,  but  the  true  homage  of  the 
heart  from  those  who  are  brought  within 
the  immediate  sphere  of  her  influence. 
One  of  these  privileged  persons  has  de- 
clared her  to  be  the  very  type  of  a  lady  of 
the  old  chivalric  days:  mild  of  counte- 
nance, yet  lofty  in  her  bearing;  while  her 
consort  presents  a  corresponding  picture 
of  the  German  knight  of  the  olden  time, 
simple  in  his  dignity,  true-hearted  in  his 
courtesy.  Perhaps  we  in  England  are 
hardly  prepared  to  realize  this  phase  of 
the  redoubted  ex-chancellor's  character, 
but  abundant  witness  has  been  borne  to 
its  truth  by  many  among  the  Englishmen 
who  have  personally  experienced  the 
charm  of  his  presence.  With  the  princess, 
gracious  cordiality  has  no  taint  of  con- 
scious condescension.  Truthfulness,  sin- 
cerity, and  real  kindness  of  heart  form  the 
basis  of  ber  character,  and  these  lie  at  the 
root  of  her  power  of  winning  affection. 
These  qualities  "furnish  the  key,"  writes 
a  German  pastor,  "  to  the  boundless  confi- 
dence which  she  inspires,  and  they  go  far 
to  explain  why  in  her  house  every  one  so 
quickly  feels  at  home;  more  quickly,  I 
may  say  for  my  own  part,  than  in  most 
otHer  houses." 

Quitting  the  salon,  the  same  writer  gives 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  princess  in  the  sick- 
room. "  When,"  he  says,  "  I  was  once 
called  in  to  one  of  her  servants,  that  I 
might  administer  clinical  baptism  to  his 
tiny  sick  child,  how  deep  was  her  sym- 
pathy !  And  when  she  subsequently  told 
me  of  the  infant's  death,  she  did  so  with 
as  much  feeling  as  though  it  had  been  her 
own."  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Princess  Bismarck  is  a  prey  to  that  over- 
wrought sentimentality  which,  may  we  be 
forgiven  for  saying  so,  often  takes  the 
place  of  true  feeling  in  her  countrywomen 
of  every  grade.  Her  sympathetic  feeling 
is  of  the  practical  order,  which  finds  its 
outlet  in  prompt  action.  Emotion,  with 
her,  does  not  expend  itself  in  tears  and 
wordy  sensibility,  but  in  helpful  counsel, 
if  such  be  needed,  and  in  devising  and 
applying  a  remedy  if  the  case  admit  of 
such  ;  or  at  least  in  giving  the  moral  sup- 
port of  her  strong  and  resolute  character. 
This  readiness  and  ability  to  act  upon  the 
dictates  of  her  vigorous  common  sense 
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has,  of  course,  been  often  proved  in  her 
own  domestic  circle ;  notably,  when  her 
husband  lav  sick  and  apparently  dying,  at 
St.  Petersburg.  He  had  reached  the 
northern  capital  with  difficulty,  and  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  the  very  residue  of  his 
forces.  The  physicians  prescribed  in  vain, 
their  remedies  took  no  effect.  Then  ar- 
rived from  Pomerania  the  statesman's 
wife  in  answer  to  a  hurried  summons. 
Suppressing  all  outward  marks  of  feeling, 
she  sat  down  beside  the  sick-bed,  and  her 
very  presence  there  wrought  an  instant 
and  visible  change  for  the  better  in  the 
invalid's  condition.  The  medicine  bottles 
were  contemptuously  banished  from  the 
room,  and  Frau  von  Bismarck  watched, 
tended,  soothed  in  the  calm  strength  of 
her  affection  until  the  patient  rallied  and 
the  malady  was  conquered. 

Many  a  time  also,  during  the  enforced 
absences  of  her  husband,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  "  semi-death,1'  has  Frau  von 
Bismarck  been  sorely  tried  by  anxious 
family  cares  which  she  was  forced  to  face 
and  fight  through  single-handed ;  illnesses 
of  the  children  (Marie,  Herbert,  and  Wil- 
helrn,1  commonly  called  Bill),  affairs  relat- 
ing to  property,  etc  No  less  trying  in 
some  respects  were  the  journeys  in  which 
she  accompanied  her  husband,  taking  with 
her  the  nursery  party,  who  were  thereby 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  changes  of 
climate,  including  that  of  St.  Petersburg, 
where  on  one  occasion  the  children  were 
kept  prisoners  indoors  for  three  weeks, 
owing  to  the  intense  cold.  Bismarck  him- 
self gives  us  a  sketch,  in  few- but  signifi- 
cant words,  of  one  of  these  pilgrimages : 
44 1  can  picture  myself  with  them  now, 
first  on  the  front-door  steps,  then  both  in 
the  carriage"  (apparently  he  is  referring 
only  to  his  two  elder  children) "  with  all 
manner  of  baby  requisites,  a  fractious 
party,  the  youngster  roaring  himself  black 
in  the  face."  In  several  of  his  letters, 
indeed,  Bismarck  poses  as  something 
of  a  victim  to  family  claims,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, where  he  says,  speaking  of  a  pro- 
jected excursion  to  the  seaside  :  **  I  have 
held  out  against  it  for  a  long  time;  but 
as  all  the  mothers  and  aunts  are  unani- 
mous in  declaring  that  nothing  but  sea- 
water  and  sea-air  can  do  poor  Mariechen 
any  good,  I  know  that  if  I  still  refuse, 
every  cold  in  the  head  which  may  befall 
her  to  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age  will 
be  set  down  to  my  avarice  and  paternal 
barbarity."  Then,  again :  "  Yesterday  I 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  despair  by 
all  these  plannings  that  I  was  positively 
determined  to  give  up  the  whole  journey ; 


and  I  went  to  bed  with  the  firm  resolution 
at  all  events  to  travel  straight  through 
without  stopping  anywhere  on  the  way. 
But  Johanna  attacked  me  in  the  night, 
with  the  voungster  in  her  arms,  and,  by- 
dint  of  all  the  arts  which  drove  man  out 
of  Paradise,  she  of  course  gained  her 
point,  and  the  original  scheme  is  to  be 
carried  out"  A  truer  index  to  his  real 
feeling,  however,  appears  in  the  words 
written  to  his  wife  from  Biarritz:  " I  have 
a  bad  conscience,  because  I  am  seeing  so 
much  that  is  beautiful  without  you."  (It 
is  thee  and  thou  in  the  homely  German.) 
"  If  you  could  only  be  carried  hither 
through  the  air  I  would  go  with  you  this 
very  moment  back  to  San  Sebastian." 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  the  husband  and  father,  genuine  or 
assumed,  in  these  domestic  exigencies, 
the  wife  and  mother  was  ever  patient, 
faithful  to  duty,  indefatigable  in  her  exer- 
tions for  the  genera]  good.  That  Bis- 
marck was,  in  reality,  more  tolerant  of  the 
needs  and  ways  of  little  children  than  he 
would  represent  himself  to  be  may  be 
safely  gathered  from  a  few  sentences  in  a 
letter  to  his  sister,  written  in  1854  from 
Frankfort :  "  I  am  regularly  homesick  for 
the  country  ...  of  course"  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  loving  wife  and  cleanly,  well- 
behaved  children.  When  I  hear  one  of 
these  hopeful  beings  shouting  in  the 
street  my  heart  fills  with  fatherly  feelings 
and  educational  maxims." 

In  later  years,  when  the  home  circle 
widened  to  give  entrance  to  successive 
grandchildren,  we  are  permitted  a  delight- 
ful glimpse  of  a  certain  little  Otto  von 
Rantzau,  the  eldest  son  of  Bismarck's 
daughter,  sitting  on  his  grandfather's 
knee,  one  hand  grasping  a  diminutive  mil- 
itary cap,  the  other  holding  a  little  metal 
toy  —  a  soldier  with  a  gun,  aiming  at  a 
target  on  a  tree-stump.  This  stump  is 
hollow,  and  conceals  a  money-box;  the 
target  is  formed  by  a  coin.  If  the  aim  be 
good,  the  target  disappears  with  a  clatter 
into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  tree.  The 
grandfather  generously  sacrifices  coin  after 
coin,  and  .his  laughter  is  no  less  joyous 
than  that  of  the  child  each  time  that  the 
weapon  hits  the  mark.  But  bedtime 
comes,  and  stern  fate,  in  the  form  of  a 
relentless  mamma,  interposes  to  put  an 
end  to  the  game.  The  little  face  is  up- 
turned for  the  grandfather's  kiss.  "  Good- 
night, little  'toopid,"  says  the  great  prince 
in  its  German  equivalent,  with  an  indul- 
gent smile.    "Dood-night,  'ittle   't " 

but  the  parrot  echo  from  the  baby  lips  is 
too  profane  for  reproducing  here.    By  this 
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time  the  little  .Otto  will  have  learned  a  > 
more  becoming* reverence  for  his  illustri- 
ous relative. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Bismarck's 
letters  that  throws  light  upon  a  trait  in 
the  princess's  character  which,  though  we 
may  view  it  as  an  imperfection,  would, 
nevertheless,  if  absent,  leave  that  character 
far  less  lovable  and  truly  womanly.  This 
is  her  habit  of  judging  of  people,  and  of 
feeling  towards  them  cordially  or  the  re* 
verse,  according  to  their  appreciation  or 
non-appreciation  of  her  husband,  of  his 
ways  and  works.  To  hear  him  blamed 
or  misconstrued  is  keenest  pain  to  her. 
In  bygone  vears,  in  the  days  when  Bis- 
marck publicly  boasted  in  haughty  de- 
fiance that  he  was  "  the  most  vigorously 
and  best-hated  personage  in  the  country, 
when  that  hatred  found  vent  in  repeated 
attempts  at  assassination,  this  sensitive- 
ness must  have  exposed  her  to  little  short 
of  martyrdom.  It  is  thus  that  Bismarck 
gently  rebukes  this  loving  partisanship  : 
44  Do  not  forget,  when  you  write  to  me, 
that  your  letters  are  not  read  by  me  alone, 
but  by  all  kinds  of  post-office  spies;  and 
do  not  inveigh  so  hotly  against  individ- 
uals, for  every  word  will  immediately  be 
carried  back  to  the  persons  in  question, 
and  put  down  to  nry  account.  Besides, 
you  do  the  people  injustice."  Yet,  a  calm 
and  unimpassioned  judgment  of  her  hus- 
band's enemies  would  hardly  be  deemed  a 
virtue  in  a  sympathetic  and  devoted  wife. 

In  closing  this  faintly  outlined  charac- 
ter-sketch of  a  great  and  good  woman, 
there  remains  to  be  noted  one  peculiarity 
which  deserves  especial  remark,  if  we 
consider  that  in  Germany  religious  ob- 
servances are  less  strictly  regarded  than 
in  England.  The  Princess  Bismarck  is  a 
most  regular  attendant  at  church.  Noth- 
ing but  illness  can  ever  cause  her  place 
there  to  be  vacant,  and  so  unostentatious 
is  she  in  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
so  free  from  state  and  pomp  are  her 
surroundings,  that  no  stranger,  glancing 
at  the  quiet,  devout-looking  ladv,  would 
imagine  her  to  be  the  wife,  and  oftentimes 
the  counsellor,  of  the  man  whose  words 
have  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe,  nay, 
of  the  world  itself.  She  is  a  representa- 
tive of  the  best  type  of  German  Protes- 
tantism, in  which  true  piety  has  not  de- 
generated into  pietism,  nor  simple,  living 
faith  been  exchanged  for  cold  and  ever- 
questioning  rationalism. 


Ftom  The  Spectator. 
THE  "MAN  IN  THE  STREET"   AS  GRAM- 
MARIAN. 

The  Times  is  quite  right;  it  is  the 
"  man  in  the  street"  who  makes,  and 
sometimes  unmakes,  the  English  lan- 
guage, —  who,  that  is,  adopts  a  new  word, 
or  modifies  a  grammatical  form,  or  de- 
grades a  word  from  its  rank  by  depriving 
it  of  all  precision  of  meaning.  There  is 
absolutely  no  referee  upon  the  subject  to 
whom  people  look  even  in  theory  for 
guidance,  or  who  can  control  usage  in 
any  degree  whatever.  No  university,  no 
corporation  of  critics,  no  maker  of  diction- 
aries, possesses  on  this  subject  any  author- 
ity, nor  has  any  poet  or  author  or  orator  any 
power,  recognized  or  informal,  of  exercis- 
ing a  veto.  No  one  can  say  why  we  are 
dropping  the  old  use  of  the  subjunctive, 
so  that  to  write  "  if  I  be,"  instead  of  "  if  I 
am,"  is  coming  to  be  considered  a  little 
pedantic;  or  whence  comes  the  habit  of 
substituting  the  accusative  for  the  nomi- 
native in  phrases  such  as  "it  is  me ; "  or 
who  sanctioned  the  ungrammatical  use  of 
the  pronoun  "  whose  "  after  a  neuter  noun, 
as  in  "the  field  whose  grass  is  green;" 
or  who  began  to  hyphen  qualitative  words 
with  nouns  and  verbs,  and  write  "  he  was 
a  half-believer,"  or  "  he  bough  t-up  all  the 
corn,"  an  important  though  scarcely  no- 
ticed innovation;  or  who  is  responsible 
for  the  growing  tendency  to  quote  a  man's 
words  as  he  said  them,  without  reference 
to  a  previous  governing  verb,  as  in  "  Mr. 
Parnell  decided  that  the  Land  Bill  is 
wrong  in  principle."  It  seems  to  concern 
nobody  when  a  word  like  "eliminate," 
with  its  strict  and  limited  meaning,  is 
used,  as  it  now  is  habitually  by  reporters 
and  the  baser  sort  of  speakers,  as  if  it 
meant "  to  elicit,"  and  the  atrocious  vul- 
garism "like  he  did,"  instead  of  "as  he 
did,"  is  so  creeping  day  by  day  into  use, 
that  it  will  by-and-by  be  futile  to  protest. 
When  the  great  discussion  arose  on  the 
use  of  alcohol,  men  wanted  a  word  to 
denote  abstainers,  and  somehow,  by  pure 
accident  apparently,  "  teetotaler,"  a  word 
of  which  the  origin  and  the  meaning  are 
alike  disputed,  suddenly  became  the  word 
the  people  chose  to  use.  Nobody  really 
knows  when  or  why  a  horse-car,  with  seats 
in  it  let  for  hire,  was  called  an  omnibus  — 
a  curious  instance  of  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  a  Latin  pun  as  an  English  word, 
though  **  tandem  "  is  a  still  better  one  — 
or  why  street  mankind  insisted  success- 
fully tnat  the  last  syllable  would  do  better 
than  the  whole  word.  The  instantaneous 
adoption  of  the  verb  "  to  boycott,"  to  ex- 
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press  the  idea  of  excommunicating  for  a 
secular  purpose,  was  due  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, nor,  in  all  probability,  when  a 
word  is  finally  adopted  ^express  electric 
traction  in  a  briefer  form,  shall  we  know 
why  or  how  it  captured  the  universal  ear. 
As  for  a  veto,  it  is  not  lodged  anywhere. 
We  doubt  if  the  whole  cultivated  class  in 
combination  could  have  ostracized  the 
words  •'  bus  "  or  "  tram,"  any  more  than 
the  words  "  mob  "  or  "  sham  " — the  latter 
of  unguessable  origin  — and  they  are  even 
now  trying  to  keep  out  the  word  "  masher  " 
quite  in  vain.  The  "man  in  the  street" 
chooses  to  have  that  word,  and  it  will  be 
added  to  the  language,  as  will  some  prob- 
ably quite  meaningless  sound,  when  we 
are  all  dragged  about  by  the  electric  force. 
It  is  not  even  a  popular  vote  which  de- 
cides, for  no  vote  is  ever  taken,  however 
informally ;  it  is  only  the  "  man  in  the 
street,"  the  unknown  individual  who  hits 
on  a  sound  to  express  a  complex  idea  — 
for  example,  a  tram,  though  originally  a 
miners'  word  probably  imported  from 
Dalecarlia,  means,  as  now  used  for  a 
street  or  road  car,  a  "  carriage  drawn  upon 
rails  by  any  other  means  than  steam,  over 
a  road  not  levelled  for  the  purpose  " — and 
finds,  when  he  has  forgotten  his  own  au- 
thorship, that  he  has  supplied  a  public 
want.  He  has  attached  an  audible  sound 
to  an  idea,  just  as  an  ancestor  must  have 
frequently  done  before  the  Tower  of  Babel 
was  built;  and  his  fellow-men  who  want 
to  communicate  audibly,  though  never 
grateful  to  him  any  more  than  they  are 
grateful  to  the  man  who  discovered  fire, 
or  to  that  early  speculator  who  first  delib- 
erately sowed  seed,  are  relieved  by  using 
his  suggestion.  If  there  were  ten  Acade- 
mies, they  would  go  on  using  it,  and  care 
no  more  about  its  origin  than  they  care 
for  the  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of  known 
characters,  the  letter  "s"  was  originally 
expressed  by  a  snake  in  some  attitude  or 
other.  The  idea,  like  the  sound  of  the 
letter,  is  expressed  successfully,  and  there 
they  are  content  to  leave  it. 

It  is  a  very  rough  and  inartistic  method 
of  enriching  a  language,  but  we  do  not 
know  that  it  works  badly.  It  bothers  the 
pundits  horribly,  quite  spoiling  their  sci- 
ence of  philological  origins ;  and  it  must 
add  something  considerable  to  a  foreign- 
er's difficulty  in  acquiring  any  language, 
by  flinging  at  him  a  number  of  unaccount- 
able vocables  which  puzzle  him  like  new 
slang;  but  those  seem  to  be  the  limits  of 
the  mischief.  We  at  least,  after  much 
pondering,  cannot  recall  an  unaccountable 
word  fairly  admitted  into  English  which 
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can  be  said  to  have  injured  the  language. 
It  is  very  absurd,  no  doubt,  to  take  a  Latin 
adjective  describing  one  attribute  of  a 
crowd,  cut  it  in  half,  and  then  forever  use 
it  as  the  English  equivalent  of  the  crowd 
itself;  but  for  all  that,  "  mob  "  is  a  capital 
word,  with  a  precise  shade  of  meaning  of 
its  own,  and  we  do  not  know  that  either 
its  arbitrariness  or  the  accidental  method 
of  its  formation  signifies  a  great  deal. 
Words  must  originally  have  been  selected 
with  a  good  deal  of  arbitrariness,  or  they 
could  not  have  become  so  different  among 
races  which  originally  spoke  the  same 
tongue  —  e.g.)  the  words  for  a  lion  used  by 
different  branches  of  the  Aryan  family  — 
and  if  the  sound  is  euphonious,  and  repre- 
sents to  all  minds  the  same  idea,  we  do 
not  know  that  we  have  any  just  claim  to 
seek  for  more.  "  Skedaddle  "  would  have 
been  a  capital  word,  and  a  much-wanted 
one,  even  if  there  were  not  a  Greek  verb 
which  may  be  its  origin  with  the  sense  of 
retiring  tumultously;  and  the  imperti- 
nently intrusive  "I  "adds  to  it  just  that 
flavor  of  the  comic  or  ridiculous  which 
belongs  naturally  to  people  when  they  run 
away  in  a  fright.  The  unknown  inventor 
of  that  word  increased  the  English,  and 
therefore  the  American,  capacity  of  ex- 
pression, and  was  so  far  a  benefactor  to 
his  species ;  and  so  have  been  the  invent- 
ors of  many  words  the  origin  of  which 
nobody  now  ever  discusses,  such  as 
"  chaff."  Our  quarrel  with  the  despotism 
of  the  "man  in  the  street,"  is  not  about 
that,  for  he  sometimes  succeeds,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  anybody  else  would. 
The  learned  very  seldom  help  us,  except 
as  to  scientific  terminology,  and  in  settling 
that  they  are  often  abominably  contemp- 
tuous both  of  euphony  and  shortness.  The 
dictionary-makers  are  detestable  authori- 
ties, never  by  any  chance  knowing  whether 
a  word  is  wanted  or  not,  and  having  for 
their  sole  apparent  principle  that  the  lan- 
guage is  never  to  be  enriched.  As  to 
"the  cultivated  at  large,"  just  look  at  the 
mess  they  are  making  of  their  hunt  for  a 
short  word  to  express  the  idea  of  electric 
traction,  the  atrocious  barbarisms  they 
are  suggesting  to  us;  the  way  they  are 
spoiling  useful  old  words  —  fancy  stealing 
such  a  word  as  "to  coil,"  and  making  it 
drive  an  electric  launch!  —  and  the  com- 
plete way  they  are  failing  after  all.  Just 
look  at  this  list  of  the  suggested  verbs 
sent  to  the  Times  on  Tuesday :  — 

Annate.  Trail.  Volucer. 

Fleet;  Streak.  Glint. 

Brush.  Lightning.  Glance. 

Armature.  Shock.  Gleam. 
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Course. 

Whirr. 

Jove. 

Crackle. 

Shoot. 

Wav«. 

Eclair. 

Thor. 

Whizz. 

Blizz. 
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guage  of  its  beauty  and  utility  at  once.  If 
no  word  had  a  definite  meaning,  we  might 
as  well  be  dumb,  and  every  derogation  in 
the  meaning  of  a  word  is  a  direct  injury 
done  to  language.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
"  man  in  the  street "  positively  degrades  a 
word  by  attaching  to  it,  nobody  knows 
how,  a  dishonoring  meaning.  He  bas 
done  this  almost  completely  with  the  word 
"mistress,"  which  originally  meant  al- 
ways, and  still  means  in  poetry,  the  woman 
loved  by  the  man  spoken  of ;  and  is  doing 
it  now  with  such  words  as  "financier" 
and  "  politician."  The  original  sense  has 
not  quite  left  them ;  but  a  "  financier  "  may 
now  mean  an  adept  in  State  finance  or  a 
dishonest  speculator  in  money,  while  a 
"politician "  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  to 
describe,  not  a  man  who  is  immersed  nn 
politics,  but  a  man  who  trades  in  them. 
We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  com- 
plete remedy  against  this  practice,  for  not 
only  is  there  no  authoritative  referee,  but 
it  is  the  English  habit  to  declare  that  the 
value  of  a  word  depends  on  "  usage ; "  but 
the  collective  body  of  journalists  might,  if 
they  cared  to  do  it,  exercise  a  certain  in- 
fluence. If  editors  always  cut  out  abomi- 
nations like  "stylist," ""scientist,"  and 
"  paragraph i st,"  contributors  would  cease 
to  use  them ;  and  as  regards  some  at  least 
of  these  expressions,  contributors  fill  col- 
lectively the  place  of  the  "man  in  the 
street."  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  keep  the 
language  stationary,  and  not  desirable 
either;  but  we  might  resist  the  introduc- 
tion of  useless  and  cacophonous  barba- 
risms, and  the  degradation  by  too  frequent 
use  of  words  with  a  delicately  discrimi- 
nated meaning. 
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Hie. 

Keppel. 
Whirl. 
Launch. 
Flare. 

The  "  man  in  the  street"  will  beat  the  cul- 
tivated, we  may  be  sure,  in  the  end ;  and 
we  only  want  to  protest  just  now  against 
his  mischievousness  in  degrading  words. 
It  is  his  habit  to  take  a  good  word,  per- 
ceive its  goodness,  use  it  for  everything, 
thereby  destroying  all  its  value  as  a  sound 
intended  to  express  a  definite  meaning, 
and  then  to  leave  it  in  a  condition  so  de- 
graded that  it  is  of  no  use  whatever.  Who, 
after  the  usage  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected, is  to  employ  the  really  beautiful 
and  expressive  word  "elegant"  for  any 
purpose  whatever ;  or  what  can  any  one  do 
with  the  adjective  "ghastly,"  with  its  deep 
suggestion  of  the  awe  and  horror  that  any- 
thing disembodied  must  strike  into  the 
soul  still  clothed  in  flesh,  now  that  it  is 
used  by  half  the  young  in  the  sense  of 
"  contemptible  "  ?  According  to  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, the  astounding  popular  habit  of  using 
the  word  "  bloody  "  is  merely  an  instance 
of  this  practice.  The  "man  in  the  street" 
takes  a  word  like  "blood,"  in  its  sense  of 
•.*  pedigree ; "  and  because  he  thinks  pedi- 
gree important,  makes  an  intensive  ad- 
jective of  it,  then  gradually  forgets  its 
meaning  altogether,  and  finally  uses  it  as  a 
part  blasphemous,  part  brutal,  and  part 
meaningless  equivalent  for  "  very."  That 
is  an  extreme  instance,  no  doubt;  but  he 
is  always  doing  it  about  some  word  or 
other,  till  he  takes  out  of  it  its  greatest 
value,  its  peculiar  definiteness,  —  thus,  in 
fact,  doing  all  that  he  can  to  deprive  lan- 


A  series  of  regulations  with  regard  to 
patents  and  designs  has  just  been  issued  in 
Japan.  All  inventors,  whose  discoveries  are 
beneficial  or  are  calculated  to  improve  exist- 
ing processes  of  manufacture,  may  apply  for 
letters  patent.  No  patents,  however,  will  be 
granted  in  the  case  of  articles  of  food  or  drink, 
or  in  case  of  medicines.  Inventors  who  do 
not  receive  letters  patent  are  powerless  to  sue 
in  respect  of  piracy  of  their  inventions.  In 
order  to  register  an  invention,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  Patents  Bureau,  and  if 
the  officials  are  satisfied  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  invention,  it  is  registered,  on  certain 
forms  being  complied  with  and  certain  fees 
paid.  A  curious  omission  occurs  in  the  regu- 
lations, but  it  is  not  plain  whether  it  is  inten- 


tional or  not.  Nothing  whatever  is  said  as- to 
the  rights  of  a  foreigner  to  patent  an  inven- 
tion, but  it  is  presumed  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  so.  Nor  has  any  provision  been 
made  for  advertising  applications  for  letters 
patent.  The  Patents  Bureau  is  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  all  cases  submitted  to  it,  and  from  its 
decision  there  is  no  appeal;  but  in  certain 
cases,  two  judges  sit  with  the  Bureau  and 
assist  in  deciding  whether  a  patent  should  be 
granted  or  not.  The  duration  of  a  patent  is 
to  be  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  according  to 
the  amount  paid  in  fees.  The  patent,  of 
course,  passes  by  assignment  inter  vivos,  or  to 
the  patentee's  heir,  but  nothing  is  provided 
for  the  cases  of  bankruptcy  or  marriage. 

Nature. 
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THE   MOCKING-BIRD  IN  THE   KLOOF,  ETC. 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD  IN  THE  KLOOF. 

I. 

"  Chick-a^wee — chick-a-wee  /  " 

The  brown  bird  sang  in  the  cedar-tree. 

The  sunset  smote  the  hills  into  flame, 

As  down  through  the  Kloof  the  Swazi  came  — 

Through  the  Kloof,  at  a  swinging  stride, 
With  Dixon's  message  to  Dixon's  bride. 

Dixon,  down  on  the  Vaal-stream  bank, 
Toiled  each  day  till  the  red  sun  sank, 

And  through  the  glare  of  each  weary  day 
Thought  of  his  true  love  far  away. 

And  he  sent  for  a  token,  unto  his  own, 
By  Kama,  the  Swazi,  a  diamond  stone, 

And  a  letter,  whose  tune  was  the  old,  old  song, 
"  Soon,  lave,  soon —  but  ah  I  me — how  long,** 

Kama  the  Swazi,  true  and  tried, 
Fared  through  the  Kloof  at  eventide. 

In  the  shade  of  the  ironstone  boulder  grim 
Stood  the  three  that  waited  for  him. 

One  blow — the  space  of  a  swift  heart-beat — 
He  lay  in  the  dust  before  their  feet. 

He  lay — but  the  life  was  in  him  still ; 

"  One  more  I  these  skellums  are  hard  to  kill." 

Up  again,  for  a  breathing  space, 
But  the  ironwood  club  sent  him  down  on  his 
face. 

"  He  has  kept  us  long;  the  moon  is  high. 
Fling  him  back  in  the  bush  to  die  1 " 

He  lay,  with  his  head  on  the  sharp  flint-stone, 
Three  hours  dying,  and  all  alone. 

"They  have  taken  the  stone,"  he  murmured 

low, 
44  And  my  white  Inkosi — he  will  not  know  1  " 

And  back  and  forth,  through  the  poor,  dull 

brain, 
Went  visions  worse  than  his  dying  pain. 

He  saw,  through  the  mist  of  his  eyeballs  dim, 
Dixon  waiting  in  vain  for  him, 

And  heard  the  voice  that  he  loved  the  best 
Say  "  He  was  faithless,  like  all  the  rest  " 

He  moaned  once  more,  in  his  pain  and  woe, 
"My  white  Inkosi!  he  will  not  know." 

And,  all  alone,  on  the  mountain-side, 
He  turned  his  face  to  the  moon,  and  died. 

And  still,  through  the  midnight  joyously, 
The  brown  bird  sang  in  the  cedar-tree. 

II. 
Never  foot  of  man,  or  hoof 
Of  horse,  durst  pass  through  Waterberg  Kloof. 


For  at  set  of  sun,  when  the  dusk  began. 
Were  heard  the  groans  of  a  dying  man. 

And  for  nigh  a  twelvemonth,  far  and  wide, 
That  terror  went  through  the  country-side. 

Then,  to  put  the  thing  to  the  proof, 
Dixon  rode  through  the  Haunted  Kloof. 

Blue-eyed  Dixon,  gallant  and  gay, 
Whistling  to  scare  the  ghosts  away. 

But  the  sun  had  dipt,  and  the  darkness  grew, 
And  a  low  sound   shuddered   the  stul  air 
through. 

It  moaned  through  the  boughs  of  the  cedar- 
trees  ; 
The  grey  horse  trembled  between  his  knees. 

Out  of  the  air,  above,  around 

Grew  and  deepened  the  wailing  sound, 

And  shaped  into  words  its  moaning  low  — 
4  'My  white  Inkosi,  he  will  not  know  !  " 

And  Dixon  turned,  drew  not  rein  or  breath, 
And  rode  like  a  man  that  flies  from  death. 

That  night,  in  camp,  they  whispered  apart, 
Of  the  tear  that  could  shake  an  English  heart 

But  they  came  and  searched,  by  light  of  day, 
And  found  where  the  poor  bones  bleaching 
lay, 

And  showed,  as  they  whitened  'neath  moon 

and  sun, 
What  the  axe  and  the  ironwood  club  had  done. 

And  Dixon  muttered,  under  his  breath, 
"/  know,  poor    heart,  thou   wert   true    to 
death  I" 

He  turned,  with  his  white  face  stern  and  set, 
"  May  God  forget  me,  if  I  forget  I  " 

"If  I  forget  I  "  sang  mockingly 
The  brown  bird  up  in  the  cedar-tree  I 
Longman's  Magasine.  A.  WERNER. 


AFTER. 


If  some  day  in  the  after  years, 

As  one  aweary  of  the  strife, 
With  nothing  left  save  bitter  fears 

That  mine  had  been  a  wasted  life  — 

Should  sense  of  failure  bring  despair, 
And  sin's  remorse  increase  the  pain, 

Without  a  friend  the  grief  to  share, 
What  joy  can  then  tor  me  remain  ? 

Ah  this  —  that  once  in  summer  weather, 
Ere  yet  we  dreamed  of  youth's  decline, 

We  spent  one  livelong  day  together, 
That  I  was  yours,  and  you  were  mine. 

Chambers'  Journal.  EDWAED  ROEDNL 
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From  The  Contemporary  Reviem 
OUGHT  THE  REFERENDUM  TO  BE  INTRO- 
DUCED  INTO  ENGLAND? 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.  V.  DICEY. 

It  is  a  question  for  us  Englishmen  to  con- 
sider whether  it  would  be  possible  and  advan- 
tageous to  introduce  the  referendum  at  home. 
For  instance,  it  might  well  be  that  such  a 
vexatious  question  as  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
could  once  for  all  be  settled  one  way  or  the 
other,  by  a  vote  of  the  who'e  electoral  body 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  merely  throw 
this  out  as  a  suggestion,  but  of  course  the  con- 
ditions of  Great  Britain  are  very  different  from 
those  of  Switzerland,  where  the  nation  is  so 
eminently  democratic,  and  where  the  referen- 
dum has  been  habitually  employed  for  a  variety 
of  local  matters.* 

These  are  the  words  of  the  only  En- 
glishman who  has  treated  of  modern 
Swiss  politics  both  with  adequate  knowl- 
edge and  with  perfect  impartiality.  They 
will  not  in  the  long  run  fall  unheeded  on 
the  public  ear.  The  British  Constitution, 
while  preserving  its  monarchical  form, 
has  for  all  intents  and  purposes  become  a 
Parliamentary  democracy.  When  this 
fact  with  all  its  bearings  is  once  clearly 
perceived  by  Englishmen,  theorists  and 
politicians  will  assuredly  ask  themselves 
what  may  be  the  effect,  for  good  or  bad,  of 
transplanting' to  England  the  newest  and 
the  most  popular  among  the  institutions 
of  the  single  European  State  where  the 
experiment  of  democratic  government  has, 
^though  tested  by  every  possible  difficulty, 
turned  out  a  striking,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  permanent,  success. 

My  aim  in  this  article  is  (following  out 
the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Adams),  to  examine  three  questions: 
first,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Swiss  refer- 
endum? secondly,  whether  it  be  possible 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  the  referen- 
dum into  the  world  of  English  politics; 
and,  thirdly,  whether  such  introduction 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  nation  ?  f 

9  Adams,  Swiss  Confederation,  p.  87. 

t  The  referendum  is  throughout  this  article  described 
only  in  its  broadest  outline,  for  Englishmen  are  much 
more  concerned  with  the  principle  of  the  Swiss  institu- 
tion than  with  the  particular  constitutional  mechanism 
by  which  effect  is  given  to  the  principle  in  Switzerland. 
Whoever  desires  further  information  should  consult, 
among  other  authorities,  Adams's  "  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion," cap.  vi  ;  OreUf*a  "  Das  Staaterecht  der  Schwei- 
serischen  Eidgenossenschaft,  pp.  79,  80,  83-88;  Con- 


The  referendum  may  be  roughly  de- 
fined as  the  reference  to  all  vote-possess* 
ing  citizens  of  the  Confederation  for  their 
acceptance  or  rejection,  of  laws  passed  by 
their  representatives  in  the  Federal  As- 
sembly.* 

Under  the  Swiss  Constitution  as  amend- 
ed or  re-enacted  in  1874,  all  legislation  of 
the  Federal  Parliament  is  or  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  referendum,!  but  an  important 
distinction  is  drawn  between  laws  which 
do,  and  laws  which  do  not,  effect  changes  / 
in  the  Constitution. 

In  Switzerland,  as  in  England,  the 
Constitution  can  always  be  revised  or 
altered  by  the  National  Parliament  But 
in  Switzerland  no  law  which  revises  the 
Constitution,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  can 
come  into  force  until  it  has  been  regularly 
submitted  by  means  of  the  referendum  to 
the  vote  of  the  people,  and  has  been  ap- 
proved both  by  a  majority  of  the  citizens 
who  on  the  particular  occasion  give  their 
votes,  and  also  by  a  majority  of  the  Can- 
tons. With  the  elaborate  provisions  which 
secure  that  under  certain  circumstances  a 
vote  of  the  people  shall  be  taken,  not  only 
on  the  question  whether  a  particular 
amendment  or  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion approved  by  the  Federal  Assembly 
shall  or  shall  not  come  into  force,  but  also 
on  the  preliminary  question  whether  any 
revision  or  reform  of  the  Constitution 
shall  take  place  at  all,  we  need  for  our 
present  purpose  hardly  trouble  ourselves. 
What  Englishmen  should  note  is  that 
when  any  law,  or  as  we  should  say  bill, 
amending  the  Constitution  has  passed  the 

stitution  Fldlrale,  arts.  89,  90,  and  121;  and  also  a 
notice  of  Adams's  work  in  the  Living  Age,  No.  2384, 
p.  579.  The  referendum,  it  should  also  be  noted,  is  in 
this  article  treated  of  all  but  exclusively  as  a  part  of  the 
Swiss  Federal  or  National  Constitution.  It  exists,  how- 
ever, and  flourishes  a*  a  local  institution  in  all  but  one 
or  two  Cantons.  A  competent  English  observer  who 
should  report  minutely  upon  the  working  of  the  refer- 
endum as  a  cantonal  institution,  and  especially  at  Zu- 
rich, would  render  a  service  of  inestimable  value  to  all 
students  of  political  science. 

•  See  Adams,  p.  76. 

t  See  Constitution  F£de>ale,  arts.  89, 118-121.  Swiss 
authorities  do  not  apparently  apply  the  terra  "referen- 
dum" to  the  popular  sanction  required  for  the  validity 
of  any  revision  of  the  Constitution  under  Const.  Fed., 
art.  121.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  popular  assent 
which  is  required  for  all  constitutional  amendments 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  referendum. 
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two  Houses  of  the  Federal  Assembly,  it 
cannot  take  effect  until  it  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  referendum  and  has  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  a  majority  both  of  the 
voters  and  of  the  Cantons.  For  the  valid- 
ity, in  short,  of  a  constitutional  change 
a  reference  to  the  people  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  referendum  is  here,  in 
the  language  of  Swiss  constitutionalists, 
an  "obligatory  "  or  u  necessary  "  referen- 
'dam. 

Critics  ought  further  to  note  that  the 
necessity  for  the  referendum  extends  to 
many  laws  which  under  our  English  sys- 
tem would  not  be  called  Reform  Bills,  or 
be  considered  to  effect  any  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  Swiss  Constitution  contains  a 
large  number  of  articles  which  have  no 
reference  to  the  distribution  or  exercise 
of  sovereign  power,  but  which  embody 
general  maxims  of  policy,  or  (it  may  be) 
special  provisions  as  to  matters  of  detail, 
to  which  the  Swiss  attach  great  impor- 
tance, and  which  therefore  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  easily  alterable.  All  the  enact- 
ments, however,  contained  in  the  Consti- 
tution, form,  whatever  be  their  essential 
character,  part  thereof.  No  one  of  them 
can  therefore  be  legally  abolished  or  mod- 
ified without  the  employment  of  the  refer- 
endum. Thus  a  law  which  limited  the 
liberty  of  conscience  secured  by  Article 
49  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  which 
interfered  with  the  liberty  of  the  press 
guaranteed  by  Article  55,  or  which  in  con- 
travention of  Article  65  enacted  that  trea- 
son or  any  political  offence  should  be 
punished  by  death,  would  not,  according 
to  English  ways  of  thinking,  bring  about 
a  constitutional  change ;  but  it  would  un- 
doubtedly modify  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
enacted  without  the  use  of  the  referen* 
dum. 

Laws  which  do  not  affect  the  articles  of 
the  Constitution  come  (or  may  come)  into 
force  on  being  passed  by  the  Federal  Par- 
liament without  the  necessity  for  being 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 

But  in  the  case  even  of  ordinary  legisla- 
tion thirty  thousand  voters,  or  eight  Can- 
tons, may,  within  a  definite  period,  fixed 
by  statute,  after  the  passing  of  any  law, 


demand  that  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Swiss  people  for  approval  or  rejection. 
When  once  this  demand  has  been  duly 
made  the  particular  law,  say  an  Education 
Act,  to  which  it  applies,  must  of  necessity 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  referendum. 
Whether  it  comes  into  force  or  not  de- 
pends on  the  result  of  the  popular  vote. 
There  is,  be  it  observed,  no  need  in  this 
instance  for  obtaining  the  assent  of  the 
majority  of  the  Cantons.  This  referen- 
dum, which  may  or  may  not  be  required 
according  as  it  is  or  is  not  demanded,  is 
called,  in  the  language  of  Swiss  jurists, 
a  "facultative"  or  " optional "  referen- 
dum.* 

The  matter  then  stands  shortly  thus: 
No  change  can  be  introduced  into  the 
Constitution  which  is  not  sanctioned  by 
the  vote  of  the  Swiss  people.  The  Fed- 
eral Assembly,  indeed,  may  of  its  own 
authority  pass  laws  which  take  effect  with- 
out any  popular  vote,  provided  these  laws 
do  not  affect  the  Constitution;  but  it  is 
practically  certain  that  no  enactment  im- 
portant enough  to  excite  effective  opposi- 
tion can  ever  become  law  until  it  has 
received  the  deliberately  expressed  sanc- 
tion of  the  Swiss  people. 

Foreigners  often  miss  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  the  referendum  in  Switzer- 
land, because  they  confuse  it  with  essen- 
tially different  forms  of  appeal  to  the 
people  which  are  known  to  other  countries. 
The  referendum  looks  at  first  sigh,t  like 
a  French  plebiscite,!  but  no  two  institu- 
tions can  be  marked  by  more  essentials- 
differences. 

A  plebiscite  is  a  mass  vote  of  the 
French  people  by  which  a  revolutionary 
or  imperial  executive  obtains  for  its  pol- 
icy, or  its  crimes,  the  apparent  sanction  or 
condonation  of  France.  Frenchmen  are 
asked  at  the  moment,  and  in  the  form 
most  convenient  to  the  statesmen  or  con- 
spirators who  rule  in  Paris,  to  say  ay 
or  no  whether  they  will  or  will  not,  accept 
a  given  constitution  or  a  given  policy. 
The  crowd  of  voters  are  expected  to  reply 

*  It  would  appear  further  that,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice even  where  no  demand  is  made  for  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  the  Federal  Council  or  Ministry  may,  if  it  thinks 
fit,  make  any  ordinary  law  the  subject  of  a  referendum. 

t  See  Maine,  Popular  Government,  pp.  38-41. 
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in  accordance  with  the  wishes  or  the  or* 
ders  of  the  executive,  and  the  expectation 
always  has  met,  and  an  observer  may  con- 
fidently predict  always  will  meet,  with 
fulfilment.  The  plebiscite  is  a  revolu- 
tionary, or  at  least  abnormal,  proceeding. 
It  is  not  preceded  by  debate.  The  form 
and  nature  of  the  question  to  be  submitted 
to  the  nation  is  chosen  and  settled  by  the 
men  in  power.  Rarely  indeed,  when  a 
plebiscite  has  been  taken,  has  the  voting 
itself  been  either  free  or  fair.  Taine  has 
a  strange  tale  to  tell  of  the  methods  by 
which  a  Terrorist  faction,  when  all  but 
crushed  by  general  odium,  extorted  from 
the  country  by  means  of  the  plebiscite  a 
sham  assent  to  the  prolongation  of  revolu- 
tionary despotism.*  The  credulity  of 
partisanship  can  nowadays  hardly  induce 
even  Imperialists  to  imagine  that  the 
plebiscites  which  sanctioned  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire,  which  declared 
Louis  Napoleon  president  for  life,  which 
first  re-established  Imperialism,  and  then 
approved  more  or  less  Liberal  reforms, 
fatal  at  bottom  to  the  imperial  system, 
were  the  free,  deliberate,  carefully  consid- 
ered votes  of  the  French  nation  given 
after  the  people  had  heard  all  that  could 
be  said  for  and  against  the  proposed  inno- 
vation. Grant  that  in  more  than  one  of 
these  cases  the  verdict  of  the  plebiscite 
corresponded  with  the  wish  of  the  nation. 
The  plebiscite  itself  still  remains  without 
value,  for,  at  the  moment  when  the  nation 
was  asked  to  express  the  national  will, 
France  was  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  for 
any  sane  man  to  form  any  other  wish  than 
that  assent  to  the  government's  proposals 
might  remove  all  excuse  for  prolonging  a 
l*riod  of  lawlessness  or  despotism.  It  is 
riasonable  enough  to  believe  that  France 
desired  the  rule  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
But  this  belief  depends  on  the  result  not 
of  Napoleonic  plebiscites,  but  of  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  condition  of  affairs  and  of 
the  state  of  public  opinion.  We  may  be- 
lieve, in  short,  that  the  plebiscite  which 
sanctioned  the  foundation  of  the  empire 
expressed  the  will  of  the  nation,  because 


9  See  Taine,  La  Revolution,  tome  iii. ;  Le  Gouverne- 
ment  Rerolntionnaire,  pp.  551  and  following. 


there  are  rational  grounds  for  believing 
that  France  might  desire  imperial  govern* 
ment.  But  no  one  bases  his  belief  in  the 
desire  for  the  empire  on  the  result  of  the 
plebiscite  which  nominally  sanctioned  its 
establishment.  Deliberation  and  discus* 
sion  are  the  requisite  conditions  for 
rational  decision.  Where  effective  oppo- 
sition is  an  impossibility,  nominal  assent  ^ 
is  an  unmeaning  compliment. 

The  essential  characteristics,  however, 
the  lack  of  which  deprives  a  French  ple- 
biscite of  all  moral  significance,  are  the 
undoubted  properties  of  the  Swiss  refer- 
endum. When  a  law  revising  the  Consti- 
tution is  placed  before  the  people  of 
Switzerland,  every  citizen  throughout  the 
land  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  merits  and  the  demerits  of  the 
proposed  alteration.  The  subject  has  been 
"  threshed  out,"  as  the  expression  goes, 
in  Parliament;  the  scheme,  whatever  its 
worth,  has  received  the  deliberately  given 
approval  of  the  elected  Legislature;  it 
comes  before  the  people  with  as  much 
authority  in  its  favor  as  a  bill  which  in 
England  has  passed  through  both  Houses. 
The  voters  have  been  given  the  opportu- 
nity before  pronouncing  their  decision  of 
learning  all  that  can  be  said  for,  and  (what 
is  still  more  important) all  that  can  be  said 
against,  a  definite  measure,  by  every  man 
who,  either  from  a  public  platform,  or  in 
the  columns  of  the  press,  or  in  private 
conversation,  advocates  or  deprecates  its 
adoption.  The  position  of  the  Swiss  peo- 
ple when  summoned  to  vote  upon  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  is  pretty  much  what 
would  have  been  the  position  of  the  British 
electorate  if,  in  1886,  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
had,  after  ample  discussion  and  amend- 
ment, passed  through  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  thereupon  the  queen,  feeling 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  occasion, 
had  called  upon  the  voters  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  give  an  answer  by  a  mass 
vote  "ay"  or  "no"  to  the  question 
whether  she  should  or  should  not  give  her 
assent  to  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill, 
1886.  Swiss  citizens,  be  it  added,  vote  on 
the  occasion  of  a  referendum  at  least  as 
freely  as  do  English  electors  at  a  general 
election.  Neither  the  Council  nor  thel 
Federal  Assembly  can  constrain  or  inflo- 
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ence  their  votes ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
voters  constantly  reject  measures  referred 
to  them  for  approval.  The  gravest  charge 
brought  against  the  referendum  by  its 
critics,  and  brought  with  much  show  of 
reason,  is  that  it  obstructs  improvement 
Whatever  be  the  force  of  this  criticism, 
the  mere  fact  that  it  can  be  made  with 
plausibility  affords  conclusive  proof  that 
the  referendum  is  a  real  appeal  to  the 
true  judgment  of  the  nation,  and  that  the 
appeal  is  free  from  the  coercion,  the  un- 
reality, and  the  fraud  which  taint  or  vitiate 
a  plebiscite.  The  referendum,  in  short,  is 
a  regular,  normal,  peaceful  proceeding,  as 
unconnected  with  revolutionary  violence 
or  despotic  coercion,  and  as  easily  carried 
out,  as  the  sending  up  of  a  bill  from  the 

^House  of  Commons  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  causes  less  disturbance,  and  probably 
less  excitement,  throughout  the  country 
than  is  occasioned  in  the  United  Kingdom 
by  a  general  election. 

To  an  Englishman  the  idea  naturally 
occurs  that  a  general  election  is  in  its  na- 
ture, though  not  in  its  form,  a  referendum. 
The  idea  is  plausible,  and  falls  in  with 
our  ordinary  way  of  speaking.  We  are 
accustomed  to  say  that  the  passing  of  an 
important  bill  is  finally  determined  by  an 
appeal  to  the  electors ;  that,  for  example, 
the  great  Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  the 
general  election  of  1831 ;  that  the  Irish 
Church  was  disestablished  by  the  verdict 
of  the  electors  in  1868;  or  that  in  1886 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Pritish  people.  This  mode  of  speaking 
contains  in  itself  an  element  of  truth.  A 
general  election  is  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  may  under  peculiar  circumstances 
De  made  to  serve,  though  in  an  awkward 
and  imperfect  manner,  the  purpose  of  a 

'referendum.  But  we  must  not  be  deceived 
by  words.  A  general  election  is  an  appeal 
to  the  people ;  so  also  is  the  exercise  of 
the  referendum ;  but  the  two  appeals  differ 
fundamentally  from  each  other,  and  their 
points  of  difference  are  for  our  present 
purpose  of  vital  consequence. 

An  election,  after  all,  has  for  its  primary 
and  immediate  object  the  appointment  of 
representatives.  It  is  a  choice  of  persons 
or  of  parties ;  it  is  not  a  judgment  on  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  a  proposed  law. 
No  doubt  the  choice  of  members  ap- 
proaches every  day  more  and  more  nearly 
to  a  decision  on  matters  of  policy,  and  at 
tiroes  an  election  really  sanctions  or  vetoes 
proposed  legislation.  The  personal  ele- 
ment,  however,  is  at  every  election  a  mat- 

'ter  of  moment;  a  strong  candidate  may 
Carry  a  seat  by  his  own  individual  strength. 
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The  main  and  avowed  object,  moreover, 
of  electors  in  voting  for  A  rather  than  B, 
is  not  to  determine  whether  a  particular 
bill  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  passed,  but 
whether  the  members  of  a  particular  party 
shall,  or  shall  not,  keep,  or  acquire,  office. 
Thus,  to  take  an  example  from  the  current 
events  of  the  day,  we  all  know  that  at  the 
next  general  election,  whenever  it  occurs, 
the  question  submitted  to  the  electors  will 
not  be  the  advisability  or  impolicy  of 
enacting  a  known  scheme  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  but  the 
expediency  of  keeping  the  Unionists,  or 
of  placing  the  Gladstonians,  in  office.  The 
electors  will  certainly  not  have  before 
them  a  definite  drafted  bill,  which  they  are 
finally  called  upon  to  disallow  or  approve. 
Never  did  an  election  approach  more 
nearly  to  a  referendum  than  that  which 
followed  the  dissolution  of  1831.  The 
country  pronounced  by  a  crushing  major- 
ity in  favor  of  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  bill.  Yet  the  bill  which 
ultimately  became  law  differed  in  impor- 
tant particulars  from  the  first  and  second 
Reform  Bills.  The  crises,  moreover,  when 
as  in  1 83 1  the  vote  of  the  electors  is  de- 
termined almost  wholly  by  their  desire  for 
a  particular  measure,  or  their  aversion  to 
it,  are  of  rare  occurrence.  An  election 
must  be  a  decision  on  general  policy.  It 
is  usually  in  England  an  answer  to  the 
question,  not  whether  a  particular  bill  shall 
become  law,  but  whether  a  given  set  of 
men  shall  govern  the  country.  It  weret 
difficult  in  any  case  to  keep  clear  from  each 
other  questions  of  persons,  of  policy,  and 
of  legislation.  But  our  English  system 
of  government  makes  it  a  certainty  that 
statesmen  of  all  parties  will  do  their  best 
to  confuse  the  issues  which  at  an  election 
are  nominally  submitted  to  the  verdict  of 
the  nation.  A  ministry  will  always,  if 
possible,  dissolve  at  the  moment  when  any 
adventitious  circumstance  enhances  the 
popularity  of  the  Cabinet.  A  success 
abroad,  any  circumstance  which  for  the 
moment  discredits  a  leadingopponent,  any 
sudden  event  which  may  have  raised  the  9 
reputation  of  the  government  or  brought 
odium  upon  the  opposition,  will  be  used 
as  a  means  for  inducing  the  electors  to 
favor  the  ministerial  policy,  and  to  re- 
turn representatives  who  may  support  the 
legislation  recommended  by  the  ministry. 
The  opposition  of  the  day  will  follow  suit. 
Every  accident  which  tells  against  the 
party  in  office,  every  error  or  alleged  error 
of  judgment,  whether  important  or  trifling, 
which  affects  the  momentary  popularity  of 
the    Cabinet  —  the    inconsiderate    utter- 
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ances  of  a  premier,  the  inopportune  sever- 
ity, or  the  undue  leniency,  of  a  home 
secretary  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  the 
badness  of  the  seasons,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  trade  —  are  each  and  all  of  them 
matters  which  respectable  politicians  turn 
to  account  in  the  effort  to  deprive  the 
government  of  the  day  of  public  good-will, 
and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  electors 
from  the  serious  and  substantial  issue 
whether  the  kind  of  legislation  which  is 
opposed  by  the  one,  and  supported  by  the 
other,  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State,  be 
or  be  not  likely  to  benefit  the  country.  It 
were  useless  and  pedantic  to  blame  or  de- 
plore conduct  which,  however  disastrous 
to  the  country,  results  naturally  from  the 
faults  of  human  nature  when  these  vices 
are  fostered  by  a  scheme  of  public  life, 
which  links  indissolubly  together  the  per- 
sonal success  and  influence  of  politicians 
with  the  triumph  of  particular  schemes 
of  legislation.  Nor  is  partisanship  always 
to  blame  for  the  confusion  of  issues 
which    the   public  interest  imperatively 

*  requires  to  be  kept  clear  of  each  other. 
An  election  determines  which  of  two  par- 
ties shall  enjoy  the  advantages,  and  incur 
the  responsibilities,  of  government.  Now 
it  may  well  happen  that  men  of  sense  and 
patriotism  wish,  on  the  whole,  to  keep  a 
particular  body  of  statesmen  in  power, 
whilst  severely  condemning  some  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  these  statesmen  advo- 
cate. These  well-meaning  citizens  are  at 
a  general  election  placed  upon  the  horns 

*-  of  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no 
practical  escape.  They  must  either  ban- 
ish from  office  men  whose  policy  they  in 
many  respects  approve,  or  else  sanction 
the  passing  of  a  law  which  they  believe  to 
be  impolitic.  Contrast  this  state  of  things 
with  the  position  of  the  Swiss  people  when 
appealed  to  by  means  of  the  referendum. 
The  appeal  is  exactly  what  it  purports  to 
be,  a  reference  to  the  people's  judgment 
of  a  distinct,  definite,  clearly  stated  law. 
Every  bill  laid  before  the  Swiss  for  their 
acceptance  has,  be  it  again  noted  —  for 

fthis  is  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon  —  passed  through 
both  Houses  of  the  Federal  Parliament. 
It  has  been  drafted  by  the  Federal  minis- 
try or  Council;  it  has  been  the  object  of 
ample  discussion;  its  fair  consideration 
has  been,  or  certainly  may  be,  secured 
by  all  the  safeguards  known  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary system.  The  referendum  does 
not  hurry  on  a  single  law,  nor  facilitate 
any  legislation  which  Parliamentary  wis- 
dom or  caution  disapproves.  It  merely 
adds  an  additional  safeguard  against  the 


hastiness  or  violence  of  party.    It  is  not 4. 
a  spur  to  democratic  innovation;  it  is  a 
check  placed  on  popular  impatience.* 

If  may  be  worth  adding  that  the  most 
trustworthy  Swiss  authorities  consider  an 
"  obligatory  "  far  preferable  to  an  "  op- 
tional "  referendum ;  the  latter  is  the  result 
of  an  agitation  which  gives  a  character  of 
partisanship  to  the  resulting  referendum. 

The  law  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  is 
laid  before  the  citizens  of  Switzerland  in 
its  precise  terms;  they  are  concerned 
solely  with  its  merits  or  demerits,  their, 
thoughts  are  not  distracted  by  the  neces- 
sity for  considering  any  other  topic.  No 
one's  seat  either  at  the  Council  board  or 
in  the  Assembly  depends  upon  the  law's 
passing.  The  councillors  will  continue 
to  discharge  their  administrative  duties 
whether  the  measures  submitted  to  the 
Swiss  people  are  or  are  not  sanctioned  by 
the  citizens.  The  rejection  of  measures 
approved  by  the  Federal  Parliament  does 
not,  it  would  appear,  injure  the  position 
of  the  majority  by  whom  the  rejected 
schemes  have  been  proposed  or  supported.1'" 
The  Swiss  distinguish  between  men  and 
measures ;  they  send  to  Parliament  the 
members,  say  the  Radicals,  with  whose 
policy  they  on  the  whole  agree,  even 
though  these  representatives  have  carried 
through  Parliament  bills  to  which  the 
Swiss  voters  refuse  their  assent.  This 
fact  is  well  established;  it  is  quite  of  a 
piece  with  the  absolutely  indisputable  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  Swiss  Council, 
or  ministry,  though  they  require  triennial 
re-election  by  the  Federal  Assembly,  hold 
office  by  what  is  practically  a  permanent 
tenure.  All  this  appears  odd  enough  to 
Englishmen.  To  a  stranger  from  China 
or  Persia,  such  as  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  introduced  into  their 
essays  as  the  observer,  critic,  or  satirist 
of  European  customs,  the  habits  of  En- 
glish public  life  may  appear  more  opposed 
to  the  dictates  of  right  reason  than  the 
practice  of  the  Swiss  democracy.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  people  of  Switzer- 
land have  recognized  to  the  full  their  own 
sovereignty,  and  act  in  the  main  on  the 
principles  which  guided  an  English  mon- 
arch during  the  ages  when,  though  Par- 

•  Of  course  in  making  this  statement,  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  right  given  under  Constitutional  Fldlrale,  art. 
iao,  to  fifty  thousand  Swiss  citizens  of  demanding  the 
preparation  of  a  scheme  for  revising  the  Constitution. 
This  right  is  what  Swiss  authors  call  the  initiative,  and 
is  certainly  not  an  essential  part  of  the  referendum. 

A  law  which  has  passed  the  Houses  is  sometimes 

submitted  to  the  people  in  such  a  form  that  the  voters 

may  accept  it  either  wholly  or  in  part,  but  in  general  I 

believe  laws  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  art 

j  voted  upon  as  a  whole. 
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liament  was  the  acknowledged  and  sov- 
ereign legislature  of  the  land,  the  king 
was  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
sovereign  power.  A  Tudor  monarch  re- 
tained valued  servants  in  his  employment, 
even  though  he  rejected  their  advice.  He 
acknowledged  the  legislative  authority  of 
Parliament,  but  he  maintained  his  claim 
to  be  part  of  the  legislature  and  refused 
assent  to  bills  which,  though  passed  by 
the  Houses,  seemed  to  bim  impolitic. 
The  Swiss  people  in  like  manner,  being 
the  true  sovereign  of  Switzerland,  retain, 
in  the  service  of  the  State,  ministers 
whose  measures  the  voters  nevertheless 
often  refuse  to  sanction.  The  Swiss  de- 
mocracy values  the  legislative  ability  of 
the  Federal  Parliament,  but,  like  an  En- 
glish king  of  the  sixteenth  century,  con- 
stantly withholds  assent  from  bills  passed 
by  the  two  Houses.  The  referendum  is 
a  revival  of  the  miscalled  "  veto/'  but  is  a 
veto  lodged  in  the  hands,  not  of  a  sover- 
eign monarch,  but  of  a  sovereign  people. 
Such  a  veto  produces  the  same  effects, 
whatever  be  the  power  by  which  it  is 
exercised.  It  secures  the  Constitution 
against  any  change  which  the  sovereign 
does  not  deliberately  approve ;  it  tends  to 
produce  permanence  in  the  tenure  of 
office  ;  it  undermines  the  strength  of  that 
elaborate  party  system  which  in  England 
vlies  at  the  basis  not  of  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, but  of  government  by  Parlia- 
ment 

n. 

No  vital  change  in  either  the  law  or  the 
customs  of  the  Constitution  would  be  so 
easy  of  introduction  into  England  as  the 
establishment  in  principle  of  the  referen- 
dum, or  of  a  popular  veto  on  any  amend- 
ment or  alteration  in  the  Constitution; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church,  or  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  methods  by  which  this  popular 
veto  might  be  established  are  various  and 
of  different  merit. 

First.  The  House  of  Lords  might  adopt 
a  new  policy  with  regard  to  all  bills  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  peers,  modified  the 
Constitution.  They  might  announce  their 
resolution,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reject 
every  bill,  from  whatever  party  it  might 
proceed,  which  contained  constitutional 
amendments,  until  the  bill,  after  having 
passed  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been 
in  effect  submitted  to  the  electors  at  a 
general  election,  and  had  received  their 
sanction  by  the  return  of  a  decisive  ma- 


jority in  its  favor ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  once  such  a  majority  had  been  ob- 
tained, to  pass  as  a  matter  of  constitutional 
duty  any  bill  which,  being  again  approved 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  substantially 
corresponded  with  the  measure  the  peers 
had  before  rejected,  with  a  view  to  ensur- 
ing its  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the 
nation. 

Such  a  policy,  if  carried  out  with  vigor 
and  impartiality,  would  constitute  the 
House  of  Lords  the  guardian  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  would  involve  a  great  nomi- 
nal sacrifice  of  authority,  but  the  real  loss 
would  be  little  or  nothing,  for  the  peers 
would  exchange  an  unrestricted  veto, 
which  they  cannot  exercise,  for  a  suspen- 
sive veto  which  would  be  real,  because  its 
exercise  would  be  supported  by  popular 
approval. 

This  is  the  easiest  mode  of  establish- 
ing the  referendum.  It  is,  however,  the 
least  satisfactory.  The  act  finally  passed 
after  a  general  election,  would  not  be  the 
bill  on  which  the  nation  had  pronounced  a 
verdict.  What  is  of  far  more  importance, 
a  general  election  is,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  but  an  indifferent  imitation  of  a 
true  referendum. 

Secondly.  Either  House  of  Parliament 
might  petition  the  crown  not  to  assent  to 
the  passing  of  a  particular  bill,  say  for  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church,  or  for 
granting  the  Parliamentary  suffrage  to 
women,  unless  and  until  a  vote  of  the 
electors  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  taken,  and  the  majority  of  the 
electorate  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  crown 
giving  its  assent. 

The  queen  might  further  conceivably 
motu  profirio — £*.,  in  truth,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Cabinet  for  the  time  being  —  an- 
nounce  that  her  Majesty  would  give  or 
refuse  her  assent  to  a  given  bill  which  had 
passed  the  two  Houses,  according  to  the 
results  of  the  votes  given  on  the  matter  by 
the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  use  of  the  royal  prerogative  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  Frank  Hill,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Contemporary.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  new  and  anomalous  ; 
it  would  therefore  be  called  **  unconstitu- 
tional" by  every  man  who  feared  the 
result  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  But 
this  employment  of  the  veto  would  be  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  principles  which 
have  governed  the  growth  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. English  history,  from  a  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  is  little  else  than  a 
record  of  the  transactions  by  which  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  privileges  of  the  people.^ 
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The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  has  do 
doubt  hitherto  been  in  effect  transferred 
from  the  crown  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  now  that  the  true  political  sovereign 
of  the  State  is  the  electorate,  the  crown 
may  rightly  exercise  the  royal  veto,  so  as 
to  ensure  that  changes  in  the  Constitution 
shall  not  be  in  reality  opposed  to  the  will 
of  the  electors.  It  were  impossible  for 
the  queen  to  make  a  more  legitimate  exer- 
tion of  her  prerogative  than  to  use  it  as 
the  means  for  checking  the  arrogance  of 
party  by  ensuring  the  supremacy  of  the 
nation. 

Thirdly.  Parliament  might  insert  in  any 
important  act  (such,  for  example,  as  any 
statute  for  the  repeal  or  modification  of 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland)  the  pro- 
vision that  the  act  should  not  come  into 
force  unless  and  until,  within  six  months 
of  its  passing,  a  vote  of  the  electors 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  had  been 
taken,  and  a  majority  of  the  voters  had 
voted  in  favor  of  the  act. 

Fourthly.  A  general  act  might  be  passed 
containing  two  main  provisions  :  first,  that 
the  act  itself  should  not  come  into  force 
until  sanctioned  by  such  a  vote  of  the  elect- 
ors of  the  United  Kingdom  as  already 
mentioned;  and  secondly,  that  no  future 
enactment  affecting  certain  subjects  — 
eg.i  the  position  of  the  crown,  the  consti- 
tution of  either  House  of  Parliament,  or 
any  part  of  either  of  the  Acts  of  Union  — 
should  come  into  force,  or  have  any  effect, 
uotil  sanctioned  by  such  vote  as  aforesaid 
of  the  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  draft  even  in  out- 
line an  enactment  for  the  introduction  of 
an  appeal  to  the  electors  with  reference  to 
legislation  of  grave  importance.  Any  act 
establishing  a  referendum  would  necessa- 
rily lay  down  the  conditions  on  which  the 
vote  of  the  electors  should  be  taken  and 
the  mode  of  taking  it.  Such  a  statute 
might,  it  is  clear,  make  the  validity  of  the 
law  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  popular 
approval  depend  either  upon  its  obtaining 
in  its  favor  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
electorate,  or  upon  its  obtaining,  as  in 
Switzerland,  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  the  electors  who  actually  vote.  With 
these  and  other  details  no  man  of  sense 
will  at  present  trouble  his  mind ;  what 
needs  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that,  either  by 
the  use  of  the  prerogative,  or  by  direct 
Parliamentary  enactment,  the  referendum 
may  easily  be  introduced  among  the  polit- 
ical institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
it  may  be  introduced  either  in  a  general 
form,  or  experimentally  in  regard  to  a  par- 
ticular enactment.    There  is  no  lack  of 


mechanism  for  achieving  this  object ;  the 
resources  of  the  Constitution  are  infinite. 

Some  theorist  will  object  that  any  act 
introducing  the  referendum  will  have  little 
validity,  since  Parliament  might  by  a  sub- 
sequent statute  undo  its  own  handiwork. 
This  objection,  whatever  be  its  speculative 
force,  is  in  the  particular  case  of  no  practi- 
cal moment.  Any  careful  student  of  the 
Swiss  Constitution  will  perceive  that  the 
Federal  Assembly  might,  under  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Constitution  itself,  occasionally 
dispense  with  or  override  the  referendum.* 
This  possibility  of  rapid  legislation  may 
conceivably  be  of  great  advantage  at  a 
crisis,  which  places  the  existence  of  the 
nation  in  peril.  But  in  Switzerland  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  never  in  fact  over- 
ridden. As  it  is  in  Switzerland,  so  would 
it  be  in  England.  Let  a  popular  veto  be 
established,  and  the  popular  veto  will  com- 
mand respect. 

A  critic  may  again  suggest  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  referendum  is  practically 
impossible,  because  the  change  it  involves 
is  opposed  at  once  to  the  interests  and  to 
the  instincts  of  members  of  Parliament. 
That  the  House  of  Commons  would  cor- 
dially dislike  an  innovation  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  importance  of  the  House  ad- 
mits not  of  dispute.  In  this  one  instance, 
however,  the  feeling  of  members  of  Par- 
liament is  of  small  importance  ;  the  author- 
ity of  the  House  depends  on  the  support 
of  the  electors.  An  appeal  to  the  electo- 
rate, by  whatever  party  and  by  whatever 
means  it  is  introduced,  will  never  offend 
the  electors.  The  rejection  of  a  bill  by 
the  Lords  excites  indignation  because  it 
may  be  represented  as  a  defiance  offered 
by  the  aristocracy  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
But  were  the  crown,  or  the  Lords,  to  pre- 
vent a  bill  coming  immediately  into  force 
solely  for  the  sake  of  submitting  it  to  the 
people  for  popular  approval  or  rejection, 
a  course  of  proceeding  which  would  elicit 
Parliamentary  rhetoric  and  reprobation, 
could  provoke  no  popular  censure.  The 
nation  would  condone  or  applaud  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  nation's  own  sovereignty. 

The  possibility  of  introducing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  referendum  into  English  leg- 
islation admits  not  of  doubt.  The  far 
more  important  question  is  whether  a 
change  of  immense  moment,  which  is  cer- 
tainly feasible,  is  also  expedient. 

III. 
Would  the  introduction  of  the  refer- 
endum into  England  be  of  benefit  to  the 
nation  ? 

1  *  Constitution  Fld&ale,  art  89. 
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This  is  an  inquiry  which  no  competent 
student  of  comparative  politics  will  answer 
off-hand,  or  with  dogmatic  assurance. 

The  assumption  were  rash  that  even  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  recognition  of  the 
popular  veto  on  legislation  is  firmly  estab- 
lished, the  referendum  is  entirely  success- 
ful, and  does  not  produce  evils  which  must 
be  carefully  weighed  against  its  alleged 
beneficial  results  ;  and  though  Conserva- 
tive Swiss  opinion  now,  on  the  whole, 
favors  an  institution  originally  invented 
and  introduced  by  Radicals,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  referendum  is,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  fair-minded  and  competent  judges 
among  the  Swiss,  open  to  criticism  and  to 
censure. 

It  were,  again,  the  rash  est  of  assump- 
tions that  arrangements  which  work  well 
in  Switzerland  are  certain  to  produce  good 
effects  in  England.  The  Swiss  republic 
is  no  ideal  commonwealth.  And  the  expe- 
rience of  more  than  a  century  makes  it  im- 
possible for  honest  thinkers  to, fancy  that 
in  the  world,  either  of  fact  or  of  imagina- 
tion, they  can  discover  some  perfect  con- 
stitution which  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  correction  of  the  vices  to  be  found  in 
existing  politics.  No  man  endowed  with 
a  tithe  of  Montesquieu's  learning  and  sa- 
gacity could  at  the  present  day  treat  the 
institutions  of  any  country  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Constitution  of  England 
was  treated  by  the  author  of  the  ••  Esprit 
des  Lois."  It  were  invidious  to  dwell  on 
the  short-comings  of  that  immortal  work, 
for  modern  critics  are  far  more  likely  to 
neglect  the  vital  truths  contained,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  concealed,  under  the  dogmas 
of  the  French  jurist  than  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  teaching  expressed  in 
formulas  which  have  ceased  to  be  the 
commonplaces  of  the  day.  Yet  the  mis- 
takes of  Montesquieu  contain  a  lasting 
warning.  He  studied  English  institutions 
with  infinite  care,  yet  in  some  points  he 
profoundly  misunderstood  the  Constitu- 
tion which  was  the  object  of  his  intellec- 
tual adoration  and  his  misunderstandings, 
just  because  their  ingenuity  have  misled 
generation  after  generation.  The  errors 
of  Montesquieu  are  not  more  instructive 
than  the  mistakes  made  by  the  greatest 
among  his  disciples.  The  more  minutely 
the  details  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
studied  the  stronger  becomes  the  convic- 
tion of  capable  judges  that  the  genius  of 
Burke  was,  even  when  swayed  by  passion, 
endowed  with  something  of  prophetic  in- 
sight into  the  nature  and  the  perils  of  the 
most  astounding  movement  or  catastrophe 
which,  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation, 


has  convulsed  Europe.  But  every  increase 
in  historical  knowledge,  just  as  it  en- 
hances our  veneration  for  Burke's  insight 
into  the  follies  and  the  vices  of  the  Revo* 
lution,  also  increases  our  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  those  misconceptions  as  to 
Frencn  history  and  character  which,  for 
the  purposes  of  practical  guidance,  made 
his  prophetic  power  all  but  useless. 

We  have  all  now  learnt  that  ccelum 
non  animum  mutant \  if  true  of  individu- 
als, is  profoundly  untrue  of  institutions. 
English  constitutionalism  has  been  trans- 
planted from  its  native  soil  to  every  civil- 
ized land,  but  in  no  single  instance  has  the 
exported  plant  reproduced  the  character- 
istics of  the  original  stock.  Even  if  the 
condition  of  Switzerland  strikingly  resem- 
bled the  state  of  England,  the  referendum 
might  probably  change  its  character  and 
working  when  transplanted  from  the  Al- 
pine republic  to  the  insular  monarchy. 
But  the  two  countries  differ  as  widely 
from  each  other  as  can  any  two  lands, 
each  of  which  is  the  home  of  rational 
freedom.  Switzerland  is  the  smallest  of 
independent  States  ;  her  population  is  less 
than  that  of  London ;  federalism  and  local- 
ism of  an  extreme  type  are  as  natural  to 
the  Swiss  as  they  are  foreign  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  Kingdom.  For- 
tune has  not  given  to  us,  and  no  human 
art  can  create  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  cantons  and  the  communes 
which  are  the  backbone  of  the  Swiss 
political  organization.  In  Switzerland, 
again,  popular  education  has,  reached  a 
level  as  high  as  perhaps  is  attainable  in 
any  modern  European  country ;  the  Swiss 
are,  in  more  points  than  one,  the  Scotch*' 
of  continental  Europe.  The  system  of 
party,  moreover,  which  flourishes  with 
exuberant,  or  ominous,  vigor  in  all  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  the  English  people,  is, 
it  would  seem,  but  incompletely  developed 
in  the  Swiss  Republic.  This  is  a  point 
on  which  a  foreigner  must  speak  with  the 
greatest  caution.  Swiss  institutions,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  check  the  growth  of 
the  party  system  ;  but  the  imperfect  devel- 
opment, not  indeed  of  party  feeling  but  of 
party  organization,  may  well  facilitate  the 
working  of  Swiss  institutions.  Any  thinker 
who  gives  fair  weight  to  these  obvious 
reflections  will  conclude  that  the  success 
of  the  referendum  in  Switzerland  falls  far 
short  of  proof  that  a  similar  institution 
would  work  beneficially  in  England. 
Swiss  experience  is  evidence  that  the 
popular  veto  may,  under  certain  circum-/' 
stances,  produce  good  effects.  This  it 
does  prove ;  but  it  proves  nothing  more. 
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Any  xme  who  wishes  to  weigh  the  expedi- 
ency of  introducing  such  a  veto  into  the 
institutions  of  England  under  forms  and 
limitations  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the 
country,  will  give  less  importance  to  the 
specific  experience  of  Switzerland  than  to 
the  general  arguments  which,  as  things 
now  stand  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
producible  against  and  in  favor  of  direct 
intervention  by  the  electors  in  acts  of  leg- 
islation. He  will  also  find  it  convenient 
to  consider  the  operation  of  the  referen- 
dum in  England,  not  as  a  check  on  legis- 
lation generally,  but  as  a  veto  solely  on 
changes  in  the  Constitution,  or,  at  any 
rate,  on  laws  affecting  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  State,  such  as  the  poor- 
law. 

Two  obvious  objections  lie  against  the 
introduction  of  the  referendum  into  En- 
,  gland. 

The  referendum  diminishes  the  impor- 
tance of  Parliamentary  debate,  and  there- 
by detracts  from  the  influence  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

That  this  must  be  so  admits  of  no  de- 
nial ;  a  veto,  whether  it  be  exercised  by  a 
king  or  by  an  electorate,  lessens  .the 
power  of  the  legislature  whereof  the  bills 
are  liable  to  be  vetoed.  When  Elizabeth 
refused  her  assent  to  half  the  bills  of  a 
session,  the  two  Houses  possessed  noth- 
ing like  the  legislative  authority  which 
they  exercise  under  Queen  Victoria,  who, 
during  her  reign  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
has  never  refused  assent  to  a  bill  passed 
by  Lords,  and  Commons.  If  ever  the 
electors  obtain  authority  to  reject  bills 

f>assed  by  the  Houses,  the  Houses  will 
ose  their  legislati  ve  supremacy.  Debates 
which  are  indecisive  can  never  possess 
the  full  importance,  or  interest,  attached 
to  discussions  which  result  in  final  deci- 
sions. 

Though  the  truth  of  the  allegation  that 
the  referendum  would  diminish  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature  is  undeniable,  its 
practical  importance  may  well  be  exag- 
gerated ;  under  any  system  similar  to  that 
which  exists  in  Switzerland,  no  law  could 

|  be  passed  without  the  full  assent  of  Par- 
liament. The  referendum,  as  already 
pointed  out,  does  not  enable  the  electors 
to  pass  laws  at  their  own  will.  It  is  a 
mere  veto  on  such  legislation  as  does  not 
approve  itself  to  the  electorate.  Debates 
in  Parliament  would  in  any  case  possess 
immense  importance.  The  certainty  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people  might  add  to  the 
reality,  and  increase  the  force,  of  Parlia- 

'  mentary  argument.  No  one  out  of  Bed- 
lam supposes  that  the  results  of  a  division 


are  greatly,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the 
speeches  which  are  supposed  to  convince 
the  House.  Sudden  efforts  of  rhetoric, 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  debate, 
astuteness  in  the  framing  of  an  amend- 
ment, may  on  rare  occasions  (generally  to. 
the  damage  of  the  country)  affect  the 
division  list  But  even  the  outside  pub- 
lic can  conjecture,  before  a  debate  has 
begun,  what  members  will  vote  for  or 
against  the  government;  and  a  "whip" 
can  venture  upon  predictions,  having  far 
more  of  certainty  than  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  conjecture.  If  it  were  certain 
that  the  ultimate  fate  of  a  measure,  say 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
would  finally  turn  not  upon  the  votes  of 
members  of  Parliament,  but  upon  the  votes 
of  outsiders  who  never  took  part  in  the 
hollow  and  artificial  system  of  warfare 
waged  at  Westminster,  it  is  conceivable 
that  speakers  in  Parliament  might  address 
themselves  to  the  task  of  convincing  an 
unseen,  but  more  or  less  dispassionate/ 
audience;  it  is  conceivable  (wild  though 
the  idea  appears)  that  power  of  reasoning 
might  become  a  force  of  some  slight  mo- 
ment even  in  practical  politics.  Swiss 
experience  does  here  a  little  help  us. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  Federal 
Assembly  lacks  weight  or  respectability; 
it  compares  favorably  enough  with  tne 
Sovereign  National  '  Assembly,  which 
makes  and  unmakes  the  ministries  and 
controls  the  destiny  of  France.  That 
"sovereignty  of  Parliament,"  moreover, 
which  Parliamentarians  defend  against 
popular  control  is,  though  a  legal  fact, 
something  of  a  political  fiction.  Worship- 
pers of  power  instinctively  discover  where 
it  is  that  their  idol  has  its  shrine.  Ora- 
tory, rhetoric,  reasoning,  and  adulation  are 
nowadays  addressed  by  politicians  to  the 
electors.  The  electorate  is  king;  the  ref- 
erendum might  turn  out  little  more  than 
the  formal  recognition  of  a  fact  which 
exists,  even  while  men  shut  their  eyes  to 
its  existence. 

An  appeal  in  matters  of  legislation  from 
Parliament  to  the  people  is  (it  may  be 
urged),  on  the  face  of  it,  an  appeal  from 
knowledge  to  ignorance. 

This  objection  to  the  referendum  has 
weighed  heavily  with  Maine  and  thinkers 
of  the  same  school.  Its  weight  cannot  be 
denied,  but  may  be  lessened  by  more  than 
one  reflection. 

This  line  of  attack  on  the  principle  of 
an  appeal  to  the  people  is  an  assault  upon 
the  foundations  of  popular  government.  1 1 
establishes,  indeed,  what  no  one  denies, 
that  nations,  which  have  not  reached  a 
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f  certain  stage  of  development,  are  unfit  for 
democratic  institutions,  and  that  democ- 
racy is  a  form  of  government  which,  at 
best,  is  marred  by  grave  deficiencies.  But 
if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  concede 
that  every  charge  which  reasonable  men 
have  brought  against  popular  sovereignty 
can  be  substantiated  —  and  this  is  to 
grant  a  good  deal  more  than  truth  re- 
quires —  the  concession  does  not  support 
the  inference  that  the  referendum  is  of 
necessity  an  evil.  For  the  matter  to  be 
determined  is  not  whether  democracy  be 
or  be  not  an  admirable  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  quite  different  question, 
whethe#r  in  democratic  countries,  like 
France*,  England*  or  Switzerland,  a  veto 
by  the  electors  on  the  legislation  of  a 
democratic  Parliament,  especially  when 
such  legislation  changes  the  Constitution, 
may  not,  on  the  whole,  have  salutary 
effects.  The  referendum  is  but  a  veto, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  article, 
a  veto  only  on  the  alteration  of  fundamen- 
tal laws.  But  were  this  appeal  to  the 
people  imported  from  Switzerland  to- 
morrow, and  made,  what  no  careful  thinker 
would  at  present  advise,  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  law,  it  would  not  compel  the 
passing  by  Parliament  of  a  single  act 
which  Parliament  might  deem  impolitic. 
Parliament  could  still  maintain  an  institu- 
tion such  as,  say,  the  poor-law,  of  dubious 
popularity,  but  of  undoubted  wisdom. 
What  Parliament  could  not  do  (supposing 
the  referendum  were  applicable  to  the 
poor-laws)  would  be  to  develop  still  fur- 
ther sound,  though  unpopular,  principles 
in  the  administration  of  relief  for  the  poor. 
This  incapacity  would  be  an  evil.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  an  evil  which  already  exists. 
A  modern  Parliament  may  possibly  main- 
tain wise  legislation  enacted  by  the  bold 
statesmanship  of  a  less  democratic  age, 
but  hardly  in  harmony  with  prevalent  sen- 
timentalism.  But  no  modern  Parliament 
will  pass  laws  known  to  offend  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  electors.  This  state  of 
things  may,  or  may  not,  be  lamentable  ;  it 
will  not  be  rendered  worse  by  recognizing 
its  existence.  It  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  there  is  great  danger  in  taking  from 
Parliament  theoretical  authority  certain 
never  to  be  exercised  in  practice.  Against 
this  delusion  it  behoves  us  to  be  specially 
on  our  guard.  The  weakness  of  Englisn 
statesmanship  is  to  retain  names  whilst 
sacrificing  realities ;  the  crown  has  been 
stripped  of  real  authority,  whereof  the 
maintenance  might  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  nation,  by  ministers  who  would 
have    resigned  rather  than  deprive    the 


crown  of  a  single  nominal  prerogative. 
Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  independence  of 
members  of  Parliament,  if  such  indepen- 
dence has  still  any  real  existence,  would 
decline  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  people.  A 
member  might  defy  the  whims  of  local 
busy  bodies,'  or  the  fanaticism  of  benevo- 
lent associations,  if  he  knew  that  his  con- 
duct might  ultimately  be  ratified  by  the 
visible  and  unmistakable  approval*  of  the 
nation. 

No  doubt  the  Parliamentary  opponents 
of  the  referendum  have  in  their  minds  an 
idea  which  does  not  often  in  modern  times 
find  distinct  expression  in  their  speeches. 
They  think,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
electors  well  capable  of  determining  who 
are  the  kind  of  men  fit  to  be  members  of 
Parliament,  are  not  capable  of  determining 
what  are  the  laws  which  members  of  Par-i 
liament  should  pass  or  reject.  This  idea, 
as  we  all  know,  has  been  expressed  in 
various  forms  bv  Burke,  and  by  writers 
whom  Burke  influenced.  Its  substantial 
truth  is,  subject  to  certain  reservations, 
past  dispute,  but  its  applicability  to  the 
circumstances  of  today  is  open  to  the 
gravest  question.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  ceased  to  be  a  body  of  men  to 
whom  the  electors  confide  full  authority  to 
legislate  in  accordance  with  the  wisdom 
or  the  interests  of  members  of  Parliament. 
It  is  really  a  body  of  persons  elected  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  policy  oft 
the  predominant  party.  It  is  not  the  fact 
that  voters  choose  a  respectable  squire  or 
successful  merchant  because  they  know 
him  to  be  a  worthy  man,  and  trust  that  he 
will  legislate  more  wisely  for  them  than 
they  could  for  themselves;  they  elect  a 
member  —  a  worthy  man,  if  they  can  get 
him  —  because  he  pledges  himself,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  to  vote  for  certain  meas- 
ures and  to  support  certain  political  lead- 
ers. Elections  are  now  decided  for  or 
against  the  ministry  accordiog  as  the 
majority  of  the  electors  are  Unionists  or 
Gladstonians.  It  is  idle  to  fancy  that 
what  the  voters  consider  is  simply,  or 
mainly,  the  prudence,  capacity,  or  char-* 
acter  of  their  representative. 

Full  weight  must  be  given  to  the  argu- 
ments against  the  referendum,  but  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  examine  fairly  the 
grounds  on  which  a  fair-minded  man  may 
advocate  the  introduction  into  England  of 
the  popular  veto  on  constitutional  changes. 

These  grounds  are,  when  stated  broadly, 
twofold. 

First,  the  referendum  supplies,  under 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  best,  if  not 
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the  only  possible,  check  upon  ill-consid- 
ered alterations  in  the  fundamental  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

Our  Constitution  stands  in  a  peculiar 
position.  It  has  always  been  from  a  legal 
point  of  view  liable  to  revolution  by  act 
of  Parliament  But  this  liability  has  till 
recent  times  been  little  more  than  a  theo- 
retical risk.  From  1689  down  to,  roughly 
speaking,  1828,  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  land,  though  not  unchangeable,  were 
never  changed.  The  customs  and  feeling 
and  opinion  of  the  age,  no  less  than  the 
interest  of  the  classes  who  alone  exer- 
cised effective  political  authority,  all  told 
against  innovation.  The  idea  of  constant 
Parliamentary  activity  in  the  field  of  leg- 
islation was  unknown  to  Englishmen  till 
'  near  the  era  of  the  Reform  Act  Faction 
was  as  violent  under  George  the  Third  as 
under  Victoria;  it  was  far  more  vicious 
and  cruel  in  the  last  century  than  at  pres- 
ent. But  parties  did  not  seek  power  by 
proposing  alterations  in  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  land.  Serious  states- 
men did  not,  the  moment  they  quitted 
office,  discover  some  new  principle  where- 
of the  adoption  was  to  achieve  the  main 
object  of  restoring  its  advocates  to  power, 
while  it  incidentally  changed  the  compo- 
sition of  the  electoral  body.  A  century 
ago  every  one  admired  the  far-famed  Con- 
stitution of  England,  and  the  advocacy 
even  of  admitted  improvements  repelled 
rather  than  attracted  the  classes  whose 
good-will  conferred  success  on  politicians. 
It  were  far  easier  in  1890  to  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords  than  it  would  have  been 
in  1790  to  disfranchise  Old  Sarum.  The 
change  or  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
was  till  recently  a  slow  and  laborious 
process.  For  nearly  half  a  century  before 
the  passing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act,  every  argument  against  the  penal 
laws  had  been  laid  before  the  public.  It 
took  forty  years  more  to  drive  into  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  the  unanswerable 
objections  to  the  exclusive  maintenance 
of  a  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland. 
Reform,  free  trade,  and  every  important 
,  change  in  national  laws  or  habits,  has  till 
recently  been  the  fruit  of  agitation  as  long 
as  it  was  laborious.  This  agitation  was 
an  evil  in  itself  and  the  parent  of  evils, 
but  it  was  the  visible  sign  of  the  strength 
of  the  barriers  opposed  to  innovation. 
The  state  of  the  world  has  now  entirely 
altered.  The  authority  of  the  crown,  the 
influence  of  the  nobility,  our  old  party 
system  grounded  on  aristocratic  connec- 
tion, the  predominance  of  a  prudent  and  j 
moneyed  middle-class,  are  matters  of  the  i 


past.  The  barriers  which  used  to  limit 
the  exercise  of  unbounded  authority  by  a 
Parliamentary  majority  are  all  broken 
down.  What  is  more  serious,  change  has 
become  the  order  of  the  day.  An  age 
devoid  of  the  genuine  revolutionary  en- 
thusiasm which  a  century  ago  carried 
away  the  best  minds  in  Europe,  is  also 
devoid  of  the  conservative  instincts  or 
passion  which  saved  England  from  suc- 
cumbing to  the  fanaticism  or  violence  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Everything  is 
now  deemed  changeable,  and  there  is 
nothing  from  the  crown  downwards  which 
Parliament  cannot  legally  change.  The 
experience  of  1886  has  taught  the  country 
one  lesson  which  will  be  remembered 
when  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  is  at 
an  end.  A  bill  which  in  effect  repealed 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  might  con- 
ceivably have  become  law  without  the 
country  having  ever  expressed  assent  to  a 
change  amounting  to  a  constitutional  rev- 
olution. The  measure,  moreover,  which 
might  have  been  carried  in  1886,  is  one 
which,  as  regards  its  most  important  pro- 
vision, is  now  in  1890  neither  advocated 
nor  defended  by  Gladstonian  Home 
Rulers.  A  calm  critic,  indeed,  may  doubt 
whether  the  bill  of  1886  would  not  lose 
its  one  merit  by  the  omission  of  the 
clauses  which  excluded  Irish  members 
from  the  British  Parliament  With  this 
matter  we  need  not  concern  ourselves. 
The  noteworthy  point  is  that  in  1886  Par- 
liament might  have  passed  a  law  which, 
if  reproduced  in  the  same  form  in  1890, 
would  assuredly  be  vetoed  on  an  appeal 
to  the  people.  Here  we  come  to  the  root' 
of  the  whole  matter.  Englishmen  have, 
in  accordance  with  our  curious  system  of 
bit-by-bit  reform,  at  last  established  a  de«* 
mocracy  without  establishing  those  safe- 
guards which  in  avowedly  democratic 
commonwealths,  such  as  the  United  States 
or  Switzerland,  protect  the  Constitution 
from  sudden  changes,  and  thus  ensure 
that  every  amendment  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  land  shall  receive  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  people ;  the  object,  be  it 
noted,  of  these  safeguards  is  not  to  thwart 
the  wishes  of  the  democracy,  but  to  ensure 
that  a  temporary,  or  factitious,  majority 
shall  not  override  the  will  of  the  nation. 

The  time  may  come  when  Englishmen 
may  borrow  from  America  the  constitu- 
tional provisions  which,  by  delaying  al- 
terations in  the  Constitution,  protect  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  to  frame 
a  written  and  rigid  Constitution  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day  or  of  a  year.  Whether  in 
England  such  a  polity  when  framed  would 
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answer  its  purpose,  is,  moreover,  a  ques- 
tion not  to  be  answered  without  most 
careful  consideration.  Meanwhile  the  ref- 
erendum, which  might  be  introduced  with 
comparative  ease,  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  might  be  introduced  as  an  ex- 
periment,  supplies  the  very  kind  of  safe- 
guard which  all  true  democrats  feel  to  be 
required.  It  is  an  institution  which  ad- 
tmirably  fits  a  system  of  popular  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  only  check  on  the 
predominance  of  party  which  is  at  the 
same  time  democratic  and  conservative. 
It  is  democratic,  for  it  appeals  to  and 
,  protects  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  it 
is  conservative,  for  it  balances  the  weight 
of  the  nation's  common  sense  or  inertia 
against  the  violence  of  partisanship  and 
the  fanaticism  of  reformers.  This  check 
has  one  pre-eminent  recommendation,  not 
possessed  by  any  of  the  artful,  or  ingen- 
ious, devices  for  strengthening  the  power 
of  a  second  chamber,  or  placing  a  veto 
in  the  hands  of  a  minority.  Its  applica- 
tion does  not  cause  irritation.  If  the 
Lords  reject  a  bill  people  demand  the 
reform  of  the  peerage ;  if  the  French  Sen- 
ate (a  popularly  elected  body)  hesitates  to 
approve  a  revision  of  the  Constitution,  the 
next  scheme  of  revision  contains  a  clause 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Senate.  Popular 
pride  is  roused,  voters  are  asked  to  make 
it  a  point  of  honor  that  a  measure,  which 
an  aristocratic  or  select  chamber  has 
rejected,  shall  be  carried.  A  bill's  rejec- 
tion turns  into  a  reason  for  its  passing 
into  law.  Should  a  regular  appeal  to  the 
electors  result  in  the  rejection  of  a  bill 
•passed  by  Parliament,  this  childish  irrita- 
tion becomes  an  impossibility.  The  peo- 
ple cannot  be  angered  at  the  act  of  the 
.people. 

Secondly,  the  referendum  tends  to  sever 
legislation  from  politics. 

That  this  separation  is  in  itself  desira- 
ble is  a  matter  almost  past  dispute.  It 
were  hard  to  find,  I  will  not  say  valid  argu- 
ments, but  even  plausible  fallacies,  in 
favor  of  the  position  that  the  passing  of 
an  important  law  should  depend  upon 
circumstances  which  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  the  nature  or  the  terms  of 
the  enactment.  It  cannot,  to  take  an  ex- 
ample from  recent  Swiss  legislation,  be 
reasonable  «that  a  law,  restoring  the  pen- 
alty of  capital  punishment  for  murder, 
should  be  passed,  or  rejected,  because  of 
the  popularity  or  the  unpopularity  of  the 
politicians  by  whom  the  measure  is  pro- 
posed. The  referendum  is  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  elementary  but  irapor- 
I  tant  principle  that  in  matters  of  legislation 
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patriotic  citizens  ought  to  distinguish  be-^ 
tween  measures  and  men.  This  distinction 
the  Swiss  voters  have  shown  themselves 
fully  capable  of  drawing.  They  have,  as 
already  pointed  out,  rejected  legislative 
propositions  made  to  them  by  leaders  of 
whos>ej>fi!icy  on  the  whpje^thexapproved. 
Whoever  studies  with"  care^Adams's  ac- 
couot  of  the  referendum  will  think  it 
doubtful  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  Swiss 
people  have  not  shown  a  good  deal  of 
sound  sense  in  the  use  of  their  legislative 
veto.  Let  it  be  granted,  however,  what  is 
more  than  possible,  that  the  electors  have 
in  some  cases  exhibited  less  enlighten- 
ment than  their  representatives.  Still  it 
is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  immense 
benefit  which  in  the  long  run  accrues  to  a 
people  from  the  habit  of  treating  legisla-j 
tion  as  a  matter  to  be  determined  not  by 
the  instincts  of  political  partisanship,  but 
by  the  weight  of  argument  The  referen- 
dum is,  or  may  be,  an  education  in  the 
application  of  men's  understandings  to  the 
weightiest  of  political  concerns  —  namely, 
the  passing  of  laws  —  such  as  is  abso- 
lutely unobtainable  by  voters,  who  have 
been  trained  to  think  that  their  whole  duty 
as  citizens  consists  in  supporting  the  Con- 
servative or  the  Radical  party,  and  in 
their  blind  acceptance  of  every  proposed 
enactment  which  happens  to  form  part  of 
the  party  platform. 

The  referendum,  however,  it  is  some- 
times suggested,  will,  if  introduced  into 
England,  be  at  best  but  a  useless  innova- 
tion. English  politics,  it  is  argued,  are 
already  subject  to  the  predominant  influ- 
ence of  party.  Voters  will  always  adhere 
to  their  party  programme,  and  the  men 
who,  at  a  general  election,  will  give  a 
Tory,  or  a  Liberal,  vote,  would,  on  a  ref- 
erendum, unhesitatingly  support  any  law 
carried  through  Parliament  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury or  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

This  reasoning  undoubtedly  contains 
an  element  of  truth.  The  party  system 
would  for  a  long  time,  at  any  rate,  often 
vitiate  the  working  of  the  referendum. 
But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the 
electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the* 
question  whether  they  would  pass,  or  re- 
ject, a  particular  law,  would  always  have 
the  same  result  as  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies, at  a  general  election,  or  the 
question  whether  they  would  send  up  to 
Parliament  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal 
majority. 

The  differences  between  the  two  ap- 
peals are  most  important.  The  electors 
voting  for  members  in  different  constitu- 
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encies  are  a  very  different  body  from  the 
electors  voting  en  masse  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  persons,  in  the 
second  place,  who  vote  at  an  election,  and 
who  would  vote  on  a  referendum,  need 
not  necessarily,  and  indeed  would  not 
probably,  be  exactly  the  same.  There 
exist,  it  may  well  be  suppdsed,  large  bod- 
ies o£  electors  who,  while  taking  little 
part  in  current  politics,  especially  in  places 
where  they  happen  to  be  in  a  minority, 
would  record  their  votes  with  regard  to  a 
given  law  of  which  thev  knew  the  impor- 
tance, and  which  was  tne  subject  of  their 
strong  and  deliberate  approval  or  condem- 
nation. The  question  lastly  submitted 
for  decision  at  an  election  is  of  a  totally 
different  kind  from  the  question  submitted 
for  decision  on  a  referendum.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  asked  which  of  two  men,  for 
^neither  of  whom  you  have  any  liking, 
shall  represent  you,  or  misrepresent  you, 
in  Parliament,  and  another  to  be  asked 
whether  you  approve  of  a  law,  say  for 
disestablishing  the  Church  of  England,  or 
for  repealing  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ire- 
land. There  is  at  least  nothing  absurd  or 
irrational  in  the  anticipation  that  citizens 
who  did  not  care  to  answer  the  first  in- 
quiry at  all  might  answer  the  second  with 
a  peremptoriness  and  unanimity  surprising 
to  politicians.  No  phenomenon  is  more 
curious  than  the  divergence  which,  in  all 
countries  enjoying  representative  institu- 
tions, is  apt  to  exist  between  Parliamentary 
opinion  and  popular  convictions.  Even 
as  things  now  are,  careful  observers  con- 
jecture that  measures,  which  it  were  hardly 
possible  even  td  propose  in  Parliament, 
might  not  displease  the  electors,  whilst  pro- 
posals which  command  strong  Parliamen- 
tary support  might  not  stand  the  ordeal  of 
a  popular  vote.  Small  would  be  the  support 
which  Parliament  would  give  to  one  of  the 
most  salutary  reforms  conceivable  —  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  seats  to  be 
filled  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  for  asserting  that  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  object  to  a  change 
which  reduced  the  houses  of  Parliament 
to  something  like  the  size  of  the  houses 
of  Congress.  Every  year  the  likelihood 
increases  that  Parliament  will  grant  the 
electoral  franchise  to  women.  Yet  even 
those  who,  in  common  with  the  present 
writer,  look  with  no  disfavor  on  this  re- 
form, may  gravely  doubt  whether  it  would, 
on  a  referendum,  command  the  approval 
of  the  electorate.  There  always  have 
been,  and  there  are,  questions  which  inter- 
est politicians,  but  hardly  interest  the  peo- 


ple. No  historian  would  pledge  himself 
to  the  assertion  that,  between  1832  and 
1865,  the  electors  cared  deeply  for  the 
reform  of  Parliament.  Yet  during  that 
period  statesmen  promised,  or  produced, 
more  than  one  Reform  Bill.  We  all  know 
that  the  so-called  religious  question  has 
in  the  hands  of  politicians  impeded  efforts 
to  establish  or  extend  popular  education. 
Yet  well-informed  persons  will  sometimes 
assert  that  ordinary  parents  look  with  great 
indifference  on  a  controversy  which  ex- 
cites bitter  contention  among  the  mem- 
bers, of  all  parties,  by  whom  these  parents 
are  represented.  From  whichever  side 
the  matter  be  looked  at,  the  conclusion 
becomes  more  than  probable  that  the  re- 
sults of  a  referendum  would,  occasionally 
at  least,  be  utterly  different  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  general  election,  and  that  the 
electors,  when  consulted  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  passing  a  definite  law,  might 
break  through  the  bonds  of  party  allegi- 
ance to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  own 
prejudices  or  common  sense. 

The  popular  veto  on  constitutional 
changes  which  freed  electors  from  bond- 
age to  the  party  system  might  also  promote 
the  straightforwardness  of  English  states- 
manship. As  things  at  present  stand,  the 
position  of  a  statesman,  forced  to  surrender  | 
a  policy  which  he  feels  does  not  approve 
itself  to  the  nation,  is  full  of  awkwardness. 
We  all  admit  that  a  political  leader  must, 
sooner  or  later,  shape  his  course  of  action 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  country. 
No  one  blames  Peel  for  his  loyal  accept- 
ance of  the  Reform  Act;  no  one  now 
thinks  the  worse  of  Lord  Derby  for  having 
in  1852  acquiesced  in  the  national  resolve 
to  maintain  free  trade.  Unfortunately, 
legitimate  changes  of  conduct  are  apt  un- 
der our  present  system  to  bear  the  appear- 
ance of  dubious  changes  in  opinion.  It 
may  often  be  a  doubtful  matter  whether 
on  a  particular  subject  the  country  has,  or 
has  not,  pronounced  a  final  verdict.  As 
the  tenure  of  office  is,  or  may  be,  immedi- 
ately connected  with  a  minister's  success 
in  carrying  a  given  bill  through  Parlia- 
ment, there  is  great  difficulty  in  his  re- 
nouncing legislation  proposed  by  himself, 
when  he  finds  the  country  will  not  support* 
his  bill,  without  his  at  least  incurring  the 
charge  of  undue  tenacity  in  clinging  to 
office.  The  reference  of  a  particular  law, 
say  a  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  to  the 
people  for  approval  or  rejection,  would 
greatly  increase  the  freedom, and  improve 
the  moral  position  of  the  minister  who 
advocated  the  measure.  If  the  bill  were 
accepted,  things  would  stand  exactly  as 
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they  do  now  when  a  bill  finally  passes  into 
an  act.  If  it  were  rejected,  the  minister 
could,  like  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Coun- 
cil, accept  the  rejection  as  a  final  expres- 
sion of  the  nation's  will.  It  would  soon 
be  felt  that  he  might  with  perfect  honesty 
pursue  the  course  which  would  now  be 
taken  by  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Council. 
He  need  not  pretend  that  his  opinion  is 
altered ;  he  might  say  openly  that  he  still, 

•as  a  matter  of  opinion,  thought  his  Reform 
Bill  wise  and  politic.  But  ne  might  also 
say  that  it  was  a  matter  on  which  the 
nation  was  the  final  judge,  and  that  he 
accepted  the  nation's  decision.  In  all  this 
there  would  be  no  pretence  at  conversion  ; 
there  would  simply  be  a  pledge  as  to  con- 
duct. The  minister  might,  if  still  supported 
by  Parliament,  continue  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  country  as  honorably  as  Peel 
held  office  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  or  as  a  servant  of  the  crown  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  remained  in  the  service 
of  the  queen  even  though  her  Majesty 
had,  on  some  high  matter  of  state,  rejectee! 
his  advice. 

The  modification  in  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility  which  would, 
certainly,  sooner  or  later,  be  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  the  referendum,  must, 
to  all  devotees  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment by  party,  seem  a  fatal  objection  to 

'the  suggested  innovation.  Of  specula- 
tions which  have  some  family  similarity 
to  the  ideas  propounded  in  this  article, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Morley  (whose  zeal  for 

'  party  takes  me  by  surprise)  warns  us  that 
they  "  must  be  viewed  with  lively  suspi- 
cion by  everybody  who  believes  that  party 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  wholesome 
working  of  Parliamentary  government." 
To  this  suspicion  all,  who  call  attention  to 
the  merits  of  the  referendum,  are,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  obnoxious.  The  plain  truth 
must  be  stated.  The  party  system,  what- 
ever its  advantages,  and  they  are  not  in- 
significant, is  opposed  to  the  sovereignty 

I  of  the  people,  which  is  the  fundamental 
dogma  of  modern  democracy.  That  sys- 
tem throws  the  control  of  legislation  first 
into  the  hands  of  a  party,  and  then  into 
the  hands  of  the  most  active  or  the  most 
numerous  section  of  that  party.  But  the 
part  of  a  party  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a 
mere  fraction  of  the  nation.  The  principle 
of  the  referendum,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  place,  at  any  rate  as  regards  important 
legislation,  parties,  factions,  and  sections 
under  the  control  of  the  national  majority. 
The  creation  of  a  popular  veto  is  open,  it 
must  be  frankly  admitted,  to  grave  objec- 
tions. The  consideration,  however,  which, 


more  than  any  other,  may  commend  it  to 
the  favorable  attention  of  thoughtful  men, 
is  its  tendency  to  revive,  in  democratic 
societies,  the  idea  which  the  influence  of 
partisanship  threatens  with  death,  that 
allegiance  to  party  must  in  the  minds  of 
good  citizens  yield  to  the  claims  of  loyalty 
to  the  nation.  • 

Let  none  of  my  readers  suppose  that  my 
object  in  writing  this  article  is  directly, 
or  decisively,  to  recommend  the  adoption 
in  England  of  the  Swiss  referendum.  My 
object  is  simply  to  show  that  there  is  much 
more  to  be  said  for,  no  less  than  against, 
the  popular  veto  than  English  thinkers 
are  generally  ready  to  admit.  The  time 
approaches  when  we  may  import  from  the 
United  States  the  *•  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion," which  in  the  domain  of  politics  is 
by  far  the  most  valuable  result  of  Ameri- 
can inventiveness.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  ought  all  to  consider  the  possible 
expediency  of  introducing  into  England 
that  appeal  to  the  people  which  is  by  far 
the  most  original  creation  of  Swiss  de- 
mocracy. 
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CHAPTER  XVH. 
ARCHDALE  IS  INCONSIDERATE. 

Marcia  had  been  determined  to  get 
her  own  .way,  but  she  had  not  expectedto 
get  it  with  quite  so  much  ease  and  de* 
spatch,  and  when  she  sat  down  alone  to 
think  over  her  new  position  and  prospects, 
her  heart  failed  her  a  little.  She  had  no 
feeling  of  compunction  as  regarded  her 
husband,  nor  any  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom 
— at  all  events,  the  necessity  —  of  the 
step  which  had  been  taken ;  yet  it  was  a 
prodigious  step,  entailing  all  sorts  of  un- 
certain consequences,  so  that  her  sensa- 
tions were  somewhat  akin  to  those  of  an 
explorer  who,  after  long  marches,  finds 
himself  at  last  upon  the  shore  towards 
which  he  has  been  toiling,  and  sees  before 
him  the  broad  ocean  stretching  away  as 
far  as  his  eye  can  reach.  In  what  kind  of 
craft  was  sne  about  to  commit  herself  to 
the  perils  and  chances  of  the  deep  ?  One 
thing  was  obvious,  that  it  would  require 
careful  and  skilful  handling.  Henceforth 
strangers  would  fight  shy  of  her ;  old  ac- 
quaintances would  happen  to  be  looking 
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at  something  interesting  in  the  opposite 
direction  when  she  approached ;  wherever 
she  went  she  would  be  known  as  a  woman 
who  had  been  unfortunate  in  her  domestic 
relations,  which  is  almost  as  heavy  a 
weight  to  carry  as  that  of  poverty,  and  a 
heavier  one  than  that  of  personal  uncome- 
liness. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  she  did  not  labor 
under  either  of  the  latter  disadvantages, 
for  she  had  ^1,500  a  year  of  her  own,  and 
her  mirror  still  reflected  the  image  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman.  It  reflected 
also  the  image  of  one  who  was  sad  and 
perplexed,  and  perhaps  a  trifle  shame- 
faced. Why  was  she  leaving  her  hus- 
band? Because  he  was  hard  and  cold, 
because  he  did  not  care  for  her,  and  be- 
cause he  had  insulted  her  by  unworthy 
suspicions  ?  Marcia  was  not  much  in  the 
habit  of  asking  herself  direct  questions, 
or  of  returning  straightforward  answers 
when  she  did  so,  but  now,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  she  put  herself  in  the  witness- 
box,  and  could  not,  or  did  not,  blink  the 
truth.  Eustace  might  have  treated  her 
badly,  and  indeed  she  thought  that  he 
had ;  but  she  had  borne  with  him  for 
many  years,  and  could  have  gone  on  bear- 
ing with  him  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  if 
she  had  not  lost  her  heart  to  another  man. 
It  was  her  love  for  Archdale  that  had 
rendered  a  rupture  inevitable,  and  in  this 
moment  of  candid  introspection  she  ac- 
knowledged it.  She  resolved,  however, 
that  Archdale  himself  should  never  know 
this.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  break  with  him.  Even  if  he  had 
been  no  more  to  her  than  the  friend  that  he 
ostensibly  was,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  her,  under  the  changed  conditions  of 
her  life,  to  continue  upon  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  him  and  avoid  giving  grounds 
for  those  scandalous  rumors  of  which  it 
must  henceforth  be  her  chief  endeavor  to 
steer  clear.  Cost  her  what  it  might,  she 
must  say  farewell  to  him  and  to  all  that  for 
some  time  past  had  made  the  world  bright 
to  her.  As  her  plans  for  the  future  became 
more  matured,  she  began  to  see  how  this 
might  roost  easily  be  done.  That  evening 
she  told  Mr.  Brett,  who  listened  to  her 
with  frigid  courtesy,  that  she  did  not  con- 
template setting  up  an  establishment  im- 
mediately in  London  or  elsewhere. 

"  It  will  be  less  disagreeable  for  both  of 
us,"  she  said,  "  if  I  do  things  by  degrees, 
and  leave  England  for  the  present.  Peo- 
ple will  soon  forget  us  and  stop  talking 
about  us.  I  thought  of  going  to  Italy  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  perhaps  spend- 
ing next  summer  in  Switzerland." 
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"  I  dare  say  that  would  be  a  good  plan," 
Mr.  Brett  replied. 

"  My  being  abroad  would  not  prevent 
Willie's  coming  to  me  for  half  of  his  holi- 
days, would  it  ?  Of  course  I  would  gladly 
pay  his  travelling  expenses." 

14  Thank  you ;  but  if  you  will  refer  to 
the  paper  which  I  drew  up  for  your  guid- 
ance, you  will  see  that  I  have  preferred  to 
undertake  charges  which,  according  to  my 
view,  belong  more  properly  to  me  than  to 
you.  I  can  only  relinquish  control  over 
my  son  to  the  extent  agreed  upon  between 
us ;  that  is,  that,  so  far  as  is  found  practi- 
cable, he  shall  be  as  much  with  you  as 
with  me.  As  regards  the  Easter  holidays, 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  worth  while 
for  him  to  travel  so  far  as  to  Italy.  I 
would  therefore  suggest  that  he  should 
pass  that  vacation  either  in  London  or 
with  his  uncle  and  aunt,  who  have  kindly 
intimated  their  readiness  to  receive  him, 
and  that,  as  a  set-off,  he  should  be  left  to 
you  for  the  whole  of  the  summer  holidays. 
The  bargain  is,  I  think,  not  an  unfair  one ; 
but  I  merely  put  it  forward  for  your  ap- 
proval. In  this,  as  in  all  other  particulars, 
you  may  rely  upon  my  adhering  to  the 
strict  letter  of  our  agreement." 

Marcia  closed  with  the  offer  unhesitat- 
ingly. To  have  her  boy  with  her  for  six 
clear  weeks  in  the  summer  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  than  to  catch  a  mere  ten 
days'  glimpse  of  him  in  April ;  besides, 
she  had  a  disinclination  to  face  Willie  just 
at  first ;  she  wanted  him  and  everybody  . 
to  grow  accustomed  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  to  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  her  weekly  letter  to  him  she 
only  said  that  she  was  going  abroad  for  a 
long  time  and  could  not  be  at  home  for 
Easter,  but  that  it  had  been  arranged  that 
he  should  join  her  in  Switzerland  in  July, 
"  and  then  we  will  have  a  really  good  time 
together.  I  have  got  a  little  calendar,  and 
I  shall  begin  marking  off  the  days  at  once. 
I  haven't  had  the  heart  to  count  them, 
only  I  see  that  they  fill  six  columns.  But 
never  mind ;  the  longer  we  have  to  wait 
the  happier  we  shall  be  when  all  these 
weary  weeks  have  been  swept  away  into 
the  past  and  are  done  with." 

When  Marcia  had  finished  this  letter 
she  had  a  rather  more  difficult  one  to 
write ;  but  that  also  she  accomplished, 
after  wasting  a  good  many  sheets  of  paper 
over  it. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Archdale,  — 

"  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assume  that 
you  will  be  interested  in  hearing  about 
something  which  is  of  very  serious  inter- 
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est  and  importance  to  me ;  but,  in  any 
case,  I  should  have  been  obliged  to  write 
to  you  for  reasons  which  I  will  explain 
presently.  It  will  not  be  a  surprise  to 
you  to  be  told  that  my  husband  and  I  have 
decided  to  live  apart  for  the  future.  We 
could  not  have  gone  on  much  longer  as. 
we  have  been  doing  lately ;  and  although 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  against 
separations,  there  is  still  more  to  be  said 
against  chaining  together  two  people  who 
cannot  speak  to  one  another  without  dis- 
agreeing. Of  course  there  has  been  a 
special  cause  which  has  brought  matters 
to  a  climax  in  our  case,  and  what  that  is 
you  can  easily  guess.  I  would  not  allude 
to  it  if  I  did  not*  feel  that  we  are  good 
friends  enough  to  dispense  with  affecta- 
tion, and  if  I  did  not  think  that  I  ought  to 
give  you  a  reason  for  the  request  which  I 
am  compelled  to  make.  It  is  that  you 
will  not  attempt  to  see  me  or  speak  to  me 
again.  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  will 
not  misunderstand  my  motives.  I  shall 
probably  miss  you  a  great  deal  more  and 
for  a  much  longer  time  than  you  will  miss 
me  ;  but,  after  all  that  has  passed,  I  could 
not  dare  to  give  my  sister-in-law  and  others 
an  excuse  for  saying  horrid  things  about 
you  and  me ;  so  the  best  plan  is  to  break 
off  our  friendship  altogether.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  it  must  be  so. 

"In  a  few  days  I  shall  start  for  Italy, 
and  I  think  I  shall  most  likely  remain 
abroad  for  at  least  a  year.  Hoping  that 
you  will  not  quite  forget  me  and  thanking 
you  for  all  your  kindness  and  sympathy 
with  me  in  my  troubles, 
"  I  am, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Marcia  Brett." 

On  reading  over  this  composition,  Mar- 
cia was  by  no  means  pleased  with  it ;  but, 
as  many  other  writers  have  to  do  in  the 
case  of  their  compositions,  she  made  the 
best  of  it,  because,  unsatisfactory  though 
it  was,  she  did  not  see  how  it  could  be 
improved  upon.  For  some  reasons  she 
could  have  wished  it  to  be  warmer,  for 
others  she  would  have  preferred  it  to  be 
colder ;  unquestionably  it  might  have  been 
better  expressed.  She  supposed,  however, 
that  it  would  serve  its  purpose.  What 
that  purpose  was  may  not  have  been  ab- 
solutely clear  to  her  mind;  but  if  she 
knew  anything  of  Archdale,  she  must 
surely  have  known  that  he  would  not  sub- 
mit to  be  banished  from  her  presence  for- 
ever without  a  struggle. 

And  in  fact  the  very  next  post  brought 
her  a  positive  assurance   to   that  effect. 


Archdale's  letter  was  brief,  but  eloquent, 
and  although  there  was  not  a  word  of  love 
in  it,  it  breathed  of  nothing  else.  He  did 
not  protest  very  much  against  her  decla- 
ration that  their  friendship  must  cease ; 
he  seemed  to  look  upon  the  idea  as  one  so 
impossible  of  execution  as  to  be  hardly 
worth  discussing.  What  he  evidently 
dreaded  was  that  she  would  hurry  away 
from  England  without  according  him  a 
farewell  interview,  and  it  was  in  appealing 
to  her  not  to  be  guilty  of  such  inhumanity 
that  his  most  impassioned  phrases  were 
employed.  He  wound  up  by  begging  her 
to  appoint  some  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

Now,  this  was  not  a  very  easy  request 
to  refuse ;  but  perhaps  refusal  was  ren- 
dered a  shade  more  easy  to  Marcia  by  the 
writer's  thinly  veiled  anticipation  that  it 
would  be  granted.  Although  she  could 
forgive  Archdale  anything,  she  was  not 
desirous  of  letting  nim  know  how  com- 
pletely he  had  obtained  the  mastery  over 
her  heart,  and  she  scarcely  dared  even  to 
write  to  him  again,  lest  she  should  betray 
what  it  was  so  essential  to  conceal.  Yet, 
feeling  that  absolute  silence  would  be 
almost  too  cruel,  she  bethought  her  of  a 
middle  course,  and  despatched  the  follow- 
ing telegram  :  "  Sorry  I  cannot  do  as  you 
wish."  That,  surely,  was  curt  enough  and 
cold  enough,  without  being  downright 
brutal.  He  would  understand  now  that 
any  further  attempt  to  break  down  her 
resolution  would  be  useless;  perhaps  he 
would  also  understand  what  it  had  cost 
her  to  adhere  to  that  resolution.  Having 
thus  burnt  her  ships,  Marcia  locked  her- 
self into  her  bedroom  and  cried  for  an 
hour. 

Archdale  was  not  a  man  of  much 
strength  of  mind  or  perseverance  ;  but  for 
that  very  reason  opposition  to  his  wishes 
always  aroused  such  determination  as  he 
possessed,  and  this  unlooked-for  obstinacy 
on  Marcia's  part  had  the  effect  of  making 
him  inwardly  register  a  vow  that  he  would 
see  her  before  she  left  London,  even 
though  he  should  have  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
treme measure  of  ringing  her  husband's 
door-bell  for  that  purpose.  But  no  such 
act  of  audacity  proved  to  be  required.  It 
was  growing  dusk  on  the  following  even- 
ing when  Marcia,  who  had  been  shopping 
and  paying  bills,  was  intercepted,  as  she 
alighted  from  her  brougham  in  Cornwall 
Terrace,  by  a  gentleman,  who  raised  his 
hat  and  said,  "  May  I  speak  to  you  for  one 
moment,  Mrs.  Brett?" 

"  I  cannot  ask  you  to  come  in,"  she  an- 
swered hurriedly.  "  I  told  you  —  I  thought 
you  would  have  understood  —  " 
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"Oh,  I  understood,"  answered  Arch- 
dale;  "but  I  did  not  acquiesce  —  how 
could  I  ?  1  have  been  loitering  up  and 
down  here  for  the  best  part  of  two  hours 
upon  the  chance  of  seeing  you,"  he  added, 
44  and  I  don't  think  you  can  be  so  cruel  as 
to  refuse  me  five  minutes  of  your  time.  It 
isn't  a  great  deal  to  ask." 

The  hall  door  had  been  opened,  and  the 
light  streamed  out  upon  the  pavement  and 
upon  Marcia's  irresolute  face.  She  made 
a  quick  movement  up  the  steps,  spoke  a 
few  words  to  the  butler,  who  closed  the 
door,  and  then  returned  to  Archdale's 
side. 

44 1  don't  think  this  is  very  kind  or  very 
considerate  of  you,"  she  said.  44  The  ser- 
vants are  in  a  great  state  of  excitement 
and  curiosity,  and  they  will  draw  their  own 
conclusions  from  what  they  have  seen. 
Servants'  gossip  is  of  no  consequence  to 
you  ;  but  it  may  be  of  great  consequence 
to  me." 

44 1  can't  help  it,"  Archdale  answered. 
44  You  wouldn't  tell  me  of  any  place  where 
1  might  meet  you  without  exciting  obser- 
vation, and  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have 
imagined  tfaat  I  should  quietly  consent  to 
lose  sight  of  yen  forever." 

Marcia  remained  silent.  She  could  not 
help  being  glad  that  he  had  disobeyed  her ; 
yet  she  had  nothing  to  say  tokinou  What 
was  there  to  be  said,  except  good-bye? 
But  he  had  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to 
say  to  her ;  and  as  they  crossed  the  road 
and  walked  slowly  along  the  footpath  out- 
side the  railings  of  Regent's  Park,  he  said 
it  with  an  earnestness  and  impetuosity 
which  she  had  never  known  him  display 
before.  He  could  not,  he  declared,  afford 
to  make  use  of  equivocal  phrases ;  it  was 
better  to  confess  in  plain  words  what  he 
was  sure  that  she  must  already  know.  He 
loved  her,  and  he  would  love  her  as  long 
as  his  life  lasted.  Of  course  this  was  an 
insult,  if  she  chose  to  regard  it  as  such. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  true,  and  it  was 
also  true  that  his  love  for  her  would  never 
lead  him  into  any  act  which  could  prop- 
erly be  called  insulting.  He  fully  recog- 
nized the  delicacy  of  her  present  situation, 
and  she  might  rest  assured  that  he  loved 
her  too  much  to  increase  its  embarrass- 
ments voluntarily  in  any  way  ;  but  the 
self-abnegation  which  she  demanded  of 
him  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could 
bear.  Moreover,  it  was  needless.  The 
only  boon  that  he  craved  was  that  of  being 
permitted  to  meet  her  from  time  to  time 
upon  a  footing  of  ordinary  friendship. 
What  harm  could  possibly  come  to  her 
from  that  small  concession  ? 


44  You  yourself  have  answered  t'ne  ques- 
tion," returned  Marcia.  "  You  say  you  do 
not  wish  to  embarrass  me,  but  your  pres- 
ence cannot  be  anything  else  than  an  em- 
barrassment to  me  now;  and  of  course 
what  you  have  just  said  makes  things  ten 
times  worse." 

44 1  don't  see  why.  What  I  have  just 
said  was  for  your  private  hearing,  and  will 
go  no  further.  As  for  the  gossips,  wouldn't 
they  think  that  your  suddenly  dropping  me 
was  a  more  suspicious  circumstance  than 
the  continuance  of  a  friendly  intimacy 
which  they  have  all  noticed?"  He  went 
on,  with  greater  animation,  44  For  God's 
sake,  don't  drive  me  to  despair!  I  have 
little  enough  to  live  for;  but  something  I 
must  have !  And  that  little  you  can  so 
easily  give  me  !  It  is  only  to  speak  a  few 
kind  words  to  me  when  we  meet —  which 
I  suppose  will  not  be  often.  I  was  obliged, 
just  for  this  once,  to  tell  you  that  I  love 
you ;  but  I  will  not  offend  in  that  way 
again.  If  I  ever  do,  you  can  turn  your 
back  upon  me,  and  you  will  be  right,  and 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  complain  of ;  but 
I  don't  think  you  need  grudge  me  what 
you  would  grant  without  a  second  thought 
to  the  first  stranger  who  might  happen  to 
be  introduced  to  you." 

Marcia  considered  for  a  while.  "  It  all 
comes  to  much  the  same  thing,"  she  ob- 
served at  length.  "  I  did  not  mean  you  to 
understand  that  I  should  cut  you  dead  if 
we  met;  only  I  think  our  meetings  should 
be  very  few  and  far  between.  They  are 
tolerably  sure  to  be  that,  because,  as  I  told 
you,  I  am  going  to  Italy  at  once,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  I  am  more  likely  to  live 
abroad  than  in  England  for  some  time  to 
come." 

44  Well,"  said  Archdale,  who  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that,  having  now  in- 
serted the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  he  had 
gained  all  that  could  as  yet  be  hoped  for, 
44 1  must  accept  the  crumb  of  comfort 
which  you  are  willing  to  give  me  and  be 
thankful  for  it.  Only  I  wish  I  had  some 
idea  of  when  and  where  our  next  meeting 
will  take  place.  Have  you  decided  upon 
any  particular  town  in  Italy  as  a  resi- 
dence ?  " 

44  No ;  I  thought  of  Florence,  but  not  as 
a  residence.  Everything  is  uncertain,  and 
I  could  not  tell  you  what  my  movements 
will  be  even  if  I  wished  you  to  know  them. 
But  I  don't  wish  you  to  know  them.  What 
I  wish — and  I  dare  say  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  I  get  ray  wish  —  is  that 
you  should  put  me  out  of  your  mind  and 
meet  somebody  else  whom  you  can  care 
for  and  —  and  marry." 
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"Ah!"  exclaimed  Archdale,  "I  don't 
think  you  are  quite  sincere  when  you  say 
that." 

She  was  conscious  of  some  insincerity; 
but  she  felt  his  lack  of  generosity  in  charg- 
ing her  with  it.  "  I  mean  what  I  say,"  she 
declared,  "and  I  should  be  very  much 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  meant  anything 
else.  I  must  go  now.  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Archdale." 

He  took  her  band  and  seemed  disposed 
to  retain  it ;  but,  withdrawing  it  hastily 
from  his  grasp,  she  almost  ran  across  the 
road  to  her  own  door.  Presently  this  was 
opened  and  she  disappeared,  without  so 
much  as  throwing  one  backward  glance  at 
the  man  whom  she  loved.  She  had  be- 
haved, perhaps,  as  well  as  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  behave;  but  she  certainly  had 
not  contrived  to  keep  her  secret.  To  an 
experienced  man  like  Archdale  she  might 
almost  as  well  have  said  in  so  many  words, 
"  I  dare  not  be  your  friend  any  more,  be- 
cause I  love  you." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
A  SWISS  HOLIDAY. 

An  argument  which  has  always  been 
held  to  be  a  strong  one  in  favor  of  some 
future  state  of  existence  is  the  difficulty  of 
believing  that  the  experience  which  we  all 
buy  upon  such  hard  terms  in  this  world 
can  be  destined  to  lead  to  nothing;  yet 
sceptics  might  urge  that  our  experience, 
even  as  regards  the  affairs  of  this  present 
life,  is  but  an  evanescent  thine,  that  we 
very  seldom  utilize  it  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  us,  by  the 
time  that  we  have  reached  middle  age, 
have  clean  forgotten  what  we  were  as 
children.  But  the  few  whose  memory  of 
childhood  has  remained  really  distinct 
ought  to  be  aware  that  the  senses  of  the 
young  are  far  keener  than  those  of  their 
elders,  and  that  among  the  daily  absurdi- 
ties which  we  commit  none  is  greater  than 
that  of  imagining  that  children  neither  see 
nor  hear  things  of  which  it  might  be  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  kept  in  igno- 
rance. Willie  Brett's  intelligence  was  in 
some  respects  above  the  average;  but  a 
duller  boy  than  he  would  have  guessed 
the  meaning  of  his  mother's  abrupt  de- 
parture, and  when  he  reached  home  at 
Easter  he  was  fully  prepared  for  a  com- 
munication which  Mr.  Brett  had  been  at 
some  pains  to  think  out  and  put  into  un- 
exceptionable language. 

In  justice  to  poor  Mr.  Brett  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  he  did  not  acquit  himself 
of  his  painful  duty  with  marked  felicity, 


he  did  so  in  a  thoroughly  magnanimous 
and  conscientious  spirit.     He  said, — 

"  When  you  are  older,  Willie,  you  will 
be  able  to  form  your  own  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  unhappy 
separation  between  your  mother  and  my- 
self. That  opinion  I  shall  not,  either  now 
or  at  any  future  time,  endeavor  to  influ- 
ence; but  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
inform  you  of  the  facts,  and  point  out  to 
you  a  few  of  the  more  immediate  conse- 
quences as  regards  yourself.  To  begin 
with,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  decided 
to  leave  this  house,  which  is  too  large  and 
expensive  a  one  for  my  present  require- 
ments, and  that  I  have  already  found  a 
tenant  for  the  remainder  of  my  lease.  As 
I  must  at  once  begin  moving  my  furniture 
to  our  new  home  in  Keppel  Street,  Rus- 
sell Square,  I  think  that  you  would  enjoy 
your  holidays  more  if  you  were  to  spend 
them  at  Blaydon  with  your  uncle  George, 
who  has  kindly  sent  me  an  invitation  for 
you  ;  but  should  you  prefer  to  remain  with 
me  while  the  process  of  removal  is  going 
on,  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  so." 

The  rest  of  the  harangue,  which  bore 
reference  to  the  future  disposition  of 
Willie's  spare  time  and  to  other  matters 
of  detail,  was  couched  in  terms  of  similar 
formality  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add  that  long  before  the  speaker  arrived 
at  his  peroration  he  had  been  judged  and 
condemned.  The  boy  did  not  say  much ; 
but  he  showed  on  which  side  his  sym- 
pathies bad  been  enlisted  by  declaring 
without  any  hesitation  that  he  would  like 
to  spend  his  holidays  with  his  uncle  and 
aunt.  Sharp  though  he  was,  he  was  not 
sharp  enough  to  discover  that  this  choice 
inflicted  a  keen  pang  of  disappointment 
upon  his  father,  who  replied  coldly, — 

"I  had  no  doubt  that  that  would  be 
your  wish.  I  will  send  a  telegram  to  your 
uncle  immediately,  and  you  can  leave  after 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning." 

Now,  if  there  were  two  people  in  the 
world  whom  Willie  disliked  —  but  perhaps 
he  did  not  reallv  dislike  them,  for  his 
heart  was  full  of  kindness  and  leniency 
towards  humanity  at  large,  as  the  hearts 
of  some  boys  and  even  of  a  few  men  are  — 
those  exceptional  persons  were  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Brett.  He  had  before  this  vis- 
ited Blaydon  Hall,  their  country  place 
near  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  he  knew  what 
amount  of  enjoyment  he  might  expect 
in  that  gloomy,  imposing  residence.  It 
was  a  house  in  which  punctuality  was  en- 
forced to  the  point  of  a  moral  torture,  a 
house  where  everything  was  always  in  its 
proper  place,  where  the  servants  habitually 
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walked  on  tiptoe,  where  there  were  no 
children  and  no  dogs,  and  where  anybody 
who  stepped  hastily  into  the  hall  without 
wiping  his  boots  was  pretty  sure  to  be  told 
of  the  injury  that  he  had  done  to  the  car- 
pets. As  for  its  master  and  mistress,  one 
of  them  was  a  bully  and  the  other  was  a 
hypocrite.  If  Willie  did  not  mentally 
describe  them  in  such  uncompromising 
terms,  that  was  not  because  he  had  failed 
to  take  their  measure  ;  so  that  by  prefer- 
ring their  society  to  that  of  his  father,  he 
signified  with  no  slight  emphasis  what  his 
view  of  his  father's  conduct  was. 

However,  the  conduct  of  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Brett  was  not  much,  if  it  was  at 
all,  better ;  and  although  they  scrupulously 
refrained  from  saying  a  word  to  the  boy 
against  his  erring  mother,  they  refrained 
in  so  pointed  a  manner  that  they  might 
quite  as  well  have  given  utterance  to  their 
thoughts.  For  the  rest,  they  endeavored 
to  be  kind,  and  were  in  truth  as  kind  as 
their  respective  natures  would  allow  them 
to  be.  Willie's  pony  was  accommodated 
in  the  stables;  he  was  allowed  to  ride  at 
such  hours  as  the  coachman  could  find 
time  to  escort  him;  he  was  not  much 
scolded,  though  he  was  a  good  deal  lec- 
tured, and  when  his  visit  came  to  an  end, 
he  received  a  sovereign  from  his  uncle, 
and  a  volume  of  sermons,  specially  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  young,  from  his 
aunt.  Nevertheless,  he  carried  away  the 
perfectly  correct  impression  that  these 
people  were  his  father's  friends  and  bis 
mother's  enemies,  and  he  was  glad  enough 
to  turn  his  back  upon  them.  "I  don't 
want  to  go  to  Blaydon  again,"  he  wrote  to 
Marcia,  who  had  now  temporarily  estab- 
lished herself  at  an  hotel  in  Florence ;  "  it 
is  awfully  slow  there,  and  every  day  feels 
like  Sunday.  I  didn't  get  on  much  with 
any  of  them  except  Benson,  the  butler. 
He  told  me  to  send  you  his  duty." 

With  the  intuitive  delicacy  of  his  years, 
Willie  abstained  from  alluding  in  his 
weekly  letters  to  the  revelation  which  had 
been  made  to  him  by  his  father.  He 
wished  to  know  no  more  than  his  mother 
might  see  fit  to  tell  him ;  and  she  did  not 
see  fit  —  possibly  she  was  a  little  ashamed 
—  to  write  upon  a  topic  which  afforded 
scope  for  many  awkward  questions. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  subjects  to 
write  about  —  her  life  at  Florence,  her 
plans  for  the  summer,  Willie's  increasing 
proficiency  at  cricket,  the  excellent  re- 
ports from  the  head  master  which  were 
periodically  forwarded  to  her  husband, 
and  transmitted  to  her  by  him,  without 
any  accompanying  comments.    Gradually 


there  had  grown  up  in  her  mind  a  detesta- 
tion of  her  husband  so  intense  that  she 
hated  even  to  mention  his  name — a  de- 
testation which  may  have  been  in  some 
Cart  due  to  consciousness  that  if  he  had 
een  unfair  to  her,  she  had  also  been  un- 
fair to  him.  So  weeks  and  months  passed 
away ;  and  Willie,  who  had  his  own  affairs 
to  attend  to  (and  how  much  more  engross- 
ing the  affairs  of  boyhood  are  than  those 
of  mature  age !)  was  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  that  bis  mother  was  well  and 
was  enjoying  herself,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  happy  day  when  they  should 
once  more  be  together. 

The  day,  when  it  came,  was  certainly 
happy  enough  to  fulfil  all  the  expectations 
of  both  mother  and  son.  It  was  at  Ge- 
neva that  Marcia,  after  wandering  for 
some  weary  weeks  among  the  Italian 
lakes,  had  the  joy  of  once  more  holding 
her  boy  in  her  arms,  and  scrutinizing  with 
pride  the  development  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  person  during  the  period  of 
their  severance.  He  was  not  going  to  be 
strikingly  handsome  ;  but  he  was  going  to 
be  tall  and  strong,  and  although  the  child- 
ish outline  of  his  face  had  not  altered, 
there  was  a  certain  undefinable  air  of  man- 
liness about  him  which  was  new.  His 
clear  eyes  met  hers  with  a  look  which  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
have  nothing  to  conceal.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  she  lowered  her  own  after  the  first 
embraces  were  over,  and  the  first  ques- 
tions and  answers  exchanged.  Not  even 
to  Willie  could  she  tell  quite  everything. 

However,  she  told  him  a  good  deal,  as 
they  sat  together  in  the  Jardin  Anglais 
after  dinner,  on  that  still,  hot  evening,  and 
listened  to  the  distant,  continuous  roar  of 
the  rushing  Rhone.  A  tacit  understand- 
ing had  at  once  sprung  up  between  them 
that  accomplished  facts  must  be  accepted 
and  had  better  not  be  discussed ;  what  she 
had  to  say  to  him  referred  to  the  acquaint- 
ances that  she  had  made  at  Florence,  to 
her  recently  formed  project  of  acquiring  a 
permanent  home  in  that  southern  city, 
and  to  her  hope  that  at  some  future  time 
her  home  would  also  be  his.  "  Because 
of  course,  when  you  are  of  age,  you  will  be 
able  to  do  as  you  please,"  she  said. 

Willie  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Well,  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that," 
he  answered.  "  But  I  suppose,  whatever 
becomes  of  me,  I  shall  sometimes  have 
holidays,  and  I  shall  always  spend  them 
with  you." 

41  We  are  going  to  have  some  holidays 
together  now,  at  all  events,"  observed 
Marcia,  turning  an  anxious  sigh  into  one  of 
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contentment.    ••  What  place  shall  we  make  I 
for  first?    I'll  give  you  the  map  and  the  j 
guide-book,  and  you   shall  choose.    All 
places  are  the  same  to  me,  so  long  as  I 
have  you  with  me." 

All  places  in  Switzerland  had,  at  any 
rate,  the  advantage  of  novelty  for  those 
unsophisticated  tourists  ;  so  that  the  gran- 
deur of  Chamounix  and  Zermatt  was  not 
marred  in  their  eves  by  melancholy  but 
inevitable  comparisons  between  the  past 
and  the  present.  Switzerlapd,  doubtless, 
is  not  what  it  once  was  ;  but  in  these  days 
of  cheap  circular  tickets,  no  corner  of  the 
earth  where  decent  sleeping  accommoda- 
tion is  to  be  found  has  escaped  the  in- 
roads of  the  all-pervading  bourgeoisie,  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  benefits  of  the 
change  outweigh  its  drawbacks.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  happy  people  are  seldom 
disposed  to  be  critical,  and  neither  Marcia 
nor  Willie  objected  to  dining  at  the  table- 
d  hdte  with  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  candlestick-maker.  The  quaint  re- 
marks and  sentiments  which  they  were 
thus  privileged  to  overhear,  and  which 
they  never  could  have  had  a  chance  of 
hearing  under  any  other  conditions,  were 

f>art  and  parcel  of  the  enjoyment  of  .this 
eisurely  and  delightful  journey.  A  dozen 
men  will  give  a  dozen  different  definitions 
of  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  most 
of  us  consists,  of  course,  either  in  retro- 
spect or  in  anticipation ;  but  Marcia  had 
now  the  rare  satisfaction  of  knowing  and 
declaring  that  she  was  happy  in  the  pres- 
ent. Willie  also  was  happy,  although  his 
request  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  at- 
tempt the  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn  (a 
request  which  sounds  oddly  enough  to  the 
ears  of  the  middle-aged,  yet  is  no  longer  to 
be  called  preposterous^  "was  not  granted. 
Feats  of  a  less  ambitious  kind  he  was 
permitted  to  undertake,  and  his  mother, 
who  was  not  very  fond  of  walking  uphill, 
was  content  to  while  away  the  hot,  cloud- 
less days  with  a  novel  in  the  garden  of  the 
hotel  while  he  scaled  the  neighboring 
heights  under  the  efficient  protection  of 
two  guides  and  a  porter. 

But  one  evening,  when  he  returned, 
tired  out  and  triumphant  and  brimming 
over  with  the  record  of  his  adventures,  it 
chilled  him  a  little  to  discover  that  she 
was  not,  as  usual,  alone.  By  her  side, 
sitting  astride  upon  a  chair,  over  the  back 
of  which  he  had  folded  his  arms,  was  the 
artist  whom  Willie  well  remembered  and 
of  whom  he  had  not  formed  a  favorable 
opinion.  And  his  prejudice  was  not  re- 
moved by  the  manner  in  which  this  gen- 
tleman was  pleased  to  greet  him. 


•*  Hullo !  how  are  you  ?  "  Mr.  Archdale 
said,  holding  out  his  left  hand.  "  You've 
been  up  some  spitz  or  horn  or  other,  I 
hear.  Well,  different  people  have  differ- 
ent ideas  of  pleasure.  Personally,  I  prefer 
to  remain  at  a  lower  elevation  and  talk  to 
Mrs.  Brett ;  so  we  shall  not  interfere  with 
one  another,  I  trust." 

Willie  extended  his  little  brown  hand 
and  smiled,  and  moving  away  at  once, 
without  replying,  seated  himself  upon  the 
ground  beside  his  mother,  who  had  a  hun- 
dred questions  to  put  to  him.  The  stran- 
ger, finding  that  he  was  thus  ignored,  rose 
deliberately,  yawned,  and  said :  "  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  meet  at  the  table-d^hdte,  shall 
we  not,  Mrs.  Brett  ?  "  He  then  sauntered 
towards  the  hotel,  while  Marcia,  with  some 
symptoms  of  embarrassment,  which  were 
not  lost  upon  her  son,  explained, — 

"  Mr.  Archdale  arrived  this  afternoon 
with  a  friend  of  his.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  him,  because  of  course 
he  did  not  know  that  we  were  at  Zermatt, 
and  our  meeting  was  purely  accidental." 

'•  I  don't  like  that  fellow,"  said  Willie, 
with  a  boy's  uncompromising  candor. 
"  Was  he  at  Florence  last  winter?  " 

Marcia  raised  her  eyebrows  in  astonish- 
ment ;  for  the  query  struck  her  as  being  a 
strange  one,  and  she  doubted  its  having 
been  prompted  by  mere  curiosity.  "  Yes, 
she  replied ;  "  he  was  there  in  February 
and  March,  and  I  used  to  see  him  some- 
times. Why  don't  you  like  him,  Willie? 
Did  your  Aunt  Caroline  say  anything  to 
you  about  him?  If  she  did,  I  am  sure  it 
was  no  good,  because  he  has  snubbed  her, 
and  she  hates  him  for  it." 

Willie  shook  his  head.  He  had  not 
heard  Mr.  Archdale's  name  mentioned  by 
his  aunt,  nor  could  he  give  any  abstract 
reason  why  Mr.  Archdale  should  be  dis- 
liked. Nevertheless,  he  did  dislike  the 
man,  and  wished  that  he  would  go  away. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Marcia,  laughing,  "  I 
dare  say  he  will  go  away  to-morrow,  or 
next  day,  and  if  he  doesn't,  we  can.  I  wish 
you  liked  him,  because  he  is  one  of  the 
few  friends  whom  I  have  in  the  world; 
but  he  isn't  indispensable.  We  can  get 
on  very  well  without  him  —  you  and  1  — 
can't  we  ?  " 

Willie  thought  so  and  said  so ;  but  nei- 
ther on  the  morrow  nor  on  the  day  follow- 
ing did  Mr.  Archdale  leave  Zermatt,  while 
Marcia  seemed  quite  contented  to  remain 
where  she  was.  What  had  happened  was, 
in  fact,  what  had  been  certain  to  happen. 
Archdale  had  appeared  at  Florence  in 
pursuance  of  a  plan  which  he  had  an- 
nounced long  before  Mrs.  Brett  had  de- 
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cided  to  leave  her  husband ;  be  had  called 
upon  Marcia;  he  had  been  repulsed,  at 
first  somewhat  vehemently,  afterwards 
with  more  gentleness ;  eventually  she  had 
found  herself  unable  to  forego  the  pleasure 
of  occasional  meetings  with  him  ;  and  so 
by  degrees  their  intimacy,  which  was  an 
innocent  one  enough  so  far  as  words  went, 
had  been  completely  re-established.  She 
had  told  him  that  sne  proposed  to  spend 
the  summer  in  Switzerland,  but  she  had 
not  told  him  that  she  would  be  in  any 
given  part  of  Switzerland  at  any  given 
time,  nor  had  he  mentioned  his  intention 
to  visit  that  country  at  all.  Consequently 
her  conscience  was  as  clear  as  the  noonday, 
and  when  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Drake 
suddenly  turned  up  at  Zermatt  she  was  a 
great  deal  more  astonished  to  see  them 
than  they  were  to  see  her. 

"  Thank  heaven,"  Mr.  Drake  observed 
to  his  travelling  companion,  "  we  have  run 
the  woman  to  earth  at  last  I  Now,  I  trust, 
one  will  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  day  or 
two  and  get  one's  things  washed.  As  you 
are  paying  all  expenses,  I  suppose  I  have 
no  right  to  complain  ;  but  I  will  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  this  desperate  rushing  about 
from  pillar  to  post  was  rather  more  than  I 
bargained  for.  Even  as  it  is,  my  prospects 
don't  look  altogether  rosy.  Of  course  I 
shall  have  to  entertain  the  small  boy,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  I  ain't  much  of  a 
hand  at  entertaining  small  boys.  I  never 
know  what  the  deuce  to  say  to  'em  !  " 

In  that  respect  Mr.  Drake  was  scarcely 
peculiar;  but  if  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say  to  Willie,  Willie  knew  very  well  what 
to  say  to  him ;  for  in  truth  he  was  a  good- 
humored,  unprincipled,  amiable  sort  of 
creature,  with  whom  most  people  could 
manage  to  get  on.  And  the  boy  was  quite 
clever  enough  to  elicit  some  significant 
information  from  him  It  appeared  that 
Arcbdale  had  tried  Bale,  Lucerne,  Berne, 
and  Lausanne  before  hitting  off  Mrs. 
Brett's  track  at  Geneva  ;  it  further  trans- 
pired that  he  had  pursued  her  to  Cha- 
roounix,  and  from  thence  to  Zermatt,  at  a 
rate  of  speed  which  had  been  found  very 
trying  by  a  middle-aged  man.  "  So  I  really 
do  hope,"  Mr.  Drake  observed  in  conclu- 
sion, '*  that  your  mother  likes  this  place. 
I  can't  say  that  I  particularly  fancy  it  my- 
self;  still  I  would  rather  stay  where  I  am 
and  rest  for  a  bit  than  scramble  over  in- 
terminable passes  under  a  blazing  sun 
upon  the  back  of  an  ungroomed  mule." 

"  You  might  walk,"  suggested  Willie. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  might  walk ;  and  I  might 
drop  down  dead  of  an  apoplectic  stroke. 
Why  on  earth  can't  people  agree  to  meet 


in  some  decent  level  country  like  Hol- 
land ?  It  isn't  as  if  they  wanted  to  admire 
the  scenery." 

These  and  other  observations  of  a  sim- 
ilar kind  made  Willie  pensive.  From 
Zermatt  his  mother,  escorted  by  her  two 
friends,  proceeded  over  the  Monte  Moro 
to  Macugnaga,  whither  he  was  permitted 
to  make  his  way  by  the  more  adventurous 
passage  of  the  Weiss  Thor;  then  the 
whole  party  moved  down  to  Baveno  on 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  was  a  relief  to 
Mr.  Drake,  who  remarked  that  boating 
was  at  least  some  improvement  upon 
mountaineering.  But  what  was  noticeable 
and  disquieting  was  that  not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  possible  departure  of  these 
gentlemen.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Mrs.  Brett's  route  was  their 
route,  and  that  if  they  had  left  England 
with  any  fixed  intentions,  these  had  been 
carried  out  when  they  encountered  her. 

It  was  seldom  that  Willie  could  now 
contrive  to  secure  five  minutes  of  uninter- 
rupted conversation  with  his  mother  ;  but 
one  evening  after  dinner  he  proposed  to 
take  her  out  upon  the  lake."  uJust  our 
two  selves,"  he  pleaded.  "  I've  found  a 
jolly  little  boat  that  won't  hold  more  than 
a  couple  comfortably,  and  we  can  slip 
away  while  those  fellows  are  smoking 
their  cigars." 

Marcia  laughed  and  consented.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  was  seated  in  the  stern 
of  a  somewhat  dangerously  light  craft, 
and  Willie,  with  vigorous  strokes,  was 
pulling  away  from  the  shore,  upon  which 
the  gesticulating  forms  of  Archdale  and 
Drake  could  be  descried. 

"They  may  wave  their  arms  till  they're 
black  in  the  face,"  said  the  boy  gleefully. 
*' We  aren't  going  to  turn  back  for  them 
now.  I  wish  we  could  go  straight  on  to 
some  other  place  and  telegraph  for  our 
luggage,  without  letting  them  know  our 
address ! " 

Marcia  sighed.  She  was  drawing  her 
fingers  through  the  water  in  accordance 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  instinctive 
habit  of  her  sex  —  and  a  very  disagreeable 
and  unsafe  habit  it  is.  "  I'm  afraid  there 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  make  you  like  Mr. 
Archdale,"  she  said.  "  He  has  been  very 
kind  to  me,  though,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  rude  to  him.  Most  likely  he  will 
leave  us  of  his  own  accord  in  a  few  days." 

Willie  made  a  sceptical  grimace.  How- 
ever, he  suspected  that  his  mother's  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  Mr.  Archdale  were 
as  unalterable  as  his  own,  and  he  did  not 
care  to  waste  time  in  discussing  that  gen- 
tleman's good  or  bad  qualities.    There 
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was  not,  in  truth,  much  time  to  be  wasted. 
Of  this  he  became  aware  somewhat  sooner 
than  his  mother,  whose  back  was  turned 
towards  the  quarter  whence  black  thun- 
der-clouds were  rolling  up,  and  this,  per- 
haps, had  been  the  meaning  of  the  excited 
beckon ings  of  Archdale  and  Drake.  Mar- 
cia, unconscious  of  approaching  peril,  was 
saying :  "  How  well  you  row,  Willie ! 
You  will  have  to  be  a  wet-bob  at  Eton," 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  swept  past 
her,  ruffling  the  calm  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  immediately  the  sky  became  dark- 
ened. She  started  and  glanced  over  her 
shoulder.  "Good  gracious!"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  there  is  a  frightful  storm  com- 
ing.   Let  us  get  back  at  once." 

"We  should  be  caught  before  we  had 
done  half  the  distance,"  answered  Willie ; 
"but  it's  all  right.  We'll  shelter  under 
the  lee  of  one  of  these  islands  until  it's 
over." 

They  were  close  to  the  Isola  Madre,  for 
the  further  shore  of  which  he  now  made. 
Marcia  and  he  were  upon  dry  land,  and 
had  hauled  their  boat  up  the  beach  and 
ensconced  themselves  beneath  the  thick 
shade  of  an  orange  grove  before  the  first 
drops  of  the  impending  downpour  fell. 
Then  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
were  privileged  to  behold  a  scene  which 
they  rather  enjoyed.  The  thunder  was 
almost  continuous ;  the  lake  was  lashed 
into  an  expanse  of  seething  foam  by  the 
wind  and  the  rain ;  the  trees  above  them 
swayed  and  groaned ;  the  jagged  edges  of 
the  distant  mountains  were  lit  up  by  flashes 
of  brilliant  lightning,  which  made  the  suc- 
ceeding darkness  more  intense ;  and  they 
congratulated  themselves,  as  people  who 
have  narrowly  escaped  death  often  do, 
with  a  certain  sense  of  having  performed 
a  decidedly  clever  feat.  Of  course  they 
got  a  ducking,  but  they  did  not  much  mind 
that;  it  would  be  a  simple  enough  matter 
to  change  their  clothes  as  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  hotel. 

But  when  the  storm  had  whirled  away 
to  the  southwards,  and  the  stars  were 
shining  in  a  clear  sky,  and  these  rash 
voyagers  had  safely  traversed  the  space 
of  still-heaving  water  which  separated 
them  from  the  mainland,  they  met  with  a 
reception  which,  to  one  of  them  at  all 
events,  was  eminently  offensive. 

"  You  have  given  us  a  fine  fright ! "  ex- 
claimed Archdale,  as  he  helped  Marcia 
to  get  out  of  the  boat.  "  I  suppose  you 
landed  on  one  of  the  islands,  didn't  you  ? 
These  ruffians  here  swore  that  that  was 
what  you  had  done ;  but  neither  they  nor 
we  could  see  what  had  become  of  you, 


and  nothing  would  induce  them  to  let  us 
have  a  boat.  Of  course,  we  knew  that 
that  wretched  little  cockleshell  of  yours 
couldn't  live  for  two  minutes  if  the  squall 
caught  you." 

His  cheeks  were  pale,  his  hand  trem- 
bled, and  his  voice  vibrated  with  an  emo- 
tion in  which  the  element  of  anger  was 
obviously  present.  Some  people  cannot 
be  frightened  without  getting  angry  about 
it,  and  that  Archdale  belonged  to  that 
species  was  shown  by  his  next  words, 
which  were  addressed  to  Willie. 

"  It's  no  thanks  to  you  that  your  mother 
wasn't  drowned,"  he  said  sharply.  "  Why 
didn't  you  come  back  when  I  called  you  ? 
You  must  have  heard  me  plainly  enough," 

"  WilHe  and  I  seem  destined  to  get  into 
a  row  when  we  go  out  boating  together," 
struck  in  Marcia,  before  the  boy  could 
make  any  reply.  "  Do  you  remember  our 
sailing  expedition  last  year,  Willie,  and 
bow  cross  your  father  was  because  we 
kept  him  waiting  for  dinner  ?  " 

Willie  nodded.  He  remembered  the 
incident,  and  it  struck  him  that  his  father 
had  had  a  right  to  be  cross,  whereas  Mr. 
Archdale  had  none  whatsoever.  But  he 
held  his  peace,  because  he  saw  that  his 
mother  was  afraid  of  his  retorting  upon 
her  friend  after  some  unpardonable  fashion 
—  which  thing  he  was,  in  truth,  sorely 
tempted  to  do.  Only.when  she  came  into 
his  bedroom  an  hour  dr -so  later  to  say 
good-night  to  him,  he  felt  entitled  to 
charge  Mr.  Archdale  with  "beastly 
cheek,"  and  she  did  not  dispute  the  jus- 
tice of  the  charge.  \ 

u  He  had  no  business  to  scold  us,"  she  - 
admitted  ; "  but  he  had  been  very  anxious,  \ 
you   see,  and  I    suppose  he  didn't  quite 
know  what  he  was  saying." 

"  Oh,  bother  his  anxiety !  "  returned 
Willie,  who  was  much  incensed ;  "  we  can 
take  care  of  ourselves  without  him,  and 
we  don't  want  him  to  be  anxious  about  us. 
I  wish  you  would  tell  him  so  ! " 

Marcia  could  not  quite  see  her  way  to 
committing  such  a  breach  of  good  man- 
ners ;  but  there  was  something  in  the 
mutual  dislike  of  the  two  persons  whom 
she  loved  best  in  the  world  which  was  not 
displeasing  to  her,  and  her  inclination  at 
the  moment  was  to  show  favor  to  her  son 
rather  than  to  her  admirer.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  we'll  do,  Willie,"  said  she ;  "  if  you 
want  to  shake  off  Mr.  Archdale,  we'll  give 
him  the  slip.  There  will  be  a  steamer  for 
Locarno  to-morrow  morning  at  a  quarter 
to  six  —  long  before  he  will  be  awake. 
I'll  pack  up  to-night,  and  we'll  get  back 
into  Switzerland  by  the  St.  Gothard   Rail- 
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way.  Even  if  he  fiods  out  where  we  have 
gone,  he  won't  like  to  follow  us  after  such 
a  broad  hint  as  that." 

Willie  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  simpler  plan  to  inform  Mr.  Archdale  in 
so  many  words  that  his  company  was  no 
longer  desired ;  but,  as  his  mother  de- 
clared that  she  would  never  dare  to  be  so 
uncivil  as  that,  he  assented  to  her  less 
dignified  project  of  evasion. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  a  very  crest- 
fallen Englishman  sat  down  to  breakfast 
at  Baveno  the  next  morning  in  company 
with  an  unsympathizing  friend,  who  could 
scarcely  eat  for  laughing. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magasine. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  CALVERTS. 

I  remember  hearing  at  first  hand  a 
characteristic  story  of  the  famous  Mrs. 
Fletcher  of  Lancrigg,  whose  beautiful 
face  the  readers  of  her  autobiography  will 
remember  as  immortalized  at  the  age  of 
eighty  by  the  elder  Richmond. 

She  had  been  very  ill,  but  was  recover- 
ing, when  she  heard  that  Mazzini  was  in 
London;  and  against  the  counsel  of  her 
friends,  who  feared  the  journey  and  the 
excitement  for  her,  she  determined  to  go 
up  to  London  and  to  be  present  at  a  pub- 
lic breakfast  given  in  his  honor.  "  But 
you  have  no  bonnet;  you  cannot  appear 
in  that  hood  !  "  they  urged.  "  I  will  have 
a  bonnet  for  the  occasion,"  was  her  re- 
joinder; and  straightway  word  was  de- 
spatched to  a  milliner  in  London  to  have 
a  bonnet,  "suitable  for  an  old  lady  of 
eighty,"  made  and  forwarded  to  Euston 
Station  to  meet  her  on  arrival  by  the  night 
train.  The  bonnet  was  made  and  de- 
spatched, and  the  brave  old  lady,  whose 
heart  never  grew  old,  travelled  up  to  town 
to  find  her  bonnet  in  waiting.  "And," 
said  Mrs.  Fletcher,  "  what  do  you  think, 
my  dear,  I  found  when  I  opened  the  bon- 
net-box ;  a  bright  yellow  satin  bonnet  with 
a  yellow  lancer's  plume  in  it !  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  miss  Mazzini,  so  I  put  it 
on,  never  looked  in  the  glass,  went  to  the 
breakfast,  and  forgot  all  about  my  bonnet 
for  the  time  being  ;  but  after  breakfast  I 
drove  straight  to  the  milliner's  and  said,  I 
dare  say  a  little  angrily, '  How  could  you 
send  me  such  a  thing  as  this  ?  I  asked 
for  a  bonnet  for  an  old  lady  of  eighty ! ' 
*  Madam,'  replied  the  milliner,  *  we  have 
no  old  ladies  of  eighty  in  London.' " 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  plainly  this, 
that  it  is  not  in  the  rush  and  crush  of  town 


that  such  a  beautiful  old  age  as  Mrs. 
Fletcher's  was  can  be  found,  but  in  the 
quiet  of  just  such  a  house  as  she  made  for 
herself  at  our  English  lakes. 

It  is  thanks  to  the  same  beneficent 
quietude  of  hill  and  vale,  that  until  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  were  still  living  in  the 
Keswick  and  Ambleside  valleys  two  ladies 
whose  lives  linked  us  to  the  days  of  the 
historic  Lake  school  of  poets  and  philos- 
ophers. 

Black  February  of  1890  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  as  the  month  that  broke 
those  links.  Those  who  cared  to  speak 
face  to  face  with  hearts  that  had  known 
and  honored  the  family  circles  at  Greta 
Hall  and  Rydal  Mount  henceforth  are 
debarred  the  privilege. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Stanger,  of  Fieldside,  Kes- 
wick, and  Mrs.  Harrison,  of  Green  Bank, 
or  Scale  How,  Ambleside,  were  the  last 
of  their  generation. 

And  if  the  former,  in  actual  mental  ac- 
tivity and  intellectual  sympathy  with  the 
Lake  poets  of  old,  was  the  more  remark* 
able,  there  were  in  both  of  them,  to  the 
end,  wonderful  vitality,  clear  memory,  and 
that  kind  of  genial  response  to  the  sym- 
pathies for  the  times  that  are  gone,  that 
made  them  in  their  several  ways  most  in- 
teresting repositories  of  a  memorable  past. 
Thev  each  of  them  felt  that  to  them,  as 
the  last  survivors  in  the  locality  who  had 
been  admitted  to  the  arcana  of  the  Greta 
Hall  and  Rydal  Mount  history,  a  younger 
generation  might  naturally  turn  for  remi- 
niscences, and  they  neither  of  them  al- 
lowed those  recollections  to  grow  dim. 

They  had  been  schoolfellows  in  the 
olden  times  together,  and  whether  under 
Miss  Fletcher  or  Miss  Dowling,  of  Belle- 
vue,  the  little  Mary  Calvert  and  the  elder 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  had  learnt  lessons 
of  geniality  and  benevolence  I  know  not, 
but  this  I  know,  that  for  the  past  half  cen- 
tury and  more  the  towns  of  Keswick  and 
Ambleside  have  felt  that  no  public  work 
could  go  forward  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple that  did  not  at  once  commend  itself  to 
these  ladies  and  obtain  their  aid ;  while  in 
them  the  deserving  poor  knew  ever  would 
be  found  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble. 

It  was  a  day  of  exceptional  beauty,  when 
Mrs.  Stanger  lay  breathing  painlessly  to 
sleep  in  that  beautiful  home,  high-lifted 
above  her  native  valley,  to  which  she  had 
entered  in  the  year  that  her  old  friend, 
Robert  Southey,  died. 

Helvellyn  was  absolutely  snowless  and 
shadowless,  one  long  ridge  of  tawny  yellow 
and  sunshine ;  the  Lonscale  Fell  was  clad 
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in  purple  puce  of  heather  waking  into  life; 
the  larches  on  Latrigg  —  her  father's  La- 
trigg  —  were  visibly  turning  into  the  amber 
glow  that  heralds  the  spring;  snowdrops 
and  crocuses  and  aconite  were  bright  upon 
the  terrace  beds;  tits  and  finches  were 
busy  in  the  garden  grounds ;  rooks  cawed 
from  the  sycamores  ;  a  thrush  sang  loud, 
and  down  oelow  in  its  wooded  gorge  the 
Greta  sounded  cheerily  towards  "the 
Forge."    But  Mrs.  Stanger  lay  dying. 

And  from  the  " Druid  Circle"  above 
her  house,  as  far  as  one  could  see,  whether 
one  looked  southward  by  the  Vale  of  St. 
John's,  or  north  and  west  by  wild  Blen- 
cathra's  steeps  and  the  spring  of  Thorold 
the  Dane,  or  gazed  out  west  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Keswick  Valley,  one  felt 
that  not  "glad"  but  "sad"  "were  the 
vales  and  every  cottage  hearth  "  —  with  a 
sadness  no  light  on  laughing  Derwentwa- 
ter  could  disavow,  no  happy  cockcrow  in 
the  distant  farms  or  busy  murmur  of  the 
little  town  below  could  charm  away.  The 
friend  of  the  poor  was  passing  from  the 
earth. 

Just  now  we  spoke  of  the  Greta  sound- 
ing towards  "  the  Forge."  That  forge, 
until  the  "  Roundhead  "  cavaliers  laid  it 
in  ashes,  was  one  of  the  principal  "  blom- 
aries  "  or  smelting  furnaces  for  copper  ore 
in  the  Keswick  Vale. 

And  we  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  its 
existence.  Had  there  been  no  forge  set 
up  there  in  the  mining  times  of  great  Eliz- 
abeth, we  should  have  had  no  family  of 
Cal verts  to  bless  the  vale  ;  no  little  Mary 
Calvert  whose  memory  we  think  of  fondly 
as  we  write. 

For  in  1565,  on  the  application  of 
Thomas  Thurland,  and  one  Daniel  Hech- 
stetter,  a  German,  the  queen  granted  a 
warrant  by  which  three  hundred  Almain 
or  German  miners  should  be  brought  over 
into  Cumberland  to  work  the  mines  in  the 
Lake  district.  The  analysts  of  that  date 
were  not  over  skilful ;  they  assured  the 
queen  that  the  black  mica  schist  Frobisher 
brought  from  the  Arctic  regions  was  rich 
in  gold,  and  here  in  the  Keswick  Vale  they 
were  probably  not  much  more  correct  in 
asserting  that  there  was  more  gold  and 
silver  than  copper  and  lead  in  the  stuff 
that  was  smelted  at  "  the  Forge."  They 
did  assert  it,  with  the  result  that  the  queen 
claimed  the  mines  in  the  valley  as  hers, 
against  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
won  her  suit;  and  we  still  speak  of  the 
Goldscope  mine  of  Newlands,  though  pre- 
cious little  gold  has  ever  been  scooped 
therefrom.  This  by  the  way.  Meanwhile, 
the  much  ill  treated  and  little  welcomed 
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colony*  of  German  and  Dutch  miners. 
Hechstetters,  Pughbargers,  Clockers,  Mo- 
sers,  Ti  filers,  Beyrnparkers,  Sanningers, 
Hedglers,  Norspalmers,  Torvers,  Sino- 
gles,  Cayruses,  and  the  rest,  settled  down 
by  the  river  Greta  and  hewed  away  the 
Hammer  Hole  above  "the  Forge  "for  the 
mill-race,  and  occupied  the  banks  for  a 
smelting  station  (perhaps  pre-occupied  by 
the  Romans  and  Vikings  aforetime)  — 
right  away  from  "  the  Forge  "  to  the  pres- 
ent Calvert  Bridge. 

Amongst  "the  rest"  spoken  of  above 
came  Stangers,  Ritselers,  and  Calverts. 
The,  former  German  certainly ;  I  have 
doubts  about  the  nationality  of  the  latter, 
for  at  Whitby  and  elsewhere  in  Yorkshire 
the  name  appears  unassociated  with  Ger- 
man mining  operations. 

The  old  Crosthwaite  registers  of  1567 
and  onwards  show  us  that  these  Ritselers 
became  Rystlers,  Raysells,  Ray  sings, 
Raisleys,  in  a  very  swift  change.  The 
Cumbrian  could  not  in  parlance  cope  with 
"Ritseler,"  and  could  easily  pronounce 
the  word  "  Raisley." 

At  the  end  of  last  century  we  find  that 
Mr.  William  Calvert,  a  steward  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  resident  at  the  old 
farmhouse  beneath  Latrigg,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Greta,  Windybrow  —  Greta  Bank  of 
to-day.  He  had  held  the  post  of  ensign 
in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  regiment,  a  mil- 
itary regiment,  in  which  the  duke  threw 
up  his  commission  because  the  govern- 
ment called  attention  to  certain  toasts  at  a 
militarv  dinner.  It  is  possible  that  Cal- 
vert after  that  laid  his  sword  and  epau- 
lettes aside  and  devoted  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  agriculture.  At  any  rate,  be  is  at 
Keswick,  and  has  taken  to  experimental 
farming  on  his  own  account.  His  younger 
brother,  Raisley,  at  this  period  seems  to 
have  stayed  sometimes  at  Penrith,  some- 
times at  Windybrow  with  him. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  friendship 
with  the  Wordsworth  family  had  been 
contracted  in  the  former  generation.  The 
poet's  father,  as  Lord  Lonsdale's  agent, 
would  surely  often  come  across  old  Mr. 
Raisley  Calvert,  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  steward  of  his  property  at 
Greystoke.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  find 
Wordsworth  in  the  Calverts'  company,  as 
fellow-traveller  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
over  Salisbury  Plain  in  1793.  Young 
Raisley  has  left  Cambridge,  is  in  a  de- 
cline, and  on  the  lookout  for  milder  air, 

•  Transactions  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Archaeological  Society,  vol.  vi.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  3x4.  The 
Colony  of  German  Miners  at  Keswick,  by  J.  Fisher 
Crosthwaite,  F.S.A. 
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and  has  already  found  in  Wordsworth  a 
friend  after  his  own  heart. 

In  the  next  year,  1794,  we  find  Words- 
worth at  the  farmhouse  of  Windybrow, 
anxiously  writing  to  his  friend  Mathews 
to  see  if  there  is  any  chance  of  his  obtain- 
ing work  in  connection  with  a  London 
newspaper.  He  has  resolved  not  to  be- 
come a  clergyman,  he  has  neither  money 
nor  will  to  become  an  attorney,  and  the 
young  poet,  with  all  the  burning  desire  to 
give  his  whole  soul  to  the  service  of  man 
as  a  poet,  is  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  how 
to  earn  sufficient  bread  for  himself  and  his 
"dear,  dear  sister's"  simple  needs,  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  the  vocation  which 
he  feels  Heaven  has  designed  for  him. 

The  young  man,  RaisTey  Calvert,  with 
whom  Wordsworth  had  had  but  little  con- 
nection before,  but  whom  now  he  dared 
to  call  his  friend,  was  at  Windybrow,  and 
evidently  worsening.  If  only  he  can  go 
to  the  south,  and  get  a  whiff  of  Lisbon  air 
and  bask  in  Lisbon  sunshine,  surely  he 
feels  strength  may  be  re-born  and  his  days 
may  be  lengthened !  Will  Wordsworth 
accompany  him? 

One  of  the  most  memorable  letters  in 
Wordsworth's  handwriting  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  see,  sets  forth  to  his  (Rais- 
ley's) elder  brother,  William,  the  ensign  in 
the  militia,  then  in  quarters  at  Newcastle, 
the  project  of  this  journey  to  the  south. 

He  writes  from  Keswick  on  October  1, 
1704,  and  speaks  of  Raisley's  illness.  He 
asks  William  Calvert  "  whether  it  will  not 
raise  him  in  his  own  estimation"  if  he 
shall  see  his  way  to  make  such  an  allow- 
ance as  would  permit  him  —  Wordsworth 
—  to  accompany  young  Raisley,  the  in- 
valid, to  Portugal ;  and  then  in  very  manly 
and  courteous  language  he  goes  on  to  tell 
him  that,  in  event  of  Raisley's  decease, 
Raisley  has  so  arranged  his  money  mat- 
ters as  to  bequeath  him  600/.,  and  he 
trusts  that  neither  the  leaver  of  the  legacy 
nor  the  interested  recipient  of  it  will  fall 
in  William  Calvert's  estimation  by  reason 
of  the  fact  which  he  thinks  it  only  right  to 
make  thus  known  to  him.  Nay, 'he  makes 
it  known  at  Raisley's  request,  *•  who,  re- 
flecting that  his  return  from  the  projected 
journey  to  Lisbon  is  uncertain,  had  drawn 
out  his  will,  which  he  intends  to  get  exe- 
cuted in  London. 

Wordsworth,  in  the  month  following, 
writes  to  Mathews  from  Keswick  under 
date  November  7,  1794:  "  My  friend  has 
every  symptom  of  a  confirmed  consump- 
tion, and  I  cannot  think  of  quitting  him 
in  his  present  debilitated  state."  It  is 
quite  plain  that  the  project  of  the  trip 


to  the  south  was  given  up,  and  we  find 
Wordsworth  back  again  in  the  spriug  of 
!795i  still  tenderly  nursing  the  young 
Raisley.  He  writes  on  January  5  from 
Mrs.  Sowerby's  lodgings,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Robin  Hood  at  Penrith  :  "  I  have  been 
here  for  some  time ;  I  am  still  much  en- 
gaged with  my  sick  friend ;  and  sorry  am 
I  to  add  that  he  worsens  daily  —  he  is 
barely  alive." 

When  Raisley  Calvert's  will  was  opened, 
it  was  found  he  had  bequeathed  900/.,  not 
600/.,  as  promised,  to  the  friend  of  his 
life's  eventide  —  the  friend  who  he  be- 
lieved would  be  a  ••  morning  star  "  of  song 
for  the  days  that  were  to  be. 

For  the  next  eight  years  the  poet  and 
his  sister  lived  secured  from  want,  till 
such  time  as  Lord  Lowther  repaid  to  his 
father's  estate  the  8,500/.  borrowed  by  the 
old  Lord  Lonsdale  years  before.  And, 
in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Stanger's  husband  in 
1842,  Wordsworth  says  :  "  It  may  be  sat- 
isfactory to  your  wife  for  me  to  declare 
that  my  friend's  bequest  enabled  me  to 
devote  myself  to  literary  pursuits  inde- 
pendent of  any  necessity  to  seek  out  pe- 
cuniary emolument,  so  that  my  talents, 
such  as  they  might  be,  were  free  to  take 
their  natural  course." 

I  had  often  wondered  what  it  was  that 
attracted  the  death-stricken  young  Raisley 
Calvert  to  the,  serious-minded,  solemn- 
natured  elder  man  whom  he  seems  to 
have  chosen  as  companion  for  the  last  few 
years,  or  months  rather*  of  his  life.  That 
wonder  ceased  when  I  read  in  Raisley's 
strongish,  boldish  hand,  a  letter  to  his 
brother  William,  from  Cambridge,  giving 
him  his  reason  for  refusing  to  remain  at 
Cambridge  longer  than  for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  his  first  term,  and  setting  forth 
his  determination  to  pass  over  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  there  educate  himself  by  travel, 
rather  than  waste  his  money  and  his  time 
in  the  idle  dissipation  and  swagger  of 
dress  that  passed  for  education  in  his  day 
at  the  great  university. 

He  was  not  only  disgusted  at  the  sham 
and  the  show,  but  he  had  also  gauged  his 
own  powers.  A  degree  worth  the  name 
was  not,  he  thought,  attainable  with  such 
proficiency  as  was  his  in  certain  lines  of 
study.  He  would  ask  for  a  draft  to  pay 
his  tailor's  bill  and  his  tutor's  fee,  and 
would  shake  the  dust  of  Cambridge  from 
off  his  feet  forever,  and  that  speedily. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  fancied  I  saw 
beneath  that  young  lad's  rugged,  forcible 
handwriting  a  feeling  that  the  world  men 
should  strive  to  live  in  was  reality,  sincer- 
ity, simplicity.    I  suspect  he  recognized, 
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as  those  foredoomed  to  early  death  seem 
able  to  recognize,  by  a  wisdom  that  com- 
eth  from  above,  that  life  worth  the  name 
was  a  life  of  usefulness  to  one's  fellows. 
He  found  in  Wordsworth  the  serious 
earnestness  he  believed  in,  and,  not  being 
himself  a  poet,  he  could  still  see  how  true 
poesy,  and  tender  thought,  and  earnest 
endeavor  in  fields  of  philosophic  musing 
might  help  his  time;  and  so  he  deter- 
mined to  make  it  possible  for  Wordsworth 
to  realize  his  aim,  "  The  act "  of  Raisley's 
benefaction,  wrote  Wordsworth  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont  in  1805,  "  was  due  en- 
tirely from  a  confidence  on  his  part  that  I 
had  powers  and  attainments  which  might 
be  of  use  to  mankind."  Had  it  not  been 
for  that  act,  England  might  never  have 
known  her  Wordsworth,  for  truly  sang  the 
poet  with  heartfelt  gratitude  :  — 

Calvert  I  it  must  not  be  unheard  by  them 
Who  may  respect  my  name,  that  I  to  thee 
Owed  many  years  of  early  liberty. 
This  care  was  thine  when  sickness  did  condemn 
Thy  youth  to  hopeless  wasting,  root  and  stem, 
That  I,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where'er  I  liked,  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  Muses'  diadem. 

William  Calvert  must  have  married, 
soon  after  his  brother  Raisley's  death,  a 
Miss  Mitchinson,  of  an  honored  and  well- 
known  Cumbrian  family,  and  we  find  him 
rebuilding  the  old  farmhouse  high  up 
above  the  sounding  river,  in  sight  of  the 
forge  at  which  his  Elizabethan  ancestor 
may  have  labored  with  honor  and  profit. 
Already  he  is  the  good  genius  of  the  whole 
place  —  fast  friend  with  Coleridge,  lately 
domiciled  at  Greta  Hall,  and  determined 
to  turn  the  dreamy  philosopher  into  a 
practical  chemist. 

In  1 801  Coleridge  writes  to  Humphry 
(afterwards  Sir  Humphry)  Davy  for  in- 
structions as  to  the  fitting  up  of  a  chemical 
laboratory  for  Calvert. 

In  the  same  year  we  read  in  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's  journal  that  Wordsworth 
and  his  sister  go  over  to  Calvert's;  and 
Calvert  no  doubt  did  his  best  to  persuade 
them  to  take  up  their  abode  in  perpetuity 
with  him  and  study  electrical  forces  and 
hydraulics.  Wordsworth  cared  for  chem- 
istry, a  less  passionate  pursuit  than  poetry, 
and  was  doubtless  not  a  little  attracted  to 
Windybrow,  that  happy  "Castle  of  Indo- 
lence, where,  with  Calvert  and  the  "  no- 
ticeable man  with  large  grey  eyes,"  he 
might  "banish  listlessness  and  irksome 
care  "  by  mechanical  devices  and  toys,  for 
certes  Calvert  "  had  inventions  rare." 
Amongst  them  were  a  water-clock  and  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  height  of 


mountains  by  triangulation.  "  Whether 
Wordsworth  come  or  no,"  said  Coleridge, 
"  Calvert  and  I  have  determined  to  begin 
and  go  on.  Calvert  is  a  man  of  sense  and 
some  originality,  and  is,  besides,  what  is 
well  called  a  handy  man." 

No  sooner  had  Southey  come  to  Greta 
Hall,  as  he  did  in  1803,  than  we  find  him 
friends  with  Calvert ;  and  interesting  it  is 
to  trace,  as  one  may  through  Sou  they  *s 
life  and  letters,  how  on  any  great  political 
emergency  the  friends  are  closeted  to  dis- 
cuss the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Now  Cal- 
vert will  come  down  to  Greta  Hall  to 
crack  a  bottle  with  Southey  over  some 
unexpected  bit  of  good  news  from  the 
peninsula;  now  Southey  will  go  up  to 
Windybrow  to  meet  Mr.  Curwen  and 
Lord  Lonsdale  to  arrange  the  terms  of  an 
address  from  the  electors  of  Cumberland, 
or  to  spar  with  James  Brougham  over 
questions  of  Whig  impudence  and  Tory 
morality.  But  I  think  one  gets  the  best 
picture  of  Calvert  from  Shelley. 

Shelley,  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket 
and  plenty  of  pride  in  his  heart,  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  Greystoke  Park, 
December  1,  1811.  He  had  been  at  Mr. 
Dare's  house,  Chesnut  Hill,  for  about  a 
fortnight,  having  removed  thither  from 
Mr.  D.  Crosthwaite's,of  Town  Head.  As 
yet  he  knew  nobody  in  the  district; 
Southey  had  not  called,  nor  Mr.  Calvert, 
though  I  expect  that  if  only  Calvert  had 
heard  of  those  terrible  goings  on  and  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  dances  with  thistle-tubes 
and  hydrogen  gas  that  took  place  in  Mr. 
Dare's  garden  after  dark,  he  would  have 
already  claimed  the  young  poet  for  his 
chemic  brotherhood  at  Windybrow.  But 
Calvert  had  been  seen;  his  "particular 
look  "  had  struck  "  Harriet  "  Shelley  when 
they  met  him  in  the  mountains.  And  now, 
among  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  guests  at 
Greystoke,  this  same  Calvert  made  an 
indelible  impression.  "  He  knows  every- 
thing that  relates  to  my  family  and  to  my- 
self —  my  expulsion  from  Oxford,  the 
opinions  that  caused  it,  are  no  secrets  to 
him,"  writes  Shelley  to  Miss  Hitchener 
on  December  26, 181 1.  "  He  is  an  elderly 
man,  and  the  expression  of  his  face,  when- 
ever I  held  the  arguments,  which  I  do 
everywhere,  was  such  as  I  shall  not 
readily  forget.  I  shall  have  more  to  tell 
of  him." 

Shelley  soon  had  more  to  tell  of  him,  it 
was  a  tale  of  benevolence.  "  The  rent  of 
our  cottage  was  two  guineas  and  a  half  a 
week,  with  linen  provided ;  he  has  made 
the  proprietor  lower  it  to  one  guinea,  and 
has  lent  us  linen  himself." 
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Calvert  not  only  showed  him  kindness, 
but,  acting  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  hint, 
got  others  in  the  neighborhood  to  call  on 
the  runaway  couple,  who  played  like  kit- 
tens round  the  garden  plots  of  Chesnut 
Hill  by  day,  and  made  hydrogen  gas  in 
retorts  on  the  lawn  at  night. 

H-*  did  more,  he  invited  Shelley  to 
Windybrow,  and  there  introduced  him  to 
Robert  Southey.  "We  first,"  writes 
Shelley,  "  met  Southey  at  his  house." 

We  must  take  leave  of  Shelley  and 
think  of  Mr.  Calvert,  now  busy  with  his 
chemicals,  now  with  politics,  and  inter- 
ested beyond  other  matters  in  experimen- 
tal farming.  There  was  a  famine  in  the 
land.  It  oehoved  every  good  man  and 
true  to  grow  corn  for  the  people,  and, 
availing  himself  for  a  very  public-spirited 
purpose,  of  the  Commons  Enclosure  Act, 
he  obtained  the  right  to  enclose  Latrigg 
Common,  and,  in  1814,  ran  a  plough  over 
its  barren  top  and  strove,  though  unavail- 
ingly,  to  reap  a  harvest  from  the  lofty 
burial-place  of  Briton  and  Norseman  of 
old  time. 

The  corn  ripened  slowly,  growing  as  it 
did  at  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  ere  it  could  be  har- 
vested winter  rains  set  in. 

But  the  generations  since  that  time,  to 
the  memorable  "  Right  of  Way  "  case  of 
our  day,  have  blessed  Calvert  for  the  good 
and  easy  path  he  made  to  the  marvellous 
panorama  as  seen  from  the  ridge  of  Lathar 
the  Dane  ;  and  generations  yet  unborn  who 
travel  the  same  road  may  think  of  the 
benevolence  which  prompted  the  Latrigg 
tiller's  deed,  and  may  mourn  for  the  loss 
of  fortune  that  that  experiment  and  others 
of  an  agricultural  kind,  undertaken  in 
the  name  of  science  and  the  public  good, 
caused  the  worthy  man. 

Of  Mrs.  Calvert  one  hears  little ;  but 
she,  too,  had  a  heart  for  her  neighbors' 
weal.  The  most  amusing  of  all  Southey's 
44  Cat "  letters  to  Grosvenor  Bedford  de- 
scribes the  advent  to  Greta  Hall  of 4i  The 
Zombi,"  whose  sudden  screams  from  Wil- 
sey's  cellar  in  the  early  morning  so  terri- 
fied the  household  that  it  obliged  Southey 
to  inquire  of  his  friend,  who  "knew  more 
of  cat  nature  than  had  ever  been  attained 
by  the  most  profound  naturalist,"  whether 
Zombi  had  seen  the  devil,  or  was  he  mak- 
ing love  to  himself,  or  was  he  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  himself,  or  was  he 
attempting  to  raise  the  devil  by  invoca- 
tion, or  bad  he  heard  him  —  Southey  — 
sing,  and  was  he  attempting  vainly  to  imi- 
tate him. 

"Othello"    had    died    at   Greta    Hall. 


Since  that  lamented  event  the  house  was 
cat-less,  "till  on  Saturday,  March  24, 1821, 
Mrs.  Calvert,  knowing  how  grievously  we 
were  annoyed  by  rats,  offered  me  what  she 
described  as  a  fine  full-grown  black  cat, 
who  was  moreover  a  Tom.  She  gave  him 
an  excellent  character  in  all  points  but 
one,  which  was  that  he  was  a  most  expert 
pigeon-catcher ;  and  as  they  had  a  pigeon- 
house,  this  propensity  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  sentence  upon  him  either  of 
transportation  or  of  death.  "Moved," 
continues  Southey  in  his  solemnest  strain, 
"  by  compassion  (his  color  and  his  Tom- 
ship  also  being  taken  into  consideration), 
1  consented  to  give  him  an  asylum,  and 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  here  he  came 
in  a  sack." 

At  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  children, 
I  took  upon  myself  the  charge  of  provid- 
ing him  with  a  name,  for  it  is  not  proper 
that  a  cat  should  remain  without  one. 
Taking  into  consideration  his  complexion, 
as  well  as  bis  sex,  my  first  thought  was  to 
call  him  Henrique  Diaz,  a  name  which 
poor  Koster  would  have  approved,  had  he 
been  living  to  have  heard  it;  but  it  pres- 
ently occurred  to  me  that  "  The  Zombi  " 
the  title  of  the  chief  of  the  Palmares 
negroes  —  would  be  an  appellation  equally 
appropriate  and  more  dignified.  "The 
Zombi,"  therefore,  he  was  named. 

Mrs.  Calvert  was  a  clever  housewife, 
and  as  she  was  blessed  with  an  ingenious 
husband,  whose  motto  was  "never  do  to- 
day what  can  be  put  off  till  to-morrow," 
one  can  guess  what  comfort,  in  matters 
domestic,  she  found  in  intercourse  with 
the  methodical  go-by-clock-work  household 
at  Greta  Hall. 

But  the  ties  that  bound  the  Greta  houses 
in  closest  alliance  were  neither  politics, 
nor  chemistry,  nor  cats  —  they  were  the 
young  children.  The  Greta  Hall  children 
and  the  Windybrowites  were  inseparable  ; 
and  what  a  remarkable  company  they 
were.  Edith  Southey,  with  her  lithe  fig- 
ure, her  round,  rosy  face,  and  her  fair 
hair;  Isabel,  the  fiery;  Kate,  the  dark- 
eyed  and  garrulous  ;  Bertha  the  brave  and 
the  bluff;  Sara  Coleridge,  with  her  deli- 
cate, pale  beauty  and  her  marvellous  eyes ; 
and  Dora  Wordsworth,  from  over  the 
Raise  — for  she  often  came  for  a  visit  — 
Dora  with  her  swift,  impetuous  move- 
ments, her  flashing  eye,  and  her  heavy 
yellow  locks;  and  last,  but  not  least  no- 
ticeable, the  grey-eyed,  merry  little  only 
daughter  of  Greta  Bank,  Mary  Calvert. 

While  the  boys  were  quaint  Job  or 
Hartley  Coleridge,  the  thinker;  plumpy 
Derwent,  the  brother,  with  his    solemn 
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lisp;  Herbert  Southey,  the  adorable,  too 
sood  to  pass  away;  and  then  the  young 
Calverts — John,  and  Raisley,  and  Wil- 
liam. 

Of  these  latter,  alas !  with  his  birth  in 
a^must  have  been  born  the  seeds  of  that 
same  fetal  disorder  that  had  carried  off 
his  uncle*,  JUisley  Calvert  But  what  a 
fine  nature  hacf btattbus  born  to  languish 
and  pass  away  in  the  pane  of  manhood 
we  may  gather  from  Sterffag^  tetter  to 
Charles  Barton,  dated  Funchal,  ~~ 


enlivening  many  a  dark  day  during  the 
next  three  years." 

In  1840  the  sick  friends  were  at  Fal- 
mouth ;  Sterling  himself  tells  us  from 
thence  of  Calvert,  his  companion  down 
the  way  to  death  :  **  Calvert  is  better  than 
he  lately  was.  He  shoots  little  birds,  and 
dissects  and  stuffs  them ;  while  I  carry  a 
hammer,  and  break  flints  and  slates  to 
look  for  diamonds  and  rubies  inside." 

Dr.  Calvert,  the  blue-eyed,  breezy  man 
who  found  such  commonalty  of  soul  with 

March  3rd,  1838.  as  quoted  in  Carl ylers  We  I  S^ftjrling,  died,  as  the  tablet  in   the  old 

of  Sterling :  •*  I  have  now  come  to  live 

with  a  friend,  a  Dr.  Calvert,  in  a  small 

house  of  our  own.     He  is  about  my  age, 

an  Oriel  man,  and  a  very  superior  person." 
"Among    the    English,"  says   Carlyle, 

"  in  pursuit  of  health,  or  in  flight  from 

fatal  disease,  that  winter,  was  this   Dr. 

Calvert;  about  Sterling's  age,  and  in  a 

deeper  stage  of  ailment,  this  not  being  his 

first  visit  to  Madeira,  he,  warmly  joining 

himself  to  Sterling,  as  we  have  seen,  was 

warmly  received  by  him ;  companionship 

ki  incurable  malady,  a  touching  bond  of 

union,  was  by  no  means  purely  or  chiefly 

a  companionship  in  misery  in  their  case. 

The  sunniest,  inextinguishable  cheerful- 
ness shone,  through  all  manner  of  clouds, 

in  both.    Calvert  had  been  a  travelling 

physician  in   some  family  of    rank    (the 

Spencers  and  the  Falklands),  who  had  re- 
warded him  with  a  pension,  shielding  his 

own  ill-health  from  one  sad  evil.     Being 

hopelessly  gone  in  pulmonary  disorder,  he 

now  moved  about  among  friendly  climates 

and  places,  seeking  what  alleviation  there 

might  be;  often  spending  his  summer  in 

the  house  of  a  sister "  (her  of  whom  we 

are  writing),  "  in  the  environs  of  London ; 

an  insatiable    rider  on  his   little  brown 

pony ;  always,  wherever  you  might  meet 

him,  one  of  the  cheeriest  of  men.     He  had 

plenty  of  speculation  too,  clear  glances  of 

all  kinds  into  religious,  social,  moral  con- 
cerns ;  and  pleasantly  incited  Sterling's 

outpourings  on  such  subjects.     He  could 

report  of  fashionable  persons  and  manners 

in  a    fine   human   Cumberland    manner; 

loved  art,  a  great  collector  of  drawings ; 

he  had  endless  help  and  ingenuity  "  (we 

know  where  that  came  from);  "and  was 

•in  short  every  way  a  very  human,  lovable, 

good,  and  nimble  man.    The  laughing  blue 

eyes  of  him,  the  clear,  cheery  soul  of  him,  \  like  to  have  stood  to  arms  in  the  Keswick 


cfaaKJb  oL  St.  Kentigern's,  Crosthwaite, 
tells  us,  at  Naiputh,  in  January  of  1842. 
Writing  to  Ha*^  Sterling  says  of  him : 
"  I  have  lost  Calvert ;  tfeman  with  whom, 
of  all  others,  1  have  been  dtan^late  years 
the  most  intimate.  Simplicity,  kflftfivo- 
lence,  practical  good  sense,  and  monk 
earnestness  were  his  great  unfailing  chai\ 
acteristics;  and  no  man,  I  believe,  ever 
possessed  them  more  entirely. 

These  words  are  worth  quoting ;  we 
find  in  them  evidence  of  the  same  serious 
earnestness  and  transparent  simplicity  in 
this  later  death-stricken  Calvert  which 
had  been  part  of  his  uncle  Raisley's  pos- 
session of  soul.  The  old  Quaker  stock  is 
still  in  him;  with  the  desire  that  was  at 
bottom  of  Raisley's  heart  when  he  made 
it  possible  for  Wordsworth  to  help  his 
age  ;  the  desire  which  was,  as  Carlyle  tells 
us,  at  the  root  of  Sterling's  being,  to  know 
"by  what  means  is  a  noble  life  still  pos- 
sible for  us  here." 

What  Sterling  found  to  be  the  charac- 
teristic of  John  Calvert,  till  1842,  all  those 
who  have  known  John  Calvert's  sister, 
Mrs.  Stanger,  of  Fieldside,  till  1890,  have 
found  to  be  hers  also.  If  one  wanted 
words  to  paint  the  character  of  that  ven- 
erable friend  whose  loss  we  now  deplore, 
one  would  surely  say  that  "simplicity, 
benevolence,  practical  good  sense,  and 
moral  earnestness"  were  her  unfailing 
characteristics  also. 

To  return  to  that  little  happy  child  com- 
munity that  blessed  the  Keswick  Valley  in 
the  first  decade  of  this  century. 

We  must  remember  that  the  same  year 
that  the  guns  were  heard  roaring  off  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  Southey  and  the  apothe- 
cary and  the   eighteen   sworn  men  were 


still  redolent  of  the  fresh  northern  breezes 
and  transparent  mountain  stream."  (Alas  ! 
that  the  Greta  should  know  transparency 


market-place,  for  fear  of  the  French  —  if 
only  the  poet  had  not  been  too  sorely  busy 
in  nis  newly  plastered  library,  correcting 


no  more  !)  "  With  this  Calvert,  Sterling  j  the  proofs  of  "  Madoc  v  —  there  was  born, 
formed  a  natural  intimacy ;  and  they  were  j  as  the  April  night  faded  into  May,  a  little 
to  each  other  a  great  possession,  mutually  !  daughter  into  the  home  of  Greta  Hall 
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*•  I  had  a  daughter,  Edith,  hatched  last 
night,  for  she  came  into  the  world  with 
not  much  more  preparation  than  a  chicken, 
and  no  more  beauty  than  a  young  dodo," 
wrote  Robert  Southey  to  Miss  Barker  on 
March  i,  1804.  And  thus  Sara  Coleridge, 
sixteen  months  the  senior,  for  she  was 
born  at  Greta  Hall,  December  22,  1802, 
had  a  baby  cousin  for  her  playmate.  In 
the  following  August  the  two  Keswick  in- 
fants were  to  be  blessed  with  a  tiny  friend, 
from  over  the  Raise,  by  the  birth  of  Dora 
Wordsworth,  which  took  place  on  August 
16th. 

On  the  nth  of  October  of  the  same 
year,  at  Greta  Bank  or  Windybrow,  the 
baby  cousins,  Edith  Southey  and  Sara 
Coleridge/and  the  tiny  Dora,  had  given  to 
them  another  companion  and  friend  for 
life  by  the  birth  of  Mary  Calvert. 

If  we  wish  to  know  more  about  this 
little  lady  we  must  go  to  Sara  Coleridge's 
journal,  and  there  we  shall  read  how  u  the 
last  event"  of  Sara's  earlier  childhood 
"  which  abided  with  her,"  was  a  visit  to 
the  seaside  at  Allonby,  when  she  was  nine 
years  old,  with  Mrs.  Calvert  and  the  Win- 
dybrow bairns. 

11  Of  the  party  beside  John  and  Raisley 
Calvert,  and  Mary,  their  sister,  were  Tom 
and  William  Maude,  the  sons  of  Mrs. 
Calvert's  sister.  We  used  to  gallop  up 
and  down  the  wide  sands  on  two  little 
ponies.  Mary  and  I  sometimes  quarrelled 
with  the  boys.  I  remember  Raisley  and 
the  rest  bursting  angrily  into  our  bedroom 
and  flinging  a  pebble  at  Mary,  enraged  at 
our  having  dared  to  put  crumbs  into  their 
porridge;  not  content  with  which  inroad 
and  onslaught,  they  put  mustard  into  ours 
next  morning,  the  sun  having  gone  down 
upon  their  boyish  wrath  without  quench- 
ing it.  One  of  them  said  it  was  all  that 
little  vixen,  Sara  Coleridge;  Mary  was 
quiet  enough  by  herself." 

44  In  those  early  days  we  used  to  spend 
much  of  our  summertime  in  trees,  greatly 
to  the  horror  of  some  of  our  summer 
visitors"  —  and  here  the  autobiography 
of  Sara  Coleridge's  childhood  abruptly 
ceases. 

Yet  until  February  of  this  present  year 
the  story  from  living  lips  of  that  childhood 
ceased  not. 

The  little  climber  of  the  trees  at  Greta 
Hall  had  here  on  earth  a  living  testimony 
in  the  person  of  one  who  was  as  fond  of 
arboreal  gymnastics  as  she  was,  as  fearless 
as  herself,  or,  to  use  Mrs.  Stanger's  own 
words,  "as  great  a  tom-boy  as  any  of 
them." 

It  was   my  privilege  to  see  her  often 


latterly  —  this  little  playmate  of  Sara  Cole- 
ridge and  Edith  Southey  and  Dora  Words- 
worth —  and  to  talk  much  of  those  old 
times,  and  to  feel  as  one  talked  her  love 
of  the  days  of  old  and  loyalty  to  the 
Southey  and  Coleridge  family  grow  into 
one's  very  being.  On  this  matter  I  almost 
received  ner  heart  into  my  own. 

There  she  sat  in  her  easy-chair,  the 
grey  eyes  of  her  laughing  with  all  the  fun 
of  those  days  of  romp  and  frolic  at  Greta 
Hall,  or  filled  with  tears  at  the  thoughts, 
almost  too  deep  for  tears,  that  a  memory 
from  out  of  the  storehouse  of  the  past 
would  bring.  What  a  storehouse  truly  it 
was  !  Not  only  could  Mrs.  Joshua  Stanger 
keep  in  mind  from  day  to  day  the  thousand 
interests  of  the  time,  the  large  questions 
of  the  nation,  or  the  little  questions  of  her 
native  place  —  she  not  only  knew,  as  we 
say  in  Cumberland,  "  aw  that  was  stirrin'," 
the  last  great  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  last  book  of  worth  pub- 
lished—  but  in  her  mind  she  had  never 
let  any  of  the  long  years  go  to  sleep.  She 
spoke  of  events  in  the  fifties,  as  in  the 
tens  and  twenties,  and  one  felt  that  a 
truly  human  heart  had  beaten  beneath  the 
lifelong  drama  that  had  been  hers  from 
beginning  to  end. 

44  The  first  thing  I  can  distinctly  remem- 
ber," she  used  to  say, "  was  my  christening 
in  the  old  church.  For  some  reason  un- 
known to  me  —  perhaps  because  of  the 
Quaker  blood  in  the  family  —  I  was  not 
christened  till  I  was  three  years  old,  and 
brother  Raisley  and  I  were  taken  to  Cros- 
thwaite  church  together.  I  distinctly  re- 
member thinking  a  great  deal  of  the  blue 
frock  I  wore  on  that  occasion."  This 
was,  as  the  baptismal  register  testifies,  on 
the  last  day  of  1806.  That  this  baptism 
was  considered  a  memorable  event  in  the 
eyes  of  the  person  who  made  the  entry  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  he  gives  a  whole 
page  of  parchment  to  it.  It  gives  us  the 
name  of  the  father  and  the  maiden  name 
of  the  mother  of  the  two  children  thus 
baptized,  tells  us  the  dates  of  birth  of 
Raisley  and  Mary,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  at  this  early  time  the  old 
name  of  their  house,  "  Windybrow,"  had 
given  way  to  the  more  modern  name  of 
44  Greta  Bank." 

The  next  thing  she  remembered  clearly 
was  Shelley's  visit  to  Keswick.  I  once 
repeated  the  question  :  — 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain  ? 

And  did  he  speak  to  you  > 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 

How  strange  it  seems  and  new  f 
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"Yes,  to  be  sure,  .dear  sir,  I  did  see 
Shelley  plain,  and  I  remember  his  eyes 
and  his  hair,  and  how  troubled  he  was  be- 
cause, when  he  came  to  unfold  the  packet, 
the  workbox  he  had  brought  for  Mr.  Cal- 
vert's little  girl,  as  he  used  to  call  me,  was 
not  to  be  found.  But  I  think  I  remember 
best  the  sort  of  look  that  came  upon  my 
father's  and  upon  Southey's  face  when  be 
talked,  and  how  I  and  my  brothers  were 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  lest  we  should 
hear  the  conversation." 

The  next  memorable  day  was  the  occa- 
sion of  Southey's  return  home  in  Novem- 
ber of  i8i3as  poet  laureate.  "  I  remember 
the  excitement  we  were  all  in  at  the  Hall, 
waiting  for  his  return,  and  next  day  we 
had  a  great  tea-party  and  made  a  wreath 
of  evergreen,  and  Edith  Southey  and  I  put 
it  upon  his  head  and  crowned  him." 

As  late  as  last  Easter  day,  1889,  the 
faithful  hands  that  helped  to  weave  the 
laureate's  crown  sent  down  a  laurel  wreath 
to  lay  upon  his  tomb. 

"Dear  sir,"  she  would  say,  "from  the 
days  when  it  was  a  part  of  my  evening  task 
to  read  aloud  Wordsworth's  poems  to  my 
father,  I  honored  him  ;  but  I  think  I  never 
quite  got  over  my  childish  fear  of  Words- 
worth. I  loved  Southey;  there  never 
breathed  a  gentler,  kinder-hearted  man." 

It  was,  I  suspect,  the  want  of  twinkle 
and  fun  in  Wordsworth  that  lay  like  a 
weight  upon  that  merriest  of  young  girls. 
For  Mrs.  Stanger  was  full  of  fun,  radiant 
and  sparkling  with  wit  to  the  last.  If  in 
her  younger  days  her  swift  repartee  had 
made  her  sometimes  seem  brusque,  in  her 
mellow  old  age  the  swift,  keen  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  served  her  in  good  stead,  and 
gave  a  piquancy  and  a  freshness  to  her 
words  that  made  one  feel  as  though  in  the 
presence  of  perpetual  youth. 

Just  behind  her,  where  she  sat  in  her 
ruby-colored  chair,  hung  the  portrait  of 
brother  John,  Sterling's  friend  —  his  large, 
clear  eyes,  his  delicate  mouth,  the  serious- 
ness of  his  open  face,  showing  above  the 
ample  stock  of  neckcloth  that  he  wore  ;  on 
her  left,  a  more  notable  pencil  drawing  of 
Wordsworth  by  Nash.*  She  would  point 
at  it  and  say,  "  I  think  that  is  the  best  por- 
trait of  Wordsworth  I  have  seen."  The 
poet  is  seated,  leaning  his  solemn,  rather 
heavy  and  large-featured  face  upon  his 
right  hand;  his  left  hand  is,  like  Napo- 
leon's, in  his  waistcoat. 

"  That  was  his  favorite  attitude  when  he 
was  reciting  his  poems;  and  because  he 

*  Nash  died  January,  tSst.  Wordsworth  was  born 
1770.  The  portrait  is  of  a  man  nearer  fifty  than  forty 
years  old. 


would  always  then  place  his  hand  into  his 
flannel  vest,  the  flannel  vest-tapes  would 
give  way,  and  as  a  little  girl,  scarce  able 
to  reach  so  high,  it  was  my  duty  to  replace 
those  tapes  when  he  stayed  at  Windy- 
brow.  I  remember  now  the  kind  of  terror 
with  which  my  poor  little  trembling  fingers 
stitched  away  after  breakfast  to  repair  the 
disaster  wrought  by  that  trick  of  the  poet's 
hand." 

It  was  doubtless  a  relic  of  that  alarm  of 
the  old  vest-tape  sewing  days  that  had  kept 
so  clear  in  her  mind  the  impressions  of  the 
difference  in  matters  of  dress  between  the 
two  poets.  "  Wordsworth,"  she  used  to 
say,  "would  fling  his  cloak  and  things 
round  him  as  if  he  didn't  care  whether 
they  fitted  him  or  not,  and  hardly  ever 
seemed  to  give  a  thought  to  his  dress; 
but  Southey  was  prim  and  spruce  and  neat 
from  head  to  toe  —  cravat  spotless,  and 
coat,  however  old,  neatly  fitting  and  care- 
fully brushed ;  a  man  of  order  every  inch 
of  him." 

Once  she  most  amusingly,  but  quite 
good-naturedly,  spoke  of  the  different  way 
in  which  the  Greta  Hall  and  Rydal  Mount 
breakfast  was  got  through.  Here  the  poet 
talked  and  was  waited  on  hand  and  foot 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  toast  was 
spread,  the  cream  was  poured  into  the  tea, 
the  note-book  was  near,  and  the  women, 
with  love  and  devotion  unparalleled,  hov- 
ered as  it  were  in  continual  attendance  — 
of  their  own  wants  oblivious.  There  no 
one  seemed  to  think  about  the  bard ;  he 
seemed  to  think  about  all  —  the  aunt,  the 
children,  the  very  tabbies.  Was  the  milk 
as  they  liked  it,  was  the  porridge  right? 
And  then  Mrs.  Southey,  she  had  no  appe- 
tite, she  must  be  coaxed  —  and  such  coax- 
ing, it  was  as  pretty  as  a  play  —  such 
happy,  lover-like  ways.  This  little  piece 
of  bread  thus  toasted,  that  cup  of  tea  so 
sugared.  But  Southey?  Oh,  let  them 
send  him  a  cup  of  tea  up  to  the  great  study 
presently  —  never  mind  for  him,  so  that 
the  mother  and  the  aunts  and  the  bairns 
were  breakfasted. 

Enthusiastically  would  Mrs.  Stanger 
speak  of  Dorothy  and  Mrs.  Wordsworth, 
and  always  with  deepest  reverence  of 
Wordsworth's  poems ;  but  the  awe  of  the 
vest-tape  days  was  heavy  upon  her.  I  sus- 
pect as  a  child  she  would  no  more  have 
jumped  upon  Wordsworth's  knees  than  on 
the  king's.  But  on  the  genial  knees  of 
Southey  of  course  she  had  clambered. 
Southey's  knees  were  the  common  prop* 
erty  of  all  the  children  of  Greta  Bank  or 
Greta  Hall ;  and  what  a  length  of  knee  it 
was ! 
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44  Dear  sir,"  Mrs.  Stanger  would  say 
with  a  smile,  "  I  remember  as  a  little  girl 
thinking  that  Southey  when  he  rose  from 
the  table  was  never  going  to  finish  getting 
up." 

Those  dark  eyes  and  the  heavy  curls  of 
hair  upon  the  poet's  brow  she  too  remem- 
bered, and  spoke  of  the  high  voice  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  quaint  way  in  which, 
when  he  was  going  to  read  a  poem  or 
when  he  addressed  a  friend  that  he  met, 
he  would  look  up,  as  a  short-sighted  man 
looks  up  beneath  his  eye-glasses ;  not  that 
Southey's  eyes  were  ever  dim  —  it  was 
just  a  trick,  and  as  Mrs.  Stanger  spoke  of 
it  I  recalled  that  I  had  noticed  it  in  his 
son  Cuthbert. 

The  joyous  days  of  the  bluebell  gather- 
ing by  the  Greta;  of  the  prim  rosing  at 
Armathwaite  and  Mirehouse;  of  the 
44  daffy  "  getting  on  Lord's  Isle  ;  and  the 
picnics  in  Lord  William  Gordon's  woods 
— of  these  too  would  she  speak.  Southey 
was  always  the  leader  of  the  picnic  band. 
One  of  the  happiest  times  on  which  I  re- 
member seeing  her,  if  one  might  judge 
by  her  face,  was  just  such  a  picnic  and 
water-party  as  she  had  enjoyed  when  a 
child,  on  the  bank  of  Derwentwater  five 
years  ago,  when  the  little  Mary  Calvert, 
now  an  aged  lady  of  eighty  summers,  in 
the  sunny  quiet  of  a  summer  day,  was  the 
presiding  genius  of  a  band  of  picnickers, 
and  from  beneath  the  ample  brim  of  a 
satin  poke-bonnet  poked  her  fun  at  us  who 
made  such  bungling  work  at  the  fire  for 
the  gipsy  kettle.  It  was,  I  believe,  on 
this  occasion  that  a  watcher  approached 
to  warn  the  party  from  landing ;  but,  hear- 
ing who  was  the  queen  of  the  party,  he 
said :  44  Ow,  if  V  auld  laady  is  Mistress 
Stanger  o'  Fieldside  she  mud  gang  whar- 
iver  she  need,"  and  so  saying  strode  off. 

Once  she  told  me  of  the  schooldays  at 
Bellevue,  Ambleside,  where  she  met  a 
former  scholar  of  the  school  in  the  person 
of  the  daughter  of  Wordsworth's  White- 
haven cousin  Richard,  Dorothy  Words- 
worth, who  was  domiciled  at  Rydal  Mount 
about  1813,  and  who  with  Dora  came  daily 
to  the  classes.  Mary  Calvert,  being  of 
Dora  Wordsworth's  own  age,  was  natu- 
rally attracted  to  4*  bright-minded  Dora," 
of  whom  she  ever  spoke  with  love ;  but 
the  fresh  beauty  of  that  elder  Dorothy 
struck  her  girlish  fancy,  and  only  last  year 
she  asked  me  for  news  of  beautiful  Mrs. 
Harrison,  of  Green  Bank,  then  in  her 
eighty-seventh  year. 

It  was  at  this  schooldav  time  that  she 
caw    much    on    half-holidays    of    Rydal 
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Mount  ways  and  manners,  and  saw  only 
to  revere. 

The  dancing  days  of  the  olden  time 
were  fresh  in  her  mind.  As  Sara  Cole- 
ridge remembered  the  minuet  with  Char- 
lie Denton,  the  vicar's  little  lad  —  which 
Master  Youdale,  the  fiddler  and  dancing- 
master,  put  them  through  —  so  did  Mrs. 
Joshua  Stanger  remember  the  Keswick 
dancing-school.  The  annual  dancing  dis- 
play that  ended  the  winter's  session  of 
Master  Youdale's  teaching  was  a  great 
event.  The  quiet  serenity  of  Mrs.  Southey 
upon  this  occasion,  contrasted  with  the 
fidget  of  Mrs.  Coleridge,  as  to  the  white 
frocks  and  sashes  for  the  young  folk,  had 
struck  Mrs.  Stanger. 

In  those  days,  and  still  in  some  parts 
of  Cumberland,  dancing  was  a  serious  part 
of  the  education  of  the  youth.  The  fiddler 
came  round,  and  school,  except  for  his 
class,  ceased.  There  are  still  living  in 
Keswick  men  and  women  past  the  shady 
side  of  sixty,  who,  if  they  hear  the  old- 
fashioned  "  Jack  my  laddie  "  played,  put 
their  hands  upon  their  hip3  and  fall  to  the 
three-cornered  reel  with  all  the  spirit  and 
44  lishness  "  of  young  things.  The  Greta 
Hall  and  Greta  Bank  children  were  to  be 
properly  educated,  and  this  meant  among 
other  things  that  they  should  learn  to 
dance. 

Mrs.  Stanger  would  speak  of  the  grace 
of  Edith  Southey  as  she  moved  through 
the  minuet. 

"You  know,  dear  sir,  Sara  Coleridge 
had  the  intellect  in  her  face.  You  can  get 
from  the  portrait  Laurence  painted  for 
me  no  idea  of  the  pathos  and  the  feeling  in 
it,  nor  the  azure-grey  depth  of  those  won- 
derful meditative  eyes  of  Sara's  —  eyes 
into  which  it  was  said  her  father  had  looked 
and  left  behind  the  color  of  his  own.  But 
for  figure  and  grace  and  perfect  movement 
Edith  Southey  bore  away  the  palm ;  I  can 
only  describe  her  movements  as  swan- 
like." 

I  was  glad  to  hear  from  living  lips  the 
truth  of  that  description  of  Edith,  which 
caused  such  quizzing  when,  in  1824, 
Amelia  Opie  wrote  in  Mrs.  Waters's  al- 
bum some  washy  lines  commemorative  of 
her  seeing  Southey  and  the  graceful  Edith  : 

'Twas  pleasant  to  meet 
And  see  thee,  fam'd  Swan  of  the  Derwent's 

fair  tide, 
With  the  elegant  Cygnet  that  floats  by  thy 

side, 
and  when  Southey,  much  tickled  by  the 
description,  began  a  letter  to  his  daughter 
thus :  — 
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"My  elegant  Cygnet, —  By  this  time 
your  elegancy  will  be  looking  for  some 
news  of  the  Swan  and  the  Swan's  nest," 
etc. 

Those  dancing  classes,  though  they 
could  not  turn  geese  into  swans,  at  any 
rate  taught  grace  and  easy  motion  and 
manners  to  Master  Youdale's  pupils. 

There  was  a  delightful  levelling-up  about 
those  parties.  The  children  of  poor  and 
rich  alike,  if  only  they  had  learned  the 
minuet  step  and  were  provided  with  the 
necessary  gloves  and  pumps,  met  on  terms 
of  absolute  equality  when  on  the  last  great 
day,  and  in  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  they 
were  put  through  their  paces.  u  And  you 
know,  dear  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Stanger,  "it 
rather  took  the  pride  out  of  us  to  find  that 
our  dogger's  boy  and  our  schoolmaster's 
little  girl  knew  their  steps  and  made  their 
bows  and  curtseys  better  than  we  did." 

But  dancing  days  were  to  come  to  an 
end  at  last,  and  first  of  the  Keswick  co- 
terie to  fly  away  was  little  Mary  Calvert. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Crosthwaite 
church,  under  date  3rd  of  August,  1824, 
appears  the  entry  :  — 

44  Joshua  Stanger,  bachelor,  of  the  parish 
of  Crosthwaite,  and  Mary  Calvert,  spin- 
ster, of  the  same  parish,  married  in  the 
church  by  license,  with  consent  of  par- 
ents." 

The  hand  that  tied  the  knot  was  the 
hand  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  father,  the 
stately  vicar,  James  Lynn.  The  witnesses 
to  the  wedding  were  Sterling's  friend,  John 
M.  Calvert,  Sara  Coleridge,  and  Sara 
Maude. 

It  was  a  remarkable  wedding,  if  only  for 
the  fact  that  Southey  spoke  at  the  wedding 
breakfast,  and  two  of  the  famous  triad 
whom  Wordsworth  has  immortalized  were 
bridesmaids.  Mere  chance  was  it  that 
the  full  triad  were  not  present.  Edith 
Southey  was  away  on  a  visit  in  the  south 
of  England.  Writing  to  a  widowed  friend 
on  the  sixty-first  anniversary  of  that  wed- 
ding day,  Mrs  Stanger  says  : 44 1  can  enter, 
into  your  recollections  of  the  past,  the 
happy  days  of  union  with  the  beloved  one. 
So  it  has  been  with  me.  Last  Monday, 
August  3rd,  was  the  sixty-first  anniversary 
of  the  wedding  day.  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  matter.  The  bridesmaids  were 
Dora  Wordsworth,  Sara  Coleridge,  my 
cousin,  Sara  Maude  Miss  Moorsome's 
aunt,  and  Isabella  Curwen,  Dora  W.'s 
aunt.  A  very  pretty  group,  though  not 
costumed  as  is  the  fashion  nowadays." 

Speaking  of  that  day,  more  than  two 
generations  ago,  Mrs.  Stanger  told  me 
that  Dora  Wordsworth  journeyed  back  to 
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Rydal  in  their  coach,  and  was  all  the  way 
miserable,  as  fearing  she  was  de  trop. 
44  But  you  know,  dear  sir,"  she  said  with  a 
twinkle,  4*  newly  married  people  are  so 
stupid  that  I  always  should  recommend  a 
third  person  to  ride  bodkin — and  we  were 
quite  sorry  to  part  with  her,  as  we  did  at 
the  bottom  of  Rydal  Hill,  where  her  father 
was  waiting  to  receive  her  and  to  wish  us 
joy." 

Happy  union  was  that  with  the  worthy 
Doughty  Street  merchant.  Sorrowful  in 
this,  with  a  lifelong  sorrow,  that  a  fair 
child  was  given  them,  another  little  Mary 
—  given  but  taken  away  from  them  in 
1829,  to  leave  a  scar  upon  their  hearts  till 
death. 

What  Herbert's  death  was  to  Southey, 
the  death  of  that  little  girl,  whose  bust 
used  to  stand  in  the  Field  side  study,  was 
to  Mrs.  Stanger.  She  never  spoke  of  any 
children  without  a  sigh.  If,  as  she  walked 
round  the  room  to  point  out  the  portraits 
upon  the  walls  to  strangers,  her  attention 
was  called  to  the  medallion  of  that  bust, 
she  would  say,  44  That  is  a  closed  chap- 
ter ; "  and  so  late  as  last  year  I  saw  her 
eves  fill  with  silent  but  eloquent  tears  as 
sne  passed  the  little  picture  of  the  child. 

The  child's  death  left  a  tenderness  for 
every  living  thing  upon  her  heart.  We 
have  only  to  turn  to  Sara  Coleridge's  me- 
moirs and  letters  to  see  how,  inasmuch 
as  she  felt  the  loss  of  dear  ones  deeply 
herself,  she  was  able  in  her  real  sympathy 
to  speak  comfort  to  those  that  mourned. 
44  Your  last  kind  note  was  written  in  a 
strain  that  harmonized  well  with  my  feel- 
ings," says  Sara  Coleridge  in  answer  to 
Mrs.  Stanger's  letter  of  condolence  on  the 
death  of  Sara's  infant  daughter. 

44  Faith  in  a  world  beyond  this  vale  of 
tears,"  linked  with  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  reunion  with  the  beloved,  was 
Mrs.  StangerV;  and  throughout  the  cor- 
respondence alluded  to  above  one  notices 
that  it  was  not  on  intellectual  problems 
that  Sara  Coleridge  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stanger, 
so  much  as  on  the  realities  of  deep  feeling, 
the  problems  of  the  heart ;  and  that  it  was 
specially  in  the  cloudy  days  of  grief  that 
she  turned  to  Mrs.  Stanger,  the  sunny 
Mary  Calvert  of  her  youth,  who  remained 
the  sunny  Mary  Calvert  to  the  end,  for 
sympathy  and  help. 

Ah  !  how  much  at  such  a  time  brave 
hands  had  to  do  and  brave  hearts  to  bear 
she  had  learnt  when  death  came  suddenly 
upon  him  whom  she  loved,  and  with  her 
warm  hand  within  his  cold  one  she  found 
strength  to  drive  a  weary  eighteen  miles, 
across  the   lonely    moor,    beneath    dark 
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Blencathra  and  by  the  wailing  Greta's 
stream,  back  to  the  home  upon  the  hill  in 
which  for  thirty-six  years  she  shoold  wait 
and  watch  alone. 

It  was  a  fair  spot,  that  Fieldside  of  her 
husband's  making  —  their  happy  choice 
when  feeling  the  irresistible  charm  of  their 
native  valley  tbey  returned  from  Wands- 
worth, after  nineteen  years'  absence,  to 
dwell  amongst  their  own  people,  because 
they  loved  the  Greta  Bank  and  Dovecot 
and  Greta  Hall.  The  light  has  gone  out 
of  it,  its  windows  are  darkened,  but  it  is  a 
fair  spot  still,  with  its  daffodils  ablaze  on 
the  slopes,  its  sycamore  between  it  and 
the  saffron  sky.  Fair  from  thence  is  the 
dawn  when  the  far-off  vale  from  Bassen- 
thwaite  to  Derwentwater  is  swathed  in 
mist ;  fair  there  is  the  noon  when  the  little 
town  in  the  hollow  lies  silently  beneath 
the  opal,  gauzy  veil  of  its  hearthstone 
smoke;  fair  is  Fieldside  at  the  sunset, 
when  over  Newlands  Hawse  the  sun  that 
burns  "upon  the  waters  to  the  west" 
sends  showers  of  silver  down  the  hills, 
and  with  reflected  glories  lights  the  lake  ; 
and  fairest  when,  between  the  sunset  and 
the  stars,  the  lamplight  stars  come  out  in 
the  Keswick  streets,  and  the  jewels  of  the 
far-off  railway  lamps  flicker  into  being 
against  the  azure-blue  background  of 
Grisedale  and  Barf.  It  is  a  house  of  an- 
cient hospitalities  and  old-fashioned  coun- 
try ways.  I  never  climbed  the  hill  and 
passed  beneath  the  sturdy  portal,  with  its 
date  1843  upon  it  —  sacred  for  that  in  that 
year  Southey  died  —  without  being  sure 
that  many  spirit  guests  would  be  sum- 
moned by  the  venerable  old  lady  from  out 
the  past,  and  there  would  be  much  talk  of 
the  present. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  new  experiments 
in  ensilage  ?  Thomas  (he  was  the  fidus 
Achates  of  her  farm)  says  the  cows  never 
took  to  food  so  well  in  their  lives,  and 
though  I  confess  to  believing  it  has  left  a 
taste  in  the  cream,  it  certainly  has  thick- 
ened it ;  do  go  and  see  it.  My  legs  won't 
let  me  go  to-day ;  I  saw  the  process  yes- 
terday." That  was  a  little  startling  query, 
perhaps,  from  an  old  lady  of  eighty  sum- 
mers. But  as  an  old  lady  of  eighty-three 
she  rose  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
Show  day  to  review  her  fat  stock  ere  it 
went  to  tne  Show ;  and  none  more  proudly 
spoke  of  the  blue  ribbons  and  cards  of 
honor  that  her  cattle  won  than  she. 

No  talk  came  amiss  to  her  if  it  was  not 
mere  chatter.  "  Dear  sir,  you  have  been 
to  London ;  well,  what  pictures  am  I  to 
look  at?  For  I  intend  to  stay  a  day  on 
my  way  through  to  Lyme  Regis.    And  did 


you  see  the  play  ?  How  did  Irving  acquit 
himself  in  the  'Merchant  of  Venice'?  I 
hear  such  different  reports."  And  her 
eyes  would  sparkle  as  one  vainly  endeav- 
ored to  set  forth  what  one  had  seen. 

To  London  ?  Did  she  go  to  London  ? 
Ay,  verily,  to  London ;  and  through  Lon- 
don to  Lyme  on  the  Dorset  coast  every 
summer  would  she  travel,  and  that  too 
with  a  bright  heart  and  a  merry. 

A  loyalist  was  she.  "God  bless  the 
queen  !  I  knew  another  reign,  you  know, 
and  I  feel  we  English  people  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  her  for  the  example 
she  has  set  to  wives  and  mothers,"  she 
once  said.  What  she  said  she  meant. 
On  that  proud  day  in  1887  when  her  Maj- 
esty Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  still 
queen,  passed  in  triumphal  show  to  West- 
minster, there  was  no  loyaller-hearted 
woman  as  witness  of  the  Jubilee  than  the 
little  Mary  Calvert  of  old  time  —  the  aged 
lady  who  in  her  enthusiasm  refused  to 
sit,  but  would  stand  up  straight  upon  the 
box-seat  of  the  coach,  near  Apsley  House, 
to  see  her  Majesty  pass. 

She  was  in  her  eighty-third  year  when 
she  sat  with  the  old  people  of  more  than 
sixty  winters  who  partake  of  a  common 
meal  each  Christmas-tide  in  the  little  Kes- 
wick town. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mrs.  Stanger  ever 
was  seen  to  better  advantage  than  when 
she  mixed  with  the  simple  folk.  The 
deference,  almost  to  veneration,  paid  her 
by  her  tenantry,  as  by  her  humbler  neigh- 
bors —  the  devotion  shown  to  her  by  her 
servants  —  never  made  her  for  a  moment 
forget  that  they  had  all  a  common  human 
heart. 

She  had  the  power  of  being  on  familiar 
terms  with  them,  and  setting  them  per- 
fectly at  their  ease;  and  yet  always  she 
was  the  squiress,  the  lady  to  be  treated 
with  natural  respect,  the  mistress  whose 
will  was  law.  "  Niver  could  be  a  better 
mistress  in  t'  whole  warld,  niver  a  kinder 
friend,"  was  the  saying  of  one  who  had 
attended  upon  her  for  twenty  years. 
"  Not  an  ounce  of  pride  about  her,"  was 
another  saying  of  an  old  retainer.  And 
they  who  remember  how  she  would  drive 
over  to  see  her  tenants  at  Wallthwaite, 
and  partake  of  the  simple  hospitalities  in 
the  far-off  Fellside  farm,  knew  this  was 
literally  true. 

Yet  it  was  as  landowner  that  she  most 
shone.  She  had  inherited  an  instinctive 
love  for  the  management  of  land.  She 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  legal  and  law- 
agency  lore,  in  connection  with  the  occu- 
pation of  land ;  but  the  interest  her  estate 
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had  for  her  was  the  human  interest  of  the 
folk  who  lived  upon  it  I  have  never 
come  across  any  one  who  more  truly  en- 
tered into  the  feeling  of  a  landowner's 
duty  to  the  tenantry.  She  often  spoke  of 
it.  "Land  has  its  privileges,  but  it  has 
its  burdens;  it  has  its  rights,  but  it  has 
its  duties,  dear  sir,  also."  And  her  care 
to  enter  into  and  help  the  friendly  life  of 
her  own  tenants  showed  she  meant  what 
she  said.  The  question  of  "  rights  of  way  " 
once  came  up,  and  after  a  little  conversa- 
tion she  laid  down  her  spectacles  and  said 
in  a  decided  tone :  — 

44  Parliament,  dear  sir,  ought  not  to  leave 
it  to  private  individuals  to  defend  public 
rights  of  way;  they  are  matters  of  too 
great  importance,  especially  in  such  a  land 
as  ours."  But  the  fair-minded  old  lady 
would  always  add :  "  Nevertheless,  the 
public  should  respect  the  land  they  pass 
over.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  needless 
damage  done  by  thoughtless  people,  and 
I  dare  say  landowners  receive  much  prov- 
ocation." How  pleased  would  the  lady 
of  Fieldside  have  been  to  have  heard  that 
Mr.  Buchanan's  resolution  for  making  the 
County  Council  responsible  maintainers 
of  rights  of  way  had  obtained  a  majority, 
and  that  members  of  all  parties  had  voted 
for  it ! 

It  is  not  often  that  we  hear  of  a  lady  of 
eighty-three  writing  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation to  a  friend  who  has  attempted  to 
keep  open  a  public  path,  but  before  me 
lies  just  such  a  letter,  in  which  she  char- 
acterizes the  attempt  to  keep  open  old 
paths  as  •*  a  noble  effort."  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  the  noble  effort  is  a  letter  so 
written  with  such  spirit  from  one  so  just, 
so  true,  and  such  a  lover  of  the  land  of 
her  birth. 

There  had  been  a  most  unfortunate  at- 
tempt to  close  Latrigg-top  against  the 
people ;  the  hands  that  would  have  closed 
it  were  the  hands  of  her  old  friends.  I  do 
not  think  any  act  of  later  days  so  troubled 
her.  It  was  her  father's  Latrigg.  She 
remembered  eating  the  baked  potatoes 
made  by  the  turf  bonfires  they  lit  when 
they  made  the  road  to  the  top  in  1814. 
She  remembered  her  father  saying  that 
the  people  were  free  to  use  the  path  for- 
ever, and  that  he  would  get  a  road  leading 
to  it  declared  a  right  of  way  by  the  jus- 
tices. Every  Sunday  all  through  the 
years  had  she  gazed  across  the  gorge  be- 
tween her  and  that  mountain  height,  and 
seen  with  joy  the  people  clear  against  the 
sky  —  and  to  think  that  this  never  more 
could  be  !  The  people  who  had  claimed 
the  right  of  way  were  pushed  into  a  court 
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of  law ;  there  was  absolute  refusal  to  settle 
it  out  of  court.  The  evidence  of  the  little 
girl  of  Windy  brow  was  important,  as 
showing  implied  dedication,  and  sorely  as 
it  troubled  her  to  go  against  her  personal 
friends,  she  gave  evidence.  I  spoke  after- 
wards with  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
examined  her  on  oath  previous  to  the 
trial,  and  he  said : "  A  marvellous  old  lady ! 
she  absolutely  refused  to  be  puzzled  in 
cross-examination.  Her  evidence,"  he 
added,  "is  invaluable."  And  what  he 
said  proved  to  be  so  when  read  in  court. 

The  visitors  to,  and  residents  in  Kes- 
wick, who  rejoice  their  hearts  with  the 
marvellous  view  from  the  top  of  Latrigg, 
if  they  let  their  eyes  wander  back  along 
the  ridge  across  the  valley  from  near  the 
Druid's  Circle  to  the  town,  may  gaze  a 
moment  upon  Fieldside  among  its  trees 
and  flowers,  and  thank  a  brave  old  lady 
for  her  public  spirit  shown  in  years  be- 
yond the  fourscore  that  are  ours. 

But  her  vitality  was  as  great  as  her 
memory  was  good.  Never  a  lecture  of 
importance  in  the  little  town  below  the 
hill  but  she  would  attend ;  she  sat  through 
a  three  hours'  recital  of  the  44  Messiah," 
given  in  the  evening  in  the  Mother 
Church,  only  last  Easter-tide.  Last  May 
she  watched  the  May-show  procession, 
and  drove  into  the  Fitz  Park  to  laugh  at 
the  fun  and  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  little 
girls  in  their  white  frocks  dancing  the 
old-fashioned  Maypole  dance  and  skip- 
ping for  tfie  prizes  that  the  May  queen 
gave. 

And  this  vitality  enabled  her  to  be  the 
best  of  hostesses  to  the  last  She  would 
each  year  preside  at  a  bountiful  supper- 
party  given  at  her  house  to  the  choir  of 
her  parish  church.  And  the  old-fashioned 
cheer  was  not  one  whit  less  remarkable 
than  the  old-fashioned  cordiality  with 
which  she  welcomed  her  guests  of  all 
degrees. 

Once  a  week  she  held  an  "  At-home  n 
in  simple  wise  ;  and  touching  enough  was 
it  to  see  how  those  who  felt  years  heavy 
upon  them  would  make  the  Saturday  walk 
up  the  great  hill,  to  chat  with  the  vener- 
able lady  of  Fieldside,  almost  a  religious 
exercise.  1  fancy  they  all  came  away 
feeling  that  old  age  was  a  better  thine  and 
a  brighter  thing  than  they  had  thought  it 
on  the  way  up,  and  that  a  heart  need  never 
grow  old. 

The  friends  of  old  Greta  Hall  days  had 
passed  away  one  by  one,  but  Mrs.  S tanker 
had  such  power  of  swift  sympathy  with 
the  young  and  the  new,  that  hers  was  no 
friendless  old  age ;  nor  did  she  ever  i 
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to  forget  the  thousand  "  little  un remem- 
bered acts  of  constant  kindness"  which 
her  own  kindness  called  forth.  I  remem- 
ber that,  having  attended  the  funeral  of 
her  friend,  the  last  of  the  Southeys  of 
Greta  Hall  days,  I  had  written  her  some 
simple  account  of  the  dead  man  as  I  saw 
him  peacefully  sleeping  there  in  his  coffin ; 
of  the  bearing  of  the  body  by  the  stalwart 
yeomen  to  the  little  church  below  Ask- 
ham  Vicarage ;  of  the  burial  service  be- 
side the  rushing  Lowther  stream.  And 
this  was  the  note,  dated  December  28, 
1888 :  "  Many  kind  acts  are  registered  in 
my  memory  that  Mr.  —  has  done,  but 
none  that  has  gone  so  straight  to  my  heart 
a£  his  last  act  of  reverence  towards  my 
old  friend,  Cuthbert  Southev.  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  what  I  hear.  What  a  full 
register  of  kind  deeds,  thought  I,  must 
that  old  heart  verily  be  that  can  thus  feel 
and  think !  But  they  who  watched  the 
tender,  almost  solemn  care  with  which 
she  would  label  and  paste  into  permanent 
albums  the  Christmas  and  birthday  cards 
that  came  with  greetings,  year  in  year 
out,  knew  the  heart  was  as  mindful  as  it 
was  warm  in  its  recollections  of  the  tiny 
proofs  of  love  and  reverence  those  Christ- 
mas cards  or  birthday  greetings  intended. 
She  helped  also  with  wisest  generosity 
others  than  those  of  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  —  her  friends  whose  circumstances 
had  been  less  fortunate  than  her  own. 
The  very  soul  of  unostentatious  charity, 
none  knew  through  what  ever-widening 
circles  her  benevolence  moved.  But  the 
poor  in  the  Crosthwaite  Vale  felt  that 
"theer  nivver  wad  be  another  Mrs. 
Joshua,  nivver  could  be,"  and  they  hon- 
ored her,  one  and  all.  She  was,  as  Der- 
went  Coleridge,  in  a  little  poem  dedicated 
to  her  and  printed  for  private  circulation 
in  1879,  put  it:  — 

In  humblest  homes  a  helpful  visitor ; 
Homes  too  a  little  humbler  than  thine  own, 
Where  pleasant  words  and  looks  are  needed 

most, 
Oft  seconded  by  kindly  courteous  acts  — 
Far  rarer  proof  of  Christian  charity. 

Her  home  had  been  for  the  past  half 
century  the  rendezvous  of  lovers  of  the 
English  Lake  poets.  How  many  a  time 
did  she  graciously  delight  the  stranger 
whom  a  friend  would  bring,  at  a  request 
to  call  upon  her  —  have  her  autograph 
album  brought  and  show  the  famous  let- 
ters therein  from  great  men.  Not  the 
least  famous  those  from  young  Raisley 
and  from  Wordsworth  to  William  Calvert. 
And  with  what  a  solemn  way  would  she 


repeat  the  "  Raisley  Sonnet "  and  its 
close  :  "  It  gladdens  me,  O  worthy  short- 
lived youth  1  to  think  how  much  of  this 
will  be  thy  praise  ! "  as  she  laid  the  letter 
back  into  its  resting-place. 

She  always  poohpoohed  the  idea  that 
Wordsworth  was  describing  her  father  in 
the  latter  verse  of  the  "  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence." "  My  father's  eyes  certainly  were 
fine,  but  nothing  compared  to  Coleridge's," 
she  would  say ;  "and  then  his  lip  was  not 
down-hung."  The  little  pencil  sketch  of 
her  father  certainly  bore  out  her  conten- 
tion ;  and  she  would  agree  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  Wordsworth  was  really  conjuring 
up  a  face  from  the  recollections  of  the  two 
friends,  her  father  and  Coleridge,  and  add- 
ing a  touch  from  a  memory  of  his  own  to 
the  picture. 

Never  so  did  Mrs.  St  anger  seem  to  glow 
as  when  a  real  Coleridge  and  a  real  Words- 
worth were  beneath  her  kindly  roof -tree. 

It  was  at  her  bouse  I  saw  for  the  first 
and  last  time  Derwent  Coleridge,  and 
heard  him  speak  of  what  Mrs.  Stanger 
had  been  to  him  from  early  Greta  Hall 
days. 

In  the  touching  poem  by  Derwent  Cole- 
ridge before  referred  to,  entitled  "The 
Vale  of  Crosthwaite,"  he  describes  Field- 
side  and  the  view  of  mountain  and  vale 
and  lake  from  the  high  lawn  from  where 

we  look 
Down  the  steep  cleft  through  which  the  Greta 

flows, 
Across  to  Brundholme's  over-hanging  wood. 
How  shall  I  paint  the  scene  on  which  I  gaze, 
Year  after  year  thy  favored  guest,  so  fondly 
Seated,  or  pacing  the  trim  terrace  walk 
That  fronts  the  high-placed  cottage,  shall  I 

call  it, 
Decked  as  it  is  with  all  that  graces  life  ? 

Fieldside  needs  no  picturing.  Other 
houses  as  fair  may  be  built  among  its  trees 
and  flower-beds ;  but  the  lady,  the  genius 
of  Fieldside  — 

in  whose  dear  hands  were  gathered 
The  various  strings  of  grateful  memory, 
To  pluck  them  at  our  bidding  one  by  one — 

she  whom  Derwent  Coleridge  speaks  of 
thus:  — 

Friend  of  my  childhood !  whom  to  see  and  hear 
Is  to  renew  the  springtide  of  my  youth. 

Friend  and  companion!   trained  for  serious 

speech 
By  early  converse  with  the  good  and  wise, 
Earnest  for  truth,  with  heart  and  eye  attuned 
To  Nature's  .  .  . 
Ever  intent  on  charitable  deeds  — 

has  gone  from  Fieldside  forever. 
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Mrs.  Stanger's  natural  force  seemed 
unabated  —  her  eye,  that  grey,  merry  Cal- 
vert eye,  was  undimmed —  but  she  felt  at 
times  the  sorrow  of  old  age.  Her  very 
swiftness  of  thought  must  have  often  made 
her  wish,  as  she  quaintly  put  it,  "to  have 
another  pair  of  legs.'1  This  same  vigor 
of  mind  she  prayed  would  be  continued  to 
the  last.  Of  death  she  had  no  fear,  only 
of  life  prolonged  beyond  clearness  of 
brain  and  mind.  Writing  to  a  friend  in 
February,  1887,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Coleridge,  she  says  :  — 

"  Yes,  the  death  of  dear  Mrs.  Coleridge 
has  made  its  mark  upon  my  heart  and 
memory.  To  me  it  must  be  a  more  im- 
pressive event  than  for  those  of  the  same 
age  and  standing.  She  was  my  friend. 
*  The  affectionate  intercourse  that  I  had 
'  with  the  dear  couple,  both  so  interesting, 
was  a  passage  in  my  life  ever  to  be  re- 
membered. I  am  very  aged  myself ;  I  pray 
that  the  mind,  feeble  though  it  is,  may  by 
God's  mercy  hold  out  as  long  as  the  case 
—  the  body  does. 

"  Ever  }rour  affectionate  friend, 

"Mary  S. 

"  Pray  keep  indoors ;  your  cold  must 
not  be  neglected." 

God  preserved  that  mind  to  the  last. 
Within  eight  weeks  of  her  death  we  had 
a  talk  about  hymnology.  Her  nephew, 
Mr.  M ,  had  just  compiled  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  the  originals  of  the 
"  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,"  and  she 
urged  the  good  and  glory  of  true  hymn- 
writing  as  helps  to  souls  in  doubt  and 
sorrow,  and  spoke  of  her  own  favorites. 
But  God's  finger  in  the  same  great  mercy 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time  touched  ber, 
and  she  slept.  Through  the  quiet  sun- 
shine of  a  February  day  (February  10)  — 
rare  in  its  brightness  and  its  beauty,  clear 
though  cold  —  they  bore  her  body  down 
the  hill  to  the  church  of  good  St.  Kenti- 
gem  in  the  valley.  The  people  came  to 
their  doors  and  stood  and  gazed  after  the 
sad  procession;  the  tradesmen  darkened 
their  windows  and  followed  out  of  the 
town.  They  passed  the  old  Hall  garden 
on  the  hill  by  the  Greta,  where  she  had 
played  with  the  Coleridges  and  Southeys 
in  her  youth,  and  so  over  the  river  by 
whose  banks  she  had  gathered  bluebells 
for  the  birthday  wreath  in  the  days  of  auld 
lang  syne.  And  the  Greta  sang  and  spar- 
Kled  at  the  bridge,  and  Skiddaw  sloped 
down  towards  the  vale  in  happy,  smiling 
pomp  of  February  gold.  But  the  dark 
procession  sadly  went  on  its  way. 

They  entered  the  Church  of  the  Cross 


in  the  Thwaite  itself,  in  its  solid  repair,  a 
monument  of  the  generous  care  and  piety 
of  her  husband's  brother.  The  organ 
moaned  forth  majestic  music ;  slowly  they 
bore  the  coffin  heaped  with  flowers  past 
the  font,  whereby  she  had  stood  a  startled 
child  to  feel  the  chrismal  rain  in  the  long 
years  gone.  Solemnly  they  laid  it  down 
before  the  altar  rails  where  she  had  knelt 
a  happy  bride ;  and  some  heads  turned  to 
the  double  tablet  of  white  marble  upon  the 
southern  wall,  and  sighed  to  think  that  the 
last  of  the  Calverts  had  come  to  her  long 
rest.  The  lesson  was  read,  the  organ 
wailed  again ;  out  to  the  clear  cold  sun- 
shine they  went,  past  the  plot  of  ground 
where  the  Southeys  sleep,  and  laid  her 
near,  in  a  grave  where  the  roses  bloom  the 
last  in  summer  and  forget-me-nots  will 
never  surely  die,  by  the  side  of  the  husband 
she  had  so  loved  and  honored  until  death. 
Then  the  bells  broke  the  silence  that 
fell  upon  the  dark  crowd  round  the  grave, 
and  to  the  sound  of  a  muffled  peal  the 
mourners,  not  a  little  comforted,  came 
back  from  the  quiet  churchyard  to  the  little 
town  beneath  the  hills,  and  as  they  passed 
the  bridge  they  felt  that  the  roll  of  Greta 
Hall  and  Greta  Bank  memories  had  been 
folded  up,  and  that  a  friend,  both  of  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  had  gone  from 
among  them ;  a  friend  who  had  left  behind 
in  the  Keswick  Vale  a  name  of  honor,  of 
simplicity,  of  wit  and  wisdom,  of  love  and 
good-will  to  all,  of  moral  earnestness  and 
sincerity,  of  sympathy  and  faith  —  that 
would  outlive  the  grave  and  keep  the 
name  of  the  last  of  the  Calverts  fragrant 
and  ever  green. 


From  Chamber^  JouruL 
MY  WEDDING  DAY. 
A  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  STORY. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"Well,  Miss  Grey,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  scorcher,"  said  Mr.  Green  as  he 
greeted  me  one  summer  morning. 

I  would  gladly  have  doubted  his  word, 
for  it  was  Christmas  day,  and,'  moreover, 
my  wedding  day  as  well ;  but  early  as  it 
was,  the  sun  was  shining  from  a  cloudless 
sky  —  »* shining  with  all  his  might;"  and 
though  he  had  browned  the  grass,  and 
baked  the  earth,  and  pumped  up  every 
drop  of  water  long  ago,  leaving  nothing 
but  hot  stones  in  the  creek  beds,  he  set  to 
work  as  earnestly  as  if  he  had  just  taken 
a  contract  to  dry  up  the  deluge  and  wanted 
to  get  done  in  time. 
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"  Ah,  well,"  I  said,  trying  to  make  the 
best  of  it  —  "  ah,  well,  blessed  is  the  bride 
the  sun  shines  on,  you  know." 

I  left  the  shady  verandah,  and  went 
across  to  the  wool-shed  to  give  a  finish- 
ing touch  to  the  wedding  breakfast,  al- 
ready laid  there  on  a  long  table  improvised 
for  the  occasion.  Only  the  decorating 
part  was  left  to  me ;  and  as  I  arranged  such 
greenery  and  flowers  as  I  had,  the  old  saw 
kept  running  in  my  head:  "Blessed  is 
the  bride  the  sun  shines  on."  Surely  the 
omen  is  true  this  once,  for  was  there  ever 
such  a  splendid  fellow  as  Jack,  or  such  a 
lucky  girl  as  I  ?  I  changed  my  opinion  of 
old  saws  before  the  day  was  over;  but 
there,  that's  telling. 

Then  I  thought  of  my  past  life,  and 
wondered  if  I  was  the  same  Mary  Grey 
who,  two  years  —  yes,  only  two  years  ago, 
had  been  all  alone  in  the  world.  I  remem- 
bered my  timid,  scared  feeling  at  being 
among  strangers  when  I  came  as  govern- 
ess to  this  up-country  run.  How  queer 
the  life  had  seemed  at  first,  and  how 
homelike  it  seemed  now.  It  was  hard  to 
realize  that  I  could  ever  be  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Green,  who  was  like  a  loving  mother  to 
me.  I  soon  got  to  like  my  work  too ;  and 
then  —  yes,  then  came  *  Jack,  and  had 
things  been  ever  so  bad,  life  would  have 
seemed  couleur  de  rose  to  me. 

So  I  was  dreaming  over  my  work  on 
that  hot  Christmas  morning  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I  was  disturbed  by  Minnie 
Green.  "  Oh,  Miss  Grey,"  she  said,  ••  Mr. 
Rushton  has  come,  and  Mr.  Stanley" 
(Dick  Stanley  was  to  be  Jack's  best-man), 
"and  Mr.  Bruce,  and11  —  with  emphasis 
—  "  the  parson !  Such  a  funny  little  man, 
Miss  Grey,  with  yellow  hair,  and  a  pink 
face  like  a  baby's,  and  white  hands.  Do 
parsons  always  have  pink  faces  and  white 
hands?" 

I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  answering 
this  question,  for  just  then  Jack  appeared, 
and  Minnie  having  gone  to  have  another 
look  at  the  cleric  English  complexion  and 
white  hands  which  had  so  impressed  her, 
we  fell  into  a  conversation,  interesting 
enough  to  ourselves,  but  of  no  concern  to 
outsiders,  till  we  were  interrupted  by  Mrs. 
Green. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word,"  she  said,  "  what 
on  earth  can  you  two  have  to  talk  about  ? 
Come,  Mary ;  it  is  time  for  you  to  think 
of  dressing.  You  can't  have  anything 
very  particular  to  say  to  Jack  here ;  and 
if  you  have,  there  is  all  the  rest  of  your 
life  to  say  it  in."  With  which  profound 
remark  she  sent  Jack  to  the  dining-room, 
where  a  picnic  sort  of  first  breakfast  was 


going  on ;  and  taking  me  to  my  room  she 
brought  me  a  cup  of  tea,  and  told  me  to 
rest  a  little,  for  I  had  a  thirty-mile  ride 
before  me. 

Now,  though  my  dress  was  simple  in 
the  extreme,  and  I  could  have  put  it  on 
myself  in  five  minutes,  being  a  bride  I 
must  be  dressed.  Mrs.  Green  and  Min- 
nie, who  was  to  be  my  bridesmaid,  under- 
took this  office,  and  hindered  me  sadly. 
My  dress  was  plain  white  muslin,  simply 
made,  and  I  had  not  intended  wearing  a 
veil;  but  Mrs.  Green  said  that  as  they 
seldom  saw  a  wedding,  and  she  did  not 
suppose  I  would  be  married  again  in  a 
hurry,  I  might  as  well  do  the  thing  in 
style  while  1  was  about  it ;  so,  to  please 
her,  I  shrouded  myself  in  a  length  of  plain 
tulle  that  covered  me  almost  from  head  to 
foot,  and  really  the  effect  was  rather  good. 

At  last  I  was  dressed ;  but  somehow 
we  managed  to  be  late,  and  it  was  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  behind  time  when  I  went 
across  to  the  wool-shed  on  Mr.  Green's 
arm ;  while  Biddy  held  an  umbrella  over 
my  head,  and  Mrs.  Green  followed  stick- 
ing in  utterly  unnecessary  pins  to  the 
very  last  moment.  Every  one  was  wait- 
ing; and  the  shed,  decorated  with  such 
greenery  as  was  available,  looked  quite 
festive.  At  one  end  stood  the  breakfast 
table  with  the  cake,  homemade,  but  im- 
posing, a  towering  monument  to  Mrs. 
Green's  housewifely  skill.  By  a  small 
table  stood  the  clergyman  in  his  surplice, 
looking  a  trifle  out  of  place  ;  while  round 
about  were  ranged  all  available  seats  from 
chairs  to  milking-stools  and  slab  benches 
with  stick  legs.  They  were  all  occupied, 
for,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  wedding  was 
not  an  every-day  occurrence,  and  people 
had  turned  out  in  full  force. 

We  advanced  with  all  possible  decorum, 
and  the  ceremony  proceeded  as  usual  till 
the  ring  had  been  put  on  and  the  blessing 
given,  when  some  one,  breathless  and 
dusty,  dashed  in  at  the  door  and  cried: 
"Fire!  Bush-fire!  Close  here!"  In- 
stantly most  of  the  forms  were  upset,  and 
there  was  a  rush  for  the  door. 

"  Hi !  Stop  a  minute,"  cried  Jack,  as  he 
collared  his  two  friends  and  dragged  them 
back  ;  "  we  will  get  this  over  now." 

The  clergyman  hesitated,  then  skipping 
a  good  deal,  be  began  the  exhortation  in 
which  wives  get  so  much  good  advice  and 
husbands  so  Tittle. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  all  that,"  cried  Jack, 
stamping  with  impatience  ;  "  we  will  have 
the  'amazement'  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
some  other  time.  What  have  we  to  sign  ? 
Be  quick ! " 
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Jack's  friends  made  the  poor  clergyman 
show  where  we  had  to  sign;  and  we  all 
did  it  in  a  desperate  hurry,  the  two  wit- 
nesses scrawling  something  when  their 
turn  came  and  bolting  at  once.  Jack  just 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  gave  me  a  hur- 
ried kiss.  "Good-bye,  dear  little  wife," 
he  whispered,  "good-bye;"  and  he  was 
gone,  leaving  the  clergyman  and  me  alone 
together. 

He  —  the  clergyman  —  was  a  young 
man  just  out  from  home.  He  had  a  clear 
complexion,  and  fair  hair  parted  down  the 
middle,  and  was  altogether  the  mildest- 
looking  little  man  imaginable;  his  little 
round  face  just  now  displaying  the  blankest 
possible  astonishment.  "  Ye  husbands  — 
loveth  himself  —  ye  wives  —  subject  — 
plaiting  of  hair  and  wearing  of  gold  — 
amazement,"  he  muttered  incoherently, 
looking  from  me,  standing  alone  in  my 
white  veil  and  dress,  to  the  deserted  and 
upturned  forms,  and  the  cake  towering  in 
solemn  grandeur  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
I  believe  he  manfully  intended  to  do  his 
duty,  if  no  one  else  did,  and  finish  that 
ceremony  to  the  bitter  end;  but  to  read 
that  exhortation  at  one  poor  woman  left 
all  alone  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  personal ;  so  he  gave  it  up  and  shook 
hands,  as  is  the  practice  of  clergymen* 

'•I  —  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  Mrs. 
Rushton,"  he  stammered ;  then,  remem- 
bering that  I  had  just  been  unceremoni- 
ously deserted  by  my  bridegroom,  and  not 
being  sure  whether  such  was  the  custom 
of  the  country  or  not,  he  muttered  some- 
thing about  "  sympathy ; "  and  then,  gath- 
ering his  wits  together  with  a  violent 
effort,  he  burst  out  like  Mr.  Winkle: 
44  Where  are  they  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  most  indecorous  behavior  ?  " 

I  did  not  answer,  but  ran  to  the  door  to 
look  out. 

44  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  he  repeated, 
following  me. 

"  Can*t  you  see  ?  Can't  you  smell  ?  "  I 
answered  impatiently.    "  It  is  a  bush-fire." 

The  head  station  was  built  in  a  valley 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  that  formed 
a  sort  of  semicircle  behind  it  They  were 
thickly  wooded  with  "  stringy  bark,"  and 
covered  with  fern  and  grass-trees,  and 
from  among  them  there  now  rose,  through 
air  already  quivering  with  heat,  a  column 
of  thick  white  smoke,  that  floated  upwards 
in  billowy  clouds.  The  fire  was  near  — 
that  one  could  tell  by  the  smell  of  burning 
gum-leaves ;  and  though  it  could  not  have 
been  burning  long,  it  promised  to  be  a 
large  fire,  and  a  fierce  one,  for,  as  we 


watched,  puffs  of  reddish-brown  rose  be- 
fore the  white  smoke,  showing  that  the 
flames  were  getting  stronger. 

The  first  set  of  men  had  disappeared 
over  the  ridge  already ;  but  Jack  and  his 
friends  were  only  half-way  up,  and  had 
stopped  to  cut  boughs  from  some  young 
saplings.  They  looked  back,  and  I 
snatched  off  my  veil  and  waved  it  to  Jack  ; 
they  returned  the  salute  with  a  flourish  of 
their  branches,  and  then  resumed  their 
climb;  while  I  twisted  that  unfortunate 
veil  into  a  turban  and  went  to  the  house 
with  the  bewildered  parson. 

We  found  Mr.  Green  giving  orders  for 
the  boughs  with  which  the  veranda  posts 
were  decorated  in  honor  of  Christmas  to 
be  pulled  down  and  all  inflammable  things 
to  be  put  away. 

44  Will  the  fire  come  here  ?  "  asked  the 
Rev.  Augustus  Smith  anxiously. 

44  Not  if  we  can  help  it,"  said  Mr.  Green  ; 
44  but  it  will  be  hard  work  stopping  it  on  a 
day  like  this,  and  it  is  well  to  be  ready." 

44  If  the  fire  don't  come,  the  sparks  will," 
said  Biddy,  whose  experience  of  bush- 
fires  was  extensive ;  "  and  them  branches 
is  just  the  things  to  ketch." 

14  Yes ;  get  them  down  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Green,  and  he  hurried  off,  calling  back 
to  his  wife :  "  Send  up  some  tea  to  the 
men  as  soon  as  you  can." 

I  went  to  my  room  to  change  my  dress, 
and  there  on  the  bed  was  my  habit  laid  out 
for  my  homeward  ride  with  Jack.  M  Dear 
me !  how  differently  the  day  was  turning 
out  from  what  we  expected,"  I  thought. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  that  fire,  I  would 
have  been  putting  on  my  habit  instead  of 
this  print  morning-dress.  No.  On  sec- 
ond thoughts,  I  decided  things  had  hap- 
pened so  fast  that,  supposing  the  cere- 
mony to  have  been  finished  properly,  we 
would  just  have  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and 
I  would  be  cutting  the  cake;  instead  of 
which  I  went  to  the  kitchen  and  cut  large 
hunks  of  bread  with  cheese  to  match. 

It  really  was  a  disappointing  wedding 
day.  What  was  the  good  of  getting  mar- 
ried only  to  lose  sight  of  my  bridegroom  at 
once,  and  have  to  work  away  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  ?  And  Jack,  poor  fellow, 
what  a  day  he  must  be  having,  hard  at 
work  in  the  heat  and  dust  and  smoke.  I 
felt  half  inclined  to  give  in  and  have  a  real 
good  cry ;  but  laughed  instead,  for  through 
the  window  I  saw  the  Rev.  Augustus 
working  hard  under  Biddy's  directions, 
taking  down  and  carrying  away  the  deco- 
rations put  up  with  so  much  care  an  hour 
or  so  before. 

Mrs.  Green  and  I  set  to  work  at  once 
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oq  woman's  work  in  time  of  fire  —  boiling 
kettles  and  getting  tea  and  provisions 
ready  for  the  men  —  no  light  task  in  this 
instance,  for  there  were  thirty  or  forty 
men,  and  no  other  station  near  enough 
to  share  in  the  providing.  When  the  first 
batch  was  ready  it  was  taken  up  the  hill 
by  two  of  the  men's  wives. 

Mr.  Smith  and  I  next  busied  ourselves 
in  taking  out  and  filling  all  the  tubs  in  the 
establishment,  and  in  them  bags  and 
branches  to  be  used  in  beating,  should  the 
fire  come  near  the  house 

We  paused,  Mr.  Smith  and  I,  when  we 
had  done  all  we  could,  and  gazing  upwards, 
wondered  what  it  must  feel  like  to  be 
before  that  awful  fire.  Even  where  we 
were,  the  air  quivered  and  danced  with 
the  heat  and  smoke,  and  the  baked  earth 
almost  hurt  our  feet.  What  must  it  be 
up  there?  we  wondered.  The  wind  had 
strengthened,  driving  the  smoke  across 
the  sky ;  and  the  sunlight  coming  through 
it,  shed  a  lurid  yellow  glare  on  all  around. 
Behind  the  hill  the  smoke  rose  thicker, 
faster,  and  darker,  and  the  deep,  sullen 
roar  of  the  fire  could  be  heard.  As  we 
watched,  a  figure  appeared  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  then  another  and  another,  till 
quite  a  dozen  were  in  sight  I  could  just 
make  out  Mr.  Green  with  Jack  and  his 
friends  beside  him.  They  seemed  to  be 
consulting  about  something.  More  men 
kept  coming  up  by  twos  and  threes,  drag- 
ging or  carrying  scorched  branches  ;  some 
flung  themselves  down  in  the  nearest 
shade  with  the  characteristic  impulse  of 
old  hands  at  bush-fires  to  take  a  rest  when 
they  could  get  it.  The  rest  stood  or 
lolled  in  groups,  evidently  waiting  for 
orders.  At  last  the  council  of  war  on  the 
hilltop  came  to  an  end ;  Mr.  Green  pointed 
along  the  ridge  and  shook  hands  with  Jack, 
who  with  ten  or  a  dozen  men  started  off  in 
the  direction  indicated. 

We  had  not  noticed  —  or,  at  least,  I  had 
not,  for  of  course  I  had  eyes  for  no  one 
else  while  Jack  was  in  sight  —  that  all  this 
time  the  two  women  had  been  scrambling 
down  the  hill,  accompanied  by  a  man,  who 
turned  off  to  the  stables,  while  the  women 
came  down  to  the  house,  whither  we  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Mr.  Green  says  will  you  give  Jackson 
tea  and  tucker  for  ten  men  ;  Mr.  Rushton 
is  going  over  to  the  big  range,"  Mrs. 
Brown,  one  of  the  women,  was  saying  as 
we  came  in. 

We  all  fell  to  work  at  once.  Mr.  Smith 
cut  beef  and  sliced  plum-pudding ;  while 
Mrs.  Green  and  I  made  substantial  sand- 
wiches ;  Biddy  hurried  up  the  kettles ;  and 


Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Jones  packed  things 
up  as  soon  as  they  were  ready.  As  we 
worked,  we  asked  brief  questions,  and  got 
them  answered  still  more  briefly,  with 
most  aggravating  interruptions  at  interest- 
ing points. 

"Is  it  a  big  fire?" 

"Yes." 

"  Where  were  they  when  you  got  up  ?  " 

"  Just  coming  off  the  steep  range.  They 
had  stopped  the  fire  all  along ;  but  it  got 
into  the  stringy  bark  and  came  along  over 
their  heads.  Are  these  the  bags,  Mrs. 
Green  ?  Yes ;  they  had  to  run.  It  got 
behind  Mr.  Rushton  and  a  lot  of  'em. 
Where  do  you  keep  the  clean  towels  ?  " 

Imagine  my  feelings  when  at  this  point 
she  dived  head  first  into  a  cupboard  and 
became  deaf  to  questions.  I  can  see  it 
now,  that  country  kitchen,  fresh  white- 
washed in  honor  of  Christmas,  with  a 
bunch  of  gum-boughs  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing by  way  of  a  fly-catcher.  A  good-sized 
room,  with  a  roughly  flagged  door,  just 
now  intolerably  hot,  for  we  had  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  large  fireplace,  on  which  two 
large  kettles  and  a  fountain  were  singing 
and  spluttering.  The  window-panes  were 
hot  to  the  touch  ;  plates  taken  from  the 
shelves  were  ready  warmed,  and  the  butter 
was  a  clear,  transparent  oil.  It  certainly 
was  warm  work. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  table  stood  Mr. 
Smith,  just  now  with  knife  and  fork  sus- 
pended, as  he  gazed  at  Mrs.  Brown,  who 
was  now  intent  on  sorting  towels. 

••But  — but,    Mrs.    Brown    "    he 

gasped. 

"What's  that?"  she  said,  emerging 
from  the  cupboard. 

"  How  did  they  escape  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  come  through  it,  of  course. 
Here's  a  towel  to  wrap  that  pudding  in." 

I  suppose,  if  I  had  had  time  to  think  of 
it,  I  would  have  been  wretched  about 
Jack's  danger.  I  was  anxious  as  it  was; 
but  we  were  all  so  busy  that  I  had  no  time 
to  fret ;  besides,  I  knew  he  was  safe.  If 
he  had  been  killed  or  badly  hurt,  nothing 
would  have  hindered  Mrs.  Brown  from 
telling  me  every  detail. 

I  suppose  we  all  looked  hot;  but  poor 
Mr.  Smith  was  the  picture  of  misery,  as 
he  stood  in  his  hot  black  clothes  slicing 
beef  in  a  temperature  considerably  above 
a  hundred  degrees. 

"  Whv  don't  you  take  off  your  coat?" 
said  Biddy,  noticing  his  distress. 

Poor  little  man ;  I  believe  he  blushed 
furiously,  but  can't  be  sure,  for  it  was  a 
simple  impossibility  for  his  face  to  get 
i  any  redder  than  it  already  was. 
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"  Do,  Mr.  Smith,"  said  Mrs.  Green.  "  I 
wouldn't  work  in  a  hot  thing  like  that  for 
anything ;  besides,  it's  real  good  cloth,  and 
it's  sure  to  get  spoilt.  Here,  Biddy  ;  take 
Mr.  Smith's  coat,  and  hang  it  up  some- 
where out  of  the  way." 

"  Look  sharp,  sir,  said  Biddy,  holding 
out  her  hand ;  "  I've  no  time  to  lose." 

So  he  had  to  give  it  up.  And  I  think 
that  after  a  while  he  was  glad,  though  just 
at  first  he  looked  hotter  and  more  uncom- 
fortable than  ever. 

When  we  had  packed  up  the  provisions 
and  seen  Jackson  start,  we  all  went  into 
the  back  veranda  and  looked  up  at  the  hill. 
The  fire  was  nearer  now,  and  the  smoke 
was  thicker ;  ashes  and  bits  of  burnt  fern 
and  gum-leaves  were  falling  all  around ; 
the  sun  shone  hotter,  and  the  parched  air 
seemed  to  scorch  one's  face.  On  the  hill- 
top the  men  were  cutting  down  branches, 
and  evidently  getting  ready  for  a  struggle. 

"  They  are  going  to  burn  a  track,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown.  "  I  expect  they'd  like  their 
tucker  now ;  they  won't  have  time  to  eat 
when  the  fire  comes." 

44  Where  is  it  now?"  I  asked. 

"About  half  a  mile  off;  but  it  won't 
take  long  to  come,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 

44  But,  said  Mr.  Smith,  looking  puz- 
zled, "  why  don't  they  extinguish  it  farther 
off?" 

••  Because  they  can't,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
"It's  in  a  grass-tree  gully.  If  they  were 
fools  enough  to  try  to  stand  against  it, 
they  would  be  shrivelled  up  like  so  much 
brown  paper."  And  she  went  into  the 
kitchen,  where  Mrs.  Green  and  Biddy 
were  already  preparing  more  tea,  and  pro- 
visions. 

All  this  time  I  had  been  longing  to  hear 
more  about  Jack ;  but  every  one  had  been 
too  busy  to  answer  questions ;  now  I  tried 
again. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Rushton  ?  He's  not  hurt ;  not  that  I  know 
on  at  least.  Some  one  got  his  arm  burnt, 
but  I  don't  think  it  was  him  "  —  in  an  ag- 
gravatingly  doubtful  tone.  ••  Mrs.  Jones 
here  saw  it  all;  I  only  saw  them  after- 
wards. They  did  look  like  sweeps,  and 
no  mistake." 

"I  didn't  see  much,"  said  Mrs.  Jones 
modestly ;  "  I  only  see  half  a-dozen  men 
beating  like  mad ;  and  all  at  once  the  fire 
got  into  the  trees  and  come  along  over 
their  heads ;  and  they  never  took  no  no- 
tice till  the  sparks  and  things  had  lighted 
the  fern  behind  them.  Where's  the  sugar, 
Mrs.  Green?  Yes;  they  had  to  run  for 
it,  they  did  !  But  it  was  all  so  smoky  you 
couldn't  make  out  which  was  which.    The 


fern  was  blazing,  and  the  burning  bark 
was  coming  down  like  rain.  If  it  had 
been  up  hill  they  had  to  go,  not  down, 
they  wouldn't  have  got  away,  no,  not  one 
of  'em.  Ob  no !  —  Mr.  Rushton  isn't  hurt ; 
he's  got  his  eyebrows  singed  and  lost  the 
ends  off  his  moustaches,  that's  all.  My 
husband  has  lost  half  his  beard,  and  got  a 
hole  the  size  of  your  two  hands  in  the 
back  of  his  waistcoat 

CHAPTER  II. 
CONCLUSION. 

"  What  time  is  it  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Green, 
when  the  two  .women  had  started  up  the 
hill  once  more.  "  Two  o'clock  ?  You  don't 
say  so  1  Well,  we  may  as  well  have  a  bit 
of  something  ourselves.  The  fire  will  be 
on  the  top  of  that  hill  in  half  an  hour  at 
the  rate  it  is  coming.  If  they  can't  stop 
it,  it  will  come  down  here,  and  we'll  have 
to  turn  to  and  fight  with  the  rest  of  them." 

"  We'll  have  to  look  out,  anyways,"  said 
Biddy.  "  The  sparks  will  be  all  over  the 
place,  with  this  wind,  and  it's  not  much 
time  we'll  have  then  to  be  thinking  of  din- 
ner." 

The  children  were  called  in ;  and  we  sat 
down  to  a  picnic  sort  of  meal,  consisting 
of  cold  beef,  plum-pudding,  and  a  tart  or 
two  from  the  unfortunate  wedding  break- 
fast. These  tarts  reminded  me  of  a  fact 
that  I  found  hard  to  realize  —  that  I  was 
really  married,  and  that  this  was  my  wed- 
ding day ;  yes,  actually  my  wedding  day ! 
and  here  was  I,  the  bride,  sitting  down  to 
a  demoralized  sort  of  Christmas  dinner  in 
a  hot  kitchen,  with  a  half-roasted  clergy- 
man in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  Mrs.  Green 
in  a  voluminous  cooking  apron.  And 
Jack?  Where  was  he?  Over  a  mile 
away,  fighting  the  fire  in  heat  and  dust 
and  smoke.  In  danger,  perhaps !  Oh, 
Jack,  dear  Jack !  And  I  lost  myself  in 
loving,  anxious  thought,  till  I  was  roused 
by  Biddy's  voice  :  "My  word  !  "  she  said, 
coming  to  the  back  door  —  "  it's  near  now, 
roaring  like  anything,  and  they're  beating 
like  mad." 

We  jumped  up  at  once  and  went  out- 
side. There  was  a  fierce  deep  roaring 
rushing  sound  like  a  big  bush-fire,  and 
nothing  else.  The  smoke  hung  over  us 
thicker  than  ever,  and  like  a  lurid  cloud 
kept  off  the  sunlight,  the  sun  itself  show- 
ing through  it  as  a  dull  deep  crimson  disc  ; 
and  through  the  roaring  and  crackling  of 
the  flames  were  heard  the  sound  of  the 
branches  as  the  men  fought  with  all  their 
might. 

While  we  watched,  Mrs.   Brown   and 
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Mrs.  Jones  came  hurrying  down  again, 
bringing  with  them  some  of  the  eatables 
they  had  just  taken  up. 

44  They've  no  time  to  eat,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown;  "but  they're  just  dried  up  with 
thirst.  They  want  some  more  tea  as  soon 
as  you  can  send  it  up." 

44 1  will  take  it,"  I  said. 

44  Pray,  allow  me"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

44  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Green,  t4 1  expect 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  tired ;  be- 
sides, they  want  their  dinner." 

I  went  in  search  of  my  shadiest  hat,  and 
the  parson  donned  his  coat  —  a  great  mis- 
take, as  it  proved  —  and  we  started  off, 
he  with  two  buckets  of  tea,  and  I  with 
one.  Now,  full  buckets  are  awkward 
things  to  carry  up  a  hillside  at  the  best  of 
times,  and  when  they  are  full  of  tea,  every 
drop  of  which  you  know  will  be  precious 
to  the  thirsty  men  above,  you  get  nervous, 
and  consequently  spill  more.  Mr.  Smith 
started  with  a  light  heart  to  carry  those 
buckets  up  that  hill,  and  if  his  heart  was 
heavier  when  he  reached  the  top,  the 
buckets  were  considerably  lighter.  We 
got  on  well  enough  at  first,  but  soon  came 
to  a  steep  place,  where,  though  our  arms 
were  aching  furiously,  there  was  no  place 
flat  enough  to  set  the  buckets  down  on. 
Then  we  had  to  sidle  along  the  hill,  and 
Mr.  Smith  had  to  hold  one  bucket  higher 
than  the  other  to  keep  it  off  the  ground : 
and  in  spite  of  all  his  care,  that  up-hill 
bucket  would  keep. catching  on  sticks  and 
stones,  and  sending  cataracts  of  steaming 
tea  over  his  legs.  He  did  not  complain ; 
but  it  must  have  been  too  hot  to  be  com- 
fortable. At  last  we  got  on  to  a  cattle 
track,  which  made  walking  easier,  though 
it  had  its  drawbacks  too,  being  six  inches 
deep  in  soft,  well-trodden  dust.  The  con- 
dition of  the  parson's  moist  legs  after  two 
minutes'  walk  through  this  may  be  imag- 
ined. He  sailed  'benignly  on,  however, 
with  one  long  coat-tail  in  each  bucket  of 
tea,  till  I  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

'4  Mr.  Smith,"  I  said, 44 1  am  afraid  the 
tea  will  spoil  your  coat." 

44  Dear  me  f  dear  me  !  "  he  said, 44  what 
shall  I  do?  Tbey  will  go  in,  and  I  can't 
put  the  buckets  down,  and  the  tea  will  be 
spoilt.     Dear  me !  what  shall  I  do?" 

44 Shall  I  pin  them  up  for  you?"  I 
asked. 

44  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Rushton, 
if  you  would,"  he  answered  gratefully. 

I  managed  to  set  my  bucket  down  and 
steady  it  with  my  foot  while  I  pinned  the 
tails  of  his  coat  together  behind,  so  that 
it  looked  like  a  demented  swallow-tail. 

44  Thank  you,  thank  you,  very  much  in- 


deed," was  all  be  said  just  then ;  but  when 
we  came  to  a  place  where  we  could  set 
down  our  loads  and  rest,  he  observed,  as 
he  mournfully  gazed  at  his  muddy  legs: 
44  Really,  Mrs.  Rushton,  I  am  afraid  this 
kind  of  work  is  detrimental  to  my  doth." 

At  last  we  reached  the  top,  and  found 
the  men  bard  at  work.  The  fire  had  come 
upon  them  before  they  expected.  Where 
a  track  was  already  burnt,  they  stopped  it 
easily  enough ;  but  just  here  they  were 
having  a  hard  fight.  So  much  we  learned 
from  one  and  another  as  they  stopped  to 
swallow  a  pannikin  of  tea  and  then  rush 
back  to  their  work  again.  How  hot  they 
looked  ;  hot  and  tired,  with  faces  scorched 
and  grimy,  and  eyes  red  with  the  stinging 
smoke.  I  had  seen  thirst  before,  though 
not  ouite  so  bad  as  this.  Mr.  Smith  had 
not,  I  think,  and  his  face  grew  very  grave 
as  he  watched  them. 

44  Well,  parson,"  said  one,  as  he  drank 
the  tea,  in  a  voice  husky  and  weak  with 
exhaustion,  "  you're  a  Christian  for  this, 
if  you  never  said  a  prayer." 

The  little  clergyman  looked  distressed; 
he  was  a  little  shocked  at  first,  I  think ; 
then  I  heard  him  murmur  to  himself :  44  A 
cup  of  cold  water !  I  never  knew  what  that 
meant  till  to-day." 

When  we  got  down  again,  he  insisted 
on  making  another  trip  at  once.  I  could 
not  help  admiring  him  as  he  started  up  the 
hill  again  with  a  bucket  in  each  hand,  this 
time  without  his  coat. 

44  Well,"  said  Biddy,  looking  after  him, 
44  he's  got  some  pluck  in  spite  of  his 
coat." 

44  He's  a  brick  ! "  said  the  children,  and 
I  quite  agreed  with  them. 

The  fire  was  stopped  on  the  hill  behind 
the  house,  and  the  men  had  gone  along 
the  jidge  to  stop  it  farther  on.  We  had 
dismantled  the  neglected  breakfast  table, 
and  rearranged  it  with  more  regard  for 
compactness  than  elegance,  ready  for  the 
men  s  supper ;  and  at  last  the  long,  hot 
day  was  nearly  over.      Having  nothing 

C articular  to  do,  I  went  and  sat  under  the 
ack  verandah  to  rest.  Mrs.  Jones  did 
likewise,  and  leaning  her  elbows  on  her 
knees  and  her  chin  on  her  hands,  gazed 
silently  upwards  at  the  smoke  that  told 
of  the  fight  still  going  on.  Mrs.  Brown 
seized  a  broom  and  proceeded  to  sweep 
up  the  leaves  scattered  about  by  our  dis- 
carded decorations,  talking  meanwhile 
about  other  bush-fires  she  had  seen.  Now 
that  the  fight  was  no  longer  in  sight,  the 
sense  of  excitement  and  conflict  we  had 
felt  all  day  in  some  degree  abated.  Peace- 
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ful  home  sounds  —  the  crying  of  a  calf, 
the  musical  sound  of  milking  from  the 
bail-yard  close  by,  and  the  cheerful  tin- 
kling of  teaspoons  in  the  kitchen  —  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  lurid  glare  of  the 
smoky  sunlight  and  the  distant  roaring  of 
the  flames.  In  a  gum-tree  close  by  were 
a  crowd  of  magpies  that  had  flown  scream- 
ing away  from  the  fire,  and  were  watching 
it  intently,  now  and  then  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  angry  song ;  while  once  or  twice 
a  flock  of  paroquets  whizzed  shrieking 
overhead. 

I  paid  little  attention  to  Mrs.  Brown's 
conversation,  but  fell  to  thinking  —  of 
Jack,  of  course  —  till  Biddy  came  across 
to  the  dairy  with  her  buckets  of  milk,  and 
Mrs.  Green  came  out  and  called  the  chil- 
dren in  to  tea.  They  came  scampering  in, 
discussing  the  day's  events  with  a  vivacity 
which  put  day-dreaming  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  time  being. 

During  tea,  the  talk  was  still  bush-fires ; 
no  one  ever  talks  of  anything  else  while 
one  is  burning.  Afterwards,  when  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Jones  had  departed  to 
their  respective  homes  —  cottages  a  little 
distance  off  —  and  Mrs.  Green  and  Biddy 
were,  busy  preparing  for  the  men,  whom 
they  expected  soon,  I  sat  on  the  verandah 
and  tried  to  talk  the  children  into  a  calm 
enough  state  of  mind  for  bedtime.  It  had 
been  a  wildly  exciting  day  for  them,  and 
a  •*  continual  feast "  as  well ;  for  they  had 
made  raids  on  the  kitchen  every  now  and 
then,  carrying  off  their  booty  to  be  de- 
voured in  some  place  where  there  was 
a  good  view  of  the  fire.  They  implored 
me  not  to  speak  of  bed  at  first;  but  in 
spite  of  themselves  they  grew  drowsy  as 
they  calmed  down,  and  were  soon  reaay  to 
say  good-night. 

When  they  had  gone  I  lost  myself  in 
my  own  thoughts  again.  How  long  I  sat 
there  dreaming  I  do  not  know.  The  sun 
had  set ;  the  short  twilight  was  over,  and 
the  smouldering  logs  shone  out  like  large 
red  stars  from  the  blackened  hillside 
above,  when  I  noticed  a  strange  light  to 
my  left.  Going  to  the  end  of  the  house,  I 
saw  a  line  of  fire  coming  towards  us  along 
the  flat.  A  smouldering  log  must  have 
rolled  down  from  above  and  lighted  the 
grass.  "  Fire  !  fire !  just  here  1 "  I 
shouted. 

Mrs.  Green  and  Biddy  rushed  out,  and 
took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance.  Biddy 
just  threw  back  her  head,  put  her  hands 
to  her  mouth  and  "  coo-eed  "  loud  and 
long. 

"  Get  a  can  and  wet  the  grass  at  the  end 
of  the  house,  Mary  I "  Mrs.  Green  called 
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to  me  as  she  ran  round  the  house  shutting 
the  windows,  to  keep  the  sparks  out. 

"  Biddy,"  she  continued,  "  throw  water 
on  the  roof;  it's  as  dry  as  tinder." 

Biddy  gave  one  more  long  "  coo-o-ee  ! " 
and  seizing  a  bucket,  fell  to  work;  while 
Mrs.  Green  disappeared  into  the  house, 
returning  with  the  children,  blinking  and 
bewildered.  Rolling  them  in  blankets, 
she  deposited  them  in  the  bed  of  a  dried- 
up  creek  near  the  house.  Meanwhile,  I 
had  been  running  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  two  large  watering-cans  from 
the  tubs  we  had  filled  in  the  morning,  try- 
ing to  soak  a  strip  of  grass  to  check  the 
fire  in  its  advances  on  the  house.  My 
task  was  only,  half  finished,  however,  when 
the  fire  came  up.  I  caught  up  a  branch 
and  called  to  the  others  for  help.  We 
beat  and  beat  with  all  our  might ;  but  the 
wind  was  high  and  the  grass  long,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  we  could  not  keep  it  back. 
The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  smoke 
choked  and  blinded  us ;  but  we  kept  on, 
till  I  felt  as  if  each  blow  would  be  the  last, 
and  dimly  wondered  what  would  happen 
when  I  gave  in,  as  I  must  do  soon. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  we  worked  ;  it 
seemed  hours ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  not 
many  minutes.  All  at  once  we  heard 
men's  voices  and  running  feet,  and  a 
dozen  strong  arms  were  beating  beside  us. 
It  was  a  sharp  tussle ;  but  they  got  it  un- 
der, and  were  just  congratulating  them- 
selves on  arriving  in  the  nick  of  time, 
when  a  voice  —  Jack's  voice  —  was  heard 
calling  for  help,  and  they  saw  that  the  fire, 
though  turned  away  from  the  house,  was 
making  straight  for  the  wool-shed,  which 
stood  on  a  slight  rise  a  little  beyond.  Jack 
was  fighting  it  single-handed.  It  seemed 
to  be  getting  the  better  of  him ;  then, 
while  I  watched,  I  saw  him  fall,  and  the 
fire  rushed  onwards.  And  then  I  suppose 
I  fainted,  for  I  remember  nothing  more 
till  I  felt  myself  slowly  and  painfully  com- 
ing back  to  life  in  my  own  little  room.  At 
first,  I  was  only  conscious  of  a  deathly 
sick  feeling;  then  I  remembered  that 
something  had  happened,  something 
dreadful.  What  was  it  ?  Ah  !  —  Jack. 
I  believe  I  called  his  name  aloud;  and 
then  —  could  it  be  true? — I  heard  his 
dear  voice  answering  me,  and  felt  his 
strong  arms  and  his  kisses  on  my  face.  It 
was  no  dream,  but  Jack  himself !  I  hid  my 
face  ononis  shoulder  and  sobbed.  I  have  a 
dim  remembrance  of  hearingsome  one  say, 
"  She'll  do  now ; "  then  the  door  shut  and 
we  were  alone.  I  had  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  clung  closely  to  him,  unwilling  to 
loose  my  hold  even  to  look  up  at  his  face. 
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"Hush,  Mary,"  he  said  — ." hush,  my 
darling.  I  am  here,  safe  and  sound. 
Look  up,  dear,  and  see  for  yourself." 

At  last  I  did  look  up.  Could  that  be 
Jack?  It  looked  more  like  a  badly 
blacked  Christy  minstrel.    ••  Why,  Jack !  " 

I  cried,  "  you  are  as  black  as  a "  and 

I  paused  for  want  of  a  simile. 

"  A  kettle  ?  "  he  suggested.  "  Come, 
little  woman,  don't  call  names.  I  fancy 
there's  a  pair  of  us,"  he  added,  looking 
laughingly  at  me. 

Of  course  I  sat  up  at  once,  and  looked 
towards  the  glass  to  see  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, and  this  is  what  I  saw  —  Jack  kneel- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  couch,  looking  like 
a  sadly  dishevelled  sweep,  for  one  of  his 
shirt-sleeves  was  burnt  off  to  the  shoulder, 
and  he  was  more  or  less  black  all  over ; 
while  his  eyes  were  red,  and  his  teeth, 
displayed  just  now  by  a  broad  grin,  shone 
like  a  negro's  from  beneath  the  singed 
and  stubby  ends  of  what  had  once  been 
his  moustache.  As  for  me,  my  light  cotton 
dress  was  ornamented  by  sundry  prints  of 
a  human  hand  in  black,  while  round  my 
waist  was  a  broad  band  of  the  same  hue. 
My  left  cheek  was  one  dark  smear ;  while 
on  the  other,  as  well  as  on  my  forehead 
and  lips,  were  numerous  rough  but  un- 
mistakable impressions  of  Jack's  mous- 
tache. 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  be  sentimental 
under  the  circumstances,  so  I  laughed  in- 
stead, to  Jack's  relief,  for  he  had  a  man's 
hatred  of  scenes. 

"  How  did  you  escape  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I 
thought  I  saw  the  fire  go  over  you." 

"  Why,  so  it  did,"  he  answered.  "  When 
I  found  I  could  not  stop  it,  I  lay  down, 
and  let  it  go  over  me." 

"  Oh,  Jack !  you  must  have  been  hurt." 

"Well,  I  found  it  rather  warm,  cer- 
tainly ;  and  I  am  afraid  my  clothes  have 
suffered.  There,  there,  little  wife ;  don't 
cry  like  that."  The  thought  of  his  danger 
had  been  too  much  for  me.  "  I  am  quite 
safe,  thank  God.  I  don't  think  I  am  se- 
riously damaged,  though  my  complexion 
if  a  little  spoiled  for  the  present." 

He  stayed  talking  a  little  while,  and 
then  had  to  rush  back  to  his  task.  They 
had  just  managed  to  save  the  wool-shed, 
but  a  good  deal  of  fencing  had  gone.  The 
worst  of  the  fire  was  over,  but  it  needed 
watching. 

Next  morning,  a  rather  dilapidated  but 
very  happy  bride  and  bridegroom  started 
on  their  homeward  way,  after  saying  good- 
bye to  a  still  more  dilapidated  parson,  and 
being  honored  with  three  very  husky 
cheers  from  all  hands. 
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To  begin  with  the  expected  quotation, 
"Give  me  the  making  of  the  people's 
songs,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the 
laws."  This  saying  has  been  a  thousand 
times  quoted,  but  not  always,  perhaps,  in 
a  sense  accordant  with  its  author's  mean- 
ing. He  may  have  meant  that  the  man 
who  makes  the  people's  songs  can  make 
or  unmake  the  law-makers;  and  if  that 
was  the  assertion,  no  doubt  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  But  the  poet  has 
always  given  himself  a  higher  place  than 
he  assigns  to  the  legislator ;  legislation  is 
merely  a  function  of  what  we  call  mag- 
istracy; and  beyond  that  there  are  vast 
fields  of  influence  more  fertile  and  more 
lasting.  Yet  whatever  "  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
toun'  may  have  intended  by  the  saying 
he  is  best  remembered  by,  it  is  true  that 
for  a  long  stretch  of  time  ballad-makers 
and  song-writers  were  the  only  inspirers 
and  spokesmen  of  the  people  in  affairs 
political.  It  was  they  who  gave  voice  to 
popular  criticism,  popular  discontent,  pop- 
ular rejoicing;  every  mood  of  passion 
being  embodied  with  a  condensation  of 
force  and  feeling  to  which  the  raillery  or 
the  sadness  of  music  added  its  own  irre- 
sistible significance.  The  tract  for  the 
few  who  could  read,  the  song  for  the  many 
who  could  not  That  was  the  order  of 
things  till  about  the  time  when  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  distinguish  one  shop 
from  another  by  hanging  a  sign  from  the 
door.  Then  began  the  reign  of  the  public 
journal;  and  soon  afterwards  Fletcher's 
saying  was  superseded  by  another  less 
romantic  and  more  unequivocal.  Now  it 
was  said  that  the  one  almighty  engine  of 
power  was  the  press. 

This  we  still  hear ;  but  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  on  all  hands  that  there  is  not 
so  much  truth  in  the  pretension  nowadays 
as  there  used  to  be.  But  if  the  influence 
of  the  press  is  less  vigorous,  less  sweep- 
ing and  immediate  than  at  some  periods 
of  the  present  century,  it  is  not  because  it 
works  in  a  shrunken  sphere,  or  has  lost 
its  freedom,  or  speaks  with  fewer  voices. 
In  our  own  time  the  number  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  readers  has  increased  at  a 
prodigious  rate.  When  a  certain  journal 
was  founded  on  plans  of  mine  and  under 
my  guidance,  and  even  when  that  journal 
had  achieved  a  considerable  notoriety,  the 
whole  issue  of  the  London  newspaper 
press  of  an  evening  did  not  amount  to 
twenty  thousand  copies;  I  doubt  whether 
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it  amounted  to  fifteen.  Just  before  then 
the  evening  press  —  which  was  prosperous 
enough  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  — 
had  suffered  so  grave  a  decline  that  it 
had  almost  gone  out  of  existence  ;  though 
meanwhile  the  morning  press  had  in- 
creased largely,  both  in  volume  and  in 
Eower.  One  or  two  evening  newspapers 
ad  died  out  altogether,  these  including 
the  cheapest  and  by  no  means  the  least  at- 
tractive from  any  point  of  view.  Whether 
more  than  one  evening  journal  survived 
at  that  period  I  forget ;  but,  according  to 
report,  the  one  that  had  gone  on  from  the 
year  1803,  and  still  goes  on  with  a  great 
accumulation  of  patronage,  did  not  sell  a 
thousand  copies  when  my  little  paper  was 
started  in  1866;  but  then  the  price  of  the 
octogenarian  was  three  times  what  it  is 
now.  At  the  present  day,  seven  evening 
papers  are  published  in  London,  and  the 
aggregate  sale  of  them  every  afternoon 
cannot  fall  short  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  in  the  dullest  times,  and  is 
probably  much  larger  even  when  no  great 
excitement  occurs  to  double  the  number. 
The  difference  is  enormous,  and  it  is  not 
accounted  for  by  any  diminution  in  the 
sale  of  morning  papers.  On  the  contrary, 
the  aggregate  circulation  of  these  journals 
has  expanded  vastly,  while  some  additions 
have  been  made  to  their  number.  There 
are  local  journals  in  existence  —  parish 
journals,  so  to  speak— with  a  larger  cir- 
culation than  some  of  the  greater  London 
newspapers  enjoyed  thirty  years  ago ;  and 
though  these  are  published  weekly  for  the 
most  part,  they  must  still  be  reckoned  in. 
So  likewise  must  the  cheap  weekly  jour- 
nals devoted  to  general  news  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs,  which  distribute 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheets  all  over 
the  country  from  London,  where  before 
they  printed  tens. 

When  we  turn  from  this  spectacle  of 
journalistic  advancement  to  the  provincial 
press,  the  multiplication  of  newspapers 
and  newspaper  reading  appears  yet  more 
of  a  prodigy.  Not  many  years  since, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  was  sup- 
plied with  morning  newspapers  from  Lon- 
don. Here  and  there,  indeed,  some  very 
respectable  prints  were  published  daily 
in  the  great  provincial  towns ;  but  they 
were  comparatively  few,  and  none  were 
regarded  by  their  readers  as  of  much  au- 
thority. Some  weight  the  best  of  them 
may  have  had,  but,  taken  generally,  It 
may  be  said  of  them  without  injustice 
that,  in  relation  to  the  great  London  jour- 
nals, they  stood  in  much  the  same  position 
as  the  local   metropolitan  papers   stand 
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to  the  same  prints  to-day.  All  that  has 
changed.  The  greater  London  journals 
are  still  the  best,  not  only  in  these  islands 
but  in  the  world.  Not  that  they  are  the 
best  in  every  particular.  They  are  not 
better  written,  not  so  well  written,  on  the 
whole,  as  some  French  and  some  German 
journals.  Judged  by  literary  standards 
alone,  the  finer  qualities  of  political  dis- 
quisition are  more  constantly  found  in 
half-a-dozen  foreign  newspapers  than  in 
any  that  are  published  at  home,  where 
we  lack  the  terseness,  the  clearness,  the 
brilliancy  of  expression,  the  weight  of 
intention,  which  frequently  adorn  and  in- 
vigorate the  work  of  Continental  journal- 
ists. The  difference  is  yet  more  clearly 
seen,  perhaps,  in  some  other  departments 
of  criticism  —  dramatic  criticism  for  ex- 
ample. But  when  other  qualities  are 
taken  into  account  —  knowledge,  inde- 
pendence, scope  and  variety  of  information 
—  the  London  newspapers  are  unequalled. 

Nevertheless,  the  difference  between 
them  and  the  bettermost  provincial  papers 
is  diminishing  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  is  likely 
to  become  inconsiderable  before  many 
years  are  past.  As  it  is,  the  citizens  of 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  other  great 
towns  have  no  such  need  of  a  Times  or  a 
Standard  as  they  had  in  the  last  genera- 
tion ;  especially  as  their  own  papers  sup- 
ply them  not  only  with  abundant  general 
news  and  the  comment  of  good  writers, 
but  with  a  daily  budget  of  information 
useful  for  local  business  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere.  It  might  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  the  circulation  of  newspa- 
pers published  for  the  country  at  large 
(as  the  greater  London  prints  are)  would 
become  narrowed;  that,  at  any  rate,  its 
expansion  would  be  sensibly  checked,  and 
of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
it  has  been  limited  to  the  home  counties 
by  provincial  rivalry.  But  the  point  for 
observation  is  that  the  London  press 
speaks  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mouths  more  than  it  did  five-and-twenty 
years  ago,  though  meanwhile  a  dozen 
daily  prints  have  risen  to  distinction  in  as 
many  great  cities,  and  perfectly  satisfy 
nine-tenths  of  their  inhabitants. 

I  say  a  dozen,  speaking  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  them  only.  But  if  we  look  for 
a  moment  to  the  statistics  of  newspaper 
progress,  we  shall  see  that,  whereas  no 
more  than  twelve  daily  journals  were 
printed  in  the  United  Kingdom  fifty  years 
ago,  the  total  number  is  now  a  hundred 
and  eighty ;  and  the  whole  circulation  of 
the  twelve,  Times  included,  did  not  nearly 
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equal  the  sale  of  two  popular  journals  of 
to-day.  In  all,  twenty-two  hundred  news- 
papers are  now  published,  and  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  of  them  are  issued  from 
London  alone  —  a  greater  number  than 
sufficed  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
three  kingdoms  at  the  time  of  the  Corn- 
law  agitation. 

IL 

After  glancing  at  these  figures,  we 
may  proceed  to  ask  whether  it  is  true  that 
while  the  scope  of  newspaper  influence 
has  widened  so  prodigiously  it  has  become 
less  powerful?  There  are  reasons  why 
we  should  hesitate  to  say  that  it  has,  and 
many  considerations  must  be  taken  into 
account  before  answering  the  question. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  clear  without 
much  argument.  The  influence  of  news- 
paper writing  in  political  affairs  has  not 
increased  proportionately  with  its  scope, 
or  anything  like  it.  The  public  journals 
have  a  million  readers  where  they  had  only 
a  few  thousands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
have  as  much  power  over  the  public  mind 
or  the  conduct  and  decision  of  affairs.  To 
speak  my  own  mind  frankly,  I  question 
whether  a  single  journal  —  the  Times  — 
had  not  more  authority  of  that  kind  in  the 
days  of  Palraerston  than  the  whole  body 
of  the  press  exerts  at  this  moment.  At 
any  rate,  the  condition  of  things  has 
changed  so  much  that  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  so,  even  apart  from 
this  important  fact :  down  to  Palmers  ton's 
time  the  machinery  of  government  was 
more  limited,  more  compact,  more  capable 
of  being  influenced  immediately  by  any 
single  powerful  agency  than  in  these  days 
of  diffused  and  confused  authority.  It  is 
something  to  the  purpose,  too,  that  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs  proceeded 
upon  simpler  lines  then  than  it  does  now ; 
simpler,  fewer,  and  more  direct.  Social 
problems  were  as  numerous  in  the  egg,  no 
doubt;  but  they  were  in  the  egg.  Of 
course  I  mean  that  for  the  most  part  they 
were  in  this  condition.  That  extremely 
baleful  creature,  the  faddist,  had  not  arisen 
to  start  cross-currents  of  perversity  in 
every  stream  of  political  action.  The 
"questions  of  the  day"  were  much  less 
confused,  presenting  themselves  to  all 
concerned  —  public,  press,  and  ministers 
alike  —  with  fewer  complexities  of  con- 
sideration than  have  since  been  introduced 
into  the  whole  range  of  public  affairs.  Ob- 
viously this  was  a  great  advantage  to  the 
journalist,  whose  business  it  is  to  go 
straight  to  the  main  points  of  the  question 


in  hand,  and  who  is  lost  if  he  has  to  run 
into  a  dozen  "  side  issues  "  after  as  many 
several  packs  of  readers. 

That,  however,  is  but  one  thing.  A 
more  obvious  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  influence  of  the  press  has  declined  is 
that  the  multiplication  of  clamorously  com- 
petitive newspapers  has  ended  in  a  babel 
more  tiresome  than  impressive,  so  far  as 
the  general  reader  is  concerned.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  that  point.  Evi- 
dently, where  one  voice  speaks  with  a  more 
sonorous  eloquence  and  a  more  command- 
ing authority  than  all  the  rest,  there  \fill 
be  eager  listeners,  and  by  such  a  voice 
the  majority  maybe  persuaded;  But  when 
twenty  preachers  at  Paul's  Cross  are  work- 
ing away  at  once,  expounding  four  different 
doctrines  with  a  nearly  equal  noise  and 
with  no  vast  preponderance  of  ability  in 
any  pulpit,  the  case  is  altered.  One  Mr. 
Gladstone,  one  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
one  Mr.  Chamberlain  always  on  the  plat- 
form might  be  not  only  interesting  but 
weighty.  But  what  if  there  were  ten  of 
each,  all  a-shout  every  day  ?  It  may  be  a 
mistake,  but  I  do  not  think  the  influence 
of  the  ten  would  be  as  great  as  the  influ- 
ence of  the  one. 

When  the  Times  was  most  mighty  as  a 
political  force,  there  were  fewer  journal- 
istic pulpits  in  London,  and  fewer  still  (by 
comparison)  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
But  that  is  not  all.  At  that  date  the  jour- 
nalistic pulpits  were  filled  by  men  of  sin- 
gular ability.  The  papers  were  not  written 
as  well  as  they  are  now ;  the  rugged  force 
of  them  was  vastly  too  rugged ;  but  they 
were  commanded  by  men  with  remarkable 
gifts  for  the  business.  There  has  been  no 
great  government  without  a  great  man  in 
it,  and  there  never  will  be.  Making  all 
due  allowance,  it  is  the  same  thing  in  the 
newspaper  office  as  in  the  Cabinet  Ten 
men  of  high  and  equal  ability  in  either 
place  are  not  equal  to  nine  mediocrities  and 
one  man  of  transcendent  genius.  It  would 
be  so,  probably,  if  the  mediocrities  re- 
mained on  their  original  level ;  but  it  is 
the  privilege  of  genius  —  as  in  the  case  of 
the  inspired  artisan  —  to  draw  from  infe- 
rior tools  a  capability  which  their  very 
makers  might  marvel  at.  Though  he  works 
in  a  lower  sphere,  much  the  same  qualities 
are  needed  in  a  newspaper  editor  as  in.  a 
minister  of  state;  and  the  same  law  of 
nature  provides  that  they  shall  be  as  rarely 
found  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Ability  ? 
there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  any  walk  of  lite. 
Genius?    Quite  another  thing. 

Now  it  happens  that  the  Times  was  very 
lucky  in  this  particular;  though  in  saying 
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that  we  are  attributing  to  luck,  perhaps,  an 
advantage  that  was  largely  due  to  proprie- 
torial discrimination.  But  however  that 
may  be,  the  Times  in  its  younger  days  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  served  in  succession 
by  two  or  three  men  with  as  complete  a 
genius  for  their  calling  as  any  British 
statesmen  that  can  be  named.  Two,  at  any 
rate,  came  very  near  together :  Mr.  Barnes 
and  the  late  Mr.  Delane.  According  to  all 
that  can  be  gathered  in  this  humble  field 
of  inquiry,  the  equal  of  either  was  Mr. 
Perry  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  in 
his  time  was  the  most  powerful  journal  of 
the  day.  But  Mr.  Perry  seems  to  have  had 
no  successor  of  equal  parts ;  and  by-and-by 
the  influence  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
waned  to  a  shadow,  though  it  could  never 
have  boasted  a  more  brilliant  or  more 
capable  staff  of  writers  than  towards  the 
end  of  its  days.  It  was  from  the  genius, 
the  personality  of  Mr;  Barnes  that  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  Times  first 
sprang f—  or* so  I  make  out;  and  it  was 
confirmed  and  extended  to  its  utmost 
point  by  Mr.  Delane.  This  gentleman  had 
not  his  equal  in  Europe  during  the  whole 
of  a  long  career ;  nor  has  any  one  neared 
him  since.  He  was  not  a  very  capable 
writer  in  the  literary  sense,  I  believe ;  but 
I  have  seen  letters  of  his,  fifteen  or  twenty 
lines  long,  with  the  whole  pith  of  a  policy 
in  each,  together  with  full  suggestions  for 
its  complete  development  I  speak  with- 
out exaggeration,  but  not  without  a  return 
of  the  wonder  (being  in  the  same  line  of 
business  myself)  with  which  I  viewed 
those  amazing  little  papers  of  instruction. 
Now  the  clearness  of  view;  the  firm, 
pouncing  grasp;  above  all,  the  prompt 
discernment  of  essentials  which  these 
briefs  betrayed,  are  amongst  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  editorial  qualities.  But  there  are 
others  much  more  rare  and  not  so  easily 
accounted  for.  Just  as  there  are  men  who 
are  able  to  tell  before  they  lift  their  heads 
from  their  pillows  of  a  morning  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing,  so  there  are  a  few, 
apparently,  who  without  moving  a  mile 
from  home,  or  talking  with  a  dozen  men, 
or  any  ravening  study  of  private  letters 
and  public  journals,  feel  in  themselves 
every  change  and  portent  of  change  in  the 
current  of  common  thought.  "  Feel  it  in 
themselves ; "  that  is  probably  the  account 
of  it  which  they  would  render,  with  the 
addition  that,  though  for  a  while  they  hes- 
itated to  rely  upon  their  own  barometrical 
indications,  experience  soon  gave  them  a 
confidence  that  was  rarely  disturbed  by 
mistake.  To  the  statesman  this  is  an  in- 
valuable quality.    Without  it  his  wisdom 
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is  sorely  crippled ;  indeed,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  minister  can  become  truly 
great  and  successful  in  a  country  like  ours 
if  this  one  litde  gift  of  genius  has  been 
denied  him.  It  is  of  precisely  the  same 
importance  to  the  newspaper  editor;  and 
no  newspaper  editor  ever  had  it  in  greater 
fulness  or  more  perfect  readiness  than 
Mr.  Delane,  though  one  or  two  of  bis  pre- 
decessors seem  to  have  shared  it  largely. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  power  of  the 
press  depends  in  some  degree  on  the  pres- 
ence in  journalism  of  one  or  two  really 
great  journalists ;  and  it  does  so  for  this 
reason,  amongst  others  too  obvious  to 
need  mentioning.  None  are  more  strongly 
impressed  by  a  man  of  that  sort  than  the 
sensitive  brethren  of  his  craft.  His  influ- 
ence is  felt  not  only  by  the  little  group  of 
scribes  his  colleagues,  but  in  every  news- 
paper office  in  the  kingdom;  and,  by  the 
strength  and  warmth  of  it,  raises  the 
power  of  the  whole  machine.  No  half- 
dozen  merely  able,  though  very  able,  ed- 
itors, such  as  the  newspaper  press  may 
boast  of  now,  can  do  as  much  ;  and  there 
has  been  no  genius  of  an  editor  in  England 
since  the  decline  of  Mr.  Delane.  In  the 
north  there  was  one  at  about  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Alexander  Russel  of  the  Scots- 
man; he,  too,  dead  these  many  years. 

Here,  then,  are  some  good  reasons  to 
account  for  a  diminished  "power  of  the 
press  "  in  public  affairs,  and  at  least  one 
other  may  be  added.  In  the  fresh  heyday 
of  newspaper  influence,  it  used  to  be  said 
with  half-humorous  exaggeration  that  the 
press  had  superseded  Parliament.  It 
might  be  averred  with  equal  truth  nowa- 
days that  the  platform  is  superseding  both. 
These  changes  naturally  accompany  the 
shiftings  of  political  power  from  plane  to 
plane.  What  we  see,  at  any  rate,  is  daily 
resort  to  "  the  stump  "  by  men  who  knew 
little  more  of  it  a  few  years  ago  than  its 
contemptuous  designation.  Public  meet- 
ings and  public  speeches  are  now  believed 
to  have  more  influence  over  the  common 
mass  of  opinion  and  sentiment  than  any 
similar  machinery ;  and  much  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  belief.  For  one  thing,  the 
multiplication  of  news-sheets  means  a 
multiplication  of  speech-reporters;  and 
the  reporters  no  longer  scribble  for  a  few 
thousand  readers,  but  for  hundreds  of 
thousands.  The  political  great  man  who, 
at  small  expenditure  of  time,  speeds  to 
some  provincial  capital  and  there  lifts  an 
audience  fiv^  thousand  strong  into  a  state 
of  high  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  does  a 
good  night's  work.  But  the  full  extent  of 
it  appears  next  morning,  when  his  words 
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are  printed  in  scores  of  newspapers  and 
scanned  by  millions  of  readers  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  With  so  many  fine 
orations  to  read,  all  hot  from  the  lips  of 
the  most  knowing  and  distinguished  poli- 
ticians, what  more  natural  than  that  edito- 
rial remark  should  fall  flatter  than  it  used 
to  fall  on  the  public  mind  ?  This  much  is 
certain,  at  any  rate :  the  babel  is  increased ; 
it  is  increased  enormously ;  and  those  who 
listen  to  its  noise  must  naturally  incline  to 
exhaust  their  attention  on  its  more  author- 
itative voices,  which  have  the  further 
advantage  of  a  distinct  and  engaging  per- 
sonality behind  them. 

This  brings  us  in  view  of  another  change 
of  habit  which  tells  in  the  same  direction  : 
the  contribution  of  signed  articles  to  re- 
views like  that  in  which  these  pages  ap- 
pear. Just  as  men  of  the  highest  authority 
and  the  highest  station  speak  to  the  public 
from  the  platform  as  they  rarely  conde- 
scended to  do  in  times  past,  so  they  take 
pen  in  hand  and  write  straight  for  the  press 
under  their  own  names.  Others,  below 
the  rank  of  statesmanship,  but  known  men 
of  weight,  do  the  same  thing.  The  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  "  signed  arti- 
cles "  we  may  discuss  later  on.  Here  we 
may  simply  note  that  attention  is  more 
immediately  and  closely  drawn  to  these 
papers  (by  personal  interest  and  curiosity) 
than  to  writing  of  equal  or  superior  merit 
published  anonymously.  That  kind  of 
writing,  indeed,  they  help  to  put  into  the 
shade;  except  where  its  authorship  is 
pretty  well  known,  and  known  to  be 
worthy  of  regard. 

There  are  other  things  to  account  for  a 
decline  which  I  for  one  do  not  doubt, 
though  it  will  probably  be  denied  by  men 

Suite  as  capable  of  judging  of  the  matter, 
iut  if  we  look  to  the  press  itself,  I  think 
we  shall  detect  in  it  a  consciousness  of  lost 
influence  in  political  affairs,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  a  less  eager  attention  to  its  politi- 
cal discussions  and  debatings.  With  here 
and  there  an  exception — almost  always 
in  the  case  of  journals  in  the  hands  of  ar- 
dent, independent  politicians  who  address 
themselves  to  a  limited  though  influential 
set  of  readers  —  there  is  an  obviously  di- 
minishing dependence  on  political  com- 
mentary for  a  hearing ;  or  perhaps  I  should 
say,  for  customers.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  fast-widening,  a  contented,  and 
even  a  glorified  dependence  on  the  com- 
mon taste  for  gossip,  and  especially  for 
gossip  of  the  "  personal "  kind.  It  is  con- 
ceded by  many  practitioners  in  the  press 
that  the  discussion  of  public  business  has 
become  very  much  of  a  bore,  and  must 
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give  way  to  a  lively  demand  for  matters 
of  "human  interest;"  an  interest  which 
culminates  in  curiosity  about  the  private 
affairs  of  other  people.  But  of  course 
that  is  not  all.  The  change  is  accounted 
for  in  other  ways.  A  greater  variety  of 
interests,  a  greater  extension  and  division 
of  curiosity  —  so  natural  to  the  growth  of 
a  community  like  our  own — explains  it  in 
considerable  measure.  But  while  the  able 
editor  perceives  that  he  is  expected  to  deal 
nowadays  with  a  multiplicity  of  un impos- 
ing but  not  always  unimportant  interests 
and  excitements,  it  is  obvious  that  he  sees 
something  else.  He  understands  that  there 
is  a  more  languid  demand  for  political  dis- 
sertation. He  is  aware  of  a  dwindling  at* 
tention  when  he  enters  upon  these  matters, 
and  acknowledges  it  by  the  perfunctory 
discharge  of  an  habitual  business.  It  does 
not  "  tell  "  as  it  used  to  do,  and  therefore 
the  heart  is  taken  out  of  it  very  consider- 
ably, even  where  there  is  as  much  desire 
as  ever  there  was  to  convince  or  persuade. 
This  appears,  I  think,  in  the  whole  body 
of  modern  journalism;  though  of  course 
I  speak  generally,  and  with  little  expecta- 
tion of  assent  from  a  newer  generation 
unconscious  of  a  difference  which  is  likely 
to  be  blurred  in  the  fading  memory  of  an 
older  one.  But  we  have  all  heard  of  the 
"  thunders  "  which  not  very  long  ago  re- 
verberated from  the  less  crowded  spaces 
of  the  journalistic  sky,  and  how  tremen- 
dous were  their  effects.  It  is  all  true; 
and  true  that  —  very  much  because  of  the 
crowded  spaces  —  no  such  effects  are  now 
produced  by  any  such  artillery.  This  may 
be  said,  I  hope,  without  suggesting  a  wish 
to  disparage  the  many  vigorous,  alert,  and 
capable  men  employed  in  journalism,  and 
doing  their  work  with  both  hands.  There 
is  no  lack  of  such  men,  thanks  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances  about  which  we  may  have 
a  word  to  say  later  on ;  but  nobody  can  be 
more  conscious  than  themselves  that  the 
spirit  of  the  most  learned  and  eager  pro- 
fessor flags  in  a  very  much  "mixed "  and 
inattentive  class-room. 

And  yet  there  is  an  influential  newspaper 
press,  though  not  much  of  it  at  present. 
Lately  come  into  existence,  it  flourishes 
because  a  great  number  of  men  have  been 
suddenly  dragged  out  of  complete  igno- 
rance by  compulsory  schooling,  and  so 
have  been  brought  to  a  keener  sense  of 
the  poverty  and  squalor  they  were  born 
to,  while  at  the  same  time  they  have  been 
admitted  to  a  large  and  all  but  command* 
ing  share  of  political  power.  Here  we 
have  what  is  called  "a  new  public"  —  an 
entirely  new  and  uncultivated  field   for 
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newspaper  teaching  and  newspaper  influ- 
ence. Eager,  deeply  interested,  easily 
impressed,  and  quite  uncritical,  these  thou- 
sands of  half-awakened  minds  are  readily 
worked  upon  by  the  friend  of  humanity 
who,  in  all  the  august  authority  of  print, 
exhorts  them  to  right  their  wrongs  and 
teaches  them  how  to  revenge  their  dis- 
tresses. The  right  or  the  wrong  of  that 
endeavor  is  not  our  present  Business. 
Enough  to  mark  that  here  we  find  a  far 
greater  "  power  of  the  press  "  at  this  mo- 
ment than  anywhere  else  in  England. 
For  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  influence 
of  which  we  speak  depends  more  upon 
the  receptivity  of  the  minds  it  is  applied 
to  than  upon  the  activity  of  those  who 
exert  it.  But  here  there  is  more  of  activ- 
ity, far  more  eagerness,  daring,  and  in- 
genuity, than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
field  of  journalistic  effort;  and  it  works 
on  a  multitude  of  fresh  minds  eagerly 
receptive  of  their  doctrine.  So  here  in 
London  we  may  have  a  great  old-estab- 
lished newspaper,  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  ;  hard  by,  a  second ;  not 
far  off,  a  third ;  and  the  actual  moving  in- 
fluence of  all  three  shall  not  exceed  that 
of  a  fourth  with  a  much  smaller  circula- 
tion than  either.  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  in 
due  time  the  consequences  will  become 
plain  enough;  not  in  surface  matters  of 
art,  taste,  Shakespeare  and  the  musical 
glasses,  but  in  much  that  underlies  the 
whole  superstructure  of  government  and 
society. 

The  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  press 
in  political  affairs  (and  we  are  dealing  with 
nothing  else  just  now,  be  it  remembered) 
may  be  seen,  I  think,  in  the  growing  dis- 
regard of  governments  to  its  many  voices. 
Abroad  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  There 
they  are  at  another  stage  of  "  modern 
progress"  in  these  matters.  But  here  in 
England  comparative  indifference  to  the 
confused  thunders  of  the  press  naturally 
follows  upon  (observation  of  its  waning 
power  over  the  public  mind  as  a  whole. 
It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  say  that 
newspaper  comment  has  not  a  consider- 
able influence  upon  governments  still ;  but 
if  we  were  to  inquire  we  should  probably 
learn  that  it  does  not  move  them  as  much 
as  it  did,  or  in  quite  the  same  way.  How 
to  explain  it  except  by  pointing  to  the 
greater  mass  of  society  1  hardly  know; 
but  it  certainly  seems  that  though,  for  the 
most  part,  ministers  "go  about"  more 
than  their  predecessors  of  the  last  gen- 
eration, they  are  far  less  sensible  of  what 
we  have  called  the  currents  of  common 
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thought  and  feeling.  They  are  too  much 
men  of  the  closet,  perhaps.  But  whatever 
the  explanation,  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  in 
ministerial  circles  of  what  we  have  noted 
as  specially  characteristic  of  Mr.  Delane. 
Lord  Palmers  ton  seems  to  have  shared 
the  gift  largely.  It  came  out  rather  strik- 
ingly at  one  point  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
career;  and  it  was  not  wanting  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  though  he  may 
be  described  as  hidebound,  had  no  ink  in 
his  blood.  As  for  the  later  generation  of 
statesmen,  they  may  be  quite  as  wise,  far 
more  rich  in  general  information,  far  more 
laborious  and  thoughtful ;  but  they  seem 
in  most  cases  to  be  quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon current  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
and  to  be  less  capable  than  inferior  men 
of  feeling  in  themselves  its  changes  and 
portents  of  change.  Nor  in  the  case  of 
statesmen  in  office  is  this  insensibility 
corrected  by  their  immediate  associations, 
or  by  those  to  whom  they  commonly  re- 
sort for  advice.  No  set  of  men  engaged 
in  public  affairs  is  worse  qualified  to  ren- 
der it  than  the  order  of  persons  exempli- 
fied in  permanent  officials.  Facts  they 
know,  or  as  many  as  should  properly  be 
found  in  pigeon-holes;  as  to  hearts  and 
minds  and  "  that  sort  of  thing  "  they  are 
equally  ignorant  and  contemptuous.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  newspapers  are  very 
useful  to  cabinets,  and  bring  an  appre- 
ciable influence  to  bear  on  them.  If  min- 
isters are  less  often  disturbed  by  a  press- 
created  public  opinion  they  are  frequently 
moved  by  a  press-revealed  public  opinion. 
They  gather  from  the  newspapers  what 
the  intelligent  foreigner  goes  gleaning  for 
in  the  same  field,  and  what  as  English- 
men, with  the  common  blood  of  the  coun- 
try running  in  their  veins,  they  ought  to 
have  found  as  a  natural  deposit  in  their 
own  minds.  The  relations  of  press  and 
government,  how  far  they  go,  how  far 
they  should  go,  and  so  forth,  is,  however, 
a  subject  which  must  be  reserved  for  an- 
other article. 

Frederick  Greenwood. 


From  The  Contemporary  Renew. 
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Prior's  poems,  even  the  best  of  them, 
have  been  somewhat  neglected  of  late 
years  ;  it  is  therefore  especially  fortunate 
that  they  have  now  found  an  editor  in  the 
author  of  "  Old  World  Idylls."  No  other 
writer  is  so  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
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vers  de  sociitihy  which  Prior's  fame  will 
ever  be  kept  alive  as  Mr.  Austin  Dobson ; 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  volume  of 
"  Selected  Poems,"  which  he  has  prepared 
for  the  Parchment  Library,  is  one  that  will 
be  treasured  by  all  lovers  of  books  that 
please  on  account  both  of  the  value  of 
their  contents  and  of  the  beauty  of  their 
outward  form.  Besides  an  excellent  in- 
troduction, there  are  valuable  notes,  and 
an  etching  of  Prior  taken  from  a  painting 
by  Dahl.  Mr.  Dobson  has  had  the  benefit 
of  access  to  an  account  of  Prior,  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  earlier  events  of  his  life, 
which  was  written  by  his  schoolfellow,  Sir 
James  Montague,  brother  of  the  Charles 
Montague  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of 
Halifax.  The  information  thus  obtained 
has  enabled  Mr.  Dobson  to  correct  the 
generally  received  account  of  several  mat- 
ters, as  "will  be  more  fully  noticed  here- 
after; and  from  clues  furnished  by  these 
memoranda,  and  from  other  sources,  we 
shall  be  able  to  add  a  few  further  details 
in  this  paper. 

Matthew  Prior  was  born  on  the  21st  of 
July,  1664,  at  Wimborne,  according  to  the 
view  now  generally  held.  A  house  in 
Eastbrook,  in  that  town  is  said  to  have 
been  the  abode  of  his  father,  George  Prior, 
and  we  are  told  of  one  or  more  old  people 
who  had  heard  of  visits  paid  by  Prior  to 
the  place.  Hutchins,  in  his  "Dorset," 
says  that  about  1727  a  laboring  man  named 
Prior,  of  Godmanston,  declared  to  him 
and  others  that  he  was  Mr.  Prior's  cousin, 
and  that  he  remembered  Mr.  Prior  going 
to  Wimborne  to  visit  him.  This  is  con- 
firmed in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  fact 
that  a  cousin  of  Prior's,  named  Arthur, 
who  made  his  will  in  1685,  left  ^5  t0  tne 
poor  of  » Godmanston,  county  Dorset  — 
"  the  parish  where  I  was  born."  This 
proves  that  part  of  the  family,  at  any  rate, 
lived  near  Wimborne.  The  entries  in  the 
books  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
only  add  to  our  uncertainty.  In  one  place 
Prior  is  called  "  Matthaeus  Prior,  Middle- 
sexiensis,  filius  Georg.  Prior  generosi, 
natus  infra  Winburne  in  praedicto  comi- 
tatu,"  but  "  Middlesexiensis "  is,  it  ap- 
pears, an  alteration  from  "Dorcestr.," 
made  by  a  later  writer.  In  another  place, 
Prior  entered  himself  as  of  Dorset,  and  in 
yet  another  he  is  described  as  of  Middle- 
sex. The  registers  at  Wimborne  have 
been  searched  without  result;  but  prob- 
ably Prior's  parents  were  Nonconformists. 
We  are  told  that  before  a  Dissenting 
Chapel  was  built  in  the  town,  the  people 
met  for  worship  in  a  barn  in  the  neighbor- 
ing hamlet  of  Cow  Grove.    To  this  Prior 
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seems  to  allude  in  his  "  Epistle  to  Fleet- 
wood  Shepherd  : "  — 

So  at  pure  Barn  of  loud  Non-Con, 
Where  with  my  Granam  I  have  gone,  etc. 

Several  Wimborne  names  are  to  be  found 
in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  171 8  edi- 
tion of  Prior's  poems,  and  we  may  assume 
without  much  fear  of  error  that  he  was  at 
least  born  in  or  near  Wimborne.  The 
best-known  local  tradition  is  that  attach- 
ing to  a  copy  of  Raleigh's  "  History  of 
the  World,"  in  the  curious  collection  of 
chained  books  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  the  minster.  A  hole  has  been 
burned  through  about  a  hundred  pages,  of 
the  "  Raleigh,"  and  it  is  said  that  the  dam- 
age was  caused  by  a  spark  from  a  taper 
used  by  young  Prior  while  reading  this 
truly  monumental  work.  On  examination, 
however,  it  would  seem  more  probable 
that  the  hole,  which  is  a  regular  circle,  was 
made  by  a  poker  or  other  heated  instru- 
ment; tor  a  spark  would  almost  inevitably 
have  set  the  book  in  flames.  And  what 
is  more  important,  the  collection  of  books 
to  which  this  u  Raleigh  "  belongs  was,  it 
seems,  given  to  the  town  in  1606,  many 
years  after  Prior  had  left  Wimborne.  We 
fear,  therefore,  that  the  tradition  must  be 
abandoned. 

While  Prior  was  very  young,  his  father, 
who  is  described  as  a  joiner  by  some  writ- 
ers, came  to  London,  and  died  not  long 
afterwards.  Letters  of  administration  were 
granted  by  the  Court  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  to  a  grandfather 
on  the  father's  side,  of  a  George  Prior,  late 
of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  in  April, 
1669;  but  this  George  Prior  was  a  minor, 
and  a  bachelor,  and  can,  therefore,  hardly 
have  been  Prior's  father.  Still  less  claim 
can  be  made  out  for  a  George  Prior,  of 
Highgate,  gentleman  —  Prior,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  called  "filius  Georg. 
Prior  generosi  "  —  who  died  in  1675,  leav* 
ing  property  at  Tottenham.  His  wife, 
Dorothy,  died  in  the  same  year;  but  they 
had  no  son  Matthew,  though  curiously 
enough,  as  we  learn  from  her  will,  Mrs. 
Prior  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  her  daugh- 
ter Martha, "  Matt."  George  and  Dorothy 
Prior  were  married  in  1624,  and  in  the 
license,  George  was  described  as  "gentle- 
man, of  St.  Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange, 
London,"  and  Dorothy  as  daughter  of 
Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Tarndon,  Chester. 

Fortunately  Prior  had  a  kind  uncle,  who 
became  a  second  father  to  him.  This 
uncle  was  perhaps  the  Prior  referred  to 
by  Pepys  in  his  "  Diary  "  for  February  3, 
1660.    "We  took  him  (Roger  Pepys)  out 
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of  the  Hall  to  Prior's,  the  Rhenish  wine- 
house,  and  there  had  a  pint  or  two  of  wine 
and  a  dish  of  anchovies."  This  Rhenish 
wine-house  was  in  Cannon  (then  Channel) 
Row,  Westminster,  and  Prior  refers  to  the 
matter  in  his  **  Epistle  to  Fleetwood  Shep- 
herd, Esq.,"  which  was  written  about 
1689.  His  uncle,  it  will  be  seen,  was  then 
dead. 

Mv  uncle,  rest  his  soul  1  when  living, 
Might  have  contrived  me  ways  of  thriving; 
Taught  me  with  cyder  to  replenish 
My  vats,  or  ebbing  tide  of  Rhenish. 

It  has  generally  been  said  that  Prior's 
uncle  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  it  appears  that  Samuel  Prior 
(who  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  poet's 
uncle,  and  who  was  probably  the  son  of 
a  Samuel  Pryor,  of  St.  Marti n's-in-the- 
Fields,  who  died  in  1662)  was  landlord  of 
that  house  from  1685  to  1688.  Of  course 
be  may  have  been  proprietor  both  of  the 
Rhenish  Wine  House  and  of  the  Rummer 
Tavern  ;  both  are  mentioned  in  a  couplet 
in  "The  Country  Mouse  and  the  City 
Mouse."  But  Sir  James  Montague,  in  bis 
memoranda,  connects  Prior's  uncle  with 
the  Rhenish  Wine  House,  and  Mr.  Dobson 
brings  forward  several  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  excellent  evidence.  The  Rhen- 
ish house  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort 
with  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and  his  friends, 
and  there  it  was  that  Dorset  found  young 
Prior,  who  had  apparently  left  school  to 
follow  his  uncle's  trade,  reading  Horace. 
The  gentlemen  were  struck  with  the  boy, 
and  at  Dorset's  suggestion  he  was  sent  to 
Westminster  to  continue  his  studies  un- 
der Dr.  Busby.  The  admission  indentures 
of  the  time,  which  might  have  given  us 
interesting  particulars  of  Prior  and  his 
uncle,  are  unfortunately  missing ;  but  we 
know  that  Prior  obtained  his  election  as  a 
King's  scholar  in  1681,  and  no  doubt  he 
entered  the  school  at  least  a  year  earlier. 
At  Westminster  his  great  friends  were 
Charles  and  James  Montague,  and  when 
they  went  to  Cambridge  Prior  accepted  a 
scholarship  at  St.  John's  College,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  at  the  same  university. 
This  was  in  1683.  In  1686  Prior  took  his 
bachelor's  degree,  and  in  the  following 
year  joined  with  Charles  Montague  in 
writing  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther  trans- 
versed  to  the  story  of  the  Country  Mouse 
and  the  City  Mouse,"  the  wittiest  of  the 
replies  to  Dryden's  "The  Hind  and  the 
Panther."  Prior,  according  to  Sir  James 
Montague,  wrote  the  burlesque  of  the 
opening  lines,  and  probably  had  the  prin- 
cipal hand  in  this  piece.    There  are  allu- 
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sions  showing  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
vintner's  business. 

In  this  year,  1687,  the  will  of  Arthur 
Prior,  made  in  1685,  and  already  referred 
to,  was  proved  by  his  son  Laurence,  the 
executor.  It  is  worth  printing  a  summary 
of  this  document,  because  it  contains  allu- 
sions to  several  relatives  of  the  poet's. 
The  testator  says  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  city  of  London,  one-third  of 
his  estate  would  go  to  his  wife.  To  his 
"cousin  Mathew  Prior,  now  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,"  he  left  ^100.  He 
left  small  legacies  to  his  sister  Joane  Kel la- 
way  ;  to  Mary,  and  the  other  two  children 
of  Christopher  Prior ;  to  Joane  Kellaway's 
children ;  to  the  poor  of  his  native  place, 
Godmanston ;  and  to  the  hospital  of  Green- 
coates  in  Tuttle  fields.  He  had  already 
disposed  of  a  share  of  the  last  third  part 
of  the  estate  upon  his  two  daughters ;  to 
the  one  upon  her  marriage  and  since ;  and 
to  the  other,  {Catherine,  he  had  lately  given 
the  £s°°  due  to  him  out  of  his  Majesty's 
exchequer.  With  this  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  content  The  residue  of  the 
estate  was  left  to  his  son  Laurence,  who 
was  to  pay  Katherine  £100  in  full,  and 
moneys  left  by  his  grandmother,  to  make 
her  equal  with  her  sister  Thompson.  If 
the  testator's  brothers,  Christopher  or 
Thomas,  were  living  at  his  decease,  they 
were  to  have  £10  each.  Not  the  least  in- 
teresting thing  about  this  will  is  the  fact 
that  the  testator's  name  was  Arthur.  He 
was  Prior's  "cousin,"  and  this  adds  some 
force  to  Sir  James  Montague's  statement, 
that  Prior's  uncle  was  "  Mr.  Arthur  Prior." 
Mr.  Dobson,  knowing  that  it  was  Samuel 
Prior  who  kept  the  Rummer  Tavern,  nat- 
urally suggests  that  this  was  written  by  a 
slip  of  memory ;  but  Arthur  was  evidently 
a  family  name,  and  the  keeper  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Wine  House  may,  after  all,  have  been 
an  Arthur  Prior,  a  near  relative  of  the 
landlord  of  the  other  house.  Laurence, 
the  son  and  executor  of  Prior's  cousin 
Arthur,  did  not  long  survive  his  father,  for 
his  will,  made  in  1690,  was  proved  early 
in  1 691,  by  his  mother  Katherine.  He  left 
;£2oo  to  his  sister  Katherine,  and  the 
same  sum  to  his  nephew,  James  Thomp- 
son, son  of  his  dearest  sister,  Mrs.  Ann 
Thompson,  deceased ;  and  "  to  my  cousin 
Mathew  Prior  ^50,  besides  what  I  have 
still  in  my  hands  of  the  legacy  left  by  my 
father."  7  '  *     ' 

In  1688  Prior  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  bis 
college,  and  wrote  an  exercise  on  a  verse 
of  Exodus,  which  led  to  his  appointment 
as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter ; 
but  with  the  Revolution  came  uncertainty 
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for  the  noblemen  who  had  supported  King 
James,  and  Prior  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources.  He  not  unnaturally  appealed 
to  Lord  Dorset,  and  sent  an  "  Epistle  "  to 
Shepherd,  friend  and  companion  of  that 
nobleman. 

The  sum  of  all  I  have  to  say, 

Is  that  you'd  put  me  in  some  way; 

And  your  petitioner  shall  pray  — 

There's  one  thing  more  I  had  almost  slipt, 

But  that  may  do  as  well  in  postscript  j 

My  friend  Charles  Montague's  preferred ; 

Nor  would  I  have  it  long  observed. 

That  one  mouse  eats,  while  t'other's  starved. 

Lord  Dorset  procured  for  Prior  the 
post  of  secretary  to  Lord  Dursley,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Berkeley,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  Hague.  Thus, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  Prior  commenced 
his  career  as  a  diplomatist,  and  in  the 
year  immediately  following  he  found  op- 
portunities of  securing  the  friendship  of 
King  William.  He  did  not  forget  to  pub- 
lish various  loyal  poems ;  but,  with  one 
exception,  they  are  not  among  those  by 
which  his  name  will  be  remembered. 
That  exception  is  the  "  English  ballad  on 
the  taking  of  Naraur,"  a  witty  answer  to 
Borleau's  "  Ode  "  of  1692,  written  when 
the  town  was  retaken  by  the  English  in 
1695.  In  "  The  Secretary,"  written  in  the 
following  year,  Prior  describes  his  life  at 
the  Hague,  and  his  departure  on  Saturday 
night  "  in  a  little  Dutch  chaise  "  to  a  place 
of  rest,  free  from  tea-parties  and  dull  ref- 
ugees ;  "on  my  left-hand  my  Horace,  a 
nymph  on  my  right."  In  1697  peace  was 
concluded,  for  a  time,  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick.  Prior  acted  as  secretary  during 
the  negotiations,  and  in  October  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Blathwayt,  reminding 
his  correspondent  that  by  a  letter  of  June 
16,  1694,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  he  had 
been  recommended  as  his  Majesty's  sec- 
retary, and  had  ever  since  been  treated  by 
the  States  with  all  kindness.  He  now 
asked  that  another  letter  might  be  sent 
when  the  king  pleased  that  he  should  leave 
Holland,  so  that  he  might  have  occasion 
to  take  his  leave  and  return  thanks  for  the 
favors  he  had  received.  "It  would  let  the 
States  see  I  was  not  wholly  forgotten  by 
my  master,  and  entitle  me  to  a  medal. 
On  his  return,  Prior  was  made  chief  sec- 
retary for  Ireland  ;  but  he  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  to  Paris  as  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Holland,  and  he  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  under  the  Earls  of  Jersey  and 
Manchester.  A  large  quantity  of  Prior's 
.diplomatic  correspondence  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, some  in  the  public  libraries,  but 
more  in  private  muniment  rooms.    Most 
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of  the  letters  evidently  relate  wholly  to 
public  affairs,  but  doubtless  a  careful  ex- 
amination would  disclose  passages  of 
interest  to  the  biographer.  One  letter  to 
Lord  Halifax,  dated  August  20, 1698,  com- 
mences, "My  good  lord  and  master,  I 
have  written  one  letter  to  ,you  to  congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  honors,  one  to  condole 
with  you,  another  to  dunn  you,  and  here 
is  a  fourth  to  thank  you;"  and  it  con- 
cludes thus  :  "  Adieu,  master,  nobody 
respects  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
more  or  loves  dear  Mr.  Montague  better 
than  his  old  friend  and  obliged  humble 
servant,  Matt." 

In  1699  Prior  was  appointed  under  sec- 
retary of  State,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
elected  member  for  East  Grins tead,  and 
made  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plan- 
tations. Official  salaries  in  those  days 
were,  however,  somewhat  uncertain ;  and 
in  1703  we  find  Prior  and  the  other  com- 
missioners complaining  to  the  Treasury 
that  their  salaries  were  six  quarters  in 
arrear.  Inquiry  was  ordered,  and  the 
papers  were  minuted,  "They  have  as 
much  in  proportion  as  the  other  officers," 
which  was  not  a  wholly  satisfactory  reply. 
Prior  lost  his  post  in  April,  1707,  but  ob- 
tained it  again  in  July,  1710.  In  1701  be 
failed  in  an  application  for  the  keepership 
of  the  records  at  Whitehall.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  Sir  James  Montague  ex- 
plains, the  Partition  Treaty  was  under  dis- 
cussion, and  Prior  was  made  use  of  by 
William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.  to  convey 
the  messages  which  neither  monarch 
cared  to  commit  to  paper.  When  the 
death  of  the  king  of  Spain  altered  the 
European  situation,  William  threw  the 
odium  of  the  unpopular  treaty  upon  his 
ministers,  and  a  vote  for  the  impeachment 
of  Lord  Somers,  Lord  Halifax,  and  others 
was  carried.  Prior  knew  that  these  no- 
blemen had  been  kept  in  the  dark  while 
the  negotiations  were  being  carried  on, 
and  were  therefore  unjustly  blamed,  but 
he  voted  against  them  because  he  held  that 
it  was  better  that  the  servants  should  suf- 
fer than  the  king's  credit  be  damaged. 
But  his  conduct  not  unnaturally  provoked 
a  feeling  of  coolness  towards  him  in  Lord 
Halifax. 

Shortly  after  Queen  Anne's  accession 
Prior  joined  the  Tories,  and  for  a  short 
time  we  hear  little  of  him,  except  that  he 
wrote  some  occasional  poems,  including 
pieces  in  celebration  of  the  victories  of 
1 704  and  1706,  and  that  in  1709  he  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  his  writings,  which 
he  apologetically  described  as  the  prod- 
uct of  his  leisure  hours ;  for  he  "  was  only 
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a  poet  by  accident."  Upon  the  fall  of  the 
Whigs  in  1710  he  joined  with  others  in 
establishing  the  Examiner,  and  in  the 
sixth  ^number  ridiculed  some  lines  upon 
Lord  Godolphin,  which  had  b«en  written 
by  Garth.  Addison  replied  in  the  Whig 
Examiner,  and  complained  of  the  "  shock- 
ing familiarity  both  in  his  railleries  and 
civilities,"  though  he  allowed  that  Prior 
had  elsewhere  shown  *a  happy  talent  at 
doggrel,"  and  been  "  very  jocular  and 
diverting  ; "  but  remarks  on  ingratitude  did 
not<  come  very  well  from  him.  In  the 
following  month  we  have  the  first  allusion 
to  Prior  in  Swift's  "Journal."  On  the 
15th  of  October  Swift  and  Prior  dined  at 
Harley's;  Lord  Peterborough  afterwards 
joined  the  party,  and  they  bantered  each 
other  as  to  the'  authorship  of  "  Sid  Ha- 
rness Rod,"  a  lampoon  on  Godolphin,  by 
Swift.  "Prior  and  I  came  away  at  nine, 
and  sat  at  the  Smyrna  till  eleven,  receiv- 
ing acquaintance."  A  few  days  later  Swift 
wrote  again  about  the  verses.  "  Hardly 
anybody  suspects  me  for  them,  only  they 
think  nobody  but  Prior  or  I  coula  write 
them."  During  the  following  weeks  the 
poets  were  constantly  together,  dining  at 
Harley's,  St.  John's,  Lord  Peterborough's, 
or  an  inn.  On  the  18th  of  November 
they  dined  with  Erasmus  Lewis  at  an  eat- 
ing-house, but  with  Lewis's  wine.  "  Lewis 
went  away,  and  Prior  and  I  sat  on,  where 
we  complimented  one  another  for  an  hour 
or  two  upon  our  mutual  wit  and  poetry." 
On  another  day  Swift  had  too  much  cold 
pie  for  supper  at  Prior's  lodgings,  and  was 
so  much  upset  that  he  hated  the  thoughts 
of  it. 

About  this  time  the  government  began 
to  negotiate  for  a  peace  with  France,  and 
in  the  summer  of  171 1  Prior,  who  had 
been  made  a  commissioner  of  customs  in 
January,  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Paris.  On  his  return,  accompanied  by 
M.  Mesnager  and  the  Abbd  Gaultier,  he 
was  arrested  by  mistake ;  and  in  order  to 
pacify  and  mislead  the  public  mind,  which 
was  much  excited  by  the  story,  Swift  pub- 
lished in  September  a  relation  of  Prior's 
journey,  "  all  pure  invention,"  called  "  A 
New  Journey  to  Paris."  The  tract  pur- 
ported to  be  a  translation  from  the  French, 
but  it  was  "a  formal  grave  lie,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end."  A  few  days  later 
Swift  wrote :  "  I  find  the  ministry  very 
busy  with  Mr.  Prior,  and  I  believe  he  will 
go  again  to  France."  In  the  mean  time 
the  ministers  had  conferences  with  Mes- 
nager at  Prior's  house.  In  November 
plenipotentiaries  were  appointed  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  with   France,  and  from 
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Swift's  "Journal"  and  a  letter  from  a 
Jack  Wiche  (Prior's  "old  schoolfellow 
and  friend  ")  to  Lord  Strafford,  it  appears 
that  Prior  was  named  for  the  post — a 
noble  advancement,  as  Swift  said ;  but  he 
wondered  how  so  proud  a  nobleman  as 
Lord  Strafford  would  bear  "one  of  Prior's 
mean  birth  "  as  his  equal.  Lord  Strafford's 
objections  seem  to  have  prevailed,  for 
Prior  did  not  go;  and  in  January  Lady 
Strafford  wrote  :  "  I  hear  Mr.  Prior  is  dis- 
contented and  dos  not  think  the  Court 
dos  well  by  him."  But  he  was  no  doubt 
satisfied  in  August,  when  he  was  sent  to 
France,  with  the  position  of  ambassador, 
though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  until 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  returned  to  En- 
gland. 

Prior  seems  to  have  been  equally  popu- 
lar with  his  royal  mistress  and  the  French 
king.  In  October  he  brought  a  letter  from 
Louis  to  Queen  Anne,  in  which  the  writer 
said:  "I  expect  with  impatience  the  re- 
turn of  Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very 
agreeable  to  me  ; "  and  Anne  replied :  "  I 
send  back  Mr.  Prior  to  Versailles;  who, 
in  continuing  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
manner  that  shall  be  entirely  agreeable  to 
you,  does  no  more  than  execute,  to  a  tittle, 
the  orders  which  I  have  given  him."  The 
peace  made  at  Utrecht  in  171 3  was  fol- 
lowed by  great  uneasiness  at  home.  A 
section,  at  least,  of  the  ministry  viewed 
with  favor  a  return  of  the  Stuarts,  and 
Bolingbroke  and  others  were  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Pretender.  In  March, 
1714,  Prior  wrote  to  Bolingbroke  urging 
him  not  to  give  way  to  chagrin,  but  to  do 
his  duty  in  spite  of  enemies.  He  himself 
had  more  than  his  share  of  trouble  and 
apprehension,  considering  the  whimsical 
circumstances  of  his  fortune,  and  the  un- 
certain situation  of  his  affairs.  They 
must  bear  the  importunity  and  imperti- 
nence of  the  world  or  go  into  retreat  at 
Bucklebury  or  St.  John's  College.  Retreat 
should  be  made  "  as  late  as  ever  we  can." 
Writing  on  Good  Friday,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Bolingbroke  complaining  of 
illness,  Prior  exclaimed,  "Good  Godl  in 
case  of  an  accident,  what  is  to  become  of 
us  all?  And, as  I  hinted  to  you,  what  is 
to  become  particularly  of  your  poor  friend 
and  servant,  Mat,  in  all  cases?"  Prior 
often  uses  the  phrase  "  Mat  and  Harry  " 
in  these  letters,  and  Bolingbroke,  who  ad- 
dressed him  as  "  Dear  Mat,"  assured  him 
that  no  man  loved  him  better  than  he.  or 
was  with  greater  sincerity  his  faithful  ser- 
vant. In  May,  Prior  inquired  whether 
the  report  that  he  would  soon  be  recalled 
was  true.    It  might  look  like  a  bagatelle, 
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but  what  was  to  become  of  a  philosopher 
like  him?  he  was,  too,  plenipotentiary, 
and  ought  not  to  appear  neglected  and 
forgotten  by  his  mistress.  M.  de  Torcy 
spoke  of  writing  to  "Robin  and  Harry" 
about  him,  but  God  forbid  that  he  should 
need  foreign  intercession.  It  was  re- 
ported  that  he  was  to  go  to  Baden,  or  be 
added  to  the  commissioners  for  settling 
the  commerce.  "  My  lord,  you  have  put 
me  above  myself,  and  if  I  am  to  return  to 
myself,  I  shall  return  to  something  very 
discontented  and  uneasy."  A  few  days 
later  he  wrote  again  :  "  It  is  a  long  time, 
my  lord,  that  I  have  practised  to  dis- 
semble, under  a  face  not  handsome,  but 
seemingly  pleased  enough,  a  heart  mel- 
ancholy enough." 

The  death  of  the  queen  frustrated  Bo- 
lingbroke's  plans,  and  the  Whigs  returned 
to  power.  Prior  remained  at  Paris  for  a 
time,  but  his  position  was  an  awkward 
one.  The  author  of  a  Whig  pamphlet, 
published  soon  after  the  ascension  of 
King  George,  and  written  in. imitation  of 
Arbuthnot,  alludes  incidentally  to  Prior's 
early  life  :  "  Matt.  Spindleshanks,  the  tav- 
ern-ooy,  is  in  a  strange  quandary,  whether 
he  should  return  home  or  stay  at  old  Sav- 
age's. It  is  noted  for  excellent  air  in 
consumption,  and  'tis  very  probable  that 
Matt.,  who  is  a  little  infirm,  will  choose  it 
for  his  health's  sake."  There  was,  too, 
much  trouble  in  recovering  arrears  of  pay. 
\n  October,  Prior  wrote  to  Lord  Halifax, 
with  whom  in  earlier  days  he  had  been  so 
closely  connected :  "  I  nave  the  satisfac- 
tion to  believe  that  you  think  me  an  honest 
man  and  an  Englishman."  There  might 
be  defects  of  pride  in  his  mind,  but  he 
could  swear  to  its  integrity;  as  long  as 
the  treaties  of  Ryswick  and  Utrecht  were 
legible  he  might  as  well  be  thought  a  Ma- 
hometan as  a  Jacobite.  Since  coming  to 
France  he  had  had  no  advance  money  or 
allowance  stated  by  Privy  Seal,  but  always, 
by  a  verbal  power,  drew  upon  the  lord 
treasurer.  He  hoped  that  bills  would 
soon  be  paid,  and  begged  that  "our  old 
fellow  collegiate  and  my  Fidus  Achates, 
Mr.  Richard  Shelton,"  might  retain  the 
commissionershipof  stamps  given  him  by 
Lord  Oxford,  and  that  Mr.  Drift,  who  had 
been  with  him  as  secretary  eighteen  years, 
might  keep  his  place  of  first  clerk  or 
under  secretary  in  the  Plantation  Office, 
where  he  had  been  fourteen  years,  and 
had  been  carefully  trained  by  Prior  while 
be  was  in  that  commission  and  afterwards. 
"  I  have  troubled  you  with  a  book  rather 
than  a  letter,  but  you  must  remember  I 
have  the  silence  of  a  great  many  years  to 
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atone  for ;  and  a  good  many  things,  as  you 
see,  to  ask."  In  response  to  directions 
that  he  must  live  in  less  compass,  Prior 
wrote  that  he  had  lived  like  an  ambassador 
—  not  that  he  took  pleasure  in  it,  for  it 
was  only  an  encumbrance  —  but  for  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  Halifax 
replied  that  he  had  done  him  all  the  good 
he  could,  and  that  the  king  had  directed 
that  Prior's  allowance  as  a  plenipotentiary, 
from  the  first  of  August  to  the  first  of 
December,  was  to  be  paid  immediately, 
and  that  debts  incurred  during  the  late 
reign  would  be  paid  in  due  course.  In  the 
mean  time  Lord  Stair  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris,  and  Prior's  papers  were 
seized;  but,  as  he  said,  he  would  have 
been  arrested  if  he  had  tried  to  leave  Paris 
without  paying  his  debts.  At  last  the 
money  came.  "  It  will,"  wrote  Halifax, "  be 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  in  particular,  to 
hasten  your  return  from  an  unhappy  sta- 
tion to  your  own  country  and  friends,  in 
which  number  I  desire  you  will  rank  me." 
When  Prior  reached  England  in  March, 
it  was  only  to  be  arrested  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  in  June,  upon 
Walpole's  motion,  he  was  impeached,  and 
remained  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant- 
at-arms.  It  was  no  doubt  hoped  that  he 
would  give  information  against  Boling* 
broke,  whose  instrument,  to  some  extent' 
at  least,  he  had  been  while  in  Paris.  He 
was  invited  to  dinner  at  Walpole's,  and 
Bolingbroke  fled  on  the  night  that  he 
heard  of  the  entertainment.  But  Prior  did 
not  betray  his  friend.  From  the  Treasury 
papers  we  learn  that  the  speaker  ac- 
quainted the  sergeant-at-arms  that  Prior, 
being  committed  for  no  offence,  ought  to 
pay  no  fees  while  in  custody,  and  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ordered  the 
sergeant  to  apply  to  the  Treasury  for  sat- 
isfaction. The  sergeant  often  waited  on 
Prior,  in  walking  out  for  his  health,  and 
he  was  duly  recompensed  by  the  Treasury. 
Prior  was  specially  excepted  from  the  Act 
of  Grace  passed  in  171 7,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  released.  He  had  occupied  his 
leisure  in  writing  "Alma,"  but  he  had 
nothing  to  rely  upon,  save  his  fellowship, 
which  he  had  prudently  kept  even  in  his 
prosperity,  though  he  had  given  the  emol- 
uments to  another.  It  would,  he  had  re- 
marked, procure  him  bread  and  cheese  at 
the  last.  In  1718  his  friends  arranged  for 
the  publication  by  subscription  of  a  two- 
guinea  edition  of  his  poems  in  folio,  and 
the  work  brought  in  four  thousand  guineas. 
Lord  Harley  added  an  equal  sum  for  the 
purchase  of  Down  Hall,  in  Essex,  and 
there  Prior  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
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days,  varied,  however,  by  visits  to  friends' 
houses,  and  to  St.  John's  College.  He  has 
left  an  amusing  ballad  about  his  first  visit 
to  Down  Hall,  in  company  with  John 
Morley,  Lord  Harley's  agent.  The  de- 
scription of  the  ride,  and  the  gossip  with 
the  landlady  of  the  Bull  at  Hoddesdon, 
make  this  poem  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  entertaining  of  all  Prior's  pieces. 

Swift  took  considerable  trouble  in  pro- 
curing subscribers  to  the  edition  of  Prior's 
poems,  and  we  have  several  letters  which 
passed  between  them.  Prior  complained 
of  a  cough,  which  he  thought  would  be  his 
for  life.  If  Swift  should  visit  London 
(this  was  written  in  July,  171 7),  he  must 
come  at  once  to  Duke  Street,  where  he 
would  find  a  bed,  a  book,  and  a  candle. 
The  "brotherhood"  was  extremely  scat- 
tered, yet  three  or  four  sometimes  met  and 
drank  to  their  absent  friends.  In  more 
prosperous  days  the  •'  weekly  friends  "  who 
met  at  "Matthew's  palace,"  "to  try  for 
once  if  they  can  dine  on  bacon,  ham,  and 
mutton  chine,"  had  included  Oxford, 
"  humble  statesman ; "  and  "  Dorset  used 
to  bless. the  roof."  In  a  letter  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 718,  Prior  said  he  coughed,  but  was 
otherwise  well.  He  found  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  his  old 
friend,  Dr.  Smalridge.  From  a  letter  of 
Swift's,  dated  April  28, 1719,  we  learn  that 
copies  of  Prior's  poems  were  not  yet  de- 
livered to  the  subscribers;  "your  book- 
seller is  a  blockhead  for  not  sending 
them."  Swift  had  hoped  to  see  Prior; 
but  had  now  resolved  to  try  the  more  lazy 
method  of  Irish  country  air.  Prior  replied, 
regretting  that  he  should  not  see  Swift; 
a  cough  was  worse  than  the  spleen,  with 
which  he  thought  Swift  was  troubled. 
"  My  bookseller  is  a  blockhead ;  so  have 
they  all  been,  or  worse,  from  Chaucer's 
scrivener  down  to  John  and  Jacob,  Mr. 
Hyde  only  excepted."  In  December  he 
was  again  at  his  "  palace  "  in  Duke  Street, 
Westminster.  All  subscribers  had  now 
been  supplied,  and  they  had  "  ceased  to 
call  the  bookseller  a  blockhead,  by  trans- 
ferring that  title  to  the  author."  His 
lungs  were  weak ;  but  he  had  a  very  good 
heart.  In  May,  1720,  he  complained  of 
deafness ;  he  did  not  take  care  of  his  ears 
till  he  knew  if  his  head  were  his  own  or 
not.  In  February,  1721,  he  wrote  that  he 
had  been  ill  that  winter.  Age  was  com- 
ing on,  he  said,  and  the  cough  did  not 
diminish.  He  was  tired  of  politics,  and 
had  lost  in  the  South  Sea  mania.  In 
April  he  was  again  in  London.  Matters 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  were,  for  the 
most  part,  he  wrote,  a  complication  of  mis- 
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takes  in  policy,  and  of  knavery  in  the 
execution  of  it.  "  Friend  Shelton,  com- 
monly called  Dear  Dick,  is  with  roe.  We 
drink  your  health.  Adieu."  This  is  the 
last  letter ;  on  the  18th  of  September  Prior 
died  of  fever  at  Wimpole,  Lord  Harley's 
seat.  He  was  buried  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  a  monument,  for  which  he  had 
left  .£500,  was  erected  to  him,  with  a  long 
Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Freind. 

Bolingbroke  wrote  to  Swift,  some 
months  later,  that  he  had  heard  of  Prior's 
death,  and  that  he  was  sorry  their  "old 
acquaintance  Matt."  lived  so  poor  as  Swift 
represented.  Bolingbroke  thought  that  a 
certain  lord  had  put  him  above  want;  he 
surely  might  have  managed  things  better 
with  his  young  patron.  It  is  evident  that 
Prior  was  often  travelling  with  Lord  Har- 
ley ;  but  when  at  Down  Hall  he  amused 
himself  by  improving  the  grounds.  For 
such  an  end  he  had  professed  to  wish  in 
lines  written  as  early  as  1700 :  — 

Great  Mother,  let  me  once  be  able 
To  have  a  garden,  house,  and  stable ; 
That  I  may  read,  and  ride,  and  plant, 
Superior  to  desire,  or  want ; 
And  as  health  fails,  and  years  increase, 
Sit  down  and  think,  and  die  in  peace. 

In  his  will  he  says  :  "  It  has  pleased  God 
for  some  years  past  to  bless  me,  his  un- 
worthy creature,  with  a  greater  share  of 
health  than  I  could  have  expected  from 
the  tenderness  of  my  native  constitution 
or  the  fatigues  and  troubles  of  life  which 
I  have  undergone."  He  appointed  Lord 
Harley  and  Adrian  Drift,  his  secretary  and 
friend,  executors.  The  only  relative  men- 
tioned, his  "  well-beloved  and  dear  cousin, 
Catherine  Harrison,"  was  to  have  ^100 
for  mourning*  An  annuity  was  to  be 
bought  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cox,  a  woman, 

•  Prior  had  a  connection,  Robert  Prior,  who  was 
admitted  into  St.  Peter's  College,  Westminster,  in 
1710,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  was  elected  to  Cambridge 
in  1 7 13.  In  the  indenture  of  his  admission  to  West- 
minster, Robert  is  described  as  the  son  of  William 
Prior,  born  in  London ;  and  in  the  entry  of  his  admis- 
sion into  Trinity  College  he  is  called  a  Hertfordshire 
person.  Bolingbroke  wrote  to  Prior  in  July,  1713,  that 
he  had  endeavored  to  send  "a  very  pretty  fad,  who 
wears  your  name,  and,  therefore,  was  entitled  to  my 
very  best  services,  to  Christ  Church/'  but  he  had  been 
thwarted  by  Bentley,  the  master  of  Trinity,  who  picked 
out  the  boy  as  his  first  option.  Prior  answered,  "  I  am 
obliged  to  you  very  particularly  for  your  care  of  my 
friend  Prior.  I  cannot  imagine  how  you  came  to  know 
that  snudging  boy,  for  his  mother  is  very  homely. 
Bentley  will  always  be  an  ill-bred  pedant  ...  I  think 
I  shall  always  have  interest  enough  at  Cambridge  .to 
make  his  stay  there  easy ;  and  if  he  has  the  continuance 
of  your  patronage,  I  think,  too,  matters  cannot  go  so 
ill  but  that  in  four  years  we  may  set  him  afloat  in  the 
world."  Probably  this  Robert  Prior  is  the  same  as  the 
R.  Prior,  who  was  editor  of  a  volume  published  in  Jan- 
uary, 1730,  with  the  title  "  Lusus  Westmonasteriensis. 
Being  a  collection  of  epigrams,  declamations,  etc* 
spoken  occasionally  by  the  Westminster  Scholars." 
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we  are  told,  from  whom  friends  thought 
him  fortunate  in  being  emancipated,  even 
by  death ;  and  after  the  payment  of  some 
other  legacies,  the  residue  was  to  go  to 
Adrian  Drift  and  Mrs.  Cox  equally.  His 
papers  were  left  to  his  executors,  and 
towards  the  close  of  1739  a  volume  called 
"A  History  of  His  Own  Time,"  with  the 
date  1740  on  the  title-page,  was  published, 
purporting  to  be  by  Prior.  Probably, 
however,  he  had  little  hand  in  the  mate- 
rials thus  collected.  Heneage  Legge  wrote 
to  Lord  Dartmouth  that  the  book  was  only 
a  trick  of  the  booksellers ;  Drift  had  been 
dead  many  years,  and  all  Prior's  papers 
were  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Oxford  (Lord 
Harley  had  now  succeeded  to  the  earldom), 
who  was  extremely  angry  at  such  an  im- 
position on  the  world,  though  the  publish- 
ers had  had  the  impudence  to  dedicate  the 
book  to  him.  But  the  volume  contains 
much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  student. 

Gay  said  that  Dan  Prior  was  "  beloved 
by  every  muse ;  "  and  Allan  Ramsay  wrote 
a  pastoral  on  his  death;  "Dear^sweet- 
tongued  Matt !  thousands  shall  greet  for 
thee."  That  there  were  serious  imper- 
fections in  Prior's  character  we  cannot 
doubt.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  fondness 
for  low  society  in  Long  Acre,  and  his 
Chloes  and  Lisettas  were  very  real  per- 
sons. He  was  an  easy-going,  pleasure- 
loving  man,  popular  with  all  he  met.  Leigh 
Hunt,  having  in  mind  the  portrait  often 
found  in  old  editions  of  the  "Poems," 
said : "  I  think  some  books,  such  as '  Prior's 
Poems,'  ought  always  to  have  portraits  of 
the  authors.  Prior's  airy  face,  with  his 
cap  on,  is  like  having  his  company."  It 
is  not  safe  to  place  much  reliance  in  scan- 
dalous tales  about  public  men  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  Mrs.  Manley ;  as  Dr.  John- 
son, no  friendly  critic  in  this  case,  says  : 
"  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  rage  of  party 
detected  all  which  it  was  any  man's  inter- 
est to  hide ;  and,  as  little  ill  is  heard  of 
Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was 
known."  And  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  daughter  of  Lord 
Harley,  to  whom,  as  a  little  girl  —  "My 
noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy"  —  Prior  bad 
addressed  charming  verses,  that  he  "  made 
himself  beloved  by  every  living  thing  in 
the  house  —  master,  child,  and  servant, 
human  creature,  or  animal." 

Of  Prior's  poems  those  upon  which  he 
himself  set  most  store  are  —  as  so  often 
happens  — now  little  known.  He  wrote 
two  long  poems,  and  he  was  disappointed 
because  his  friends  preferred  the  lighter 
of  the  two.    Few  persons  now  living  could, 
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we  think,  honestly  say  they  had  read  the 
whole  of  "  Solomon  on  the  Vanity  of  the 
World.  A  Poem.  In  three  Books."  In 
the  preface  Prior  admits  that  "  it  is  hard 
for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself  with  any  tol- 
erable satisfaction  or  success.  ...  It  is 
harder  for  him  to  speak  of  his  own  writ- 
ings." Out  of  the  mass  of  treasure  to  be 
found  in  the  books  attributed  to  Solomon 
he'  here  endeavored  to  collect  and  digest 
such  observations  and  apothegms  as  best 
proved  the  assertions  in  Ecclesiastes : 
"All  is  vanity."  He  would  make  no  apol- 
ogy for  the  panegyric  upon  Great  Brit- 
ain which  he  had  introduced :  "  I  am  glad 
to  have  it  observed  that  there  appears 
throughout  all  my  verses  a  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  my  country ;  and  I  had  rather  be 
thought  a  good  Englishman  than  the  best 
poet  or  greatest  scholar  that  ever  wrote." 
But  in  spite  of  fine  rhetoric  and  many 
happy  turns  of  thought  and  expression, 
"  Solomon  "  is  hopelessly  tedious,  and  the 
author  himself,  in  his  poem  of  "The  Con- 
versation," makes  his  professing  friend 
Damon  give  utterance  to  the  general 
opinion:  — 

Indeed  poor  Solomon  in  rhyme 
Was  much  too  grave  to  be  sublime. 

"For  'Alma,'"  said  the  same  candid 
friend,  "  I  returned  him  thanks."  "  Alma; 
or,  The  Progress  *of  the  Mind,"  was  de- 
scribed by  Prior  as  "a  loose  and  hasty 
scribble;"  but  it  retains  its  interest,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  because  we  have 
here  Prior  himself,  and  not  an  eighteenth- 
century  setting  of  the  Old  Testament. 
"Alma"  is  in  Hudibrastic  verse,  and 
among  the  roost  interesting  passages  are 
the  eulogies  of  Butler  and  of  Pope.  So 
far  as  it  has  any  plan,  it  is  a  burlesque 
account  of  the  theory  that  the  mind  moves 
upwards  from  the  extremities  to  the  head, 
as  a  man  advances  from  infancy  to  old 
age ;  but  the  poem  attracts  us  chiefly  by 
the  humorous  passages  and  witty  sayings 
with  which  it  abounds.  The  style  is  wea- 
risome in  certain  moods,  and  to  some 
readers  always,  even  as  in  the  case  of 
Prior's  "consummate  master"  in  this 
method  of  writing;  and  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  poem  occupies  an  undue 
amount  of  space  in  Mr.  Dobson's  volume. 
It  was,  however,  desirable  to  give  a  speci- 
men of  the  more  sustained  efforts  of  the 
poet,  and  extracts  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  plan  of  the  book.  The 
end  of  the  argument  is  characteristic. 
Richard  Shelton,  the  poet's  friend,  tired 
of  the  philosophy,  exclaims :  — 
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Dear  Drift,  to  set  our  matters  right, 
Remove  these  papers  from  my  sight ; 
Burn  Mat's  Descartes,  and  Aristotle ; 
Here  I  Jonathan,  your  master's  bottle. 

As  Voltaire  remarked,  "  Peut-e'tre  cet  ou- 
vrage  est-il  trop  long;  toute  plaisanterie 
doit  £tre  courte,  et  mlmeleserieuxdevrait 
bien  e*tre  court  aussi ; "  and  Prior's  own 
lines  apply  to  this  case  :  — 

Reduce,  my  muse,  the  wandering  song ; 
A  tale  should  never  be  too  long. 

Another  piece,  "  Henry  and  Emma," 
which  Johnson  called  "dull  and  tedious," 
but  which  was  for  long  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Prior's  poems,  has  no  place  in 
Mr.  Dobson's  volume.  In  this  effort 
Prior  elaborated  and  spoilt  the  fine  ballad 
of  the  "Nut-Brown  Maid."  Assuredly 
"  Emma  and  the  Nut-Brown  Maid,"  are 
dot  "  one,"  as  Prior  said. 

But  enough  of  fault-finding;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  political 
and  loyal  odes,  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  "in  Spenser's  manner,"  though  the 
writer  thought  he  could  "  make  the  num- 
ber more  harmonious,"  by  adding  a  verse 
to  the  stanza.  Prior's  tales,  some  of 
which  were  first  published  as  single  folio 
leaves,  are  among  his  best  works,  but  un- 
fortunately the  more  important  of  them 
cannot  now  be  quoted  on  account  of  their 
coarseness,  though  Johnson,  when  Bos- 
well  asked  if  the  doctor  would  print  them 
all  in  his  edition  of  the  English  poets,  in- 
sisted on  their  harmlessness.  "  No,  sir, 
Prior  is  a  lady's  book.  No  lady  is  ashamed 
to  have  it  standing  in  her  library."  Else- 
where he  admits  that  one  of  the  tales  is 
"not   over  decent."      But    Mr.  Dobson 

fives  the  admirable  stories  of  "Truth  and 
alsehood,"  "Protegenes  and  Apelles," 
and  "  The  Conversation,"  in  which  Damon 
talks  much  and  condescendingly  of  the 
poet : — 

I  loved  him,  as  I  told  you,  I 
Advised  him.     Here  a  stander-by 
Twitched  Damon  gently  by  the  cloak, 
And  thus  unwilling  silence  broke : 
Damon,  'tis  time  we  should  retire, 
The  man  you  talk  with  is  Mat  Prior. 

We  have,  too,  "  An  English  Padlock  " 
(printed  in  1705),  in  which  the  troubled 
husband  is  advised  to  send  his  wife  abroad, 
to  see  that  what  she,  "  being  forbidden, 
longs  to  know,"  is  a  dull  farce,  "  a  staple 
of  romance  and  lies."  When,  to  shun 
these  ills,  she  returns  to  her  husband,  let 
him  make  much  of  her  :  — 

Wait  on  her  to  the  park  and  play ; 
Put  on  good  humor,  make  her  gay ; 


Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind ; 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind ; 

Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfirmed, 

And  clap  your  padlock — on  her  mind. 

When  we  turn  to  the  shorter  pieces, 
which  are  Prior's  best,  we  find  so  great  a 
number  and  variety  that  we  hardly  know 
which  to  mention.  "  Every  man  conver- 
sant with  verse-writing  knows,"  says  Cow- 
per,  "and  knows  by  painful  experience, 
that  the  familiar  style  is,  of  all  styles,  the 
most  difficult  to  succeed  in.  .  .  .  He  that 
could  accomplish  this  task  was  Prior." 
And  Thackeray  adds:  "With  due  defer- 
ence to  the  great  Samuel,  Prior's  seems 
to  me  amongst  the  easiest,  the  richest,  the 
most  charrriingly  humorous  of  English 
lyrical  poems."  Where  can  we  match 
such  pieces  as  "  The  Remedy  worse  than 
the  Disease,"  or  "A  Reasonable  Afflic- 
tion," where  Lubin  and  wife  are  in  de- 
spair at  Lubin 's  approaching  death  :  — 

A  different  cause,  says  Parson  Sly, 

The  same  effect  may  give ; 
Poor  Lubin  fears  that  he  shall  die, 

His  wife  that  he  may  live. 

Or  the  lines  upon  a  lady's  troubles  :  — 

From  her  own  native  France  as  old  Alison 
passed, 
She  reproached  English  Nell  with  neglect 
or  with  malice, 
That  the  slattern  had  left  in  the  hurry  and 
haste 
Her  lady's  complexion  and    eyebrows  at 
Calais. 

Or  this  epigram  :  — 

To  John  I  owed  great  obligation, 
•    But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 
To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation ; 
Sure  John  and  I  am  more  than  quit. 

Or  the  lines  "To  a  person  who  wrote  ill, 
and  spoke  worse, against  me:"  — 

Pursue  me  with  satire;  what  harm  is  there 
in't? 
But  from  all  viva  voce  reflection  forbear : 
There  can  be  no  danger  from  what  thou  shalt 
print ; 
There  may  be  a  little  from  what  thou  may'st 
swear. 

In  many  of  his  love  verses  Prior  fol- 
lowed the  fashion  of  his  day  in  using  clas- 
sical names,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  The  best  of  these  pieces, 
such  as  the  one  beginning  "  The  merchant 
to  secure  his  treasure,"  are  classical  in 
nothing  but  the  names,  but  a  want  of  true 
feeling  or  faithfulness  often  deprives  them 
of  the  charm  which  they  would  otherwise 
possess.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of 
the  verses  about  Chloe  and  Lisetta,  and 
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the  rest.  Chloe  was  jealous,  and  her 
pretty  face  blubbered  with  crying;  the 
poet  expostulates  against  having  to  swear 
to  the  truth  of  a  song:  "  I  court  others  in 
verse,  but  I  love  thee  in  prose." 

Then  finish,  dear  Chloe,  this  pastoral  war, 
And  let  us,  like  Horace  and  Lydia,  agree ; 

For  thou  art  a  girl  so  much  brighter  than  her, 
As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me. 

"The  Turtle  and  Sparrow," an  "elegiac 
tale,"  written  upon  the  death  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  may  serve  as  a  type 
of  the  bad  taste  which  Prior  sometimes 
showed.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such 
a  piece  to  "The  Female  Phaeton,"  in 
which  Lady  Katherine  Hyde  — "Kitty 
beautiful  and  young,  and  wild  as  colt  un- 
tamed"—  frets  with  rage  at  the  restraint 
ordained  by  her  wise  mamma :  — 

Fondness  prevailed,  mamma  gave  way; 

Kitty  at  heart's  desire, 
Obtained  the  chariot  for  a  day, 

And  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Long  afterwards,  when  Kitty  was  Duch- 
ess of  Queensberry  and  seventy-one  years 
old,  Horace  Walpole  wrote :  — 

To  many  a  Kitty,  Love  his  car 

Will  tor  a  day  engage ; 
But  Prior's  Kitty,  ever  fair, 

Obtained  it  for  an  age. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  whole 
of  the  poem  "To  a  child  of  Quality  five 
years  old,"  which  Mr.  Dobson  calls  "  the 
crown  of  Prior's  achievement ; "  but 
which,  though  printed  as  early  as  1704, 
was  not  included  in  the  subscription  vol- 
ume of  1 71 8.  Nothing  forbids  the  poet 
writing  of  "dear  five-years-old"  —  "till 
she  can  spell ; "  and  when  she  grows  older, 
too,  he  may  write,  and  they  will  still  be 
friends:  — 

For,  as  our  different  ages  move, 

'Tis  so  ordained  (would  Fate  but  mend  it !) 
That  I  shall  be  past  making  love, 

When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it. 

May  we  not,  in  closing  with  lines  writ- 
ten half  in  humor,  half  in  sadness,  "For 
my  own  monument,"  sav  that  Prior  has 
done  himself  something  less  than  justice? 

Yet,  counting  as  far  as  to  fifty  his  years, 

His  virtue  and  vice  were  as  other  men's  are ; 
High  hopes  he  conceived,  and  he  smothered 
great  fears, 
In  life  party-colored,  half   pleasure,   half 
care. 

Not  to  business  a  drudge,  nor  to  faction  a 
slave, 
He  strove  to  make  interest  and  freedom 
agree; 


In  public  employment  industrious  and  grave, 
And   alone  with   his  friends — lord,   how 
merry  was  he ! 

Now  in  equipage  stately,  now  humbly  on  foot, 
Both  fortunes  he  tried,  but  to  neither  would 
trust; 
And  whirled  in  the  round,  as  the  wheel  turned 
about, 
He  found  riches  had  wings,  and  knew  man 
was  but  dust 

If  his  bones  lie  in  earth,  roll  in  sea,  fly  in  air, 
To  fate  we  must  yield,  and  the  thing  is  the 
same, 
And  if  passing  thou  giv'st  him  a  smile,  or  a 
tear, 
He  cares  not — yet  prithee  be  kind  to  his 
fame. 

George  A.  Aitken. 


From  The  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 
TAVERNIER'S  TRAVELS  IN  INDIA.* 

Dr.  Ball's  new  edition  of  "  Tavernier's 
Travels  in  India"  will  be  welcomed  by 
every  student  in  Indian  history.  The  last 
English  translation,  that  by  John  Phillips, 
was  published  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  Like  most  of  the  crabbed  folios  of 
the  time,  it  is  cumbersome  to  hold,  and 
anything  but  pleasant  to  read.  The  trans- 
lation is  often  incorrect,  and  all  the  proper 
names  follow  the  old-fashioned  French 
spelling,  which  few  modern  readers  could 
identify  unless  familiar  with  the  contem- 
porary history  and  modern  geography. 
The  two  handsome  volumes  before  us 
form  a  delightful  contrast.  They  appear 
in  all  the  attractions  of  hot-pressed  paper 
and  clearly  cut  type,  which  in  themselves 
are  a  literary  luxury.  The  editor  has 
availed  himself  of  every  possible  advan- 
tage. His  translation  is  made  from  the 
best  French  edition.  The  localities  are 
identified  with  modern  sites,  and  every 
name  of  place  or  person  is  repeated  in 
modern  spelling.  The  notes  are  especially 
valuable,  being  based  on  the  editor's  own 
local  knowledge  of  India,  or  on  the  recent 
researches  of  Professor  Charles  Joret.  To 
this  must  be  added  an  excellent  map  of 
Tavernier's  routes  through  India,  and  an 
appendix  on  the  value  of  coins,  weights, 
and  measures,  as  well  as  all  that  the  mod- 
ern reader  can  desire  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation and  illustration. 

•  Travels  in  India,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier, 
Baron  of  Aubonne,  translated  from  the  original  French 
edition  of  16761  with  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  author, 
notes,  appendix,  etc,  by  V.  Ball,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
F.  G  S  ,  in  two  volumes.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. ; 
and  New  York.     1889. 
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Tavernier  was  not  a  lawyer  and  diplo- 
matist like  Sir  Thomas  Roe ;  nor  a  French 
savant  like  Bernier;  nor  a  Cambridge 
graduate  like  Dr.  Fryer ;  nor  even  a  well- 
read  student  like  Herbert  or  Thevenot. 
But  he  had  perhaps  a  larger  knowledge  of 
the  every-day  world  than  any  of  them. 
Whilst  still  a  young  man  he  had  seen  the 
best  parts  of  France,  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  Italy.  Before  he  published  his 
"  Travels  in  India,"  he  had  spent  a  long 
time  in  Turkey,  and  written  the  most 
minute  and  lively  account  of  the  inside  of 
the  Seraglio  of  the  great  Turk  at  Constan- 
tinople. He  also  sojourned  a  long  time  in 
Persia,  and  was  entertained  by  the  shah 
with  all  the  abandon  of  wine  and  dancing 
women.  He  was  a  travelling  jeweller,  a 
keen  man  of  business,  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions to  buy  or  sell,  curious  about  diamond 
mines,  and  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
money,  coinage,  and  exchange.  He  was 
a  bright  and  intelligent  rover,  with  all  the 
ready  humor  and  love  of  pleasure  which 
distinguished  the  bag  man. or  commercial 
traveller  in  the  days  of  gigs  and  skittish 
horses.  He  liked  to  trade  with  princes 
and  peers,  but  he  was  not  to  be  taken  in 
by  the  swagger  or  blandishments  of  impe- 
cunious or  hard-fisted  grandees.  He  never 
forgot  that  he  was  a  Frenchman  and  that 
his  king  was  a  powerful  monarch.  On  one 
memorable  occasion  he  threatened  the 
nawab  of  Bengal,  the  uncle  of  the  great 
Aurangzeb,  that  his  master  would  send  a 
French  fleet  to  the  Red  Sea  and  capture 
the  rich  pilgrim  ships  going  to  Mecca,  and 
plunder  the  pious  Mahommedan  mer- 
chants who  combined  pilgrimage  and  trade, 
until  revenge  and  compensation  had  been 
exacted  from  the  Great  Moghul  himself. 

In  his  old  age  Tavernier  received  a  title 
of  nobility  from  Louis  XIV.;  and  a  char- 
acteristic portrait,  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  present  edition,  has  been 
reproduced  from  a  French  engraving  of 
the  period,  which  seems  to  photograph 
the  plain  and  practical  jeweller,  with  his 
sense  of  humor,  business  wrinkles,  and 
self -satisfied  consciousness  of  acquired 
nobility. 

Tavernier  was  born  in  1605,  and  died 
about  1689,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  His 
travels  in  India  extended  over  a  space 
of  twenty-five  years,  beginning  about  1641, 
when  the  Civil  War  commenced  between 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  and  ending 
in  1666,  the  year  of  the  Great  Fire  of  Lon- 
don, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Calcutta 
had  not  as  yet  been  founded  ;  and  although 
Ihe  English  had  acquired  Bombay,  Taver- 


nier never  visited  the  place  nor  even  re* 
ferred  to  it.  The  East  India  Company 
had  a  factory,  or  house  of  agency,  at  Surat, 
the  once  famous  port  of  the  Great  Moghul, 
on  the  western  coast  of  India,  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of 
Bombay.  They  had  another  factory  at 
Dacca,  the  old  capital  of  Bengal,  which 
was  famous  for  muslins.  Far  away  to  the 
south,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  the 
English  had  a  fortress,  or  rather  a  fortified 
factory,  known  as  Fort  St.  George.  Be- 
side it,  a  native  town  of  weavers  and  wash- 
ers was  growing  up,  which,  together  with 
the  fortress,  was  known  as  Madras.  But 
the  most  famous  European  city  in  India 
was  the  Portuguese  capital  of  Goa,  which 
was  seated  on  a  little  island  off  the  west- 
ern or  Malabar  coast,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Surat  and  Cape  Comorin.  Goa  had 
been  the  metropolis  of  the  Portuguese 
power  in  the  East  for  a  hundred  years 
before  Tavernier  began  to  travel,  or  the 
English  or  Dutch  began  to  settle  in  India. 
It  was  the  emporium  of  their  trade ;  the 
seat  of  Catholic  Christianity  in  India ;  the 
pride  of  every  European  merchant  and 
missionary  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

The  four  great  centres  of  interest  for  a 
jeweller  like  Tavernier  were  Delhi  and 
Agra,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Moghul  em- 
pire; Goa,  off  the  Malabar  coast;  and 
Golconda,  the  modern  Hyderabad,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Deccan.  The  voyage  round 
the  Cape  was  an  adventurous  route  for 
European  ships  in  those  days,  except 
those  which  belonged  to  the  Portuguese. 
Tavernier  was  an  overland  traveller,  and 
in  the  first  instance  he  appears  to  have 
accompanied  a  caravan  through  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  to  the  two  Moghul  cap- 
itals, but  he  tells  very  little  about  his 
travels  through  central  Asia.  Later  on  he 
went  by  ship  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Surat.  Henceforth  Surat  was  his  head- 
quarters. From  Surat  two  routes  ran 
northward  to  Agra  and  Delhi :  one  through 
Guzerat,  vid  Ahmedabad ;  and  the  other 
through  central  India,  vid  Indore  and 
GwaJior.  Other  routes  from  Surat  led 
south-east  to  Golconda  and  Madras,  and 
south-west  to  Goa.  From  Agra  Tavernier 
travelled  eastward,  vid  Patna  and  Benares, 
to  Dacca,  the  old  capital  of  Bengal.  He 
thus  saw  more  of  India  than  any  European 
wanderer  before  the  late  Bishop  Heber ; 
and  Heber's  journeys  were  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  British  India,  for  though 
he  visited  some  localities  in  Rajputana 
and  central  India,  he  never  went  either  to 
Hyderabad,  the  modern  Golconda,  or  to 
Goa. 
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It  is  a  strange  fact  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  European  travel- 
line  in  India  was  as  easy  as  in  Europe. 
Indeed,  Tavernier  did  not  encounter  many 
more  difficulties,  or  dangers  than  Bishop 
Heber,  excepting  that  as  a  wealthy  jeweller 
he  was  more  likely  to  be  robbed  than  an 
English  ecclesiastic  The  Rajputs  were 
in  wholesome  fear  of  the  Great  Moghul. 
The  Mahrattas  had  as  yet  confined  their 
raids  to  the  western  Deccan,  and  were 
kept  within  bounds,  like  the  Scotch  and 
Welsh  Highlanders  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts.  The  Moghuls  were 
in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  Within  a 
few  years,  however,  of  the  departure  of 
Tavernier,  the  Moghul  empire  was  on  the 
wane ;  and  during  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  only  held  to- 
gether by  prestige  and  routine,  and  the 
payment  of  black  mail  or  chout  to  the 
Mahrattas.  The  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah 
in  1738-39,  with  a  host  of  Persians,  Us- 
begs,  and  Afghans,  was  the  death-blow  to 
the  Moghul  empire,  but  that  was  seventy 
years  after  the  departure  of  Tavernier. 
Meanwhile,  and  indeed  during  the  century 
and  a  half  between  Tavernier  and  Heber, 
any  moving  about  in  the  interior  of  India 
was  almost  impossible  to  Europeans, 
whether  traders  or  gentlemen. 

Tavernier  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  northern  India  and  the  Deccan  in  a 
light  cart  with  two  seats,  drawn  by  two 
oxen.  He  carried  his  luggage  and  bedding 
on  the  spare  seat,  and  provisions  and  wine 
in  a  box  under  the  cart.  He  moved  about 
with  as  much  ease  as  any  gentleman  in 
Europe  in  the  days  which  preceded  the 
railways,  except  that  he  hired  twenty  or 
thirty  Rajput  horsemen  as  an  escort  to 
protect  him  against  robbers.  Some  of 
these  oxen  would  make  journeys  of  sixty 
days,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues 
a  day,  during  which  they  were  always  on 
the  trot.  There  was,  however,  nothing 
like  hotel  accommodation  in  India.  Trav- 
ellers of  all  sorts  herded  together  with 
camels,  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  bur- 
den in  caravanserais,  which  sometimes 
were  huge  buildings  erected  by  princes  or 
grandees  as  works  of  piety,  but  often 
were  nothing  but  enclosed  spaces  with 
little  huts  for  sleeping  places.  In  all  cases 
the  traveller  had  to  find  his  own  provi- 
sions. In  Mohammedan  villages  he  could 
buy  fowls,  kids,  and  mutton ;  but  in  Hindu 
localities  no  flesh  meat  was  procurable, 
and  the  traveller  was  compelled  to  fare  as 
*  he  best  could  on  grain,  vegetables,  flour, 
and  curries. 

Travelling  on  the  highway,  rough  as  it 


often  was,  was  only  possible  in  Moghul 
India.  In  the  Hindu  kingdoms  of  the 
remote  south  there  were  no  roads  what- 
ever. Travellers  were  carried  through 
jungles  in  palanquins,  and  this  was  the 
universal  practice  in  southern  India  within 
the  memory  of  living  men.  It  was  not 
until  the  days  of  the  much-abused  Lord 
Dalhousie  that  Europeans  could  travel 
from  Calcutta  to  Delhi  in  a  mail  cart ;  and 
down  to  the  day  he  left  India  there  were 
no  roads  in  the  Madras  presidency  that 
were  worthy  of  the  name.  Ladies,  gentle- 
men, and  children  were  carried  from  Ma- 
dras to  Bangalore  and  the  Nilgherries  in 
palanquins  on  the  shoulders  of  coolies; 
and  the  journeys  occupied  nearly  as  many 
days  as  the  railway  can  now  accomplish  in 
hours. 

Tavernier  describes  Surat  as  a  city  of 
moderate  size  environed  by  a  wall  of  earth. 
It  had  a  poor  fortress  with  four  towers  at 
its  four  angles  ;  but  the  walls  were  not 
terraced,  and  the  guns  were  placed  on 
scaffoldings.  No  one  could  enter  the  city 
by  land  or  water  without  passing  this  for- 
tress. The  houses  were  mere  barns,  built 
of  reeds  and  covered  with  clay.  There 
were  only  nine  or  ten  decent  buildings  in 
all  Surat ;  of  these  two  or  three  belonged 
to  the  governor  of  the  port,  who  collected 
the  customs ;  the  others  belonged  to 
wealthy  Mohammedan  merchants ;  and 
the  mansions  of  the  English  and  Dutch 
agencies  were  as  distinguished  and  impos- 
ing as  any  in  Surat.  Europeans,  how- 
ever, were  not  allowed  to  buy  houses,  but 
only  to  hire  one  or  two  on  a  yearly  or 
monthly  rental ;  as  the  Great  Moghul  or 
padishah  was  always  fearful  lest  the  build- 
ing should  be  converted  into  a  fortress, 
and  set  him  at  defiance.  The  Portuguese 
had  contrived  to  convert  factories  into 
fortresses  at  Hooghly  and  other  localities 
in  the  reign  of  the  tolerant  Akbar,  before 
English  or  Dutch  had  tried  to  settle  in 
India  ;  and  the  successors  of  Akbar  were 
resolved  that  no  European  should  play 
the  same  game  again  on  any  pretence 
whatever. 

The  custom  house  at  Surat  was  close  to 
the  fortress,  and  a  terrible  ordeal  for  Eu- 
ropeans. The  Moghul  officials  were  ex- 
acting and  insulting,  unless  propitiated  by 
presents.  All  goods  landed  at  Surat  were 
carried  to  the  custom  house,  and  carefully 
searched,  and  then  subjected  to  a  duty  of 
about  five  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  value. 
All  persons  were  searched  on  landing,  to 
prevent  smuggling.  Gold  and  silver 
money  was  taken  away,  melted  down,  and 
I  recoined  with  the   Moghul's  stamp  and 
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superscription.  Gold  and  jewels  were 
sometimes  smuggled  ashore  in  the  huge 
wigs  of  the  period ;  but  if  discovered  the 
offender  was  charged  double  duty.  Ta- 
vernier  tells  a  story  of  a  ship's  captain  who 
had  been  mulcted  for  smuggling,  and  had 
taken  his  revenge  by  covering  up  a  roast 
sucking  pig  like  contraband  treasure.  Of 
course  the  dish  was  seized  by  the  Moham- 
medan officials,  and  polluted  all  their  gar- 
ments, whilst  no  one  ventured  to  complain 
for  fear  of  other  discoveries,  which  might 
have  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the  pa- 
dishah. 

Ta vernier  was  at  Delhi  in  1665,  where 
he  had  some  dealings  in  jewellery  with 
Aurangzeb  and  his  grandees.  At  Delhi 
he  met  Bernier,  who  had  just  returned 
with  the  Moghul  court  from  a  pleasant 
trip  to  Cashmere.  At  Delhi  the  two 
Frenchmen  appear  to  have  planned  a  jour- 
ney to  Bengal.  In  November,  1665,  they 
were  both  at  Agra,  where  Shah  Jehan,  the 
father  of  Aurangzeb,  was  still  living  as  a 
state  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  where  he 
died  the  following  year.  From  Agra  the 
two  Frenchmen  went  down  the  river 
Jumna  to  Allahabad,  and  then  to  Patna, 
Benares,  and  Dacca.  Tavernier  has  some- 
thing to  say  of  the  cities,  palaces,  and 
tombs  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  the  courts 
of  Aurangzeb  and  Shah  Jehan ;  but  the 
information  he  conveys  has  been  given  of 
late  years  in  works  dealing  with  history 
proper,  and  in  the  present  article  it  may 
suffice  to  draw  more  immediate  attention 
to  the  specialities  of  Tavernier. 

Travelling  in  India  is  always  monoto- 
nous. Tavernier  spent  his  time  so  profit- 
ably in  listening  to  Bernier,  that  he  has 
noted  but  few  incidents  of  his  journey. 
At  one  place  they  met  one  hundred  and 
ten  wagons,  each  one  drawn  by  six  oxen, 
and  each  one  carrying  Rs.  50,000  in  sil- 
ver. The  sum  total  was  equivalent  to 
more  than  six  millions  sterling,  according 
to  the  current  exchange  of  the  time,  when 
the  rupee  varied  from  2s.  $d.  to  2j.  6d, 
This  amount  was  the  revenue  for  the  year 
which  was  drawn  from  the  land  in  Bengal, 
or  rather  such  of  it  as  the  nawab  thought 
proper  to  forward  to  the  imperial  treasury 
after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration, and  filling  his  own  coffers.  In  the 
present  day  the  land  revenue  of  Bengal, 
collected  on  the  Moghul  system,  would 
amount  to  twelve  millions  sterling  at  the 
lowest  computation;  but  in  1793  the  Brit- 
ish government  transformed  the  zemin- 
dars or  collectors  of  revenue  into  landed 
proprietors,  and  fixed  the  yearly  revenue 
forever  at  something  like  three  millions 


sterling  under  what  is  known  as  the  M  per- 
petual  settlement."  From  this  latter 
amount  must  be  deducted  all  the  cost  of 
administration,  leaving  but  a  small  surplus 
for  roads  and  other  public  works.  At 
Patna  the  two  Frenchmen  met  some 
Dutchmen,  and  halted  in  the  open  street, 
and  emptied  two  bottles  of  Shiraz  wine, 
which  at  any  rate  proved  that  Moghuls 
were  lenient  towards  Europeans  in  the 
matter  of  wine. 

In  January,  1666,  Tavernier  reached 
Dacca  in  eastern  Bengal,  where  he  had 
more  dealings  in  jewellery  with  Shaista 
Khan,  the  uncle  of  Aurangzeb,  who  was 
at  that  time  governor  or  nawab  of  the 
province.  At  Dacca  the  English  and 
Dutch  had  factories,  and  Tavernier  and 
Bernier  were  apparently  treated  with  all 
the  jovial  hospitality  which  the  merchants 
of  olden  time  never  failed  to  extend  to 
all  European  strangers  who  travelled  in 
India. 

Tavernier's  descriptions  of  Goa  and 
Golconda  are  more  interesting  than  his 
brief  notices  of  the  cities  of  northern 
India.  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  the  East,  was  woefully  on  the 
decline.  The  Dutch  were  blockading  the 
port.  Noble  families  that  had  once  been 
extremely  wealthy,  and  lived  in  the  utmost 
luxury,  were  reduced  to  poverty  and  star- 
vation and  begging  for  alms.  Ladies  went 
about  with  petitions  in  the  night  time,  and 
society  was  demoralized.  The  Moham- 
medan kingdom  of  Golconda,  the  modern 
Hyderabad,  was  under  the  rule  of  a  sultan 
who  was  as  yet  independent  of  the  Great 
Moghul.  It  was  a  rich  country,  abounding 
in  corn,  rice,  cattle,  sheep,  fowl,  and  other 
commodities  necessary  to  life.  The  tanks 
were  numerous  and  abounded  with  fish. 
The  capital,  which  is  now  called  Hydera- 
bad, was  named  after  the  fortress  of  Gol- 
conda a  short  distance  off.  The  sultan 
administered  justice  from  a  balcony  in 
the  city,  which  overlooked  a  square 
crowded  with  people,  who  were  barred  off 
with  pikes  and  ropes.  A  secretary  of 
state  stood  under  the  balcony  to  receive 
petitions,  which  were  placed  in  bags  and 
drawn  up  to  the  balcony  by  ^ords,  for  the 
sultan's  consideration  ana  orders.  The 
nobles  mounted  guard  in  turite,  some  of 
them  commanding  five  or  six"  thousand 
horse  soldiers.  Horses,  camelsk  and  ele- 
phants went  in  frequent  processions 
through  the  main  street;  and  Tavernier, 
who  lodged  in  the  same  street  describes 
the  sight  as  amusing  and  intejresting. 
The  public  women  played  a  great !  part  in 
the  social  life  at  Golconda.    Abov^  twenty 
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-thousand  were  registered  in  the  books  of 
the  darogah,  the  head  of  the  police,  and 
none  were  allowed  to  follow  their  calling 
whose  names  had  not  been  registered. 
They  paid  no  tribute  to  the  sultan,  but 
presented  themselves  before  him  every 
Friday  as  he  stood  in  the  balcony,  and  en- 
tertained his  Majesty  with  music  and 
dances.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  they 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  doors  of  their  little 
houses,  and  at  night  they  placed  a  candle 
or  lighted  lamp  there  as  a  signal. 

The  great  man  in  Golconda  was  an 
Arab  sheikh,  who  came  from  Mecca. 
This  man  arrived  at  Golconda  as  a  reli- 
gious mendicant,  and  proposed  to  marry 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  sultan.  At 
first  he  was  laughed  at,  and  then  be  was 
thrown  into  prison.  At  last  he  was  sent 
to  the  seaport  of  Masulipatam,  and  placed 
on  board  a  ship  and  carried  back  to  his 
own  country.  After  two  years  he  returned 
to  Golconda,  and  gained  such  credit  that 
the  sultan  gave  him  the  princess  in  mar- 
riage, and  made  him  prime  minister.  He 
was  passionately  fond  of  mathematics, 
and  in  spite  of  his  being  a  Mohammedan 
he  favored  all  Christians  who  were  learned 
in  that  science.  He  showed  a  particular 
regard  to  a  French  Capuchin  known  as 
Father  Ephraim,  who  was  passing  through 
Golconda  on  his  way  to  Burma,  where  he 
had  been  sent  by  his  religious  superiors. 
He  offered  to  build  a  bouse  and  church 
for  Father  Ephraim,  but  could  not  prevail 
on  him  to  disobey  orders.  He  gave  the 
father  a  magnificent  dress  of  honor,  an  ox 
to  carry  him  to  the  port  of  Masulipatam, 
and  two  attendants  to  wait  on  him  during 
the  journey. 

The  further  adventures  of  Father 
Ephraim  form  one  of  the  strangest  sto- 
ries that  has  ever  been  told  by  any  trav- 
eller in  India.  He  reached  Masulipatam, 
but  could  not  find  a  ship  to  carry  him  to 
Burma.  He  made  his  way  to  Madras, 
where  the  English  persuaded  him  to  re- 
main, and  built  him  a  house  and  a  church. 
Three  miles  to  the  south  of  Fort  St. 
George,  was  the  town  of  St.  Thome*,  on 
the  same  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Portuguese.  Father  Ephraim 
was  a  Frenchman,  but  spoke  both  English 
and  Portuguese  as  well  as  Tamil,  which 
last  was  the  language  of  the  country.  He 
preached  every  Sunday  and  festival  day 
at  Madras,  in  both  Portuguese  and  Tamil, 
and  attracted  such  large  crowds  from  St. 
Thome*  that  the  Portuguese  priests  grew 
jealous,  and  resolved  to  ruin  the  French 
father.  The  Portuguese  picked  a  quarrel 
with    some    English  sailors    in   the  St. 


Thome*  roads,  and  gave  them  a  good  beat- 
ing. The  quarrel  led  to  much  altercation 
between  the  authorities  at  Madras  and 
St.  Thome*.  The  English  president  of 
Madras  demanded  satisfaction.  Father 
Ephraim  went  to  St.  Thome*  as  mediator, 
but  was  promptly  seized  by  ten  or  twelve 
officers  of  the  Inquisition,  placed  on  board 
a  small  armed  frigate,  put  into  irons,  and 
carried  off  to  Goa,  and  lodged  in  the  In- 
quisition. No  one  dared  to  interfere. 
Neither  the  viceroy  of  Goa  nor  the  arch- 
bishop would  interpose ;  they  were  spe- 
cially exempted  from  the  authority  of  the 
Inquisition ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
high  rank,  they  each  had  reason  to  fear 
that  the  inquisitor  and  his  council  might 
complain  of  their  conduct  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  in  that  case  either  of  them 
might  have  been  removed  from  office  and 
summoned  to  Lisbon,  to  account  for  their 
proceedings. 

In  this  dilemma  a  certain  Father  Zenon, 
who  knew  and  respected  Father  Ephraim, 
proceeded  to  Madras,  and  learned  all  the 
particulars  of  the  treachery.  He  kept  his 
plan  a  secret  from  the  English  president, 
but  confided  it  to  the  captain  of  the  garri- 
son in  Fort  St.  George,  who  was  an  Irish- 
man of  great  bravery,  and  very  indignant 
at  the  way  in  which  Father  Ephraim  had 
been  kidnapped.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  governor  of  St.  Thome*  went  every 
Saturday  at  early  morning  to  pray  at  a 
chapel  on  a  neighboring  hill ;  apparently 
the  "  Mount "  which  is  well  known  to 
every  resident  at  Madras,  and  used  to  be 
the  headquarters  of  the  Madras  Artillery. 
The  Irish  captain  accordingly  laid  an  am- 
buscade of  soldiers  near  the  hill,  and 
arrested  the  Portuguese  governor  as  be 
left  his  palanquin,  and  carried  him  off  to 
Madras,  and  in  spite  of  threats  and  prot- 
estations hurried  him  to  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins,  and  locked  him  up  in  a 
strong  cell  with  iron  gratings.  Here  he 
was  told  that  he  would  not  be  released 
until  Father  Ephraim  was  brought  back 
from  Goa.  A  few  days  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  was  delivered  from  his  prison 
by  a  French  drummer  at  Fort  St.  George, 
and  made  his  escape  to  St.  Thome*,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  rejoicings. 

Matters  began  to  grow  serious  for  Father 
Ephraim.  The  news  of  his  unjust  impris- 
onment by  the  Inquisition  at  Goa  created 
a  great  sensation  in  Europe.  The  king  of 
Portugal  sent  orders  to  Goa  that  the  father 
should  be  immediately  released.  The  pope 
threatened  to  excommunicate  all  the  clergy 
of  Goa,  if  the  father  was  not  at  once  set 
at  liberty.    The  Inquisition,  however,  was 
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all-powerful,  and  set  the  king  and  pope 
alike  at  defiance.  At  last  the  Mohamme- 
dan prince  at  Golconda,  the  Arab  sheikh 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  sul- 
tan, the  friend  and  patron  of  Father 
Ephraim,  heard  how  the  worthy  French 
priest  had  been  treated  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  interposed  lustily  in  his  behalf.  The 
sultan  of  Golconda  was  at  war  against  the 
Hindu  rajas  of  the  Carnatic,  and  sent  an 
order  to  his  general  who  commanded  his 
forces  in  the  south,  to  besiege  St.  Thome* 
without  delay,  and  to  kill  and  destroy  all 
within  it,  unless  the  governor  pledged  him- 
self that  Father  Ephraim  should  be  re- 
leased within  two  months.  The  result 
was  that  boat  after  boat  was  sent  from  St. 
Thome*  to  Goa  with  pressing  entreaties 
for  the  release  of  Father  Ephraim.  The 
Inquisition  at  Goa  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  alarming  pressure  which  had  been 
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brought  to  bear  on  the  governor  of  St 
Thome* ;  and  the  Catholic  priest  owed  his 
deliverance  from  his  Christian  persecutors 
to  the  good  offices  of  the  Mohammedan 
sultan  of  Golconda. 

Want  of  space  prevents  the  extraction 
of  more  information  from  the  travels  of 
Ta vernier.  We  have  been  content  to 
draw  attention  to  a  few  salient  facts, 
which  may  possibly  give  the  reader  an 
appetite  for  more.  Men  of  science  who 
may  be  anxious  to  gather  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  the  once  famous  dia- 
mond mines  in  India,  and  students  desir- 
ous of  realizing  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  in  an  age  which  is  fast  passing 
away,  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of 
Dr.  Ball's  reproduction  of  the  quaint 
descriptions  and  gossiping  stories  of  the 
Hvely  old  French  jeweller. 

J.  Talboys  Wheeler. 


Prince  Bismarck's  Strategy. — An  anon- 
ymous writer  in  the  New  Review  tells  the  fol- 
lowing suggestive  story  of  Prince  Bismarck: 
When  he  represented  Prussia  in  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort  he  strongly  suspected  that  his  let- 
ters and  despatches  were  overhauled  intransit, 
on  behalf  of  Austrian  diplomacy ;  indeed,  he 
complained  of  it  bitterly.  Nor  was  he  the 
only  complainant.  Others  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered in  like  manner;  though  whether  they 
were  equally  ingenious  in  discovering  a  remedy 
is  doubtful.  On  one  occasion,  after  a  stormy 
meeting,  Bismarck  and  the  Hanoverian  repre- 
sentative, or  the  secretary  of  the  Hanoverian 
representative,  walked  away  together ;  and  as 
they  walked  the  Hanoverian  touched  upon 
this  sore  subject,  asking  Bismarck  how  he 
managed  to  get  his  letters  safely  through,  if 
he  did  manage  it.  "  You  shall  know  by-and- 
bv,"  was  the  answer,  and  on  they  strolled 
together,  talking  of  indifferent  subjects.  Pres- 
ently the  Hanoverian  remarked  that  Bismarck 
led  the  way  out  of  the  more  fashionable  quar- 
ter of  the  town  into  more  dingy  and  yet  more 
dingy  bye-ways,  and  wondered  a  little  but 
went  on.  As  they  entered  a  street  which 
would  be  called  a  slum  in  London,  the  Hano- 
verian observed  with  attention  that  Bismarck 
drew  out  his  gloves,  which  usually  reposed  in 
his  pocket ;  and  not  only  did  he  clothe  his  left 
hand,  but,  more  surprising  still,  he  drew  on 
the  rieht  glove  also,  buttoning  each  carefully. 
This  done,  he  looked  about  him,  and,  appar- 
ently discovering  what  he  sought,  advanced 
to  one  of  the  little  shops  called  "general," 
where  the  poor  provide  themselves  with  tea, 
bread,  cheese,  pickles,  dried  fish,  lamp  oil, 
and  many  other  commodities.  "Come  in 
with  me,"  said  Bismarck  to  his  friend,  after 


looking  through  the  shop  window ;  and  as  they 
entered  he  raised  his  voice  and  continued  a 
conversation,  of  which  the  Hanoverian  did 
not  recollect  the  beginning.  Ruse  obvious, 
as  was  at  once  understood.  "  Boy,"  said  Bis- 
marck, to  a  dull-looking  lad  behind  the  counter 
— and  interrupting  his  talk  to  do  so — "do 
you  sell  soap  ? "  "  Yes,  sir. "  "  What  soap  ? 
what  sorts  have  you  got  ?  "  "  This,  and  this, 
and  here's  another,"  said  the  boy,  putting  be- 
fore Bismarck  a  variety  of  strong-scented 
cakes.  "  Well,  and  how  much  is  this? "  the 
diplomatist  asked,  handling  one  of  the  cakes ; 
"and  how  much  this?"  fumbing  with  an- 
other. The  price  named,  a  piece  was  selected, 
and  the  conversation  went  on  while  the  soap 
was  being  wrapped  in  paper.  Now  Bismarck, 
as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  plunged 
his  hand  into  a  breast-pocket  and  drew  out  an 
unenclosed  letter.  Apparently  annoy,  at  his 
forgetfulness,  he  cried:  "Do  you  set*  enve- 
lopes, boy? — bring  them  out!  "  Envelopes 
—  wretched  things — were  produced;  ti^e  let- 
ter was  placed  in  one  of  them,  and,  asking  for 
pen  and  ink,  Bismarck  set  out  to  writ  „  the 
address.     But,  with  a  monstrous  thick  t'ove 


on,  and  tightly  buttoned  up,  this  was  no* 
to  do.     So,  flinging  down  the  pen  impr 
he  said:  "  Here,  boy;  you  can  wrifc 

pose?    'Mr.   Smith '"  etc,  et« 

scrawl  finished,  Bismarck  took  the  lei 
left  the  shop.     "  Now,"  said  he  to  his 
when  they  passed  outside,  at  the  sam 
putting  the  letter  to  his  nose,  "  what  w 


sup- 
The 
and 
nd, 
time 
4  the 
soap,  the  herrings,  the  candles,  and  the  c  eese, 
I  don't  think  they'll  smell  my  despatch  inder 
thatl  "  The  perfect  detail  of  this  txt  dient 
is  highly  illustrative  of  Bismarck's  way  of 
doing  things. 
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LIVING,  THOUGH   THE   DATE   BE  OLD,  ETC. 


LIVING,  THOUGH  THE  DATE  BE  OLD. 

*'  Rut,  dead  t    All**  done  with  :  wait  who  may. 
Watch  and  wear  and  wonder  who  will. 
Oh,  my  whole  life  that  ends  to-day  I 

Oh,  my  soul's  sentence,  sounding  still, 
4  The  woman  is  dead,  that  was  none  of  his ; 
And  the  man,  that  was  none  of  hers,  may  got ' " 
Robert  Browning  (Too  Late). 

'Tis  a  gold  box  set  with  pearls 
All  around  the  quaint  old  lid; 

And  her  eyes,  'mid  sunny  curls, 
Partly  seen,  and  partly  hid, 

Smiling,  gaze  into  your  face 
With  a  dainty  charm  and  grace. 

Raise  the  lid ;  some  words  are  there, 

Graven  deep  into  the  gold  — 
Words  that  breathe  a  great  despair, 

Living,  though  the  date  be  old. 
"  Seventeen  ninety,  sixth  of  May, 

She  died.    Goa  teach  me  how  to  pray. " 

I  could  tell  her  name  and  age, 

Write  the  story  of  her  life. 
But  why  open  the  shut  page  ? 

She  has  rested  long  from  strife, 
And  a  hundred  years  have  fled 

Since  the  day  that  she  lay  dead. 

Close  the  box — why  linger  here? 

Sixty  years  ago  he  died. 
Held  no  other  woman  dear, 

Never  wife  was  by  his  side ; 
Ended  was  life's  golden  day, 

'*  Seventeen  ninety,  sixth  of  May." 

Academy.  FLORENCE  PEACOCK. 


DEAF   BEETHOVEN. 

His  magic  fingers  wander  o'er  the  keys  — 
Silent,  alas  I  to  him  forevermore ; 
Though,  like  wave-music  on  a  sun-kissed 
shore, 

The  tones  float  up  in  wondrous  melodies. 

O  not  for  him  the  sense  that  bears  the  sound 
Of  such  sweet  chords  unto  the  inmost  soul ! 
O  not  for  him  the  solemn  thunder-roll 

Pealing,  in  sterner  moments,  far  around  1 

Nor  yet  for  him  to  hear  the  plaudits  loud : 
Though,  turning  in  the  pauses  of  his  theme, 
As  one  awaking  from  a  soundless  dream, 

He  sees  the  passionate  gestures  of  the  crowd. 

As  an  Eolian  lyre  when  winds  go  by 
Wakes  to  the  unseen  airs  and  straightway 

sings, 
Though  all  unconscious  of  its  own  sweet 
strings, 
By  him  unheard,  wakes  his  own  melody. 

Or  as  a  forest  pine  in  night's  dim  shade, 
Tosses  wild  arms  into  the  troubled  air, 
Wailing  in  strains  that  seem  almost  despair. 

Yet  knows  not  of  the  moans  itself  has  made. 


Or  as  a  low-voiced  stream  beneath  the  moon, 
Singing  its  midnight  monotone  unseen ; 
Or  as  a  glistening  fall,  'mid  leafage  green, 

Flooding  with  melody  the  woods  of  June. 

Or  as  the  solemn  turret-bell,  whose  tones 
Strike  the  dull  air  as  with  the  beat  of  Doom, 
While  the  close-gathered  mourners  round 
the  tomb 

Strive  not  to  vex  the  dead  with  futile  moans. 

Yet  who  shall  say  that  in  his  soul  sublime, 
Lifted  so  far  above  the  common  earth, 
Some  inner  sense  of  joy  may  not  have  birth, 

Some  music  all  unknown  to  things  of  time  ? 

Some  melodies  which,  floating  through  that 
soul, 
Up  to  the  spirit  world  unconscious  soar ; 
And,  garnered  in  those  realms  forevermore, 
May  meet  him  when  this  earth  shall  cease  to 
roll? 

Denied  to  him  the  priceless  gift  to  hear 
His  own  creations.    Ah  I  what  glad  surprise 
When  on  immortal    strings  those  chords 
shall  rise 

Triumphant,  as  Eternity  draws  near  1 

Greatest  of  all  1  and  though  his  star  may  shine, 
And  earth  be  filled  with  gladness  through 

its  beams, 
Yet,  in  God's  ways,  a  life  of  sadness  seems 

The  Nemesis  of  gifts  almost  divine. 
Temple  Bar.  SYDNEY  HODGES. 


A  LOST  PARADISE. 

Green  fields  and  young  faces, 

Sunshine  and  flowers  — 
Ah,  in  far-off  fairy  places, 

Once  they  were  ours  I 

Now,  when  cares  and  crow's-feet  thicken, 

Brown  locks  are  grey, 
Do  the  hedgerows  somewhere  quicken, 

Flushing  with  may  ? 

Are  the  buttercups  as  golden  ? 

Do  the  harebells  chime, 
In  those  meadows  of  the  olden 

Blessed  time  ? 

Look,  how  cold  that  sky  above  us  I 

Ah  me  I  to  walk 
Where  the  daisies  know  and  love  us, 

And  the  sparrows  talk  I 

Hush  1  the  wistful  children  heed  us, 

Pausing  in  their  play  I 
Darlings,  take  our  hands  and  lead  us  — 

You  know  the  way. 
Spectator.  FREDERICK  LANGBRIDGR. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century* 
CHARLES  THE  TWELFTH:   A  MEMOIR. 
BY  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

"That  which  never  dies,  I  know,  is 
the  judgment  of  a  dead  man."  In  these 
simple  words  our  Hdvamdl  expresses  the 
value  of  the  judgment  of  history.  The 
past  appeals  to  the  ju  stice  of  the  future. 
History  is  the  answer,  but  generations 
pass  away  before  the  final  verdict  can  be 
given.  Not  until  the  clamor  of  contempo- 
rary admiration  or  censure  is  silenced,  not 
until  the  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  not 
until  adulation  can  no  longer  attract  and 
calumny'  is  of  no  avail,  not  until  then  is 
the  hour  of  historical  judgment  at  hand ; 
and  out  of  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and 
misconstruction  rises  at  last  the  brilliant 
sun  of  truth.  But  although  under  its 
effect  perception  becomes  clearer  and 
views  are  enlarged,  the  difficulty  of  com- 
ing to  a  just  verdict  is  great,  as  it  must  not 
be  based  on  assumptions,  but  demands  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  conditions 
and  bent  of  a  particular  age.  The  judg- 
ment of  which  the  Hdvar/td/  speaks  \s  one 
demanding  an  unprejudiced  and  also  mer- 
ciful view,  founded  upon  a  clear  and  un- 
biassed conception  of  a  past  age,  and  the 
forces  and  individuals  that  predominated 
during  that  age. 

Every  age  has  its  heroes,  who  seem,  so 
to  speak,  to  constitute  the  embodiment  of 
its  drift  and  aspirations.  Such  men  can- 
not be  measured  by  the  ordinary  standard. 
When  history  adjudges  upon  their  achieve- 
ments it  must  do  so  as  a  whole,  and  not 
piecemeal.  That  would  leave  but  little  to 
cherish  and  venerate  in  our  heroes,  of 
whom  Charles  the  Twelfth  is  one. 

The  memory  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  is 
dear  to  every  Swede,  his  name  famous 
throughout  the  world,  his  history  rich  in 
eventful  vicissitudes,  and  his  personality 
and  qualities  have  been  variously  judged ; 
therefore  it  is  with  feelings  of  venera- 
tion not  unmingled  with  trepidation  that  I 
venture  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  true 
character  of  the  Lion  King  of  the  North. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury dawned  a  new  era.  New  powerful 
forces  awoke  to  life  within  political  as  well 
as  religious   spheres    and    stamped    the 


future  destiny  of  the  world.  The  feudal- 
ism of  the  Middle  Ages  had  long  since 
seen  its  palmy  days.  I ts  historical  rdle  was 
played  out,  like  an  old  knight  who,  with 
stumbling  gait,  is  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  grave,  rich  in  honor  and 
memories,  but  tired  of  life,  helpless,  and 
heavy  with  sin.  The  Reformation,  which 
acknowledged  the  free  right  of  thought, 
was  as  hostile  to  secular  feudalism  as  to 
spiritual.  On  the  main  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, where  feudalism  predominated  to 
such  an  extent  that  an  independent  agra- 
rian class  did  not  exist,  the  new  order  of 
things  resulted  generally  in  the  creation 
of  princely  states  or  the  formation  of  cer- 
tain mighty  free  commercial  towns.  The 
former  was  followed  by  the  establishment 
of  a  numerous,  influential,  and  strictly  dis- 
ciplined bureaucracy,  whilst  the  latter,  as 
a  rule,  were  accompanied  by  communal 
oppression  under  the  cloak  of  republican 
forms  of  government. 

In  those  countries  where  Protestantism 
was  victorious  the  spiritual  aristocracy 
was  crushed,  and  before  long  also  the  sec- 
ular. In  Germany  alone  some  of  the 
most  powerful  feudal  lords  succeeded  in 
gaining  an  independence  which  has  been 
first  shaken  in  our  days,  but  more  often 
the  less  important  were  soon  suppressed. 
In  England  the  aristocracy  became  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  new  regime,  which, 
fortunately  for  that  kingdom,  was  founded 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which, 
favored  both  by  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  temper  of  the  people,  devel- 
oped itself  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
amongst  the  movements  of  the  new  age 
the  religious  must  be  reckoned  the  princi- 
pal, the  centralizing  autocracy  assumed  its 
most  pronounced  form.  An  outward  hol- 
low reconciliation  between  the  different 
sects  of  religion  having  been  established, 
the  work  of  centralization  increased.  The 
work  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Sully, 
already  prepared  by  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
was  continued  with  persevering  directness 
by  the  important  men  who  afterwards 
piloted  the  ship  of  state,  so  that  at  last 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  could  raise  his 
mighty  throne  on  the  ruins  of  feudal 
France  and  thence  send  forth  the  world- 
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famed  dictum :  "  L'ltat  c'est  moi,"  in 
which  is  in  reality  expressed  his  own 
statecraft  as  well  as  the  political  creed  of 
the  age  which  bears  his  name. 

As  to  Sweden,  we  find  that,  although 
certain  conditions,  especially  during  the 
last  years  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  decidedly 
resembled  those  existing  in  France,  our 
country  had  experienced  a  social  develop- 
ment very  unlike  that  of  other  countries 
in  Europe,  and  that  with  us  a  social  life 
had  grown  up  which  faithfully  reflected 
the  peculiar  traits  of  Swedish  national 
temper.  Thus  the  individual  sense  of 
independence  found  a  reflection  in  a  class 
of  freehold  farmers  which  has  never  been 
so  suppressed  as  to  cease  making  itself 
felt  in  opposition  to  the  other  powers  in 
the  community.  The  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple counteracted,  just  as  much  as  the 
climate  and  position,  the  foundation  of 
such  great  and  powerful  centres  of  com- 
merce which  in  Germany  and  Italy  created 
communities  with  independent  constitu- 
tions, extensive  connections,  and  great 
wealth.  A  poor  soil  was  not  favorable  to 
the  feudal  system,  which  requires  large 
and  rich  domains  in  order  to  prosper,  but 
the  system  itself  was  resisted  by  the  free- 
born  peasantry,  who  therein  saw  a  danger 
to  their  future,  and  who  therefore  became 
one  of  the  most  faithful  if  not  always  dis- 
interested allies  of  the  monarchy.  The 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Sweden, 
although  great,  was  never  equal  to  that 
exercised  in  countries  nearer  Rome.  All 
conditions  were  simpler,  the  social  chains 
fewer,  although  not  weaker. 

Thus  Sweden  was  saved  from  any  sud- 
den revolution.  In  the  union  of  Calmar* 
lay  a  deep  and  grand  idea,  but,  alas,  badly 
expressed,  and  yet  worse  applied ;  there- 
fore it  failed  in  its  object.  The  specific 
Swedish  consciousness  of  a  distinct  na- 
tionality may  with  reason  be  said  to  have 
taken  deep  root  during  this  period,  and 
caused  the  most  striking  events  in  Swed- 
ish history.  The  first  Wasa  king  founded 
his  throne  upon  this  national  conscious- 
ness awakened  to  life;  he  found  protec- 
tion and  help  in  the  province  of  Dalcarlia, 

9  The  anion  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 


where  the  independence  of  the  freehold 
farmers,  particularly  favored  by  local  con- 
ditions and  the  temper  of  the  people,  bad 
maintained  itself  best,  and  he  built  his 
throne  from  the  fragments  of  that  of  the 
union-king,  Christian  the  Second,  with 
the  swords  and  by  the  voices  of  the  Swed- 
ish people.  Both  Gustavus  Wasa  and  his 
successor  certainly  obtained,  like  the 
monarchs  of  France,  an  increase  of  power, 
and  this  was  necessary ;  but  the  national 
strength  which  asserted  itself  in  Sweden 
became  the  safeguard  of  liberty,  and  to 
the  honor  of  our  greatest  rulers  be  it  said 
that  they  were  themselves  the  foremost 
representatives  of  our  national  life  and 
character.  "  Swedish  history  is  its  kings/' 
says  our  great  poet  Gei  jer  truly ;  and  these 
words  have  another  and,  to  my  mind,  a  far 
better  meaning  than  those  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  quoted  above.  The  greatness 
of  Sweden  externally  was  gained  by  grand 
feats  of  arms,  as  its  regeneration  internally 
was  the  outcome  of  religious  as  well  as 
political  reformation. 

It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  the 
nobility,  through  courageous  conduct  and 
official  skill,  understood  how  to  create  for 
itself  a  political  position  due  to  personal 
merits,  and  which  has  been  preserved 
to  the  present  day.  Maybe  the  leaders 
within  the  party  hoped,  through  distin- 
guished services  under  the  standards,  to 
regain  some  day  the  power  which  even 
the  nobility  of  the  North  in  the  mediaeval 
age  strove  to  attain.  Two  lengthy  regen- 
cies, with  distinguished  statesmen  belong- 
ing to  the  most  eminent  families  in  the 
land  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  reign  of  a 
splendor-loving  queen,  and  the  incessant 
wars  which  called  the  male  regents  to  ser- 
vice outside  the  country,  favored  such  a 
plan,  and  at  the  period  of  Charles  the 
Eleventh  attaining  his  majority  the  goal 
seemed  indeed  near  at  band.  In  power  and 
wealth,  in  statesmanship  and  territorial 
position,  our  most  eminent  noble  families 
fully  equalled  those  of  Germany.  The 
Swedish  councillors  of  state  demanded 
and  were  admitted  to  rank  with  the  princely 
elector  of  Germany,  and  were,  moreover, 
related  to  Swedish  as  well  as  to  foreign 
I  princely  houses.  The  nobility  held  a 
I  large  portion  of  Swedish  soil,  and  through 
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the  exemption  from  taxation  of  their  priv- 
ileged land  the  burden  upon  the  rest  of 
the  soil  became  the  more  heavy,  and  the 
entire  fiscal  system  of  the  country  was 
threatened  with  collapse.  The  agrarian 
class  was  running  a  greater  danger  still, 
the  feudal  lords,  like  implacable  creditors, 
threatened  by  law  and  by  sword  to  subdue 
all  other  classes  of  the  community.  For- 
tunately the  national  monarchy  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  wise  to  raise  a  barrier 
against  this  attempt  to  guide  our  social 
development  into  such  a  dangerous  chan- 
nel. Sweden  obtained  in  Charles  the 
Eleventh  her  Louis  the  Fourteenth  before 
it  was  too  late,  just  as  she  had  in  Charles 
the  Ninth  her  Louis  the  Eleventh  only  at 
a  period  when  the  progress  of  the  country 
had  proceeded  far  enough  to  permit  the 
people  to  assert  itself  by  the  side  of  the 
crown.  In  truth,  Providence  has  clearly 
watched  over  the  Swedish  people. 

The  curtailing  of  the  power  of  the  feudal 
lords  by  Charles  the  Eleventh  was  neces- 
sary, but  the  execution  was  cruel  and  far 
too  severe.  He  founded  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  federally  disposed  landed  aristoc- 
racy a  faithful  and  loyal  bureaucratic 
hierarchy,  and  was,  for  the  settlement  of 
the  shaken  and  disturbed  conditions  of 
state  and  for  the  introduction  of  the  new 
political  rigime,  invested  by  the  people's 
representatives  with  a  power  and  author- 
ity which  were  in  reality  despotic.  Every 
one  considered  that  a  despotic  monarchy 
was  now  necessary  to  consolidate  the  new 
political  order  of  things ;  it  may  be  said 
truly  that  the  king  of  the  realms  was 
chosen  dictator  by  his  subjects,  in  order 
that,  even  with  a  temporary  sacrifice  of 
popular  liberty,  he  might  guard  and  ad- 
vance the  conditions  upon  which  their 
future  existence  and  progress  depended. 

To  the  honor  of  Charles  the  Eleventh 
be  it  said  that  he  wielded  his  great  powers 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  never 
to  his  personal  benefit,  and  the  best  proof 
of  his  wisdom  is  that,  in  spite  of  his  un- 
limited powers,  he  often  consulted  the 
Estates.  Charles  was  not  remarkably 
gifted  by  nature ;  his  education,  too,  had 
been  neglected;  but  the  evidence  of  his 
statesmanlike  and  beneficent  reign  re- 
mains, and  provinces  gloriously  defended 


by  him  in  the  hour  of  danger  still  belong 
to  the  Swedish  crown,  whilst  others  far 
more  dearly  acquired  have  been  lost  for- 
ever. At  his  death  he  left  the  country  in 
a  state  such  as  it  had  not  enjoyed  since 
the  days  of  Gustavus  Wasa,  and  which  it 
did  not  again  attain  till  under  the  rule  of 
my  grandfather  and  father,  Charles  John 
(Bernadotte)  and  Oscar  the  First.  A  well- 
filled  treasury,  an  incorruptible  judiciary, 
extensive  trade  with  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  globe,  a  reorganized  and  well- 
equipped  army,  and  a  strong,  able  navy, 
which  nearly  ruled  the  Baltic  — such  are 
the  fruits  of  the  reign  of  this  ruler .♦ 

He  had,  moreover,  consolidated  the  po- 
sition of  Sweden  as  a  great  power.  Every 
foreign  State  bid  for  our  friendship,  and 
Sweden  was  able  to  act  with  weight  as 
arbiter  at  the  general  peace  congress  of 
Ryswick,  summoned  thereto  by  the  unan- 
imous voice  of  conflicting  parties.! 

Our  frontiers  were  never  more  extended 
than  at  this  period.  Maybe  they  could  not 
be  called  natural  frontiers  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word,  but  they  were  certainly 
proof  of  power  and  means  of  influence. 
Through  the  treaties  of  Stolbowa  and 
Brttmsebro,  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and 
the  treaties  of  Roskilde  and  Oliwa,  Swe- 

•  It  is  well  known  and  folly  admitted  that  this  was 
the  army  with  which  Charles  the  Twelfth  effected  his 
remarkable  exploits  of  war.  It  should  be,  but  is  not, 
known,  too,  that  the  great  creation  of  Charles  the 
Eleventh  —  the  navy  —  had  a  large  share  in  the  astound- 
ing progress  of  the  former  in  his  earlier  campaigns. 
And  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  drawing  attention  to  the 
great  advantages  reaped  by  Sweden  when  possessing  a 
government  which  has  justly  valued  and  developed  our 
navy.  There  are  three  monarch*  who  have  particularly 
watched  over  the  navy,  vis. :  Gustavus  Wasa,  Charles 
the  Eleventh,  and  Gustavus  the  Third,  and  through 
their  care  the  results  were :  Under  Gustavus  Wasa  that 
Swedish  commerce  flourished  for  the  first  time,  and  that 
the  old,  long-forgotten  Viking  land  again  became  known 
and  honored ;  under  Charles  the  Eleventh  that  the  pre* 
dominating  power  of  Sweden  in  the  north,  andacknowl* 
edged  right  of  voice  in  the  political  affairs  of  Europe, 
through  her  mastery  of  the  Baltic,  became  consolidated 
and  rose  to  its  highest  points ;  finally,  under  Gustavus 
the  Third,  that  Sweden,  in  spite  of  many  unfortunate 
circumstances,  could  single-handed  hold  her  own  in 
the  war  against  powerful  Russia,  the  only  war  since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  which  the 
country  emerged  without  loss  of  territory.  Such  teach- 
ings of  history  should  not  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

t  Among  the  latter  France  declared,  through  her 
envoy  in  Stockholm,  that  she  desired  no  other  changes 
in  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Viumweg  than  those 
which  the  king  of  Sweden  himself  should  deem  advan* 
tageous. 
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den  had  obtained  acknowledgment  of  her 
rights  to  the  possessions  on  the  Continent 
won  by  the  sword,  as  well  as  to  the  prov- 
inces of  Scania,  Blekinge,  Halland,  and 
Bohus  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
She  had  obtained  duty  free  right  of  way 
through  the  Sound,  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  the  protectress  of  the 
threatened  Protestants.  In  strong  oppo- 
sition to  Denmark,  the  only  other  power 
having  possessions  of  consequence  on  the 
Baltic  and  a  fleet  upon  that  sea  comparable 
with  our  own,  Sweden  held  the  foremost 
position  as  guarantor  of  Holstein,  with  the 
ducal  house  of  which  the  Swedish  royal 
family  are  closely  allied  by  marriage,  and 
finally,  through  the  alliance  of  Charles  the 
Eleventh  with  the  Danish  Princess  Ulrica 
Eleonora,  a  question  was  left  open  to  the 
future  which  might  be  answered  by  a  sec- 
ond union  of  Calmar  under  conditions  far 
more  advantageous  to  Sweden  than  those 
of  the  first. 

Such,  then,  we  find  the  inheritance  to 
which  Prince  Charles  was  born  in  Stock- 
holm Palace  at  dawn  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1682. 

His  birth  was  greeted  with  joy  by  the 
whole  country,  and  various  remarkable 
signs  were  said  to  have  been  manifest 
around  his  cradle  —  the  cradle  which  to 
the  present  day  constitutes  one  of  the 
costliest  historical  treasures  of  the  royal 
house  of  Sweden.  The  portents  were 
believed  by  the  populace,  who  therefore 
thought  that  a  shining  future  was  in  store 
for  the  little  princelet,  who  inspired  gen- 
eral hopes.  His  first  years  passed  in  the 
care  of  a  pattern  mother,  Ulrica  Eleonora, 
who  instilled  in  his  young  mind  that  fear 
of  God,  justice,  and  purity  of  living,  which 
afterwards  distinguished:  the  youth  and 
the  man.  When  four  years  of  age  the 
prince  obtained  as  his  governor  Count 
Eric  Lind&k61d,  and.  soon  afterwards,  as 
his  tutor,  the  distinguished  professor  of 
oratory  at  Upsala,  Norcopeusis,  afterwards 
raised  to  the  nobility  in  the  name  of  Nor- 
denthelm,  an  honor  which,  it  is  said, 
Charles  himself  solicited  of  his  parents. 

Charles  the  Eleventh,  who  bad  himself 
experienced  the  evils  of  a  neglected  edu- 
cation, watched  incessantly  over  the  tuition 
of  his  son.  His  progress  was  rapid  in 
most  things,  particularly  in  historv,  math- 
ematics, and  the  classics.  His  gifted  na- 
ture was  early  developed,  and  he  was  with 
justice  considered  a  child  endowed  with  a 

?uick  perception  and  a  bright  intelligence, 
tafortunately,  the  plan  of  education  was 
not  permitted  to  be  carried  out  undis- 


turbed, for  in  1693  death  claimed  his  ten- 
der-hearted and  pious  mother,  after  a  life 
in  which  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  nobility  of 
character,  and  affection  were  the  distin- 
guishing traits,  but  who  had  experienced 
but  little  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  from 
others.  With  Ulrica  Eleonora  a  good 
angel  disappeared  from  the  side  of  Charles. 
The  venerable  Nordenh  jelm  soon  also  fol- 
lowed the  queen  into  the  grave,  whither 
Lindsk61d  had  already  journeyed,  and  in 
whose  place  as  governor  Count  Nils  Gyl- 
denstolpe  was  chosen  whilst  councillor  of 
the  chancellery.  Thomas  Polus  succeeded 
Nordenhjelm,  without,  however,  fully  fill- 
ing his  place.  Charles's  sorrow  over  the 
loss  of  his  mother  was  so  deep  and  violent 
that  it  seriously  affected  his  health,  and 
soon  after  her  funeral  he  was  attacked  by 
a  violent  fever  which  threatened  his  life. 
Youth  and  his  robust  constitution  were, 
however,  victorious,  his  development  soon 
proceeding  as  before,  and  already  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  is  described 
as  boasting  that  manly  and  tall  appearance 
which  is  so  pleasing  to  the  Swedish  eye. 
Warlike  games  now  became  his  favorite 
occupation,  that  excellent  officer  Stuart 
undertaking  bis  instruction  in  military  sci- 
ence. The  prince  was  often  permitted  to 
follow  his  father  on  his  journeys  and  re- 
views around  the  country,  and  attended 
also  for  a  time  the  lectures  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala.  Everywhere  he  gained 
the  affections  of  the  people.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1697  he  was  prepared  by  Bishop 
Berzelius  for  confirmation,  but  did  not 
receive  the  holy  communion  until  the  day 
after  his  father's  death. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1697,  Charles  the 
Twelfth  ascended,  in  virtue  of  his  inherit- 
ance, the  kingly  throne  of  Sweden,  being 
then  fourteen  years  and  ten  months  of 
age.  In  accordance  with  the  testament  of 
his  father,  made  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Eleonora,  the  regency 
was,  until  the  son  attained  a"raaturer" 
age,  to  be  composed  of  five  regents,  with 
the  dowager-queen  of  Charles  the  Tenth 
as  president.  The  regency  was  to  be  con- 
sulted in  all  affairs  of  state,  detailed  in- 
junctions being  given  as  to  its  mode  of 
procedure.  Only  one  stipulation  was 
wanting,  though  a  very  important  one, 
namely,  the  "  age  of  maturity  "of  the  king. 
The  whole  regency  was  therefore  a  misfor- 
tune, and  its  political  functions  evaporated 
entirely  in  intrigues,  the  sole  aims  of 
which  were  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  king 
and  security  from  future  reproaches.  How- 
ever, Charles  soon  began  to  make  his 
personal  will  felt,  in  spite  of  a  weak  grand- 
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mother  and  vacillating  regents.  Among 
the  latter,  the  president,  Count  Bengt  Ox- 
enstierna,  must  be  said  to  have  possessed 
the  greatest  weight  and  authority ;  but  his 
position  was  not  undisputed.  The  parties 
were  sharply  divided,  particularly  upon 
foreign  policy.  Between  France  and  the 
naval  powers  a  combat  was  waged  in  the 
Swedish  council,  in  which  flattery,  money, 
and  intrigue  played  alternate  parts  in 
rapid  succession  ;  in  fact,  the  scant  infor- 
mation vouchsafed  us  of  those  times 
seems  indisputably  to  indicate  that  certain 
Swedish  statesmen  were  not  proof  against 
the  temptation  of  gold,  against  which  at 
the  present  day  we  boast  of  steel  armor. 
But,  however  we  may  regret  all  abuses,  it 
would  not  be  just  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
upon  the  form  of  government.  We  must 
above  all  things  remember  the  different 
views  then  prevailing,  views  which  a  sub- 
sequent century,  with  all  its  so-called  free- 
dom  and  enlightenment,  has  been  unable 
to  shake  — ay,  which  it  has  rather  seemed 
to  favor. 

A  third  party,  the  Danish,  had  been 
formed  of  the  men  most  dissatisfied  with 
the  curtailing  of  the  power  of  the  nobility, 
which  at  first  labored  secretly  for  a  Danish 
succession,  but  which,  upon  discovering 
its  impotence,  joined  the  "  French  "  party, 
and  thereby  gave  it  a  decided  ascendency, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  dowager- 
queen  and  Oxenstierna.  At  the  head  of 
this  party  were  the  regents  Christoffer 
Gyllenstjerna,  Fabian  Wrede,  and  Wallen- 
stedt,  supported  by  the  king's  governor, 
Gyldenstolpe,  and  other  leading  public 
men. 

Distaste  of  government  by  aristocracy 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  the  ap- 
parent weakness  of  the  regency,  made  the 
latter  very  unpopular  in  the  country,  and 
heightened  the  yearnings  of  the  nation  for 
a  young,  resolute,  and  quick  ruler,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  various  political  parties 
became  anxious  to  turn  this  feeling  to 
account  for  the  advancement  of  their  plans. 
The  consequences  were  not  long  in  com- 
ing. They  were  accelerated  by  several 
accidental  events — a  general  famine,  the 
like  of  which  the  country  had  not  wit- 
nessed for  very  many  years,  threatening 
aspects  respecting  the  peace  of  Europe  — 
although  the  torch  of  war  had  but  just 
been  extinguished  —  and,  finally,  a  horri- 
ble palace  fire,  the  mystery  of  which  pro- 
duced an  almost  superstitious  depression 
among  the  people.  On  the  last-named 
occasion  the  youthful  Charles  had  for  the 
first  time  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
proof  of  that  resoluteness  and  presence  ol 
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mind  which  never  afterwards  deserted 
him.  His  popularity  gained  still  more 
therefrom,  and  when  reluctantly  quitting 
the  ruins  of  his  father's  burning  castle, 
the  threshold  of  which  he  should  never 
cross  again,  he  might,  in  the  din  of  the 
popular  acclamations,  have  heard  the 
prophecy  of  those  great  events  which  were 
shortly  to  influence  his  destiny  so  deeply. 

The  Estates  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  late  king.  This, 
at  all  events,  was  the  ostensible  reason, 
though  every  one  predicted  that  some- 
thing important,  though  undefined,  would 
be  the  outcome  of  its  meeting.  The  peers 
and  the  nobility  also  assembled  in  unprece- 
dented numbers,  and  upon  the  election  of 
presidents,  the  French  party,  which  ap- 
peared most  to  favor  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  age  of  the  king,  was  victorious. 
Intrigues  began  at  once,  but  they  afford 
nothing  of  interest.  Of  any  actual  plan  or 
leaders  to  carry  into  effect  the  declaration 
of  sovereignty  there  were  none,  although 
the  subsequently  so  influential  Count 
Piper  was  designated  as  an  ardent  party 
chief.  And  why  any  plans,  leaders,  or 
secret  understandings  ?  Most  were  agreed 
upon  the  main  question,  or  appeared  to 
be.  Events  evolved  themselves,  and  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  It  was  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  1 8th  of  November  that  the 
word  was  for  the  first  time  uttered  in  the 
assembly  of  nobles.  The  few  cautious 
ones  were  outvoted,  silenced,  and  even 
jeered  at.  A  deputation  was  at  once  de- 
spatched to  the  government,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  assembled.  Fabian  Wrede 
was  the  only  one  who  manifested  any  hesi- 
tation, all  the  remaining  regents,  as  well 
as  the  dowager-queen,  acquiescing  gladly. 
A  meeting  was  fixed  at  the  assembly  of 
nobles  for  the  same  afternoon,  and  the 
commoners,  of  whom  nobody  appears  to 
have  thought  before,  were  then  summoned 
thither.  Deputations  of  the  latter  met, 
the  subject  was  discussed  openly,  but  only 
the  clergy  warned  against  haste,  and  dis- 
played a  reluctance  which  the  impartial 
historian  must  call  "  respect  for  the  law." 

As  already  said,  the  age  of  maturity  was 
not  fixed  in  the  testament  of  Charles  the 
Eleventh  ;  maybe  this  was  done  purposely, 
to  leave  room  for  such  interpretation  as 
the  development  of  events  might  demand ; 
but,  according  to  immemorial  custom,  and 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Estates  of  1604,  a 
Swedish  king  should  attain  his  majority 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  was  but  fifteen.  However,  it 
happened  now,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
the  moment  of  party  excitement,  the  storm 
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of  acclamation  silenced  every  voice  of 
hesitation.  No  time  for  consideration  was 
allowed.  The  same  afternoon  all  Estates 
met  at  the  House  of  Nobles.  The  nobility 
were  very  numerous,  and,  rising  to  a  man, 
threw  their  hats  into  the  air,  shouting  with 
enthusiasm,  •*  Vivat  rex  Carolus  1 "  This 
was  their  whole  deliberation.  Burghers 
and  peasants  joined  willingly  in  the  cry. 
The  clergy  were  shattered,  only  a  few  of 
their  representatives  being  present.  On 
the  following  day  this  Estate  met,  when 
some  prudent  words  were  uttered,  but 
what  was  done  could  not  be  undone.  The 
marshal  of  the  realm,  at  the  head  of  the 
Estates  in  assembly,  obtained  the  desired 
audience  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  exhorted  the  king  on 
their  behalf  to  at  once  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  promising,  in  the  name  of  the 
entire  people,  adherence  and  obedience, 
with  otter  of  goods,  life,  and  blood  if  nec- 
essary, an  offer  which  it  must  be  admitted 
they  redeemed  to  the  last.  The  king  an- 
swered "Yes,"  and  promised,  with  the 
help  of  God  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  to 
assume  the  government. 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  hardly  ten 
hours,  this  remarkable  revolution  was 
effected.  It  may  be  considered  the  "po- 
litical Narva  "  ot  Charles  the  Twelfth.  To 
us,  who  look  on  these  events  through  the 
vista  of  the  past  and  without  painful  feel- 
ings, it  must  seem  that  it  would  have 
been  more  fortunate,  both  for  Sweden  and 
himself,  if  he  had  risen  to  full  sovereignty 
in  a  less  hasty  and  revolutionary  manner. 
The  Lion  King  might  well  have  been 
afforded  time  to  gather  his  strength,  and 
the  young  mind  to  mature  for  the  great 
calls  that  were  soon  to  be  made  upon  both. 
But  the  populace  had,  as  usual,  no  thought 
beyond  the  hour  of  joy  and  advantage,  and 
under  jubilation  from  high  and  low 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, in  plenum  pienorum,  assumed 
the  government. 

Upon  this  the  meeting  of  the  Estates 
was  in  reality  closed,  although  sittings 
took  place  for  some  weeks  afterwards,  so 
that  the  representatives  of  the  nation  were 
able  before  they  separated  to  grace  the 
royal  obsequies  of  Charles  the  Eleventh 
as  well  as  the  crowning  of  his  youthful 
son  Charles  the  Twelfth. 

That  a  lad  like  Charles  the  Twelfth 
could  have  no  great  inclination  at  first  for 
the  more  serious  sides  of  administration 
was  only  natural.  And  how  he,  with  the 
ardor  of  his  age,  indulged  in  warlike 
games,  daring  bear-bunts,  forced  riding- 
matches  in  the  company  of  youths  of  his 


own  age,  is  too  well  known  for  recapitula- 
tion here.  It  has  been  asserted  that  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  from 
ignoble  motives,  encouraged  these  reck- 
less exploits,  in  order  that  one  of  them 
might  end  in  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  and 
for  this  reason  the  duke  was  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  by  the  people. 

It  is,  however,  less  known,  strange  to 
say,  that  the  king  soon  changed  his  con- 
duct. Without  renouncing  his  manly 
pursuits,  he  by  degrees  separated  himself 
from  the  more  intimate  companions  of 
his  brother-in-law,  and  began  to  devote 
longer  time  to  the  duties  of  a  regent,  and 
this  some  while  before  the  breaking  of  the 
storm  which  was  soon  to  ravage  the 
North. 

The  policy  of  neutrality  and  the  prudent 
administration  of  the  father  had  already 
long  before  increased  the  influence  and 
respect  of  Sweden  in  Europe,  but  had  also 
increased  the  jealousy  of  the  neighboring 
powers.  Russia  had  for  some  years  been 
governed  by  the  famous  ruler  who  was 
destined  to  found  the  greatness  of  that 
country  in  large  measure  at  our  expense. 
In  the  electoral  kingdom  of  Poland,  the 
Saxon  Elector  Augustus,  in  spite  of  the 
labors  of  France  in  favor  of  the  Prince 
de  Conti,  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
crown,  which,  however,  afforded  him  more 
lustre  than  power.  The  land  of  the  great 
Brandenburger  was  silently  preparing  for 
its  coming  task  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  Denmark,  at  that  time  our  implacable 
foe,  was  brooding  upon  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  her  provinces. 

When  the  rulers  of  these  countries  be- 
held Sweden  governed  by  a  monarch 
hardly  out  of  his  teens  and  of  age  before 
his  time,  whose  thoughts  and  life,  more- 
over, were  only  occupied  in  wild,  reck- 
less, and  dangerous  pursuits,  and  within 
whose  domains  many  causes  for  fermen- 
tation existed,  they  deluded  themselves  by 
the  hope  that  our  country  would  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  their  combined  forces.  There 
were  not  wanting  traitors  who  fanned 
these  hopes.  The  Liefland  nobility, 
harshly  and  unwisely  treated  by  the  Swed- 
ish government,  obtained  at  the  Russian 
as  well  as  at  the  Polish  court  treasonable 
connections  who  naturally  exaggerated  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  country. 

The  reprehensible  manner  in  which 
Czar  Peter  and  King  Augustus,  Charles's 
own  nephew,  treated  him,  although  not 
wanting  a  counterpart  in  history,  was  at 
variance  with  all  Charles's  ideas  ot  honor 
and  morality,  and  fostered  a  deep  aver- 
sion in  his  heart  which  strongly  influenced 
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his  subsequent  actions ;  for  be  it  remem- 
bered that  only  three  days  before  con- 
cluding an  offensive  alliance  with  King 
Augustus,  Czar  Peter  signed  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  Charles,  demanding  and  ob- 
taining at  the  same  time  a  supply  of  ord- 
nance from  our  honorable  and  trusting 
hero,  whilst  barely  a  fortnight  previously 
King  Augustus  had  despatched  an  em- 
bassy to  Stockholm  offering  Charles  his 
congratulations  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  Although  just  as  hastily  disposed, 
the  careful  Brandenburger  court  remained 
neutral,  whereas  the  Danish  king  secretly 
entered  the  alliance,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
testing most  loudly  his  friendship  for 
Charles,  his  blood  relation.  Under  this 
mask  of  hypocrisy  three  mighty  States 
were  preparing  themselves  for  an  attack 
upon  our  country  and  its  beardless  king. 
Without  a  moment's  warning  or  declara- 
tion of  war  they  threw  off  the  mask  and 
unsheathed  their  swords,  certain  of  vic- 
tory. But  they  had  reckoned  without 
their  host  in  Charles  the  Twelfth  and  his 
Swedes. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  unexpected 
news  simultaneously  from  all  the  frontiers 
of  the  land  a  thrill  of  alarm  shot  through 
the  whole  nation.  All  parties  were  in- 
stantly united  in  the  love  for  their  coun- 
try, and  with  a  few  quick  and  mighty 
strokes  of  his  paws  the  irritated  Swedish 
lion  felled  his  antagonists  to.the  earth. 

That  Charles  first  turned  his  forces 
against  Denmark  was  undoubtedly  wise, 
for  this  foe  was  nearest  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  assisted.  Rapidly  Charles 
prepared  his  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Rear-admiral  Hans  Wacbtmeister,  ordered 
the  nearest  regiments  down  into  Scania, 
and  departed  himself  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1700,  from  his  capital,  which,  alas  !  he  was 
never  to  behold  again. 

The  Danish  king  had  withdrawn  the 
principal  portion  of  his  army  to  Schles- 
wig,  whither  he  himself  had  also  gone. 
Most  probably  he  flattered  himself  with 
the  hope  of  crushing  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
and  his  few  Swedish  auxiliary  troops  be- 
fore Seeland  was  threatened.  But  he  had 
to  pay  dearly  for  this  carelessness.  When 
the  Swedish  fleet  entered  the  Sound  from 
the  south  simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  and  a  Dutch  squadron 
at  the  northern  end  to  assist  Sweden,  the 
Danish  fleet  did  not  venture  out.  In  the 
district  around  Mai  mo*  there  were,  upon 
the  king's  arrival,  only  some  six  thousand 
men,  but  the  saving  of  time  was  far  more 
important  than  a  few  thousand  men.  An 
inspiration  which  bore  the  stamp  of  great- 


ness dictated  the  decision  of  the  youthful 
general.  His  fleet  having  mastery  of  the 
Sound,  he,  quick  as  lightning,  throws  his 
few  regiments  across,  landing  at  Humle- 
back,  a  little  fishing  village  just  south  of 
Elsinore.  He  himself  wades  ashore  from 
the  boats,  unable  to  reach  land  at  the  head 
of  his  guards,  and  hearing,  for  the  first 
time,  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  whiz  past 
him,  fired  by  youthful  heroism,  he  ex- 
claims, with  prophetic  enthusiasm,  "This 
shall  henceforth  be  my  music ! " 

He  is  victorious  almost  without  shed- 
ding blood.  He  strikes  with  terror  the 
Danish  government,  and  gains  at  the  same 
time,  through  his  noble  conduct  and  the 
severe  discipline  of  his  troops,  the  svm- 
pathies  of  the  population  of  Seeland.  fcot 
only  with  admiration  but  with  affection 
they  greet  the  son  of  their  good  and  be- 
loved Ulrica.  To  the  many  deputations 
waiting  upon  him  in  his  camp  he  answers 
with  modest  assurance,  "What  I  have 
done  I  have  been  driven  to,  but  you  may 
now  rest  assured  that  from  this  day  I  shall 
be  the  staunchest  friend  of  your  kind." 
And  he  does  not  only  say  so,  but  acts 
equally  chivalrously.  He  grants  an  armis- 
tice before  the  very  walls  of  Copenhagen. 
He  demands  not  an  inch  of  land  from  the 
king  who  had  just  raised  his  sword  against 
him,  and  who,  before  a  month  is  over,  has 
thus  to  sue  to  him ;  we  are  told  to  consider 
the  subsequent  peace  as  the  *'  adjustment 
of  a  misunderstanding  "  between  Denmark 
and  Holstein.  The  direct  interests  of  S we- 
den  are  not  affected  by  it.  We  may  well 
ask  with  one  of  our  most  gifted  historians : 
*'  Was  there  but  a  blind  thirst  for  warlike 
distinction,  and  no  feeling  of  peaceful 
greatness  at  the  bottom  of  this  nature  who 
thus  seals  his  first  victory?"  We  can 
well  understand  the  enthusiasm  evoked 
among  the  just  Swedish  people  over  such 
an  action,  in  which  the  most  high-minded 
nobleness  of  character  and  the  most  heroic 
force  were  blended ;  and  this  in  a  youth  of 
eighteen  1 

From  the  joys  over  his  success  both 
king  and  nation  were,  however,  called  to 
serious  cares.  It  was  whispered,  not  with- 
out apprehension,  "  Against  whom  are  our 
arms  to  be  directed  next  ?  "  King  Augus- 
tus was  undoubtedly  the  one  who  had  first 
broken  the  peace,  but  his  attack  upon 
Liefland  had  failed,  thanks  to  the  watchful 
and  experienced  warrior  field-marshal, 
Eric  Dahlberg.  On  the  other  hand,  Czar 
Peter  was  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy, 
both  through  his  personal  qualities  and 
the  magnitude  of  his  forces;  whilst  behind 
him  stood  the  most  dangerous  nation  in 
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Europe,  which  had  substantial  advantages 
to  gain  at  the  expense  of  Sweden.  Charles 
did  not  even  confide  his  plans  to  his  near- 
est friend.  Prominent  men  of  action  do 
not  generally  talk  much  of  their  plans, 
whilst  the  treacherous  conduct  of  which 
the  three  monarchs  had  been  guilty 
towards  Sweden  had  fostered  in  the  young 
king  a  keen  desire  to  keep  secret  the  aim 
of  every  pending  action.  And  here  we 
have  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  traits 
in  the  character  of  our  hero.  He  evaded 
all  questions  and  representations  for  peace 
from  the  foreign  envoys,  accelerating  the 
embarkation  of  his  army  at  Carlsbamn. 
Without  giving  the  enemy  time  for  action, 
ay,  before  he  even  knew  the  result  of  the 
Danish  campaign,  his  troops  landed  at 
Pernau,  and  stood  in  the  heart  of  Esth- 
land,  hastening  to  the  aid  of  Narva,  hotly 
pressed  by  the  Russians. 

I  need  not  enlarge  here  upon  that  re- 
markable battle,  where  a  handful  of  our 
ancestors  against  many  times  their  number 
gained  one  of  the  most  complete  victories 
of  which  history  tells.  The  actual  fight 
consisted  in  the  storming  of  the  earth- 
works, hastily  thrown  up  by  the  enemy, 
with  which  he  attempted  to  protect  his 
siege  works  threatened  in  the  rear.  Al- 
though at  first  glance  this  might  seem  to 
hinder  progress,  it  was  not  so.  The  Rus- 
sian forces,  very  raw  and  badly  organized, 
were  far  too  much  extended,  and  as  one 
division  had  to  be  turned  towards  the 
town  to  prevent  a  sortie,  it  could  be  but  of 
little  assistance  to  the  other.  An  oppor- 
tune snowstorm  hid  the  two  small  Swedish 
columns  of  attack,  and  the  surprise  was 
complete,  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
being  so  great  that  our  troops  were  insuf- 
ficient and  too  exhausted  to  guard  them. 
The  king  gave  them  their  liberty  the  next 
day.  The  trophies  were  as  numerous  as 
glorious,  among  them  being  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  very  Swedish  guns  recently 
presented  to.  the  czar.  The  news  of  the 
victory  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  it  will  live  among  us  forever.  Yet 
still  that  Narva  day,  in  spite  of  the  lustre 
it  shed  upon  Sweden  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  was  not  a  lucky  day  for  either. 
The  victory,  although  dearly  purchased, 
was  too  miraculous  and  too  easily  won, 
and  fostered  a  contempt  for  the  antagonist 
which  bore  evil  fruit.  The  great  czar  saw 
through  his  opponent,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  admiring  him.  From  his  own  re- 
verses and  the  character  of  his  enemy  he 
learnt  a  valuable  lesson,  by  which  he  un- 
derstood how  to  benefit,  and  although  the 


benefit  was  at  our  expense,  justice  cannot 
deny  him  this  honor. 

Several  voices  at  the  Swedish  head- 
quarters were  raised  in  favor  of  continuing 
the  campaign  against  Russia,  and  nothing 
seemed,  indeed,  more  natural.  King  Au- 
gustus, frightened  by  the  rapid  successive 
news  of  misfortune  from  the  theatres  of 
war,  desired  and  sued  for  peace,  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  czar,  vanquished 
and  deserted  by  both  his  allies,  would  also 
have  been  compelled  to  sheathe  the  sword. 
It  would,  indeed,  seem  as  if  the  guardian 
angel  of  Sweden  at  that  moment  raised 
its  warning  hand  before  the  youthful  hero 
king  so  favored  by  fortune.  With  one 
foot  already  in  the  grave,  the  chancellor 
of  the  realm,  Bengt  Oxenstierna,  entreated 
the  king  to  listen  to  the  proposals  for 
peace  following  such  a  splendid  victory. 
The  king's  favorite  and  influential  com- 
panion. Count  Piper,  also  supported  this 
advice  ;  but  neither  of  them  was  listened 
to.  The  third  enemy  was  as  yet  not  van- 
quished by  the  sword  Two  reasons  may 
have  determined  Charles's  decisions  — 
first,  his  anger  at  King  Augustus's  treach- 
ery, particularly  as  he  considered  him  the 
real  instigator  of  the  whole  plot;  and, 
secondly,  apprehension  that  if  he  at  once 
accepted  their  promises  of  peace,  his  ene- 
mies, now  for  the  time  conquered,  would 
again  attack  him  at  the  first  opportune 
moment.  The  latter  reason  is  particularly 
emphasized  by  some  of  his  eulogists. 
Without  denying  the  weight  of  this  argu- 
ment, and  bearing  in  mind  that  a  van- 
quished foe  never  accepts  a  forced  peace 
with  good  grace,  and  generally  nourishes 
the  hope  of  some  day  having  his  revenge, 
we  must  remember  that,  nevertheless, 
prudence  may  counsel  the  victor  to  accept 
terms.  We  must  further  remember  that, 
two  of  the  allies  having  been  completely 
beaten,  and  the  third  begging  for  peace, 
the  union  between  them  was  broken,  and 
the  formerly  united  conspirators  were  ac- 
cusing each  other  of  want  of  sincerity. 
A  fresh  alliance  was  therefore  hardly  pos- 
sible. The  first  reason  was  a  purely  per* 
sonal  one,  weighing  much,  maybe  most, 
with  Charles,  inasmuch  as  his  character, 
his  education,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  gov- 
ernment of  his  kingdom,  led  him  undoubt- 
edly to  consider  his  own  personal  feelings 
in  the  first  instance,  never  mind  what 
caution  prompted.  Whatever  the  reasons 
may  have  been,  the  consequences  were 
calamitous.  The  dice  of  war  once  cast, 
many  and  many  a  year  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering had  to  pass  by,  and  much  blood  to 
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be  shed,  before  peace  once  more  reigned 
in  the  North. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1700  Sweden 
had  succeeded  in  gathering  and  organiz- 
ing all  her  forces.  In  Liefland  there 
stood  before  the  next  campaign  sixteen 
thousand  cavalry  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  infantry  troops.*  At 
the  beginning  of  December,  1700,  the 
king  with  a  portion  of  his  forces  marched 
southwards.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  the  object  was  Courland,  where  some 
Saxon  troops  were  stationed  ;  but  shortly 
afterwards,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one, 
the  king  went  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
south  of  Liefland.  The  enemy  thus  ob- 
tained a  respite  whilst  the  Swedish  arms 
rested.  Russia  and  Poland  again  con- 
cluded a  compact,  but  Denmark,  with 
which  country  peace  had  been  fully  con- 
cluded, did  not  join  it.  This  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  situation.  King  Augustus 
was  able  by  intrigue  and  promises  for  the 
moment  to  strengthen  bis  party  in  Poland ; 
but  Charles  was  not  idle,  devoting  bis 
time  during  the  winter  diligently  to  affairs 
of  state  and  the  exercise  and  hardening  of 
bis  soldiers. 

When  midsummer,  1701,  was  past,  he 
first  struck  his  camp,  and  entered  Cour- 
land with  an  army  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  The  passage  of  the  river 
Duma,  hotly  contested  by  the  Saxon  field- 
marshal  Steinau,  was  effected  with  skill 
and  courage,  and  the  beaten  enemy  re- 
treated into  Poland.  But  Charles  did  not 
follow  them  up.  He  marched  slowly  along 
the  borders  of  Lithallen,  as  if  hesitating 
about  taking  the  decisive  step,  although 
fully  and  irrevocably  decided  upon  in  his 
heart  —  a  decision  from  which  neither  the 
humble  representatives  of  Augustus,  nor 
the  prayers  of  the  lovely  Aurora  Konigs- 
mark,  nor  proposals  of  mediation  from 
foreign  envoys,  nor  the  warnings  of  his 
chief  generals  or  councillors,  could  sway 
him.  The  crown  of  Poland  —  behold  the 
prize  of  victory  1 

Internal  dissension  in  that  unhappy 
country  seemed  to  encourage  Charles's 
plans,  which  were  further  strengthened  by 
the  memory  of  the  irresistible  arms  of  his 
grandfather  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
nation  towards  the  Saxon  elector  foisted 
upon  them.  The  rich  and  influential  fam- 
ily at  Sapieharnes,  whose  arrogance  and 


•  At  home  were  left  about  twenty  thousand  men  of 
all  arms,  whilst  in  Pomerania,  Wismar,  and  Bremen 
were  also  located  as  many.  The  total  force  of  all  arms 
was  about  ninety  thousand  men,  half  being  under  the 
command  of  Charles,  although  spread  along  the  whole 
eastern  frontier. 
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thirst  for  power  Augustus  attempted  to 
curtail,  openly  declared  in  favor  of  Charles, 
whilst  other  influential  and  prominent  men 
in  Poland  also  contributed  by  their  com- 
plaints to  the  cause  of  Charles,  and  finally 
many  a  band  of  soldiers  deserted  to  him 
from  the  Polish  army.  All  these  causes 
egged  Charles  on  to  an  undertaking  upon 
which  opinions  are  divided,  but  upon  the 
final  results  of  which,  as  regards  our 
country,  there  can  be  only  one. 

In  March,  1702,  the  Swedish  army  en- 
tered Poland,  rapidly  nearing  the  heart  of 
the  country.  Warsaw  was  captured  with- 
out resistance,  the  Assembly  shattered 
and  pursued  by  the  Swedes.  King  Augus- 
tus fled  southwards.  At  Klissow,  where 
he  at  last  nerved  himself  for  defence,  he 
was  completely  beaten,  and  was  compelled 
to  fly  to  Sandomir,  then  to  the  fortress 
Thorn,  where  some  of  bis  faithful  Saxon 
troops  had  collected  anew.  The  gates  of 
Cracow  flew  open  before  the  Swedish 
king,  who  now  found  himself  in  possession 
of  both  capitals,  whilst  bis  arms  held  pos- 
session of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

However,  we  should  be  carried  too  far 
were  we  to  follow  step  by  step  the  Swedish 
arms.  Everywhere  they  were  victorious, 
and  names  such  as  Frauenstadt,  Punitz, 
and  Pultusk  will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
campaign  consisted  in  reality  partly  of 
rapid  and  fatiguing  pursuits  of  retreating 
troops  or  party  leaders,  and  partly  of 
tedious  besieging  of  strongholds  still  in 
the  hands  of  Augustus.  The  mode  of 
warfare,  therefore,  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
play any  grand  plans;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  movements  were  often 
strategical,  determined  by  purely  political 
considerations,  and  that  all  the  time  diplo- 
matic negotiations  were  being  carried  on 
at  the  Swedish  headquarters. 

Finally,  after  much  hesitation  and  many 
preparations,  King  Augustus  was,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1704,  declared  to  have  forfeited  the 
crown  of  Poland  at  a  congress  summoned 
by  the  cardinal  primate  of  Warsaw. 
Charles's  principal  aim  was  thus  gained, 
and  the  question  now  was  to  find  a  suit- 
able successor.  He  decided  to  select  as 
such  a  native  of  Poland  —  a  very  wise 
decision  —  for  if  ever  a  strong,  friendly 
power  could  be  made  of  Poland,  which  its 
own  as  well  as  our  best  interests  prompted, 
its  sceptre  should  not  be  entrusted  to 
some  foreign  reigning  prince  who  coveted 
the  distinction  from  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, but  to  one  who  fought  and  acted  as 
a  Pole.  Charles's  first  choice,  too,  was 
the  best. 

There  was  a  name  which  evoked  the 
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same  enthusiasm  in  the  breast  of  every 
Pole  as  that  of  the  great  Napoleon  in 
modern  France.  That  name  was  Sobi- 
eski.  King  John  Sobieski,  the  saviour  of 
Vienna  from  the  swords  of  the  infidels, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  pre-eminent 
regent  of  Poland,  had  three  sons,  and  the 
eldest  of  them,  Jacob,  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  Charles,  and  might  truly  have 
been  capable  of  uniting  the  divided  par- 
ties. He  was  summoned  to  the  Swedish 
headquarters  from  the  exile  into  which  he 
and  his  brothers  had  been  driven  by 
Augustus,  but  during  his  journey  through 
Silesia,  although  that  territory  was  a  neu- 
tral one,  the  latter  had  him  and  his  brother 
Constantine  imprisoned.  This  idea,  there- 
fore, came  to  nothing,  and  Charles,  after 
mature  reflection,  declared  in  favor  of  the 
reign  of  the  noble  house  of  Leczinski  — 
Stanislaus  Leczinski.  This  noble  was  a 
just,  unselfish,  and  mild-tempered  man, 
who  afterwards,  during  a  more  peaceful 
portion  of  his  reign,  proved  to  be  a  good 
ruler;  but  he  lacked,  unfortunately,  that 
tempered  hardness  of  character  and  reso- 
lute self-reliance  which  was  necessary  to 
gain  the  moral  influence  of  ascendency 
required  for  his  task.  He  was  elected 
king  at  the  diet  in  Warsaw,  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  1704,  but  not  till  after  a  stormy  sit- 
ting, and  the  election  was  far  from  being 
unanimous.  Thus  violent  protests  on  the 
part  of  an  opposition  congress,  dissatis- 
faction over  the  war-taxes  levied  by  the 
Swedish  troops,  together  with  Augustus's 
delusive  promises  and  the  dissensions  of 
the  native  nobility,  delayed  for  a  long  while 
the  ardent  desire  of  Charles.  But  events 
soon  exercised  an  irresistible  pressure. 
King  Augustus  had  been  finally  beaten  at 
Pultusk,  and  was  wandering  like  a  hunted 
man  from  spot  to  spot,  while  the  grandson 
of  Charles  the  Tenth  stood  in  the  heart  of 
the  vanquished  land,  with  his  army  in  all 
the  lustre  of  victory,  maintaining  tne  sim- 
ple nobility  of  his  character.  A  large 
portion  of  the  imaginative  Polish  nation 
was  fired  by  this  picture  into  mighty  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  memory  of  the  Swedish 
hero-king  survives  to  the  present  day 
among  them.  This  feeling  for  our  hero 
caused  the  Polish  crown  to  be  given  to 
\{\s protigi,  but  it  could  not  preserve  it  to 
him  for  long.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
Stanislaus  was  never  king  de  facto,  for 
when  some  years  later  it  became  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  the  Swedish  troops  from 
Poland  he  dared  not  remain,  but  left  his 
kingdom  with  them  to  find  a  shelter  in 
their  midst. 
Whilst  Charles  was  occupying  Poland 


with  the  main  army,  great  events  were 
occurring  upon  our  eastern  frontier,  the 
czar  having  commenced  impetuous  and 
cruel  attacks  upon  the  Swedish  posses- 
sions around  the  Finnish  Gulf.  Tbey 
were  defended  but  by  a  few  companies 
and  garrisons,  spread  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  Russian  giant,  longing  to  extend 
both  his  feet  into  the  waves  of  the  Baltic, 
crushed  by  sheer  weight  every  opposition. 
Charles  himself  alone  could  have  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  hordes,  but  he  was 
far  away  upon  the  shores  of  the  Vistula. 
One  after  another  the  fortified  towns  in 
Ingermannland,  Esthland,  and  Liefland 
capitulated,  and  St.  Petersburg,  now  the 
capital  of  the  present  Russian  empire,  rose 
upon  the  ruin  of  a  Swedish  stronghold. 
Both  in  speaking  and  writing  it  has  often 
been  asserted,  "  An  irresistible  imperative 
necessity,  an  absolute  want  of  breathing 
have  forced  Russia  to  the  shores  of  Fin- 
land. That  Sweden,  sooner  or  later,  in 
any  case,  would  be  compelled  to  bend  be- 
fore this  force  was  natural  —  ay,  unavoid- 
able." There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this 
view.  The  flow  of  nations  has  from  time 
immemorial  proceeded  from  East  to  West, 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the  flow 
has  wholly  ceased  in  the  present  day. 
The  discovery  of  the  New  World  and  the 
beginning  of  colonization  in  the  vast  con- 
tinent  of  North  America,  occurred  at  a 
period  when  the  historical  immigration  of 
races  from  Asia  to  Europe  seemed  to  have 
come  to  an  end.  This  favored  its  contin- 
uance. 

Much  that  has  happened  and  is  happen- 
ing may  perhaps  be  explained  thus,  but 
although  man  is  incapable  of  arresting 
the  march  of  history  and  the  general  prog- 
ress of  bis  race,  every  one  claiming  the 
name  of  statesman  will  not  only  discoun- 
tenance, but  oppose  tooth  and  nail  what- 
ever is  injurious  to  his  country.  This  is 
a  duty  upon  the  altar  of  which  he  himself 
may  be  sacrificed,  but  the  knowledge  and 
fulfilment  of  which  separates  him  from 
the  great  herd  who  obey  the  enticing 
voice  of  the  hour  and  follow  the  spangled 
banner  of  chance  whithersoever  it  may 
lead.  The  application  of  this  principle  to 
Charles  the  Twelfth  and  his  action  indi- 
cates itself.  The  grave  error  which  he 
committed  when  treating  the  northern 
theatre  of  war  as  of  secondary  importance, 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  there  was  - 
no  doubt  then  still  time  to  arrest  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  expansion  of  Russia  at 
our  expense. 

Only  in  the  heart  of  his  crown  lands 
could  King  Augustus  be  forced  to  re- 
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DOttnce  the  throne  and  conclude  peace. 
France,  anxious  to  divert  an  attack  from 
its  threatened  frontiers,  had  already  for  a 
long  while  urged  an  invasion  of  Saxony. 
But  Charles  bad  put  this  off  month  after 
month,  occupying  himself  the  while  with 
adventurous  exploits,  varied  by  lengthy 
and  often  lamely  conducted  sieges.  May- 
be his  anxiety  was  to  consolidate  Stanis- 
laus better  in  Poland  before  be  departed, 
or  maybe  be  desired  to  demonstrate 
clearly  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  his 
attack  was  solely  directed  towards  the 
treacherous  breaker  of  the  peace,  and  in 
no  wise  against  his  German  possessions. 
Charles's  own  remarkable  conduct  at  the 
Saxon  court  supports  this  assumption. 
True,  when  at  last  invading  Saxony,  be 
issued  stringent  orders  respecting  the  con- 
tributions which  Saxony  was  called  upon 
to  make  as  a  treacherous  participator  in 
the  long  war ;  but  he  soon  revoked  these, 
and  issued  a  new  one,  in  which  severity 
of  law  is  only  directed  against  his  own 
soldiers  for  violence  and  plundering.  No 
real  opposition  was  encountered  during 
the  march,  and  the  vanguard  of  the  army 
was  close  upon  Leipzig  when  Charles, 
at  the  castle  of  Alt-Raustadt,  received 
offers  of  peace  from  the  elector.  Here, 
too,  arrived  many  foreign  plenipotentia- 
ries, some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
soldiers  in  Europe,  most  of  the  German 
electors,  all  coming  to  do  homage  to  the 
Lion  of  the  North.  It  is  no  adulation  to 
say  that  upon  every  one  the  youthful  hero 
of  five-and-twenty  summers  made  an  ever- 
lasting impression  by  his  modest  bearing 
and  firmness  of  character. 

Oscar  Fredrik. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
MR.  BRETT  CONSULTS  THE  DOCTOR. 

During  this  sultry  summer  season, 
while  thousands  of  hard-working  profes- 
sional men  were  seeking  relaxation  among 
the  pleasant  places  of  the  earth,  Eustace 
Brett  continued  to  plod  daily  to  his  police- 
court,  and  from  the  police-court  to  his 
ckib,  and  so  home  in  the  evening  to  bis 
gloomy  house  in  Keppel  Street,  without 
any  thought  of  giving  himself  a  holiday. 
It  was  not  that  he  felt  no  need  of  one,  for 
be  was  ill  and  weary  and  in  desperately 
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low  spirits  ;  but  he  did  not  see  what  differ- 
ence a  change  of  scene  would  make  to 
bim.  Wherever  he  might  go,  he  must 
needs  be  alone,  and  if  nis  present  work 
was  distasteful  and  sometimes  revolting 
to  him,  at  least  it  kept  him  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  from  brooding  over  his 
own  miserable  and  hopeless  affairs. 

His  troubles  had  lately  become  compli- 
cated and  greatly  increased  by  pecuniary 
anxiety.  His  wife's  separation  from  him 
meant  the  loss  of  half  the  income  which 
he  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  although  he 
had  moved  into  a  small  house  in  an  un- 
fashionable quarter  and  bad  reduced  his 
style  of  living,  he  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
morbid  alarm,  for  which  there  was  no  real 
cause,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  What  would  become  of 
him  if  he  should  be  compelled — as  be 
might  at  any  moment  be  compelled  —  to 
resign  his  appointment  through  ill-health  ? 
What  would  become  of  Willie,  who,  in  pur- 
suance of  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  long  before,  was  soon  to  be  sent 
to  Eton  ?  The  unfortunate  man  would  lie 
awake  at  night,  tormenting  himself  with 
such  questions  as  these,  until  he  reached 
a  state  of  nervous  distraction  which  was 
dangerously  near  lunacy. 

In  speculating  upon  Willie's  future 
(because,  after  all,  his  own  future  was  a 
very  uninteresting  subject  to  contem- 
plate), it  was  natural  enough  that  his 
mental  vision  should  be  turned  longingly 
upon  his  wealthy  elder  brother.  If  Sir 
George  would  only  decide  to  make  the  boy 
his  heir,  a  useless  and  worn-out  man  might 
sing  Nunc  dimittis  with  resignation,  if 
not  with  joy ;  but  Sir  George  was  always 
chary  of  committing  himself,  and  for  some 
months  past  Eustace  had  seen  very  little 
of  him.  He  had,  it  was  true,  received 
several  invitations  to  spend  a  few  days  at 
Blaydon  Hall;  but  he  had  excused  him- 
self, pleading  that  he  was  not  fit  for  any- 
body s  company  save  his  own.  Towards 
the  end  of  August,  however,  he  suddenly 
resolved  to  yield  to  an  urgent  entreaty 
which  reached  bim  from  Caroline;  and 
deeply  shocked  Caroline  was  at  her  guest's 
aspect  when  he  arrived. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Eus- 
tace?" she  exclaimed.  "You  look  at 
least  twenty  years  older  than  you  have 
any  business  to  look,  and  you  are  the  color 
of  —  of —  well,  I  never  saw  anybody  such 
a  color.    Have  you  consulted  a  doctor  ?  " 

**  I  doubt  whether  any  doctor  could 
prescribe  for  me,"  Mr.  'Brett  answered 
gravely.  "  I  am  not  well ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  any  definite  complaint 
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That  is  to  say  that  I  have  the  complaint 
of  worry,  which  I  suppose  kills  a  good 
many  people  every  year.  Unluckily,  there 
is  no  cure  for  it" 

"I  had  hoped  that  you  would  be  free 
from  worry  now,"  Lady  Brett  said  sympa- 
thetically, yet  a  trifle  reproachfully,  as 
though  she  thought  it  rather  unreasonable 
of  him  to  be  worried  after  having  been  de- 
livered from  his  wife.  "Is  there  anything 
in  particular  that  distresses  you  ?  " 

"There  are  many  things  that  distress 
me,"  Mr.  Brett  replied  in  his  cold,  dry 
way.  **  My  conscience  for  one ;  my  health 
for  another;  the  obscurity  of  the  future 
for  a  third.  I  am  not  able  to  flatter  my- 
self that  I  have  done  my  duty  to  my  wife ; 
I  hardly  know  how  to  do  my  duty  to  my 
son,  and  when  I  die  I  shall  leave  him  al- 
most unprovided  for.  I  have  reasons,  as 
you  see,  for  being  worried  and  distressed." 

Lady  Brett  did  her  best  to  reassure  him. 
His  conscience,  she  declared,  ought  to  be 
perfectly  clear,  and  from  the  well-stocked 
storehouse  of  her  memory  she  produced 
sundry  Biblical  quotations  in  support  of 
that  view  —  which  was  really  ingenious  of 
her.  As  to  his  health,  he  must  and  should 
see  Sir  William  Puffin.  "That  I  insist 
upon,  and  you  shall  go  to  his  house  if  I 
have  to  drag  you  there  with  my  own 
hands."  But  with  regard  to  the  obscurity 
of  the  future  she  did  not  say  much,  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  provisions  of  her  husband's  will, 
and  did  not  venture  to  make  inquiries  re- 
specting them.  Sir  George,  who,  socially 
speaking,  was  easy  to  lead,  never  suffered 
a  woman  to  interfere  with  him  on  matters 
of  business. 

That  evening,  however,  she  said  a  few 
words  to  her  husband,  who,  like  herself, 
had  been  much  struck  by  Eustace's  de- 
plorable looks.  "  Something  must  be  done, 
George ;  he  is  simply  dying.  .Of  course 
he  ought  to  have  the  best  advice  at  once ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  suffering 
more  in  mind  than  in  body.  Naturally 
his  chief  anxiety  is  that,  if  anything 
should  happen  to  him,  his  son  should  be 
left  independent  of  that  horrid  woman; 
and  I  suppose  he  has  very  litde  to  leave." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Sir 
George.  "  He  was  making  a  large  income 
at  one  time;  but  probably  'that  horrid 
woman,'  as  you  call  her,  has  spent  all  bis 
savings.  Well,  I'll  think  it  over  and  see 
whether  I  can  be  of  some  comfort  to  him  ; 
but,  mind  you,  I  won't  bind  myself  down 
to  any  promises.  If  Eustace  had  chosen 
to  enter  the  bank  he  would  have  been  a 
rich  man  now ;  be  didn't  choose  to  see  on 


which  side  his  bread  was  buttered,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  is  a  poor  man. 
That's  no  fault  of  mine." 

When  Sir  George  returned  from  the 
City  on  the  following  afternoon  be  did  not 
fail  to  repeat  these  last  observations  to  his 
brother,  whom  be  had  requested  to  walk 
with  him  as  far  as  the  home  farm.  "  But," 
he  was  good  enough  to  add,  "  there's  no 
use  in  lamenting  over  the  mistakes  of  past 
years ;  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  make  the 
best  of  things  as  they  are.  From  what 
Caroline  tells  me,  I  gather  that  you  are 
troubled  about  that  lad  of  yours.  Now, 
I  know  just  what  it  is :  you  have  fretted 
until  you  are  altogether  below  par,  and  you 
think  you're  going  to  die.  That's  all  stuff 
and  nonsense ;  you  have  as  sound  a  con- 
stitution  as  I  have ;  and  so  Sir  William 
Puffin  will  tell  you  when  you  consult  him 
—  which,  by  the  way,  you  must  do  without 
delay.  I  know  he  is  in  town,  because  I 
met  him  the  other  day  in  the  street.  Still, 
I  should  be  glad  to  relieve  your  mind  with 
regard  to  the  boy,  if  I  could.  Your  wish, 
I  assume,  is  that,  in  the  event  of  your 
death,  he  should  be  placed  under  more 
desirable  guardianship  than  that  of  his 
mother." 

Mr.  Brett  stroked  his  chin,  and  replied, 
after  a  long  pause,  that  that  manner  of  de- 
scribing his  wishes  was  not  entirely  accu- 
rate. "  I  should  be  sorry,"  he  said,  "  to 
imply  directly  or  indirectly  that  I  consid- 
ered my  wife  unfit  to  take  charge  of  her 
own  child.  In  fact,  I  have  no  right  to  do 
so.  But  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  .to  the 
possibility  that  after  my  death  she  will 
marry  again." 

Sir  George  was  unable  to  suppress  a 
sound  which  was  half  a  snort,  half  a  laugh. 
Of  course  the  woman  would  marry  again 
if  she  got  the  chance,  and  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  guess  who  ber  second  husband 
would  be. 

"And  should  that  come  to  pass,"  the 
younger  brother  went  on  calmly,  "  Willie's 
prospects  would  necessarily  be  precarious 
and  —  and  unsatisfactory.  I  am  more  ill 
than  you  suppose,  George ;  I  have  symp- 
toms which  I  did  not  care  to  mention  to 
Caroline,  and  which  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  mentioned  to  a  doctor  before  now  if 
I  hadn't  been  afraid  of  his  verdict,  I  am 
convinced  that,  even  though  things  may 
not  be  so  bad  as  I  suspect,  I  cannot  look 
forward  to  many  more  years  of  life  ;  and 
therefore,  as  you  truly  say,  I  am  troubled 
about  my  poor  boy.  As  far  as  his  own 
conduct  goes,  he  has  never  given  me  a 
moment  of  trouble,"  added  Mr.  Brett,  with 
a  wistful  look  which  somehow  found  its 
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way  to  Sir  George's  not  over-sensitive 
heart. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  latter  roughly, 
but  not  unkindly,  "  the  long  and  the  short 
of  it  is  that  you  want  me  to  adopt  him,  I 
suppose.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  plainly  what 
I'm  prepared  to  do,  Eustace  :  I'll  give  him 
a  home,  and  I'll  provide  him  with  a  suit- 
able allowance  when  the  time  comes,  and 
I'll  leave  him  the  half  of  my  property,  with 
the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  other 
half,  in  which  Caroline  will  take  a  life 
interest  But  all  this  must  be  subject  to 
conditions.  I  must  have  authority ;  I 
must  be  constituted  his  sole  guardian  — 
you're  a  lawyer,  and  you  know  better  than 
I  do  whether  that  can  be  legally  done; 
finally,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  retain 
the  power  to  disinherit  him  at  will.  I 
myself  am  lawyer  enough  to  know  that 
that  is  a  power  of  which  I  cannot  be  de- 
prived; I  merely  wish  to  make  it  clear 
that,  if  I  consent  to  stand  in  loco  parentis 
to  Willie,  I  must  claim  all  a  father's  rights 
and  privileges  —  including  that  of  cutting 
bim  off  with  a  sixpence." 

"  You  relieve  my  mind  of  a  great  weight, 
George,"  Mr.  Brett  answered,  sighing. 
"  The  conditions  that  you  mention  are 
quite  reasonable,  and  such  as  any  sensible 
man  would  exact.  As  regards  the  custody 
of  children  over  seven  years  of  age,  a 
father  has  full  power  to  appoint  a  guardian 
for  them,  and  their  mother  cannot  dispute 
the  guardian's  authority,  although  she 
may,  dv  application  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, ootain  access  to  them.  That,  how- 
ever, I  should  not  wish  to  refuse  in  my 
wife's  case." 

"H'm!  I'm  not  sure  that  /shouldn't 
wish  to  refuse  it,"  said  Sir  George ;  "  but  I 
dare  say  it  wouldn't  be  very  often  claimed. 
Well,  now,  Eustace,  you  must  try  to  give 
up  moping  and  vexing  yourself  about 
calamities  which  are  not  in  the  least  likely 
to  occur.  I  won't  tie  my  own  hands  ;  but 
there's  no  harm  in  my  saying  to  you,  be- 
tween ourselves,  that  my  nephew  will 
have  to  behave  pretty  badly  before  I  shall 
disinherit  him.  You  go  and  see  Puffin  as 
soon  as  you  can.  If  he  tells  you  to  knock 
off  work  for  a  time,  why,  you'll  have  to 
knock  off  work,  that's  all.  Her  Majesty 
will  allow  you  to  take  a  furlough,  I  pre- 
sume." 

All  this  was  very  comforting  to  Mr. 
Brett,  who  made  an  appointment  by  post 
with  Sir  William  Puffin  the  same  evening 
and  started  on  the  following  day  to  keep 
it.  He  had  causes  for  unhappiness  into 
which  he  knew  that  neither  his  brother 
nor  his  sister-in-law  could  enter,  so  he 


refrained  from  confiding  these  to  them; 
but  he  was  grateful  to  them  both  for  their 
substantial  kindness.  "  I  can  bear  to  hear 
the  worst  now,"  he  thought  to  himself,  as 
he  journeyed  back  to  London.  "After 
all,  the  prospect  of  death  ought  not  to  be 
particularly  terrible  to  a  man  who  has 
nothing  left  to  live  for." 

But  perhaps  that  prospect,  by  which  we 
are  all  confronted,  is  inevitably  terrible, 
and  even  if  it  be  not,  the  prospect  of  a 
lingering  and  agonizing  death  must  needs 
be  so.  It  was  in  reality  the  latter  pros- 
pect that  Eustace  Brett  dreaded.  He 
dreaded  it  so  much  that  in  all  his  mourn- 
ful self -communings  he  had  not  dared  to 
put  his  fears  into  plain  language. 

Yet  when  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  celebrated  physician  —  a  stiff, 
middle-aged  roan  of  few  words,  whose 
pale  countenance  betrayed  no  special  in- 
terest in  this  patient  —  he  could  not  avoid 
formulating  the  apprehension  from  which 
he  implored  with  tacit  pathos  to  be  deliv- 
ered. He  had  to  name  the  malady  with 
which  it  seemed  possible  that  he  might 
be  afflicted,  and  he  did  so  reluctantly  and 
shudderingly. 

Sir  William,  after  making  a  thorough 
examination  and  writing  down  notes  of  the 
case,  said :  "  I  think  your  best  course  will 
be  to  consult  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Brett  Of 
course  there  are  many  surgeons  who  are 
well  qualified  to  advise  you  as  to  the  next 
step  to  be  taken ;  but  I  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Ward  has  a  high  reputation." 

Mr.  Brett  started ;  for  he  well  knew  the 
class  of  operations  by  means  of  which  the 
great  surgeon  in  question  had  made  his 
name.  "  But  that  is  a  death-warrant !  " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  Sir  William  sooth- 
ingly—  "oh,  dear,  no!  As  to  the  exist- 
ence of  mischief,  I  can  speak  with  some 
certainty ;  but  there  is  nothing  whatsoever 
to  show  that  it  is  of  a  malignant  nature. 
Doubtless  it  might  become  so ;  and  that 
is  why  I  should  recommend  you  to  lose  no 
time  in  consulting  Mr.  Ward.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  set  your  mind 
at  rest  and  to  convince  you  that  if  you 
will  submit  to  an  operation,  which  is  not 
at  all  dangerous  to  life,  you  will  be  as  well 
as  ever  again  in  a  short  time.  Anyhow, 
nothing  can  be  worse  for  you  in  your  pres- 
ent state  than  mental  anxiety.  Perhaps 
you  would  like  me  to  write  a  few  lines  to 
him  and  prepare  him  for  your  visit  ?  " 

Mr.  Brett  signified  assent,  paid  his  fee, 
and  went  his  way.  He  had  not  quite  heard 
the  worst ;  but  he  was  sure  that  he  was 
going  to  hear  it,  and  that  certainty  agitated 
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him  to  a  degree  which  filled  htm  with  self- 
con  tempt.  "  Surely  I  am  not  a  coward,  in 
addition  to  all  my  other  wretched  failings," 
he  ejaculated  inwardly. 

But  who  knows  what  constitutes  cow- 
ardice ?  —  and  who  can  tell  whether  be 
possesses  the  physical  courage  of  which 
no  human  being  can  bear  to  acknowledge 
himself  devoid  until  a  convincing  test  has 
been  applied  to  him  ? 

CHAPTER  xx. 
THE  CUTTING  OF  THE  KNOT. 

Mr.  Ward  had  not  yet  returned  from 
his  annual  holiday  at  the  time  of  Eustace 
Brett's  interview  with  Sir  William  Puffin  ; 
so  that  the  unfortunate  patient  had  to  live 
through  ten  days  of  sickening  suspense  as 
best  he  might.  Yet,  bad  as  uncertainty 
was,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  certainty 
which  he  acquired  after  undergoing  an 
examination  at  the  hands  of  the  great  sur- 
geon, and  hearing  the  latter's  decisive 
opinion :  "  The  sooner  the  operation  is 
performed  the  better,  Mr.  Brett." 

"  Before  I  make  up  my  mind  to  submit 
to  an  operation,  I  should  like  to  know  the 
precise  nature  of  the  disease,"  Mr.  Brett 
answered,  in  a  voice  which,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  efforts,  trembled  a  little. 

The  surgeon  was  a  short,  thick-set  man, 
whose  face  was  redeemed  from  insignifi- 
cance by  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes.  He 
had  the  mouth  which  is  common  amongst 
members  of  his  profession  and  amongst 
schoolmasters  —  a  large,  thin  -  lipped 
mouth,  slightly  depressed  at  the  corners, 
expressive  of  honesty  and  determination, 
but  of  very  little  tenderness.  He  said: 
41 1  don't  think  that  there  is  any  occasion 
for  you  to  hesitate  on  that  ground.  The 
operation  must  be  performed ;  and  it  will 
be  attended  with  no  risk,  apart  from  that 
which  has  to  be  incurred  even  in  the  most 
trivial  operations." 

"  But  will  the  operation  restore  me  to 
health  ?  "  Mr.  Brett  inquired. 

44  That  I  cannot  venture  to  promise.  It 
may  do  so.  In  any  event  I  believe  that  it 
will  prolong  your  life." 

A  pause  ensued  which  lasted  nearly  a 
minute.  The  condemned  man  looked 
round  the  four  walls  of  the  consulting- 
room  as  if  he  were  seeking  for  some  way 
of  escape ;  his  restless  eyes  implored  some 
word  of  hope  and  comfort,  but  obtained 
none.    At  length  he  said,  — 

41  In  plain  words,  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  my  case." 

44  Unhappily,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  it,"  replied  Mr.  Ward  at  once. 


Then  came  another  long  pause,  wbicb 
Mr.  Brett  terminated  by  saying :  44 1  be- 
lieve  it  is  admitted  that  such  cases  are 
practically  incurable." 

44  Well,  that  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. In  the  majority  of  them,  no 
doubt,  the  disease  recurs;  but  I  have 
operated  as  long  as  ten  years  ago  upon 
persons  who  are  still  living  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  are  in  good  health.  It  is  my 
duty  to  tell  you  that,  judging  by  the  doc- 
trine of  averages,  the  chances  are  against 
you  ;  but  it  is  also  my  duty  to  add  that  an 
operation  may  be  the  means  of  securing 
you  many  more  years  of  life,  whereas,  in 
the  absence  of  an  operation,  you  cannot, 
humanly  speaking,  expect  to  survive  an- 
other six  months." 

44  Will  this  operation  be  a  painful  busi- 
ness ?  " 

44  Of  course  it  will  be  performed  under 
chloroform.  Its  after  effects  will  entail  a 
certain  amount  of  pain,  but  nothing  un- 
endurable " 

44  And  to  let  the  disease  take  its  course 
would,  I  suppose,  involve  unendurable 
pain?" 

Mr.  Ward  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  have  used  the  word 
4  unendurable,' "  he  answered.  44  Scarcely 
a  day  passes  on  which  I  do  not  see  people 
bearing  intense  suffering  because  they  are 
obliged  to  bear  it.  I  would  not  voluntarily 
submit  to  such  suffering  myself,  nor,  I 
imagine,  would  any  man  voluntarily  sub- 
mit to  it." 

He  seemed  to  be  unfeeling ;  but  in  truth 
it  was  his  experience  of  human  cowardice 
that  made  him  appear  so.    He  could  be 

fentle  and  sympathizing  enough  when  he 
ad  persuaded  a  patient  to  acquiesce  in 
his  merciful  cruelty;  only  he  knew  that 
it  was  a  very  mistaken  kindness  to  mince 
matters  at  the  outset. 

44  Well,"  said  Mr.  Brett,  rising,  "  I  will 
think  it  over,  and.  let  you  know  my  deci- 
sion in  a  day  or  two.  At  my  age  it  be- 
comes a  question  whether  life  is  worth 
preserving  upon  such  conditions  as  you 
offer  me." 

The  surgeon  bowed  gravely  and  held 
the  door  open  for  his  departing  visitor, 
who  passed  quickly  through  it  and  left  the 
house.  The  fiat  had  gone  forth,  then; 
there  was  no  appeal  against  it.  On  the 
one  band  there  was  the  certainty  of  a  pain- 
ful illness,  culminating  in  a  release  which 
might  be  delayed  through  interminable 
months ;  on  the  other  there  was  the  re- 
mote possibility  of  a  cure  and  the  proba- 
bility of  a  reprieve,  neither  of  which, 
however,  could  be  purchased  save  at  the 
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cost  of  an  ordeal  which  flesh  and  blood 
shudder  to  contemplate.  Eustace  Brett, 
despite  his  outward  coldness,  had  a  highly 
strung  nervous  organization,  and  this  haa 
of  late  been  subjected  to  a  strain  greater 
than  it  was  fitted  to  bear.  When  he  re- 
gained the  solitude  of  his  study  and  sat 
down  to  think  over  the  alternatives  be- 
tween which  he  had  to  choose,  be  felt 
convinced  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
-  accept  either  of  them.  Death  he  could 
accept  and  even  greet  as  a  friend,  but  not 
suffering  and  all  the  horrors  that  in  his 
case  must  accompany  it.  "  Good  God ! 
haven't  I  suffered  enough  already?"  be 
ejaculated  aloud. 

The  truth  was  that  be  bad  suffered  a 
great  deal  and  for  a  long  time,  and  had 
borne  his  burden  manfully  enough.  He 
had  been  ambitious,  and  had  seen  the 
hopeless  wreck  of  all  his  aspirations ;  he 
had  loved  his  wife,  as  perhaps  only  men 
of  his  peculiar  stamp  can  love,  with  un- 
swerving fidelity,  and  had  been  forced  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  she  not  only  did 
not  love  him,  but  that  he  was  positively 
hateful  to  her ;  latterly  he  had  had  phys- 
ical as  well  as  mental  miseries  to  contend 
against ;  and  now,  as  he  sat  in  his  arm- 
chair, recalling  the  past  and  trying  to 
imagine  the  future,  his  feeling  was  that  he 
was  fairly  beaten.  When  a  man  can  fight 
no  longer,  when  the  limit  of  his  endurance 
has  been  reached,  he  must  give  in.  He 
is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  that  than  a 
horse  who  has  tried  his  utmost  is  to  be 
blamed  for  being  beaten  in  a  race  by  a 
better  horse,  or  than  a  garrison  is  to  be 
blamed  for  surrendering  when  the  last 
crust  has  been  eaten  and  the  last  cartridge 
fired. 

So  Eustace  Brett  reasoned  with  him- 
self ;  but  as  he  labored  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  strictly  honest,  he  could  not 
admit  in  this  hour  of  his  extremity  what 
he  had  all  his  life  denied,  that  suicide  may 
sometimes  be  justifiable.  All  that  he 
could  urge  in  extenuation  of  a  sin  which 
he  had  resolved  to  commit  was  that  at 
least  it  would  harm  no  one  but  himself. 
Many  men  put  an  end  to  themselves  in 
order  to  shirk  the  troubles  which  their 
removal  necessarily  brings  down  upon 
others ;  but  such  was  not  his  case.  To 
those  whom  he  loved  best  his  death  would 
be  a  blessing  rather  than  a  misfortune ;  he 
would  pass  out  of  the  world  without  caus- 
ing the  heart  of  a  single  fellow-creature  to 
ache;  Marcia  would  marry  again,  and 
Willie  would  find  a  home  much  happier 
than  Keppel  Street  could  ever  have  been 
made  for  him. 
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Now,  therefore,  it  only  remained  for  him 
to  set  his  affairs  in  order ;  and  this  did 
not  take  very  long.  He  had  already  made 
a  will,  in  whieh  be  had  bequeathed  all 
that  he  possessed  to  his  son,  to  be  held  in 
trust  until  the  latter  should  come  of  age ; 
to  this  he  added  a  formal  appointment  of 
his  brother  as  the  boy's  sole  guardian. 
Then  be  took  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and 
with  much  deliberation,  studying  each 
sentence  carefully  before  he  wrote  it  down, 
composed  the  following  letter :  — 

"My  dear  Brother, — 

"  I  have  this  day  learnt  that  I  am,  in  all 
human  probability,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  death.  My  life,  I  am  told,  may  possi- 
bly be  protracted  by  an  operation  to  which 
I  have  not  yet  decided  to  submit,  and  from 
which,  if  I  do  submit  to  it,  I  may  of 
course  not  recover.  Should  I  prefer  to 
let  the  disease  take  its  course,  there  is 
the  chance  of  my  finding  myself  at  any 
moment  incapacitated.  1  think,  therefore, 
that  while  I  retain  full  possession  of  my 
faculties  I  should  write  a  few  words  to  you 
which  I  might  have  difficulty  in  saying  if 
you  were  here. 

44 1  want  you  to  understand  that,  in  my 
opinion,  no  blame  attaches  to  my  wife  for 
the  unhappy  differences  which  have 
brought  about  our  separation.  The  secret 
of  it  all  is  that  she  has  never  cared  for  me, 
while  I  have  cared  for  her  —  I  won't  say 
too  much  ;  but  so  much  that  life  without 
her  is  an  infinitely  greater  misery  to  me 
than  life  with  her  used  to  be.  And  that 
means  a  great  deal.  The  way  in  which  I 
chose  to  deal  with  her  was  probably  most 
injudicious.  I  thought  I  would  not  claim 
anything  from  her  that  she  could  not  freely 
give,  and  I  suppose  the  inference  that  she 
drew  from  my  behavior — in  fact,  she  has 
given  me  to  understand  that  she  drew  that 
inference  —  was  that  I  was  cold  and  in- 
different, whereas  I  was  nothing  of  the 
sort  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  repugnance  which  she  certainly 
feels  for  me  is  blameworthy,  nor  have  I 
the  right  to  bring  any  accusation  against 
her.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  wish  that 
our  son  should  be  left  under  her  care.  I 
have  many  reasons  for  this,  some  of  which 
you  will  guess,  while  others  will  most 
likely  not  occur  to  you.  I  merely  desire 
to  repeat  that  1  gratefully  accept  your 
generous  offer  to  take  charge  of  the  boy 
after  my  death,  and  that  I  do  not  doubt 
your  willingness  and  Caroline's  to  replace 
his  parents,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  done. 
He  is,  I  know,  deeply  attached  to  his 
mother,  and  I  do  not  ask  that  they  should 
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be  forbidden  to  meet  from  time  to  time ; 
but,  looking  forward  into  the  future,  as  a 
moribund  can,  I  think  I  can  foresee  that 
the  affection  which  she  now  entertains  for 
him  will  ere  long  be  replaced  by  other  and 
equally  natural  affections,  and  that  he,  be- 
ing still  a  mere  child,  will  be  spared  some 
subsequent  pain  by  being  at  once  and 
finally  severed  from  the  associations  of 
his  early  years.  I  will,  however,  leave 
the  matter  to  your  judgment,  in  which  I 
have  full  confidence.  I  have  nearly  done 
with  this  world,  and  perhaps  it  would 
scarcely  become  me  to  dictate  with  regard 
to  affairs  which  nobody  can  be  more  pain- 
fully aware  than  I  am  that  I  have  misman- 
aged while  they  were  in  my  hands. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  George, 
"  Your  grateful  and  affectionate  brother, 
"Eustace  Brett." 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  Mr.  Brett 
concluded  this  singularly  ill-advised,  yet 
thoroughly  characteristic  missive.  He 
rose  from  his  writing-table  and,  moving 
towards  the  window,  gazed  out  into  the 
dismal  street.  A  long  spell  of  sultry 
weather  had  been  broken  in  the  morning 
by  a  thunder-storm ;  drizzling  rain  was 
now  falling,  and  there  was  a  chill  in  the 
air  which  made  him  shiver.  "By  this 
time  to-morrow,"  he  thought,  "I  shall 
have  ceased  to  be.  I  shall  have  unlocked 
the  door  which  millions  of  human  beings 
have  tried  in  vain  to  force,  I  shall  have 
solved  the  enigma  which  is  as  complete 
an  enigma  to  pious  men  and  philosophers 
as  it  is  to  the  most  ignorant  of  savages. 
What  happens  after  death?  Isn't  it  an 
odd  thing  that  nobody  has  the  slightest 
idea.  The  Roman  Church,  perceiving 
that  it  was  necessary  to  invent  something, 
has  invented  purgatory ;  our  own  Church 
speaks  with  a  somewnat  uncertain  voice 
of  paradise,  but  is  silent  upon  the  subject 
of  suicides  and  other  wicked  persons,  who 
can't  expect  to  be  admitted  into  that  place 
of  rest.  I  have  always  been  taught  that  a 
suicide  is  an  especially  wicked  person, 
because  his  last  act  is  a  sin  of  which  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  repent;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  believe  it.  Suicide  is 
a  sin ;  I  don't  dispute  that.  Only  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  there  is  mercy  for  those  who 
have  sinned  all  their  lives  long  and  repent 
upon  their  death-beds,  there  should  be 
mercy  for  an  unhappy  wretch  who  has 
tried  to  do  his  duty,  to  the  very  last,  and 
only  breaks  down  because  the  burden  laid 
upon  him  is  greater  than  he  can  bear." 

He  desisted  from  these  reflections  after 
a  time,  finding  that  they   brought  him 


neither  conviction  nor  comfort.  What  it 
now  behoved  him  to  decide  upon  was  the 
method  in  which  his  release  was  to  be 
accomplished;  and  this  was  a  question 
which  he  spent  a  long  time  in  debating. 
Everybody  desires  to  die  without  pain,  if 
that  may  be  —  indeed  it  was  in  order  to 
escape  pain  that  he  had  resolved  to  die  — 
and  of  course  an  over-dose  of  chloral  or 
some  other  anaesthetic  would  supply  him 
with  what  he  wanted.  But  there  are  acts 
of  Parliament  which  render  the  purchase 
of  an  over-dose  of  chloral  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty ;  added  to  which,  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  unpardonably  selfish  on  his  part 
to  terminate  his  existence  after  a  fashion 
which  should  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  the 
deed  having  been  intentional.  For  his 
wife's  Sake,  and  especially  for  bis  son's 
sake,  he  must  contrive  by  some  means  or 
other  to  make  sure  of  a  verdict  of  "  acci- 
dental death."  It  is  not  a  man's  fault  that 
his  father  has  hanged  himself,  or  even 
that  bis  father  has  been  banged;  but 
either  event  is  like  to  prove  prejudicial  to 
him  through  life.  "  The  very  least  that  I 
can  do,"  thought  Mr.  Brett,  "  is  to  abstain 
from  inflicting  an  injury  upon  one  whose 
natural  protector  I  am,  and  whom  I  am 
about  to  abandon." 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  unhappy 
man  through  all  the  schemes  and  doubts 
and  hesitations  which  kept  him  awake 
during  three-fourths  of  what  he  had  de- 
termined should  be  his  last  night  on  earth. 
When  he  rose  the  next  morning,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  plan  which  he 
meant  to  adopt,  and  although  his  blood 
ran  cold  when  he  thought  about  it,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  courage 
enough  to  carry  it  out,  He  was,  indeed, 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  own  coolness 
and  composure,  which  exempted  him  from 
any  painful  efforts  at  self-control.  All 
that  had  hitherto  agitated  and  distressed 
him  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  the 
power  to  do  so,  and  the  only  emotion  of 
which  he  was  conscious  was  impatience. 
A  good  many  hours  still  remained  to  be 
lived  through  before  the  supreme  moment 
could  come. 

He  employed  them,  as  usual,  at  the 
police-court  and  at  his  club.  The  latter 
establishment  was  almost  empty,  as  it  had 
been  for  some  months  past ;  but  he  counted 
upon  meeting  one  member  of  it,  a  barrister 
with  a  large  family,  who  was  spending  the 
long  vacation  in  London  for  economical 
reasons,  and  his  expectation  was  not  dis- 
appointed. This  burly,  jovial  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson strolled  into  the  reading-room  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock,  and  finding  that 
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it  contained  but  one  occupant,  violated  the 
club  rules  by  beginning  to  talk  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"  Well,  Brett,  how  are  you  ?  Got  the 
whole  place  to  ourselves,  eh  ?  One  of  the 
many  advantages  of  taking  no  holiday.  I 
suppose  you'll  compare  me  to  the  tailless 
fox  ;  but,  upon  my  word,  I'd  much  rather 
be  in  my  own  comfortable  house  than  in 
miserable  seaside  lodgings,  and  I  suppose 
your  being  here  is  a  proof  that  you  think 
as  I  do." 

"  London  suits  me  as  well  as  any  other 
place,"  Mr.  Brett  replied.  "Perhaps  I 
have  to  breathe  a  rather  smokier  atmo- 
sphere in,Keppel  Street  than  you  do  in 
West  Kensington.  By  the  way,  I  have 
some  business  which  will  take  me  to  your 
neighborhood  presently ;  we  might  go  so 
far  together  if  you  are  bound  homewards. 
You  generally  make  use  of  the  under- 
ground railway,  don't  you  ?  " 

44  Either  of  that  or  of  the  omnibus ;  but 
I  suppose  you  wouldn't  like  to  be  seen  on 
a  knifeboard?  Come  along,  then;  we'll 
walk  across  to  the  St.  James's  Park  Sta- 
tion, and  take  the  first  train  to  Earl's 
Court." 

Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  blessed  with 
robust  health,  and  was  disposed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  other  people  were  in  the 
same  happy  case  until  he  received  con- 
vincing proof  to  the  contrary,  did  not  no- 
tice his  friend's  haggard  appearance  at 
first,  but  when  they  were  out  in  the  street 
be  was  struck  by  the  feebleness  and  un- 
certainty of  the  latter's  gait. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Brett,"  said  he ; 
44 1  believe  you  do  want  a  holiday  after  all. 
Why,  you're  walking  like  an  old  man  of 
eighty." 

44 1  have  been  out  of  health  for  some 
time,"  replied  Mr.  Brett, "  and  latterly  I 
have  been  troubled  with  sudden  fits  of 
giddiness.  I  suppose  that  is  what  makes 
me  so  shaky  on  my  legs." 

He  changed  the  subject  immediately, 
and  introduced  a  professional  one,  which 
was  perhaps  more  interesting  to  his  com- 
panion. Whether  the  lord  chief  justice 
had  been  technically  right  or  wrong  in  a 
recent  judgment  was  a  matter  of  small 
consequence  to  Eustace  Brett,  but  it  was 
of  considerable  consequence  to  him  that 
Mr.  Robertson's  attention  should  be  pleas- 
antly engaged,  so  he  argued  in  favor  of  the 
losing  side  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity. 

A  warm  discussion  followed,  which  was 
maintained  the  whole  way  to  the  station, 
and  was  still  full  of  vitality  on  the  plat- 
form, up  and  down  which  the  disputants 
paced  while  waiting  for  their  train.    Mr. 


Brett,  who  bad  been  glancing  furtively 
over  his  shoulder  while  the  other  laid 
down  the  law,  came  to  an  abrupt  stand- 
still, and  was  apparently  upon  the  point  of 
making  some  telling  rejoinder,  when  a 
warning  voice  shouted,  (<  Stand  back, 
there r 

"Take  care,  Brett!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Robertson ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  that 
innocent  man  accused  himself  of  having 
brought  about  a  sad  disaster  by  his  stu- 
pidity. 

44  One  should  never  startle  a  man  who  is 
in  a  position  of  danger,"  he  said  penitently 
to  his  wife  afterwards ;  "  one  should  pull 
him  out  of  it.  Why  I  didn't  catch  hold  of 
poor  Brett  I  can't  tell  you ;  perhaps  there 
wasn't  time.  I  may  have  bewildered  bim 
by  calling  out,  or  he  may  have  been  seized 
by  one  of  the  attacks  of  giddiness  to  which 
he  had  just  told  me  that  he  was  subject ; 
anyhow,  he  staggered  back  instead  ot  tak- 
ing a  step  forward,  and  in  a  moment  it  was 
all  over.  He  fell  across  the  line  just  in 
front  of  the  engine,  and  was  simply  cut  to 
pieces.  The  most  awful  sight  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life  1  One  comfort  is  that  death 
must  have  been  instantaneous." 

Death  was  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
by  the  coroner's  jury  to  have  been  acci- 
dental ;  and  indeed  the  evidence  submitted 
to  them  was  not  such  as  to  justify  any 
other  verdict.  Sir  William  Puffin  and  Mr. 
Ward  may  have  had  their  own  opinion ; 
but,  if  so,  they  kept  it  to  themselves,  as 
sensible  men  should  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  it  was  only  Lady  Brett  who 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  say  to  her  friends, 
44  That  wretched  woman  was  the  real  cause 
of  the  tragedy.  I  don't  condemn  poor  dear 
Eustace,  because  I  am  convinced  that  his 
mind  was  unhinged ;  but  I  do,  and  I  al- 
ways shall,  condemn  her !  " 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK'S 
RETIREMENT. 

In  the  wide  range  of  that  most  interest- 
ing and  most  adequate  of  all  the  various 
departments  of  French  literature,  its  bio- 
graphical memoirs,  no  more  striking  pas- 
sage, I  think,  is  to  be  found  than  that  in 
which  Brienne  describes  one  of  the  closing 
incidents  in  the  life  of  Mazarin,  after  the 
famous  physician,  Gudnaud,  had  apprised 
him  that  he  was  mortally  stricken  by  dis- 
ease, and  had  at  most  but  two  months 
more  wherein  to  live. 
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Un  jour  [dit  Brienne]  je  roe  promenais  dans 
les  appartements  neufs  ae  son  palais  (c'est  la 
grande  galerie  qui  longe  la  rue  de  Richelieu 
et  qui  conduisait  a  sa  bibliotheque) ;  j'&ais 
dans  la  petite  galerie  ou  l'on  voyait  une  tapis- 
serie  tout  en  laine  qui  repre*sentait  Scipion, 
exe*cutle  sur  les  dessms  de  Jules  Romain ;  le 
cardinal  n'en  avait  pas  de  plus  belle.  Je 
Tentendis  venir,  au  bruit  que  faisaient  ses 
pantoufles,  qu'il  trainait  comme  un  homme 
fort  languissant  et  qui  sort  d'une  grande 
maladie.  Je  me  cachai  derriere  la  tapisserie 
et  je  Tentendis  qui  disait :  "II  faut  quitter  tout 
cela  I "  II  s'arrltait  a  chague  pas,  car  il  4tait « 
fort  faible  et  se  tenait  tant6t  d'un  cdte\  tantdt 
de  Tautre;  et  jetant  les  yeux  sur  Tobjet  qui 
lui  frappait  la  vue,  il  disait  du  profond  du 
coeur :  '  * II  faut  quitter  tout  cela  /  "  Et  se  tour- 
nant,  il  ajoutait  "Et  encore  cela!  Que  j'ai 
eu  de  peine  a  acquerir  ces  choses !  puis-je  les 
abandonner  sans  regret?  .  .  .  Je  ne  les  verrai 
plus  on  je  vais  I  "  J'entendis  ces  paroles  tres 
distinctement;  elles  me  toucherent  peut-€tre 
plus  qu'il  n'en  ^tait  touche*  lui-mSme.  Je  fis 
un  grand  soupir  que  je  ne  pus  retenir,  et  il 
m'entendit  "Qui  est  la?"  dit-il;  "<iui  est 
li?"  "C'est  moi,  Monseigneur,  qui  atten- 
dais  le  moment  de  parler  a  votre  Eminence." 
"  Approchez,  approchez,"  me  dit-il  d'un  ton 
fort  dolent  II  e"tait  nu  dans  sa  robe  de 
chambre  de  camelot  fourree  de  petit-gris,  et 
avait  son  bonnet  de  nuit  sur  la  t&e ;  il  me  dit : 
"  Donnez-moi  la  main ;  je  suis  bien  faible ;  je 
n'en  puis  plus. "  "  Votre  Eminence  f erait  bien 
de  s'asseoir."  Et  je  voulus  lui  porter  une 
chaise.  "Non,"  dit-il,  "non;  je  suis  bien 
aise  de  me  promener,  et  i'ai  affaire  dans  ma 
bibliotheque."  Je  lui  presentai  le  bras,  et  il 
s'appuya  dessus.  II  ne  voulet  point  que  je 
lui  parlasse  d'affaires.  "Je  ne  suis  plus," 
me  dit-il,  "en^tatde  les  entendre;  parlez-en 
au  Roi,  et  faites  ce  qu'il  vous  dira:  j'ai  bien 
d'autres  choses  maintenant  dans  la  t£te. "  Et 
revenant  a  sa  pense*e :  "  Voyez-vous,  mon  ami, 
ce  beau  tableau  du  Correge,  et  encore  cette 
Venus  de  Titien,  et  cet  incomparable  Deluge 
d*  Antoine  Carrache,  car  je  sais  que  vous  aimez 
les  tableaux  et  que  vous  vous  y  connaissez 
tres-bien ;  Ah,  monpauvre  ami,  it  faut  quitter 
tout  cela  !  Adieu,  chers  tableaux  que  j*ai  tant 
aime*s,  et  qui  m'ont  tant  coutil " 

The  passage  is  so  remarkable,  and  bears 
so  closely  on  my  subject,  that  some  may 
possibly  oe  glad  to  have  it  rendered  into 
English :  — 

One  day  [said  Brienne]  I  was  walking  in  the 
new  apartments  of  Mazarin 's  palace  (it  is  the 
large  gallery  which  runs  along  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, and  which  led  to  his  library).  I  was  in 
the  small  gallery  wherein  there  was  a  piece  of 
tapestry  which  represented  the  life  of  Scipio. 
The  Cardinal  possessed  no  more  lovely  speci- 
men. I  could  tell  it  was  he  who  was  coming, 
by  the  sound  of  his  slippers,  in  which  he 
shuffled  along  like  one  exceedingly  feeble,  and 
who  has  just  emerged  from  a  serious  illness. 
I  placed  myself  behind  the  piece  of  tapestry, 


and  heard  him  say,  "And  I  must  bid  farewell 
to  all  this  I"  At  each  fresh  step  he  halted, 
for  he  was  very  weak,  and  supported  himself 
first  on  one  limb  and  then  on  the  other;  and 
casting  his  eyes  on  whatever  work  of  art  met 
his  gaze,  he  again  said,  as  from  the  very  bottom 
of  his  heart,  "And  I  must  bid  farewell  to  all 
this  I ' '  Gazing  round,  he  added,  ' '  What  pains 
I  gave  myself  to  procure  all  these  things  /  Horn 
can  I  give  them  up  without  regret  f  Where  I 
am  going,  I  shall  see  them  no  more. "  I  heard 
these  words  quite  distinctly,  and  was  touched 
by  them  perhaps  even  more  than  he  was  him- 
self. I  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  I  could  not 
repress,  and  he  heard  me.  "  Who  is  it  ?"  he 
said.  "Who  is  it?"  "'Tis  I,  Sir;  I  was 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  vour 
Eminence."  "Come  nearer,  nearer,'1  he 
said,  in  a  voice  marked  by  suffering.  He  was 
in  his  woollen  dressing-gown  lined  with  grey 
squirrel,  and  had  his  nightcap  on.  "  Give  me 
your  arm,"  he  said,  I  am  dreadfully  weak, 
and  can  walk  no  farther. "  "  Your  Eminence 
would  do  well  to  be  seated  a  little;  "  and  I 
wanted  to  bring  him  a  chair.  "  No,"  said  he, 
"no,  I  prefer  to  walk,  and  I  have  something 
to  see  to  in  my  library. "  I  offered  him  my 
arm,  and  he  leaned  on  it.  He  would  not 
allow  me  to  speak  to  him  concerning  public 
affairs.  "I  am  no  longer,"  he  said,  "in  a 
condition  to  understand  them.  Mention  them 
to  the  king,  and  do  what  he  bids  you.  I  now 
have  many  other  things  to  think  of."  Then 
reverting  to  his  original  reflection,  "  Look,  my 
friend,  at  that  lovely  painting  bv  Correggio,  at 
that  Venus  by  Titian,  at  that  incomparable 
Deluge  by  Antonio  Carracci,  for  I  know  you 
love  pictures  and  can  appreciate  them.  Alas ! 
my  dear  friend,  I  must  bid  farewell  to  all  that. 
Adieu,  cherished  objects  that  I  have  so  much 
loved,  and  that  cost  me  so  much  to  acquire  1  " 

When  Mazarin  died,  he  was  fifty-nine, 
and  worn  out  by  living.  But  he  remained, 
to  the  last,  nominally  first  minister  of  state, 
the  young  king,  Louis  Fourteenth,  being 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age.  On  the 
morrow  of  his  demise,  the  king  observed, 
"  I  scarce  know  what  I  should  have  done 
had  he  lived  longer."  But  who  can  doubt 
that  the  author  of  the  famous  saying, 
**  L'dtat  e'est  moi  I "  would  have  been 
compelled  to  part  with  the  domineering 
cardinal,  the  trusted  and  powerful  minister 
of  his  predecessor?  Happily,  for  the  rep- 
utation of  both,  death  solved  the  question, 
and  removed  the  difficulty. 

Between  Mazarin,  dying  of  exhaustion  at 
fifty-nine,  and  Prince  Bismarck  still  vigor- 
ous at  seventy-five,  most  people  would  at 
first  discern  a  contrast  rather  than  a  paral- 
lel. But  William  the  Second  and  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  at  the  opening  of  their  respec- 
tive reigns,  present  many  common  aspects 
to  the  observer,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
authority  wielded  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  in 
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France,  and  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  Ger- 
many before  those  monarchs  came  to  the 
throne,  is  very  striking.  Finally  the  re- 
gret with  which  the  two  statesmen  relin- 
quished what  they  had  so  much  enjoyed, 
is  identical.  //  faut  quitter  tout  cela  I 
Is  it  Mazarin,  or  Bismarck,  whom  we 
overhear?  Mazarin  loved  position  and 
authority  ;  but  he  loved  his  tapestries,  his 
Correggios,  his  art  collection,  with  equal 
passion.  To  Prince  Bismarck,  power  has 
been  art,  beauty,  refinement,  material  pos- 
sessions—  everything!  He  still  lives; 
but  he  too  has  had  to  go  where  he  "  sees 
these  things  no  more."  Nay,  is  not  his 
lot  worse  than  that  of  Mazarin?  The 
sensuous  cardinal  had  but  to  quitter  tout 
cela,  to  give  up  what  he  so  dearly  cher- 
ished; while  Prince  Bismarck  has  to  live 
on,  and  behold  all  that  he  loved  in  the 
possession  of  another. 

Death  is  an  arbiter  who  gives,  and  from 
whom  we  ask,  no  explanation.  Its  decree 
is  not  questioned,  because  it  is  irreversi- 
ble. But  the  dismissal,  or  retirement  of  a 
great  statesman,  while  still  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
still  retaining  the  admiration  and  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen,  so  long  as  it 
remains  unexplained,  must  perforce  excite 
speculation  and  controversy. 

What  was  the  real  cause  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck's retirement  ?  A  score  of  reasons 
have  been  alleged,  each  of  them  insuffi- 
cient, and  none  of  them  accurate.  It  is 
not  worth  while  to  recapitulate  or  scruti- 
nize them  ;  for  they  have  already,  for  the 
niost  part,  faded  into  that  limbo  whither 
all  allegations,  false  and,  fantastic,  finally 
betake  themselves.  But  it  seems  all  the 
more  strange  that  the  young  monarch 
should  have  got  rid  of  the  old  minister, 
when  we  consider  that,  after  the  general 
election,  the  prince  declared  to  more  than 
one  person,  and  to  the  English  ambassa- 
dor at  Berlin  among  them,  that  he  intended 
to  retire  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
emperor  must  necessarily  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  that  declaration ;  a  circum- 
stance which  might  make  men  wonder  that 
he  did  not  wait  till  he  could  have  said,  like 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  with  a  slight  but 
not  substantial  alteration  of  meaning,  Je 
ne  sais  ce  que  faurais  fait  s'il  avait  vecu 
plus  longtemps. 

It  is  in  these  words,  borrowed  from 
another  sovereign  and  another  century, 
rather  than  in  any  specific  differences  of 
opinion  on  matters  of  State  policy,  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  real  cause  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  relinquishment,  whether  we 
regard  it  as  voluntary  or  compulsory,  or 


partly  one  and  partly  the  other,  of  all  his 
offices  under  the  Prussian  and  Imperial 
crowns.  What  would,  what  could,  the 
emperor  have  done,  had  Prince  Bismarck 
"  lived  much  longer ; "  in  other  words,  bad 
he  remained  for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life  chancellor  of  the  empire  ?  Few  will 
believe  that  the  intimation  given  by  the 
prince,  in  conversation  with  various  peo- 
ple, that  he  intended  to  retire  in  May,  was 
so  sincere,  or  at  any  rate  so  steadfast, 
that  it  would  have  been  proof  against  a 
request  by  the  emperor  that  he  would 
abandon  it.  The  elections,  it  is  true,  had 
proved  a  disappointment  to  him  ;  and  he 
would  have  found  it  even  unprecedentedly 
difficult  to  manipulate  the  new  Reichstag 
so  as  to  mould  it  to  his  will.  But  Prince 
Bismarck  is  not  the  man  to  run  away  from 
a  difficulty;  and  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  he  scattered  these  ambiguas  voces 
about  his  disposition  to  withdraw  from 
public  life,  only  for  the  purpose  of  induc- 
ing the  emperor  betimes  to  let  him  have 
his  own  way  in  dealing  with  the  new  Par- 
liament. In  that  event,  the  old  comedy 
would  have  been  acted  afresh.  The  prince 
would  have  begged  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
tire. The  sovereign  would  have  protested, 
and  refused  his  consent.  The  prince  would 
have  expounded  the  difficulties  of  the  situ- 
ation,  stated  the  only  means  by  which  in  his 
opinion  they  could  be  overcome,  would 
have  made  the  adoption  of  these  means  a 
sine  qud  non  condition  of  his  remaining 
at  the  helm,  would  have  carried  his  point, 
and  once  again  triumphed.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Prince  Bismarck  is, 
before  and  above  all  things,  a  diplomatist. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  he 
diplomatizes  with  everybody.  Those  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  him  know  well  that 
he  treats  everything  as  a  game  that  has  to 
be  played  with  skill  and  forethought.  His 
bonlwmie,  his  wit,  his  good-humor,  even 
his  cdlinerie  —  for  he  is  not  without  it — 
are  all  of  them  moves  on  a  board  on  which 
he  wishes  to  check,  and,  if  necessary, 
checkmate   somebody.    He  has   far  too 

Cenetrating  an  observation  not  to  have 
een  aware,  from  the  moment  William  II. 
mounted  the  throne,  that  a  struggle  for 
mastery  would  arise  between  him  and  his 
new  sovereign.  It  is  as  true  in  Germany 
to-day,  as  it  was  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Fourth,  that 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign, 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

And  who  cannot  hear  Bismarck  replying 
in  the  very  words  of  Hotspur? — 
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Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 

To  end  the  one  of  us. 

As  a  fact,  it  had ;  and  if  there  be  any 
cause  for  surprise,  it  is,  not  that  the  hour 
bad  come,  but  that  it  did  not  come  sooner. 
By  dint  of  repeated  threats  of  resignation, 
Prince  Bismarck  contrived  to  have  his 
way  with  the  first  emperor  on  nearly  all 
occasions;  and  if  once  or  twice  William 
the  First  was  immovable,  it  was  compar- 
atively easy  for  the  prince  to  yield  to  a 
monarch  so  much  his  elder,  and  who  in 
most  matters  was  certain  to  humor  him. 
That  a  breach  between  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick and  the  masterful  minister  would 
have  come  sooner  or  later,  had  the  former 
lived  really  to  reign,  not  even  those  who 
best  bear  in  mind  the  sweetness  of  his 
disposition  can  doubt,  though  he  might 
have  been  more  patient  and  long-suffering 
than  his  young,  impetuous,  and  command- 
ing son,  Prince  Bismarck's  own  pupil.  It 
is  useless  to  seek  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Prince  Bismarck  could  have 
maintained  himself  in  his  old  position 
during  the  present  reign,  only  on  condition 
of  the  virtual  abdication  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  Hohenzollerns  do  not  abdicate.  Their 
conceptions  of  government,  their  tradi- 
tions of  duty,  their  inherited  ideas  of  royal 
prerogative,  do  not  permit  them  to  suffer 
their  being  ousted  from  the  first  place  in 
the  State.  Ego  et  Rex  Afeus  is  not  a  con- 
struction they  can  tolerate.  They  do  not 
brook  a  double  reign. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  share  of 
the  emperor  in  causing  the  retirement  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  may  thus,  without  con- 
troversy over  details  that  would  serve  no 
good  purpose,  be  amply  justified  by  the 
fundamental  facts  of  the  situatiou,  it  would 
be  exceedingly  unjust  to  blame,  and  still 
more  to  condemn,  Prince  Bismarck  for 
what  has  happened ;  and  nothing  is  further 
from  my  intention  than  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  he  ought  to  have  shown 
himself  more  accommodating,  to  have 
gracefully  surrendered  the  greater  portion 
of  his  long-exercised  power,  and,  to  use  a 
familiar  metaphor,  having  driven  the  coach 
so  long,  to  have  taken  a  back  seat  I  do 
not  think  he  was  bound  to  do  so.  Of  his 
responsibility  he  could  never  have  divested 
himself  in  the  eyes  of  bis  countrymen,  so 
long  as  he  shared  conspicuously  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  as  he  must 
have  continued  to  do  by  retaining  his  old 
offices,  even  though  the  emperor's  had  vir- 
tually become  the  directing  mind  and  de- 
ciding will.  Never  did  any  statesman 
accept  greater  or  graver  responsibilities 
than  Prince  Bismarck  gradually  and  con- 


tinuously assumed  in  the  twenty-eight 
years  during  which  be  held  the  reins  of 
power.  Such  as  Germany  now  is,  such 
Prince  Bismarck  has  made  it  If  it  is  to 
become  a  different  Germany,  the  hand  to 
modify  it  must  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  it 
would  be  grossly  unjust  to  expect  Prince 
Bismarck  to  saddle  himself  with  ostensible 
responsibility,  whether  wholly  or  in  part, 
for  courses  of  which  be  did  not  heartily 
approve.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  plead 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  different  Ger- 
many. Perhaps  it  is;  perhaps  it  is  not 
But  the  driver  is  the  driver,  conducts  the 
team,  and  chooses  the  road ;  and  we  never 
yet  heard  of  a  famous  whip  consenting  to 
descend  from  the  box,  and,  getting  up  be- 
hind, content  himself  with  blowing  the 
horn  and  wearing  a  smart  uniform. 

For  what  has  happened,  no  one  is  to 
blame;  neither  the  emperor,  nor  Prince 
Bismarck.  All  that  has  occurred  was  nat- 
ural and  inevitable*  We  can  only  hope 
that  Prince  Bismarck  will  not  cast  about 
him  for  an  imaginary  culprit,  and,  forfeit- 
ing his  dignity  as  well  as  his  power,  cause 
one  to  exclaim :  — 

O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  t 

Prince  Bismarck,  it  must  be  allowed, 
has  always  comported  himself  in  adversity 
and  irritation,  rather  according  to  Hellenic 
than  to  English  conceptions  of  greatness. 
In  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  he  will  perhaps 
find  a  justification  for  unpacking  his  heart 
with  curses,  when  stirred  by  displeasure 
and  outraged  by  the  supposed  ingratitude 
of  men  and  proved  infidelity  of  the  gods. 
But  I  think  he  will  best  consult  his  higher 
fame  and  the  interests  of  his  countrymen 
by  imitating  Lord  Beaconsfield,  whom  he 
so  much  admires,  and  who  made  it  a  point 
"never  to  complain."  I  earnestly  hope 
he  will  not  take,  as  his  model,  Philoctetes 
in  Lemnos,  as  described  by  Sophocles, 
bellowing  with  pain,  when  he  thinks  his 
weapons  have  been  taken  from  him. 

Thou  fire,  thou  terror  of  the  world,  thou  thrice 

Abhorred  piece  of  cunning  villainy. 

How  hast  thou  wronged  me  1     How  hast  thou 

deceived  me ! 
Thou  hast  ta'en  away  my  life  with  yonder 

bowl 

nor  compel  Herr  von  Bdtticber,  or  any- 
body, to  reply,  like  Ulysses  :  — 

'Tis  Zeus,  I  tell  you,  monarch  of  this  isle, 
Who  thus  hath  willed.    I  am  his  Minister. 

Better  to  imitate  Regulus  :  — 

Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros 
Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentum, 
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and,  under iar  i&ss  trying  circumstances, 
dignify  his  exile  at  Varzin  or  Friedricbsruh 
by  resignation  and  silence.  But  the 
thought,  //  faut  quitter  tout  cela  /  may 
perhaps  prove  too  bitter  to  be  borne. 

His  real  successor,  the  emperor  him- 
self, has  given  proof  both  of  strong  will 
and  original  genius.  He  has  now  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment.  Should  he  do  so,  Germany 
will  prosper,  and  Europe  will  rejoice.  En- 
gland has  no  reason  to  dread  or  regret  the 
change,  so  far  as  the  relations  of  this  coun- 
try with  the  German  Empire  are  involved 
in  it.  Prince  Bismarck  was  a  somewhat 
exacting  friend ;  often,  personally  inacces- 
sible ;  and  sometimes  employing  methods 
of  negotiation  peculiar  to  himself,  not 
wholly  agreeable  to  the  other  party  to  the 
bargain.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  emperor  will  be  loyal  and  straight- 
forward in  all  his  dealings. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
RONALD  LESTER. 


I  am  about  to  write  down  the  story  of 
the  woman  I  loved.  She  never  for  a  mo- 
ment loved  me.  I  suppose  she  might 
have  been  a  happy  woman  if  she  could 
have  done  so ;  but  that  I  cannot  tell. 
Some  natures  seem  to  need  sorrow,  and  to 
seek  it ;  and  yet  these  natures  are,  I  think, 
those  that  feel  it  most.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  we  desire  what  will  make  us 
happy.  This  I  do  not  believe.  We  desire 
that  which  inherited  instinct  compels  us 
to  desire,  that  which  has  tended  to  pro- 
cure the  survival  of  the  race,  and  not  that 
which  has  secured  its  ease,  its  joy,  its 
comfort.  These  things  may  indeed  be 
part  of  the  conditions  which  help  it  to 
exist;  they  are  as  frequently  the  condi- 
tions which  tend  to  its  decay  and  destruc- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  the  conditions  even 
of  our  own  modern  society  require  that 
there  should  be  a  large  number  of  women 
whose  instinct  it  is  to  sacrifice  themselves, 
who  cannot  love  the  men  who  offer  them 
a  life  of  pure  ease  and  indulgence;  and 
Dora  Wyntree  was  one  of  those  women. 

I  knew  her  first  as  a  young  and  brilliant 
girl,  much  loved  and  much  admired.  She 
stood  on  the  sunny  heights  of  life,  and 
seemed,  as  she  cast  her  bright  eyes  round 
her,  to  seek  a  path  in  which  she  could 
tread  firmly  and  gladly,  and  to  be  sure  of 
finding  such  a  path.  She  did  not  desire 
ease,  but  I  thought  her  destined  to  joyful 


work ;  she  could  not  live  a  life  of  selfish- 
ness, but  she  seemed  assured  of  one  full 
of  happy  love. 

The  first  thing  in  which  she  dissatisfied 
her  friends  was  her  refusal  of  several 
suitable  offers  of  marriage ;  the  second 
was  her  engagement  to  Ronald  Lester. 
He  was  a  quiet  and  grave  young  man,  and 
he  was  poor.  Though  perfectly  respect* 
able  he  had.no  very  desirable  connections; 
he  was  in  a  mercantile  house,  and  could 
look  forward  to  no  brilliant  prospects 
either  of  wealth  or  position  ;  he  was  liked 
and  respected  by  every  one  who  knew 
him,  but  he  possessed  no  qualities  which 
promised  distinction  in  the  future.  Nev- 
ertheless he  was  one  of  those  men  who 
know  how  to  attach  others,  especially 
women,  to  themselves.  His  few  friends 
would  have  done  almost  anything  that  he 
asked  them ;  his  one  sister,  who  had  died 
unmarried,  had  been  passionately  devoted 
to  him;  and  all  those  with  whom  he  was 
at  all  intimate  valued  his  society  to  a 
degree  that  seemed  to  me  extravagant 
Though  I  loved  Dora  myself,  I  never 
wondered  that  she  preferred  him.  I  have 
myself  felt  vaguely  the  charm  of  his  per- 
sonality. This  personality  pervaded  all 
he  did.  His  views  on  every  subject  were 
original,  the  direct  result  of  his  own  con- 
clusions and  no  reflection  of  other  men's. 
Therefore,  to  a  woman  weary  of  the  drift- 
ing commonplaces  of  society,  his  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  of  thought  and  speech 
must  have  been  intensely  refreshing.  He 
also  put  his  opinions  into  practice  more 
than  most  men  do.  This  in  itself  must 
make  the  life  of  any  woman  who  lived 
with  him  no  easy  one  ;  but  a  brave  woman 
was  likely  to  love  him  all  the  better  for 
that.  He  seldom  spoke  of  himself,  but 
when  he  did  it  was  without  those  little 
disguises  which  are  common  in  society. 
He  could  afford  to  do  without  them.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  thoughts  that  were 
mean  or  evil.  His  ideals  were  high,  his 
impulses  generous.  And  so,  with  a  timid- 
ity unlike  her  frank  pleasantness  to  others, 
she  encouraged  him  and  sought  to  know 
him  better;  and  before  she  quite  knew 
him,  or  was  sure  what  she  meant  herself, 
she  found  herself  pledged  to  a  passionate 
devotion  which  life  alone  could  end,  which 
was,  henceforth,  all  her  life  to  her. 

She  had  meant  it  to  be,  in  any  case,  only 
a  part  of  her  life,  to  help  her  with  other 
duties  and  ambitions  ;  but  Ronald,  when 
he  accepted  her  love,  demanded  also  the 
absorption  of  her  thoughts,  her  desires, 
her  plans,  her  affections,  her  convictions, 
into  his  own.    He  gave  her  in  return  a 
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passionate  tenderness,  admiration,  and 
gratitude  which  were,  I  suppose,  a  suffi- 
cient reward  for  anything  that  she  might 
sacrifice  to  him. 

At  any  rate  she  was  very  happy,  hap- 
pier than  I  could  have  made  her,  though 
I  should  have  loved  her  in  a  different  way. 
But  her  life  henceforth  was  not  one  of 
roses.  They  were  engaged  for  five  years. 
The  first  year  Ronald  spent  in  England, 
the  next  four  were  passed  in  Australia, 
where  he  accepted  an  appointment  on 
which  he  hoped  in  time  to  be  able  to 
marry.  I  believe  that,  if  he  had  followed 
a  mode  of  life  which  was  personally  more 
distasteful  to  him,  he  might  have  remained 
in  England  and  married  sooner ;  but  Dora 
was  satisfied  with  all  he  did.  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it,  because  she  saw  straight 
into  his  heart,  which  was  always  open  to 
her,  and  found  there  only  a  passionate 
love  for  herself  and  an  intense  determina- 
tion to  make  no  compromise  with  anything 
mean  or  ignoble. 

Dora  had  belonged  to  an  opulent  family. 
She  had  been  educated  by  a  rich  and 
childless  uncle ;  but  his  death  left  her 
penniless  and  without  many  friends.  Her 
worldly  minded  relatives  had  been  alien- 
ated by  her  engagement  to  Ronald  Lester 

—  or  they  found  it  convenient  to  say  so  — 
and  her  uncle  had  left  his  fortune  else- 
where. If  she  had  married  according  to 
his  wishes  he  would  without  doubt  have 
provided  for  her  sufficiently.  As  it  was, 
he  left  her  to  realize  the  full  consequences 
of  her  obstinacy,  as  he  had  considered  it, 
and  she  was  glad  to  accept  the  situation 
as  governess  which  some  one  offered  to 
her  after  his  death.  I  had  a  home  which 
she  might  have  shared,  and  at  the  time 
there  was  a  rumor  that  her  engagement 
had  been  broken  off.  I  therefore  ventured 
to  come  forward  and  speak  for  myself. 

She  was  angry  at  first,  but  when  I  told 
her  of  the  rumor  she  forgave  me.  She 
looked  at  me  with  her  large,  dark  eyes, 
and  said  softly,  *4  But  if  it  were  broken  off, 
I  could  not  marry  anybody  else.  Do  you 
think  one  could  feel  —  that  sort  of  thing 

—  twice  over?" 

"Many  people  do,  —  most  people,"  I 
answered  her. 

**  Not  I ;  not  after  feeling  it  for  him.  If 
he  were  to  die  now  I  should  feel  the  same 
always." 

Five  years  after  they  were  first  engaged 
Dora  came  out  to  Australia  to  marry  Ro- 
nald. I  was  myself  there  at  the  time. 
There  was  quite  a  little  colony  of  us, 
for  it  included  Winny  Ranger,  formerly 
Winny  Brown,  Dora  Wyntree's  cousin  and 


school-friend.  She  was  but  a  foolish  little 
creature,  selfish,  simple,  and  pretty ;  very 
affectionate,  however,  full  of  tender  im- 
pulses and  gratitudes,  which  generally 
came  to  nothing  except  fresh  appeals. 
She  always  said  that  she  owed  everything 
to  Dora,  that  she  would  do  anything  for 
Dora,  and  I  suppose  she  meant  it.  "  Such 
a  dear  little  thing !  So  full  of  feeling  ! " 
so  her  friends  used  to  speak  of  Winny 
Brown  ;  and  her  friends  said  the  same  of 
Winny  Ranger,  who  was  now  a  widow  and 
rather  poorly  provided  for,  with  one  little 
baby  girl  to  look  after. 

Ronald  Lester  had  never  cared  for  his 
betrothed's  cousin.  The  strong  demands 
which  he  made  on  all  those  with  whom  he 
was  intimate  soon  touched  bottom  in  the 
selfishness  of  her  nature.  She  could  be 
gushingly  affectionate,  but  not  silently 
self-repressing.  Yet  he  had  always  shown 
her  a  genial  indulgence,  and  she  had  fan- 
cied herself  a  favorite  with  him.  He  ad- 
mired her  beauty,  liked  her  caressing 
flattery,  and  showed  her  a  sort  of  play- 
ful attention  in  those  early  days  when 
he  avoided  Dora.  Therefore  Winny  was 
astonished  when  the  engagement  was  first 
announced.  "  Why,  I  thought  he  admired 
a**/ "she  said.  *•  He  positively  seemed 
to  hate  you.  Are  you  sure  there  is  not  a 
mistake?"  She  became  convinced,  in 
time,  that  there  was  no  mistake,  and  her 
own  heart  was  not  touched  at  all ;  though 
she  would  willingly  have  married  Ronald, 
out  of  vain  delight  that  so  serious  a  man 
should  become  her  captive. 

Presently  she  fell  in  love,  after  her  own 
light  fashion,  with  that  young  scapegrace, 
Fred  Ranger.  Her  own  people  opposed 
the  match ;  she  had  secret  meetings,  tried 
to  run  away  with  him,  and  got  herself  into 
much  trouble  and  disgrace.  Dora  helped 
her  out  of  her  difficulties,  persuaded  her 
to  a  more  discreet  patience,  used  on  her 
behalf  a  diplomacy  which  she  never  prac- 
tised for  herself ;  and  so  arranged  every- 
thing that  the  marriage  was  permitted,  a 
small  portion  was  handed  over  to  Winny, 
and  an  appointment  was  found  for  Fred, 
by  Ronald's  influence,  in  the  same  house 
which  employed  Ronald  himself.  Fred 
Ranger  took  his  young  wife  out  to  Aus- 
tralia and  died  shortly  afterwards,  leaving 
her  only  the  small  fortune  which  had 
been  her  own  marriage  portion. 

As  a  widow  she  was  as  gay  and  as  affec- 
tionate as  ever,  particularly  kind  to  Ro- 
nald "  for  Dora's  sake,"  and  it  was  to  ber 
house  that  Dora  went  out  to  be  married. 
I  had  tired  of  England  long  before,  and 
had,  somehow  or  other,  drifted  out  to  the 
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same  place.  I  had  spent  some  time  in 
travel  and  bad  qualified  myself  for  vari- 
ous journeys  of  exploration  by  attending 
some  medical  lectures  and  going,  so  far 
as  I  could  without  taking  a  degree,  into 
hospital  and  medical  work  before  I  left 
England.  The  sort  of  knowledge  thus 
obtained  I  had  found  useful  to  me  in  many 
ways.  When  I  came  across  Ronald  Les- 
ter he  invited  me  to  stay  with  him,  and  a 
sort  of  curiosity  that  I  had  about  him 
made  me  glad  to  do  so.  I  wondered  how, 
since  he  cared  so  much  for  Dora,  he  could 
contrive  to  live  without  her;  but  I  soon 
became  convinced  that  he  was  quite  as 
much  in  love  with  her  as  ever.  He  was 
holding  himself  in  hand  with  a  sort  of  fiery 
patience  which  was  strange  to  me ;  the 
thought  of  her  seemed  to  possess  his  life, 
yet  he  never  seemed  to  have  supposed  it 
possible  to  sacrifice  other  aims  to  secure 
her  sooner.  When  once,  however,  the 
marriage  was  settled  and  she  was  coming 
out  to  him,  his  feeling  for  her  seemed  to 
leap  out  of  the  strong  restraint  he  had  put 
upon  it. 

" To  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  lived 
without  her  all  these  years,  and  known  that 
she  was  in  the  same  world,  not  another ! 
If  I  had  thought  about  it  I  suppose  I  could 
not  have  done  it.  Now  I  can  dare  to 
think.  In  another  week  she  will  be  here, 
and  then,  nothing  but  death,  nothing  but 
death,  can  part  us  any  more  1 "  He  rose, 
stretched  himself  with  the  air  of  a  man 
breaking  loose  from  a  long  restraint  put 
upon  himself;  then  he  went  out  to  the 
sunset,  behind  which,  somewhere,  she 
sailed  towards  him.  It  was  strange  to 
me  to  hear  him  speak  so  unreservedly,  and 
he  never  did  it  again ;  but  even  then  I 
noticed  that  he  thought  of  his  own  loss, 
and  not  of  what  she  had  felt  all  these  long 
and  lonely  years. 

II. 

If  there  was  in  the  worla  any  man  on 
whose  honor  and  faithfulness  a  woman 
might  fully  rely,  1  should  have  said  that 
man  was  Ronald  Lester.  Little  as  I  liked 
him  in  some  ways,  I  could  have  trusted 
him  as  completely  as  —  more  completely 
than  —  myself.  His  nature  seemed  less 
open  to  indirect  temptation ;  any  breach 
of  confidence  seemed  to  be  impossible  to 
him.  It  remains  then  a  terrible  mystery 
to  me  that  for  such  a  man  such  a  fate 
should  have  been  held  in  reserve. 

I  had  read  of  similar  things  before.  I 
knew  of  the  man  who  was  so  affected  by 
a  bullet  in  his  brain  that  for  half  the 
months  of  his  life  be  was  a  thief  and  a  liar, 


the  other  half  a  good  and  honest  fellow. 
I  knew  of  the  gin  whom  an  attack  of  ill- 
ness reduced  to  childishness,  so  that  she 
began  to  live  and  learn  again,  forgetting 
her  past ;  until  a  second  and  crueller  at- 
tack restored  her  strangely  to  her  old  self, 
to  find  that,  in  the  years  she  had  lost,  all 
her  life  had  altered,  and  her  lover  had  long 
before  married  another  woman.  1  knew 
of  these  things ;  but  we  do  not  expect  such 
horrors  to  come  into  our  own  lives.  Some- 
how we,  and  those  we  love,  are  (according 
to  our  expectations)  to  be  exempt  from  the 
more  terrible  afflictions  of  our  race.  "  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  O  Lord,"  we  cry, 
"  may  these  things  come ! "  And  sud- 
denly they  are  with  us,  and  of  us,  and  are 
ourselves,  and  we  awake  to  know  the 
whole  horror  of  that  which  was  but  a  word 
and  a  name  to  us. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  Dora  Wyntree 
had  one  happy  evening  after  she  landed 
in  Australia.  Ronald  met  her  and  took 
her  to  her  cousins,  and  when  he  came 
back  to  me  at  night  he  had  the  air  of  a 
man  who  has  been  in  Paradise.  "She  is 
more  beautiful  than  ever,"  he  said  to  me. 
"  If  I  had  seen  her  often  1  could  never 
have  waited  here." 

They  were  to  be  married  in  a  few  days. 
If  they  had  been  married  at  once,  I 
suppose  the  circumstances  that  followed 
must  have  been  different,  but  how  dif- 
ferent I  cannot  say.  The  morning  after 
Doras  arrival  Ronald  met  with  a  bad  acci- 
dent He  was  thrown  from  the  horse  he 
was  riding,  his  foot  was  entangled  in  the 
stirrup,  and  he  was  dragged  along  a  rough 
road  for  some  distance  oef ore  be  could  be 
rescued.  He  was  taken  up  unconscious 
and  carried  to  Mrs.  Ranger's  to  be  nursed. 
There  was  a  young  surgeon  in  the  place 
who  was  called  in  to  attend  him.  He 
pronounced  the  injury  to  the  head  serious, 
but  was  very  hopeful  of  recovery,  and 
congratulated  us  all  on  the  fact  that  the 
patient  could  have  the  care  of  his  future 
wife,  evidently  a  born  nurse. 

I  did  not  myself  see  Ronald  for  some 
days.  He  was  quite  unconscious  at  first 
and  afterwards  was  kept  very  quiet.  Win- 
ny,  however,  gave  good  accounts  of  him. 
She  had  begun  to  sit  with  him  a  little  in 
the  daytime,  while  Dora  rested,  and  she 
thought  that  he  was  coming  round  very 
nicely.  So  did  the  young  doctor.  I  only 
saw  Dora  once  or  twice  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  she  seemed  to  me  anxious  and 
tired. 

A  private. engagement  of  my  own  called 
me  away  for  some  days,  and  when  I  re* 
turned  —  for  a  brief  interval  only  —  I  was 
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told  that  Mr,  Lester  was  recovering  rap- 
idly and  would  soon  be  quite  strong  again. 
I  was  therefore  surprised  to  get  a  note 
from  Dora  Wyntree  asking  if  I  would 
call  and  see  her  soon,  as  she  wished  to 
consult  me  on  a  point  of  importance.  I 
was  the  only  old  friend  who  was  near  her, 
she  wrote,  and  my  medical  knowledge 
might  help  her.  I  went  at  once  to  Mrs. 
Ranger's,  and  was  received  by  Mrs.  Ran- 
ger herself. 

"Oh,  he's  doing  beautifully,"  she  said 
to  me,  "  only  he's  very  irritable  sometimes. 
Convalescents  are,  you  know.  And  some- 
how Dora  does  not  manage  him  now ;  she 
who  was  always  called  such  a  good  nurse. 
She  misunderstands  and  vexes  him.  He 
gets  on  much  better  with  me.  I  take 
things  more  lightly,  you  see.  And  so  I 
am  a  great  deal  with  him  now.  The  mar- 
riage ?  Oh,  we  don't  speak  of  that  just 
fet.  I  will  send  Dora  to  you.  I  think 
her  quite  unreasonably  anxious.  Do  tell 
her  to  take  things  easily." 

When  Dora  came  I  could  see  that  she 
was  not  taking  things  easily,  though  she 
took  them  quietly. 

44 1  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said. 
"  I  want  you  to  see  him.  You  have  known 
him  a  long  time.  You  will  tell  me  if  he 
seems  the  same  ;  or  if  the  difference  was 
there  —  before." 

44  What  difference  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

44 1  cannot  tell  you.  No  one  else  sees 
it  They  seem  even  to  like  him  better. 
But  he  seems  to  me  different  —  from  what 
I  remember.  And"  —  she  said,  looking 
earnestly  at  me,  and  speaking  with  some 
hesitation  —  4tI  have  found  out  that  he 
does  not  like  me  to  be  in  the  room ;  though 
he  tries  to  hide  it  from  me.  I  distress  him, 
though  I  don't  know  why ;  so  I  go  away 
now,  and  leave  him  a  great  deal  to  Winny ." 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke.  I 
saw  that  a  great  fear  was  in  her  heart,  a 
fear  which  she  would  not  utter.  She  was 
facing  it  alone. 

44 1  will  see  him,"  I  said  to  her,  "and 
give  you  my  opinion." 

My  interview  with  Ronald  was  a  strange 
one.  The  seriousness  of  the  man  seemed 
gone  ;  he  spoke  lightly  and  oddly ;  but  he 
seemed  to  be  in  easy  and  pleasant  spirits, 
and  Winny  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the 
clever  things  he  said,  —  and  some  of  them 
were  really  very  clever.  I  spoke  of  Dora. 
A  look  of  distress,  even  of  perplexity, 
came  over  his  face  ;  but  he  struggled  with 
the  feeling,  whatever  it  was,  that  op- 
pressed him.  "  She  worries  herself,"  he 
said.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  her  to  take 
things  easily  —  like  Winny." 


I  had  seen  enough.  I  went  back  to 
Dora.  "  I  think  it  would  be  best  for  you 
to  go  away  for  a  time,"  I  told  her. 

"For  his  sake?" 

"For  the  sake  of  both  of  you.  His 
mind  will  recover  its  tone  most  quickly  in 
that  way,  and  without  any  effort  Effort 
is  bad  for  him." 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  looked  at 
the  table-cloth  but  answered  nothing. 

"Do  not  take  it  too  seriously,"  I  said 
to  her.  "  We  must  give  him  a  little  time, 
and  it  will  be  all  right.  This  sort  of 
thing  is  not  unusual.  He  has  had  a  bad 
accident  and  has  not  quite  got  over  it." 

44  But  the  others?" 

44  The  others  see  nothing ;  but  you  were 
right.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  to  me.  Now 
do  as  I  tell  you." 

She  did  not  rebel ;  and  I  cannot  think 
even  now  that  I  made  a  mistake.  She 
would  have  gone  through  worse  trials, 
bitterer  humiliations,  if  she  had  remained 
with  him.  A  lady,  who  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  who  lived  at  some  distance, 
invited  her  to  go  to  her  for  rest  and 
change  of  air  for  a  short  time;  and  she 
went. 

I  did  not  see  the  parting.  I  suppose 
it  was  a  strange  one.  On  one  side  a  hid- 
den tragedy,  on  the  other  a  light  and  cas- 
ual farewell.  And  Winny,  as  spectator, 
laughed  and  was  very  gay. 

It  was  some  weeks  afterwards,  that  I 
(who  was  again  up  country,  engaged  on 
my  own  enterprises)  received  another 
summons  from  Dora.  She  was  still  stay- 
ing with  the  friend  with  whom  I  had 
placed  her. 

44  It  was  foolish  perhaps  to  ask  you  to 
come,"  she  said,  so  soon  as  I  saw  her  — 
for  there  was  no  one  else  present  at  the 
interview  —  "  but  I  thought  I  should  like 
you  just  to  know  —  you  have  been  a  very 
good  friend  to  me — and  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  could  write  it.  They  are  to  be  mar- 
ried very  soon." 

"They?    Who?" 

44  Ronald  and  Winny." 

44  The  —  scoundrel !  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  urged  piteously,  "  not 
Ronald  !  He  cannot  help  it.  You  know 
that." 

44  Then  Mrs.  Ranger  must  be  mad." 

44  No.  She  does  not  understand.  I  do 
not  think  she  could.  She  says  that  he 
is  very  fond  of  her ;  that  he  always  pre- 
ferred her  —  really;  but  he  tried  to  like 
me,  because  I  seemed  good  and  could 
help  him  in  what  he  wanted  to  do.  But 
now  he  knows  —  this  illness  and  the  way 
she  nursed  him — and  the  way  I  nursed 
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him —  have  shown  him  that  —  the  other 
thing  —  would  have  made  him  very  un- 


hid she  believes  all  this  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  I 
asked,  "  Has  he  no  conscience  left  ?  " 

"  Ob,  yes.  But  he  cannot  help  it ;  and 
I  —  I  have  made  it  easy  to  him." 

There  was  the  whole  situation  in  a  nut- 
shell. He  could  no  longer  help  it;  and 
so  she  had  made  it  easy  to  him. 

But  I  protested  against  the  situation. 
44  This  state  of  things  is  only  temporary," 
I  said,  "he  will  probably, in  time,  become 
just  what  he  once  was.  It  is  shocking 
that  he  should  take  an  irretrievable  step 
now.  He  could  not  do  it  if  Mrs.  Ranger 
had  been  true  to  you  and  herself." 

44  She  believes  him,"  said  Dora  simply, 
"  and  I  think  he  is  very  urgent." 

In  this  case  he  was,  I  believe,  very 
urgent  He  was  not  sure  of  himself,  did 
not  understand  himself,  and  could  not  bear 
to  wait.  He  wanted  to  escape  at  once 
from  his  serious  past  into  a  light  and  easy 
present  which  suited  his  altered  tempera- 
ment Effort  and  endurance  — once  his 
second  nature  —  had  now  become  intoler- 
able to  him;  and  the  presence  of  those 
who  might  expect  him  to  be  strong  and 
endure,  was  for  the  time  intolerable  too. 

He  did  not  like  to  see  me,  but  I  made 
a  point  of  visiting  him  once  before  his 
marriage,  and  of  urging  delay.  I  did  not 
do  it  for  Dora's  sake  ;  she  had  made  me 
promise  that  I  would  not.  It  was  on  other 
grounds  that  I  protested  against  the  mar- 
riage ;  but  I  only  made  Lester  very  angry. 
He  assured  me  that  he  was  doing  the 
wisest  thing,  the  best  for  everybody.  "  I 
very  nearly  ruined  my  own  happiness," 
he  said,  "and  Dora's  as  well,  by  mistaking 
a  sort  of  intellectual  sympathy  for  per- 
sonal love.  She  would  have  been  misera- 
ble as  my  wife.  She  sees  that  now,  and 
is  glad  to  be  free." 

Still  I  urged  delay. 

44  There  is  every  reason  against  it,"  he 
saicfc  "  Winny  wants  looking  after  ;  and 
when  she  is  my  wife  she  can  look  after 
Dora,  and  be  a  friend  to  her.  That  is 
what  I  want.  Dora  would  be  very  lonely, 
you  know,  otherwise." 

And  so  they  were  married;  but  the 
promised  friendship  was  ineffectual. 
Winny  had  plenty  to  absorb  her  in  other 
ways,  and  somehow  Ronald's  money  did 
not  now  go  so  far  as  before.  He  was  easy 
and  extravagant,  as  was  his  wife.  He 
became  a  brilliant  talker,  but  rather  a  care- 
less worker.    He  took  everything  pleas- 
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antly  and  lightly ;  he  became  very  popular 
socially,  a  charming  acquaintance  for  all, 
a  real  friend  to  none.  Yet  some  people 
thought  him  improved,  especially  Winny. 
She  said  he  was  so  clever,  everybody  told 
her  so ;  but  his  temper  was  odd  and  capri- 
cious ;  home  life  did  not  suit  him ;  it  was 
almost  necessary  for  them  to  visit  a  good 
deal,  whether  they  could  afford  it  or  not. 

Meanwhile  Dora  remained  as  a  govern- 
ess where  she  had  gone  as  a  friend.  She 
had  a  hard  life  of  it;  the  ladv  of  the 
bouse  fell  into  ill-health,  the  children  were 
naughty,  and  there  was  far  too  much  work 
thrown  upon  Dora's  hands.  She  did  not 
wish,  however,  to  return  to  England.  She 
had  gone  away  to  be  married,  and  the 
thought  of  such  a  return  was  naturally 
painful  to  her.  So  she  stayed  where  she 
was.  I  saw  her  from  time  to  time;  but 
she  never  asked  me  news  of  the  Lesters, 
and  I  believe  that  Winny  soon  gave  up 
writing  to  her.  Winny's  temper  was  get- 
ting spoilt  by  contact  with  a  nature  she 
did  not  understand ;  she  had,  besides,  her 
sickly  little  girl  to  take  up  much  of  her 
time. 

At  last  this  sort  of  life  came  to  an  end. 
The  lady  who  was  Dora's  friend  and  the 
mother  of  her  pupils  died ;  the  children 
were  sent  away  to  school,  and  Dora  deter- 
mined to  go  back  to  England.  Perhaps 
she  thought  she  was  old  enough  not  to 
mind  the  strange  humiliation  of  her  re- 
turn; perhaps  the  past  seemed  now  far 
enough  behind  her  to  be  faced  even  in  the 
land  of  her  happiest  memories.  I  had 
always  kept  a  sort  of  guardianship  over 
her  from  a  distance.  Once  more  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  her  to  marry  me,  but  she 
answered:  *4No,  no;  I  belong  to  him  — 
not  to  Winny's  husband,  but  the  Ronald 
that  used  to  be.  He  never  wronged  me. 
I  am  as  much  his  widow  as  if  he  had  died 
then.  I  shall  never  change.  If  this  ter- 
rible thing  had  happened  to  me  instead  of 
to  him,  he  would  have  been  faithful  to  me, 
whatever  I  did.  I  will  be  true  to  him." 
This  was  indeed  the  strangest  instance  of 
faith  in  the  face  of  fact  that  I  had  ever 
come  across ;  and  yet,  I  think,  she  was 
right.  The  one  most  cruelly  wronged  of 
all  of  us  was  Ronald ;  but  fate,  and  not 
she,  had  wronged  him. 

ill. 
If  Dora  went  to  England,  however,  I 
must  go  too,  and  I  took  passage  in  the 
same  vessel.  She  showed  as  much  confi- 
dence in  my  friendship  as  in  Ronald's 
blameless  faithfulness,  letting  roe  act  as  a 
sort  of  elderly  kinsman  to  her ;  but  I  was 
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really  very  little  older  than  herself,  no 
older  at  all  than  Ronald.  He,  however, 
with  all  his  seriousness,  had  always  pos- 
sessed the  enchanting  and  fervid  quality 
of  youth,  and  this  was  denied  to  me  ;  per- 
haps this  was  why  women  trusted,  but  did 
not  love  me. 

It  was  with  a  great  shock  of  surprise 
that  I  discovered,  when  we  were  already 
on  board  the  vessel,  that  the  Lesters  were 
to  be  our  fellow-passengers  to  England.  I 
had  seen  little  of  them  for  some  time,  and 
it  appeared  that  they  had  come  away  at  the 
last  quite  suddenly.  Ronald  had  lost  his 
appointment,  so  Winny  told  me,  but  she 
did  not  regret  it;  he  would  do  so  much 
better  in  England;  I  gathered  from  her 
also  that  they  had  lived  beyond  their 
means,  and  were  much  in  debt ;  and  I  dis- 
covered afterwards  that  her  own  small  por- 
tion had  gone  with  the  rest  She  told  me 
that  Ronald  had  been  very  strange  lately, 
and  restless;  he  wanted  to  get  away  to 
new  places.  When  I  saw  him  he  looked 
to  me  like  a  haunted  man ;  his  old  self  had 
been  gradually  coming  to  life  and  torment- 
ing him.  He  dared  not  face  the  look  of 
it,  and  was  trying  to  escape  from  it.  He 
passed  over  his  difficulties,  however,  with 
an  air  of  bravado,  very  unlike  his  old  char- 
acter. When  he  and  Dora  met  face  to  face 
for  the  first  time,  after  those  long  years,  I 
saw  a  look  of  absolute  horror  in  his  eyes, 
as  if  the  past  confronted  him  like  a  spec- 
tre. But  she  smiled  gently,  and  put  out 
her  hand,  and  he  immediately  recovered 
himself.  He  spoke  to  her  then  with  an 
exaggerated  air  of  friendliness  and  ease, 
and  turned  aside  to  talk  to  her.  She  leaned 
over  the  bulwarks  and  looked  at  the  water, 
and  I  heard  their  conversation.  I  suppose 
that  to  strangers  there  would  have  been 
nothing  at  all  distasteful  in  what  he  said. 
Most  persons  would  have  pronounced  him 
a  clever  but  rather  egotistic  man.  To  her 
I  know  that  there  were  a  lightness  and 
unreality  in  his  manner  and  conversation 
which  pained  her  inexpressibly.  She  an- 
swered him  quietly  and  composedly,  but  I 
know  that  she  was  glad  when  he  went 
away.  She  remained  where  she  was  then, 
and  did  not  look  round ;  but  when  1  went 
to  her,  the  hand  which  she  took  away  from 
her  eyes  (as  if  she  had  been  shading  them 
from  the  sun)  was  wet  with  tears.  That 
was  the  only  time  that  I  ever  saw  her  weep 
for  her  trouble ;  and  it  was  for  the  change 
in  him,  not  for  the  loss  to  her. 

She  kept  almost  entirely  in  her  own 
cabin  after  that,  pleading  sickness.  Winny 
was  also  very  much  occupied  with  her 
li  ttle  gi  rl,  who  was  very  si  ck.    I  saw  a  good 
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deal  of  Ronald,  and  noticed  how  restless 
and  excited,  how  impatient  and  irritable 
he  was.  The  ship  seemed  too  small  for 
him,  its  pace  too  slow.  Sometimes  he 
avoided  me,  sometimes  he  sought  me  out 
half  defiantly. 

Then  we  encountered  a  great  storm, 
from  which  the  ship  came  out  water- 
logged, a  drifting  wreck.  After  that  there 
were  dreadful  days  of  heat  and  calm ;  the 
sea  shone  and  the  sun  burned,  and  the 
heart  sickened  with  hope  delayed.  The 
men  worked  at  the  pumps,  and  we  all 
watched  for  a  sail.  We  were  far  from 
land,  but  we  might  keep  up  for  some  days 
yet,  the  captain  said,  if  we  had  quiet 
weather.  Meanwhile  we  slowly  drifted, 
and  we  hoped  that  we  were  drifting  land- 
wards. 

Winny's  little  girl  was  very  ill,  and  her 
mother  rarely  left  her.  Ronald  showed 
himself  always  more  excited  and  impatient 
of  inactivity.  His  wife  told  me  that  he 
hardly  slept  at  all,  and  begged  me  to  give 
him  a  sedative.  I  did  so  at  last ;  but  the 
result  was  unfortunate,  for  the  medicine 
made  him  more  wakeful  still ;  and  the  next 
day,  which  was  one  of  fiery  heat,  found 
him  worse  than  ever.  He  would  not  be 
advised  or  controlled ;  he  exposed  himself 
with  mad  imprudence  to  the  whole  force 
of  the  sun,  and  by  night  time  he  was,  not 
at  all  to  my  astonishment,  struck  down  by 
some  strange  illness,  whether  a  form  of 
sunstroke  or  of  brain  fever  I  could  not  tell. 
He  was  at  first  unconscious,  then  wildly 
delirious,  and  knew  no  one.  His  wife 
could  not  leave  her  little  girl,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  have  some  help.  Dora  offered 
hers.  He  did  not  recognize  her,  and  in 
the  distracted  state  of  every  one  on  board 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any 
one  else  fit  for  the  work.  I  think  she 
was  glad  to  have  it,  and  I  was  glad  to 
give  it  to  her.  So  we  nursed  him  to- 
gether, she  and  I,  for  more  than  one  day 
and  night ;  while  the  ship  drifted,  drifted, 
and  the  captain  said  we  drew  nearer  land. 
Ronald  talked  wildly  of  the  long  past, 
when  he  was  a  boy  at  school;  of  his 
mother  and  his  sisters;  but  of  Winny  or 
of  Dora  he  said  not  a  word. 

At  last  there  came  a  night  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him  ob- 
servantly. I  saw  the  look  and  knew  that 
a  change  had  come.  This  was  the  old 
Ronald  that  we  had  known.  In  the  mystic 
land  in  which  he  had  wandered  he  had 
somehow  come  across  the  lost  tracks  and 
followed  them.  How  could  we  welcome 
him  back  to  a  world  which  was  no  longer 
the  same  ? 
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"  Dora ! "  he  murmured, "  Dora !  " 
She  turned  her  startled  gaze  to  mine 
(for  she  stood  beside  his  bed),  and  I  looked 
at  her  imperatively.    She  understood  what 
I  meant  to  say,  and  obeyed  me. 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  am  here,  Ronald." 
"  I   knew,"  he    murmured,  "  that   you 
.  would    be   here.    Through  all    the    evil 
dreams  I  knew  that  you  waited  for  me  at 
the  end.    Give  me  your  hand." 

I  had  drawn  silently  nearer  to  her.  Now 
I  whispered,  "  Do  whatever  he  asks  you. 
He  will  soon  fall  asleep,  and  then  you  shall 

go." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  clasped 
it  in  both  his  own.  Then  his  eyes  closed, 
he  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  But'she  gazed 
at  me  imploringly.  "Do  not  go  away," 
she  whispered. 

That  was  indeed  a  strange  night  for  me 
and  for  her ;  for  him  it  was,  I  think,  a 
happy  one.  He  spoke  now  and  then  ;  and 
she  answered  him  in  her  soft,  clear  tones, 
for  he  would  not  be  satisfied  otherwise. 
"  It  is  beautiful  to  hear  your  voice  in  the 
darkness,"  he  said  ;  "  it  comes  to  me  like 
something  1  have  waited  a  lifetime  for. 
Speak  to  me  again.  Tell  me  you  are  here." 
And  she  answered  him  softly,  but  dis- 
tinctly, "  I  am  here."  She  kept  her  head 
bent ;  I  could  not  see  her  face  in  the  dim 
light ;  I  knew  not  what  great  force  of  self- 
repression  she  was  using ;  but  her  voice 
was  clear  enough.  And  yet  how  strange  it 
was  to  hear  the  things  he  said  to  her,  and  to 
know  the  truth  !  1  had  no  right  to  hear 
them ;  but  if  I  had  gone  away  she  would 
not  have  stayed.  So  I  had  to  endure  it. 
I  suppose  that  what  she  endured  was 
worse.  He  spoke  to  her  as  her  lover,  to 
whom  she  was  to  be  married  in  a  few  days ; 
and  she  knew  that  he  had  been  for  years 
the  husband  of  another  woman. 

What  he  said  was  I  suppose  much  what 
every  passionate  lover  says  to  his  mistress, 
but  there  was  an  intensity  in  his  voice 
which  affected  even  me.  I  did  not  won- 
der that  she  had  given  her  heart  to  him 
in  the  past.  He  seemed  at  last  a  little 
dissatisfied  with  her  gentle  reticence,  and 
asked,  "Is  any  one  else  here  ? "  I  an- 
swered, "  I  am  here.  You  have  been  very 
ill,  and  I  have  been  helping  to  nurse  you." 
"Oh,"  he  murmured,  "I  have  been  ill. 
That  accounts  for  many  things.  But  for 
that  we  should  have  been  married  already ; 
should  we  not,  Dora?  And  I  have  had 
strange  dreams.  Now  I  can  sleep  quietly, 
;  having  heard  your  dear  voice  in  the  dark- 
i  ness.    Kiss  me,  darling,  and  go  and  rest." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment;  then  she 
bent  over  him  and  touched  his  lips  lightly 
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with  hers.  But  he  put  out  his  arms  —  I 
could  see  this,  because  the  cabin  was  not 
dark,  as  he  said,  only  dimly  lighted  —  and 
strained  her  to  his  heart  in  a  long  and 
close  embrace.  She  rose  to  her  feet  as 
he  released  her,  and  I  saw  that  a  strong 
shudder  went  through  her  whole  frame ; 
otherwise  she  stood  quite  still  and  silent. 
I  was  afraid  that  I  had  demanded  too 
much  from  her ;  but  I  saw  that  in  a  mo- 
ment she  had  recovered  herself,  and  with 
a  quiet  step  she  left  the  cabin.  She  said 
no  word  to  me. 

I  waited  beside  him  until  he  fell  asleep, 
and  then  I  went  to  seek  her,  having  some 
vague  fears  on  her  behalf.  As  I  did  so  I 
passed  the  cabin  where  Winny  slept  with 
her  child.  The  door  was  open,  and  she 
was  talking  to  it  rather  fretfully.  "  Is  he 
better?  "  she  asked  as  she  heard  me ;  and 
I  answered  yes,  which  seemed  to  satisfy 
her. 

When  I  came  to  the  door  of  Dora's 
cabin  all  seemed  dark  and  silent.  Stretch- 
ing out  my  hand  to  knock  I  found  that  the 
latch  had  been  injured  in  the  storm ;  there 
was  no  real  fastening,  and  the  door  swung 
open  before  me.  There  was  a  dim  light 
within  by  which  I  could  see  Dora.  She 
lay  on  the  floor  on  her  face  with  her  head 
on  her  arms,  as  still  as  if  she  were  dead. 
There  was  something  shocking  to  me  in 
the  abandonment  of  her  attitude,  as  if  at 
last  her  grief  had  beaten  her  to  the  earth 
and  she  could  no  longer  hold  up  against 
it  But  she  was  very  quiet ;  not  a  tremor 
ran  through  her  white  fingers,  which  were 
clasped  beneath  her  head  upon  the  floor. 
I  closed  the  door  softly  and  went.  No 
one  could  help  her  or  comfort  her.  She 
must  bear  and  conquer  her  trouble  alone. 

Ronald  slept  so  well  and  so  naturally 
that  towards  morning  I  ventured  to  leave 
him  and  to  go  up  on  deck.  The  sea  was 
still.  At  last,  far  off,  was  a  glimpse  of 
land. 

Presently  Dora  joined  me.  She  was 
carefully  dressed  and  quite  composed. 
There  was  even  a  smile  on  her  face  as 
she  pointed  to  the  distant  shore.  "  After 
all,"  she  said,  "  we  are  going  to  be  saved." 

I  looked  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  ask  her,  "  Do  you 
want  to  be  saved  ?  "  But  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  speak  so  in  the  face  of  her 
courage. 

As  I  stood  with  her  there,  still  talking 
of  the  chance  of  reaching  shore,  an  un- 
foreseen circumstance  happened.  Ronald 
Lester,  fully  dressed,  but  walking  a  little 
uncertainly,  and  looking  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self,  came  up  on  deck  and  joined 
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us.  I  had  expected  to  keep  him  below, 
and  I  had  intended  to  inform  him,  as 
judiciously  as  possible,  of  his  present  sit- 
uation before  he  saw  either  Winny  or 
Dora.  Now  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 
Dora  turned  a  little  paler  —  she  had  never 
much  color  now,  though  she  kept  her 
beauty  wonderfully  —  and  looked  down  at 
the  water. 

"I  am  better,"  said  Ronald,  "so  I  got 
up.  I  wanted  to  see  —  Dora."  He  looked 
round  him  with  a  little  bewilderment  and 
a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  It  struck  me 
that  he  was  relieved  when  he  saw  no  one 
else  near  us. 

"  I  suppose  I  have  been  ill  for  some 
time,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "for  some  time." 

"  And  things  have  probably  happened 
which  I  do  not  remember  yet  r  " 

"  Many  things." 

He  looked  very  much  troubled,  but 
gathered  himself  together,  as  it  were,  and 
replied :  "  Ah,  well,  they  can  wait  I  need 
not  understand  it  all  just  yet.  I  am  here, 
and  Dora  is  here  "  —  his  look  at  her  ex- 
pressed everything  it  could  do  as  he  said 
this  —  "so  the  rest  matters  very  little. 
It  seems  odd  that  you  should  have  brought 
me  to  sea  when  I  was  ill.  I  remember 
the  beginning  of  an  accident.  I  suppose 
you  thought  that  change  of  air  —  "  He 
seemed  half  afraid  to  proceed  further,  yet 
anxious  to  know  more.  I  did  not  answer 
him,  and  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject  of 
his  accident,  but  asked, "  Have  we  been 
shipwrecked?" 

"  We  are  quite  disabled,  and  half  full  of 
water.  We  can  hardly  keep  afloat  a  couple 
of  hours  longer.  But  the  boats  are  being 
got  ready,  and  we  are  near  enough  land  to 
reach  it. 

"Are  there  many  women  and  children 
on  board?"  His  air  of  curiosity  was 
blended  with  anxiety.  What  did  he  dread 
to  hear  ?  Did  his  dreams  haunt  him  pain- 
fully? "Some  women  and  children,"  I 
answered,  not  daring  to  speak  of  Winny 
and  the  little  girl.  Surely  he  would  re- 
member them  presently.  Dora  looked 
ever  at  the  sea.  If  he  would  remember  it 
would  save  us  both  much  trouble.  I  can- 
not say  how  much  time  passed  while  we 
stood  there.  For  once  1  felt  paralyzed. 
The  situation  overpowered  me ;  and  Dora 
expected  me  to  act.  A  strange  lassitude  of 
content  rested  upon  Ronald.  He  seemed 
to  have  got  back,  a  broken  man  indeed, 
but  himself  as  he  used  to  be,  into  a  haven 
left  long  ago.  The  mere  fact  of  Dora's 
presence  was  sufficient  for  him.  He  pre- 
ferred, apparently,  to  ask  no  more. 


Meanwhile  the  deck  had  become  a  busy 
scene.  The  boats  were  being  prepared, 
the  passengers  were  crowding  forward, 
eager  to  take  their  places.  At  last  I  saw 
Winny,  with  an  anxious  face,  and  her 
child  —  a  heavy  weight  for  her  now  —  in 
ber  arms,  coming  towards  us. 

"  Are  you  so  much  better,  Ronald  ?  " 
she  cried.  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad.  But  why 
does  nobody  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  I  thought 
Dora  would  come,  or  somebody." 

Ronald  looked  at  me  oddly. 

"  Who  is  the  little  girl  ?  "  he  said.  "  I 
seem  to  remember  her  in  my  dream.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  dream." 

I  went  to  Winny,  intending  to  lead  her 
away.  The  foolish  thought  that  she  had 
no  right  there,  that  she  was  an  intruder, 
was  in  my  mind.  But  she  would  not  be 
so  taken  possession  of  by  me.  "  We  must 
go  in  the  first  boat,"  she  protested ;  "  but 
Ronald  must  go  with  us.  Why  does  be 
not  come  ?  " 

"  He  is  ill,"  I  answered  promptly. 
"  Take  your  child  and  go  forward.  I  will 
look  after  him." 

She  was  reluctant  to  go,  afraid  to  stay ; 
but  she  moved  away.  I  ought  to  have 
been  more  sorry  for  the  poor  woman  than 
I  was. 

Dora  turned  now  to  Ronald  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face.  "  I  think  you  ought 
to  go  and  look  after  her  if  you  are  able," 
she  said  gently. 

"  And  leave  you  t  Why  ?  "  but  I  saw 
a  doubt,  a  dreadful  memory,  begin  to 
gather  in  his  eye. 

"  Because  she  is  your  wife.  You  have 
been  ill  and  have  forgotten." 

I  saw  then  that  I  ought  not  to  have  left 
her  to  do  this  cruel  thing;  but  I  had 
been  stupefied  before.  He  leaned  forward 
heavily  and  trembled.  "That  was  the 
dream,"  he  said ;  "  you  do  not  mean  to 
tell  me  that  it  was  true.  It  cannot  be 
true.    I  could  not  do  it." 

She  did  not  answer  him. 

"  How  long  is  it  —  since  ?  " 

"  Five  years." 

"  And  I  have  been  married  to  her  ?  " 

"  More  than  four." 

"  And  you  —  in  those  five  years  ?  " 

Her  smile  was  a  bitter-sweet  one  as  she 
answered  him,  "I  have  lived;  we  can 
none  of  us  do  more  —  or  less." 

"  It  is  impossible  ! "  he  cried.  "  She 
was  your  friend.  If  I  could  do  it,  she 
could  not." 

"She  was  not  to  blame.  You  wished  it 
very  much,"  she  answered  gently. 

"  / —  wished  it  ?  "  and  he  laughed  scorn- 
fully ;  and  yet  I  think  he  began  to  remem- 
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beritall, — but  as  if  it  had  happened  to 
another  man. 

"  No  one  was  to  blame/'  she  persisted, 
with  a  grave  sweetness,  which  seemed  to 
influence  him  and  to  calm  him  at  the  same 
time.  "Not  you,  nor  I,  nor  she.  And 
what  you  have  to  bear  I  have  borne  for  five 
years*  I  think  we  must  make  the  best  of 
it  now." 

"But  you  wronged  no  one,"  he  pro- 
tested passionately,  awaking  in  a  bewil- 
dered way  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
situation. 

"  Nor  you,"  she  answered  simply.  "  You 
never  could.  It  was  not  in  your  nature ; 
it  is  not  in  your  nature  now." 

He  listened  to  her  intently,  as  if  —  feel- 
ing so  utterly  astray  —  he  sought  guidance 
in  her  voice.  "  You  mean  that  my  duty 
is  elsewhere  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  silence  was 
expressive. 

"  And  the  little  girl  is  her  baby,  whom  I 
remember." 

Nobody  spoke.  Perhaps  his  dream 
spoke  for  us.  It  was  better  so.  Words 
seemed  impossible ;  they  meant  too  much 
and  too  little. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause, "  that  they  belong  to  me.  I 
will  go  and  put  them  in  the  boat.  Then  I 
will  come  back  to  you." 

He  seemed  gifted  with  a  new  energy,  as 
he  turned  and  walked  steadily  away.  I 
did  not  think  of  going;  I,  at  least,  be- 
longed to  Dora,  and  had  never  forfeited 
my  right  to  look  after  her. 

But  he  came  back  again  presently,  and 
waited  with  us  silently.  Not  one  of  us 
seemed  in  a  hurry  to  go.  We  were  will- 
ing to  remain  for  the  last  boat,  as  the 
others  were  launched  and  rowed  rapidly 
away  over  the  bright  sea.  It  appeared 
then  that  the  only  passengers  left  were 
Ronald,  myself,  and  Dora.  Dora  had  been 
pressed  to  go  before,  but  she  gave  up  her 

?lace  to  some  one  else.  In  the  confusion 
think  that  it  was  not  quite  understood 
that  a  lady  had  been  left  behind  for  the 
last  boat.  Neither  Ronald  nor  I  urged 
her  to  do  anything  but  what  she  wished. 
If  she  preferred  to  give  the  best  chance 
of  life  to  others,  —  even  to  men,  —  I 
thought  that  she  had  the  right  to  do  it. 

And  then  it  was  discovered  that  the 
boat  left  for  us  had  been  badly  injured  in 
the  storm,  and  the  accident  had  been  over- 
looked until  now.  Already  the  other  boats 
were  far  away,  and  they  were,  besides, 
fully  laden.  Except  ourselves,  every  one 
had  been  eager  to  get  away  from  the 
doomed  ship.  Moments  were  of  value, 
and  it  would  take  long  to  repair  the  boat 
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efficiently.  It  was  a  strange  oversight 
which  had  made  this  situation  possible. 

The  captain  came  to  me,  his  face  white 
with  the  anguish  of  remorse.  "  We  will 
make  what  haste  we  can,"  he  said,'  "  but 

if  the  ship  sinks  first,  the  lady "  he 

could  not  go  on.  "  We  shall  have  to  swim 
for  it,  youlcnow." 

"  I  will  do  my  best  for  her,"  I  an- 
swered; "you  and  the  men  do  what  is 
possible  with  the  boat."  I  knew  that  my 
help  would  have  been  useless  there,  I 
should  only  have  got  in  the  way. 

Ronald  and  Dora  leant  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel  together.  They  understood 
our  position,  and  did  not  seem  afraid.  I 
lingered  near  them,  remembering  my 
promise  to  help  her.  The  conversation 
which  I  heard,  and  of  which  they  made 
no  secret,  seemed  a  continuation  of  some- 
thing that  had  been  said  before.  "  I  won- 
der what  comforted  you  most  in  all  those 
years,"  he  was  saying  to  her.    "  Duty  ?  " 

"  Duty  sometimes  means  despair,"  she 
answered  gently.  It  was  strange  to  me 
to  hear  the  hard  things  she  said  in  her 
soft  voice.  Indeed  I  thought  that  she  re- 
venged herself  in  that  last  interview  some- 
what for  her  long  silence.  Perhaps  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  speak- 
ing at  last  to  one  who  loved  and  under- 
stood her.  I  had  indeed  loved  and  under- 
stood her  all  the  time,  but  that  did  not 
appear  to  count  for  much.  As  for  him,  he 
seemed  now  to  realize  the  situation  fully. 
His  awakening  had  been  rapid  in  the  sud- 
den crisis  thrust  upon  us. 

"  I  wonder  if  life  or  death  is  before 
us  ?  "  he  said.  "  In  another  world,  at  least, 
you  will  belong  to  me." 

"  Do  you  want  another  world  ? "  she 
answered.    "  Has  not  one  been  enough  ?  " 

Hers  was  a  strange  creed,  first  learned, 
I  fancv,  from  him.  But  she  found  in  it 
that  which  a  good  woman  finds  apparently 
everywhere,  a  reason  to  love  and  to  for- 
give, a  lesson  of  patience  and  endurance 
and  faithfulness.  He  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  strong  instinct  of  rebellion  and 
indignation  against  that  hard  hand  of  fate 
which  he  had  once  declared  irresponsible 
and  inevitable. 

"I  cannot  bear  it,"  he  said  suddenly; 
and  then  he  added,  "  You  kissed  me  last 
night  in  the  cabin.  Let  me  kiss  you  again 
now.  The  ship  is  going  down  presently 
with  us  both."  But  she  shrank  away  from 
him  in  horrified  surprise.  "Who  will 
know  it  or  be  the  worse  for  it?"  he  per- 
sisted. 

"/should  know  it  and  be  the  worse  for 
it,"  she  answered. 

"  Yet  last  night " 
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"  Last  night  you  did  not  understand." 

"And  you  gave  it  to  me  as  a  sort  of 
tonic,  as  you  would  have  given  me  any 
other  medicine  that  was  ordered.  You 
are  cruel  to  me  after  all.  You  never  loved 
me  as  I  loved  you." 

"  Oh,  hush  ! "  she  said,  and  her  voice 
broke  into  a  sob  at  last.  "  After  all  these 
years,  —  when  I  have  hardly  borne  even 
to  touch  any  other  hand,  because  yours 
— —  "  She  could  not  go  on  further,  but 
he  was  melted  to  tenderness  and  repent- 
ance. "Forgive  me  1  forgive  me!"  I 
saw  him  put  his  hand  on  hers  where  it 
had  rested  near  him;  and  she  did  not 
move  away,  but  let  her  fingers  clasp  his, 
while  a  new  look  of  peace  and  comfort 
stole  into  her  face.  "  I  wrong  you  every 
way.  Trust  me ;  love  me ;  I  ask  no  more 
from  you.  Only  tell  me  this :  have  you 
had  any  thought  that  has  been  a  compen- 
sation to  you  for  all  that  I  made  you 
endure,  that  I  did  not  know  you  were  en- 
during ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  that  you  have 
loved  me,  and  that  I  need  not  blame  you 
in  anything  —  in  anything.  I  never  have 
blamed  you,  and  I  never  will." 

"  You  never  shall  have  need  again." 

I  moved  away  from  them.  I  could  not 
bear  to  hear  more.  Was  this  a  farewell 
or  a  reunion?  I  put  the  length  of  the 
ship  between  myself  and  them,  forgetting 
my  design  of  keeping  near  her.  While  I 
was  far  off  the  ship  gave  a  great  shudder, 
—  and  then  we  all  went  down  together.  I 
was  not  drowned,  having  been  never  a 
lucky  man.  I  reached  shore  safely 
enough ;  so  did  the  captain  and  all  the 
men  with  him  ;  but  no  one  saw  Ronald  or 
Dora  any  more. 

I  found  Winny  already  on  land,  very 
unhappy,  and  asking  what  she  had  better 
do.  There  seemed  a  sort  of  reason  why 
I  should  provide  for  her  in  the  circum- 
stances; she  almost  expected  it,  and  I 
have,  so  far,  fulfilled  her  expectations. 

When  I  look  back  I  cannot  say  that 
Dora  Wyntree  was  more  unhappy  than 
many  women.  She  had  at  least  her  mo- 
ment of  triumph  at  the  end,  when  her  faith 
in  human  truth  and  human  tenderness 
was  vindicated.  She  kept  her  ideals  and 
her  self  respect  to  the  last.  "  Whom  the 
gods  love  die  young."  I  do  not  see  for 
myself  any  prospect  of  a  speedy  death. 
And  no  woman  ever  loved  me  as  sne  loved 
Ronald.  To  some  the  wine  of  life  brings 
bitterness  and  anguish  and  despair ;  but 
there  are  others  who  never  taste  it.  The 
cup  is  served  to  them  empty. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
PASSION-PLAYERS    AT    HOME,  OR   OBER- 
AMMERGAU  IN  WINTER. 

Early  in  one  of  the  dark  December 
mornings  of  last  year  we  left  Munich  for 
a  short  stay  in  this  little  village  of  the 
Bavarian  Highlands,  which  wiU  soon  be 
so  great  a  centre  of  interest  to  the  civilized 
world,  with  the  view  of  making  some  pre- 
liminary acquaintance  with  the  actors  in 
the  Passion-Drama,  and  of  seeing  a  little 
of  the  preparations  already  being  made  for 
the  event,  which  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  dominant  interest  in  the  life  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  we  might  almost  add 
child,  in  the  place. 

Arriving  at  the  little  railway  terminus 
of  Oberau  about  midday,  we  transferred 
ourselves  to  the  Postwagen,  and  began 
the  ascent  of  the  road  lately  constructed 
in  the  place  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
Alte  Strasse,  which  the  driver  pointed 
out  to  us,  and  which,  with  regard  to  the 
old  saying  that  the  way  to  the  Passion- 
Play  should  be  a  hard  one,  could  indeed 
have  left  little  to  desire.  Below  us  lay 
the  valley  of  the  Loisach,  stretched  out 
like  a  vast  snow-field;  dominating  it  on 
our  left  the  odd  outlines  of  the  Kronen- 
kopf,  Rabenkopf,  and  Schafkopf ;  in  front 
of  us  the  Ettaller  range,  and  just  below  the 
strange  peak  called,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  human  figure,  the  Ettaller  Mandl, 
the  church  and  former  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  Ettal,  which,  if  not  the  actual 
cradle  of  the  Passion-Play,  was  at  least 
the  school  in  which  it  was  fostered  from 
a  very  early  period.  We  only  stopped  a 
few  minutes  before  the  little  post-house  of 
Ettal,  dividing  our  contemplation  between 
the  copper-domed  church  and  a  flight  of 
yellow-hammers  as  tame  as  pigeons  about 
our  heads,  and  were  then  driven  on  swiftly 
to  Ober-Ammergau,  over  the  Ammer- 
Briicke,  below  which  the  trout  were  lan- 
guidly rising  in  the  clear,  swift-flowing 
water,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  cross* 
crowned  Kofal,  which  stands  like  a  guar- 
dian genius  above  the  village. 

When  congealed  and  exhausted  nature 
was  somewhat  revived,  we  prepared  to 
pay  a  series  of  visits  to  various  Passion- 
Players,  in  doing  which  we  had  rather 
exceptional  facilities,  as  one  of  our  party 
had  lived  much  amongst  these  mountain 
folk,  studied  their  idiosyncrasies,  was  per- 
fectly au  fait  at  their  dialect,  and  like 
Baumiller  in  the  characteristic  people's 
play,  "  Der  Herrgottschnitzer  von  Aramer- 
gau,"  could  talk  with  the Bautm  "exactly 
like  one  of  themselves."  On  our  way  we 
stopped  to  look  at  the  quaint  frescoes  with 
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which  the  lower  parts  of  many  of  the 
houses  are  adorned.  Some  of  these  are 
by  Zwink,  the  eccentric  Luftmaler,  as 
he  was  called,  from  the  swiftness  with 
which  he  worked  ;  and,  in  spite  of  having 
stood  the  test  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  look  as  fresh  as  if  the  color  had 
only  been  laid  on  yesterday.  Our  first  call 
was  upon  Gregor  Lecbner,  the  Judas  of 
so  many  years'  reputation;  a  genial  old 
man  of  about  seventy-two,  with  long  grey 
hair,  and  eyes  which  twinkle  humorously 
when  he  tells  an  anecdote,  which  he  is 
fond  of  doing  with  many  mannerisms  and 
odd  gestures.  The  room  in  which  we 
found  him  surrounded  by  his  family  was 
low-ceiled  and  simply  furnished,  but  upon 
the  walls  hung  various  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  prizes  for  Turner ei  obtained 
by  his  son  Anton,  while  in  a  pot  in  the 
window  bloomed  a  white  rose  —  a  little 
sickly,  but  "  one  of  King  Ludwig's  roses 
from  Linderhof ! "  This  same  King  Lud- 
wig  would  seem  to  have  been  Lechner's 
ideal;  "Jal  ja!  Er  war  ein  Mann,"  he 
constantly  repeated,  when  dilating  upon 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  his  late  sover- 
eign, and  he  is  especially  fond  of  recur- 
ring to  the  relation  of  how  he,  with  others 
of  his  fellow  "players,"  was  invited  to 
visit  his  Majesty,  and  he  (Lechner)  was 
honored  with  a  special  audience,  whilst 
the  others  were  received  en  masse.  This 
mark  of  signal  favor  was  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  Lechner  alone  had  obeyed 
the  royal  order  that  all  should  go  in  every- 
day costume,  and  more  than  made  up  to 


the  recipient  for  any  fine  he  may  have  felt 
in  being  "  singular  d'altri  genti,"  and  for 
the  ill-concealed  disgust  of  his  compan- 
ions, who  bad  put  on  holiday  attire  under 
a  mistaken  notion  that  the  king's  command 
would  be  better  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance. 

Not  only  was  Lechner's  rendering  of 
*the  Judas  rdle  the  admiration  of  his  sover- 
eign and  of  various  distinguished  persons 
—  Edward  Devrient  among  the  number — 
but  he  also  enjoyed  the  rather  rare  privi- 
lege of  being  a  prophet  in  his  own  country, 
which  was  on  one  occasion  nearly  costing 
him  dear,  when  a  party  of  zealous  Chris- 
tians lay  in  wait  to  fall  upon  and  cudgel 
him  for  his  too  realistic  presentation  of 
the  part  of  "  The  Betrayer."  His  histri- 
onic successes  are  now  only  to  be  spoken 
of  in  the  past  tense,  for  the  "  Passions- 
Komi  te*,"  twenty-four  men  strong,  upon 
whom  the  choice  of  the  plavers  devolves, 
has  decided  that  he  is  too  old  for  his  part, 
and  a  younger  man  is  to  take  his  place ;  a 
decision  which  is  a  source  of  infinite  grief 
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to  him,  though  he  tried  to  take  a  philo- 
sophical view  of  it  to  us,  observing  that 
he  will  not  have  to  hang  the  whole  summer 
through  I 

From  Lechner's  house  to  his  atelier 
is  only  a  step ;  and  here  we  were  shown 
specimens  of  wood-carving,  executed  by 
himself  and  his  son,  who  is  also  a  skilful 
Schnitwer;  here  too  was  the  latter's  violin, 
for  he  is  an  "  all-round  "  man,  this  young 
Lechner,  and  a  great  support  in  the  music 
of  the  "  Passionsspiel." 

Space  would  fail  to  give  anything  like 
a  detailed  description  of  the  other  Oars- 
teller  and  Darstellerin  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  made;  of  the  Pilatus,  whose 
short-cropped  hair  made  him  look  almost 
remarkable  in  a  village  in  which  so  many 
of  the  masculine  inhabitants,  as  actual  or 
possible  participants  in  the  Passion-Play, 
wear  their  hair  long  on  their  shoulders; 
of  the  Heilige  Mutter,  the  daughter  of 
Lang,  the  burgomeister ;  of  Lang  himself, 
the  Caiaphas ;  of  Detschler,  the  Annas  of 
many  years,  who  began  his  dramatic  expe- 
rience in  1830  as  "  Ein  Judenknabe  beira 
Volk,"  now  also  superseded.  Detschler's 
daughter  is  the  Maria  Magdalena  of  1890; 
a  prepossessing  young  woman,  with  bright 
eyes  and  coloring,  who,  upon  one  of  our 
party  expressing  surprise  that  a  person  of 
her  attractions  had  reached  the  mature 
age  of  twenty-six  and  was  still  unmarried, 
rather  naively  explained,  amid  laughter 
and  blushes,  that  want  of  money  and  vi- 
vacity had  stood  in  the  way  of  her  estab- 
lishment in  life;  against  one  of  these 
drawbacks  singly  she  might  have  made 
head,  but  the  two  combined  were  insuper- 
able ! 

Leaving  this  by  no  means  inconsolable 
victim  of  the  want  of  taste  of  the  Ober- 
Ammergau  youth,  we  wended  our  way  to 
the  house  of  another  faithful,  if  erring, 
disciple,  the  Petrus,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
judges  the  most  ahnlich  of  the  players, 
whom  we  found  discussing  Passion-Play 
business  with  the  Christus,  Mayer.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  men  was  as  great 
as  that  between  the  Petrus  and  Johannes 
in  Albrecht  Diirer's  "Vier  Tempera- 
mente."  The  Guido-like  head  of  the  elder 
man,  with  the  smooth  forehead,  clear  skin, 
and  eyes  bright  and  cheery  as  the  song  of 
the  little  Canarienvogel  in  the  cage  on  the 
wall  above  him,  was  in  the  strongest  op- 
position with  the  remarkably  dark  color- 
ing, deep-set,  sombre  eyes,  and  inscrutable 
expression  of  the  Christus,  who,  according 
to  our  preconceived  ideas,  did  not  seem 
exactly  dhnlich  to  the  part  he  plays  in  the 
drama.   It  is  universally  agreed,  however, 
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that  in  actual  representation  he  is  won- 
derful, and  his  delineation  of  the  very 
difficult  scenes  which  fall  to  his  part  is 
said  to  be  marked  by  dignity  and  intense 
pathos. 

Upon  Mayer  and  the  other  burgomeister 
—  for  even  this  small  village  boasts  its 
two  —  falls  the  task  of  conducting  the 
rehearsals  of  the  speaking- parts,  the 
Detailsprobetty  of  which  there  are  two 
weekly,  as  well  as  of  those  of  all  the  parts 
together,  when  the  time  of  performance  is 
at  hand.  Besides  this,  he  has  had  the  task 
of  choosing  the  costumes  and  superintend- 
ing their  making,  which  is  exceptionally 
heavy  this  year,  as,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
all  are  to  be  new.  They  are  designed 
by  the  drawing-master  of  Ober-Ammergau 
after  the  Biblical  illustrations  of  Gustave 
Dore\  and  we  realized  to  some  degree  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  when  we 
visited  the  Zeichnung  und  Modelliren 
Schule,  and  found  Mayer  surrounded  by 
about  twenty  women  and  girls,  all  hard  at 
work  upon  the  new  dresses.  Bales  of  ma- 
terial in  every  shade  of  aesthetic  color, 
garments  in  every  variety  of  antique  or 
classical  style,  from  the  severe  white  robes 
with  the  golden  borders  of  the  Schutzgtis- 
tery  or  guardian  angels,  to  the  ephod  of 
gold,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  of  the  high 
priests,  heaped  the  shelves,  or  hung  from 
the  walls  in  close  juxtaposition  with  free- 
hand drawings  and  plaster  casts ;  here  a 
lay  figure  was  draped  with  a  Roman  toga; 
there,  just  below  a  skilfully  carved  crucifix, 
depended  the  green  and  gold  turban  of  a 
Chaldean  patriarch.  A  varied  scene ;  but 
even  more  interesting  were  the  two  upper 
chambers,  in  which  the  costumes  of  former 
years  —  tangible  ghosts  of  a  dead  past  — 
hung,  and  rustled  against  us  as  we  walked 
between  their  lines.  Most  of  these  gar- 
ments are  to  be  discarded,  except  a  few 
made  out  of  costly  and  durable  materials, 
such  as  the  tunic  of  Pilate,  with  its  heavy 
metal  ornaments,  the  mitre  of  the  high 
priest,  etc. 

This  Zeichnung  und  Modelliren  Schule, 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is  entirely 
supported  by  the  village,  and  has  within 
the  last  few  years  done  great  things  in  the 
development  of  the  art  of  wood-carving, 
which  in  Ober-Ammergau  stands,  like  its 
Passion-Play,  upon  a  basis  of  several  cen- 
turies, and  seems,  indeed,  to  have  origi- 
nated almost  simultaneously  with  it  The 
capacity  for  the  one  art  seems  here  to  go 
generally  with  that  for  the  other,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  development  of  the 
two,  side  by  side,  with  the  addition  in  a 
minor  degree  of  that  of  music,  has  made 


this  village  the  unique  one  which  we  now 
find  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Schnitzer,  among  whom  almost 
every  variety  of  wood-carving  is  done  ;  but 
the  ambition  of  one  and  all  of  them  is  to 
achieve  the  dignity  of  a  Herrgottschnit* 
zer,  —  in  other  words,  to  carve  crucifixes, 
just  as  to  play  the  Christus  is  the  highest 
dramatic  aspiration.  Mayer  has  happily 
attained  to  both. 

If  we  look  for  the  origin  and  first  cause 
of  the  Passion-Play,  we  find  it  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  from  the 
time  of  the  Mystery  Plays  until  the  pres- 
ent day,  has  with  its  music  and  ceremo- 
nial been  the  great  training-school  for  the 
Ober-Ammergau  performances.  The  great 
festivals  of  Easter,  Corpus  Christi,  Christ- 
mas, etc.,  are  represented  dramatically,  so 
that  what  the  people  do  in  the  decadal 
representation  is  only  what  they  have 
been  doing  on  a  more  limited  scale  in  the 
intervening  nine  years.  The  music  also, 
composed  by  Dedler,  the  Ober-Ammergau 
schoolmaster,  is  largely  made  up  of 
masses,  previously  written  for  use  in  the 
church. 

The  text  of  the  play,  which  was  revised 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  an 
ex-conventual  of  Ettal,  Ottmar  Weiss  by 
name,  and  still  farther  improved  by  the 
good  old  Geistlicher  Rath  Daisenberger 
of  Ober-Ammergau,  has  been  once  more 
emended  for  the  coming  representation 
by  the  Munich  Hof-Prediger,  Ettmayer; 
the  latter,  however,  contenting  himself 
with  rendering  it  into  more  literary  Ger- 
man, and  leaving  the  sense  almost  entirely 
untouched. 

Before  leaving  Ober-Ammergau  we 
paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  theatre  which, 
like  those  of  former  years,  is  built  after  a 
classical  model,  with  the  roof  open  to  the 
sky.  For  the  first  time,  however,  the 
orchestra  is  to  be  hidden,  and  the  three- 
arched  lodges  on  either  side  the  prosce- 
nium are  in  the  place  of  the  insignificant 
little  balconies  from  which  Pilate  and 
Annas  addressed  the  populace,  and  from 
which  much  of  the  effect  of  their  appear- 
ance was  lost. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Passion-Play 
of  1890  is  to  be  the  last  given  in  Ober- 
Ammergau,  on  the  ground  that  the  deca- 
dal harvest  demoralizes  the  people  for  the 
nine  intervening  years.  This  would  be  a 
severe  blow,  not  only  financially,  but  also 
to  the  love  for  and  pride  in  the  observance, 
cultured  from  the  very  earliest  years  in 
every  inhabitant  of  the  village,  for  it  is,  as 
a  German  writer  expresses  it,  the  Puis 
and  A  them  of  the  place ;  neither  Reich- 
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tag  nor  district  voting  has  anything  like 
the  same  interest  for  the  people  as  the 
choice  of  the  Passion-Players,  and  the 
maidens  think  more  of  playing  the  Hei- 
lige  Mutter  or  the  Magdalena  than  of 
marrying.  The  same  writer  speaks  of 
them  as  "zealous,  highly  gifted  artists, 
presenting  a  basis  of  humanity  hardly  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  village  of  the 
world  ;"  and  certainly,  speaking  from  our 
short  experience,  we  can  truly  say  that  a 
more  law-abiding,  self-respecting,  con- 
tented community  we  have  never  met  with. 
To  their  friendliness,  kindly  good-will,  and 
simple,  genial  manners  we  can  bear  hearty 
testimony ;  many  were  the  invitations  we 
received  to  "call  again  "  when  we  came 
for  the  Spiel%  and  we  felt,  as  we  drove 
away  in  the  Postwagen,  with  the  setting 
sun  making  rosy  the  bare  peaks  of  the 
Zugspitze  and  his  companions  of  the  Wet- 
tersteiner  range,  and  looked  our  last  on 
the  mysterious  figures  of  the  Ettaller 
Mandl,  that  behind  that  mountain  barrier 
we  had  made  acquaintance  with  a  people 
whose  like,  taking  them  for  all  in  all,  we 
hardly  expect  to  meet  with  again. 

Florence  E.  Norris. 
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II. 

The  villagers  of  Ahwaz  were  mostly 
engaged  in  collecting  the  driftwood  that 
had  been  brought  down  the  river  by  the 
recent  freshet,  and  arrested  in  its  descent 
by  the  rocky  ledges ;  but  such  as  were  not 
thus  employed  gathered  in  a  crowd  to 
witness  the  departure  of  the  Susa.  We 
bought  some  fowls  and  a  sheep's  joint  in 
the  bazaar;  but  it  was  not  till  long  after 
noon  that  we  were  under  weigh,  and  had 
definitely  entered  upon  the  journey  to 
Shuster.  As  the  hours  wore  on,  however, 
and  against  a  current  running  less  than 
four  miles  an  hour  the  Susa  appeared  un- 
able to  achieve  a  higher  rate  of  progress 
than  about  two  and  a  half  miles  —  a  speed 
which  enabled  the  villagers  in  the  river- 
side camps  to  keep  pace  with  us  by  slowly 
walking  along  the  bank  —  I  began  to  think 
that  the  victory  over  the  mirza  and  the 
loan  of  the  Susa  had  been  somewhat  dearly 
purchased.  The  Susa  is  a  German-built 
boat,  designed  originally  as  tender  to  the 
Persepolis  —  the  solitary  vessel  that  is 
itself  the  entire  complement  of  the  navy 
of  the  king  of  kings.    She  was  brought 


out  in  pieces  from  Bremen  in  1885,  and 
was  put  together  by  the  artificers  of  the 
Persepolis  in  the  Persian  Gulf,*  and 
armed  with  a  single  three-inch  Krupp  gun, 
there  being  at  that  time  no  idea  of  using 
her  for  merchandise.  In  1889,  after  the 
Karun  concession  had  been  granted,  she 
was  taken  by  an  English  captain  to  Ahwaz, 
and  towed  by  Persians  up  the  rapids; 
since  which  time  she  has  remained  on 
the  upper  river,  under  the  orders  of 
the  nizam-es-sultaneh,  nominally  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  but  in  reality  serving  no 
other  purpose  than  to  carry  him  up  and 
down  the  river.  Her  draught  of  water  is 
too  great  to  allow  of  her  being  much  used 
as  a  cargo  boat,  except  when  the  water  is 
high.  She  was  piloted  and  steered  by 
Arabs;  but  her  engineer,  a  Turk  from 
Bagdad,  had  never  been  on  the  upper  river 
before,  and  vindicated  his  ignorance  by  a 
series  of  assurances  that  would  have  ex- 
cited the  jealous  envy  of  the  mirza.  I 
was  to  be  landed  without  fail  at  Shuster 
at  noon  on  the  day  after  we  bad  weighed 
anchor  from  Ahwaz. 

Above  Ahwaz  the  Karun  is  confined 
within  lofty  banks,  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  feet  in  height, 
with  vertical  profile  of  marl,  and  a  bed  of 
from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  width.  Water  for  irrigation 
is  drawn  up  from  pools  hollowed  in  the 
river  bank,  by  means  of  leather  skins  and 
a  pulley  worked  by  oxen,  pacing  up  and 
down  an  inclined  plane  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  —  the  immemorial  custom  of  Elam 
and  Chaldaea.  The  Arab  camps  or  vil- 
lages, dependent  for  their  existence  on 
the  water  thus  derived,  are  situated  on 
the  very  brink,  and  the  entire  population, 
not  working  with  the  plough,  would  turn 
out  to  see  us  pass.  Throughout  the  day 
we  traversed  a  country  devastated  by 
locusts.  They  swarmed  on  the  banks  and 
hung  in  red  festoons  from  the  twigs  of 
every  bush  and  shrub;  they  dropped  on 
the  boat,  scrambled  into  the  cabin,  and 
straddled  all  over  the  deck;  and  the 
drowned  bodies  of  those  that  had  not 
strength  to  cross  the  river  floated  in  hun- 
dreds down  the  stream. 

December  28.  —  The  first  place  of  the 
smallest  importance  after  leaving  Ahwaz 
is  the  village  of  Wais  on  the  left  shore, 
which  to  a  line  of  mud  huts  fringing  the 
bank  adds  the  rare  distinction  of  an  imam 

•  The  Susa  is  a  screw  steamship  (resembling  what  in 
England  we  should  call  a  harbor  launch),  with  engines 
nominally  of  thirty  horse-power,  length  about  eighty 
feet,  beam  sixteen  feet,  tonnage  thirty-six  tons,  draught 
of  water,  over  three  feet. 
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Madeh  and  half-a-dozen  palms.  This  vil- 
lage marks  the  northern  limit  of  Sheikh 
Mizal's  jurisdiction,  the  territory  beyond, 
though  largely  peopled  by  Arabs,  being 
under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
governor  of  Arabistan.  There  is  here  a 
ferry  across  the  river.  Wais  is  about 
thirty-five  miles  distant  by  water  from 
Ahwaz,*  the  river  following  a  very  serpen- 
tine course  between;  allowing  for  which 
circumstance  it  was  still  somewhat  dis- 
quieting only  to  find  myself  abreast  of  the 
village  at  I  p.m.  on  the  day  after  leaving 
Ahwaz,  or  an  hour  later  than  the  time  at 
which  I  had  been  assured  that  I  should 
reach  Shuster,  still  nearly  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant by  river. 

In  the  annals  of  earlier  travellers  Wais 
has  left  a  name  for  inhospitality  quite  un- 
common among  the  Arab  tribes.  It  was 
the  furthest  point  reached  in  his  naviga- 
tion of  the  Karun  River  in  May,  1831,  dv 
the  adventurous  Mr.  Stocqueler,  whose 
boat  was  stopped,  plundered,  and  fired  at 
by  the  sheikh  and  people  of  this  place, 
and  compelled  to  beat  a  precipitate  retreat 
to  Mohammerah.f  Five  years  later,  in 
November,  1836,  Major  Estcourt's  party, 
ascending  the  river  in  a  native  boat  from 
Ahwaz,  were  refused  provisions  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  were  obliged  forcibly  to 
appropriate  a  sheep.J  No  more  untoward 
demonstration  took  place  on  this  occasion 
than  the  frantic  shrieks  of  the  juvenile 
population  who  watched  our  passage  from 
the  banks.  Originally  the  Shapur,  com- 
monly pronounced  Shaour,  River,  which 
washes  the  western  face  of  the  great 
mound  of  Shush  or  Susa  (Shushan  the 
palace),  flowed  into  the  Karun  from  the 
north-west  a  little  below  Wais.  After 
deserting  this  bed  it  adopted  a  more  south- 
erly channel,  joining  the  main  river  near 
Ah  waz.  Later  agai  n  i  t  struck  north  wards, 
and  at  the  time  of  Layard's  and  Selby's 

•  Lieutenant  Selby  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  aa8)  said  that  the  distance  in 
a  straight  line,  i.e.,  by  land,  is  thirty  miles.  This  is  an 
error.  Colonel  Bell  calculated  the  land  march  at  thir- 
teen miles.  It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  fre- 
quently ridden  it  during  the  past  year  as  being  fully 
eighteen  miles.  In  speaking  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Karun,  the  mistake  is  habitually  made  of  calculating 
the  distances,  not  by  river  but  by  land.  Thus  the  dis- 
tance from  M  oh  am  me  rah  to  Ahwax  is  reckoned  as  eighty 
miles,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles,  and 
from  Ahwaz  to  Shuster  as  fifty-six  miles,  instead  of 
(according  to  ray  approximate  estimate)  ninety  miles. 

t  Vidt  Fifteen  Months'  Pilgrimage  in  Khuzistan 
and  Persia  in  1831  and  1832,  by  J.  H.  Stocqueler,  vol. 
i.,  p.  63-7.  From  the  fact  that  the  author  makes  no 
mention  of  trans-shipment  at  Ahwaz,  either  on  his 
ascent  or  descent  of  the  river,  it  would  appear  that  he 
■  was  towed  up  without  difficulty  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  that  he  shot  the  rapids  on  the  second. 

X  Vidg  W.  F.  Ainsworth's  Personal  Narrative  of  the 
Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  il,  p.  aaa. 


explorations  in  1842,  was  found  entering 
the  Ab-i-Diz  or  Dizful  River  at  a  point 
twelve  miles  above  Bund-i-Kir.*  The 
comparatively  recent  and  well-ascertained 
history  of  this  river,  whose  various  chan- 
nels can  be  distinctly  traced,  is  typical  of 
that  of  all  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  including 
the  Karun  itself,  and  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ficulty that  has  been  felt  by  writers  in 
identifying  and  reconciling  the  obsolete 
descriptions  of  the  ancients. 

For  at  least  twelve  miles  above  Wais 
the  Karun  is  followed  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line  to  Bund-i-Kir,  where,  for  the 
first  time  since  leaving  Mohammerah,  we 
find  the  river  split  up  into  several  conflu- 
ents ;  this  being  the  point  of  junction  of 
three  streams,  the  Ab-i-Gargar,  or  artificial 
canal  that  runs  from  Shuster  on  the  east ; 
the  Ab-i-Shateit,  or  Karun  proper,  that 
runs  also  from  Shuster  in  the  centre ;  and 
the  Ab-i-Diz,  or  river  of  Dizful,  that  runs 
from  Dizful  on  the  west.  Comparing  the 
singular  straightness  of  the  twelve-mile 
stretch  of  water  below  the  angle  of  conflu- 
ence with  the  accounts  of  old  Arab  geog- 
raphers, who  reported  the  artificial  canal 
of  the  Ab-i-Gargar  as  being  continued  to 
Ahwaz,  Lieutenant  Selby  thought  that  he 
saw  therein  a  survival  of  the  latter  work ; 
a  hypothesis  whose  likelihood  is  only  in- 
validated by  the  complete  absence  of  any 
ancient  bed,  such  as  ought  in  that  case  to 
be  forthcoming  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Karun. 

Bund-i-Kir,  called  by  Kinneir  Bunde- 
keel,  and  by  Loftus  Benderghil,  signifies 
the  bund  or  dyke  of  kir  or  bitumen,  the 
stones  of  an  artificial  dam  which,  like 
those  of  Shuster  and  Ahwaz,  once  spanned 
the  river  at  this  point,  and  which  tradition 
ascribes  to  Darius,  having  doubtless  been 
cemented  by  that  material.  *  The  members 
of  the  Euphrates  Expedition  found  it  in 
1836  to  be  a  small  walled  town,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  six  hundred;  and 
General  Chesney's  book  contains  an  illus- 
tration of  the  place  as  it  then  existed  from 
the  pencil  of  Major  Estcourt  (vol.  i.,  p. 
198).  In  1850  Mr.  Loftus  described  it  as 
a  small  Arab  village  of  forty  houses,  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  traffic  of  the  ferry 
which  is  maintained  across  the  various 
rivers  at  this  spot ;  f  and  his  account  holds 
good  of  the  present  time.  The  bamlet  is 
situated  a  little  way  inland  on  the  project- 
ing tongue  of  soil  between  the  streams  of 
the  Shateit  and  Ab-i-Gargar,  and  on  the 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  57. 

r  1  ravels  and  Researches  in  Chaldaea  and  Susiana, 
by  W.  K.  Loftus,  p.  290. 
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right  bank  of  the  latter.  It  is  entirely 
surrounded,  however,  by  the  ruins  of  a 
large  and  important  city,  which  were  for 
the  first  time  examined  by  Sir  H.  Layard 
in  1842,  and  found  to  belong  to  three 
periods,  Kaianian,  Sassanian,  and  Arab,* 
being  identified  by  him  with  the  remains 
of  the  early  Persian  city  Rustum-Kowadh 
and  the  Arab  Askeri-Mukram.t  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  old  bricksA  were  being 
utilized,  by  orders  of  the  nizam-es-sul- 
taneh,  to  construct  a  fort  and  telegraph 
station  on  the  bank  of  the  Shateit,  the 
government  having  decided  to  establish 
telegraphic  communication  between  Shus- 
ter  and  Mohammerah.  These  ruins,  the 
physical  surroundings  of  Bund-i-Kir,  and 
the  significance  of  its  name,  unite  in  elo- 
quent testimony  to  a  period,  long  dead 
and  forgotten,  when  this  wilderness  blos- 
somed like  a  rose,  and  when  busy  peoples, 
great  public  works,  and  a  diligent  cultiva- 
tion beautified  the  now  silent  banks  of  the 
triple  stream. 

Layard  represented  the  color  of  the 
three  rivers  which  here  converge  as  being 
conspicuously  different,  that  of  the  Ab-i- 
Diz  being  very  dark,  from  the  rich  alluvial 
mould  through  which  it  flows,  the  Shateit, 
or  Karun  proper,  being  of  a  dull,  reddish 
hue,  and  the  Gargar  Canal  a  milky  white. 
I  did  not  observe  this  difference,  which  is 
probably  more  or  less  noticeable  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  waters.  At  the 
point  of  confluence  the  first-named  river 
appeared  to  me  to  be  about  eighty  yards 
wide,  the  second  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  and  the  third  sixty  yards,  their 
united  volumes  occupying  a'  bed  about 
three  hundred  yards  in  width.  I  cannot 
here  follow  the  course  either  of  the  Dizful 
River,  which  was  pursued  by  Layard  and 
Selby  in  the  Assyria  in  1842  as  far  as 
Kaleh  Bunder,  about  half-way  to  Dizful ; 
or  of  the  Shateit,  which  was  also  ascended 
by  them  in  the  same  vessel  to  within  six 
miles  of  Shuster,  when  they  ran  aground. 
My  own  course  in  the  Susa  was  to  lie  up 
the  Gargar,  or  artificial  canal,  which,  owing 
to  its  greater  depth  and  less  shifting  bed, 
is  at  present  the  only  available  river  ap- 
proach to  the  capital.  How  I  ended  by 
steaming  down  instead  of  up  the  Gargar, 
the  circumstances  which  I  shall  now  nar- 
rate will  explain. 

It  was  6.30  p.m.  when  we  ran  up  along- 
side the  bank  at  Bund-i-Kir  ;  and  the  Susa 
having  already  occupied  more  than  eigh- 
teen hours'  steaming,  exclusive  of  twelve 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
xvL,  p.  63. 
t  Early  Adventures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  aft. 


hours'  stoppage  at  night,  in  reaching  the 
half-way  point  between  Ahwaz  and  Shus- 
ter, I  began  to  be  doubtful  when,  if  ever, 
I  should  arrive  at  the  latter  place,  the 
more  so  as  the  Ab-i-Gargar  has  a  some- 
what precarious  channel,  and  it  was  not 
unlikely  that  the  Susa  might  ground  on  a 
shoal.  The  engineer,  of  course,  assured 
me  that  if  I  remained  in  the  boat  he  would 
deposit  me  at  Shuster  before  noon  on  the 
following  day.  But  my  credulity  had 
already  been  overstrained  by  his  frequent 
promises  that  I  should  accomplish  the 
whole  journey  in  less  time  than  had  now 
been  consumed  upon  half ;  while  a  simple 
mathematical  calculation  showed  that  no 
engineer  in  the  world  could  take  the  Susa 
up  to  Shuster  in  the  specified  time.  I 
therefore  decided  to  leave  the  boat  and 
ride  the  remaining  distance,  instructing 
the  Susa  to  follow  as  best  she  could. 
Lieutenant  Selby's  report  contains  the 
amazing  statement  that  the  banks  of  the 
canal  at  Bund-i-Kir  "tower  perpendicu- 
larly overhead  to  a  height  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,"*  an  error  which  has  been 
faithfully  reproduced  by  Mr.  Ainsworth.f 
It  was  up  a  bank  of  considerably  less  than 
thirty  feet  in  height  that  I  scrambled,  and 
made  my  way  to  the  nearest  hovels.  The 
villagers  at  first  said  that  all  their  animals 
were  out  ploughing,  and  that  they  could 
let  me  have  neither  horses  nor  mules. 
But  the  magic  name  of  the  nizara-es-sul- 
taneh,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sheikh  — 
a  benign  old  gentleman  with  well-dyed  red 
beard  —  produced  a  startling  revulsion  of 
attitude,  and  I  was  promised  the  use  of 
one  horse  and  two  mules  for  the  morrow 
at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  twelve  krans  each 
(seven  shillings),  the  normal  charge  per 
diem  being  three  or  four  krans.  How- 
ever, beggars  cannot  afford  to  be  choosers ; 
the  bargain  was  concluded;  the  Susa 
puffed  off  into  the  night,  and  I  settled 
down  as  best  I  could  in  a  mud  hut,  placed 
at  my  disposal,  by  the  sheikh.  A  fire  was 
lit  on  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
which  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommo- 
date a  good  deal  of  smoke,  as  well  as  the 
sheikh  and  his  attendants,  who,  until  re- 
quested to  retire,  seemed  anxious  to  give 
me  their  company  throughout  the  night. 

December  29th.  —  I  was  called  at  4  A.M., 
and  started  at  5.  The  sun  did  not  rise 
for  two  hours,  but  there  was  a  good  moon, 
and  happily  the  air  was  not  cold.  From 
Bund-i-Kir  to  Shuster  there  are  three 
tracks  by  land,  following  respectively  the 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  voL 
xiv.t  p.  341. 
t  The  River  Karun,  p.  40. 
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left,  the  centre,  and  the  right  of  the  island 
formed  by  the  two  streams  of  the  Shateit 
and  the  Gargar,  which  separate  atShuster 
just  as  they  reunite  at  Bund-i-Kir.  I  was 
conducted  by  the  left  or  westernmost 
track,  which  is  a  full  eight  farsakhsy  or 
thirty-two  miles,  in  length,  and  is  called 
Beni  Hassan  from  the  name  of  the  Arab 
tribe  encamped  upon  it.  The  middle  road 
is  called  Beni  Kaid  Hassan  for  a  similar 
reason,  and  is  no  doubt  shorter,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  impassable  after  rain.  The 
easterly  track,  which  was  taken  by  Colo- 
nel Bell,  strikes  across  to  the  right  to 
Daulatabad,  or  Beni  Daud,  a  distance  of 
eleven  miles,  where  it  touches  the  right 
bank  of  the  Gargar  Canal,  and  follows  the 
latter  more  or  less  closely  to  Shuster, 
twenty-one  miles  further  on. 

Sir  H.  Layard  relates  that  in  1842,  Lieu- 
tenant Selby  and  himself  were  confronted 
immediately  outside  Bund-i-Kir  by  a  huge 
black-maned  lion.*  It  was  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  soon  after  starting  we  heard 
a  lion  roar  a  little  way  off.  My  guide,  who 
was  walking  in  front,  informed  me  at  the 
same  moment  that  my  horse  was  so  much 
accustomed  to  go  in  advance,  that  he 
would  himself  facilitate  my  progress  by 
dropping  to  the  rear;  an  act  of  friendly 
consideration  on  his  part  for  which  I  shall 
ever  remember  the  Arab.  The  entire  coun- 
try between  Bund-i-Kir  and  Shuster  was 
crowded  with  game.  Wild  fowl  of  every, 
description,  mallard,  teal,  snipe,  plover  ot 
two  kinds,  francolin,  sand-grouse,  pigeons, 
jackal  —  all  these  I  saw  within  easy  shot 
in  the  course  of  my  ride ;  and  a  sportsman 
might  without  doubt  make  a  large  and  va- 
ried bag.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  be- 
yond conception  ;  and  in  the  springtime 
Sir  H.  Layard  has  depicted  the  island  as 
•*  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, and  enamelled  with  flowers  of  the 
roost  brilliant  hues,  the  grass  being  so 
high  that  it  reached  to  the  belly  of  a 
horse."  f  In  winter  there  is  no  verdure, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ground  is  al- 
lowed to  waste  in  jungle  and  swamp ;  no 
sign  of  cultivation  being  visible  till  I 
reached  the  Arab  encampment  of  Beni 
Hassan,  about  twelve  miles  from  Bund-i- 
Kir.  There  the  entire  population  was 
abroad  and  astir,  ploughing  with  horses, 
mules,  buffaloes,  bullocks,  and  even  don- 
keys, and  scattering  the  seed  the  moment 

•  Early  Adventures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  353.  Lions  are  not 
uncommon  in  the  jungle  and  brushwood  bordering  on 
the  rivers,  particularly  the  little-known  and  unexplored 
Ab-i-Diz.  For  some  interesting  remarks  upon  their 
haunts  and  peculiarities  vieU  the  same  work,  vol.  i., 
PP.  439-447. 

t  Early  Adventures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346. 


the  rude  wooden  share  had  scraped  the 
surface.  In  industrious  hands  this  island 
might  become  the  granary  of  south-west 
Persia,  producing  not  only  wheat  and 
barley,  but  cotton,  rice,  maize,  tobacco, 
sesame,  indigo,  and  opium  in  almost  un- 
limited amount.  Its  fertility  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  better  utilized 
by  them ;  and  the  omniscient  Strabo  de- 
scribed the  soil  as  giving  a  return  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  and  even  two  hundred 
fold. 

In  the  far  East  the  sun  topped  the  Bakh- 
tiari  mountains  at  7.10  A.M.,  and  threw  a 
radiant  gleam  upon  their  snowy  caps.  A 
dense  canopy  of  leaden  clouds,  hanging 
just  above,  with 

Ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low 
And  shadow  streaks  of  rain  — 

caused  an  atmospheric  phenomenon  which 
I  imagine  to  be  rare,  and  which  I  have 
nowhere  previously  seen.  It  appeared  to 
have  the  'effect,  instead  of  absorbing  the 
sun's  rays  as  the  disc  arose,  of  resisting 
and  throwing  them  across  the  heavens,  so 
much  so  that  in  the  opposite  quarter  of 
the  horizon  on  the  west  was  produced  a 
very  perfect  reflection  of  the  rising  orb,  in 
the  shape  of  a  circular  nimbus  of  prismatic 
light.  Too  soon  the  vision  faded  and  dis- 
appeared. At  the  Arab  encampment,  com- 
posed of  parallel  rows  of  reed  huts,  I 
struck  the  left  bank  of  the  Ab-i-Shateit, 
here  a  fine  river  flowing  between  steep, 
jungle-clothed  banks  with  a  width  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  track 
followed  it  for  three  or  four  miles,  and 
then,  at  a  point  where  a  rocky  bluff  comes 
down  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
there  is  a  second  Arab  village  on  the  left, 
struck  across  to  the  north-east  in  the  di- 
rection of  Shuster.  I  did  not  again  see 
the  Shateit  or  Karun  till  above  Valerian's 
Bridge  outside  the  town ;  but  I  fancy  that 
it  must  have  considerably  altered  its  course 
since  Selby  navigated  it  to  within  six 
miles  of  the  latter;  for  I  was  informed 
that  above  the  point  where  I  left  it,  it 
breaks  up  into  numerous  shallow  channels, 
separated  by  islets,  and  becomes  impas- 
sable to  navigation. 

As  I  neared  Shuster,  the  ground  showed 
abundant  traces  if  not  of  present,  at  least 
of  bygone  civilization.  Dykes,  water- 
courses, and  the  banks  of  dried  canals  in- 
tersected the  country  in  every  direction ; 
while  the  recent  rains  had  converted  the 
track  into  a  sea  of  mud.  A  village  with 
palm-trees  was  passed  on  the  left ;  a  larger 
and  thicker  ^reen  fringe  on  the  horizon 
gave  suggestions  of  a  better-tilled   and 
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more  populous  site ;  a  pyramidal  spire 
crowning  a  ruined  mosque  appeared  upon 
a  hilltop ;  whitewashed  cupolas  shone 
amid  the  trees;  and  presently  the  pano- 
rama of  a  large  town  in  a  state  of  obvious 
decay  unrolled  itself  upon  the  summit  of 
a  considerable  elevation,  evidently  termi- 
nating on  its  right  or  eastern  side  in  a 
steep  gorge.  Thick  groves  of  cottar  trees  * 
were  scattered  over  what  are  now  arable 
plots,  but  were  once  the  famous  gardens 
of  Shuster ;  in  the  midst  of  which  numer- 
ous brick  towers  of  refuge  —  not  unlike 
those  that  I  have  seen  dotted  in  such  num- 
bers over  the  old  hunting-grounds  of  the 
Turkoman  freebooters  in  Transcaspia  and 
Khorasan  —  showed  that  agriculture,  even 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  can 
at  one  period  have  been  far  from  safe,  and 
paid  an  eloquent  homage  to  the  lawless 
proclivities  of  the  Persian  nomads  in  the 
past.  I  forded  the  shrunken  stream  of  a 
canal,  called  the  Minau,  which  formerly 
irrigated  the  suburbs  to  the  south  of  Shus- 
ter, and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  speak;  passed  the  ruined  imam 
zadeh  of  Abdullah  on  its  isolated  hilltop, 
the  building  being  flanked  on  its  northern 
front  by  two  tottering  minarets,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  hideous  plaster  cone  which 
looks,  as  Loftus  said,  exactly  like  the  ex- 
tinguisher of  a  candle;  picked  my  way 
through  heaps  of  dibris  that  once  marked 
a  town  wall,  and  emerged  on  to  an  open 
space  round  which,  in  open  stalls,  smiths 
and  brass-workers  were  making  a  horrid 
din,  and  which  was  the  wreck  of  a  once 
extensive  bazaar.  Thus,  almost  before  I 
was  aware  of  it,  I  found  myself  in  the 
interior  of  the  capital  of  Khuzistan,  and 
perhaps  the  most  dilapidated  city  in  Per- 
sia. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Shuster  is 
not  positively  certain,  though  in  all  like- 
lihood it  is  a  diminutive  of  the  root 
Sus  or  Shush,  signifying  a  lily,  and  con- 
secrated to  more  than  one  site  in  this 
neighborhood,  particularly  to  the  great 
mounds  of  Sus  or  Shush,  commonly 
called  Susa,  and  now  definitely  ascertained 
to  be  the  ruins  of  "  Shushan  the  palace," 
wherein  Daniel  relates  that  he  saw  the 
vision.*  Sir  R.  Murdoch  Smith,  how- 
ever, prefers  the  derivation  Shah  Shatra 
or  City  of  the  King.f  Whether  or  not  the 
town   was  built  by  Shapur,  the  famous 


•The  conar  (Greek,  KQwapoc ;  Latin,  Z  it y phut 
lotus  vulgaris  or  Juiuba)  is  the  jujube*  a  tree  with 
dark  green  foliage,  and  a  long  yellowish  berry,  acid  but 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

t  Daniel  viii  a. 
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warrior  king  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  (the 
probability  being  that  it  is  of  earlier  date), 
that  it  has  been  the  City  of  Kings  is  cer- 
tain, not  merely  from  tradition  but  from 
the  massive  relics  still  surviving  of  a  truly 
royal  rule.  Here,  beyond  doubt,  the  vic- 
torious monarch  used  occasionally  to 
reside,  and  here  he  left  perhaps  the  most 
striking  and  permanent  among  the  many 
visible  memorials  of  his  zeal  for  public 
works  and  architectural  splendor  that  are 
still  to  be  found  scattered  amid  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys  of  south  Persia.  From 
this  time  forward,  Shuster,  elevated  by 
the  engineering  works  of  Shapur  into  a 
strategical  post  of  capital  importance, 
continued  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  his- 
tory. At  the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion, 
its  inhabitants  made  a  stout  resistance, 
until  betrayed  by  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber. Profiting  by  this  experience,  when 
the  next  or  Tartar  wave  of  invasion 
beat  against  their  gates,  the  Shusteris 
yielded  to  the  power,  and  were  the  recip- 
ients of  the  clemency  of  Timur,  who  is 
even  said  to  have  repaired  the  dyke  of 
Valerian.  Later  on,  under  the  Safavi 
dynasty,  the  town  became  a  great  centre 
of  the  Shiah  propaganda,  and  a  hotbed  of 
religious  fanaticism.  It  continued  to  be 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  seat  of 
government  until  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  was  the  residence 
of  Mohammed  AH  Mirza,  son  of  Fath  AH 
Shah,  and  governor-general  of  Kerman- 
shah,  Luristan,  and  Arabistan,  at  which 
time  it  is  reported,  though  probably  with- 
out truth,  to  have  contained  forty-live 
thousand  souls.  Depopulated,  and  all  but 
destroyed  by  a  severe  plague  in  183 1-2, 
which  carried  off  nearly  twenty  thousand 
souls,  and  attacked  by  the  cholera  after- 
wards, it  was  superseded  as  the  provincial 
capital  by  Dizful,  and  has  never  rallied 
since.  The  most  conflicting  estimates 
have  been  given  of  its  numbers  by  differ- 
ent travellers.  In  1836,  General  Chesney 
reported  it  to  contain  from  live  thousand  to 
six  thousand  houses  and  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants.  In  the  same  year,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  returned  the  numbers  as  fifteen 
thousand.  In  1841,  the  Baron  de  Bode 
calculated  the  total  as  from  four  thousand 
to  five  thousand,  while  in  the  following 
year,  Lieutenant  Selby  gave  eight  thou- 
sand and  Layard  ten  thousand  as  the 
probable  figure.  At  the  present  time, 
though  it  has  again  become  the  capital,  the 
population  is  estimated  as  not  more  than 
eight  thousand,  and  these  are  spread  over 
an  extent  of  ground  that  would  accommo- 
date five  times  that  number,  but  is  little 
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else  than  an  indiscriminate  (pile  of  ruins. 
In  a  country  remarkable  for  its  dead  and 
dying  cities,  for  immense  groups  of  human 
habitations,  either  wholly  deserted  or 
crumbling  into  irretrievable  decay,  Shus- 
ter  earns  a  well-merited  palm.  Not  even 
Ispahan,  with  all  its  majestic  solemnity  of 
ruins,  can  show,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
such  heaps  of  cUbris,  so  many  structures 
fallen,  falling,  or  abandoned.  What  were 
once  dwelling-houses  are  now  formless 
mounds  of  brick,  and  many  of  the  build- 
ings still  inhabited  are  in  an  intermediate 
stage  between  the  two.  Forty  years  ago, 
Loftus,  the  excavator  of  Susa,  wrote  that 
"Ruin, ruin,  ruin  was  the  prevailing  char- 
acteristic of  the  place,  which  presented  a 
worse  picture  of  depopulation  than  Bag- 
dad or  Busrah ;  "  *  and  in  the  interim  no 
change  has  taken  place.  A  blight  seems 
to  overhang  the  spot,  and  Shusttr  might 
well  stand  for  what  a  poet  has  dolefully 
styled  the  City  of  Dreadful  Night.  Among 
all  writers  there  has  been  an  absolute  con- 
census of  opinion  that  this  fall  of  a  once 
famous  and  inherently  wealthy  place  has 
been  due  far  less  to  visitations  of  nature 
than  to  the  shameful  iniquity  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  Persian  governors  who  have 
successively  been  deputed  to  this  remote 
province,  and  have  combined  the  rapacity 
of  a  Verres  with  the  cruelty  of  an  Alva. 

Such,  however,  as  it  is,  Shuster  pos- 
sesses features  uncommon  in  Persian 
towns.  From  the  familiar  clusters  of  low 
mud  huts,  it  is  with  relief  as  well  as  sur- 
prise that  we  come  to  a  place  where  the 
houses  still  standing  are  commonly  of 
two  stories,  the  lower  half  of  stone  and 
the  upper  part  of  bricks  embedded  in  clay, 
and  that  rise  to  a  height  most  unusual  in 
Persian  habitations.  The  flat  roofs  of 
many  of  these  edifices,  which  have  a  low 
parapet,  and  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
sleep  at  nights,  are  over  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  the  interior  court  there  is 
commonly  a  large  iwan,  or  reception 
chamber,  one  side  of  which  opens,  without 
either  wall  or  doorway,  into  the  court. 
The  houses  possess  a  further  peculiarity, 
which  redeems  them  from  all  risk  of  be- 
ing forgotten.  Shafts  are  pierced  in  the 
masonry  of  the  walls  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground,  opening  by  an  aperture  or  spout 
on  to  the  street  They  are  the  sole  drain- 
pipe of  each  dwelling,  down  which  the 
refuse  is  inexpensively  discharged  into 
the  roadway,  each  vent  being  a  nucleus  of 
odors  not  less  filthy  than  the  filth  which  it 

*  Travels  and  Researches  in  Chaldea  and  Sosiana, 
p.  so* 


exudes.  A  receptacle  is  provided  below 
by  a  species  of  gutter  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  street,  and  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  scavengers,  would  be  an 
impassable  slough,  were  it  not  that  the 
town,  being  situated  on  an  elevation  with 
a  sandy  soil,  the  rains  sweep  down  much  of 
the  accumulations,  and  that  these  are 
found  to  have  a  marketable  value  in  au- 
tumn as  manure  for  the  opium  plantations 
outside  the  town. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  place, 
not,  however,  visible  from  the  exterior,  is 
the  almost  universal  construction  of  sheba- 
dansy*  or  underground  chambers  hewn 
deep  down  in  the  rock  upon  which  the 
city  stands,  ventilated  by  shafts  conduct- 
ing to  the  upper  air.  Almost  every  house 
is  so  provided;  and  one  of  these  cellars 
that  was  shown  to  me,  newly  hollowed  out 
beneath  the  governor's  palace,  had  been 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  at  least  sixty  feet 
below  the  surface,  access  to  it  being 
gained  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  and  light 
as  well  as  air  being  admitted  by  a  circular 
orifice  in  the  vaulted  rock-roof.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  heat 
is  appalling,  the  inhabitants  live  almost 
entirely  in  their  subterranean  chambers, 
seldom  stirring  between  9  a.m.  and  sun- 
set, and  at  such  times  the  town  becomes 
even  more  than  ordinarily  a  necropolis  in 
brick  and  stone. 

The  trade  of  Shuster  is  equally  incon- 
siderable with  the  agricultural  develop- 
ment of  its  surrounding  lands.  Though 
possessed  of  a  soil  admirably  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  opium,  but  little  enterprise 
is  shown  in  its  cultivation,  and  only  twenty 
or  thirty  cases  are  said  to  be  exported 
annually  to  the  Arabian  coast  and  Muscat. 
Indigo  is  grown  in  some  quantity  outside 
the  town,  and  is  responsible  for  a  predom- 
inant tone  of  blue  in  the  costumes  of  both 
sexes.  Lieutenant  Selby,  in  1842,  though 
reporting  the  local  trade  as  small,  lamented 
that  nearly  all  the  cottons,  woollens, 
chintzes,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  sugar 
were  supplied  by  Russia,  notwithstanding 
a  long  and  tedious  land-carriage  from 
Ispahan.f  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  fifty  years  ago,  I  found  that  Russian 
ascendency  had  now  completely  ceased, 
there  being  few,  if  any,  Russian  articles  in 
the  town,  and  the  European  import  trade 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  English  dr 

*  Elsewhere  in  Persia  they  are  called  trrdabsy  liter- 
ally "  cold  water."  La  yard  says  they  are  known  in 
Shuster  as  shadrewan  (Early  Adventures,  vol.  ii.,p. 
43)  *  but  the  above  was  the  name  that  I  heard  in  the 
town. 

t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  voL 
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Indian  goods,  brought  from  Busrah  either 
vid  Amarah  on  the  Tigris  and  Dizful,  or 
by  Mohammerah  and  the  Karun  River. 
The  sole  local  manufactures  appear  to  be 
a  species  of  bright-colored  carpet  or  mat- 
ting, made  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  a  felt 
of  coarse  pattern.  The  bazaar,  which  was 
once  the  largest  in  Khuzistan,  consists  only 
of  two  diminutive  alleys  crossing  eacn 
other  under  a  dome,  of  the  stalls  before 
alluded  to,  and  of  one  or  two  open  booths, 
with  a  roof  resting  on  stone  supports,  that 
still  survive  in  the  centre  of  the  miserable 
agora.  There  are  no  khans,  or  caravan- 
serais, for  merchants,  such  as  are  usually 
found  in  Oriental  cities. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion are  Seyids  (/.*.,  descendants  of  the 
Prophet),  whose  voluminous  green  turban, 
here  even  more  than  elsewhere,  seems  to 
be  an  excuse  for  insufferable  airs,  gross 
superstition,  and  an  indolent  life.  Of 
their  attitude  towards  strangers,  however, 
the  most  conflicting  accounts  have  been 
left  by  English  visitors.  Layard  and 
Selby  have  spoken  thereof  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise ;  and  I  cannot  but  attribute 
the  favorable  reception  of  Selby  and  his 
crew  to  the  personal  popularity  and  pres- 
tige of  the  great  traveller  under  whose 
auspices  they  came.    Layard  wrote  :  — 

I  received  from  some  of  its  principal  inhab- 
itants much  kindness,  which  was  the  more 
remarkable  as  they  were  almost  without  ex- 
ception Seyids,  very  strict  in  their  religious 
observances,  and  having  the  reputation  of 
being  exceedingly  fanatical  and  unfriendly  to 
Christians.  They  were  always  ready  to  afford 
me  information,  especially  as  to  the  produce 
and  resources  of  the  country.  They  listened 
with  interest  to  my  schemes  for  establishing 
commercial  relations  between  Khuzistan  and 
Europe  and  India,  leading  me  to  hope  that  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  promote  trade,  they 
would  encourage  it,  and  would  afford  protec- 
tion to  any  English  merchant  who  might  be 
disposed  to  come  himself  or  send  an  agent  to 
Shuster.* 

Selby  expressed  himself  in  almost  more 
emphatic  terms :  — 

Contrary  to  the  general  rule  that  adversity 
makes  men  selfish  and  morose,  the  Shusteris, 
oppressed  by  the  Government  which  should 
support  them,  viewed  as  aliens,  almost  as 
outcasts  from  the  parent  stock,  their  chiefs 
plundered  and  oppressed,  their  country  ruined, 
and  themselves  and  property  at  the  disposal 
of  any  Persian  official  who  may  be  sent  into 
their  country,  still  exhibit  many  noble  traits 
of  character,  and  exercise  the  most  liberal 
hospitality,  the  greatest  generosity,  and  the 

•  Early  Adventures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  282  ;  ef.  pp.  44,  340, 
$57. 
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utmost  attention  to  a  stranger's  wants  that 
ever  it  was  my  fortune  to  witness.  A  town  of 
Sayyads,  they  are  without  exception  the  least 
bigoted  of  any  Mohammedans  I  ever  saw,  and 
are  totally  different  from  the  Persians,  in  not 
oppressing  when  they  have  the  mastery,  fawn- 
ing when  in  your  power,  and  begging  at  all 
times  and  from  every  one.* 

Nor  was  the  verdict  of  the  quartermas- 
ter of  the  Assyria  much  less  complimen- 
tary, when  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Sir 
H.  Layard  as  to  what  he  thought  of  Shus- 
ter, u  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  it  ain't  a  bad 
place,  but  there  bain't  a  public  in  it."  f 

That  Selby,  however,  felt  a  little  ner- 
vous as  to  the  perfect  justice  of  his  tribute, 
is  evident  from  his  next  paragraph,  where 
he  says : — 

In  writing  thus  highly  of  the  Shusteris,  I 
fear  I  may  be  considered  as  having  drawn  too 
highly  colored  and  flattering  a  picture.  Let 
future  experience  and  knowledge  of  them 
decide  the  point,  nor,  until  they  are  found 
unworthy  of  the  character  I  have  given  them, 
let  them  be  classed  with  their  oppressive 
neighbors,  the  Persians. 

Unfortunately  "future  experience  and 
knowledge,"  which  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  invoke,  have  decided  the  point 
both  against  Selby  and  his  friends  the 
Shusteris.  Only  eight  years  later,  Mr. 
Loftus  described  "the  countenances  of 
the  inhabitants  as  not  prepossessing,  low 
cunning,  deceit,  and  mistrust  being  uni- 
versal among  the  lower  classes  ; "  %  while 
the  advent  ofMessrs.  Lynch's  agents  and 
the  opening  of  the  Karun  have  supplied 
the  present  generation  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  lie  to  the  benignant 
assurances  of  their  predecessors  to  Sir  H. 
Layard.  When  Messrs.  Lynch's  repre- 
sentative first  took  up  his  abode  there, 
more  than  a  year  ago,  he  found  difficulty 
even  in  procuring  drinking  water  and  the 
commonest  necessaries  of  life,  so  loth 
were  the  people  to  have  any  dealings  with 
such  "an  unclean  thing;"  and  every  ob- 
stacle is  still  placed  by  the  Mullahs  and 
Seyids  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  inhab- 
itants have  in  fact  been  ordered  not  to 
purchase  from  the  English,  and  the  word 
for  a  general  "  boycott "  has  been  passed 
round.  This  unreasoning  hostility  may 
be  expected  in  time  to  give  place  to  a 
more  sensible  attitude ;  but  it  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  difficulties  with  which  Western 
influence  is  everywhere  confronted  in  its 
first  collision  with  Oriental  prejudice,  and 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
xiv.,  p.  230. 
t  Early  Adventures,  vol.  ii.,  p.  357. 
%  Travels  and  Researches,  p.  296. 
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which  are  often  so  little  understood  at 
home. 

The  Shusteris,  of  whom  I  have  said  so 
much,  are  as  peculiar  in  their  origin,  ap- 
pearance, and  dress  as  they  are  in  their 
character  and  surroundings.  Neither  pure 
Arab  nor  pure  Persian  in  descent,  but  a 
hybrid  between  the  two,  with  a  greater 
admixture  of  Arab  blood,  they  seem  to 
possess  the  less  attractive  features  of 
either  race.  Their  appearance  is  ill-fa- 
vored and  the  reverse  of  healthy ;  a  fact 
which  may  be  due  either  to  the  drinking 
water,  which  is  slightly  brackish,  or  to 
the  enervating  heat  in  summer,  or  to  their 
colossal  neglect  of  the  most  elementary 
laws  of  hygiene,  or  to  a  combination  of  all 
three.  Even  in  their  apparel  there  is 
something  distinctive,  for  along  with  the 
flowing  cloak  of  the  Arab  they  wear  a 
dark  or  parti-colored  turban,  one  end  of 
which  is  tucked  up  in  front,  and  the  other 
hangs  down  behind,  not  unlike  the  Af- 
ghan's headdress.  One  who  was  well 
qualified  to  speak  informed  me  that  "  in 
character  they  are  close,  seldom  spending 
money  on  anything  but  actual  necessaries ; 
that  in  bargaining  they  can  hold  their  own 
with  any  Oriental  people,  and  that  to  call 
them  sharp  in  business  matters  is  not 
saying  much."  The  town  is  divided  into 
several  wards  or  quarters,  each  with  its 
own  khan,  and  the  population  into  corre- 
sponding factions;  and  where  in  England 
local  conflicts  are  decided  on  November  i 
by  the  peaceful  arbitrament  of  the  poll- 
ing-booth, the  Shusteri  wire-pullers,  who 
would  probably  confess  a  hearty  contempt 
for  representative  institutions,  adopt  the 
more  primitive  method  of  fighting  it  out 
in  the  streets.  Finally  Sir  H.  Layard 
may  be  quoted  for  the  statement  that 
"  the  Shusteri  ladies  are  renowned  for 
their  beauty,  but  not  for  their  virtue;" 
with  which  concluding  touch  I  may  take 
literary  leave  of  the  good  folks  of  Shuster. 

In  the  situation  of  the  town  there  is 
much  that  both  harmonizes  with  and  ac- 
counts for  the  idiosyncrasies  of  its  people. 
Unlike  most  Persian  cities  of  any  size, 
which  are  commonly  built  in  plains  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  base  of  mountains 
whence  they  derive  their  water,  Shusteris 
built  upon  a  rock,  and  is  at  once  sustained 
and  fortified  by  the  command  of  a  noble 
river.  Emerging  from  a  pink  sandstone 
ridge  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  the  Karun  River, 
hitherto  pent  up  in  narrow  gorges,  and 
foaming  over  an  obstructed  bed,  expands 
itself  with  all  the  luxury  of  newfound  ease 
in  the  flat  alluvial  plains  that  stretch  from 


here  to  the  sea.  By  this  mountain  barrier, 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  advance-guard 
of  the  mighty  Zagros  range  behind,  Shus- 
ter is  shut  off  from  easy  contact  with  the 
rest  of  Persia,  and  is  brought  into  direct 
association  both  with  the  Ilyats,  or  nomad 
tribes  of  the  mountains,  forming  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  great  family  of  Lurs, 
and  with  the  Arabs  of  the  plains.  Its 
position  at  the  outlet  of  the  hills  explains 
both  its  political  and  commercial  impor- 
tance ;  since  it  is  at  once  the  spot  from 
which  these  unruly  tribesmen  can  be  most 
effectively  controlled,  and  the  natural 
channel  tnrough  which  trade  must  pass  to 
and  fro  between  the  rich  inland  districts 
of  Burujird,  Kermanshah,  and  Hama- 
dan,  and  the  Southern  seas.  To  these 
advantages  no  inconsiderable  strategical 
strength  has  been  added  by  the  happy 
natural  juxtaposition  of  river  and  rock,  as 
well  as  by  artificial  works  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe.  It  has  already 
been  indicated  that  the  town  is  situated 
on  an  eminence  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of 
the  Karun,  the  one  the  original  river-bed, 
the  other  a  canal  partly  cut  by  man,  which 
re-unite  some  twenty -five  miles  in  a 
straight  line  further  down  at  Bund-i-Kir. 
About  six  hundred  yards  above  the  town 
the  Ab-i-Gargar  canal  diverges  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  main  stream,  and  pursues 
a  straight  southerly  course,  intersected  by 
two  dams  of  which  I  shall  speak,  through 
a  gorge  artificially  hewn  for  its  reception 
in  the  rock  upon  which  the  city  stands, 
thereby  constituting  an  important  military 
defence  upon  its  eastern  flank.  Mean- 
while the  main  body  of  the  river,  which 
from  the  point  of  bifurcation  to  that  of  re- 
union at  Bund-i-Kir  is  popularly  called 
the  Ab-i-Shateit,  after  parting  with  some 
of  its  waters  in  the  manner  described, 
makes  a  broad  sweep  to  the  west,  laves 
the  base  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  kaleh 
or  citadel,  and  behind  it  the  city,  stands, 
and  then  turns  southwards,  its  channel 
being  barred  at  this  point  by  the  cele- 
brated bund  and  bridge  of  Valerian. 
While  skirting  the  castle  rock  it  sacrifices 
a  further  portion  of  its  waters,  which  pass 
into  a  subterranean  tunnel  pierced  beneath 
the  citadel,  and  opening  on  to  a  further 
artificial  canal  on  the  western  side  of  the 
town,  manifestly  designed  in  order  to  irri- 
gate the  suburbs,  which  are  situated  at 
too  great  an  elevation  above  the  Karun 
itself  to  get  their  requisite  water  supply 
therefrom.  These  three  features,  the  Ab- 
i-Gargar,  the  Ab-i-Shateit,  and  the  Minau 
Canal,  are  the  determining  characteristics 
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of  the  situation,  and  it  is  to  their  history, 
nature,  and  purpose,  as  well  as  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  problem  in  hydraulics 
which  they  present,  and  which  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  described  as  "  one  of  the  most 
intricate  and  contradictory  objects  of  re- 
search upon  which  he  was  ever  engaged,"  * 
that  I  now  turn.  If  my  explanation  or  de- 
scription does  not  exactly  coincide  with 
that  of  previous  writers,  it  is  not  in  either 
case  given  without  careful  study  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  nor 
without  personal  examination  on  the  spot 
—  a  task  which  some  of  my  predecessors 
appear  to  have  discharged  in  the  most 
perfunctory  fashion. 

I.  — The  Ab-i-Gargar  Canal.  At  the 
point  of  its  divergence  from  the  Karun, 
six  hundred  yards  above  the  town  of  Shus- 
ter,  an  artificial  dyke  is  thrown  across  the 
opening  of  the  canal.  This  dyke  is  con- 
structed of  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone, 
which  in  the  Tow  water  of  the  summer 
months  are  left  qaite  bare,  with  six  sluices 
or  passages  for  the  water  between.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  repaired,  at  the  same 
time  as  Valerian's  Bridge,  by  Mohammed 
Ali  Mirza,  in  the  early  partot  this  century, 
and  to  have  then  exchanged  its  previous 
name  of  Bund-i-Kaisar(a  probable  allusion 
to  the  legendary  handiwork  of  Valerian  in 
the  reign  of  Shapur)  for  that  of  Bund-i- 
Shahzadeh,  or  Prince's  Dyke.  I  did  not, 
however,  gather  that  either  name  is  now 
in  use. 

At  a  little  distance  below  this  dam  com- 
mences the  artificial  cutting  in  the  sand- 
stone rock  through  which  the  canal  is 
conducted,  and  at  half  a  mile  from  it  occurs 
a  second  bund  or  dam  which  now  com- 
pletely blocks  the  progress  of  the  stream. 
The  present  structure  cannot  be  of  ancient 
date ;  for  when  Sir  J.  Kinneir  visited 
Shuster  in  1810,  he  describes  this  bund  as 
"  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  upwards  of  eighty 
feet  high,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
Persians  frequently  throw  themselves  into 
the  water  without  sustaining  the  slightest 
injury ; "  f  and  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  1836, 
still  speaks  of  "  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch/'  X 
although,  from  his  description  of  the  lower 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  75. 

t  A  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  by 
J.  M.  Kinneir,  p.  97.  I  shall  have  occasion  more  than 
once  to  allude  to  the  extraordinary  errors  of  previous 
writers  in  describing  the  waterworks  of  Shuster.  But 
not  one  of  them  is  comparable  with  that  of  Kinneir, 
who,  both  in  his  narrative  and  in  his  map,  confounded 
the  river  and  the  canal,  and  reversed  their  geographical 
positions.  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him 
mistake  the  bund  of  Ah  war  for  the  continuation  of  an 
old  palace  wall  across  the  river. 

X  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
«.,  p.  77. 


part  of  the  dam,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  was  mistaken  therein.  Anyhow, 
by  1 841,  when  Layard  first  visited  Shuster, 
the  arch  had  disappeared,  and  the  present 
solid  stone  barrier  had  taken  its  place. 
This  is  in  the  form  of  a  wall,  about  sixty 
yards  long  and  twenty-five  feet  high,  built 
right  across  the  artificial  cleft  in  the  rock, 
which  is  here  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in 
depth ;  the  masonry  of  the  wall  rising  on 
the  south  side  from  a  sloping  dam,  also 
made  of  big  stones,  with  an  approximate 
elevation  of  forty  feet ;  so  that  the  entire 
height  of  the  bund  from  the  water  to  the 
parapet  is  about  sixty-five  feet.*  A  road- 
way, supplying  the  eastern  entrance  to 
Shuster,  runs  along  the  top ;  and  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  once  led  to  the  now  de- 
serted village  or  suburb  of  Boleiti  on  the 
farther  side,  caused  the  dam  to  be  called 
Pul-i-Boleiti  (/'.*.,  bridge  of  Boleiti),  a  name 
which  also  appears  to  have  passed  into 
disuse.  This  bund  has  at  no  time  borne 
any  connection  with  irrigation,  but  was 
raised  for  a  distinct  and  definite  object. 
At  a  short  distance  above  it  four  or  five 
tunnels  have  been  pierced  in  the  rock  on 
either  side  of  the  gorge  below  the  canal 
level ;  and  through  these  the  water  is  di- 
verted from  the  stream,  emerging  with  a 
rush  from  several  openings  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  bund,  and  turning  in  its  passage 
a  large  number  of  wheels  for  the  grinding 
of  barley.  The  spectacle  below  the  dam 
on  the  town  side  is  indeed  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  one;  for  there  a  number 
of  pools  are  formed  by  the  water  as  it 
gushes  from  the  tunnels,  and  at  different 
levels  the  mills  have  been  placed  so  as  to 
utilize  the  force,  the  grindstones  revolving 
in  small  circular  towers.  The  water  pass- 
ing on  falls  with  a  splash  and  a  roar  into 
the  canal  below,  and  the  entire  appearance 
of  the  place  awakens  positive  though  dis- 
cordant recollections  of  the  tunnels  and 
cascades  of  the  Horatian  Tivoli.  Of  the 
further  progress  of  the  Ab-i-Gargar  I  shall 
speak  when  describing  my  return  journey. 
II.  —  I  now  pass  to  the  Karun  proper, 
or  Shateit,  and  its  co-ordinate  system  of 
dams,  bridges,  and  canals.  Immediately 
after  the  point  at  which  it  parts  with  the 
Gargar  Canal,  the  main  river  takes  a  bend 
to  the  west,  considerably  widens  its  bed, 
and  forms  a  broad  sheet  of  water  as  it 
washes  the  base  of  the  castle  rock.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  river  that  was  paved 

•  Loftus  (Travels  and  Researches),  though  correct  in 
his  description  of  the  Pul-i-Boleiti  in  other  respects, 
transferred  these  features,  viz.,  the  cutting  through  the 
rock  and  the  solid  masonry  wall,  to  the  upper  dam,  on 
Bund-i*Kaisar,  of  which  neither  of  them  is  true. 
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with  stones  by  Shapur,  and  called,  in 
consequence,  Shadarwan,  or  "flooring." 
Rounding  the  western  angle  of  the  citadel, 
the  river  then  turns  towards  the  south, 
and  at  a  point  about  five  hundred  yards 
lower  down,  where  it  is  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  width,  is  spanned  by  the  famous 
so-called  bund  and  bridge  of  Valerian. 
These  great  works  consist  of  a  stone  bund 
or  dam,  with  sluices  for  the  passage  of 
water,  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
granite,  iron  clamped,  right  across  the 
stream,  and  of  a  stone  bridge  of  over  forty 
arches,*  built  upon  the  top  of  the  dam. 
The  bund  was  formerly  called  the  Bund-i- 
Mizan,  or  Dyke  of  the  Balance,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  presently  be  manifest; 
and  the  bridge  Pul-i-Kaisar,  from  the  sup- 
posed authorship  of  the  emperor  Valerian. 
The  bridge  has  evidently  been  built  and 
rebuilt  scores  of  times,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  differing  character  of  the  material 
and  the  different  style  and  size  of  the 
arches.  The  roadway  upon  it  is  cobble- 
paved,  and  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the 
bridge,  so  far  from  being  straight,  winds 
about  in  the  most  picturesque  and  random 
fashion,  its  total  length  being  nearly  six 
hundred  yards.  It  is  approached  from  the 
town  by  a  modern  gateway  adorned  with 
gaudy  tiles,  while  two  pillars  guard  the 
further  extremity.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
a  great  gap,  over  sixty  yards  in  width, 
yawned  in  the  very  middle  of  the  bridge, 
both  bund  and  bridge  having  been  entirely 
swept  away  by  a  powerful  flood  in  the  year 
1885.  This,  however,  is  no  uncommon 
experience.  In  1810,  Kinneir  found  the 
bund  only  just  repaired,  after  a  four  years' 
restoration  by  Mohammed  All  Mirza,  at  a 
cost  stated  by  De  Bode  as  ^60,000.  It 
was  again  destroyed  by  floods  in  1832; 
and  Rawlinson,  in  1836,  being  in  command 
of  a  detachment  of  Persian  troops,  had  to 
take  over  his  men  and  guns  on  rafts  of 
inflated  skins.  It  had  been  repaired  be- 
fore 1841,  in  which  year  De  Bode  crossed 
it  on  his  way  to  Dizful.  Selby  mentions 
a  further  collapse  in  the  spring  of  1842, 
when  the  entire  bridge  was  under  water 
for  two  days  ;  and  Loftus,  in  1850,  found 

•  The  number  of  the  arches  in  Valerian's  Bridge  has 
provided  an  opportunity  for  dissensions  among  our 
authorities  as  startling  as  any  error  previously  chron- 
icled. Selby,  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  gives  nine ; 
Kinneir  gives  thirty-two  (twenty-eight  of  which  were 
entire  in  18 10) ;  Colonel  Bell  says  over  thirty  ;  a  visitor 
in  1881  noted  thirty-seven  ;  De  Bode  and  Layard  con- 
cur in  forty-four.  But  Loftus  takes  the  palm,  for,  ex* 
elusive  of  three  fallen  arches,  he  found  thirty-six  large, 
and  twenty  small  arches  still  remaining.  I  regret  to 
impugn  the  veracity  of  any  of  these  excellent  travellers. 
But  I  regret  still  more  being  unable  to  add  a  sixth  figure 
to  the  total,  owing  to  the  total  destruction  of  a  large 
section  of  the  bridge  some  time  before  my  visit. 


the  passage  obstructed  by  three  of  the 
centre  arches  which  had  fallen  in  during 
the  previous  winter. 

After  a  long  delay  steps  had  at  length 
been  taken  in  1889  to  reconstruct  the 
fallen  section.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  first  made  to  rebuild  the  bund,  and 
were  each  swept  away.  Finally,  the  nizara- 
es-sultaneh,  unable  directly  to  meet,  had 
essayed  to  circumvent  the  difficulty  by 
constructing  a  temporary  dam  of  baskets 
filled  with  stones,  a  little  way  above  the 
bridge,  presumably  with  the  object  of 
diverting  and  breaking  the  full  force  of 
the  current,  while  the  necessary  repairs 
were  carried  out  in  situ.  This  aam,  how- 
ever, had  been  designed  with  very  small 
engineering  skill,  for  not  only  .was  it  placed 
at  the  most  unfavorable  angle  of  the  river, 
but  instead  of  being  pushed  out  little  by 
little  from  one  bank,  in  order  to  drive  the 
current  towards  the  other,  it  had  been 
commenced  simultaneously  from  both 
banks,  with  the  result  that  as  the  two  arms 
approached,  the  whole  volume  of  the  river 
torrent  swept  through  the  narrow  aperture 
between,  and  rendered  the  completion  of 
the  work  impossible.  It  had  consequently 
been  suspended  as  a  bad  job,  and  through 
a  gap  of  about  fifteen  yards  the  water  was 
racing  with  foam  and  fury,  while  the  two 
unfinished  extremities  were  already  be- 
ginning to  subside  and  disappear.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
spring  floods  of  this  year  have  completely 
wrecked  it,  and  that  the  whole  labor  will 
have  to  be  undertaken  ab  initio  again. 
Until  the  bridge  is  repaired  communica- 
tion with  Dizful  is  precarious,  and  at  times 
risky. 

III.  — The  Minau  Canal.  This  is  the 
artificial  canal  that  has  been  diverted  from 
the  main  stream  through  a  tunnel  per- 
forated in  the  face  of  the  castle  rock,  in 
order  to  irrigate  the  high-lying  lands  to 
the  south  of  the  city,  round  which  it  winds 
in  a  deeply  furrowed  loop.  I  call  it  by 
the  above  name,  because  it  appears  to  be 
that  by  which  it  is  now  known,  although 
Rawlinson  and  later  travellers  copying 
from  him  have  designated  it  the  Nahr-i- 
Daryan,  or  Ab-i-Miyandab—  the  latter, 
which  signifies  "river  between  two  wa- 
ters," being  a  perfectly  correct  description 
of  its  situation  —  while  Colonel  Bell  calls 
it  the  Ab-i-Khurd.  After  leaving  the  cut- 
ting through  the  rock,  which  is  said  by 
Rawlinson  to  be  three  hundred  yards  long 
and  fifteen  feet  broad,*  it  passes  into  the 


•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  to! 
ix^  p.  76. 
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sandy  soil  behind  the  town,  and  here  its 
level  was  till  lately  regulated  by  artificial 
dams,  of  which  the  most  curious  is  a  bund, 
thrown  right  across  the  ravine  cut  by  the 
canal,  and  supporting  a  quaintly  irregular 
bridge,  the  roadway  of  which  is  stone- 
paved,  and  runs  sharply  uphill  on  one  side 
in  order  to  reach  the  top  of  the  bank, 
where  is  a  ruined  gateway  and  guard- 
house. This  bridge  is  called  the  Pul-i- 
Lashkar.  When  I  inspected  it  no  water 
was  flowing  through  the  arches  of  the 
bund,  whilst  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
on  entering  the  town  I  was  able  to  ford 
the  shrunken  continuation  of  the  same 
canal  at  a  point  further  to  the  east.  The 
reason  of  its  failure  has  been  the  rupture 
of  Valerian's  bund  and  bridge,  by  which 
the  level  of  the  river  at  the  point  where  it 
formerly  fed  the  canal,  has  been  seriously 
lowered,  and  its  consequence  is  visible  in 
the  desiccation  and  sterility  that  have 
overtaken  the  small  Mesopotamia  which 
it  was  intended  to  irrigate. 

I  have  so  frequently  used  the  terms 
Valerian's  bund  and  bridge  in  speaking  of 
the  Bund-i-Mizan,  that  it  will  be  well  now 
to  explain  that  I  have  only  done  so  in 
deference  to  popular  legend,  and  because 
they  are  always  so  called ;  but  in  no  sense 
because  I  believe  that  the  emperor  Vale- 
rian was  personally  engaged  in  their  exe- 
cution. It  is  well  known  that  in  260  a.d. 
the  Roman  emperor,  in  attempting  to  re- 
lieve Edessa,  was  taken  prisoner  by  King 
Shapur,  who  for  seven  years  kept  him  in 
captivity  (it  is  said  in  the  castle  at  Shus- 
ter),  treating  him,  if  we  are  to  believe  a 
somewhat  questionable  legend,  with  ex- 
treme cruelty  and  indignity,  and  perpetu- 
ating his  insults  even  upon  the  monarch's 
corpse.  In  the  Shah  Nameh  of  the  Per- 
sian epic  poet,  Firdusi,  occurs  an  interest- 
ing passage,  in  which  the  conqueror  is  said 
to  have  enlisted  the  engineering  skill  of  a 
Roman  prisoner,  who  was  captured  on  the 
same  occasion,  to  build,  or  perhaps  to  re- 
build the  (broken)  bund  and  bridge,  the 
freedom  of  the  captive  being  the  reward  of 
success.  The  Roman's  name  is  given  as 
Baranush,  or  Varanus,  and  with  the  spoil 
taken  in  the  emperor's  camp  the  cost  may 
very  likely  have  been  defrayed.  I  cannot, 
however,  ascertain  that  there  is  any  other 
historical  basis  than  this  very  vicarious 
connection  for  the  association  of  Vale- 
rian's own  name  with  these  works.  There 
is  no  independent  ground  for  believing 
that  he  was  possessed  of  an  aptitude  for 
hydraulics  ;  nor  would  a  captive  sovereign 
as  a  rule  be  of  much  service  if  converted 
into  a  civil  engineer.    Valerian's  name  is 


also  attached  to  the  first  dam  or  Bund-i- 
Kaisar,  over  the  Gargar  Canal ;  but  upon 
no  superior  foundation. 

Having  described  the  character  and 
features  of  the  various  masonry  and  water- 
works at  Shuster,  let  me  now  endeavor  to 
explain  the  purpose  which,  severally  or  in 
combination,  they  were  intended  to  serve. 
Of  such  explanations  as  have  been  fur- 
nished by  earlier  writers,  and  of  which 
some  are  incorrect  and  others  impossible, 
that  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  is  based  at  once 
upon  the  most  exhaustive  knowledge  and 
the  most  accurate  examination.*  There 
are,  however,  I  think,  sufficient  reasons 
why  it  cannot  be  implicitly  accepted.  It 
rests  upon  the  assumption  that  Ardeshir 
or  his  son  Shapur,  before  any  dam  existed 
upon  the  Karun,  or  the  latter  had  as  yet 
been  utilized  for  irrigation  purposes,  cut 
the  artificial  canal  of  the  Gargar — a  colos- 
sal work  —  for  no  reason  whatever  except, 
possibly,  the  strategical  advantage  that 
might  thence  be  derived,  and  that  the  level 
of  the  main  river  being  thus  lowered,  and 
the  town  deprived  of  water,  the  bed  of 
the  former  was  then  paved,  the  big  bund 
built,  the  Gargar  dammed,  and  the  tunnel 
pierced  in  order  to  supply  the  city  and  its 
suburbs.  I  venture  to  suggest  a  different 
order  of  events,  more  compatible  both 
with  probability  and  with  the  natural  fea- 
tures. 

Tradition,  with  probable  justice,  assigns 
either  to  Ardeshir  or  to  Shapur  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  great  public  works 
upon  the  Karun.  We  may  believe  that 
either  the  father  or  the  son,  recognizing 
the  results  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
proper  fertilization  of  the  fields  outside 
the  town,  ordered  the  erection  of  the  great 
bund  across  the  river,  in  order  to  hold  up 
its  waters,  and  the  excavation  of  the  tunnel 
and  Minau  Canal  leading  therefrom,  in 
order  to  carry  off  a  different  portion  of  the 
waters  so  collected  for  irrigation  purposes. 
Before  long,  however,  the  river,  scouring 
a  soft  and  friable  bed,  deepened  its  chan- 
nel and  ceased  to  fill  the  canal,  a  process 
which  would  be  accelerated,  if,  as  is  prob- 
able, the  bund  had  also  broken  down.  It 
was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  we  may 
assume  the  engineering  ability  of  the 
Roman  prisoner  to  have  been  invoked  in 
order  to  redress  the  evil,  and  the  series  of 
waterworks   which  have  made  both  the 

Elace  and  its  founders  famous,  to  have 
een  initiated  in  their  entirety.    Realizing 
the  difficulty  of  repairing  the  bund  and 

*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol 
ix.,  pp.  73-6. 
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of  adequately  controlling  the  often  swollen 
torrent  of  the  Karun,  as  long  as  there  re- 
mained no  other  exit  for  its  superfluous 
waters,  the  monarch  or  the  engineer  or- 
dered the  excavation  of  the  Gargar  Canal 
through  the  rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town.  No  sooner  was  the  cutting  finished 
than  the  entire  volume  of  the  Karun  rushed 
through  it,  entirely  deserting  the  old  river 
bed,  a  fact  which  I  regard  as  established 
by  two  considerations.  At  some  distance 
below  the  Gargar  bund,  where  are  the 
existing  water-mills,  is  another  artificial 
bund  on  which  are  the  remains  of  numer- 
ous disused  water-mills  at  such  a  height 
above  the  present  level  of  the  canal  that 
it  is  obvious  they  must  have  been  placed 
there  when  the  canal  occupied  a  much 
higher  level.  Further,  throughout  the  en- 
tire course  of  the  Gargar  from  Shuster  to 
Bund-i-Kir,  whilst  the  canal  at  present 
occupies  a  narrow  bed  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy  yards  in  width  with  steep  banks, 
there  are  visible  at  distances  varying  from 
a  few  yards  to  half  a  mile  from  these,  in- 
land, other  and  higher  banks,  now  stand- 
ing up  like  cliff  walls  from  the  plain,  but 
unmistakably  indicating  a  time  when  they 
formed  the  confines  of  a  much  larger  and 
more  powerful  stream. 

The  Karun  having  thus  been  emptied 
in  the  Gargar  Canal,  the  big  bund  was 
rebuilt — or,  if  no  previous  operations  be 
attributed  to  Ardeshir,  was  now,  along 
with  the  tunnel,  constructed  for  the  first 
time.  Simultaneously  the  opportunity 
was  seized  for  raising  and  paving  the 
river  bed  below  the  castle  rock,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  v  further  detrition  of  the  bottom. 
These  undertakings  being  completed,  and 
the  system  of  irrigation  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  hypothesis,  was  their  main,  if 
not  their  sole  raison  d'Stre,  being  avail- 
able for  action,  orders  were  now  given  par- 
tially to  dam  the  Gargar  Canal,  so  as  to 
turn  back  the  Karun  into  its  original  bed. 
At  this  stage  then  were  constructed  the 
various  bunds  that  obstruct  the  course  of 
the  Gargar,  whose  diminished  contents 
naturally  receded  from  the  broad  channel 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied,  and  in 
process  of  time  cut  for  themselves  their 
present  narrow  and  sinuous  track,  which 
has  only  to  be  followed  down  to  Bund-i- 
Kir  to  show  that  it  cannot  at  any  time 
have  been  artificially  cut  by  man. 

Such  is  the  explanation  which  I  offer  of 
the  hydraulic  and  engineering  works  of 
Shuster.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  propositions:  Valerian's  bund 
was  built  (the  bridge  being  raised  upon  it 
so  as  to  admit  of  communication  with  the 


opposite  bank,  and  particularly  with  Di«- 
ful)  in  order  to  hold  up  the  waters  of  the 
Karun  for  irrigation  purposes.*  The 
Minau  Canal  was  cut  in  order  to  convey 
the  waters  thus  dammed  to  the  lands  be- 
hind the  town,  which  were  otherwise 
wholly  without  water  supply.  The  Gar- 
gar Canal  was  cut,  not  for  independent 
purposes  of  irrigation,  but  simply  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  above  operations,  and  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  the  main 
river.f  In  fact,  a  utilitarian  purpose  was 
behind  each  of  these  great  undertakings, 
which,  at  a  distance  of  sixteen  hundred 
years,  survive  to  demonstrate  the  public 
spirit  and  the  spacious  conception  of  their 
illustrious  founder. 

Upon  arriving  at  Shuster  —  which, 
thanks  to  my  just  appreciation  both  of  the 
steam-power  of  the  Susa  and  of  the  men- 
dacity of  her  engineer,  I  succeeded  in 
doing  about  nine  hours  in  advance  of  the 
passengers  by  the  canal  —  I  forwarded  my 
credentials  to  the  governor,  and  intimated 
my  desire  to  pay  an  early  call.  The  cus- 
tomary civilities  passed  in  the  interim, 
consisting  of  presents  of  cakes,  fruit,  and 
sweetmeats  from  the  nizam,  and  tips  of 
corresponding  or  superior  value  to  his 
servants  from  myself.  In  the  afternoon  I 
rode  to  the  citadel  at  the  hour  fixed  for 
the  interview.  This  building,  to  which 
are  annexed  barracks  and  an  arsenal,  is 
situated  on  the  summit  and  extremity  of 
the  rock,  where  it  rises  with  a  precipitous 
face  of  over  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
river-bed.  Nature  has  designated  this 
locality  as  the  obvious  site  for  a  citadel, 
and  from  the  days  of  Shapur  downwards, 
it  has  been  occupied  by  a  kaleh,  or  fort, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Selasil.  The 
present  edifice  is  a  modern  structure,  con- 
taining no  remains  of  the  ancient  castle, 
while  it  has  been  further  altered  and  mod- 
ernized by  the  reigning  governor,  who  has 
rebuilt  the  habitable  portion  in  the  shape 
of  a  lofty  two-storied  tower,  from  whose 
summit  a  magnificent  panorama  is  enjoyed 
of  the  river  scenery  and  town.  The  entire 
space  occupied  by  the  buildings  is  said  to 

•  Consequently  I  reject  the  theory  of  Loftus,  for 
which  I  do  not  see  any  foundation,  that  the  Bund-i- 
Mizan  was  constructed,  partly  so  as  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  the  bridge,  partly  to  accumulate  a  sheet  of 
water  before  the  castle  for  the  delectation  of  its  occu- 
pant 

t  The  irrigation  theory,  and  the  recent  date  of  the 
contraction  of  the  Gargar,  which  have  both  been  urged, 
are  negatived  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Layard,  that 
"  the  excavations  at  Shuster,  and  particularly  the  steps 
leading  from  the  town  to  the  bed  of  the  canal,  which 
are  evidently  very  ancient,  are  carried  to  the  /resent 
level  of  the  Ab-i-Gargar.*'  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  xvL,  p.  60  ) 
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be  three  or  four  acres,  and  the  walls  of 
the  barracks  are  loop-holed  towards  the 
city,  from  which  they  are  separated  by  an 
open  plot  —  a  very  necessary  precaution 
in  a  place  of  such  unstable  quietude  as 
Shuster,  where  governor  and  people  have 
often  been  engaged  in  bloody  conflict. 
The  kaleh  is  entered  by  a  gateway  glitter- 
ing with  the  showy  tiles  that  represent 
the  debauched  taste  of  modern  Persian 
art,  and  its  interior  contains  some  pretty 
garden-terraces  and  points  of  outlook. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  fairer  than  the 
landscape  from  the  large  open  window  at 
which  I  sat  with  the  nizam.  The  river, 
emerging  from  the  rugged  mountain  range, 
sunned  itself  placidly  in  the  broad  sweep 
below  the  cliff,  while  on  its  further  bank 
stretched  a  park-like  expanse  of  ground, 
dotted  with  venerable  trees.  One  of  the 
rooms  in  the  castle  contained  a  large  tank 
of  running  water  in  the  centre,  above 
which  was  placed  a  wooden  platform  or 
lounge,  for  purposes  of  slumber  or  repose. 
It  breathed  a  coolness  beyond  expression. 
The  present  governor  of  Arabistan, 
whose  official  title  is  the  nizam-es-sui- 
taneh,  has  only  within  the  last  two  years 
been  appointed  to  that  office,  but  during 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
fair  reputation  for  justice  as  well  as  en- 
ergy of  administration.  Though  neither 
of  good  family  nor  distinguished  antece- 
dents, I  found  him  to  possess  the  inim- 
itable manners  of  a  Persian  gentleman, 
which  also  are  shared  by  his  younger 
brother,  the  saad-ul-mulk,  who  is  governor 
of  Bushire.  His  conversation  contained 
the  usual  flattery  and  assurance  of  friendly 
sentiments  towards  the  English  people, 
pitched  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  persua- 
sive key.  Accepting  his  protestations,  I 
asked  him  point-blank  why  he  did  not 
testify  their  sincerity  by  endeavoring  to 
remove  the  obstacles  that  had  been  so 
gratuitously  placed  in  the  way  of  the  En- 
glish firm  who,  in  response  to  an  invitation 
from  his  sovereign,  had  commenced  mer- 
cantile operations  upon  the  river.  He 
answered  that  he  had  done,  and  would 
continue  to  do,  everything  in  his  power  — 
a  statement  that  did  not  precisely  tally 
with  what  I  knew  both  of  his  previous 
attitude  and  of  his  personal  interests, 
which  were  believed  to  be  directly  con- 
cerned in  excluding  the  British  from  the 
upper  Karun,  some  sort  of  concession  for 
its  navigation  having  been  granted  to  his 
brother.  Intimating  courteously  that  it 
was  open  to  him  to  give  much  more  prac- 
tical evidence  of  sympathy  in  the  future, 
I  next  related  the  tale  of  his  subordinate, 


the  mirza,  upon  whom  he  undertook  to 
bestow  a  suitable  rebuke. 

After  I  had  left  him,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  my  stay  in  Shuster,  he  con- 
tinued to  pay  me  every  possible  attention, 
placing  the  Susa  absolutely  at  my  dis- 
posal for  the  return  journey  to  Ahwaz, 
offering  me  a  horse,  which,  as  I  proposed 
leaving  by  river,  I  could  not  accept,  and 
subsequently  a  set  of  elegantly  chased 
silver  coffee-cups,  which  also  I  declined, 
having  no  equivalent  present  to  make  in 
return.  When  I  left  the  town,  which  was 
very  late  at  night,  in  order  that  the  boat 
might  start  at  sunrise,  he  was  most  anx- 
ious that  I  should  not  ride  out  to  the 
place  of  anchorage  till  the  next  morning, 
in  order  that  he  might  send  a  large 
mounted  escort  with  me. 

The  starting-point  and  terminus  of  navi- 
gation on  the  Ab-i-Gargar  is  at  a  spot 
called  Shelailieh,  between  six  and  seven 
miles  below  the  town,  the  course  of  the 
canal  above  that  point  being  obstructed  by 
more  than  one  semi-natural,  semi-artificial 
bund,  although  the  Assyria,  in  1842,  suc- 
ceeded in  threading  a  passage  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  city.  At  Shtlailieh,  where 
is  a  miserable  village  on  the  right  bank, 
boats  are  in  the  habit  of  lading  or  unlading 
their  cargo,  which  must  be  conveyed  to  or 
from  Shuster  on  donkeys  or  mules.  I 
fancy  that  by  a  little  blasting  a  channel 
could  be  opened  to  a  point  nearer  the 
town,  and  that  the  nuisance  of  this  rather 
lengthy  land  portage  might  accordingly  be 
abridged.  My  descent  of  the  Gargar  Canal 
as  far  as  Bund-i-Kir  occupied  seven  and  a 
half  hours,  the  same  time  being  consumed 
between  Bund-i-Kir  and  Ahwaz.  The  canal 
follows  a  very  tortuous  course,  and  has 
worn  in  time  a  bed  deeply  sunk  between 
banks  of  clay,  the  old  bants  on  the  higher 
level  looking  strangely  forlorn  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  big  stream  which  they  once 
confined.  There  is  far  more  and  thicker 
jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  Gargar  than  on 
those  of  the  Karun ;  and  throughout  our 
voyage  winged  game,  starting  up  from  the 
water's  edge,  whirred  over  our  heads  from 
one  bank  to  the  other.  The  average  width 
of  the  canal  is  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
yards  ;  and  a  boat  of  over  a  hundred  feet 
would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  make 
some  of  the  turns. 

As  a  special  compliment  the  nizam  had 
sent  two  of  his  suite  to  accompany  me  as 
far  as  Ahwaz.  They  were  also  bearers  of 
letters  to  the  mirza,  whom,  however,  I  had 
now  so  entirely  forgotten  in  my  satisfaction 
at  having  successfully  accomplished  the 
journey,  and  at  having  further  caught  the 
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Shushan,  which  was  to  wait  for  me  up  to 
a  certain  date  at  Ahwaz,  that  I  went  on 
board  Messrs.  Lynch's  steamer  without 
lending  a  thought  to  my  obstructionist 
professor  of  a  few  days  before.  I  was  just 
turning  in  at  I  a.m.,  when  a  knock  at  my 
cabin  door  revealed  the  figure  of  the  mirza, 
slightly  the  worse  for  liquor,  and  in  a  piti- 
able condition  of  minded  humiliation  and 
fright.  He  explained  that  the  nizam  had 
written  him  a  severe  reprimand,  and  had 
threatened  to  cancel  a  whole  year's  salary 
for  his  behavior  on  my  outward  journey  ; 
and  he  submissively  implored  me  to  write 
a  parting  letter  to  his  chief,  saying  that 
my  vengeance  was  satisfied,  and  request- 
ing that  no  further  punishment  should  be 
imposed.  I  had  no  wish  to  inflict  an  in- 
jury  upon  the  poor  wretch,  who  had  al- 
ready suffered  so  serious  a  fright  that  he 
would  be  most  unlikely  to  repeat  the  same 
tactics  when  the  next  English  visitor 
should  ascend  the  river;  so  I  wrote  the 
desired  epistle,  and  we  parted  good  friends. 
But  whenever  I  hear  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  Karun  River,  or  of  the  rapids  of 
Ahwaz,  amid  the  din  and  whirl  of  the  wa- 
ters humming  over  the  ledges,  there  in- 
trudes upon  my  memory  the  vision  of  that 
inimitable  mirza,  seated  in  his  mat  hut  be- 
tween the  two  melancholy  fratricides,  with 
the  silent  seyids%  the  imperilled  sheikh, 
and  the  stalwart  robber-son  looking  chilily 
and  imperturbably  on. 

George  N.  Curzon. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  MORAL  CRUSADER.* 

We  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  slav- 
ery, much  less  have  we  done  with  the 
legacies  of  slavery.  The  life  of  the  great 
anti-slavery  leader  therefore  has  still  a 
practical  interest.  But  Garrison's  life  has 
an  interest  apart  from  the  particular  move- 
ment. The  history  of  moral  crusades 
hardly  presents  a  higher  example  of  brave, 
singlehearted,  unambitious,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to  a  cause. 

About  the  year  1841,  with  which  the  last 
two  volumes  open,  national  morality  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  was  about  at  its 
nadir.  This  was  marked  by  the  apostasy 
of  Webster,  the  greatest  and  meanest  of 
Americans,  as  Garrison  bitterly  called 
him,  though  by  nature  he  was  not  mean, 

•  William  Lloyd  Garrison:  [1805- 1879]  the  Story  of 
his  Life  told  by  his  Children.  Vols.  III.  and  IV. 
[1841-1879].  New  York.  For  a  notice  of  the  first  two 
volumes  see  Macmillarts  Maganm*  for  March,  1886. 


and  fell  from  grace  only  when  exposed  to 
the  fatal  temptations  of  the  presidency. 
Not  society  only  but  the  churches  had 
succumbed  to  the  monster.  Boston,  which 
flatters  itself  that  it  is  the  centre  of  mo- 
rality as  well  as  of  intelligence,  had  shared 
the  general  lot.  If  you  raised  your  voice 
against  the  "  institution  "  there,  you  were 
assaulted  and  put  in  danger  of  your  life 
by  a  most  respectable  mob.  Slavery  had 
left  far  behind  the  period  when  it  was 
content  to  exist  as  tolerated  evil,  which 
only  begged  for  a  short  respite  that  it 
might  quietly  take  itself  away.  By  the 
life  of  Calhoun  it  had  declared  itself  a 
positively  beneficial  institution,  and  the 
best  relation  that  could  exist  between  the 
white  race  and  the  negro.  It  was  not  far 
from  declaring  itself  the  best  relation  that 
could  exist  between  capital  and  labor  in 
general.  It  aspired  to  indefinite  exten- 
sion, annexed  Texas,  and  trampled  moral- 
ity under  its  victorious  feet  by  dragging 
the  country  into  the  Mexican  War. 

So  mepnitic  was  the  atmosphere,  now 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  that  it  even 
quenched  the  light  of  great  foreign  lumi- 
naries of  philanthropy  and  liberty  when 
they  were  let  down  into  it.  Father  Mathew, 
the  apostle  of  temperance,  visited  the 
United  States  in  1849.  He  had  signed  in 
Ireland,  in  company  with  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell  and  sixty  thousand  other  Irishmen, 
an  address  from  the  people  in  Ireland  to 
their  countrymen  and  countrywomen  :n 
America  declaring  that  slavery  was  a  sin 
against  God  and  man,  and  adjuring  the 
American  Irish  by  all  the  honor  of  Ire- 
land and  their  fealty  to  freedom  to  treat 
the  colored  people  as  their  equals  and 
as  brethren*  to  hate  slavery  and  to  cleave 
to  Abolition.  Naturally  the  Abolitionists 
hailed  the  advent  of  Father  Mathew.  Mr. 
Garrison  waited  on  him  with  an  invitation 
to  participate  in  that  glorious  event — the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  British  West  Indies. 
But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  object  of  the 
visit  was  far  from  agreeable  to  Father 
Mathew.  He  had  as  much  as  he  could 
do,  he  said,  to  save  men  from  the  slavery 
of  intemperance  without  attempting  the 
overthrow  of  any  other  kind  of  slavery* 
When  reminded  of  the  Irish  address,  he 
spoke  as  if  the  act  had  passed  from  his 
memory,  and  when  forced  to  recall  it  could 
only  say  that  it  subjected  him  to  a  good 
deal  of  odium.  Not  a  syllable  fell  from 
his  lips  expressive  of  sympathy  with 
American  effort  on  behalf  of  the  negro  or 
of  joy  at  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  "  It  is  with  great  sor- 
row of  heart,"  says  Garrison,  in  giving  an 
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account  of  the  interview,  "  that  I  lay  these 
facts  before  America,  Ireland,  and  the 
world." 

Kossuth  was  another  disappointment. 
From  him,  the  great  champion  of  liberty, 
the  Abolitionists  expected  thrilling  elo- 
quence in  favor  of  tne  liberation  of  the 
slave.  But  his  first  words  on  landing  at 
New  York  showed  that  he  meant  to  be 
neutral  or  worse.  "  I  take  it,"  he  said, 
44  to  be  the  duty  of  honor  and  principle  not 
to  meddle  with  any  party  question  of  your 
own  domestic  affairs.  Let  others  delight 
in  the  part  of  a  knight-errant  for  theories ; 
it  is  not  my  case.  I  am  the  man  of  the 
great  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  every 
people  to  dispose  of  its  own  domestic 
concerns,  and  I  must  deny  to  every  for- 
eigner, as  to  every  foreign  power,  the 
right  to  oppose  the  sovereign  faculty." 
The  emperor  of  Austria  might  perhaps 
have  pleaded  that  he  had  as  much  right  to 
the  name  of  "  a  sovereign  faculty,"  as  the 
slave-owners  of  the  United  States.  Kos- 
suth did  even  worse  than  this.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  pro-slavery  invasion  and 
spoliation  of  Mexico  as  "The  glorious 
struggle  you  had  not  long  ago  in  Mexico 
in  which  General  Scott  drove  the  presi- 
dent of  the  republic  from  his  capital."  In 
short  he  entirely  fell  in  with  the  views  of 
the  speaker  at  one  of  his  meetings  who 
said,  not  in  jest,  that  "  Slavery  was  a  part 
of  American  liberty  with  which  foreigners 
had  no  right  to  interfere."  But  the  Abo- 
litionists were  under  a  delusion  from  the 
beginning  in  expecting  sympathy  from 
Kossuth.  He  was  what  they  resentfully 
called  him  **a  mere  Hungarian,  nothing 
more."  He  was  the  champion  of  a  domi- 
nant race  asserting  its  own  independence 
against  the  Austrian  Empire,  but  seeking 
to  hold  the  Slavonic  population  of  Hun- 
gary in  subjection  at  the  same  time. 
Hungarian  patriotism  altogether  was  aris- 
tocratic and  equivocal.  The  strong  part 
of  the  Hungarian  cause  was  the  protest 
against  Russian  intervention,  and  the  mo- 
ment for  pressing  this  in  the  United  States 
was  not  a  very  happy  one,  since  it  was  the 
morrow  of  the  Mexican  War. 

Another  case  of  backsliding  was  that  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  after 
its  secession  had  taken  measures  for  an 
oecumenical  council,  including  a  contin- 
gent from  the  slave-owning  States.  This 
called  down  Garrison's  anathema  in  the 
shape  of  a  vote  of  thanks,  passed  on  his 
motion  by  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery 
Society :  "  To  our  untiring  coadjutor, 
Henry  C.  Wright,  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  he  has  unmasked  the  vaunted  Free 
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Church  of  Scotland  for  conniving  at  the 
great  iniquity  of  American  slavery  by 
soliciting  and  receiving  its  pecuniary  as- 
sistance and  religious  cooperation."  In 
response  to  the  resolution  the  Scotch 
emancipationists  raised  a  loud  crv  of 
"  Send  the  money  back."  The  Free  kirk 
was  ultra-Biblical  and  probably  took  a 
Mosaic  view  of  the  destiny  of  the  children 
of  Ham.  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was  not 
less  devout  in  his  Calvinistic  way  than  he 
was  brave,  is  understood  to  have  been 
impelled  by  that  conviction.  "  Send  us," 
cries  Garrison  to  his  English  friends,  "  no 
more  Baptist  clerical  delegates  or  Metho- 
dists or  Presbyterian  or  Quaker  delegates ; 
they  have  all  played  into  the  hands  of 
slavery  against  the  Abolitionists.  From 
Dr.  C.  down  to  the  last  delegation  they 
have  all  done  evil  work  and  strengthened 
slavery  against  us.  Like  the  priest  and 
the  Levite,  they  have  passed  us  by  and 
gone  on  the  other  side.  They  found  the 
cause  of  Abolitionism  unpopular.  The 
mass  of  society  were  pro-slavery,  so  they 
went  with  them  and  we  have  gone  to  the 
wall." 

The  American  Churches  by  their  con- 
duct during  these  years  brought,  we  fear, 
a  stain  on  Christianity.  They  ought  to 
remember  this  when  they  cast  a  stone  at 
an  Established  Church.  If  a  Church  is 
under  political  and  social  influence,  and 
allows  itself  to  be  seduced  by  it  from  her 
allegiance  to  Gospel  morality,  it  signifies 
little  whether  the  influence  takes  the  form 
of  a  royal  supremacy  or  that  of  the  press- 
ure to  which  the  conscience  of  the  Ameri- 
can Churches  succumbed.  When  the 
rupture  with  slavery  came,  the  Protestant 
Churches  generally  wheeled  over  to  the 
anti-slavery  side;  the  Methodist  Church 
especially  was  zealous  in  the  support  of 
the  war.  The  Anglican  Church  showed 
its  superior  consistency,  if  not  its  superior 
Christianity,  by  remaining  generally  Cop- 
perhead. It,  in  fact,  became  a  religious 
asylum  of  Copperheads,  one  of  whom  is 
said  to  have  justified  his  conversion  to 
it  by  saying  that  there  was  no  Church 
that  meddled  so  little  with  either  your 
politics  or  your  religion.  Bishop  Coxe, 
of  western  New  York,  who  stood  up  nobly 
for  the  Union  and  against  slavery,  formed 
a  contrast  to  the  majority  of  his  brethren. 
Calhoun  could  boast  that  "  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  impenetrable  to  anti-slavery." 
The  cause  of  this  was  largely  social,  the 
Anglican  Church  having  its  stronghold 
among  the  wealthy  and  conservative 
classes.  Dr.  Channing  sorrowfully  admit- 
ted the  pro-slavery  character  of  American 
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religion ;  and  Gerritt  Smith,  a  most  excel- 
lent man,  said :  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  remark,  though  it  may  seem 
infidel  in  the  eyes  of  many,  that  were  all 
the  religions  in  this  land,  the  good  and 
bad  mixed,  to  be  this  day  blotted  out, 
there  would  remain  as  much  ground  as 
there  now  is  for  the  hope  of  the  speedy 
termination  of  American  slavery."  The 
behavior  of  the  Churches  inevitably  led  to 
very  strained  relations  between  them  and 
the  Garrisonians,  and  some  heavy  hitting 
ensued.  At  the  New  England  Conven- 
tion, in  May,  1841,  Mr.  Garrison  moved  a 
resolution  "that  among  the  responsible 
classes  among  the  slave-owning  States  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  slavery,  the  re- 
ligious professions,  and  especially  the 
clergy,  stand  wickedly  pre-eminent  and 
ought  to  be  unsparingly  exposed  and  re- 
proved before  all  the  people."  This  did 
not  seem  strong  enough  to  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Wright,  who  moved  by  way  of  amendment, 
"  that  the  Church  and  clergy  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  constitute  a  great  broth- 
erhood of  thieves,  inasmuch  as  thev  coun- 
tenance and  support  the  highest  kind  of 
theft,  that  is  man-stealing."  Mr.  Jacob 
Ferris  went  even  beyond  this,  by  declar- 
ing at  a  meeting,  "that  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  is  worse  than  any 
brothel  in  the  city  of  New  York."  We 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  Church  responded  with  tumult 
and  rotten  eggs. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  Churches 
charged  Garrison  with  infidelity,  and  not 
only  with  infidelity  "  but  with  blasphemous 
atheism."  Some  of  his  associates,  un- 
doubtedly, were  decided  freethinkers.  His 
opinions,  as  the  battle  went  on,  evidently 
became,  to  say  the  least,  less  orthodox ; 
though  he  certainly  remained  a  firm  be- 
liever not  only  in  God  but  in  Christ,  as  the 
pattern  of  character  and  as  having  spoken 
the  words  of  eternal  life,  whatever  he 
might  think  about  the  creeds.  He  asserted 
the  right  of  free  inquiry,  saying  with 
evident  justice  that  the  more  divine  the 
Bible  was  the  better  it  would  bear  exam- 
ination. To  him  the  slave  law  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  a  great  stum- 
bling-block, and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  known  how  to  answer  Bishop  Hughes, 
when  that  prelate  proved  from  the  Old 
Testament  that  slavery  was  a  divine  ordi- 
nance, any  better  then  Voltaire  knew  how 
to  answer  the  defenders  of  Genesis  who 
pointed  to  fossil  shells  as  proofs  of  the 
deluge.  He  probably  was  little  versed  in 
history,  certainly  in  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, and  therefore  could  not  see  that  slav- 


ery as  a  primeval  institution  might  have 
been  consistent  with  morality  in  its  day, 
while  its  revival  in  a  civilized  age  was  a 
hideous  anachronism.  Like  many  other 
sceptics  who  try  to  make  up  in  another 
way  for  what  they  have  lost,  Garrison  was 
fascinated  by  spiritualism. 

At  a  meeting  at  New  York  there  was 
this  lively  scene.  Mr.  Garrison  said: 
"  Shall  we  look  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  hope?  It  was  the  boast  of  John  C 
Calhoun,  shortly  before  his  death,  that 
that  Church  was  impregnable  to  anti-slav- 
ery. That  vaunt  was  founded  on  truth, 
for  the  episcopal  clergy  and  laity  are  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  human  flesh.  We  can- 
not therefore  look  to  them.  Shall  we  look 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  ?  The  whole 
weight  of  it  is  on  the  side  of  oppression. 
Ministers  and  people  buy  and  sell  slaves, 
apparently  without  any  compunctious  vis- 
itings  of  conscience.  We  cannot  therefore 
look  to  them,  nor  to  the  Baptists,  nor  to 
the  Methodists ;  for  they,  too,  are  against 
the  slave ;  .and  all  the  sects  are  combined 
to  prevent  that  jubilee  which  it  is  the 
will  of  God  should  come.  ...  Be  not  • 
startled  when  I  say  that  a  belief  in  Jesus 
is  no  evidence  of  goodness  (hisses);  no, 
friends " 

Voice.  "Yes,  it  is." 

Mr.  Garrison.  "Our  friend  says 
'yes;1  my  position  is* no.'  It  is  worth- 
less as  a  test,  for  the  reason  I  have  already 
assigned  in  reference  to  the  other  tests. 
His  praises  are  sung  in  Louisiana,  Ala- 
bama, and  the  other  Southern  States  just 
as  well  as  in  Massachusetts." 

Captain  Rykders.  "  Are  you  aware 
that  the  slaves  in  the  South  have  their 
prayer-meetings  in  honor  of  Christ  ?  " 

Mr.  Garrison.  "  Not  a  slave-holding 
or  a  slave-breeding  Jesus.  (Sensation.) 
The  slaves  believe  in  a  Jesus  that  strikes 
off  chains.  In  this  country  Jesus  has  be- 
come obsolete.  A  profession  in  him  is  no 
longer  a  test.  Who  objects  to  his  course 
in  Judea?  The  old  Pharisees  are  extinct, 
and  may  safely  be  denounced.  Jesus  is 
the  most  respectable  person  in  the  United 
States.  (Great  sensation  and  murmurs  of 
disapprobation).  Jesus  sits  in  the  presi- 
dent's chair  in  the  United  States.  (A 
thrill  of  horror  here  seemed  to  run  through 
the  assembly.)  Zachary  Taylor  sits  there, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  for  he  believes 
in  Jesus.  He  believes  in  war,  and  the 
Jesus  that '  gave  the  Mexicans  hell.'  (Up- 
roar and  confusion.)" 

All  this  time  the  Liberator  continued 
to  appear  though  it  barely  paid  its  way, 
and  Garrison  continued  to  go  his  mission 
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ary  rounds.  He  was  travelling  with  Fred- 
erick Douglas  (a  half-breed,  it  will  be 
remembered,  and  a  man  of  education  and 
distinction)  in  Pennsylvania  when  Doug- 
las, having  humbly  taken  his  seat  in  the 
"  niggers* "  carriage,  was  ordered  by  a 
white  passenger  to  give  up  his  seat,  and 
having  declined  to  do  so  unless  he  were 
asked  in  a  civil  manner  was  summarily 
dragged  out.  Douglas  was  not  allowed  to 
sit  down  at  the  eating-table,  and  for  two 
days  was  almost  without  food.  So  far 
was  the  moral  poison  of  slavery  from  be- 
ing confined  to  the  South. 

Garrison's  biographers  say  of  him,  with 
general  justice,  that  there  was  nothing 
Utopian  or  extravagant  in  his  views  of 
life,  that  he  sympathized  with  every  hon- 
est effort  for  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
could  make  allowance  for  aberration,  and 
while  his  movement,  like  other  fervid 
movements,  unavoidably  drew  to  itself  the 
insane,  the  unbalanced,  and  the  blindly 
enthusiastic,  he  himself  remained  calm 
and  steadfast.  He  happily  steered  clear 
of  the  sinister  prophet  of  Perfectionism, 
Mr.  Noyes,  and  his  religious  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  took  up  with  some 
movements  which  to  the  unenthusiastic 
might  seem  doubtful,  such  as  Prohibition- 
ism,  which  he  extended  to  tobacco,  and 
Woman's  Rights,  into  which  he  was  drawn 
after  some  hesitation,  probably  by  the 
sympathy  which  women  showed  for  his 
own  movement.  He  thought  it  right,  as 
he  said  himself,  to  be  anti-devil  all  round, 
or  as  the  scoffers  said,  *'  a  monomaniac  on 
every  subject."  The  roost  equivocal  asso- 
ciation into  which  he  lapsed  was  Irish 
repeal.  Evidently  he  had  not  studied 
the  question,  but,  following  too  closely  for 
an  apostle  the  example  of  the  politicians, 
called  himself  a  repealer  in  expectation  of 
attracting  the  support  of  the  Irish,  for 
which  he  had  some  reason  to  hope  after 
the  highly  praiseworthy  utterances  of 
O'ConnelL  He  was  utterly  disappointed. 
O'Connell's  anti-slavery  address,  with  its 
sixty  thousand  signatures,  was  received 
by  the  Irish  press  with  sneers  and  denun- 
ciations. The  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  impugned  its  gen- 
uineness and  called  upon  all  naturalized 
Irishmen  to  resist  and  repudiate  it  as 
emanating  from  a  foreign  source.  The 
naturalized  Irishmen  responded  to  the 
bishop's  call  with  a  vengeance.  "The 
instinct  of  this,  the  lowest  class  of  the 
white  population  of  the  North,"  the  biog- 
raphers remark,  "taught  it  that  to  ac- 
knowledge the  brotherhood  of  the  negro 
was  to  take  away  the  sole  social  superior- 
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ity  that  remained  to  it,"  to  say  nothing  of 
the  forfeiture  of  the  political  power  and 
plunder  which  it  enjoyed  through  its  alli- 
ance with  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Irish  rabble  of  Philadelphia  made  their 
reply  by  murderous  rioting  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  a  peaceable  first  of 
August  procession,  and  ending  with  the 
burning  of  a  beneficial  hall  built  for  moral 
purposes  by  one  of  the  more  prosperous 
of  the  persecuted  race — a  foretaste  this 
of  the  anti-draft  riot,  which  in  the  third 
year  of  the  war  filled  New  York  with 
blood  and  havoc  and  which  the  Ameri- 
cans repressed  by  a  short  and  sharp  Coer- 
cion Act,  shooting  down  in  a  few  hours  a 
great  many  more  Irish  than  have  suffered 
under  British  Coercion  Acts  for  political 
or  agrarian  crimes  since  the  Union. 

In  1850  a  memorable  ally  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Mrs.  Stowe  brought  out  in  a 
collected  form  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
which  had  previously  been  published  by 
instalments  in  the  Washington  National 
Era.  Garrison  gave  it  a  rapturous  notice 
in  the  Liberator.  It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  book  produced  any  very 
strong  demonstration  against  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law,  which  was  then  the  burning 
issue,  or  that  it  materially  strengthened 
the  steady  work  of  the  Abolitionists.  The 
Fugitive  Slave  law  remained  unrepealed 
till  Secession.  Wendell  Phillips  speaks 
of  the  effect  as  a  passing  spasm.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  moral  in  this.  It  may  be  that  we 
overrate  altogether  the  effect  produced  by 
controversial  or  propagandist  novels. 
People  feel  that  what  they  have  been 
reading  belongs  to  the  domain  of  fiction; 
and  when  they  get  into  the  domain  of 
reality  think  of  it  little  more.  It  is  certain 
that  in  England  the  book  was  eagerly  read, 
praised,  and  perhaps  wept  over  by  num- 
bers of  people  who,  when  the  day  of 
action  came,  passed  to  the  other  side. 

The  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  politi- 
cal outlook,  combined,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  the  workings  of  Garrison's  own 
mind,  led  him  to  take  up  what  seems  a 
pretty  desperate  position.  He  declared 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  At  a  meeting 
in  Faneuil  Hall  he  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  union  of  liberty  and 
slavery  was  as  impossible  as  the  amalga- 
mation of  fire  and  gunpowder;  that  the 
American  Union  was  a  hollow  mockery 
instead  of  a  glorious  reality ;  and  that  the 
time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  it 
would  be  dissolved  in  form  as  it  was  in 
fact.  "No  union  with  slave-owners!" 
henceforth  became  his  cry.  His  followers, 
when  they  celebrated  West  Indian  Email- 
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cipatioo,  bore  as  the  tokens  of  the  new 
crusade  banners  inscribed  with  disunion 
sentiments.  Violently  denounced  and 
warming  under  the  denunciations,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  anathematize  the  Constitution 
and  to  declare  it  "A  covenant  with  death 
and  an  agreement  with  hell."  He  derided 
as  sophisms  all  attempts  to  show  that  it 
did  not  countenance  slavery,  because  it 
avoided  the  name  slave,  pointing  to  the 
facts  that  it  gave  the  South  proportional 
representation  for  its  slaves,  that  it  legal- 
ized the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years,  and 
that  it  embraced  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 
••  The  framers,"  he  said  with  considerable 
truth,  "  were  intent  on  securing  liberty  to 
themselves  without  being  very  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means.  They  were  not  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy, 
though  in  words  they  recognized  the 
brotherhood  of  the  race  but  in  practice 
they  denied  it.  They  enslaved  their  fel- 
low-men and  sold  them  like  cattle,  while 
they  were  fighting  against  the  oppression 
of  the  mother  country  and  boasting  of  the 
rights  of  man.  Why  then  concede  to  them 
virtues  which  they  did  not  possess?" 
The  idea  of  amending  the  Constitution 
in  an  an ti -slavery  sense  he  relegated  to 
limbo.  To  tear  it  up  and  repeal  the  Union 
was  henceforth  his  fixed  aim,  and  he  car- 
ried most  of  his  followers  with  him.  He 
disenfranchised  himself  and  refused  to 
vote  in  elections.  His  movement  was  to 
be  purely  moral.  He  at  the  same  time 
embraced  the  most  extreme  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  and  of  opposition  to  all 
war.  This,  no  doubt,  was  a  clear  moral 
position,  but  it  assumed  either  that  slavery 
was,  like  murder,  a  crime  not  to  be  tol- 
erated for  a  moment,  or  that  all  hopes  of 
gradual  and  peaceful  abolition  were  zone. 
Moreover,  by  cutting  the  South  adrift  the 
negro  would  have  been  abandoned  to  his 
fate. 

To  declare  war  against  the  Union  and 
against  the  Constitution  was  to  dash  your- 
self against  a  sentiment  which  though  not 
absolutely  moral  or  deserving  to  be  laid 
in  the  moral  balance  against  a  strictly 
moral  principle,  was  at  all  events  a  good 
deal  more  respectable  than  the  sordid  ser- 
vility of  Wall  Street  or  the  passions  of  an 
Irish  mob.  The  feeling  of  the  Americans 
for  the  Union  was  perhaps  as  high  and  as 
worthy  of  tender  treatment  as  anything 
connected  with  self-aggrandisement  can 
be.  About  the  strength  of  the  feeling 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  has  had  force 
since  the  war  to  reconcile  those  who 
fought  on  opposite  sides  in  that  long  and 
desperate  struggle  and  to  bring  the  sol- 


diers of  Lee  and  Meade  together  as  breth- 
ren on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  anti-slavery 
men  refused  to  follow  Garrison's  lead  and 
continued  as  the  "  Liberty  Party  "  to  com- 
bine moral  with  political  action.  No  doubt 
in  their  relations  with  the  regular  political 
parties  they  were  awkwardly  placed,  and 
the  practical  result  of  their  movement  was 
small ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  was 
more  reason  in  their  course  than  Gar- 
rison's biographers  are  willing  to  allow. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  convince  ourselves 
that  in  any  circumstances  a  man  can  be 
justified  in  renouncing  his  character  as  a 
citizen  and  refuse  to  give  his  country  the 
benefit  of  his  conscientious  vote.  When 
the  time  came  Garrison  had  to  admit  that 
the  Republican  party,  on  the  whole,  had 
been  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  even  that 
it  had  made  great  sacrifices  for  that  cause. 
Surely  this  was  a  practical  reason,  not 
perhaps  for  identifying  himself  with  the 
party,  but  for  supporting  it  against  its  ad- 
versary all  along. 

The  moral  movement  and  the  political 
movement,  however,  went  on  in  their  dif- 
ferent planes.  The  overbearing  domina- 
tion of  the  slave  owners,  and  especially 
the  challenge  which  they  were  indiscreet 
enough  to  fling  to  the  Northern  conscience 
in  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  provoked  polit- 
ical resistance,  which  gradually  became 
instinct  with  the  moral  sentiment;  so  that 
the  two  forces  began  to  be  blended.  Gar- 
rison found  himself  receiving  orations  and 
placed  in  the  seat  of  honor,  where  before 
be  had  been  mobbed,  pelted,  and  dragged 
out  to  be  hanged.  Meantime  the  march 
of  events  was  quickened.  Judge  Taney, 
with  an  abominable  frankness,  defined 
slavery  in  terms  which  brought  its  iniquity 
home  to  every  mind  and  stabbed  the  pub- 
lic conscience  to  the  quick.  John  Brown, 
with  fevered  brain,  fired  what  proved  to 
be  the  first  shot  of  civil  war.  Then  came 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  which  the  slave- 
owner with  good  reason  took  as  a  proof 
that  his  "peculiar  institution"  was  no 
longer  safe  in  the  Union.  Garrison's 
biographers  have  honestly  recounted  the 
ignominious  efforts  made  by  Congress  at 
the  last  moment  to  lure  the  South  back 
into  the  Union  by  tendering  increased 
securities  for  slavery.  They  and  all  rea- 
sonable Americans  must  see  that  the  En- 
glish or  any  other  foreigners  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  look  behind  these  acts  of 
Congress  and  to  regulate  their  sympathies 
on  the  hypothesis  that  people  who  declared 
their  willingness  to  establish  slavery  im- 
mutably and  forever  were  really  in  arms 
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for  abolition.  However,  the  firing  on  Fort 
Sumter  ended  parley,  and  there  was  civil 
war. 

What  was  Garrison,  the  repealer  of  the 
Union,  the  anathematizer  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  non-resistance  man,  and  preacher 
against  all  war,  to  do  in  face  of  war,  and 
of  a  war  professedly  undertaken  to  restore 
the  Union  and  maintain  the  Constitution  ? 
As  might  have  been  expected,  his  theo- 
retic principles  gave  way  to  practical  pol- 
icy. He  said  that  when  he  had  declared 
the  Constitution  to  be  "  A  covenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  with  hell,"  he 
never  thought  that  death  and  hell  would 
secede  from  the  Constitution.  And  as  to 
fighting,  he  said  that  those  who  did  it  were 
not  upon  the  plane  of  Jesus,  but  only  upon 
that  of  Moses  and  Gideon,  winking  hard 
for  the  time  at  the  difference  between  the 
two  dispensations.  His  practical  good 
sense  told  him  that  at  any  rate  it  was  a 
battle  between  a  slave  power  and  a  free 
power,  in  which  he  ought  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  free  power.  He  cast  in  his 
lot,  in  effect,  heartily  with  the  Republican 
party  and  with  the  war.  John  Bright,  a 
Quaker,  opposed  in  principle  to  all  war, 
took  the  same  line. 

He  did  not  at  first  give  his  full  confi- 
dence to  Lincoln,  nor  was  he,  or  any  one 
but  a  blind  partisan,  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Lincoln  was  a  Western  politician  who  had 
risen  by  the  same  arts  as  the  rest  of  his 
class,  and  had  been  nominated  not  so 
much  for  his  merits  as  because  he  had 
the  Illinois  vote.  He  turned  out  infinitely 
better  than  those  who  brought  him  for- 
ward had  any  right  to  expect.  His  char- 
acter proved  admirable,  and  was  most 
useful  in  giving  tone  to  the  nation  during 
the  struggle.  But  his  ability  after  all  was 
chiefly  shown  in  keeping  that  touch  with 
popular  sentiment,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  the  supreme  study  of  the  politician. 
The  writers  of  these  volumes  have  to  ad- 
mit that  his  plans  for  dealing  with  the 
slavery  question  in  the  Border  States  by 
means  of  indemnities  were  mistaken  and 
almost  fatuous.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  war  was  ably  administered  while  the 
management  was  in  his  hands.  The  great 
service  which  Grant  rendered  was  that  of 
taking  the  war  out  of  the  hands  of  all  the 
civilians  and  grasping  it  in  his  own.  Of 
finance  Lincoln  was  ignorant,  and  the  story 
was  credible  which  made  him,  when  told 
that  funds  ran  low,  ask  whether  the  print- 
ing-machine had  given  out.  How  he 
would  have  dealt  with  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  all,  that  of  reconstruction,  no- 
body knows.    Lincoln's  martyrdom  to  the 
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great  cause,  combined  with  the  pride  felt 
in  exalting  an  American  "railsplitter" 
above  all  the  statesmanship  of  the  Old 
World,  have,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  led 
the  Americans  to  raise  Lincoln  to  an  un- 
approachable pinnacle  of  glory  as  a  states- 
man on  which,  when  the  final  judgment  of 
history  is  pronounced,  he  will  hardly  re- 
main. America  may  perhaps  yet  produce 
a  greater  man.  Garrison,  however,  soon 
recognized  the  worth  of  Lincoln's  char- 
acter and  his  integrity  of  purpose  through 
all  the  clouds  thrown  over  them  by  the 
necessities  of  an  equivocal  position,  per- 
haps also  by  the  ingrained  habits  of  the 
politician;  and  he  cordially  supported 
Lincoln's  re-election.  In  this  he  formed 
a  contrast  to  Wendell  Phillips  whose  fiery 
spirit  would  brook  no  delay,  and  whose 
eloquence  was  greater  than  nis  judgment. 

The  war  began  as  a  constitutional  strug- 
gle for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  the 
moral  object  of  abolishing  slavery  being 
thrown  into  the  background  or  actually 
abjured.  But,  as  the  conflict  went  on, 
the  progress  of  opinion,  and  still  more  of 
feeling,  conspired  with  the  necessities  of 
war  to  make  it  a  struggle  for  emancipa- 
tion. In  the  end,  Garrison  and  the  moral 
movement  rode  in  the  car  of  victory  into 
Charleston.  "One  of  the  most  impres- 
sive scenes,"  says  one  who  was  there,  "  I 
have  witnessed  was  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 
standing  at  the  grave  of  John  C.  Calhoun." 
The  tomb  was  a  great  marble  slab,  with 
the  name  of  the  great  statesman  of  slavery 
as  the  sole  and  sufficient  epitaph. 

Garrison  stands  almost  alone  among  agi- 
tators in  having  closed  not  only  his  agita- 
tion but  his  public  career  when  the  object 
of  his  movement  was  gained,  showing  de- 
cisively thereby  that  he  had  been  animated 
not  by  restless  ambition  but  by  devotion 
to  his  cause.  Wendell  Phillips  insisted  on 
going  on,  and  go  on  he  did  from  one  agi- 
tation to  another  to  the  end  of  his  pas- 
sionate and  stormy  life.  Garrison  behaved 
to  Phillips  on  the  occasion  with  perfect 
generosity,  nor  did  Phillips  fail  to  respond. 
"In  my  experience,"  he  said,  "of  well- 
nigh  thirty  years  I  have  never  met  the 
anti-slavery  man  or  woman  who  had  struck 
any  effectual  blow  at  the  slave  system  of 
this  country  whose  action  was  not  born 
out  of  the  heart  and  conscience  of  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison."  So  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  mischief-makers  to  stir  up  rivalry, 
Paul  and  Barnabas  parted  in  peace. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1865,  Garrison 
set  with  his  own  hands  the  final  paragraph 
to  the  valedictory  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Liberator,  the    little   group   in   the 
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printing  office  standing  silently  round 
and  witnessing  the  closing  act.  A  more 
solemn  moment  there  could  hardly  be  in 
any  life.  After  this,  there  came  only  con- 
gratulations and  orations,  which  Garrison 
accepted  with  frank  delight  and  without 
undue  elation.  He  accepted  also  without 
any  affected  reluctance  the  very  moderate 

Provision  which  public  gratitude  made  for 
is  old  age.  In  an  address  of  thanks  for 
a  watch  presented  to  him  as  a  testimonial, 
he  said  that  if  it  had  been  a  rotten  egg  he 
should  have  felt  more  at  home  in  acknowl- 
edging it.  A  man  who  has  been  long  in- 
ured to  abuse  may  really  be  disconcerted 
by  praise.  It  may  even  at  first  produce 
an  unpleasant  sensation  as  something 
strange  and  suspicious. 

Garrison  lived  on  to  1879  in  quiet  re- 
tirement, but  still  taking  an  interest  in 
public  affairs  and  writing  about  them  in 
journals.  Among  other  things  he  vigor- 
ously denounced  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was 
bidding  for  the  presidency  by  advocating 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese.  We  should 
have  liked  to  hear  more,  and  it  is  curious 
that  we  do  not  hear  more,  of  his  opinions 
about  reconstruction  and  of  the  future  of 
the  negro  at  the  South.  From  one  passage 
we  should  gather  that  he  recognized  the 
political  inferiority  of  the  negroes  and 
had  some  misgivings,  as  well  he  might 
have,  with  regard  to  their  capacity  for  im- 
mediate enfranchisement.  "  When  was  it 
ever  known,"  he  says  in  reply  to  one  who 
had  complained  of  Lincoln's  hesitation, 
"  that  liberation  from  bondage  was  accom- 
panied by  a  recognition  of  political  equal- 
ity? Chattels  personal  maybe  instantly 
translated  from  the  auction-block  into 
freemen ;  but  when  were  they  ever  taken 
at  the  same  time  to  the  ballot-box  and 
invested  with  all  political  rights  and 
immunities?  According  to  the  laws  of 
development  and  progress  it  is  not  practi- 
cable.'* Attention  to  the  laws  of  develop- 
ment and  progress  might  perhaps  have 
modified  his  language,  even  about  slavery 
itself,  though  it  need  not  have  changed 
his  practical  course.  But  no  reason  is 
given  us  for  doubting  that  he  heartily  ac- 
cepted the  measure  when  it  came.  His 
mind,  however,  was  not  that  of  a  states- 
man, nor  had  he  the  ken  which  pierces 
futurity.  He  was  simply  an  organ  of 
public  morality  and  the  soul  of  a  revolt 
against  a  great  domination  of  wrong. 

Out  of  the  grave  of  slavery  has  arisen 
the  terrible  problem  of  the  races,  and  a 
dark  cloud  hangs  over  the  future  of  the 
Southern  States.  Some  may  have  begun 
to  doubt  whether  Garrison's  original  policy 
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of  repealing  the  Union  might  not  after  all 
have  been  the  best  for  the  North.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  issue,  there  need  be 
no  misgiving  as  to  the  measure  of  gratitude 
due  to  the  overthrowers  of  slavery.  There 
lies  before  me  a  copy  of  the  u  City  Ordi- 
nances of  Atlanta,"  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  captors  when  Sherman's  army 
entered  the  city.  It  is  a  hideous  monu- 
ment of  the  system,  and  dissipates  at  once 
any  idea  that  the  institution  was  educa- 
tional or  could  have  for  its  object  or  effect 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  negro.  To 
keep  the  negro  down;  to  prevent  him 
from  plying  even  any  little  industry  which 
might  raise  his  condition  and  give  him  a 
taste  of  independence;  to  keep  him  at  a 
level  barely  above  that  of  a  brute  beast,  is 
evidently  the  object  of  the  legislators. 
The  book  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  a 
reign  of  terror  which  must  have  been  as 
deadly  to  the  character  of  the  white  as  to 
that  of  the  slave  himself.  And  by  eco- 
nomical necessity,  as  well  as  by  temper, 
slavery  was  not  stationary;  it  was  propa- 
gandist and  aggressive. 

Even  the  incidents  reproduced  in  this 
brief  notice  are  enough  to  show  that  Gar 
rison  was  not  without  his  weak  points.  We 
can  understand  that  to  people  of  cool  tem- 
perament and  strong  political  tendencies, 
even  if  they  were  not  slave-owners,  he  may 
have  appeared  fanatical.  He  never  takes 
a  historical  view  of  the  question,  nor  does 
he  distinguish  between  household  slavery, 
which,  in  the  household  of  a  Virginian 
gentleman  such  as  Washington,  was  prob- 
ably not  intolerable,  and  plantation  slav- 
ery, with  its  Legrees,  which  was  the  real 
abomination.  The  particular  evil  against 
which  he  fought  was  in  his  eyes  the  sum 
of  all  evils,  and  its  abolition  was  to  bring 
new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  This  is 
only  saying  that  he  was  a  moral  crusader. 
But  we  repeat  that  of  the  moral  crusader 
he  is  an  excellent  type.  We  see  no  trace 
in  his  life  of  the  selfishness  of  vanity  or 
leadership  any  more  than  of  selfishness  of 
any  other  kind.  Nor  amidst  all  his  hard 
fighting  and  his  vehemence,  which  under 
persecution  and  calumny  was  sometimes 
pardonably  excessive,  does  he  seem  even 
to  have  become  imbittered.  In  his  vale- 
dictory he  expresses  his  pleasure  at  find- 
ing himself  no  longer  in  conflict  with  the 
mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  from  his 
heart.  As  a  private  citizen  he  more  than 
fulfilled  all  righteousness,  and  his  home 
life  seems  to  have  been  altogether  virtuous, 
affectionate,  and  sweet. 

The  scale  of  the  first  two  volumes,  which 
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threatened  portentous  length,  has  not  been 
kept  up,  and  four  portly  volumes  comprise 
the  whole.  But  four  portly  volumes  are 
at  least  three  volumes  and  a  half  too  much 
for  a  life  of  Garrison  which  is  to  be  read 
and  to  keep  his  memory  alive.  These  are 
the  archives  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement 
which  their  custodians  have  no  doubt  done 
right  in  placing  in  the  muniment  room  of 
history.  Now  let  them  give  the  world  a 
short  life  of  the  leader  of  that  movement. 
Goldwin  Smith. 


From  MmYay*i  Magazine. 
BOUND  FOR  GREEN  FIELDS. 

PART  I. 

It  was  a  lovely  May  morning,  a  morning 
on  which  even  the  life  of  an  omnibus  con- 
ductor seemed  endurable.  Besides,  the 
particular  company  for  which  Archy  Johns- 
ton worked  had  become  infected  by  Social- 
istic principles,  to  the  extent  of  only 
employing  their  hands  from  7  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.,  and  giving  them,  as  a  rule,  the  alter- 
nate Sundays.  So  that,  as  things  went, 
he  might  be  considered  well  off. 

Better  off,  at  all  events,  than  the  pale 
young  man  who,  as  Archy  completed  his 
arrangements  before  starting,  watched  him, 
with  a  rather  melancholy  air,  from  the 
curbstone.  For  this  pale  young  man, 
whose  name  was  Warner,  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  company,  tOvwhom  a  benev- 
olent clergyman  had  appealed  on  Warner's 
behalf,  came  every  morning  at  seven 
o'clock  to  see  if  there  was  a  conductor  off 
work,  and,  if  there  was,  to  take  his  place 
on  the  omnibus.  For  the  last  month  he 
had  presented  himself  regularly,  and  the 
men  had  come  to  know,  and  have  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  him ;  but  in  that  month  he 
had  only  been  on  duty  seven  days.  This 
fact  inevitably  raised  the  question  as  to 
what  Warner  did  with  himself  when  no 
vacancies  occurred.  He  did  not  look  as  if 
he  did  anything  very  remunerative.  Noth- 
ing more  remunerative,  probably  Archy 
guessed  correctly,  as  he  glanced  across, 
than  tramping  the  streets  in  search  of 
permanent  employment. 

Archy's  omnibus  started  last,  and  he 
had  two  or  three  minutes  to  spare;  so, 
being  a  sociable  young  fellow,  he  crossed 
over  to  speak  to  Warner,  who,  for  his  part, 
responded  with  an  anxious  good-will  in 
which,  if  Archy  had  known,  there  was  a 
certain  undercurrent  of  penitence.  The 
fact  was  Warner  had  just  been  thinking, 
as  he  saw  the  omnibuses  roll  away,  and  I 
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realized  with  a  sigh  that  all  the  men  were 
on  duty :  "  What  if  one  of  them  were  to 
die,  and  he  were  taken  on  as  a  permanent 
hand  ?  "  The  iniquity  of  this  thought  to 
his  kindly  and  gentle  nature  seemed  terri- 
ble, and  the  consciousness  of  guilt  made 
his  tone  to  Archy  one  of  deprecating  cor- 
diality. 

He  did  not  in  any  way  appeal  for  pity, 
and  yet  the  few  facts  Archy  drew  from 
him  were  an  appeal  to  any  one  conversant 
with  the  city.  He  lived  a  mile  away,  24 
Dilk  Street*  an  address  that  lingered  curi- 
ously in  Archy's  memory.  He  had  been 
a  carpenter,  and  comfortably  off ;  but  now 
he  was  hopelessly  out  of  work,  and  with 
his  wife  and  their  young  child,  had  been 
living  how  he  could. 

"  We  feel  it  most,  you  see,"  he  said  in 
his  patient  way,  "  for  the  child."  Then  he 
checked  himself,  as  if  he  had  said  too 
much,  and  added  quite  hopefully,  "  But 
it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,  isn't 
it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Archy,  reserving  to  himself 
a  reflection  that  life  contained  some  very 
long  lanes  indeed,  as  not  of  a  cheering 
character. 

No  more  passed  between  them  just  then, 
for  the  conductor's  time  was  up.  But  the 
next  morning,  as  his  eyes  encountered  the 
depressed-looking  figure  again,  a  sudden 
impulse  seized  him. 

"Can  you  take  my  place  to-day?"  he 
said,  accosting  Warner;  "I'm  awfully 
anxious  to  have  the  day,  but  I  can't  risk 
getting  sacked." 

Warner's  face  beamed. 

"  I  told  Janet  this  morning,"  he  said,  as 
he  followed  Archy,  "  I'd  a  feeling  I  should 
be  in  luck  to-day." 

"It's  just  here,"  said  Archy,  staring 
straight  before  him.  "I'm  thinking  of 
going  down  into  the  country  for  a  day  — 
or  two  —  or  maybe  more  —  I  can't  exactly 
tell,  not  being  on  the  spot,  how  long  I  may 
require  to  stay.  And  it  would  be  a  load 
off  my  mind  to  know  my  place  wouldn't  be 
snapped  up." 

"  ril  keep  it  for  you,"  said  Warner  ener- 
getically, "and  give  it  up  to  you  when  you 
come  back;  for  it's  a  queer  thing,  as  / 
know,  to  be  thrown  out  of  work.  And  I'm 
sure  I  hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant  journey. 
Beautiful  down  in  the  country  this  time  of 
year,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Ah ! "  said  Archy.  "  Yes,  the  country's 
a  fine  place,  especially,  as  you  say,  about 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  you  can  lie 
down  in  a  field  and  smoke  a  pipe  without 
catching  cold,  otherwise  than  from  the 
general  treachery  of  the  climate.    Natural 
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objects,  as  meadows,  spring  Dowers,  cows, 
windmills,  rippling  streams,  a  blue  sky 
when  it  don't  happen  to  be  rainy,  fresh 
air,  plenty  of  wholesome  victuals,  that's 
my  style. 

Archy  had  spoken  jerkily  and  rapidly, 
but  with  entire  composure  ;  and  yet  there 
was  something  in  his  tone,  a  suggestion  of 
a  possible  want  of  sincerity,  that  made 
Warner's  brain  whirl. 

"  I  expect  that  would  be  all  our  styles," 
he  said  timidly,  "if  we  could  afford  it. 
You've  friends  in  the  country,  I  suppose." 

44  Ah  ! "  replied  Archy  benignantly,  look- 
ing at  Warner  for  the  first  time.  "Lots 
of  'em.  Fellows  who  would  share  their 
last  crust  with  me.  But  it  ain't  come  to 
that;  thev  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  / 
call  it."   " 

"  You're  a  lucky  fellow,"  said  Warner 
admiringly. 

44  Well,"  said  Archy,  with  still  deeper 
gravity,  "  sometimes  1  think  I  am  in  luck's 
way  —  now  you  mention  it.  Especially 
this  morning.  And  now  I  think  as  there's 
a  particular  train  I  have  it  in  my  mind  to 
catch,  and  as  your  time's  just  up,  I'll  bid 
you  good-day. 

He  grasped  Warner's  band,  and  turned 
away.  After  all,  he  had  said  and  done 
nothing  remarkable;  and  yet,  such  was 
the  serene  benignity  of  his  tone  and  man- 
ner, that,  for  a  moment  Warner  stood 
stock-still  on  the  pavement,  staring  after 
him. 

Archy  went  back  to  his  lodgings ;  but 
he  could  not  rest  there,  and  soon  he  went 
out  again.  He  found  himself  wondering 
what  Warner's  wife  and  child  were  like, 
and  it  struck  him,  that  as  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  he  would  go  round  by  Dilk 
Street. 

It  was  a  small  street  of  tiny,  jerry-built 
houses,  with  their  numbers  inscribed  very 
legibly  on  the  doors,  so  that  Archy  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  24.  There  was 
a  brown  blind  over  the  lower  half  of  the 
window ;  but  Archy's  tall  head  rose  above 
it,  and  as  he  passed  he  glanced  furtively 
in,  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  It  was  a  small, 
bare  room,  with  no  furniture  but  a  deal 
table,  a  box  or  two,  and  an  old  rocking- 
chair  drawn  up  to  the  hearth,  whose  fire 
had  gone  out.  On  that  rocking-chair  a 
girl  was  sitting,  with  a  baby  in  her  arms, 
rocking  slowly  to  and  fro,  and  singing 
wearily,  over  and  over  again,  — 

There  is  not  in  the  wide  world  a  valley  so 
swest. 

A  mere  girl  she  looked,  but  very  wasted, 
and  her  cheeks  had  not  a  tinge  of  color ; 
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and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  sweetest  faces, 
Archy  thought,  that  he  had  ever  seen.  If 
this  was  Warner's  wife,  perhaps  he  was  a 
lucky  fellow  after  all. 

He  wondered  if  there  was  anything  to 
eat  in  the  house.  She  did  not  look  as  if 
there  was.  But,  for  the  life  of  him,  he 
dared  neither  ask  her,  nor  order  anything 
to  be  sent  from  the  nearest  provision 
dealer's ;  and  though  he  thought  of  all 
kinds  of  expedients  for  getting  a  shilling 
inside  the  door  that  should  look  as  if  it 
belonged  to  one  of  them,  and  had  been 
mislaid,  none  of  them  were  feasible.  If  it 
had  been  dusk,  he  thought,  scanning  the 
water-spout  with  a  critical  eye,  he  might 
have  clambered  on  the  roof  and  dropped 
the  shilling  down  the  chimney.  He  was 
nearly  as  tall  as  the  house  already,  and  he 
could  climb  like  a  sailor.  But  it  was 
broad  daylight ;  and  at  last  —  he  had  been 
lounging  all  this  time  in  front  of  a  small 
grocer's  shop  close  by  —  he  turned  away 
in  despair,  reflecting  that,  after  all,  Warner 
had  had  a  day's  work  on  Monday,  and  it 
was  only  Wednesday.  He  would  go  now 
into  some  other  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
look  for  work  himself.  For  work?  Well, 
yes.  It  was  hardly  that  he  consciously 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  so.  But  that  was 
what  he  did. 

PART  11. 

It  was  a  month  later,  and  Archy  had 
not  gone  back  to  his  old  position.  Neither, 
however,  had  he  found  regular  work.  If 
he  had  gone  to  the  right  quarters,  it  may 
be  said,  of  course  he  might  have  found  it. 
He  might  have  been  assisted  to  emigrate, 
and  a  dozen  things.  But,  unluckily,  the 
poor  are  seldom  conversant  with  the  many 
admirable  schemes  set  on  foot  for  their 
relief ;  and  Archy  had  a  general  idea  that 
philanthropic  institutions  only  drove  an 
individual  from  one  official  to  another, 
without  really  doing  anything  for  him.  It 
was  a  mistake,  of  course,  but  one  of  the 
natural  results  of  the  division  of  labor. 
Archy  stood,  indeed,  for  a  moment  out- 
side the  doors  of  the  General  Relief  Com- 
mittee ;  but  there  the  beautiful  probability 
of  his  story  of  having  a  place  as  omnibus 
conductor  that  he  had  not  been  dismissed 
from,  and  yet  could  not  go  back  to,  owing 
to  having  heard  a  white-faced  girl,  through 
a  window,  singing  the  "  Meeting  of  the 
Waters"  —  as  related  to  a  credulous  Re- 
lief Committee,  struck  him  so  forcibly 
that  he  broke  into  a  loud  laugh  as  he 
turned  away. 

But  it  was  not  a  cheery  laugh.  Though 
he  had  given  up  his  old  lodging  and  been 
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sleeping  where  he  could,  the  few  pence 
he  contrived  to  earn  were  not  enough  to 
keep  him,  and  for  weeks  he  had  not  had  a 
hearty  meal.  A  dull  despair  was  creeping 
over  him;  but  he  tramped  blindly  on, 
asking  for  work,  till  he  fancied  that  the 
officials  at  different  establishments  were 
looking  on  him  with  suspicion,  as  one 
whom  they  had  refused  before.  And  all 
the  time  he  knew  that  he  might  go  back 
to  his  old  place.  Warner  would  give  it 
up  without  a  murmur,  or  a  grudge,  he  was 
that  kind  of  fellow.  Then  he  fancied 
Warner  going  home  to  tell  his  wife  the 
news,  and  then  he  fell  to  wondering  how 
they  were  getting  on.  He  fancied  he 
would  go  and  see. 

That  day  when  Warner's  omnibus 
stopped  at  the  end  of  the  route,  at  one 
o'clock,  every  passenger  had  left  it.  They 
had  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait ;  and  the 
driver  slipped  hastily  across  to  his  favorite 
public-house,  which  was  conveniently  sit- 
uated. Warner  looked  eagerly  up  and 
down  the  street,  as  if  expecting  some  one ; 
but  it  was  almost  deserted.  There  was  a 
policeman  a  little  way  down  ;  there  was  a 
shabby-looking  fellow  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner, against  a  lamp-post,  with,  his  hat 
slouched  over  his  eyes  —  no  one  else. 
Warner's  face  fell ;  but  it  lightened  again 
in  a  moment,  as  a  girlish  figure  emerged 
from  a  street  nearly  opposite,  and  ran 
lightly  across  to  the  omnibus.  Warner 
held  out  his  hand,  and  she  sprang  in. 

"  Here  it  is,"  she  said  proudly,  unpack- 
ing her  small  basket.  "  You  can't  guess 
what  I've  made  you  for  dinner  to-day,  and 
if  you  eat  it  now  I  do  believe  it  will  be 
hot." 

"  Meat  pie,  Janet ! "  said  Warner. 
"Well,  you  are  a  cook  and  no  mistake. 
I've  twelve  minutes —  blest  if  there  ain't 
that  unfortunate  old  lady  who  always 
comes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  we're 
timed  to  start." 

44  She's  a  long  way  off,"  said  Janet,  with 
a  look  of  disappointment.  "  Go  on  with 
your  pie,  Will ;  she  won't  be  here  yet 
awhile." 

But  the  old  lady,  having  made  various 
frantic  and  far-off  signals,  was  increasing 
her  speed,  which  suggests  to  a  casual  ot> 
server  the  inadvisabiiity,  in  a  general  way, 
of  attempting  to  persuade  a  woman  that  a 
tramt  or  tram,  which  she  literally  sees 
before  her  with  horses,  or  an  engine,  at- 
tached, is  not  going  to  start  till  the  time 
appointed.  Statistics  are  very  well  —  she 
sees  the  time-table.  Nothing  has  altered, 
it  never  started  before  then ;  it  never  will. 
No—  oh,  no;  but  the  safest  side  is  inside. 


"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Warner  reluc- 
tantly. "  Hang  the  old  girl  —  look  at  her 
umbrella!" 

They  kissed  each  other  hastily  in  the 
omnibus,  thinking  that  no  one  saw  them. 
Least  of  all  the  aimless  vagabond  at  the 
corner  with  hat  slouched  over  his  eyes,  who 
was  looking  at  nothing.  He  —  ah,  no! 
Then  Janet  sprang  down  again ;  and  pres- 
ently the  old  lady  mounted  the  step,  and 
Warner  ate  his  meat  pie  furtively,  between 
maintaining  a  conversation  on  the  drink 
traffic,. a t subject  in  which  his  passenger 
seemed  to  take  an  absorbing  interest ;  but 
then  she  had  had  her  lunch  before  she 
started.  Yet  Warner  had  also  time  to 
reflect,  pleasantly,  on  how  much  better 
Janet  was  looking,  and  what  a  color  she 
had,  and  wondered,  also,  if  the  young  man 
who  had  gone  into  the  country  would  be 
back  to-morrow,  and  couldn't  help  hoping 
not.  Then  more  passengers  entered,  and 
the  driver  hurried  back  at  the  last  moment, 
stuffing  a  large  fragment  of  bread  and 
butter  into  his  pocket;  and  the  omnibus 
rolled  away. 

But  that  night,  when  Warner  returned 
to  the  small  house  in  Dilk  Street,  he  found 
a  note  thrust  under  the  door,  that  no  one 
had  noticed.    It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Warner,  — 

"  I  leave  this  note  in  passing,  to  say  I 
have  given  up  my  place  as  conductor  for 
good,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  stick  to 
it  as  lone  as  it  suits  you.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  stay  down  in  the  country. 
"  Yours,  with  best  wishes, 

"Archy  Johnston." 

May  Kendall. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
A  SUMMER  STROLL  IN  SUSSEX. 

This  old  secluded  common,  upon  which 
the  traveller  comes  suddenly  out  of  a  nar- 
row, shaded  lane,  covers  not  more  than 
thirty  acres,  and  is  clothed  with  fine,  short 
grass,  which  has  been  cropped  for  cen- 
turies by  the  geese,  the  sheep,  and  the 
cattle  of  the  cotters  close  by.  Crossed  by 
two  white,  winding  roads,  and  sloping 
down  towards  the  west,  the  common  is 
bordered  all  round  by  such  a  landscape  as 
the  shepherds  showed  to  Bunyan's  pilgrim 
from  the  Delectable  Mountains.  A  well- 
wooded  landscape,  every  field  edged  by 
thick-leaved  trees,  and  except  the  three 
ancient  cottages  below  me  on  the  left  with 
their  uneven    roofs,  weather-beaten  oak 
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timbers,  and  rough  plastering,  a  barn  and 
a  haystack  opposite,  and  some  sign  of  or- 
der in  the  near  fields,  not  a  trace  of  human 
occupation  for  miles  and  miles.  This  is  a 
bit  of  undisturbed  old  English  scenery, 
little  changed  since  the  days  when  mes- 
sengers from  the  court  travelled,  per- 
chance by  this  very  road  to  the  great  castle 
at  Horsfield,  but  a  few  hundred  years  ago 
a  thriving  seaport,  now  a  mouldering  ham- 
let with  fragments  of  a  ruined  keep  left 
behind  by  the  far  receded  sea.  On  the 
south  stretches  the  long  range  of  downs, 
with  grey,  rounded  hollows  and  gently 
undulating  outlines  soft  against  the  faint 
blue  sky ;  right  in  front  is  the  wide  and 
peaceful  expanse  of  open  country,  hill  and 
dale,  wood  and  meadow,  luminously  misty 
under  the  morning  sun;  northwards  a  thin, 
shadowy  line  on  the  horizon  rises  above 
the  nearer  wooded  brow,  and  the  spire  of 
a  far  distant  church,  with  the  trees  on  the 
forest  ridge  twenty  miles  away,  are  just 
within  the  range  of  a  keen  eye.  Which- 
ever way  I  look  it  is  surpassingly  fair  and 
pleasant.  In  one  corner  of  the  common, 
with  bush  and  bramble  on  its  banks,  is  a 
quiet  pool,  and  a  little  moorhen'  half  flies, 
half  paddles,  across  it  into  the  rushes  in 
the  far  corner  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep. 
The  warm,  turbid  water  is  much  of  it  hid- 
den by  the  delicate  white  blossom  of  the 
water  crowfoot,  but  here  and  there  a  wide, 
bare  piece  glimmers  in  the  sunshine,  and 
upon  these  patches  the  boatmen  or  back- 
swimmers  are  rowing  themselves  about  by 
their  long  bind  legs.  Round  and  round 
in  another  blank  spot  a  little  company  of 
whirlwig  beetles  keeps  up  a  perpetual 
dance;  they  look  guileless  and  merry 
enough,  ana  so  do  the  boatmen  for  the 
matter  of  that,  but  like  most  of  the  deni- 
zens of  this  peaceful  pool,  they  are  fierce, 
voracious,  and  even  wanting  in  natural 
affection,  for,  failing  other  food,  they  will 
eat  one  another.  Under  the  floating  weed, 
lurking  by  the  edges  of  the  flat  lily-leaves, 
a  monster  whose  very  movement  is  sug- 
gestive of  murder,  floats  along.  Of  an 
unpleasant,  sickly  color,  moving  without 
apparent  effort,  and  with  savage  jaws  ready 
for  its  prey,  it  resembles  a  thick,  wingless 
dragon-fly,  carrying  itself  erect,  with  an 
overgrown  head  and  goggle  eyes  bent  for- 
ward: in  search  of  defenceless  innocence. 
I  love  nature  and  most  living  things,  but 
this  cruel,  uncanny  creature,  as  it  creeps 
from  the  shelter  of  the  leaves  and  lurks 
in  the  shadow,  seems  all  unnatural,  and 
has  nothing  one  fancies  in  common  with 
the  sweet  and  soothing  sights  and  sounds 
which  are  around  us.    This  unwholesome 
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object  when  he  changes,  as  change  he  will, 
becomes  a  sober-looking  beetle,  and  if  yon 
meet  him  (he  has  then  two  lives,  one  on 
land  and  one  in  the  water,  or  perhaps  one 
may  say  three  lives,  for  he  flies)  his  re- 
spectable black  will  command  your  sym- 
pathy;  but  his  nature  will  not  change,  for 
the  great  water  beetle  is  always  fierce  and 
cruel  and  uncompromising,  and  he  will 
cut  short  a  conjugal  dispute  by  eating  his 
wife,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly  by  the 
book,  his  wife  will  most  likely  eat  him,  as 
she  is  much  bigger  and  stronger  than  her 
mate ! 

The  water  swarms  with  life ;  round  the 
edge  are  clusters  of  tadpoles  wriggling 
their  little  tails;  here  and  there  a  water 
newt  may  be  seen  for  a  second  as  he  trav- 
els past ;  all  kinds  of  creatures  in  all  stages 
of  development  find  in  this  secluded  pond 
alike  a  nursery  and  a  hunting-ground. 
But,  in  spite  of  this,  most  of  the  country- 
folk would  not  scruple  to  drink  from  the 
pool  if  they  were  dry ;  one  old  man  in  par- 
ticular, of  whom  I  knew,  and  who  died  a 
few  months  since  in  Shoreham  Workhouse 
at  the  mature  age  of  one  hundred  and  one 
(he  had  served  at  Waterloo)  was  in  the 
habit  of  "squenching*  his  drythe,"  with 
water  from  any  handy  watercourse  or  pond 
when  working.  Of  nim  his  grandson  told 
me,  that  only  six  months  before  his  death 
he  took  *•  a  contrack  for  daring  a  dick,f 
but  he  couldn't  do  it  by  hisself  and  it  wor- 
ritted  him  to  find  he  couldn't  do  naun  $  but 
doddle  §  about,  so  at  last  he  went  into  the 
workus."  This  hearty  old  laborer  would 
do  a  long  day's  mowing,  when  younger, 
with  nothing  but  bread,  and  water  from 
the  brooks.  His  wife  was  a  very  "  con- 
trary "  ||  woman,  and  in  her  last  aays  she 
became,  as  her  grandson  expressed  it, 
"  quite  childish  again ; "  1  liked  the  added 
adverb,  it  seemed  to  give  a  gentler  mean- 
ing to  the  other  word.  Of  illness  this  old 
couple  knew  hardly  anything,  they  bad  no 
time  to  be  ill,  but  with  all  their  unceasing 
work  they  were  somehow  always  very 
poor.  Perhaps  this  extreme  poverty  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  les- 
sened vigor  and  stamina  which  appear  in 
their  descendants,  for  the  son  died  at  fifty  ; 
the  grandson,  now  forty-five,  is  a  big,  pow- 
erful man,  but  greatly  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion, or,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  his  inside 


tof  the 


•  •'  Squench,"  »  corruption  of  qnench.  (To  avoid 
repetition  I  may  here  express  my  obligation  to  the  Rev. 
Chancellor  Panch* ■  Dialect  Dictionary  forp»««*  »*  **»• 
notes  which  follow. 

t  Dick :  a  ditch,  dyke. 

t  Naun:  nothing. 

}  Doddle :  to  walk  feebly. 

I  Con tt airy :  self-willed. 
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seems  all  wore  out,"  and  the  great-grand- 
son, a  growing  lad  o!  fourteen,  is  again,  to 
quote  his  father,  "  wonderful  picksome  * 
wi'  his  vi ttles."  All  are,  however,  as  hard- 
working and  active  as  the  centenarian 
himself. 

••  Master "  Woolven,  the  keeper,  who 
lives  a  little  way  up  the  road,  and  who  has 
led  the  same  kind  of  active,  out-of-door  life, 
does  not  know  much  about  illness,  but  he 
gave  me  a  full  account  the  other  day  of  a 
serious  attack  which  he  had  had.  "  Twas 
the  worst  illness  I  ever  had  ;  I'd  got  very 
hot  and  I  calls  in  at  Squire  Henty's  and 
drank  about  a  half  a  pint  of  his  ale,  terr'ble 
poor  stuff  it  was  too,  this  here  reg'lar 
small  beer,  made  me  feel  bad  dVackly. 
Well  I  goos  home  and  I  tossed  about  all 
that  night,  and  then  I  sends  my  mistus 
for  the  club  doctor  —  the  Foresters  I 
b'longs  to  —  and  he  said  as  how  I'd  some 
kind  of  a  stoppage,  so  he  gives  me  mor'n 
two  quarts  of  his  med'cin !  Well  I  lays  in 
bed,  ah  longer'n  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  but 
at  last  I  got  better,  so  I  gets  up  and  goos 
to  work  again."  "Ah,  then,  you  were 
really  made  quite  ill  by  that  small  beer, 
were  you,  Woolven?"  "Yes,  they  all 
thought  1  was  a  gooin'  to  die;  I  aidn't 
think  so,  mind'e,  but  Mrs.  Henty,  and 
Mrs.  Barrow,  and  Mrs.  Pilbeam,  they  all 
come,  and  they  brought  t*  parson  wi'  'em, 
and  they  all  come  a'  cluttering  up  in  my 
bedroom,  and  when  I  see  'em  I  laughed 
right  out,  and  t'  parson  he  didn't  quite 
know  what  to  say.  So  I  says  '  I'm  not  a 
gooin'  to  </*>,'  I  says,  *  I  don't  mean  to  die 
this  time.'  Mind  you,  Mr.  William  "  (this 
with  indescribable  impressiveness),  "  I 
warn't  afeared  to  die,  no  I  wasn't  afeared, 
but  I  wasn't  goin*  to  die."  "  How  long 
were  you  in  bed  altogether,  then,  Wool- 
ven ?  "  *'  Why,  the  best  part  of  two  days, 
Mr.  William  ;  I'd  never  been  so  long  a'bed 
afore  in  my  life!"  So  much  for  "Mas- 
ter" Woolven's  serious*  illness.  Let  us 
go  back  to  the  pond.  Over  among  the 
brambles  on  the  other  bank  the  moorhen 
has  her  nest,  to  be  found  without  much 
trouble  most  likely,  in  spite  of  the  dead 
leaves  which  some  people  say  she  spreads 
over  the  top  when  she  goes  away  for  a 
while.  I  have  found  a  good  many  nests, 
but  never  one  thus  covered;  the  nest  is  a 
roomy,  compact  structure,  and  it  needs  to 
be,  for  the  hen  loads  it  with  eggs,  nine 
and  ten  being  no  uncommon  numbers. 
That  is  a  water  vole,  whose  apparently 
earless  round  head  you  can  see  moving 
along  just  above  the  water  by  the  edge  of 

•  Picksome:  a  dainty. 


the  left-hand  bank ;  bis  ears  are  small  and 
he  lays  them  close  to  his  bead  while  swim- 
ming ;  the  pretty  little  beast  is,  I  believe, 
a  vegetarian,  and  lives  on  the  tender 
shoots  of  aquatic  plants  and  all  other  nice, 
clean,  wholesome  country  things,  not  a  bit 
like  his  second  cousin  once  removed,  who 
resides  in  the  sewers  and  lives  on  garbage. 
Old  Gilbert  White,  in  one  of  his  quaint 
and  delightful  letters  to  "Thomas  Pen- 
nant, Esq.,"  speaks  of  one  which  had  a 
winter  store  of  more  than  a  gallon  of  pota- 
toes at  the  end  of  his  hole !  If  you  are 
weary  of  watching  the  pond,  come  out  in 
the  open  and  sit  here  on  the  grass ;  you 
might  think  yourself  the  only  living  crea- 
ture on  the  wide  common,'  but  for  the 
grasshoppers  and  the  butterflies,  and  a 
bird  on  the  oak-tree  behind  us  which  twit- 
ters and  chirps  lazily  in  the  hot  sunshine. 
Turn  the  grass-blades  aside  here  with 
your  band,  and  in  this  hidden  print  of  a 
horse-hoof  sunk  in  the  soft  clay  beneath, 
see  what  a  world  of  almost  indistinguish- 
able insect  life  is  moving.  Three  tiny 
creatures  smaller  and  thinner  than  a  cheese 
mite  are  zigzagging  about  under  that  dead 
grass  blade.  Above  them  from  stalk  to 
stalk  a  little  wood-louse  climbs.  Across 
the  hollow  a  minute  shining  black  midget 
shaped  like  a  figure  from  Euclid  hops 
briskly  and  is  gone.  A  bright  yellow 
monster  with  a  striped  green  back  edged 
with  white,  dives  and  disappears  before 
you  can  altogether  describe  him.  Like 
four  little  beads  strung  together  and  en- 
dowed with  legs  and  locomotive  power,  is 
this  diminutive  ant  which  follows  him 
leisurely.  All  these  insects  seem  to  have 
no  purpose  in  their  movement,  but  run 
from  side  to  side  and  round  and  round, 
without  any  aim  that  I  can  see.  For  per- 
fect protective  coloring  look  at  that  light 
brown  creature  (as  I  write  the  word,  a 
mere  speck  of  transparent  yellow  Hits 
across  the  chasm,  it  has  just  perceptible 
legs  and  little  black  horns);  the  light 
brown  creature  is  shaped  like  a  tiny  leaf, 
and  has  its  legs  hidden  beneath  its  body. 
Next  follows  an  insect  no  larger  than  a 
pin's  head,  the  sort  one  gets  at  the  drapers 
instead  of  farthings,  I  mean,  but  with  bis 
green  body,  yellow  head  and  legs,  and 
black  eyes,  he  is  singularly  effective.  All 
these  are  within  the  circumference  of  the 
hoof -print,  which  is  a  veritable  micro- 
cosm ;  stav,  there  are  three  or  four  more 
yet,  one  like  a  tiny  burnished  spider,  an- 
other, smaller  still  and  almost  invisible, 
the  color  of  pink  shot  silk  and  the  shape 
of  a  grass  seed;  a  third,  a  pale  green 
beetle,  not  unlike  a  rat's  body  but  infinitely 
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less,  of  course,  and  with  little  legs  forming 
a  sort  of  fringe  on  each  side  of  bim. 

What  do  they  all  here  ?  I  have  watched 
them  now  for  half  an  hour  at  least,  and  I 
cannot  see  them  eat  or  fight  or  sleep  or 
work  or  do  anything  which  we,  the  larger 
insects  of  a  little  longer  day,  fill  up  our 
time  with.  Do  they  simply  live  and  move  ? 
Has  science  named  them  all  ?  Meanwhile 
the  air  which  seemed  so  still  a  little  while 
ago  is,  now  that  I  have  quieted  myself, 
as  full  of  sounds  as  the  grass  is  full  of 
life.  Disentangling  the  music,  one  hears 
through  the  faint  and  swelling  rustle  of 
the  leaves,  a  multitude  of  distant  blending 
bird  notes,  grasshoppers  whistling  in  the 
grass,  the  subdued  cackle  from  some  dis- 
tant poultry  yard,  and  a  far-off  rumbling 
which  may  be  thunder,  or  is  perchance 
the  traffic  on  the  highroad  many  fields 
away.  But  besides  the  other  sounds, 
there  is  a  low,  faint,  half  unheard  under- 
tone which  is  none  of  these,  but  is  nature's 
music  as  she  sings  to  herself  alone  ;  these 
myriads  of  moving  insects,  the  countless 
butterflies  which  flutter  from  flower  to 
flower,  every  leaf,  every  branch,  the  very 
growth  of  all  the  bud  and  blossom,  eacn 
moving  blade,  and  quivering  stalk  (and  not 
one  is  still)  adds  something  to  the  universal 
chorus.  Do  they  sing  praise  as  the  wise 
men  say  they  do,  and  are  all  these  creeping, 
•crawling  things  filled  with  sentient  pleas- 
ure and  delight?  Certain  it  is  that  such  a 
notion  chimes  in  well  with  the  scents  and 
sounds,  the  warmth  and  the  beauty  which 
impress  themselves  on  the  most  careless 
human  observer ;  however  hard  it  may  be 
to  fit  in,  too,  the  fierce  struggle  for  exist- 
ence going  on  in  that  wayside  pond.  It 
is  the  old  world  story  again,  of  the  happy 
garden  with  the  lurking  serpent!  As  if 
to  put  an  end  to  this  moralizing,  the  En- 
glish representative  of  the  seductive  rep- 
tile which  led  our  first  mother  astray  glides 
up  through  the  grass  on  that  almost  per- 
pendicular hedgebank  opposite.  This  is 
a  noted  place  for  vipers,  and  on  a  cart- 
shed  down  the  lane  there  are  always  half- 
a-dozen  dead  ones  hanging,  for  the  farmer 
fives  sixpence  apiece  for  any  that  are 
illed  on  his  farm.  This  he  does,  because 
they  bite  his  sheep  when  nibbling  the 
grass,  and  unless  a  bitten  sheep  is  very 
soon  relieved  in  some  way,  it  dies  of  suffo- 
cation owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  head 
and  neck.  But  in  the  general  way  vipers 
seem  to  be  singularly  inoffensive,  and  it  is 
rarely  you  can  come  across  any  one  who 
has  been  actually  bitten.  I  have  asked  a 
great  many  country  people,  including  the 
parish  doctor  here,  and  he  during  twenty- 


five  years  practice  has  onlv  treated  two 
cases.  Old  Woolven  with  forty  years  of 
life  in  the  open  has  never  been  bitten,  but 
be  tells  a  funny  tale  about  his  dog,  once 
an  active,  but  now  an  apoplectic  bull-ter- 
rier, which  was  attacked  one  Sunday 
afternoon  by  a  viper  whose  head  only  was 
visible  at  a  hole  in  the  bank.  "  That  there 
dog,  he  swelled  up  as  big  as  two  dogs,  and 
he  was  justabout*  bad;  well,  I  took  'en 
and  I  'iled  'en  all  over,  and  1  did  that  three 
days,  and  I  never  give  the  dog  nothing  to 
eat ;  and  that  third  day  I  goes  out  to  the 
same  place,  and  I  see  the  viper  with  his 
head  out  of  the  same  bole.  So  I  ups  wi' 
my  gun  and  I  shot  'en  dead,  just  where  a 
meuse  t  ran  up  towards  the  hedge.  Well, 
you  wouldn't  b'leve,  Mr.  William,  but  the 
dog  be  began  to  sink  drac'ly  the  viper  was 
dead,  and  he  soon  got  well."  It  was  plain 
that  to  Woolven's  mind  there  was  some 
mysterious  connection  between  the  vitality 
of  the  viper  and  the  swollen  dog.  An- 
other countryman  whom  I  examined,  one 
Goatcher,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
slow,  shrewd,  illiterate  Sussex  laborer, 
had  never  been  bitten,  but  had  killed  a 
great  many  snakes,  and  he  positively  as- 
sured me  that  he  bad  seen  a  viper  jump 
nearly  ten  feet  towards  a  carter,  who  had 
irritated  it  with  his  whip.  Some  con- 
fusion, one  fancies,  must  have  existed 
between  the  whip-lash  and  the  snake ;  but 
he  would  not  be  shaken  in  bis  story,  and, 
on  repeating  it  to  Woolven,  he  promptly 
capped  it  by  one  more  surprising,  concern- 
ing a  woman  he  had  known,  at  whom  a 
viper  jumped,  and  missing  her  face,  owing 
to  the  sudden  movement  of  her  bead,  this 
agile  monster  harmlessly  cleared  her 
shoulder,  as  a  hunter  goes  over  a  gate. 
But  the  country  folk  class  vipers  and 
slow-worms  and  common  snakes  all  to- 
gether as  equally  dangerous,  so  their  evi- 
dence on  any  matter  relating  to  them  is 
not  very  reliable,;  this  man  Goatcher,  to 
my  great  surprise,  included  glowworms  in 
the  same  category  as  "  terr'ble  pizenous 
things."  He  admitted  that  he  had  never 
been  hurt  by  one,  nor  had  he  seen  any 
one  who  had ;  but  he  always  killed  them 
whenever  he  could.  To  the  remonstrance, 
"You've  never  been  hurt  by  them,"  he 
had  but  one  reply,  "No,  and  I  doan't 
never  mean  to  be,  I  never  gives  *en  a 
chaance,  I  alius  kills  'en."  If  this  super- 
stition is  at  all  general,  it  will  account  for 
the  scarcity  of  glowworms  in  some  dis- 
tricts ;  here  they  are  pretty  plentiful,  and, 

*  Tustabout:  certainly,  extremely, 
t  Meuse :  a  hole  through  a  hedge  made  by  a  hart  or 
a  rabbit ;  an  old  French  sporting  term. 
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I  think,  particularly  luminous,  for  I  have 
read  small  print  by  the  light  given  by  a 
single  specimen  held  against  the  page. 
Goatcher,  who  is  a  strong,  vigorous,  pow- 
erful-looking man,  is,  like  so  many  of  his 
class,  very  shy  of  unfamiliar  living  crea- 
tures —  birds,  beasts,  and  creeping  things ; 
he  will  manage  a  turbulent  bullock,  or 
master  a  vicious  horse  (and,  by  the  way, 
he  has  had  one  or  two  frightful  accidents 
with  horses  since  he  started  in  life  as  a 
carter-boy  at  seven  years  old,  having  be- 
gun with  a  badly  kicked  chest  when  he 
was  "quite  a  little  shaver  "),  but  the  wild, 
untamed  denizens  of  the  fields  and  woods 
give  him  pause.  Nothing  would  persuade 
him  to  pick  up  a  slow-worm,  or  "  deaf  ad- 
der," as  he  calls  it,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  is  "  more  afeared  of  they  things 
than  most  anything."  His  wife  added  to 
my  stock  of  useful  knowledge  the  surpris- 
ing statement,  that  any  one  with  a  good 
"  telescope  "  could  see  inscribed  on  the 
skin  of  the  "  deaf  adder,"  underneath,  the 
following  couplet :  — 

If  I  could  hear  as  well  as  I  could  see, 

Nor  man  nor  beast  would  dare  to  pass  by  me. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  old  the  rhyme 
is,  and  whether  it  is  purely  local  or  of 
wider  origin.  Goatcher's  father  was  cel- 
ebrated for  his  skill  at  rat-catching,  which 
he  accomplished  with  his  bare  hands, 
without  getting  bitten;  driving  a  large 
trade  with  certain  "  young  gents  at  Worth- 
ing," who  took  a  bushel-basketful  at  a 
time.  He  gave  me  a  long  account  of  his 
father's  prowess,  ending  with  a  rather  en- 
tertaining personal  narrative,  as  follows 
(it  was  dealt  out,  in  doses-between  pauses 
and  grunts,  consequent  upon  a  job  of  dig- 
ging in  some  stiff  clay):  "  I  went  out  a 
rabbiting  wi'  he  once,  he  says,  arter  he 
put  his  gurt  stoat  in  —  'catch  tha' there 
old  stoat,'  he  says  — '  if  he  shows  hisself,' 
he  says  —  so  prensley  *  I  sees  the  stoat 

—  but  I  was  afeared  o' getten  bit  —  so  I 
pushed  'en  back  wi'  my  foot  every  time 
he  showed  hisself.  Feather  he  come 
round  at  last.  '  Where  be  the  stoat  ?  '  he 
says  —  4I  ain't  seen  'en,'  I  says.  Well, 
next  day  we  goos  again  —  and  I  says  to 
myself,  I  says,  — '  I  wunt  be  afeared  of  a 
stoat,'  I  says  —  so  I  caught  'en  that  time 

—  gor'  how  he  did  bite  surelye  —  they  be 
wonderful  bitten  f  things,  stoats." 

All  this  is  a  long  digression  from  that 
pleasant  common  and  its  swarming  life,  of 
which,  however,  one  might  go  on  gossip- 

*  Prensley:  presently. 

t  Bflten  (bitende,  Ang.  Sax.  biting):  inclined  to  bite. 
(Parish's  Dictionary.) 
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ing  endlessly ;  for  every  hour  of  the  day, 
as  the  sun  goes  over,  brings  out  some 
fresh  beauty  or  recalls  some  other  remi- 
niscence of  rustic  words  and  ways.  But 
it  is  well  to  leave  off  with  an  appetite. 
Edward  Clayton. 


From  The  Spectator. 
STANLEY'S  PYGMIES. 

The  orders  for  Stanley's  forthcoming 
book,  say  the  reporters  in  their  preposter- 
ous English,  "are  already  phenomenal," 
and  no  wonder.  Nothing  in  modern  his- 
tory or  fiction,  nothing  in  recent  adventure 
or  in  Mr.  Haggard's  novels,  has  so  excited 
the  general  imagination  of  reading  man- 
kind as  the  explorer's  continual  references 
to  the  pygmies  whom  he  discovered  and 
fought  with  and  studied  in  the  depths  of 
the  Aruwhimi  forest.  He  tells  us,  it  is 
true,  painfully  little  in  his  speeches,  re- 
serving all  details,  with  a  natural  but 
tantalizing  economy,  for  his  great  book ; 
but  he  says  quite  enough  to  awaken  an 
overpowering  curiosity  to  know  more  of 
what  must  be  the  most  marvellous  scene 
now  existing  in  the  world.  Read  with 
intelligent  eyes  only  one  of  his  descrip- 
tions, that  which  on  Monday  night,  at  the 
reception  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
hushed  the  eight  thousand  guests  who 
thronged  the  Albert  Hall  into  strained 
attention.  Over  a  country  half  as  large 
again  as  France,  covered  with  huge  trees 
—  ten  thousand  millions  of  them,  calcu- 
lates the  traveller  himself  —  standing  so 
thick  that  it  is  always  twilight  below  their 
interwoven  branches,  wander  in  thou- 
sands, and  have  wandered  for  three  thou- 
sand years  at  least,  a  race  of  light  brown 
men  and  women  —  their  color,  says  Mr. 
Stanley,  is  that  of  balf-baked  bricks  — 
scarcely  four  feet  high.  Ages  before  He- 
rodotus was  born,  they  retreated  before 
larger  races,  as  the  Lapps,  who  are  nearly 
as  small,  retreated  before  the  Norsemen ; 
and  in  the  course  of  centuries,  they  have 
so  fitted  themselves  to  their  environment 
that  the  dreary  forest,  where  full  light 
never  falls,  and  every  shadow  across  the 
sun  produces  a  kind  of  penetrable  night, 
has  become  to  them  the  world,  limitless, 
edgeless,  vast  beyond  their  power  to  think 
of  emerging  from  its  protecting  gloom. 
They  know  of  nothing  beyond  it  even  by 
tradition,  have  no  idea  of  the  great  prairies 
outside,  have  never  seen  grass  growing  in 
quantities,  cannot  to  all  appearance  con- 
ceive a  country  in  which  trees  are  not,  or 
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in  which  movement  does  not  involve  a 
painful  threading  through  the  bush.  The 
earth  for  them  everywhere  bears  forest. 
The  only  spaces  they  know  are  the  small 
oases,  where  larger  natives  have  made 
clearances  in  which  to  plant  gardens  of  the 
banana,  which  in  this  climate  reaches 
maturity  in  twelve  months,  and  serves  all 
the  purposes  of  the  cereals  in  more  fortu- 
nate lands.  The  little  people,  taught  by 
ages  of  experience,  know  their  forests 
thoroughly,  can  tell  exactly  what  is  edible 
and  what  poisonous,  ana  can  find  food 
everywhere ;  but  the  bananas  draw  them 
irresistibly  from  the  lonelier  depths.  They 
plant  their  villages  around  the  oases  in 
order  to  get  the  fruit,  sometimes  paying 
the  cultivators  by  the  services  as  track- 
ers and  watchmen,  which  their  superior 
knowledge  of  the  woods  enables  them  to 
offer,  but  more  frequently  feeding  without 
leave  on  crops  that  are  practically  inex- 
haustible. They  are  in  their  way  intelli- 
gent, possess  a  language,  are  gifted  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  the  forest,  and  can, 
when  they  please,  make  themselves  dan- 
gerous, appearing  and  disappearing  as 
suddenly  and  almost  as  silently  as  the  very 
snakes  themselves.  They  impeded  and 
endangered  Stanley  more  than  all  the 
tribes  he  met  of  the  usual  human  size. 
They  have  enmities,  friendships,  virtues, 
and  vices,  are  in  all  respects  human  be- 
ings, and  human  beings  with  a  certain 
force  in  them,  for  they  have  remained  un- 
defeated by  the  horrible  circumstances 
around  them  all  through  the  historic  life 
of  man,  if  not  for  untold  centuries  beyond  ; 
and  yet  they  live  almost  precisely  the  life 
of  the  tribes  of  baboons  found  by  another 
explorer  almost  in  the  same  region,  and  to 
all  appearance  will  lead  it  until  the  intru- 
sive white  man,  his  brain  fired  with  a 
desire  for  limitless  timber  to  be  cut  with- 
out paying  royalties,  begins  the  work  of 
felling  the  forest  which  is  the  only  borne 
they  know,  and  which,  if  antiquity  of  pos- 
session can  constitute  title,  is  and  has 
always  been  theirs. 

Is  it  theirs?  Radicals  could  hardly 
utilize  better  the  few  hours  in  which  they 
are  not  reading  or  hearing  or  making  com- 
paratively sterile  speeches,  than  in  think- 
ing out  to  the  end  some  of  the  problems 
presented  by  the  little  folk  of  the  Aru- 
whimi  forest,  who  have  never  changed, 
and  if  let  alone  never  will  change,  any 
more  than  the  animal  tribes,  and  who  yet 
are  as  human  as  themselves.  They,  the 
politicians,  declare  every  day  that  the  law 
of  humanity  is  progress,  and  decide  every 
question  which  they  do  decide  —  say,  one 
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in  a  hundred  —  by  the  reassertion  of  that 
first  datum  of  modern  thought ;  but  bow 
does  their  law  appear,  tried  by  the  history 
of  these  pygmies  who  are  human,  and  even 
"intelligent,"  but  who  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  man  have  not  advanced 
one  step,  who  do  not  even  grow  the  ba- 
nanas they  are  so  hungry  to  eat,  who  sow 
no  corn  and  keep  no  stock,  and  in  centuries 
of  conflict  have  not  learned  how  to  keep 
themselves  secure?  Here  at  least  we 
have  a  race  which  neither  advances  nor 
perishes,  which  is  not  taught  by  necessity 
and  learns  nothing  of  value  from  experi- 
ence, but  lives  on  unchanged,  unaffected 
by  all  the  influences  which  the  Radicals 
tell  us  in  so  many  speeches  are  urging 
forward  mankind  toward  some  unknown 
goal.  If  the  pygmies  have  never  pro- 
gressed, with  their  fertile  soil,  and  warm 
climate,  and  magnificent  rivers,  then  it  is 
clear  that  progress  is  not  a  universal  law 
of  humanity,  but  only  a  law  obeyed  by 
certain  peoples  under  certain  circum- 
stances, possibly,  though  not  certainly,  for 
very  limited  periods.  That  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent fixed  datum  for  thought  from  the 
one  which  doctrinaire  Radicals  now  ac- 
cept, and  the  change  from  one  to  the  other 
would  materially  modify  many  specula- 
tions. If,  for  instance,  the  pygmies  left 
to  themselves  would  never  improve,  which 
is  clearly  the  only  possible  deduction  from 
present  evidence,  are  they  not  entitled  to 
the  great  advantage  of  being  conquered  by 
a  race  which  could  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity of  progressing?  We  believe  that 
proposition  to  be  true  of  all  Africa ;  but  it 
is  constantly  denied,  and  we  want  to  know 
if  those  who  deny  it  will  extend  their  de- 
nial to  this  extreme  case  of  the  pygmies. 
Ought  these  little  folk,  probably  not  a 
quarter  of  a  million  in  number,  who  do  not 
advance,  or  show  the  slightest  promise -of 
advancing,  to  be  allowed  to  shut  out  the 
progressive  races  from  a  magnificent  coun- 
try which.its  possessors  do  not  use,  and 
wnich  yields  a  product  almost  essential  to 
man  ?  The  forest  "  belongs,"  on  the  Rad- 
ical hypothesis,  to  the  pygmies,  and  the 
trees  ought  to  be  left  for  three  thousand 
more  years,  to  grow  and  fall  and  rot  as 
they  have  done  for  the  previous  three  thou- 
sand years  that  have  elapsed  since  rumors 
of  these  strange  people  first  reached  civ- 
ilized ears.  The  supply  of  timber  in  the 
civilized  world  is  rapidly  growing  insuffi- 
cient. Europe  may  be  said  to  be  denuded 
already,  ana  America  is  rapidly  being 
stripped ;  but  here  are  ten  thousand  million 
trees  waiting  only  for  the  beneficent  axe 
which,  in  destroying  the  forest,  makes  it 
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capable  of  cultivation.  May  the  civilized 
races  take  those  trees,  or  must  they  be  left 
to  shelter  forever  the  little  people  who 
have  wandered  for  such  ages  under  their 
shade,  and  who  clearly,  if  any  people  ever 
owned  a  country  they  could  not  use,  own 
the  forest  of  the  Aruwhiroi  ?  The  answer 
to  that  question  involves  the  morality  of 
all  that  is  now  taking  place  in  Africa,  and 
much  of  which  offends  so  many  "ad- 
vanced" minds.  We  know  quite  well 
what  the  answer  from  events  will  be  ;  but 
then,  events  are  often  as  immoral  as  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  we  want  the  an- 
swer from  those  who  try  to  regulate  na- 
tional conduct  bv  some  rule  of  right.  Our 
own  answer  is  clear :  that  when  conquest 
raises  the  conquered,  or  palpably  benefits 
the  world,  conquest  is  a  permitted  weapon. 
But  that  answer  as  yet  is  accepted  only  by 
those  who  act.  Those  who  reason  without 
acting  will  not  accept  it,  and  we  want  to 
know  what  alternative  they  are  prepared 
to  suggest.  They  have  here  before  them 
an  absolutely  crucial  case.  If  the  self- 
government  theory  is  true  everywhere  and 
for  all  men,  then  the  greatest  forest  on 
earth,  and  the  vast  country  it  renders  use- 
less, ought  to  remain  forever  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  race  of  little  men  who  were 
threading  its  narrow  aisles  before  Herod- 
otus heard  that  such  a  people  were  be- 
lieved to  exist.  No  right  can  be  so  perfect 
as  theirs,  or  more  injurious  to  mankind; 
but  is  the  latter  fact  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ?  If  it  is,  then  the  English  may 
justifiably  govern  east  Africa  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Zambesi  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  with  no  fear  of  doing  wrong 
save  by  unjust  or  deteriorating  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  not,  not. 


From  The  National  Review. 
ON  RETURNING  TO  ENGLAND. 

There  I  once  again  I  stand  on  home, 

Though  round  me  still  there  swirls  the  foam, 

Leaping  athwart  the  vessel's  track 

To  bid  a  wanderer  welcome  back, 

And  though  as  yet  through  softening  haze 

White  cliffs  but  vaguely  greet  my  gaze. 

For,  England  I  vours  the  waves,  the  spray, 

And,  be  one's  foothold  what  it  may, 

Wherever  billow  wafts  or  wends, 

Your  soil  is  trodden,  your  shore  extends. 

How  stern  I  how  sweet  1    Though  fresh  from 

lands 
Where  soft  seas  heave  on  slumbering  strands, 
And  soft  winds  moistened  by  the  south 
Seem  kisses  from  an  infant's  mouth, 
My  northern  blood  exults  to  face 
The  rapture  of  this  rough  embrace, 


Glowing  in  every  vein  to  feel 

The  cordial  caress  of  steel 

From  spear-blue  air  and  sword-blue  sea, 

The  armor  of  your  liberty. 

Braced  by  the  manly  air,  I  reach 

My  soul  out  to  the  approaching  beach, 

And  own,  the  instant  I  arrive, 

The  dignity  of  being  alive  1 

And  now  with  forward-faring  feet 
Eager  I  leap  to  land,  and  greet 
The  hearty  grasp,  the  honest  gaze, 
The  voice  that  means  the  thing  it  says, 
The  gait  of  men  by  birthright  free, 
Unceremonial  courtesy. 
None  frown,  none  cringe,  but,  fearless-eyed, 
Are  kindly  all ;  since,  side  by  side, 
Authority  and  Freedom  reign 
In  twin  equality,  and  drain 
Their  sanction  from  the  self-same  breast, 
And  Law  is  wise  Will  manifest. 
Yes,  this  is  England,  frank  and  fair : 
I  tread  its  turf,  I  breathe  its  air, 
And  catch  from  every  stalwart  lung 
The  music  of  my  mother  tongue. 

And  who  are  these  that  cluster  round 
With  frolic  feet  and  silvery  sound, 
And  eyes  as  liquid  as  the  dawn, 
When  laughs  the  dew  on  Kentish  lawn  ? 
These  England's  daughters,  frank  yet  arch, 
Roguish  as  April,  true  as  March : 
Like  pink-white  windflowers  in  the  grove, 
That  came  while  east  and  west  wind  strove 
For  mastery,  and  Spring  seemed  late, 
Hardy  alike  and  delicate. 
How  well  their  faces  fit  the  scene, 
The  copses  grey,  the  hedgerows  green, 
The  white-veiled  blackthorn,  gorse  afire, 
The  cottage  yew,  the  village  spire ; 
The  pastures  flecked  with  frisking  lambs 
Around  their  gravely  grazing  dams ; 
The  children  loitering  home  from  school, 
Their  hands  and  pinafores  all  full 
Of  cuckoo-pint  and  bluebell  spike, 
Gathered  in  dingle,  dell,  and  dyke ; 
The  comely  homes  one  just  can  see 
Through  flowering  belts  of  bush  and  tree, 
That  all  combine,  all,  all  conspire, 
To  more  than  satisfy  desire, 
To  make  one  love  tnis  lovely  earth, 
And  bless  Heaven  for  one's  British  birth. 

Bewitching  climes !  where  late  I  sought 
In  change  of  scene  a  change  of  thought, 
Refreshment  from  familiar  ground, 
And,  what  I  sought  for,  more  than  found, 
Where  old  enchantment  haunteth  still 
Lipurian  coast  and  Tuscan  hill, 
Climes  I  have  ventured  oft  and  long 
To  celebrate  in  faltering  song, 
Where  fearless  almond,  faery  larch, 
Smiling,  disarm  the  frown  01  March, 
Snow  hath  no  terrors,  frost  no  sting, 
And  playful  Winter  mimics  Spring, 
Deem  me  not  thankless  nor  deny 
Fresh  welcome  from  your  shore  and  sky, 
Repose  from  thought  so  oft  implored, 
And  ne'er  refused,  if,  now  restored 
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By  you  to  health,  by  you  to  home, 
Glad  I  return,  late  glad  to  roam. 
For  dear  to  me  though  wayside  shrine 
By  silent  gorge  or  murmuring  brine ; 
Dear  though  the  barefoot  peasant  folk 
Who  lop  the  vine  and  steer  the  yoke 
Of  soft-eyed,  sleek-skinned,  creamy  beeves, 
Up  narrow  ways  to  broad  slant  eaves ; 
The  stony  mule-tracks  twisting  slow 
Up  slopes  where  cherry-blossoms  blow 
'Mid  olive  grey  and  ilex  brown. 
On  to  some  sun-bronzed  mountain  town ; 
The  hush  and  cool  of  marble  domes, 
Where,  wed  to  reverie,  one  roams 
Through  transept,  chancel,  cloister,  cell, 
Where  still  with  far-off  faces  dwell 
Sages  and  saints  devoutly  limned 
By  hands  long  dust  and  eyes  long  dimmed ; 
Dear  though  all  these,  and  ne'er  forgot, 
No  southern  shore,  no  sunniest  spot, 
Not  Roccabruna's  hamlet  crest, 
Not  Eza's  brow,  not  Taggia's  breast, 
Not  Bellosguardo's  sunset  hour, 
Not  Dante*s  seat  nor  Giotto's  Tower, 
Nor  even  Spiaggiascura's  foam, 
Moisten  and  melt  my  heart  like  home. 
For  here  the  cuckoo  seems  more  glad, 
The  nightingale  more  sweetly  sad, 
Primroses  more  akin  in  gaze 
To  childlike  wonder,  childlike  ways ; 
And  all  things  that  one  sees  and  hears, 
Since  rooted  in  the  bygone  years, 
And  blending  with  their  warm  caress 
A  couch  of  homely  tenderness, 


ON    RETURNING  TO   ENGLAND. 


Bid  the  quick  instinct  in  one's  blood 
Pay  tribute  unto  motherhood. 
How  should  strange  lands,  it  boots  not  where. 
Divorce  one  from  one's  native  air, 
Or  in  a  loyal  breast  dethrone 
Unreasoning  reverence  for  one's  own? 
Yet  love  and  reason  surely  blend 
To  stir  this  passion  and  commend  ? 
And  who  will  blame  if,  though  one  seeks 
In  gentler  tides  and  sterner  peaks 
Contrast  to  northern  hill  and  main, 
I  cherish  still  and  hold  apart 
The  fondest  feeling  in  my  heart 
For  where,  beneath  one's  parent  sky, 
Our  dear  ones  live,  our  dead  ones  lie ! 
•» 

And. you,  dear  friend,  who  linger  still 
Beside  the  iris-crested  rill 
That  silvers  through  your  olives  grey 
From  convent-capped  Fiesole, 
Think  not  that  I  forget,  forswear, 
The  scenes  we  lately  vowed  so  fair. 
To  these  your  wandering  footsteps  bring 
The  freshness  of  an  English  spring ; 
And  even  Florence  sunnier  glows, 
When  Phyllis  prattles  and  Ivor  crows. 
And  though  among  them  still  you  stray, 
Sweet-lengthening-out  a  Tuscan  May, 
You  too  will  here  return  before 
Our  Northern  roses  blow  once  more, 
To  prove  to  all  of  kindred  birth, 
For  comely  ways  and  sterling  worth, 
Nothing  can  match,  where'er  we  roam, 
An  English  mother  in  English  home. 

April,  1890. 


Strange  Sanitary  Measures  in  India. 
—  The  European  public  are  not  aware  of  a 
ludicrous  custom  still  followed  in  Hindoo 
households  of  Bengal,  says  a  Calcutta  writer. 
The  last  day  of  Falgoon,  that  fell  on  March 
12,  was  observed  in  worshipping  Ghantoo, 
the  god  of  itches  and  the  diseases  of  the  skin 
which  afflict  the  natives.  Very  early  on  the 
morning  of  this  day  the  mistresses  of  the 
families,  changing  their  nocturnal  attires,  put 
a  useless  black  earthen  vessel  outside  the 
threshold  of  their  back  doors,  with  a  handful 
of  rice  and  masoor  dal,  four  cowries,  and  a 
piece  of  rag  smeared  with  turmeric.  Wild 
flowers  appearing  in  this  season  —  called 
Ghantoo  fid — are  offered  in  worship.  The 
young  boys  of  the  families  stand  in  a  semi- 
circle before  the  mistresses,  with  cudgels  in 
their  hands.  When  the  conches  are  sounded 
by  the  female  worshippers  as  the  signal  of 
the  poojah  being  over,  the  boys  break  the 
vessels  into  atoms.  The  mirthful  children, 
in  their  anxiety  to  strike  the  first  blow,  some- 
times bruise  the  fingers  and  hands  of  the 
matrons.  The  piece  of  rag  is  preserved  over 
the  doors  of  the  houses  in  the  zenana.  In  the 
evening  of  the  day  the  boys  of  the  lower  order 


of  the  villages  sing  the  songs  of  the  occasion 
in  chorus  from  door  to  door  for  pice. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Wind  Currents.  —  The  air  of  the  lower 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  trade-wind 
zone  of  the  North  Atlantic,  having  a  westerly 
motion,  and  impinging  against  the  high  table- 
lands and  mountain-ranges  of  Mexico,  is  de- 
flected around  towards  the  north  over  the 
south-eastern  States,  and  up  the  Mississippi 
valley  into  the  higher  latitudes,  where  it  com- 
bines with  the  general  easterly  flow  of  these 
latitudes,  and  adds  to  its  strength.  This 
completely  breaks  up  the  continuity  of  the 
tropical  calm  belt  and  dry  zone,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  a  dry  region  with  scanty  rainfall,  such 
as  is  found  111  north  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Beloochistan,  and  Cabul,  we  have  on  the 
same  parallels  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
United  States  a  region  of  abundant  rainfall, 
and  all  the  way  up  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent  there  is  much 
more  rain  than  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 
A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Winds,  by  William  Ttrrtt 
(MacmilUn). 
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NARCISSUS,  ETC. 


NARCISSUS. 


This  white4eaved flower  with  heart  of  gold 

Delighted  Homer  long  ago  ; 
Yet  Nature  thinks  it  not  so  ola* 

But  that  it  still  with  grace  may  grow. 
Why,  if  the  flower  may  bloom  anew, 
May  not  the  flower's  old  legend  too  f 

There  was  a  fountain,  and  around 
Flowers  and  grass  made  happy  ground ; 
And  tall  trees  kept  it  cool  and  clear, 
No  cruel  beast  or  bird  came  near ; 
And  never  leaf  or  blossom  fell 
To  mar  that  wonderful  bright  well. 

Here  many  a  slumbrous  summer  day 

Narcissus  came,  and  as  he  lay 

Among  the  flowers  and  cool  green  grass, 

He  gazed  and  saw,  as  in  a  class, 

A  beautiful  gold-clustered  head, 

A  bright  young  face  of  white  and  red, 

Which,  when  he  smiled,  smiled  back,  and 

when 
H$  fell  a-weeping,  wept  again. 
Often  he  leaned  and  sought  to  kiss 
The  sweet  mouth  lifted  up  to  his; 
And  often  tried  to  clasp  and  draw 
Within  his  arms  the  shape  he  saw. 

Here  grieving  many  a  summer  day, 
He  drooped  and  slowly  pined  away ; 
Then  died  of  love.     When  he  was  dead, 
14  His  self-love  killed  him,"  people  said; 
"  That  pretty  face  of  his,  'tis  plain, 
Brought  him  but  little  good  or  gain !  " 

Alas  1  how  easily  both  good 

And  evil  are  misunderstood  1 

That  which  is  best  in  us  men  blame ; 

They    praise — and   flush   our   cheeks    with 

shame  1 
In  that  clear  spring  among  the  trees 
'Tis  not  himself  Narcissus  sees. 
Ah,  no ;  self-worship  ne'er  could  show 
Such  ecstasy  of  joy  and  woe. 
Who  is  it,  then,  he  bends  above 
With  tears  so  wild,  such  yearning  love  ? 
Whom  does  he  strive  to  clasp  and  kiss  ? 
Whose  red  mouth  trembles  up  to  his  ? 

That  darling  face,  that  gold-curled  head, 
Are  not  the  living  but  the  dead. 
The  lad's  fair  image  is  a  maid — 
His  sweet  twin-sister,  who  was  laid 
Last  year  beneath  the  ilex  shade. 
The  white  snow  fell,  the  cold  wind  blew, 
The  flowers  died  and  she  died  too. 

From  babyhood  they  less  had  been 
Like  twins  than  like  one  doubly  seen 
They  were  so  favored  and  so  fair 
That  song  and  echo  never  were, 
Nor  morning  star  and  evening  star, 
More  magically  similar. 

And  so,  unhappy  and  belied, 
Narcissus  pined  and  drooped  and  died ; 
Yet  died  not  wholly — he  became 
The  golden  flower  which  bears  his  name. 


And  surely  never  flower  grew 
From  heart  more  tender  or  more  true, 
Nor  blossomed  one  from  human  mould, 
More  like  to  have  a  heart  of  gold. 

O  world,  let  love  so  slandered  teach 
Thy  babbling  tongue  more  kindly  speech ! 
Blackwood's  Magazine.     WILLIAM  CANTON. 


THE  POETS  APOLOGY. 

No,  the  muse  has  gone  away, 
Does  not  haunt  me  much  to-day. 
Everything  she  had  to  say 

Has  been  said  1 
'Twas  not  much  at  any  time 
All  that  she  could  hitch  in  rhyme, 
Never  was  the  muse  sublime 

Who  has  fled  1 

Any  one  who  takes  her  in 
May  observe  she's  rather  thin; 
Little  more  than  bone  and  skin 

Is  the  muse ; 
Scanty  sacrifice  she  won 
When  her  very  best  she'd  done, 
And  at  her  they  poked  their  fun, 

In  reviews. 

14 Rhymes,"  in  truth,  "are  stubborn  things.*' 
And  to  rhyme  she  clung,  and  clings, 
But  whatever  song  she  sings 

Scarcely  sells. 
If  her  tone  be  grave,  they  say 
"  Give  us  something  rather  gay." 
If  she's  skittish,  then  they  pray 

44  Something  else !  " 

So  she's  cut  the  whole  concern  — 
Lute  and  lyre,  and  torch  and  urn, 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn, 

Joys  or  woes. 
For  Parnassus  is  "  too  steep," 
And  the  only  muse  I  keep, 
And  that  keeps  me,  writes  a  heap, 

But — it's  prose  1 
Murray's  Magazine.  ANDREW  LANG. 


RAIN. 

It  rains,  and  all  the  sky  is  grey ; 
While  I  with  heart  so  blithe  and  gay 
Sit  here  and  dream  my  time  away. 

Heart-sunshine  throws  on  outward  things 
Its  own  glad  life :  with  ruffled  wines 
The  lark  through  rain  soars  up  and  sings. 

And  so  it  still  must  ever  be : 

The  eyes,  the  eyes  shall  only  see 

Without  what  is  within,  for  we 

Are 'makers,  everlastingly. 

Spectator.  C    W.   HERBERT. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
INSSCX  COMMUNISTS. 

Social  experiments  are  not  easily  tried. 
Tbe  people  who  are  willing  to  come  out 
from  tbe  mass  of  tbeir  fellows  and  live  in 
tbe  isolation  of  a  new  social  order,  sfart- 
lingly  different  from  the  plan  of  life  of  the 
rest  of  their  contemporaries,  are  not  nec- 
essarily the  people  who  are  best  fitted  to 
make  such  an  experiment  succeed.  Those 
who  are  ripe  for  change  and  novelty  are 
not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  likely  to  be 
most  successful  with  the  business  of  daily 
life.  It  is,  therefore,  open  to  the  modern 
Socialist,  when  he  presses  his  scheme  for 
the  reorganization  of  society  on  a  com- 
munistic basis,  to  repudiate  the  several 
attempts  that  have  been  made  by  his  pred- 
ecessors to  live  out  their  ideas.  He  may 
say  that  New  Lanark,  and  Oneida  Creek, 
and  the  rest  of  the  defunct  Socialistic 
communities,  were  conducted  by  peculiar 
people,  and  were,  therefore,  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  first ;  but  that  if  only  all 
society,  men  of  every  form  of  talent  and 
character,  could  be  compelled  to  live  on 
communistic  principles,  as  they  all  live 
now  on  individualistic  ones,  the  result 
would  be  entirely  different  from  anything 
hitherto  seen. 

It  is  open  to  the  Socialist  to  make  this 
assertion.  Yet  before  our  modern  civili- 
zation is  drawn  on  much  farther  in  the 
road  that  he  would  have  us  follow,  it  would 
be  decidedly  satisfactory  if  we  could  see 
the  experiment  of  communism  succeed  on 
a  small  scale.  Amongst  men,  it  has  never 
yet  succeeded.  All  efforts  to  organize  a 
society  on  such  a  plan  have  come  to  a 
speedy  end.  The  basis  of  individualism 
is  that  upon  which  society  has  progressed 
from  savagery  to  civilization.  By  individ- 
ual effort  for  personal  and  family  advan- 
tage, mankind  has  been  slowly  advanced 
from  general  destitution  to  comparative 
comfort  for  all  (even  paupers  and  slum- 
dwellers  of  to-day  enjoying  vast  advan- 
tages as  compared  with  primitive  man); 
from  tyrannical  control  by  the  stronger 
over  the  weaker  to  a  large  measure  of 
personal  freedom ;  from  superstitious, 
priest-ridden  fear  to  self -respecting  search 
into  truth  ;  from  absolute  slavery  beneath 
the  forces  of  nature,  to  a  degree  —  yet  to 
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be  increased  — of  mastery  over  fire,  wind, 
water,  and  electricity ;  from  the  Obi  man's 
charms  for  disease  to  the  surgery  of  to- 
day ;  from  the  imperfect,  guttural  grunting 
still  heard  for  speech  in  tbe  lowest  races 
of  men  to  the  music  and  the  flexibility 
and  the  finely  shaded  meaning  of  evea 
ordinary  educated  talk ;  from  the  un- 
dressed skins  of  beasts  for  clothing  to 
cotton  and  tweed,  muslin  and  silk,  flannel 
and  my  lady's  furs ;  from  a  diet  of  rudely 
charred  flesh,  uncooked  fish,  and  wild 
berries  to  the  multitudinous  cheap  as  well 
as  costly  food-stuffs  of  to-day  ;  from  famine 
ever  stalking  the  tribe,  and  carrying  off 
hordes  at  frequent  intervals  when  the  fresh 
food-supply  of  nature  failed  for  a  month 
or  so,  to  the  store  of  grain,  pulses,  and 
live-stock  by  which  now  the  price  of  food 
is  kept  at  a  fairly  even  level;  from  tbe 
hand-to-mouth,  daily  struggle  with  nature 
in  the  raw  to  the  great  resources  of  cap- 
ital, the  machinery,  the  roads,  the  credit 
system,  the  division  of  labor,  jand  the  rest 
of  the  elaboration  of  our  social  economy 
of  to-day.  This  progress  has  been  based, 
to  put  it  in  its  harsh  and  blunt  truth,  upon 
selfishness.  It  has  been  achieved,  and  it 
is  now  being  continued,  by  men  seeking 
primarily  their  own  welfare,  and  struggling 
for  the  improvement  of  their  own  particu- 
lar circumstances.  Men  invent  and  dis- 
cover, and  men  toil  to  the  utmost  of  their 
powers  with  mind  and  body,  and  men  save 
and  apply  their  savings  to  future  produc- 
tion, for  their  own  individual  advantage 
and  advancement  in  the  first  place,  and 
for  that  of  those  near  and  dear  to  them  in 
the  second.  What  is  there  to  replace 
this  motive  if  it  be  removed? 

The  individualistic  basis  for  society 
seems  to  the  political  economist  not  so 
much  the  best  of  all  possible  plans,  as  the 
only  plan  possible,  for  the  organization 
into  a  complex  social  unity  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  individuals,  of  all  varieties  of 
strength,  capacity,  and  taste.  Moreover, 
men  are  able  to  increase  their  numbers  far 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  tbeir  means  of 
subsistence;  and  parental  prudence,  im- 
perfectly exercised  as  it  is  at  present,  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  prevent  famine 
and  overcrowding.  The  political  econo- 
mist rests  his  hope  (which  is  as  ardent  as 
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if  more  sober  than  that  of  the  Socialist) 
for  improving  the  lot  of  the  poorest  in  the 
future  largely  on  the  growth  of  parental 
prudence,  induced  by  the  experience  of 
the  suffering  caused  by  parental  reckless- 
ness ;  and  be  therefore  regards  with  dis- 
may the  loss  of  all  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  individuals  for  the  feeding 
and  nurture  of  those  to  whom  they  give 
life.  How,  under  Socialism,  is  man's 
judgment  and  self-restraint  to  be  aroused 
to  avert  the  cruel  but  necessary  conse- 
quences of  reckless  rapidity  in  multiplying 
population  —  want,  over-work,  disease, 
and  famine?  To  the  political  economist, 
again,  it  appears  obvious  that  a  lazy,  leis- 
ure-loving creature  like  man,  can  only  be 
induced  to  work  regularly  and  persistently, 
whether  to  produce'  the  necessaries  of 
civilized  life  or  to  increase  bis  knowledge 
and  skill,  by  the  expectation  that  he  will 
reap  a  reward  in  his  own  person  from  his 
exertions.  So,  too,  it  seems  certain  to 
the  political  economist  that  saving  or  de- 
ferring the  enjoyment  of  wealth  to  a  future 
date,  will  only  result  from  the  conviction 
of  the  individual  that  he  and  those  dear  to 
him  will  gain  in  the  long  run  by  such  pro- 
crastination of  the  use  of  his  possessions. 
Now,  since  the  prosperity  of  mankind 
depends  upon,  first,  as  extensive  and  skil- 
ful production  as  possible  and,  next,  on 
the  saving  habits  by  which  the  means  of 
future  production  are  provided,  it  follows 
that  the  present  system  of  individualism, 
or  enlightened  self-seeking,  is  the  only 
one  which  can  be  reasonably  employed  for 
the  organization  of  society.  Thus,  on 
fundamental  grounds,  without  touching 
the  details  of  difficulty,  the  political  econ- 
omist scouts  Socialism. 

But  the  Socialist  replies  by  urging  the 
possibility  of  a  great  development  of  the 
communal  instinct  That  this  altruism 
does  exist  now,  and  influence  conduct  to 
some  degree,  is  shown  whenever  an  ear- 
nest thought  or  act  is  given  by  a  man  to 
his  country's  service,  without  any  ulterior 
personal  object  in  view.  Since  this  is 
sometimes  seen  now,  it  might  clearly  be- 
come more  common,  and  then  might  grow 
to  be  the  moving  spring  of  action  in  all 
minds ;  so  that,  whereas  a  man  now  does 
his  daily  work  for  his  own  benefit,  either 


in  solid  coin  or  social  credit,  he  would 
then  work  just  as  bard  and  as  well  for 
nothing  but  the  communal  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

So  say  the  Socialists ;  and  do  not  offer 
an  opinion  as  to  the  aeons  which  must 
elapse  before  this  communal  industry  and 
altruistic  economy  might  be  expected  to 
be  developed  from  the  present  low  state 
of  selfishness.  But  let  not  the  political 
economist  rashly  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  evolution,  for  the  thing  exists  to-day. 

In  our  midst  there  are  a  hundred  thou- 
sand separate  nations,  in  each  of  which 
individuality  is  entirely  subordinated  to 
communality.  The  most  intense  labor  is 
voluntarily  undergone  for  the  benefit  of 
the  race.  Forethought  and  wisdom,  no 
less  than  bodily  exertion,  are  lavishly  ex- 
pended in  the  general  interest ;  nay,  indi- 
viduals never  hesitate  to  immolate  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  a  posterity  that  is 
not  their  own  offspring,  and  that  neither 
they  nor  their  friends  will  ever  behold. 
Again,  the  wealth  of  these  communities  is 
a  common  stock;  no  one  boards  for  him- 
self or  his  own  children,  yet  they  do  hoard 
like  misers,  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 
Here,  then,  is  energetic  and  self-devoted 
toil,  here  is  careful  and  persistent  econ- 
omy, entirely  for  the  communal  advan- 
tage, and  with  the  most  absolute  unself- 
ishness in  the  individual.  Here,  in  short, 
is  the  ideal  of  the  Socialist  —  in  the  hive 
of  the  honey-bee. 

Then  such  a  state  is  possible ;  and  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  out  how  to 
bring  the  inferior  race  of  humankind  up  to 
this  higher  standard  of  social  being.  But 
let  us  not  be  rash  and  hasty  in  effecting 
such  a  radical  alteration  in  our  manners. 
Let  us  observe,  before  we  take  action, 
what  are  the  conditions  of  existence  in 
the  socialistic  community  of  the  insect 
world. 

Division  of  labor  is  carried  to  its  high- 
est pitch  of  perfection  amongst  the  honey- 
bees. They  first  divide  the  great  duties 
of  life  under  two  headings:  those  con- 
cerned with  the  present  maintenance  of 
the  communal  existence,  and  those  con- 
cerned with  its  perpetuation. 

Everybody  is  probably  aware  that  the 
bees  in  a  normal  hive  are  of  three  kinds, 
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viz.,  a  queen,  drones,  and  workers.  The 
queen  would  be  more  accurately  termed 
the  mother  of  the  hive.  The  regal  title 
is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  exercises  any  sovereign 
power.  Great  attention  is  shown  to  her, 
but  this  springs,  probably,  less  from  re- 
spect to  her  individually  than  from  a  sense 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  her  well- 
being  and  activity  to  the  community.  To 
lay  eggs  is  her  being's  sole  end  and  aim. 
"There  is  one  way,  indeed,  in  which  she 
truly  resembles  a  human  sovereign,  and 
that  is  in  her  isolation  from  the  compan- 
ionship of  her  equals.  The  queen  spends 
practically  the  whole  of  her  existence  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  hive.  Only  a 
few  times  does  she  issue  forth  at  all,  and 
then  she  does  not  go  to  visit  her  compeers, 
the  sovereigns  of  neighboring  communi- 
ties. In  fact,  the  queen  goes  out  only  on 
business.  First  of  all,  on  one  of  the  early 
days  of  her  life,  she  travels  forth  a  hus- 
band-hunting, and  after  having  gained  the 
dignity  of  matronage,  she  does  not  think 
of  stirring  outside  the  door  again  till  she 
has  reared  such  a  numerous  progeny  that 
the  emigration  of  a  large  body  of  them 
from  the  old  home  becomes  imperative. 
Then  the  gracious  mother  and  queen  goes 
with  the  departing  swarms,  enters  with 
them  upon  a  new  abode,  and  at  once  re- 
sumes her  maternal  labors.  The  queen 
never  leaves  the  hive  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, or  on  any  other  occasion,  than  these 
two :  her  own  wedding  and  the  emigration 
of  a  body  of  her  children. 

Her  daily  life  is  monotonous  to  a  de- 
gree. The  worker  bees  prepare  the  comb, 
with  its  well-known  hexagonal  cells  or 
cavities ;  the  queen  steps  about  upon  this, 
solemnly  inspecting  the  cells,  and  laying 
in  each  in  turn  the  kind  of  egg  which  is 
suitable  to  its  form.  Her  function  is  not 
purely  mechanical,  in  so  far  as  this :  that 
she  observes  the  character  of  the  cell  in 
which  she  is  about  to  lay,  and  varies  her 
deposij  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances in  this  respect.  Moreover,  she 
appears  to  exercise  ber  judgment  as  to 
how  many  eggs  she  will  produce.  When 
the  hooey  is  scarce,  or  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  hive  is  already  strong,  a  queen 
will  deposit  but  few  eggs ;  but  if  removed 
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to  a  more  encouraging  situation,  the  same 
queen  will  at  once  commence  to  lay  with 
great  rapidity. 

As  inferentially  stated  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, the  comb  in  which  workers  are  to 
be  hatched  differs  from  that  designed  for 
drones,  and  queen  cells  are  again  distinc- 
tively formed.  The  queen  cells  are  the 
largest,  but  the  drone  cradles  are  larger 
than  the  worker  ones.  The  eggs  from 
which  the  drones  and  workers  respectively 
are  developed  also  differ. 

The  queen  is  capable  of  laying  drone 
eggs  while  she  remains  unmarried ;  the 
drones  are,  in  fact,  her  progeny  alone,  and 
owe  no  debt  for  existence  to  a  father. 
This  is  abundantly  proved  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  in- 
teresting of  these  proofs  is  supplied  when 
a  queen  of  one  species  intermarries  with  a 
drone  of  another.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
an  Italian  queen,  known  by  the  three  yel- 
low bands  which  these  bees  bear  upon  the 
body,  to  have  been  mated  with  an  English 
or  plain  black  drone.  The  drones  pro- 
duced by  this  mother  will  be  pure  Ital- 
ians like  herself,  but  the  workers  and  the 
princesses  that  she  will  lay  will  be  hy- 
brids. 

A  queen  will  lay  from  one  to  three 
thousand  eggs  per  day  during  the  sum- 
mer. Every  attention  is  paid  to  her  by 
her  subjects  during  her  dull  and  laborious 
confinement  to  the  hive.  She  is  treated 
with  the  most  servile  courtliness.  Both 
honey  and  partly  digested  pollen  are 
handed  to  her  in  abundance.  The  bees 
who  are  nearest  to  her  stand  in  a  closely 
crowded  circle  around  her,  with  their 
heads  all  turned  towards  her.  When  she 
moves,  they  skurry  back,  pushing  over 
one  another  in  their  eager  haste  to  make 
way  for  the  mother  of  the  bive,  but  still 
not  turning  their  backs  upon  her.  The 
scene  presents  a  ludicrous  likeness  to  the 
etiquette  of  courtiers  in  attendance  on 
royalty.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
queen  is  surrounded  by  special  guards 
and  courtiers,  or  whether  it  is  merely  that 
all  those  ordinary  members  of  the  com- 
munity who  accidentally  happen  to  be 
near  her  pay  her  such  homage.  Modern 
bee-keepers  incline  to  the  latter  idea,  but 
there  are  some  instances  on  record  in 
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which  a  disabled  queen  was  the  object  of 
peculiar  attention  from  a  small  number 
only  of  her  people.  For  instance,  "  A 
queen  in  a  thinly  peopled  hive  lay  on  a 
honey-comb,  apparently  dying  ;  six  work- 
ers surrounded  her,  seemingly  in  intent 
regard,  quivering  their  wings  as  if  to  fan 
her,  and  with  extended  stings  as  if  to  keep 
off  intruders  or  assailants.  On  present- 
ing them  honey,  though  it  was  eagerly 
devoured  by  the  other  bees,  the  guards 
were  so  completely  absorbed  in  their 
mournful  duty  as  entirely  to  disregard 
the  proffered  banquet.  The  following  day, 
the  aueen,  though  lifeless,  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  her  guard." 

But  whether  some  few  bees  are,  as  the 
writer  of  this  anecdote  thought  they  were, 
attached  specially  to  the  queen  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  the  whole  community  do 
her  the  most  humble  suit  and  service,  and 
are  heartbroken  if  any  mishap  occurs  to 
her,  simply  because  the  future  existence' 
of  the  community  depends  on  her.  If  the 
queen  is  unexpectedly  taken  from  their 
midst,  without  having  provided  for  her 
own  successor,  the  whole  hive  is  at  once 
in  a  commotion.  A  cruel  monster  once 
tried  an  experiment  on  the  subject,  with 
a  swarm  of  bees  who  were  out  of  the  hive 
looking  for  a  new  abode.  He  picked  their 
mother  out  of  the  midst  of  them,  carried 
her  away,  and  clipped  her  wings.  The 
bees  scattered  about,  looking  anxiously 
for  their  lost  leader.  In  about  an  hour  he 
presented  her  to  them  again,  and  looked 
on  at  their  distress  when  they  found  that 
she  bad  been  mutilated,  and  could  not  fly 
to  seek  another  hive.  Finally,  he  hived 
her ;  and  the  swarm  joyfully  followed  her 
into  the  new  home,  little  thinking,  prob- 
ably, that  their  tormentor  intended  repeat- 
ing the  performance  the  next  day.  This 
he  did,  however,  taking  the  queen  out  of 
the  hive,  with  the  result  that  the  bees  im- 
mediately came  to  look  about  for  her. 
Well,  to  cut  the  brutal  story  short,  he 
kept  the  poor,  devoted  creatures  hovering, 
fasting,  and  miserable,  but  faithful,  about 
their  suffering  queen,  till,  at  the  end  of 
five  days'  torment,  they  were  all  dead  of 
exhaustion.  The  aueen  lingered  a  few 
hours  longer ;  but  sne  also  was  starved  to 
death,  having  refused  food  when  it  was 
offered  to  her  separately  from  her  family. 

The  full  average  life  of  a  queen  is  thirty 
or  forty  times  as  long  as  that  of  one  of  her 
children,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
This,  and  the  honors  shown  her  in  the 
bive,  are  the  special  compensations  that 
•he  has  for  such  a  life  as  she  leads.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  career  of   the 


queen  is  , surely  not  one  that  commends 
itself  to  one's  taste  unreservedly.  The 
hive  is  a  perfect  zenana  to  its  mother,  and 
her  thoughts  are  bounded  by  its  cells. 
Her  avocation  is  maternity,  pure  and  sim- 

Cle  ;  the  duty  is  specialized,  and  the  me  fil- 
er of  the  community  chosen  for  it  is  con- 
fined to  it  alone.  Her  career  is  eminently 
useful,  but  it  must  be  deadly  dull  to  be  a 
queen  bee. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  hive  is  analogous 
to  human  society  in  that  the  male  sex  has 
the  best  part  of  existence,  the  most  com- 
fortable and  favorable  lot     Let  us  see. 

The  drones  are  4*  the  lazy  fathers  of  th* 
industrious  hive."  The  queen  is  the  one 
and  only  fully  developed  female  in  each 
hive ;  but  there  are,  at  a  certain  season,  a 
vast  number  of  idle  gentlemen  lounging 
around.  The  community  in  a  hive  con- 
sists generally,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  of 
from  thirty  thousand  to  forty  thousand 
bees,  and  of  these,  perhaps,  fifteen  hun- 
dred may  be  drones.  They  are  known  at 
a  glance  by  their  burly,  heavy  appearance, 
and  a  closer  examination  shows  that  they 
have  neither  the  stings  nor  the  leg-baskets 
which  distinguish  the  working  and  strug- 
gling members  of  the  community.  The 
drones  fly  out  when  they  like,  but  not  to 
gather  honey.  This  they  eat,  at  their 
luxurious  pleasure,  out  of  the  cells  where 
the  workers  store  it  up.  They  do  nothing 
whatever  in  the  hive  to  earn  their  keep. 
They  may  be  seen  lazily  and  aimlessly 
strolling  about,  as  though  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets,  or  propping  themselves 
up  in  convenient  spots,  and  going  off  to 
sleep  for  hours  together.  The  one  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  called  into  being 
is  to  accept  the  handkerchief,  if,  by 
chance  or  favor  it  is  thrown  them  by  the 
queen. 

This  does  not  seem  so  bad,  does  it? 
Methinks  I  have  seen,  perhaps,  one  or 
two,  or  say  three,  male  human  creatures 
who  might  not  object  to  take  the  post  of 
drone  in  a  Socialist  state.  But,  softly ;  all 
is  not  yet  told.  The  black  side  of  the  life 
of  a  drone  must  now  be  displayed. 

The  drones  are  produced  only  during 
that  short  season  of  the  year  when  swarm- 
ing takes  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  earliest 
comers  of  their  kind  hatch  out  of  the  eggs 
about  the  end  of  April.  Before  three 
months  have  elapsed  from  that  date,  not  a 
drone  is  to  be  seen.  All  are  dead ;  and 
nearly  all  have  been  killed  with  the  most 
barbarous  cruelty. 

The  circumstances  are  these :  the  queen 
who  has  lived  through  a  winter  has  not, 
for  herself,  any  need  of  drones.    Once 
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mated,  she  is  fertilized  for  her  whole  life. 
Nevertheless,  when  she  begins  to  lay  in 
the  spring,  she  provides  some  drones  to 
be  ready  for  her  own  probable  future 
daughters.  As  the  workers  hatch  out,  the 
hive  becomes  overcrowded,  and  emigra- 
tion, or  swarming  is  at  hand.  As  soon  as 
the  old  queen  sees  that  she  must  leave 
with  a  swarm,  she  prepares  a  successor 
for  herself.  The  bees  then  make  a  few 
very  big  cells,  shaped  like  an  acorn  cup, 
upon  the  construction  of  which  they  lavish 
the  wax  with  which  they  deal  so  carefully 
on  all  other  occasions.  The  queen  lays  in 
these  the  special  eggs  that  are  destined  to 
form  future  queens,  and  each  egg,  in  three 
days,  hatches  into  a  grub.  There  is  no 
apparent  difference  between  these  royal 
eggs  and  the  eggs  from  which  common 
workers  will  be  hatched.  The  metamor- 
phoses of  the  different  kinds  of  eggs,  too, 
differ  only  in  detail.  Queens,  drones,  and 
workers  alike  are  hatched  from  the  egg 
into  a  grub,  which  next  becomes  a  cocoon, 
and  then,  after  a  period  of  retirement, 
reappears  as  the  fully  fledged  insect. 
Special  treatment,  however,  in  addition  to 
a  peculiar  cell,  is  accorded  to  the  royal 
grub.  This  is  fed  by  the  bees  with  a 
highly  nourishing  form  of  food,  called 
royal  jeffy,  which  is  more  stimulating 
than  worker  food.  In  five  or  six  days 
this  royal  grub  begins  to  spin  itself  into  a 
cocoon,  and  when  this  is  safely  accom- 
plished, the  workers  cover  over  the  cell 
mouth  with  wax,  and  leave  the  cocoon  to 
itself.  In  another  week  (fifteen  days  from 
4he  laying  of  the  egg)  it  is  transformed 
into  a  mature  queen,  and  is  ready  to  leave 
its  cell,  and  to  enter  on  its  active  existence. 

Very  soon  after  the  cells  are  sealed 
over,  the  old  mother  swarms  away,  accom- 
panied by  those  of  the  colony  who  elect 
to  follow" her  fortunes  rather  than  to  wait 
for  the  young  sovereign.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  queen  should  go  when  she  has 
once  allowed  her  successor  to  obtain  ex- 
istence. There  can  be  but  one  queen  in  a 
hive;  and  if  the  old  one  remained  when 
the  new  one  got  out  of  the  cell,  there  would 
be  a  royal  oattle  between  them,  which 
would  terminate  only  with  the  death  of 
one  of  the  jealous  combatants.* 

When  the  first  young  queen  emerges 
from  her  cradle,  then,  she  finds  the  coast 
clear,  so  far  as  her  mother  is  concerned. 
But  rivals  still  exist.  Other  princesses 
are  hatching,  and  will  be  ready  to  come 
out  of  their  cells  in  a  short  time  —  it  may 

*  There  have  been  a  very  few  rare  and  exceptional 
instances  recorded  of  two  queens  living  together  in  one 
hive. 
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be  a  few  hours,  or  a  few  days.  The  first 
thing  that  a  newly  hatched  queen  does, 
therefore,  is  to  make  the  round  of  her 
unborn  sisters*  cells,  pull  them,  in  their 
unfinished,  defenceless  state,  out  of  their 
refuges,  and  destroy  them  one  by  one. 
This  is  the  lively  time  of  a  queen's  exist- 
ence. The  above  is  her  first  performance ; 
and  her  next  is  to  seek  a  mate. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  bees 
sometimes  prevent  the  first-hatched  queen 
from  destroying  the  unfinished  princesses. 
This  means  that  they  wish  to  send  off  a 
second  swarm,  and  require  this  young 
queen  to  be  off  with  that,  and  leave  the 
next  princess  the  succession  to  the  old 
hive.  When  thus  thwarted  in  her  sorori- 
cidal  designs,  the  young  lady  grows  ex- 
ceedingly angry.  As  the  workers  pull  her 
back  by  her  wings,  and  stand  over  the  cell 
that  she  wishes  to  attack,  she  loudly  ex- 
postulates, with  a  sound  like  **  Peet,  peet." 
The  experienced  bee-keeper  knows  when 
he  hears  this  noise  that  it  foretells  a  sec- 
ond swarm,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
"a  cast." 

As  soon  as  the  important  matter  of  the 
succession  is  settled  by  her  own  resolute 
action,  the  young  virgin  queen  flies  forth. 
She  goes  to  meet  her  mate ;  and  it  is  in 
order  to  provide  her  with  a  husband  that 
the  drones  have  been  hatched. 

The  after  fate  of  the  drones  is  a  very 
cruel  one.  As  the  summer  advances,  the 
bees  cease  to  hatch  out  more  young,  be- 
cause they  need  both  all  their  energies  for 
gathering  the  honey,  and  all  their  cells  for 
storing  it  up  in,  against  the  winter.  A 
certain  amount  of  breeding  goes  on ;  but 
not  sufficient  to  leave  any  chance  of  more 
swarms  going  off  from  the  hive.  The 
drones  then  become  useless  ;  if  no  swarms 
go  off,  no  young  queens  will  be  hatched ; 
and  if  no  young  queens  need  husbands,  the 
drones  are  without  an  excuse  for  their 
existence.  About  the  end  of  July  or  begin* 
ning  of  August,  therefore,  a  grand  mas* 
sacre  of  them  takes  place.  The  unhappy 
and  defenceless  drones  —  who  have  no 
stings  —  are  driven  from  the  honey  and 
starved,  hunched  up  in  corners  and  smoth- 
ered, turned  out  of  the  hive  to  perish  in 
the  chill  of  the  evening,  or  actually  stung 
savagely  to  death  by  the  heartless  and 
pitiless  workers.  Let  us  draw  the  curtain 
on  the  harrowing  scene.  Fauntelroy,  the 
forger,  after  his  conviction,  told  a  friend 
that  he  had  never  for  a  moment  enjoyed 
one  of  his  own  famous  repasts,  for  the 
thought  of  the  approaching  footsteps  of 
justice  poisoned  the  meats  and  corked  the 
wines.    So  must  it  be  with  the  drones.   It 
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may  look  rather  a  fine  thing  to  have  as 
much  hooey  as  you  like,  without  working 
for  it;  but  how  could  you  enjoy  it  with 
such  a  future  before  your  mind  all  the 
time  ?  Surely,  few  would  wish  to  be  the 
drones  in  a  Socialist  community. 

There  remains  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion—  the  workers.  Let  us  see  if  their 
lot  approaches  more  nearly  to  ideal  happi- 
ness. 

For  them  life  is  all  labor.  No  miner, 
no  puddler,  no  navvy,  no  docker,  so  taxes 
his  physical  powers  as  the  bees  do  theirs. 
Nor  did  even  the  slaves  on  the  cotton  plan- 
tations in  the  gathering  season  ever  work 
under  the  lash  so  long  and  so  unrestingly, 
as  these  insects  do  under  the  pressure  of 
their  communistic  public  opinion.  The 
earliest  rambler  on  a  summer's  morning 
will  find  the  bees  before  him  amongst  the 
flowers ;  and  after  the  darkness  has  closed 
the  honeycups,  and  driven  the  bees  from 
the  beds  of  bloom,  the  listener  will  hear 
that  the  work  of  the  interior  of  the  hive  is 
still  in  full  progress. 

The  gathering  of  honey  is  but  a  small 
part  of  (he  duties  upon  which  the  working 
bees  are  employed.  The  comb  has  to  be 
made ;  and  this  is  tremendously  hard  work. 
Wax  is  a  secretion  of  the  bees.  They 
produce  it  slowly,  and  in  flakes,  from  un- 
derneath certain  scales  that  open  on  the 
abdomen,  and  convey  it  with  their  feet  to 
their  mouths  to  be  made  moist  and  ductile. 
Teeth  and  tongue  together  twist  and  turn 
it  till  it  is  soft  and  ready  for  use,  and  then 
it  is  plastered  on  the  foundation,  and 
worked  out  by  the  teeth  and  feet  into  six- 
sided  cells  with  absolute  mathematical 
accuracy.  The  secretion  of  the  wax  evi- 
dently makes  great  drafts  on  the  vital 
strength  of  the  bees,  for  it  is  found  that 
they  consume  twenty  pounds  of  honey  for 
every  pound  of  wax  that  they  produce. 

The  honey  is  simply  the  winter  store  of 
provender.  The  baby  bees  in  their  grub 
state  are  fed  on  a  different  kind  of  food, 
which  also  the  workers  have  to  gather. 
This  is  formed  out  of  the  pollen,  or  fer- 
tilizing dust  of  flowers.  Bees,  as  is  well 
known,  perform  an  essential  office  in  the 
cross-fertilization  of  plants  (quite  unwit- 
tingly on  their  parts,  no  doubt),  by  carry- 
ing the  pollen  from  one  anther  to  the  pistil 
in  another  bloom.  In  this  connection,  the 
curious  fact  is  observed  that  bees  do  not 
visit  on  one  and  the  same  journey  differ- 
ent kinds  of  flowers.  They  collect  pollen 
from  all  varieties ;  but  with  whatever  sort 
they  begin,  to  that  sort  they  keep  till  they 
have  filled  the  little  baskets  that  they 
carry  for  the  purpose  on  their  hind  legs. 
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Having  flown  home,  and  stored  their  load 
in  the  cells  appropriated  to  it,  they  may 
commence  again  on  quite  another  kind  of 
pollen-bearing  blossom.  The  utility  of 
this  arrangement  for  the  flowers  is  obvi- 
ous; but  it  is  not  so  clear  how  the  bee 
comes  to  be  thus  discriminating. 

Another  substance  collected  by  the 
bees  is  called  propolis.  This  is  a  kind  of 
gum,  which  they  obtain  from  certain  resin- 
ous buds,  or  from  the  bark  of  such  a  tree 
as  the  willow.  They  can  extract  it  also 
from  varnish.  It  is  an  old  superstition 
that  the  bees  in  an  apiary  should  be  in- 
formed when  their  master  dies,  as  they 
will  wish  to  visit  his  coffin.  Some  of  those 
rationalistic  people,  who  cannot  be  satis- 
fied till  they  have  reduced  every  relic  of 
more  poetic  times  to  a  prosaic  explana- 
tion, have  propounded  a  theory  that  the 
bees  are  attracted  to  the  dead  man's  hab- 
itation to  lick  off  the  varnish.  In  the 
hive,  propolis  is  used  to  cement  all  crev- 
ices, and  to  join  all  partitions.  It  is 
brought  into  requisition,  too,  when  an 
enemy  invades  the  hive ;  he  is,  if  possible, 
stung  to  death,  and  if  he  be  too  heavy  to 
remove,  he  is  impermeably  sealed  up 
within  a  propolis  tomb. 

Those  vain  human  creatures  who  might 
be  disposed  to  depreciate  the  powers  of 
the  bees  by  declaring  their  achievements 
to  be  mere  "instinct,"  may  be  informed 
that  the  bees  obviously  and  frequently 
display  a  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end  in  unusual  circumstances 
which  cannot  justly  be  so  scornfully  de- 
scribed. An  instance  is  recorded  where 
a  snail  with  a  shell  crawled  into  a  hive. 
The  bees,  having  slaughtered  it,  saw  that 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  strength  to 
cover  the  shell  all  over,  and  contented 
themselves  with  hermetically  closing  it  by 
a  layer  of  propolis  round  the  edges.  But 
a  slug,  without  a  shell,  having  obtained 
entrance  into  a  hive,  the  bees  covered  it 
completely  over  with  their  varnish,  so  as 
to  effectually  prevent  its  decomposition. 
Now,  if  the  human  creature  had  some 
propolis,  which  in  a  rare  emergency  he 
employed  with  such  just  foresight  and 
knowledge,  would  he  not  expect  to  be 
given  credit  for  something  more  than 
» instinct"? 

Bees  are  exquisitely  clean  in  their  hives* 
The  work  of  preserving  the  home  in 
spotless  purity,  and  that  of  feeding  and 
attending  to  the  grubs  in  their  cells,  is 
done  by  the  youngest  bees  of  the  commu- 
nity. When  they  are  a  week  or  two  old, 
they  are  promoted  to  the  outdoor  labors 
of  gathenng  honey,  pollen,  and  propolis. 
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The  ventilation  of  the  hive  is  accom- 

Elished  by  extremely  hard  labor.  The 
ees  to  whom  this  task  is  committed  fix 
their  feet  tightly  to  the  floor,  by  means  of 
the  suckers  which  they  possess,  and  then 
fan  with  their  wings  so  rapidly  that  the 
eye  can  scarce  perceive  the  movement.  A 
file  of  btes  thus  occupied  is  always  found 
just  within  the  hive  door,  and  a  second 
file  similarly  engaged,  but  with  their  heads 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  stands  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hive.  Thus  a  con- 
stant current  of  air  is  maintained,  both 
from  without,  inwards,  and  vice  versd. 
The  fanning  is  such  terribly  hard  work 
that  no  bee  can  support  the  exertion 
longer  than  half  an  hour.  Guard  is  re- 
lieved generally  about  every  twenty  min- 
utes. 

What  would  happen  to  a  bee  who  devel- 
oped individualism,  or  uncommunal  or 
indolent  habits,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Prob- 
ably, however,  what  occurs  to  a  disabled 
bee  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  one  who  wished  to 
be  a  poet,  or  a  painter,  or  an  author,  or 
to  follow  any  of  those  avocations  which 
your  ordinary  muscular  laborer  looks  upon 
as  little  better  than  idling.  A  disabled 
bee,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  earning 
its  own  sustenance,  is  invariably  destroyed 
by  the  stings  of  its  fellows.  Doubtless,  a 
similar  Draconian  law  long  ago  eliminated 
all  members  of  the  community  who  had 
souls  for  other  things  than  procuring  food 
and  bringing  up  grubs.  Evolution  under 
Socialism  has  produced  a  race  to  whom 
incessant,  violent  toil  for  the  support  of 
a  large  population  is  the  only  possibility 
in  existence. 

How  completely  bee  life  is  absorbed  in 
race-perpetuation  may  be  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  bees,  in  sum- 
mer, literally  work  themselves  to  death  for 
the  support  of  a  posterity  whom  they  will 
never  know.  The  average  life  of  bees  in 
the  honey  season  is  six  weeks;  while 
under  more  easy  though  otherwise  less 
favorable  circumstances,  in  the  winter,  a 
bee  will  live  for  six  months.  Yet  they 
do  not  despise  life ;  for  if  a  bee  is  acci- 
dentally killed  by  a  person  examining  the 
hive,  the  community  resent  the  loss  with 
the  utmost  fierceness.  The  only  safety 
for  such  an  aggressor  is  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  of  the  hive  at  once,  or  he 
will  infallibly  be  severely  stung.  The 
bees'  martyrdom  to  work,  then,  is  a  real 
sacrifice  to  communal  duty. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Socialism  does 
not  relieve  the  community  from  premature 
death    caused   by  over-exertion  for   the 
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means  of  livelihood;  only  all  suffer  thus, 
and  not  a  few.  Nor  is  there  any  truth,  in 
the  bee-socialist's  experience,  in  the  flat 
tering  promise  of  Mr.  William  Morris  to 
ourselves :  — 

Men  in  that  time  a-coming  shall  work  and 

have  no  fear 
For  to-morrow's  lack  of   earning,  and  the 

hunger-wolf  anear. 

Famines  are  not  infrequent  in  the  bee- 
hive. They  populate  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  calculated  food-supply,  and  if  that 
supply  is  denied  by  nature,  they  starve. 
Only,  all  of  them  starve  instead  of  a  few, 
because  they  are  communists. 

Female  rights,  it  may  be  noted,  are 
rampant  in  the  hive.  Those  poor,  helpless 
drones  are  the  only  specimens  of  the  male 
sex.  The  workers,  one  and  all,  are  im- 
perfectly developed  females.  The  fact 
has  long  been  known  that  the  nurses  could 
turn  any  worker  grub  under  a  certain  age 
into  a  queen  by  enlarging  its  cradle,  and 
feeding  it  on  royal  baby's  food.  The  pre- 
sumption from  this  that  the  workers  were 
undeveloped  females  was  conclusively 
proved  to  be  correct  by  a  series  of  ex- 
tremely fine  dissections,  carried  out  early 
in  this  century  by  Mademoiselle  Justine, 
in  which  the  rudimentary  ovaries  were 
displayed. 

Behold,  then,  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  only  successful  socialistic  organization 
known  to  us  is  conducted !  If  such  condi- 
tions were  in  any  way  possible  to  mankind, 
the  feasibility  of  the  communistic  basis 
for  society  could  not  be  denied.  But  what 
a  prospect !  What  conditions  of  existence ! 
No  need  to  dwell  on  the  far  greater  diffi- 
culty of  dividing  the  labor  necessary  for 
supplying  all  man's  varying  and  elaborate 
needs  than  is  presented  in  arranging  the 
simple  duties  of  the  hive.  Even  if  this 
vast  difficulty  of  organization  could  be 
surmounted,  what  hard  cruelty,  what  grind- 
ing toil,  what  lack  of  love,  hope,  and  in- 
terest attend  this  system  1  The  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  male  sex,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  vast  majority  of  the  female  sex 
to  the  position  of  mere  toilers  for  offspring 
not  their  own,  the  rigid  limitation  of 
motherhood  to  selected  females,  and  the 
denial  to  them  of  any  other  function,  the 
obligation  on  every  individual  of  untiring, 
incessant,  exhausting  toil,  rewarded  only 
by  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence  —  an 
obligation  enforced  we  do  not  know  how, 
but  so  rigorously  carried  out  that  the  bulk 
of  each  generation  dies  at  a  quarter  of  the 
normal  length  of  life  solely  from  overwork 
—  the  pitiless  murder  of  the  sick  and  use* 
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less ;  such  are  the  conditions  of  existence 
in  the  one  successful  Socialist  community 
thoroughly  known  to  us.  The  prospect 
is  not  attractive. 

Florence  Fenwick  Miller. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
RATHILLET. 

"  And  bow  is  old  Parson  Dobie  ?  What 
a  garrulous  old  boy  he  is!  But  he's  a 
decent  fellow  too." 

Old  Parson  Dobie  was  myself,  and  the 
writer  of  the  letter  in  which  this  flattering 
description  of  me  occurred  was  my  young 
friend  John  Fleming  of  Rathillet,  who  had 
escaped  from  my  tutorship  and  was  now 
at  college  in  Edinburgh.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  garrulous,  and  I  confess  I  did 
not  like  to  be  called  so  even  when  long 
afterwards  John's  letter  came  into  my 
hands.  But  then,  if  I  had  been  very  angry, 
I  could  not,  surely,  have  withstood  the 
unqualified  flattery  of  the  latter  part.  I 
do  not  tell  you  this  because  it  has  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  story,  but  because  it 
is  the  only  unprejudiced  opinion  of  my- 
self that  I  can  give,  and  you  must  wish  to 
know  something  of  me.  Well,  as  for  the 
rest,  it  must  be  my  own  opinion. 

Craigmuir  was  my  first  and  only  charge. 
It  was  a  very  small  parish,  and  the  village 
was  a  small  one  also,  lying  lazily  in  the 
prettiest  of  Fifeshire  straths  under  the 
shadow  of  the  West  Lomond.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  was  called  there  first  I  hesi- 
tated. I  thought  I  was  perhaps  just  too 
good  for  it,  but  I  have  learned  with  my 
age  that  there  is  no  place  a  man  is  too 
good  for;  and  if  people  had  recognized 
the  worth  of  my  sermons  as  I  was  sure 
they  would,  and  if  I  had  been  called  to  a 
city  charge,  perhaps  I  might  not  be  so 
happy  and  contented  as  I  am  to-day.  At 
any  rate,  here  I  am  at  sixty-five  in  the 
same  pulpit  as  I  was  in  at  twenty-five. 
Here  I  was  married ;  and  in  the  little 
graveyard  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
where  I  write,  I  laid  my  poor  little  wife 
many  and  many  a  December  day  ago. 
And  yet  if  I  am  somewhat  lonely,  and  if 
my  ambitions  have  not  been  realized,  still 
I  think  I  may  thank  God,  without  any- 
thing of  the  Pharisee  spirit,  that  ray  old 
age  is  not  a  sour  one.  Perhaps  I  should 
thank  also  one  bright  figure  that  lit  it  up  ; 
but  of  that  anon.  One  peculiarity  of 
Craigmuir  was,  that  it  had  only  one 
church.  Now  I  have  no  objections  to 
Dissenting  Churches.     I    do  not  agree 


with  people  who  cry  outabont  dissensions 
in  the  Church  being  such  a  grievous 
thing.  Different  people  see  things  differ- 
ently, and  for  my  part  I  think  it  would  be 
all  right  if  the  ministers  were  not  so  jeal- 
ous of  one  another.  "  After  all,"  as  old 
Mrs.  Turpie,  the  shoemaker's  mother 
used  to  say,  "after  all,  if  the  gospel's  the 
same,  what  although  the  name's  different  ? 
A  cast  coat  and  a  dead  craw  are  baith 
tawtie-bogles."  Perhaps  I  needn't  have 
troubled  you  with  my  views  on  these 
things,  but  the  romance  of  ray  later  days 
(I  always  think  of  it  as  my  romance)  has 
taught  me  that  there  is  not  very  much  in 
the  outward  appearance  and  opinions  of 
men. 

In  these  matters  I  differed  from  Mr. 
Fleming  of  Rathillet.  "The  Church  is 
the  Church  of  the  land  and  of  our  fore- 
fathers," he  would  say ;  "and  it  does  not 
become  the  peasantry,  my  reverend  sir,  to 
set  up  churches  of  their  own." 

Mr.  Fleming  always  conducted  his  argu- 
ments on  this  grana  scale,  and  I  did  not 
care  to  argue  with  him.  You  see,  there 
was  no  chance  of  convincing  him,  because 
he  never  would  see  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  convinced.  He  was  a  Tory ;  and 
although  we  could  always  end  our  discus- 
sions with  identical  opinions  about  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  question, 
still  on  most  points  in  politics  we  did  not 
see  eye  to  eye.  I  always  thought  there 
was  a  want  of  breadth  of  view  about  him, 
but  I  cannot  say  anything  against  his 
charity.  He  was  ever  ready  with  his 
money  to  help  me  in  all  good  works,  al- 
though perhaps  his  reason  for  so  doing 
would  not  have  been  pleasing  to  many 
folks  nowadays.  He  would  almost  have 
given  up  Rathillet  as  soon  as  he  would 
have  allowed  that  the  duty  of  wealth  is  to 
provide  for  the  less  wealthy.  He  did  not 
read  that  in  his  Bible,  I  have  heard  him 
say  wrathfully.  I  do  not  think  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  being  privileged  in  giving 
of  his  means  so  much  as  those  who  re- 
ceived of  it  were.  And  yet  he  gave  mostly 
out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  which 
has  often  led  me  to  think  that  the  grace  of 
God  guides  the  sentiments  of  men  genera- 
tion by  generation  in  the  way  of  progress 
far  more  effectively  than  modern  revolu- 
tionaries. It  was  this  goodness  of  heart 
as  well  as  his  stateliness  of  manner  that 
impressed  upon  the  village  mind  that  Mr* 
Fleming  was  a  gentleman.  And  then,  too, 
he  was  a  laird;  for,  though  Rathillet  was 
small,  still  it  belonged  to  him.  It  had 
been  in  the  family  for  generations,  and 
Mr.  Fleming  held  the  possession  of  it  the 
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dearest  thing  in  life.  It  was  a  lovely  place. 
It  lay  farther  up  than  the  village,  its  form- 
house  nestling  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
West  Law,  its  fields  running  right  up  so 
close  to  the  crest  that  it  was  difficult  to 
see  from  the  windows  where  they  ended 
and  where  the  heather  began.  The  march- 
dike  running  up  the  slope  also,  divided 
Rathilletfrom  Little  Goat  farm.  Though 
lying  thus  side  by  side,  so  that  you  stepped 
from  the  steading  of  the  one  into  that  of 
the  other  by  simply  crossing  the  dike 
between  them,  still  the  two  were  very 
different  in  nature  and  in  appearance. 
Rathillet  House  looked  upon  a  shrubbery 
in  which  clustered  the  roses  and  honey- 
suckle, encroaching  upon  the  untidily  kept 
lawn  from  which  you  stepped  on  to  the 
noble  slope.  From  Little  Goat,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  verdant  fields  could  be 
seen  through  the  trees,  but  massive  crags 
and  a  rocky  summit.  East  from  the  plan- 
tation lay  a  little  orchard,  a  burn  running 
at  its  side  dividing  it  from  the  garden 
which  sloped  up  the  hill.  From  this 
orchard  you  again  looked  upon  the  green 
pastures  and  sheep-dotted  fields. 

Alongside  of  this  orchard  ran  the  foot- 
path from  the  village  to  the  hill,  and  this 
was  my  favorite  walk.  One  day  —  I  re- 
member still  how  peaceful  it  was  there 
that  June  morning  —  I  sauntered  up  this 
path,  and  walking  along  the  burn-side,  sat 
down  with  my  book  —  it  was  a  copy  of  A 
Kempis  —  under  one  of  the  old  gnarled 
apple-trees  which  checkered  the  grass  of 
the  orchard  with  their  shadows.  I  was 
sitting  enjoying  my  old  monk,  and  the 
sunshine,  and  the  reverie  on  fifty  and  one 
things  of  bygone  days,  when  I  heard  a 
crackling  of  branches,  and  looking  up, 
saw  a  strapping  young  fellow  come  through 
the  plantation,  whom  I  recognized  as  John 
Fleming.  I  was  going  to  rise  at  once  to 
meet  him,  when  I  thought  I  would  take 
him  by  surprise,  but  he  turned  to  the  right 
and  made  for  the  garden  gate.  He  sprang 
over  it,  landing  a  little  way  up  the  walk 
beside  the  sweet-pea  hedge  that  bordered 
it,  but  stopped  short  with  a  start.  Before 
him,  bending  over  a  rhubarb-bed,  her  hair 
shining  in  the  sunlight,  and  her  face  rosy 
with  stooping,  was  a  young  girl  gathering 
the  vegetables  into  the  basket  which  she 
made  with  her  outstretched  apron.  She, 
too,  rose  with  a  start,  and  in  so  doing  the 
corner  of  her  apron  slipped  from  her  hand, 
and  the  cauliflower  and  cabbage  came 
skipping  down  the  path  to  the  water's 
edge,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  from 
me,  with  Mary  after  them  flying  in  the 
shadow  of  her  golden  hair,  and  like  a  fairy 
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horsewoman  spearing  the  enemy,  bending 
to  stop  some  vegetable  in  its  flight.  See- 
ing chat  his  presence  had  caused  the  dis- 
aster, Jolm  could  not  but  hasten  after  her 
and  lend  his  assistance.  He  was  down  on 
his  knees  before  faer  in  a  twinkling,  and  I 
laughed  to  see  through  the  hedge  the 
stately  young  laird  of  Rathillet  tenderly 
tucking"  in  some  rhubarb  and  cabbage. 
It  was  not  until  on  his  knees  he  looked  up 
into  her  laughing  eyes  that  he  seemed  to 
see  she  was  pretty.  And  then  he  thought 
he  saw  some  absurdity  in  his  position. 
Not  that  there  was  great  absurdity  in  it, 
but  young  men  like  to  imagine  there  is 
when  there  is  a  pretty  young  woman  in 
the  case,  and  that  some  explanation  is 
necessary.  I  could  read  all  this  in  John's 
face ;  and  though  I  felt  like  an  eavesdrop- 
per, still  I  could  not  have  gone  off  without 
John's  seeing  me. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  mishap,"  he  said,  as  his  eyes  twinkled 
with  amusement.  •*  I  was  having  my 
usual  look  round;  my  name  is  Fleming  — 
Rathillet,  you  know.  I  like  to  have  a  fly- 
ing visit  to  the  old  haunts,  and  took  the 
liberty  of  crossing  through  your  garden." 

"Oh,"  said  Mary,  a  little  demurely 
now,  "you  are  Mr.  Fleming;  I  am  Mary 
D'Argy.  I  am  so  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
she  went  on,  not  able  to  repress  her  amuse- 
ment, and  shaking  her  hair  out  of  her 
eyes.  "Thank  you,"  she  added,  as  the 
last  of  the  truant  vegetables  was  safely 
tucked  in. 

They  walked  back  up  the  path  in  silence, 
John  wondering  all  the  time  who  this 
beauty  could  be  who  had  invaded  the  Gal- 
loways' solitude.  He  had  not  heard  of 
Mary's  arrival.  Presently  the  beauty  an- 
swered for  herself,  — 

"  This  is  such  a  pretty  garden,  I  think ; 
don't  you  ?  I  like  to  pass  the  mornings  in 
it.  I  live  at  Little  Goat  now,  you  know, 
with  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Galloway." 

When  they  came  to  the  garden-gate, 
John  opened  it  for  her. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  in  return  to  John's 
salute;  and  giving  her  eyes  and  arms  a 
slight  arch,  expressive  of  friendship  I 
suppose,  she  tripped  through  the  planta- 
tion, and  was  soon  lost  to  his  view. 

I  began  to  be  very  busy  with  my  book ; 
John  did  not  come  my  way,  however,  but 
walked  as  far  as  the  mill-pond.  He  then 
retraced  his  steps,  secretly  hoping  to  find 
Mary  in  the  plantation  again.  And  yet  I 
believe  he  would  have  avoided  her  had 
she  been  there. 

That  afternoon  I  had  a  visit  from  John 
Fleming.     He  was  an  only  son,  and  his 
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mother  died  when  he  was  very  young. 
He  inherited  from  her  an  impulsive  nature, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  his  father, 
was  hid  by  staid  and  formal  manner.  Or 
rather  I  should  say  —  for  there  was  no 
trace  of  hypocrisy  about  him — his  father's 
teaching  nad  encrusted  his  nature  with  a 
shell  of  cold  habit  which  had  to  be  broken 
before  the  impatient  nature  manifested 
itself.  The  teaching  was  of  a  peculiar 
type.  It  was  the  same  as  old  Mr*  Flem- 
ing had  himself  received.  To  obey  his 
parents,  to  love  his  God,  and  to  stick  to 
Rathillet. —  that  was  the  basis  of  it.  Grad- 
ually these  were  widened  out  into  the  chief 
doctrines  of  Scottish  Calvinism.  So  John 
grew  in  piety.  Obedience  to  his  father's 
commands  was  second  nature  with  him. 
Love  towards  God  he  imagined  —  perhaps 
rightly  —  that  he  had.  So  he  grew  up  in 
the  faith  of  his  fathers.  A  speculative  lad 
would  have  had  many  questions  to  ask  be- 
fore accepting  the  doctrines  Mr.  Fleming 
held.  If  John  had  questionings,  he  never 
expressed  them  to  me.  He  was  not  spec- 
ulative. In  learning  to  obey  his  father,  he 
learned  to  believe  his  father  was  always 
right.  That  this  last  doctrine  implied  that 
many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  people, 
were  often  wrong,  is  evident.  John  did 
not  seem  to  see  this  when  he  believed  that 
his  father  was  always  right.  Quite  in 
keeping  with  this,  indeed  part  of  it,  was 
his  pride.  It  was  the  pride  of  the  Flem- 
ings in  their  fathers,  and  their  fathers' 
home.  I  do  believe  it  was  always  John's 
joy  and  consolation  that  he  was  a  Fleming 
of  Rathillet. 

John  came  up  with  the  old  frank  and 
sedate  look.  I  had  not  seen  much  of  him 
since  he  went  to  Edinburgh. 

"So  you  have  left  your  office,  your 
father  tells  me,"  I  said,  after  we  had  ex- 
changed greetings. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Dobie.  You  see,  I'd  rather 
stay  at  home  and  farm  Rathillet,  but  then 
my  father  will  have  me  go  into  a  firm  of 
lawyers.  He's  afraid  farming  won't  pay 
in  itself  now.  He  wishes  me  to  have  two 
strings  to  my  bow." 

"  And  your  classes  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  m  finished  now.  I  can  put  up 
my  sign  whenever  I  wish.  But  Rathillet 
is  looking  beautiful,  and  I'm  loath  to  go 
away  again." 

"  I  don't  wonder  at  it,"  I  said ;  "  I  was 
up  the  Law  to-day,  and  it  was  lovely." 

**  Do  you  know  the  Galloways  of  Little 
Goat,  Mr.  Dobie  ?  "  John  asked,  further 
on. 

"No,"  I  replied,  feeling  a  little  ashamed 
and  a  little  amused  at  the  question,  for  it 


recalled  the  incident  of  the  morning.  "Be- 
ing Catholics,  of  course  they  don  t  come 
in  my  way.  I  happen  to  know  their  niece. 
I  have  met  her." 

"  What  sort  of  folks  are  they  ?  "  contin- 
ued John,  not  heeding  my  remark  about 
Mary. 

"  People  say  he  is  a  good  farmer,  but 
they  do  not  visit  hereabout.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  John  ;  and 
we  changed  the  subject  of  conversation. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was  that  all  that 
evening  my  mind  ran  on  John  Fleming.  I 
had  my  whole  parish  to  think  of,  and  my 
sermon,  and  my  visitations ;  and  yet  Mary 
D'Argy  and  John  Fleming  were  ever  com- 
ing back  to  ray  mind. 

I  was  often  up  during  the  next  week  or 
two  at  my  favorite  haunt  at  the  burn-side. 
I  used  always  to  see  Mary  in  the  little 
garden,  but  I  never  met  John  in  my  walks. 
I  don't  know  if  Mary  ever  thought  of 
meeting  him  there  again.  Women,  for  all 
that  is  said  about  their  want  of  reasona- 
bleness, are  not  so  apt  as  men  are  to  weave 
every  new  face  into  their  lives.  There  is 
a  tradition  among  them  that  their  life  is 
especially  guided  by  fate.  It  is  not  for 
them  to  go  forth  and  seek  the  prince,  but 
it  is  for  them  to  receive  him.  Still  it  is 
not  improbable  that  she  did  think  of  him. 
And  a  woman  does  not  require  to  be  very 
romantic  to  wish  that  when  the  prince  does 
come  who  is  to  carry  her  off,  it  may  not 
be  with  a  leap  over  the  garden-gate  to  find 
her  stooping  over  a  cabbage-plot.  So  when 
she  passed  down  the  garden-walk,  she  was 
perhaps  laughing  a  little  bitterly,  and 
thinking  less  of  John  than  of  herself  and 
the  cauliflower.  I  was  not  sure  what  was 
uppermost  in  her  mind  when  I  saw  her 
glance  at  the  gate  of  a  morning.  Was  she 
wondering  if  he  would  come  again?  Or 
was  she  thinking  only  that  if  he  did  come 
he  would  find  her  better  prepared  ? 

But  although  I  did  not  see  any  more 
between  Mary  and  John,  they  bad  met 
again  not  long  afterwards. 

John  was  driving  home  one  afternoon, 
when,  about  a  mile  from  Little  Goat,  he 
passed  Mary.  They  bowed,  and  he  pulled 
up. 

"  Can  I  drive  you  home,  Miss  D'Argy  ?  " 
he  said. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fleming.  I  came 
out  for  a  walk;  but  I  was  beginning  to 
wonder  how  I  was  ever  to  get  up  this  hill 
in  this  burning  sun." 

1  can  understand  it  all.  He  didn't  know 
why  he  had  asked  her,  and  now  that  she 
baa  agreed  so  readily  and  was  seated  he- 
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side  htm,  be  must  have  fumed  at  his  impru- 
dence. He  didn't  like  her  any  the  better 
for  having  agreed  so  readily.  What  would 
his  father  say  if  he  met  him  and  this  girl 
D'Argy  driving  along  this  road  together? 
And  then  he  was  angry  with  himself  for 
thinking  of  what  his  father  or  other  people 
would  say.  Was  he  not  a  roan  now  ?  If 
he  did  not  care, — seeing  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of,  —  what  did  it  matter 
what  others  thought?  Was  not  Miss 
D'Argy  a  neighbor?  It  is  strange  how 
neighborly  young  men  in  love  become. 
He  whipped  his  horse  into  a  gallop  in  his 
impatience  with  himself.  He  felt  relieved 
by  the  strain  on  his  arms.  The  exercise 
helped  to  work  off  his  wrath. 

"  Oh,  I  do  like  driving  so  much,"  cried 
Mary,  exhilarated  with  the  vaulting  mo- 
tion. "  And  I  get  so  little  of  it,"  she 
added,  with  a  regretful  sigh.  But  he  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts 
to  notice  this. 

14  Why  so  ?  w  he  asked  carelessly. 

44  Because,"  said  Mary  very  gravely,  — 
44  because  everybody  here  is  not  so  kind 
as  you  are.  I  mean,"  she  added,  seeing  a 
frown  gather  on  his  face,  and  thinking  that 
he  was  ill-pleased  at  the  implied  criticism 
of  their  neighbors,  among  whom  she  re- 
membered was  old  Mr.  Fleming  —  "I 
mean,  that  you  are  very  kind." 

44 1  am  afraid  you  are  not  logical,  Miss 
D'Argy,  any  more  than  other  voung  la- 
dies," replied  John,  not  sure  it  she  was 
making  fun  of  him  or  not  Somehow  he 
still  remembered  that  she  had  laughed  at 
him  and  the  cabbages. 

When  they  came  to  the  entrance  to  Lit- 
tle Goat,  Mary  got  down.  In  doing  so, 
some  of  the  trappings  caught  a  chain  that 
hung  round  her  neck,  and  jerked  some- 
thing out  of  its  hiding-place  in  her  bosom. 
It  was  a  little  crucifix. 

Poor  Mary's  eyes  fell  as  she  saw  John's 
gaze  upon  it.  She  felt  like  a  guilty  thing 
before  him.  In  a  weak  moment  she  had 
hidden  from  sight  the  sign  of  her  religion 
which  she  would  not  give  up;  and  now, 
as  she  thought,  this  person  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  her  had  discovered  the  decep- 
tion. Yes  —  and  she  was  angry  with  her- 
self for  thinking  of  it  —  he  had  discovered 
the  crucifix  also. 

•4  Mr.  Fleming,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
still  on  the  ground,  "I  am  a  Catholic," 
—  and  she  added, 44  like  my  aunt  and  un- 
cle." 

44 1  know,"  said  John. 

She  looked  up  eagerly. 

**Did  you  know  before  the  crucifix  — 
before  you  asked  me  to  drive  ?  "  | 
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"  I  didn't  think  of  it  before,  at  least  I 
imagined  you  were  tired  walking,  so  I 
asked  you,"  replied  John,  seeing  with 
much  more  acuteness  than  I  would  have 
credited  him  with,  the  drift  of  her  ques- 
tions, and  wishing  to  shield  her  from  her- 
self. 

Mary  stood  for  a  moment  hesitatingly, 
and  then  looking  up  she  asked,  "  Would 
you  have  asked  me  to  drive  had  you 
known  ?  " 

44  Why  do  you  ask,  Miss  D'Argy  ?  " 

44  Because  no  other  one  would  have 
asked  me ;  because  I  am  sorry  I  hid  the 
crucifix  —  indeed  I  am  sorry." 

And  it  was  with  a  truly  penitent  heart 
that  Mary  walked  up  the  avenue  to  Little 
Goat.  She  had  sinned  towards  her  reli- 
gion, and,  she  felt,  towards  John  also. 
The  heavy  burden  on  her  mind  was  light- 
ened by  a  feeling,  too  deep  down  in  her 
heart  to  be  expressed  (else  it  would  have 
brought  forth  fresh  tears  of  contrition),  that 
somehow  she  had  found  sympathy. 

Ah,  dear  me,  what  mortals  we  are !  — 
like  rats  kicking  in  a  bucket  of  water,  and 
thinking  it  is  the  whole  world  we  are  fight- 
ing. We  Protestants  show  contempt  for 
Catholics,  and  the  Catholics  excommuni- 
cate us  Protestants.  But,  after  all,  the 
heart's  pangs  of  all  true  natures  for  sin 
are  the  same,  whatever  the  religion  may 
be ;  that  will  only  give  color  to  the  heart's 
cry  and  direct  its  prayer.  The  sense  of 
shame  in  the  Catholic  girl's  heart  was  the 
same  as  in  any.  Only  she  found  relief 
according  to  her  religion.  In  a  corner  of 
the  plantation  was  a  clump  of  trees  whose 
overhanging  branches  formed  an  enclosure 
which  by  some  freak  of  fancy  the  girl  had 
made  her  oratory.  On  a  great  oak  towards 
the  east  she  had  cut  with  her  own  hand 
the  rough  image  of  a  cross,  and  hither  she 
now  came  and  confessed  her  sin. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  time 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Gal- 
loways. One  morning  at  breakfast  my 
housekeeper  brought  in  a  note,  saying  at 
the  same  time  with  apparent  wonderment 
that  Galloway's  boy  had  brought  it.  I  was 
myself  considerably  surprised  at  getting  a 
letter  from  that  quarter,  but  I  did  not  like 
to  show  it,  and  dismissed  her  with  a  re- 
mark about  having  some  members  among 
the  farm-servants  at  Little  Goat.  My 
wonderment  increased  greatly,  however, 
when  I  opened  the  note  and  learned  that 
the  writer,  Patrick  Galloway,  would  take 
the  liberty  of  paying  me  a  visit  that  after- 
noon. I  finished  my  coffee  and  toast 
amidst  much  speculation  as  to  what  could 
possibly  induce  Farmer  Galloway  to  call 
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upon  me,  and  yet  somehow  I  could  not  but 
come  bacjc  to  the  idea  that  it  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  Mary  D'Argy.  And  it 
turned  out  I  was  right  in  this.  Indeed 
Mr.  Galloway  seemed  to  think  I  should 
take  it  for  granted,  for  when  ray  house- 
keeper ushered  the  farmer  and  nis  wife 
up-stairs,  and  he,  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness, showed  Mrs.  Galloway  into  my 
study,  he  bade  me  good-morning,  and 
apologized  for  bringing  his  wife  with  him, 
because  **  she  could  tell  ye  raair  aboot  the 
lass  than  mysel'." 

"  I  presume  you  refer  to  your  niece,  I 
think  it  is  —  Miss  D'Argy  at  any  rate,"  I 
said. 

"  Of  coorse  it's  aboot  Mary  we  cam'. 
Perhaps  I  needna  apologeese  for  comin', 
seeing  it's  for  her  as  ye  ken,  and  no' 
oorsers,  though  we're  a'  of  a  different  per- 
suasion frae  you." 

**  1  understand  Miss  D'Argy  thinks  with 
you  in  religious  matters,"  I  replied;  "but 
in  no  case,  I  hope,  would  any  apology  be 
necessary." 

" 1  tell't  ye  so,  Patrick,"  chimed  in  Mrs. 
Galloway  eagerly.  "  I  kent  the  minister's 
no'  the  man  to  turn  his  face  frae  us  be- 
cause we're  Catholics.  My  man,  Mr. 
Dobie,  has  been  puttin'  aff  an'  aff  askin' 
ye,  fearin'  ye  michtna  care  to  ha'e  dealin's 
wi'  the  likes  o'  us,  though  I'm  sure  ye 
looked  like  a  friendly  ane.  Didna  I  tell 
ye,  Patrick  ?  " 

Mr.  Galloway  was  smiling  now,  as  if  the 
whole  object  of  his  visit  was  settled  satis- 
factorily, and  murmuring,  "  Ye  was  always 
a  shrewd  ane,  Katie,"  while  his  wife  went 
on,  — 

"  Ye  see,  sir,  Mary  was  weel  brocht  up 
afore  she  cam'  to  us,  —  no'  but  what  she's 
been  that  at  Little  Goat  as  weel ;  but  her 
feyther  and  mither  dee'd,  and  she  cam'  to 
us  a  bit  silly  lass  rising  seventeen,  and 
ower  auld  for  schulin'.  And  she  didna 
need  it  muckle,  for  she  was  a  weel- 
learned  lass,  d'ye  see,  sir?  " 

I  told  her  I  followed  her  perfectly, 
and  that  from  the  little  I  had  seen  of 
Miss  D'Argy  she  seemed  an  accomplished 
young  lady. 

"That's  it,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Galloway. 
"  Accomplishments  is  what  we  want,  sir. 
Ye  see,  we're  getting  auld,  and  farmin's 
no  jist  coining  money  —  isn't  it  no',  Pat- 
rick ?  —  and  the  lass  left  withoot  a  copper 
forby  some  insurance  —  for  my  brither 
was  aye  an  extravagant  chiel  —  what's  the 
lassie  to  do  when  we're  awa'  ?  " 

"  I  see  the  position  plainly  enough,  Mrs. 
Galloway,"  I  said, "  so  far  as  Miss  Mary's 
future  is  concerned,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to 


know  in  what  way  I  can  help  you  in  your 
difficulty." 

"Weel,  sir,  we  thocht,"  continued  Mrs. 
Galloway,  evidently  disappointed  at  my 
want  of  sharpness,  and  really  she  had 
some  cause  to  be  so,  "if  the  lass  had  some 
accomplishments,  she  micht  be  able  to  do 
something  by-and-by,  if  it  was  needed  — 
teach,  or  siclike  —  if  it  was  needed,  mind. 
And  ye  ken,  sir,"  she  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  while  her  husband  bent  forward  to 
catch  the  precious  words,  "ye  ken,  sir, 
they  micht  draw  the  young  men  —  accom- 
plishments micht." 

"  But,  madam,"  I  said,  amused,  but  per- 
plexed more  and  more,  "  I  am  not  young, 
and  I  am  not  suited,  nor,  I  know,  would 
you  desire  me,  to  be  a  decoy-duck ;  and 
yet  I  cannot  see  how  else  1  am  to  aid 
you." 

"  By  the  blessed  Mary,  sir,"  cried  Mrs. 
Galloway,  "  d'ye  think  we  women  think  o' 
nothing  but  men  ?  Begging  your  pardon, 
sir,  but  what  we  thocht  was,jw»  are  ac- 
complished, sir,  we  ha'e  heard  ;  and  could 
you  no'  teach  oor  Mary  to  be  so  ?  " 

"  Ah,  madam,  I  see  now,"  I  said.  "  You 
flatter  me  much,  but  I  am  not  what  the 
world  calls  accomplished.  Once  1  may 
have  been,  but  now  my  learning  is  old 
and  musty,  and  not  such  as  would  benefit 
Miss  D'Argy." 

I  said  this  by  way  of  answer.  I  was  in 
a  perplexed  state  of  mind,  as  I  really  de- 
sired to  assist  these  worthy  folks,  for  such 
I  already  saw  they  were,  and  I  did  not 
wish  them  to  suppose  that  I  was  giving 
them  a  cold  shoulder  on  account  of  their 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  well 
up  in  years,  and  the  cares  of  my  parish 
were  just  heavy  enough  for  me.  Besides, 
I  did  not  know  how  my  parishioners  would 
take  my  connection  —  even  official  —  with 
the  Galloways. 

"And  further,"  I  said,  "should  not 
Miss  D'Argy  herself  be  consulted  in  this 
matter?  She  would  not  care,  I  should 
think,  to  be  taught  by  one  who  by  his  po- 
sition — -" 

"  That's  your  mistake,  parson,"  broke  in 
Mr.  Galloway.  "  Mary's  set  her  mind  on't. 
Ye  may  think  weel  on't,  parson,  but  ye're 
in  her  good  books,  ye  are.  Kind  o' natural 
fancy  like." 

*'  Hush,  Patrick  1 "  interrupted  his  wife  ; 
"ye're  ever  like  yer  mare  Maggie,  for 
going  doon  by-ways.  I  asked  Mary,  an* 
she  is  quite  pleased.  She  goes  for  sing- 
ing to  Craigmuir,  and  we  was  wonderin'  if 
you  couldna  teach  her  French  an'  German, 
and  some  o'  them  furrin  tongues." 

So  it  came  about  that  twice  a  week  I 
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went  to  Little  Goat  to  instruct  Mary  in 
French  and  German.  I  found  her  well  on 
in  both  languages,  so  we  were  enabled  to 
read  the  classics  together.  Sometimes  I 
taught  in  the  little  dining-room  at  Little 
Goat;  but  oftener,  during  the  summer, 
we  took  our  chairs  out  to  the  orchard,  and 
placing  them  beneath  one  of  the  old  apple- 
trees,  read  away  through  the  morning 
hours.  We  do  not  follow  the  example  of 
old-world  thinkers.  You  read  of  these 
men  at  their  writing  and  gardening;  but 
we  do  our  reading  without  our  gardening 
now.  And  yet  you  will  find  we  let  in  the 
sun  upon  us,  or  go  out  to  the  sun  to  think, 
but  we  cannot.  But  these  old  men  used 
to  prune  their  bushes  and  graft  their  trees 
in  the  sunny  afternoons;  and  as  they 
worked,  the  sun  mellowed  their  thoughts, 
and  nourished  their  fancies  to  full  blos- 
soming like  the  buds  upon  their  trees. 
During  the  reading  we  would  stop  to  dis* 
cuss  some  point,  and  from  that  we  would 
wander  into  wide  fields  of  conversation. 
For  though  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
was  in  honor  bound  to  respect  the  trust  of 
the  farmer  and  his  wife  not  to  disturb  her 
faith  in  the  tenets  of  her  religion,  still 
Mary  was  frank  and  free  with  me,  and 
there  was  no  restraint  in  her  conversation. 
Day  by  day  I  found  myself  drawn  into 
friendship  with  the  gentle  girl.  Often 
after  our  reading  we  would  wander  off 
along  the  burn,  or  on  a  clear  day  climb  the 
hill  and  see  the  panorama  of  county  for 
miles  around. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  these 
walks  we  were  joined  by  John  Fleming. 
Mary  met  him  as  frankly  as  she  did  me, 
but  I  saw  quite  well  that  John  was  smit- 
ten by  her  charms.  1  saw  quite  well,  too, 
that  they  met  often.  The  fact  is,  if  love 
were  not  so  blind,  John  would  have  seen 
that  he  was  fast  falling  in  love  with  Mary 
D'Argy  since  the  incident  of  the  drive. 
Love  feeds  upon  reflection  rather  than 
contemplation,  and  little  communications 
in  the  nature  of  confidences  go  far  to 
kindle  the  flame.  John  had  driven  home 
that  afternoon  in  which  he  had  set  down 
Mary  at  Little  Goat  Avenue,  with  the  in- 
tention of  avoiding  her  altogether.  But 
he  was  no  wiser  than  his  fellow-men,  and 
came  back  like  a  moth  to  the  flame. 
Neither  was  he  so  much  more  honest  that 
he  would  have  admitted  the  fact  to  himself 
had  he  seen  it.  Life  is  very  much  guided 
by  our  circumstances  after  all.  1  have 
often  felt  doubtful,  when  preaching  about 
the  necessity  of  each  man  finding  out  his 
mission  in  life,  if  it  was  a  good  doctrine. 
Perhaps  we  are  better  not  to  calculate  in 
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what  channels  our  lives  are  to  flow  —  we 
will  generally  hit  upon  the  wrong  one. 
Some  of  my  friends  tell  me  I  am  getting 
too  broad  in  my  ideas.  Perhaps  I  am. 
But  I  think  a  patient,  contented,  trusting 
walking  in  the  path  at  your  feet,  is  better 
than  the  most  enthusiastic  journey  along 
a  path  you  have  made  up  your  mind  for 
yourself  is  the  path  for  your  life. 

John  Fleming  would  not  perhaps  have 
chosen  this  path  along  which  he  was  now 
walking.  I  am  sure  that  when  they  met, 
no  mention  was  made  of  the  crucifix, 
which  Mary,  I  noticed,  always  wore  upon 
her  breast ;  still,  more  and  more  each  felt 
that  the  cross  lay  between  them.  And  as 
John  in  his  wanderings  through  Rathillet 
came  upon  familiar  scenes,  and  recognized 
that  for  him  their  old  charm  was  gone,  he 
would  shudder,  and  a  fear  would  seize 
him  of  this  new  face  that  was  coming  be- 
tween him  and  them.  What  did  it  mean 
this  new  face  coming  between  him  and 
Rathillet?  He  would  not  admit  to  him- 
self what  it  meant.  Nothing,  he  said,  could 
come  between  him  and  his  home.  But 
every  day  he  desired  Mary's  presence 
more  and  more.  They  met  in  the  fields, 
or  the  woods,  or  the  orchard.  Their  talk 
was  of  the  flowers.and  the  fields,  and  the 
ways  of  birds;  sometimes  of  books,  and 
sometimes  they  would  walk  long  in  silence. 
But  to  love  and  religion  their  tongues 
were  tied.  Once  only  their  talk  touched 
upon  the  difference  that  lay  between 
them. 

"  Ah,"  Mary  said,  in  reply  to  some  hasty 
remark  of  John's  about  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  "ah,  if  you  were  a  woman  you 
would  realize  what  it  is  to  have  a  woman 
to  lean  upon  —  to  pray  to.  What  would  I 
have  done  when  my  mother  died  had  not 
the  blessed  mother  been  a  comforter  to 
me  ?    But  you  are  a  man." 

"  But  men  do  require  a  woman  to  —  " 
he  was  going  to  have  said  *'  love,"  but  he 
stopped.  **  Forgive  me,  Mary,  I  should 
have  said  nothing  about  it." 

Her  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  unbended  himself  so 
to  her,  and  that  is  woman's  conquest. 

"  We  will  never  quarrel  about  that,"  she 
said,  "will  we?"  in  that  naive  manner 
which  so  fascinated  John.  "  We  all  pray 
to  the  same  Father,"  she  added  piously, 
and  John  acquiesced.  The  last  trace  of 
the  hardness  of  his  early  training  was  fast 
disappearing.  But  they  avoided  the  sub- 
ject afterwards. 

One  afternoon  they  started  to  climb  the 
hill  together.  Half-way  up  there  is  an  old 
road  lying  between  two  fields,  in  which 
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the  whins  grow  rank,  while  a  pathway 
runs  zigzag  among  them.  Here  there  is 
always  a  sense  ot  great  quiet  Nothing 
breaks  the  silence  save  the  droning  of  the 
bees  or  the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  unless 
it  is  a  village  holiday,  and  then  troops  of 
village  children  come  up  here  to  pull  the 
brambles  and  the  raspberries,  and  sport 
and  laugh  among  the  whins,  the  whole 
day  long.  As  they  were  going  along  this 
road  they  saw  coming  through  the  whins 
a  figure  "which  both  knew  well.  It  was 
John's  father.  Their  conversation  died 
upon  their  lips.  Mary  was  filled  with  a 
little  of  the  awe  whicn  Mr.  Fleming  in- 
spired in  the  country-side,  and  her  natural 
modesty  made  her  heart  beat  quick  at  the 
sight  of  her  lover's  father.  For  there 
could  be  no  denying  they  were  lovers, 
though  no  word  of  love  nad  passed  be- 
tween them.  But  John  felt  that  at  last 
what  he  had  feared  for  long,  but  bad  not 
dared  to  put  into  words,  had  come.  He 
feared  lest  his  father  would  speak  out 
there,  before  Mary,  all  the  anger  that  he 
knew  was  in  his  heart.  But  when  they 
passed,  Mr.  Fleming  made  no  sign  of 
stopping.  He  stepped  among  the  bram- 
bles at  the  pathway's  edge,  and  lifting 
his  hat  as  they  passed,  bowed  his  grey 
head  in  a  cold,  stately  manner,  and  con- 
tinued his  way  down  the  field.  John  knew 
not  what  to  say.  He  understood  his  fa- 
ther well  enough,  and  what  this  politeness 
meant,  but  his  whole  feeling  was  one  of 
pity  for  Mary,  and  his  strongest  desire 
was  to  stave  off  the  wound  to  her  feelings. 
They  both  felt  something  had  happened, 
and  they  both  felt  now  how  closely  their 
lives  had  come  together.  The  entrance 
of  a  friend  is  often  a  mirror  in  which  we 
see  our  actions  in  a  true  light,  and  to  these 
two  the  true  meaning  of  the  intercourse 
was  reflected  in  this  meeting  with  Mr. 
Fleming.  John's  true  nature  beat  against 
the  circumstances  that  hemmed  him  in. 
In  a  moment  he  threw  off  the  influence  of 
his  early  training. 

When  they  issued  from  the  road  to  the 
hillside  again,  the  sun  was  setting,  and 
before  their  eyes  Rathillet  and  Little  Goat 
lay  in  the  mellow  light,  the  tips  of  the 
trees  around  them  just  catching  the  sun's 
last  rays,  while  the  village  and  farmyards 
and  fields  farther  down  in  the  valley  were 
already  bathed  in  the  grey  twilight.  Often 
had  the  same  scene  presented  itself  to 
John,  but  never  before  bad  he  looked  upon 
it  with  such  emotion.  The  beautiful  home 
of  his  fathers !  Beside  him,  the  girl  he 
loved.  Why  did  these  two  thus  stand  out 
separate  in  his  mind  ? 


"You  love  Rathillet  very  much,  Mr. 
Fleming  ?  "  Mary  said  to  him. 

He  started  at  the  question,  which 
seemed  to  drive  home  the  fear  that  was  in 
his  heart. 

"Yes,  Miss  D'Argy,  I  love  Rathillet 
very  much  —  there  is  no  more  beautiful 
place  in  the  world." 

"  Except  Little  Goat,  of  course,"  Mary 
replied  smilingly,  trying  to  break  the  gloom 
that  had  fallen  on  them  with  the  twilight. 

"Oh,  nothing  separates  Rathillet  from 
Little  Goat,"  John  said.  A  great  impulse 
was  upon  him. 

"  You  asked  me  just  now,"  he  continued, 
"if  I  loved  Rathillet, and  I  do  love  Rathil- 
let ;  but  there  is  some  one  1  love  far  more 
than  Rathillet,  Mary,  —  you  know  who  I 
mean ; "  and  ere  they  turned  to  go  home- 
wards, John  told  Mary  of  his  love,  which, 
as  he  told  it,  seemed  greater  than  he  him- 
self had  dreamed ;  and  when  he  asked  her 
if  his  love  was  returned  and  if  she  would 
be  his,  he  felt  an  arm  steal  into  his,  and 
looking  down  at  her  bright  eyes,  heard 
from  lips  which  he  could  not  see  moving 
in  the  darkness  though  they  were  so  close 
to  him, — 

"  I  think  what  you  said  is  true,  John ; 
nothing  can  separate  Rathillet  from  Little 
Goat.'p 

On  that  afternoon  on  which  these  tilings 
which  I  have  just  described  took  place,  I 
walked  up  to  Rathillet  to  spend  an  hour 
or  two  with  Mr.  Fleming.  Although  so 
often  at  Little  Goat,  I  had  been  less  fre- 
quent in  my  visits  to  Rathillet,  partly  be- 
cause the  calls  upon  my  time  made  by 
Mary  D'Argy's  French  lessons  were  great, 
and  partly  also  because  the  society  at  Lit- 
tle Goat  and  that  at  Rathillet  did  not  mix 
well  together.  I  don't  know  if  you  have 
noticed,  that  when  you  hear  a  piece  of 
music,  it  somehow  gives  you  a  precon- 
ceived notion  of  what  any  air  should  be, 
and  when  you  hear  next  a  piece  of  a  dif- 
ferent school  or  class,  it  jars  upon  you 
somehow.  Well,  at  Little  Goat  I  heard 
this  piece  of  music,  as  it  were,  and  as  it 
was  novel,  it  attracted  me,  and  stuck  by 
me ;  and  somehow  the  music  of  Rathillet, 
which  I  used  to  think  all  in  all,  jarred 
upon  me  considerably.  Still  it  was  not 
the  call  of  duty  only  that  led  me  to  Rath- 
illet. 

When  I  called  at  the  house  I  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Fleming  was  not  in ;  but 
the  housekeeper,  who  was  an  old  servant 
in  the  family,  having  been  in  Rathillet 
since  old  Mr.  Fleming  was  a  young  man, 
politely  asked  me  to  step  in  and  await  the 
master's  return.    He  had  gone  up  the  hill, 
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but  was  expected  to  return  shortly.  The 
afternoon  was  so  very  pleasant  that  I 
thought  I  would  take  a  stroll  in  the  plan- 
tation, and  return  in  time  to  take  tea  with 
Mr.  Fleming. 

I  had  not  taken  many  turns  upon  the 
lawn  when  I  saw  Mr.  Fleming  enter  Rath- 
illet.  I  followed  and  found  old  Nancy 
explaining  my  arrangement  as  I  enterea. 
We  went  into  the  old  dining-room  and 
found  tea  ready,  and  so  sat  down  together 
for  a  cup.  The  table  was  set  for  three, 
and  I  inquired  for  John,  and  received  a 
curt  reply  about  his  not  knowing  where  he 
was.  I  inquired  also  where  he  intended 
going. 

"To  the  devil,  I  think,"  replied  Mr. 
Fleming ;  and  as  I  began  in  a  deprecatory 
tone,  added,  "  Not  now,  not  now,  Mr.  Do- 
bie  — afterwards,  afterwards." 

I  felt  naturally  very  uncomfortable  un- 
der this  style  of  thing,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  away  early.  But  shortly  after- 
wards John  came  in.  There  was  a  strained 
feeling  in  us  all,  and  I  knew  perfectly  well 
that  something  unpleasant  had  happened 
between  father  and  son.  I  was  glad  when 
the  hour  arrived  for  prayers,  and  the  maids 
came  in  and  seated  themselves  in  their 
usual  uncomfortable  position  on  the  edge 
of  chairs  at  the  door. 

John  was  seated  in  the  armchair  by  the 
fireplace,  in  which  a  little  fire  had  been  lit 
—  for  it  was  chilly  at  night  now ;  I  was  in 
the  one  opposite ;  while  his  father  seated 
himself  at  the  table  and  began  the  lesson. 
It  was  a  fine  homely  scene,  and  seemed 
so  to  me  at  the  time ;  but  had  I  then  known 
what  was  working  in  the  mind  of  the 
sharp-featured,  well-made  young  man  op- 
posite me,  I  should  have  felt  it  strangely 
out  of  keeping. 

There  had  been  no  secrets  between 
father  and  son  before  this  friendship  with 
Mary,  and  of  that  John  had  been  persuad- 
ing himself  he  would  tell  his  father  when- 
ever opportunity  occurred ;  but  somehow 
opportunities  seem  sensitive  of  a  repulse, 
and  stay  away  when  we  are  not  anxious 
for  them.  To  tell  the  truth,  there  had 
been  no  secrets  between  them,  because 
there  had  been  nothing  to  keep  secret. 
There  could  never  have  been  many  con- 
fidences, for  theirs  were  not  confidential 
natures. 

But  John  could  not  hide  from  himself 
the  fact  that  something  of  great  impor- 
tance had  been  happening,  and  that  his 
father  knew  nothing  of  it;  and  while  I 
think  it  was  only  natural  that  his  father 
should  have  been  kept  in  ignorance,  still 
John's  conscience  smote  him.     I  don't 
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know  if  it  was  exactly  conscience.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  con- 
science and  a  habit  of  mind  —  even  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  our  care  for  the  feelings 
of  others.  It  is  true  that  the  impulsive 
nature  in  John  had  broken  out  now  —  it 
had  done  so  completely  on  the  hillside 
when  he  had  declared  his  love  for  Mary, 
at  a  time  when  it  might  have  been  expected 
he  would  be  silent.  But  habits  are  like 
tight  boots.  They  leave  a  pinch  long 
after  we  have  taken  them  off.  So  while 
his  father  was  reading  the  lesson,  I  believe 
John  would  not  have  been  surprised  had 
the  portion  read  been  the  story  of  the 
prodigal. 

When  Mr.  Fleming  had  read  the  Scrip- 
ture, I  prayed.  I  forget  what  for  now. 
It  was  some  poor  prayer,  commonplace. 
If  I  had  only  known,  perhaps  some  healing 
word  might  have  stolen  into  the  hearts  of 
these  two  worshippers,  and  stopped  their 
wound. 

But  when  prayers  were  over,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing replaced  the  Bibles  on  a  side-table, 
tore  off  the  day's  date  from  a  little  calendar 
on  the  mantelpiece,  and  going  to  the  win- 
dow, looked  out  for  a  few  moments.  When 
the  maids  retired,  we  stood  in  that  sombre 
silence  which  is  allowed  before  the  tongue 
is  bold  enough  to  return  to  the  world 
whither  the  thoughts  have  already  flown. 

Before  I  had  time  to  withdraw,  John 
said  to  his  father, — 

**  Do  you  know  Miss  D'Argy,  father  ?  " 

The  tone  of  voice,  the  strained  relation 
evident  between  father  and  son,  told  me 
all,  although  I  knew  nothing  of  the  en- 
counter of  the  afternoon. 

"No,"  Mr.  Fleming  said,  seating  him- 
self in  the  opposite  armchair  from  his  son, 
at  the  same  time  peremptorily  motioning 
me  to  a  chair  and  looking  at  his  son  ex- 
pectantly. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  know  her,  be- 
cause, because " 

"  Because  you  find  the  acquaintanceship 
agreeable  —  and  so  you  suppose  I  would 
also ;  but  that  does  not  follow." 

"  Not  exactly  that,  sir,  although  —  I  do 
find  it  so." 

"  Yes,  it  is  just  exactly  so,"  continued 
the  old  man ;  "  and  I  should  have  thought, 
had  you  desired  me  to  know  her,  there 
would  have  been  some  occasions  before  — 
before  to-night  —  to  have  told  me  so.  You 
seem  to  have  known  her  for  some  time." 

"  Yes,"  returned  John  ;  "  almost  since 
I  came  home  in  June." 

"  Mr.  Fleming,"  I  said, "  this  is  no  place 
for  me —  I  feel  I  am  intruding  now." 

"Sit  still,  Mr.  Dobie,  if  you  please.  My 
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son  has  chosen  the  publicity  of  this  scan- 
dal —  please  keep  your  seat." 

John  looked  at  me  beseechingly,  and  I 
stayed  on,  though  I  feared  I  would  be  un- 
able to  assist  him. 

"  These  are  not  people  for  you  to  mix 
with  and  choose  your  friends  among,"  he 
went  on,  "and  you  should  know  that, 
though  you  don't  seem  to.  You  are  the 
first  Fleming  who  required  to  be  told  what 
his  proper  sphere  was.  My  grandfather 
did  not  require  to  tell  me.  But  I  have 
noticed  it  often.  You  take  after  your 
mother." 

"  But  you  never  told  me,"  said  John. 

"Just  so,  I  never  told  you.  I  didn't 
think  it  necessary  to  tell  you  —  more  fool 
I.  But  I  tell  you  now.  These  Galloways 
are  not  the  people  I  wish  to  associate  with, 
and  neither  must  you.  Catholics,  too,  they 
call  themselves  —  or  worse.  Bad  enough 
if  they  are  what  they  say,  Jesuitical  pa- 
pists, if  they  aren't  infidels.  These  are 
the  people  you  wished  me  to  know ;  as  if 
I  didn't  know  them!" 

"But  it  was  Mary — Miss  D'Argy,  I 
mean,  not  the  Galloways." 

"Miss  D'Argy.  Who  is  she,  pray? 
One  of  them  too.  Mary  —  Mary.  So  you 
find  Mary's  acquaintanceship  agreeable," 
Mr.  Fleming  went  on  in  his  anger.  "  I 
suppose  the  next  we'll  hear  is  that  you 
have  turned  Catholic,  and  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her." 

44  You  know  well  enough  that  will  never 
be." 

44  Well,  I  should  hope  not." 

"  I  mean,  about  turning  Catholic.  I 
don't  and  couldn't  believe  in  Catholicism ; 
but,  all  the  same,  I  think  these  people 
have  been  very  badly  treated.  Mr.  Gallo- 
way has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  hon- 
est man.  I  think  they  have  been  very 
badly  used  —  not  by  us,  of  course,  for  we 
have  no  cause  to  be  intimate  with  them  — 
at  least,  unless  we  care — but  by  their 
neighbors.  I  don't  see  why  they  should 
be  shunned  because  they  don't  happen  to 
go  to  the  same  church  as  others.  Very 
little  good  the  church  seems  to  do  some  of 
them." 

"There  you  are,  Mr.  Dobie,"  said  Mr. 
Fleming,  turning  to  me.  **  Don't  speak  in 
that  way  to  me,  sir.  If  that's  what  comes 
of  Edinburgh,  the  sooner  you  leave  the 
better." 

"  As  for  the  other  thing,  father,"  John 
continued,  not  heeding  the  interruption  — 
"as  for  the  other  thing,  that's  what  I 
wished  to  speak  to  you  about  —  that's  why 
I  wished  you  to  know  Miss  D'Argy.  I  do 
love  her." 


Mr.  Fleming  leapt  from  his  chair  and 
paced  the  room.  I  would  have  interposed, 
but  a  look  from  him  silenced  me.  "  Keep 
your  seat,  Mr.  Dobie." 

"Listen  a  minute,"  John  cried,  rising 
also  and  standing  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table  from  that  on  which  Mr.  Fleming 
was.    "  Listen  a  minute,  father." 

"  Go  on,  sir  —  what  next  ?  In  love  with 
Miss  D'Argy.  Fleming  and  D'Argy  — 
that  sounds  well !  Precisely  what  I  said, 
sir,"  he  went  on.  "Wasn't  it,  sir?"  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  me.  "  Miss  D'Argy  ? 
Never!  A  Catholic,  a  deceiver,  a  very 
scarlet  woman ! " 

"Father,"  shouted  John,  bringing  his 
closed  hand  down  upon  the  table  so  that 
the  lamp  quivered,  "  how  can  you  —  how 
dare  you  —  when  you  do  not  know  her  ?  " 

The  old  man  had  stopped  at  John's  in- 
terruption. His  face  grew  pale,  his  figure 
trembled.  He  crossed  the  room  with  a 
deliberate  step,  and  placed  his  hands  upon 
his  son's  shoulders,  looking  him  straight 
in  the  face. 

"I  don't  know  her?"  he  said  in  alow 
tone;  "I  don't  know  her,  do  1  not?  I 
don't  know  her  ?  Who  is  to  blame  for  my 
not  knowing  her?"  and  he  laughed  aloud. 
"Oh,  John,  John,  I  am  disappointed  in 
you.  How  dare  I  ?  I  will  show  you  how 
I  dare.  Speak  another  word  to  that  wom- 
an, and  you  leave  Rathillet." 

"Leave  Rathillet!"  cried  John,  only 
feeling  he  had  received  a  blow.  "  Leave 
Rathillet!  Oh!  and  I  have  told  her  I 
love  her!" 

"Another  word,  remember — on  your 
honor  —  I  trust  you,"  the  old  man  went 
on.  "  Oh,  you  do  not  love  her  —  you  can- 
not—  you  must  not !  She  has  bewitched 
you  with  her  arts  and  smiles.  A  Catholic 
in  Rathillet  —a  Catholic  to  sit  where  your 
mother  sat.  Oh,  don't  disgrace  us,  dov  ! 
Think  what  the  people  will  say.  Our  in- 
fluence will  be  gone,  John  —  our  influence 
for  good.  You  must  give  her  up  —  you 
must  see  her  no  more." 

44 1  cannot,  father.  I  have  told  her  I 
love  her  —  and  I  do  love  her.  And  she  is 
a  lady,  father.  Is  she  not,  Mr.  Dobie?" 
he  went  on,  trying  to  lead  his  father's 
mind  from  her  religion. 

"  She  is  a  Catholic." 

44  And  you  are  quite  wrong,  father,  if 
you  suppose  the  Galloways  have  been  try* 
mg  to  make  me  a  Catholic.  They  have 
never  said  a  word  to  me  about  their  reli- 
gion —  about  anything  almost  —  and  they 
daren't  I  have  scarcely  spoken  a  word 
to  them.    As  for  Miss  D'Argy  — —  " 

44  She  is  a  Catholic" 
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*•  Yes,  she  is  a  Catholic  She  told  me 
so.  I  see  it  now,  because  she  saw  how  we 
hate  the  Catholics  —  yes,  hate  them  —and 
so  she  told  me.  Was  that  like  deceiving 
me?  was  that  like  playing  arts  upon  me? 
No,  I  cannot  give  her  up,  —  I  dare  not 
give  her  up." 

"Either  that  or  leave,"  —  and  the  old 
man  released  his  grasp,  and  looked  on 
ruthlessly. 

"Then  I  must  leave  Rathillet,"  said 
John,  in  slow,  distinct  tones,  so  low  and 
vet  so  clear  that  they  sounded  like  death- 
knells  through  the  silent  night." 

44  Oh,  not  to-night,  John  !  "  cried  the  old 
man,  putting  his  hands  to  his  ears  as  if 
not  to  hear  the  words  ;  "  oh,  not  to-night. 
I  will  not  listen  to  it — not  to-night.  Do 
not  say  so  to-night.  Wait  till  to-morrow 
—  till  the  next  day  —  for  a  day  or  two. 
Oh  !  a  Catholic  and  a  Fleming  —  a  Cath- 
olic and  a  Fleming  !  Oh,  it  cannot  be  ! 
Not  to-night,  John  ;  say  it  not  to-night." 

Broken  down  with  wounded  pride  and 
sorrow,  the  old  man  hastened  from  the 
room.  I  rose  as  he  went  out,  but  I  had 
no  word  of  comfort  for  the  poor  boy,  who 
now  leant  with  his  head  'on  his  hands, 
evidently  shattered  by  the  blow.  In  a 
minute  or  two  we  heard  steps  upon  the 
stair  again,  and  the  old  man's  voice 
sounded  through  the  hall. 

"  Are  you  there,  John  ?  " 

John  started  up  eagerly  at  the  sound, 
and  was  quickly  out  beside  his  father.  I 
listened  eagerly  for  any  words  of  recon- 
ciliation, but  my  heart  sank  within  me  as 
I  heard  the  relentless  words,  — 

"Remember,  John,  not  another  word 
with  that  girl." 

John  came  back  and  shut  the  door.  It 
must  have  been  like  shutting  himself  from 
his  father  and  his  home. 

"My  poor  boy,"  I  said,  going  up  and 
putting  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  "  my 
poor  boy,  this  is  very  hard  to  bear." 

That  was  all  I  could  say  ;  but  John  was 
quite  calm  now. 

"  I  am  going  to  Edinburgh  to-morrow." 

"So  soon?*  I  said. 

"  Yes.  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  to  meet  my 
father  and  yet  mean  not  to  obey  him.  I 
cannot  but  disobey  him,  can  I  ?  " 

"  You  cannot  obey  him,  so  far  as  I  un- 
derstand,—  you  cannot  obey  him.  For 
this  cause,  I  read,  shall  a  man  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife." 

"  And  home  ?  "  said  John. 

"Yea,  and  home,  my  poor  boy,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife  —  and  she  has  promised 
to  be  your  wife.  But  need  you  leave  at 
once?    May  not  your  father  see  things 
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differently  by-and-by?  "  I  said  this  with- 
out much  hope,  from  my  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Fleming. 

"  Useless.  It  will  take  much  to  change 
his  mind  —  more  than  can  be  done,  than 
can  be  given." 

We  sat  far  on  into  the  night,  I  trying  to 
smooth  the  rough  road,  and  he  discussing 
with  me  his  plans.  He  opened  his  whole 
heart  to  me  about  Mary  and  his  future. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "  I  have  feared 
this,  secretly,  for  long.  1  feared  to-night 
that  this  was  to  happen,  and  that  is  why  I 
wished  you  to  remain." 

Then  he  told  me  how  Mary  and  he  had 
been  drawn  to  one  another,  and  of  her 
confession  of  her  Catholicism,  which  he 
now  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  warning. 

"Could  I  dare  to  give  her  up  now  be* 
cause  of  her  religion,  when  she  told  me  — 
warned  me  of  it  atlhe  outset?  Need  we 
quarrel  about  that  ?  My  God,  Mr.  Dobie, 
as  she  said  to  me  once,  *  We  all  pray  to 
the  same  Father,  do  we  not  ? '  Is  that  not 
so?  Is  it  Christian  to  persecute,  to  fling 
contempt  upon  a  brother  Christian,  be- 
cause he  does  not  bend  the  knee  at  the 
same  time  and  breathe  a  prayer  in  the 
same  words  as  you  ?  Is  that  the  religion 
that  my  father  holds  ?  Is  that  the  religion 
that  he  would  keep  unsullied?  Is  that 
a  reason  why  Mary  should  be  turned  from 
Rathillet? — she  who  would  be  an  honor 
to  it  —  greater  than  any  honor  my  father 
could  bestow  on  it  Oh,  it  is  hard,  hard 
to  bear  I" 

I  tried  to  comfort  and  calm  him.  I 
pointed  out  to  him  One  who  would  be  at 
once  a  father  and  a  home  to  him.  I  told 
him  how  burdens  are  sent  to  humble  our 
spirits  to  obedience  to  God ;  but  ah,  dear 
me,  if  that  is  not  taught  by  the  burden,  it 
will  never  be  taught  by  us ! 

When  I  left  he  walked  out  with  me.  "  I 
will  see  you  on  your  road  to-night,"  he 
said.  As  we  walked  across  the  plantation, 
I  asked  him  if  his  father  would  let  him 
go.  He  told  me  he  intended  leaving  by 
an  early  train,  before  his  father  was  up. 

"  I  cannot  see  my  father  and  tell  him," 
he  said;  "but  I  wish  you  to  see  him  and 
tell  him,  and  —  tell  him  that  you  know 
Mary." 

The  night  was  very  chilly.  We  were 
now  opposite  Little  Goat  There  was  no 
light  to  be  seen  in  the  house ;  every  one 
had  evidently  gone  to  rest.  We  stood  to 
say  good-night. 

"I  will  write  her  to-night,"  he  said; 
"  but  you  will  see  her  to-morrow  and  tell 
her." 

I  promised,  and  bade  the  lad  good-bye* 
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His  band  was  cold  as  he  wrung  mine,  and 
the  chill  went  to  my  heart  as  I  hurried 
home,  sorrowing  for  the  anguish  of  John, 
and  for  the  rude  awakening  that  awaited 
Mary. 

John  went  home  and  packed  his  port- 
manteau, and  throwing  himself  upon  his 
bed,  slept  till  morning  broke.  On  one 
point  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would 
not  desert  Mary.  But  he  could  not  realize 
that  his  father  would  keep  his  word  about 
Rath  il let.  Surely  that  could  not  be.  And 
yet  when  he  walked  down  the  avenue  in 
the  early  light,  he  instinctively  looked 
round  and  viewed  the  old  house.  Was 
this  really  to  be  the  last  time  he  would 
leave  his  old  home  ?  As  he  passed  down 
the  silent  road,  skirted  by  the  Little  Goat 
trees,  which  looked  tall  and  gaunt  against 
the  rising  sun,  he  thought  he  saw  the 
figure  he  Knew  so  well  steal  towards  the 
farmhouse.  ••  Mary,"  he  called  once  or 
twice,  but  though  it  was  indeed  she,  she 
heard  him  not.  She  too  had  risen  early, 
but  she  was  happy.  In  her  little  sanc- 
tuary among  the  trees  she  nursed  her  hap- 
piness. And  as  she  stole  homewards, 
with  her  heart  in  tune  with  the  rising 
morn,  she  did  not  know  her  lover  was 
leaving  his  home  for  her,  else  how  heavy 
would  have  been  her  step,  how  changed 
her  prayers ! 

My  relations  with  Mr.  Fleming  were 
now  altered.  Previously  I  had  been  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  family ;  now  I  was 
to  be  the  family  mediator  —  and  a  medi- 
ator, to  be  comfortable,  must  be  as  puffed 
up  and  insensible  of  kicks  as  a  football. 
I  had  the  further  disadvantage  of  being 
even  a  partisan,  for  in  the  encounter  be- 
tween father  and  son  I  had  been  left  upon 
the  ground  with  the  latter,  and  had  acted 
as  a  kind  of  second  to  him.  It  was  not 
with  great  expectations,  therefore,  that  I 
went  up  next  morning  to  Rathillet  to  tell 
Mr.  Fleming  that  his  son  had  left  his 
home.  I  looked  upon  it,  however,  as  my 
duty  to  tell  him,  and  determined  that  al- 
though it  might  have  no  effect  upon  him, 
I  should  at  least  let  him  see  what  my 
opinion  of  his  conduct  was.  A  little 
reflection  would  have  shown  me  that  al- 
though my  presence,  with  the  consent  of 
both  parties,  in  the  previous  night's  dis- 
cussion, gave  me  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
it  did  not  justify  my  interference  between 
father  and  son ;  but  I  was  still  heated  and 
vexed  at  what  appeared  to  me  an  unneces- 
sary barrier  between  the  happiness  of  my 
two  young  friends.  My  experience  in  life 
might  have  taught  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
heartrending  and  discomfiture  might  be 


saved  if  people  with  strong  convictions 
would  remember  that  these  convictions 
should  always  be  tempered  by  good  man? 
ners. 

As  I  expected,  my  visit  to  Rathillet  did 
no  good.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Fleming 
that  John  had  left  for  Edinburgh,  and  that 
he  had  asked  me  to  tell  his  father  that  he 
was  compelled  to  do  so,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  cease  his  connection  with 
Miss  D'Argy.  Mr.  Fleming  heard  me  in 
silence;  he  was  pale  and  looked  ill,  but 
kept  himself  in  perfect  'restraint,  and  inti- 
mated that  he  had  nothing  to  say.  I  ven- 
tured to  tell  him  what  I  knew  of  Mary, 
and  dwelt  upon  her  virtues,  but  awakened 
no  conciliatory  attitude  in  Mr.  Fleming. 
Finally  I  lost  my  temper  and  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  whereupon  he 
read  me  a  lesson  upon  my  duties  as  a 
minister,  and  politely  showed  me  to  the 
door. 

1  was  in  rather  a  discomfited  mood 
when  I  entered  Little  Goat  to  perform  the 
second  part  of  my  task.  The  family  had 
just  dined  —  for  noon  was  the  dinner-hour 
at  Little  Goat — and  when  I  entered  the 
dining-room,  Farmer  Galloway  was  deep 
in  the  great  soft  armchair  enjoying  his 
after-dinner  nap,  while  his  wife  was  seated 
at  the  window  busy  with  her  inevitable 
stocking-knitting.  I  never  saw  this  cease- 
less operation  without  being  reminded  of 
the  ruthless  grind  of  life.  Even  such 
huge  calves  as  those  which,  like  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  guarded  the  farmer's  repose,  did 
not  seem  cause  enough. 

And  today  the  needles  were  speediog 
faster  than  usual.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  approach  of  winter  that  stim- 
ulated Mrs.  Galloway  to  such  industry,  as 
I  think  it  stimulates  all  of  us  to  great 
effort,  or  at  least  to  the  consideration  of  it. 
But  more  likely  it  was  that  the  hands  were 
in  sympathy  with  her  mind,  which  was 
busy  at  present.  For,  with  that  keen  sen- 
sitiveness on  the  part  of  women  to  change 
in  the  spirits  of  their  fellows,  Mrs.  Gallo- 
way had  perceived  a  change  in  Mary.  She 
was  a  tall,  silent,  not  uncommon  sort  of 
woman,  Mrs.  Galloway,  with  a  heart  full  of 
sympathy,  which  she  took  care  not  to  wear 
upon  her  sleeve.  In  youth  she  may  have 
been  good-looking  —  not  beautiful  —  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  had  prevailed,  and 
rendered  her  withered  and  gaunt. 

"Ha'e  ye  heard  ony thing  o*  young 
Fleming  ower-bye,  wife  ?  "  the  farmer  said, 
after  we  had  talked  a  little.  "  Blake  was 
telling  me  —  he  sweethearts  ane  o'  the 
Rathillet  maids  —  as  there's  been  a  rum- 
pus wi'  the  count," — this  was  the  face- 
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tious  way  in  which  he  chose  to  speak  of 
the  laird  of  Rathillet,  —  "  and  the  young 
laird  has  left  —  some  strum,  I  suppose  ; 
an'  he's  gone  back  to  his  lawyer  work  — 
though  he  looked  a  tractable  lad  enough. 
But  d'ye  know,  I  think  oor  Mary  will  be 
sorry." 

"  Mary  !  Patrick,  what  in  the  world  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"Weel  now,  weel  now,"  went  on  Mr. 
Galloway,  chuckling,  •*  I  thocht  the  lass 
would  ha*  given  ye  a  hint  o't.  D'ye  know, 
I  think  there's  a  softness  there  —  least- 
ways I've  seen  them  thegither,  and  jist  the 
t'other  day  she  and  I  were  down  at  the 
East  Park,  when  we  meets  young  John, 
and  he  lifts  his  hat  so  familiar  like,  and 
she  blushed  so  that  I  says,  in  a  little,  says 
1, 4  Was  it  to  me  or  to  you  that  the  young 
maister  smiled  so  sweetly?'  And  she 
looks  up  at  me  and  says  quite  innocent 
like, •  Doesn't  he  always  smile  so  ? '  But 
I  saw  the  blushes,  wife,  I  saw  the 
blushes." 

"  But,  Patrick,  when  ye  saw  it,  why 
didn't  ye  tell  me  —  why  didn't  ye  warn 
Mary  ?  " 

"  Tell  you  !  There's  a  nice  one,  parson. 
Tell  her!  Na,  na.  Ne'er  come  atween 
women's  as  guid  as  ne'er  quarrel  wi'  ane. 
Maybe  I'm  mista'en,  but  e'en  an  I'm  no', 
what  could  either  you  or  me  warn  the  las- 
sie o',  I'd  like  to  ken  ?  She's  a  lady,  Mary, 
and  weel  brought  up,  though  she  lives  wi' 
roe  that's  jist  a  tenant.  For  auld  folks  as 
has  done  the  same  an'  doesna  repent  it 
—  1  think  I  may  say  that,  Katie  —  that 
doesna  repent  it,"  and  the  old  farmer  rose 
from  his  chair  and  stooped  quite  gallantly 
to  kiss  his  wife  —  "  for  auld  folks  as  has 
done  the  same  and  doesna  repent  it,  to 
warn  the  youngsters  aff  —  why,  it's  like 
puttin'  oats  afore  horses  and  cursin'  them 
for  smellin'  at  it." 

"  Patrick  I "  said  Mrs.  Galloway,  as  she 
recovered  herself,  and  looked  at  me  rather 
bashfully. 

"  Well,  Katie  ?  " 

"Ye're  a  fool,  Patrick,  ye  are.  But 
speak  o'  the  deil,"  she  went  on  ;  "  here's 
the  bairn  hersel'.  I'll  tak'  her  through 
hands." 

We  had  risen  when  the  farmer's  wife 
had  noticed  Mary,  and  stood  looking  from 
the  window  out  upon  the  balmy  afternoon, 
and  the  girlish  figure  gliding  slowly  among 
the  trees  in  front  of  the  house. 

M  Poor  girl,"  I  said ;  "  you  won't  be  too 
hard  upon  her,  Mrs.  Galloway.  I  came  to 
see  you  and  her  about  this  —  this  very 
thing  Mr.  Galloway  has  been  speaking  of. 
John  Fleming  sent  me  himself  —  for  it's 


quite  true  what  he  says — and  he  had  to 
go  away  from  Rathillet  because  it  is 
true." 

Mrs.  Galloway  turned  her  eyes  upon  me 
as  I  spoke.  They  were  large  grey  eyes, 
in  which  I  could  read  a  whole  sequence  of 
thought.  Was  it  really  true  ?  And  if  so, 
what  was  the  remedy  ?  And  had  she  con- 
fided in  strangers  and  not  in  her  own 
uncle  and  aunt  ?  But  then,  perhaps,  the 
minister  might  encourage  confession  just 
as  the  priests  would.  Her  face  had  soft- 
ened when  she  withdrew  her  eyes  and 
gazed  again  on  Mary,  who  by  this  time 
was  near  the  farmhouse.  I  noticed  her 
lips  moving  too,  for  the  spell  of  her  eyes 
on  roe  had  not  broken,  and  I  was  forced  to 
follow  all  her  movements. 

"  Ha'e  you  known  long,  Parson  Do- 
bie?"  she  said  quietly,  without  looking 
round,  but  like  one  who  had  already  mas- 
tered the  situation. 

"  If  you  mean  of  Mr.  Fleming's  quar- 
rel witn  John,  madam,"  I  said,  "then  I 
have  known  no  longer  than  a  night,  for  it 
only  took  place  yesterday ;  but  like  you, 
Farmer  Galloway,  I  have  guessed  for  long 
that  John  was  very  fond  of  Mary,  and  that 
she  loved  him." 

••You  micht  both  ha'e  known,"  Mrs. 
Galloway  said  presently,  but  still  in  a  quiet 
voice,  "  what  it  would  lead  to." 

"  What  should  it  lead  to  but  ae  thine," 
broke  in  Farmer  Galloway  wrathfully, 
looking  now  away  from  Mary,  whom  he 
had  been  gazing  at  all  the  time.  "  There's 
ae  thing  as  love  leads  to,  an'  it's  marriage; 
an'  why  shouldna  it  here  ?  " 

The  huge  figure  of  the  farmer  was  quiv- 
ering with  the  wrath  which  appeared  also 
in  his  words,  — 

"Laird  Fleming  may  turn  them  frae 
Rathillet  an  he  likes,  but  there's  a  home 
for  them  in  Little  Goat  for  a  year  or  twa 
to  come." 

And  then  another  thought  struck  him, 
and  he  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
violently. 

"  By  the  blessed  saints,"  he  said,  "  the 
laird's  son'll  no  play  wi'  oor  Mary,  else 
I'll  break  every  bone  in's  body." 

"Hush,  hush,  Patrick!"  said  Mrs. 
Galloway,  turning  to  her  husband,  with  a 
gesture  reminding  him  that  Mary's  foot- 
steps were  already  in  the  house.  She  put 
a  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  gently  pushing 
him  from  the  window  to  his  chair.  "  This 
is  no'  the  time  to  mak'  wounds,  but  to 
heal  them,"  she  said  quietly. 

The  farmer  had  no  time  to  answer, 
when  Mary  came  in.  I  would  have  shaken 
hands  with  her  and  wished  her  good-morn* 
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ing,  but  Mrs.  Galloway  advanced  to  meet 
ber  before  me.  Some  of  the  tenderness 
of  manner  she  had  shown  while  repressing 
ber  husband's  outburst,  remained  with  her 
as  she  clasped  the  girl's  hand  in  hers. 
With  a  piteous  cry  Mary  threw  herself 
Into  her  aunt's  arms  and  wept 

"Mary,  Mary,  what  ails  thee,  lass?" 
said  the  farmer ;  but  a  look  from  me  made 
bim  silent 

"Poor  child!  come  with  me,  dear," 
Mrs.  Galloway  said,  as  she  quietly  led  the 
weeping  girl  irom  the  room. 

I  did  not  see  Mary  again  that  day,  for, 
after  satisfying  Mr.  Galloway's  curiosity 
as  well  as  1  could  —  for  in  his  excitement 
be  could  not  follow  in  patience  what  I  had 
to  relate  —  I  bade  him  good-afternoon, 
and  set  out  for  home.  Mrs.  Galloway 
bad  heard  me  leave,  however,  and  going 
out  by  the  kitchen  door,  met  me  at  the 
edge  of  the  plantation. 

My  first  inquiries  were  for  Mary.  I 
said  I  supposed  she  had  already  heard 
from  John,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  breakdown. 

"  Na,  na,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Galloway, "  she 
kens  nothing  —  she  hasna  a  word  o'  John ; 
she  met  his  father  this  morning,  and  kens 
nothing  but  what  he  tell't  her,  and  that 
must  ha'  been  bad  news.  She'll  no'  tell 
me  what  he  said  to  her,  but  he  must  ha' 
feared  her,  for  she  just  cries  out  how  bad 
she  is,  and  that  she  has  sent  John  from 
bis  home.    Whatever  is  the  matter  ?  " 

As  delicately  as  I  could  I  went  once 
more  over  the  last  night's  scene.  Mrs. 
Galloway  listened  patiently  till  I  was  fin- 
ished ;  but  I  noticed  by  the  half-scornful, 
half -defiant  look  in  her  plain  face,  that 
she  appreciated  my  carefulness  in  relating 
what  the  old  man's  objections  to  her  niece 
were. 

"Has  he  left  Rathillet  then?"  she 
asked,  looking  up,  when  I  was  finished. 

"  I'm  sure  he  has,"  I  replied ;  "  but  —  I 
hope  all  will  come  right ;  at  least,  Mary  is 
not  to  blame." 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  peculiar  look 
for  a  moment 

"  I  need  nane  to  tell  me  that,"  she  said, 
not  offensively,  but  in  a  way  that  made  me 
feel  humble  if  somewhat  annoyed. 

"You  ken  the  young  laird  weel,"  she 
continued.    "  Is  he  a  good  one  ?  " 

I  told  her  how  high  an  opinion  I  had  of 
bim. 

"  You  see,"  she  said  simply,  "  I'm  for 
nothing  bad  coupled  wi'  Mary's  name." 
And  then  she  added  with  a  kind  of  smile, 
"  We're  as  proud  as  the  laird's  fit  to  be." 

Proud  as  the  laird !    Yes,  but  with  how 


different  a  kind  of  pride  !  Could  she  have 
seen  the  old  man  as  he  left  the  young  girl, 
whom  he  had  been  trying  to  break  with 
his  cruel  charges,  walk  into  his  own  house, 
proud  and  haughty  in  the  sight  of  men ; 
could  she  have  followed  him  into  his 
room,  and  heard  the  prayer  he  sent  up  to 
God  to  aid  him  in  his  endeavors  to  crush 
this  gentle  girl  and  to  release  his  boy  from 
her  charms !  She  did  not  understand  that 
kind  of  pride  which  is  from  the  heart 
Old  Nancy  told  me  that  he  must  have 
taken  something  terrible  to  heart,  he  took 
on  so. 

For  several  weeks  there  was  no  change 
in  the  situation.  While  the  summer  lasted 
Mary  and  I  continued  our  French  lessons, 
sitting  out  in  the  orchard  under  the  apple- 
trees  so  long  as  the  autumn  weather  al- 
lowed us  to  do  so  with  comfort  Some- 
times we  spoke  of  John.  He  had  not 
written  to  me,  and  I  had  not  pressed  Mary 
with  questions,  for  both  he  and  I  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  I  was  so  much  their 
friend  that  Mary  would  tell  me  anything 
that  it  was  well  I  should  know.  And  so 
from  time  to  time  she  would  say  to  me  as 
we  rested  at  our  work,  "  I  had  a  letter 
from  John  to-day,"  and  we  talked  of  what 
we  had  often  talked  before,  the  end  of  the 
quarrel  between  John  and  his  father.  As 
to  what  that  should  be,  we  were  very  much 
in  the  dark.  I  had  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reconciliation,  and  the  still 
?;reater  possibility,  as  it  seemed  to  me 
rom  ray  knowledge  of  the  two  men,  of  a 
lasting  estrangement.  I  had  even  talked 
of  them  with  Mary ;  and  yet,  so  true  is  it 
that  we  are  dependent  on  the  event  and 
powerless  in  the  anticipation  of  it,  we  were 
quite  unprepared  for  any  change  in  the 
attitude  of  father  and  son.  Certainly  Mr. 
Fleming's  relations  with  myself  betokened 
no  desire  for  mediation.  In  many  of  the 
duties  of  village  and  church  life  we  were 
still  thrown  together,  but  we  were  nothing 
more  than  strictly  polite  to  one  another; 
and  that  being  so,  I  did  not  continue  my 
visits  to  Rathillet 

When  I  met  old  Nancy,  the  house- 
keeper, however,  which  I  did  often,  I  put 
many  questions  about  the  old  laird,  in 
hopes  of  getting  good  news.  But  I  got 
none.  Save  that  he  was  quieter,  stricter, 
more  exacting  than  before,  Mr.  Fleming's 
life  continued  the  same.  He  had  said  not 
a  word  to  Nancy  to  account  for  John's  ab- 
sence. Once,  after  a  week  had  elapsed, 
the  maid  had  set  breakfast  for  him  alone ; 
but  the  old  man  had  ordered  another  cover 
to  be  laid,  and  they  had  not  ventured  again 
to  stop  this  arrangement    But  night  and 
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morning,  when  the  household  met  for  wor- 
ship, he  prayed  in  hard  tones  for  a  son 
who  had  sunk  into  evil  paths.  In  spite  of 
my  indignation  at  such  a  cruel  wrong  to 
John  (for  what  would  the  silly  maids  not 
suppose  he  had  done),  I  could  not  help 
smiling  when  1  heard  it.  I  could  not  for- 
get that  my  own  father  —  so  strict  and 
good  —  when  discomfited  in  any  theolog- 
ical discussion  by  us  striplings,  used  to 
wind  up  his  argument  in  the  evening 
prayer,  when  there  was  no  chance  of  con- 
tradiction. 

So  1  had  to  believe  that  reconciliation 
was  far  removed  if  it  waited  the  molli- 
fying of  old  Mr.  Fleming.  No  sign  of 
softening  there.  No  look  out  of  these 
tearless  eyes  to  show  that  in  the  fierce 
passion  within,  love  wrestled  with  pride, 
and  overcame. 

"  I  had  a  son,  but  be  has  gone  astray," 
was  what  Mr.  Fleming  thought  and  said 
about  John. 

And  so  on  that  lonely  hillside  in  those 
days,  when  winter  was  sinking  upon  it  in 
mists  and  rain,  two  hearts  were  beating 
for  John  —  one  in  the  flush  of  love  full  of 
pity,  the  other  in  pride  of  faith  and  of 
false  duty  —  and  their  beating  kept  him 
away. 

Autumn  passed  quickly  into  winter,  and 
with  winter  came  the  long  nights  and  the 
short,  dark  days.  The  snow  too  fell  early, 
one  storm  following  quick  upon  another, 
so  that  between  December  and  February 
the  roads  from  the  village  to  the  bill  were 
almost  always  blocked. 

One  day  in  January,  while  I  was  seated 
in  my  study,  drawn  close  to  the  cosy  fire 
whicn  burned  in  my  grate,  Mary  D'Argy 
was  ushered  in.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  her  for  weeks,  almost  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  her  outside  of  Little  Goat ; 
and  as  she  shook  hands  with  me,  I  hardly 
recognized  in  the  rosy  face  —  made  rosy  by 
battling  with  the  snow  —  and  the  shapely 
figure  in  her  walking-dress,  the  young  girl 
whom  I  had  been  teaching  during  the  past 
summer.  A  certain  older  look  had  come 
with  the  troubles  of  the  winter.  Her  man- 
ner, too,  had  changed.  She  was  quieter, 
more  self-reliant,  to  all  appearances  less 
sensitive,  I  think,  than  after  the  first  shock 
given  to  her  nature  by  those  words  of  Mr. 
Fleming  when  he  met  her  that  morning  he 
discovered  his  son  had  gone.  I  imagine 
they  were  terrible  words,  but  Mary  never 
tola  what  they  were.  After  that  first  shock, 
her  nature  had  been  braced  to  bear  more  ; 
it  was  like  a  cold  douche,  under  which  we 
wince  at  first,  but  afterwards  straighten 
up  full  of  strength.    There  are  blossoms, 
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too,  in  every  girl's  nature,  which  must  be 
ripened  by  love  —  and  she  loved.  We  all 
wear  spiritual  masks,  says  some  one.  But 
we  do  not  wear  them  while  we  are  children, 
for  then  we  have  nothing  to  mask.  But 
when  we  have  learned  the  isolation  of  our 
own  heart  —  and  that  is  each  man's  tragedy 
—  and  mask  it,  then  we  are  men  and 
women.  Mary  had  now  a  secret  —  what 
although  it  was  partly  a  sorrow  ?  It  meant 
life.    It  meant  she  was  now  a  woman. 

But  she  shook  hands  in  the  same  frank, 
girlish  manner  of  old,  and  it  was  like  an 
echo  of  bygone  days  to  hear  her  say  she 
had  »eard  from  Edinburgh  —  "but  not 
from  j  *hn,"  she  added,  her  voice  quavering 
ever  so  little,  as  she  handed  the  letter  to 
me.  It  was  from  John's  landlady,  saying 
that  he  was  laid  down  with  pleurisy.  The 
letter  was  badly  expressed,  and  left  no  im- 
pression as  to  how  the  patient  was.  It 
was  evident  John  had  asked  her  to  write 
Mary,  and  she  had  done  so  without  adding 
any  information  of  her  own.  She  ended 
by  saying  very  simply, "  I  hope  your  sweet- 
heart will  soon  be  better,  my  dear,"  which 
did  not  seem  to  strike  Mary  as  unnatural 
or  impertinent. 

"  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  said  Mary, 
when  I  had  finished  reading  the  letter, 
"  so  I  came  straight  off  to  you.  What  is 
pleurisy?  I  asked  Uncle  Galloway,  but 
he  said  —  he  said  —  that  —  he  thought  as 
it  was  only  cattle  beas'  that  took  it. 

Mary  quoted  her  uncle's  remark  so  lit- 
erally and  so  confusedly  that  I  could  not 
help'laughing.  I  gave  her  some  unscien- 
tific idea  of  what  pleurisy  was,  however, 
and  warned  her  it  might  be  a  long  illness. 

"Should  not  his  father  know?"  she 
said  wistfully. 

"  Would  not  John  have  written  his  father 
had  he  wished  him  to  know? "  I  asked. 

"But  he  has  written  him  often.  He 
may  have  written  now,  for  anything  I  know 
to  the  contrary;  but  he  gets  no  replies. 
If  you  or  I  were  to  write,  would  he  not 
perhaps  go  and  see  John  ?  For,"  she  added 
eagerly,  "  I  am  sure  he  loves  John  very 
much ;  and  if  anything  happened  to  him, 
and  he  never  knew  he  was  ill  —  oh, 
wouldn't  he  have  a  right  to  blame  me 
then?" 

I  looked  straight  into  her  honest  eyes, 
and  wondered  at  the  loyalty  to  her  lover's 
father  which  I  read  there.  But  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  prudent  for  us  to  write 
to  Mr.  Fleming  then. 

"  If  you  like,  1  will  go  to  Edinburgh  and 
see  John  himself,"  I  suggested  after  a  lit- 
tle. And  Mary  clapped  her  hands  and 
looked  so  pleased,  that  I  felt  quite  recom- 
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pensed  for  the  trouble  I  had  proposed  for 
myself. 

To  Edinburgh  I  went,  therefore,  and 
found  John  recovering  from  a  severe  at- 
tack of  pleurisy,  but  in  a  fair  way  to  re- 
covery. I  was  the  pleased  bearer  of  good 
tidings  to  Little  Goat  the  next  day  —  and 
what  a  day  of  storms  it  was !  — and  of 
many  loving  messages  from  John,  among 
others  that  as  soon  as  he  was  better  she 
was  to  come  over  and  spend  a  day  with 
him  in  Edinburgh.  I  was  quite  resolved 
in  my  own  mind  that  John  did  not  repent 
him  of  his  proposal  for  the  hand  of  Mary 
D'Argy. 

Not  so  Mr.  Fleming.  He  bad  at  length 
replied  to  his  son's  letters.  But  he  wrote 
full  of  wrath,  and  said  some  not  compli- 
mentary things  about  myself.  He  was 
especially  angry  with  me  evidently  for  not 
advising  John  against  his  sudden  depar- 
ture ;  but  as  he  in  the  same  breath  held  to 
his  position  about  John's  renunciation  of 
Mary,  I  could  not  see  that  I  had  done 
wrong.  The  terms  were  of  his  own  mak- 
ing, and  if  John  chose  his,  and  asserted 
his  right  to  them,  who  was  to  blame  but 
Mr.  Fleming  himself,  if  they  did  not  please 
him? 

At  last  the  winter  seemed  about  to  de- 
part Spring  sent  a  bright  day,  now  and 
then,  to  herald  her  approach.  The  leaves 
took  on  their  green ;  the  snow  had  fled ; 
and  all  along  the  strath  the  farmers  were 
busy  ploughing  their  land  and  preparing 
for  "the  seed-time.  The  old  hill  seemed 
changed  from  gloom  to  cheerfulness.  The 
lambs  could  be  heard  bleating  far  up  her 
side,  where  the  yellow  furze  shone  in  the 
bright,  cold  sunshine;  and  round  Rath- 
illet  and  Little  Goat  the  birds  were  sing- 
ing all  day  long.  But  still  Mary  had  not 
left  Little  Goat  to  visit  John  in  Edin- 
burgh. Week  by  week  he  wrote  that 
soon  he  would  be  better,  but  betterness 
never  came.  The  disease  had  settled 
down  in  his  chest,  and  he  grew  weaker 
instead  of  stronger,  day  by  day.  He  had 
the  best  attention  and  the  best  skill  that 
could  be  got,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  It 
was  clear  to  all  but  to  himself  that  he 
could  never  recover. 

Such  was  the  news  of  John  I  heard  from 
inquiries  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  that  he 
was  home  at  Rathillet.  Somehow,  it  must 
have  dawned  on  him,  I  think,  that  life  for 
him  was  at  an  end,  that  Mary  could  never 
be  his,  that  all  this  trouble  and  estrange- 
ment would  cease  ;  and  then,  above  every 
other  feeling,  came  an  irresistible  longing 
to  be  home  once  more  at  Rathillet.     In 


spite  of  all  the  advice  and  implorings  of 
his  landlady,  he  had  risen  and  set  out  for 
home.  The  long  journey,  the  steep  climb 
from  the  station  to  the  hill,  the  cold  of  the 
spring  day,  with  the  biting  east  wind,  were 
too  much  for  him.  On  arriving  at  Rath- 
illet and  finding  his  father  out,  he  had  gone 
straight  to  bed,  and  there  he  lay  dying. 
Twilight  had  fallen  when  his  father  re- 
turned. The  poor  old  housekeeper,  her 
eyes  red  with  crying  at  the  change  in  her 
young  master,  met  Mr.  Fleming  as  he 
came  in  at  the  door.  She  did  not  know 
what  to  say  to  him.  She  burst  out  into  a 
fit  of  tears,  and,  between  her  sobs,  said,  — 

"  Oh,  sir !    Master  John's  in  his  room." 

The  old  man,  braced  by  the  shock,  had 
bounded  up  the  stairs  and  into  his  son's 
bedroom.  There,  pale  and  weak,  lay  his 
beloved  son.  The  light  had  faded.  The 
boughs  of  the  red  beech  rattled  on  the 
window-panes.  There  was  just  a  flicker 
of  light  away  west  by  the  hillside.  Within, 
the  fire  which  the  housekeeper  had  lit  cast 
dancing  shadows  on  the  wall.  The  pale 
figure  in  the  bed,  with  his  sharp  eyes  clear 
and  expectant  at  his  father's  coming,  was 
distinctly  shown  by  it.  "  Father,"  was  all 
he  could  say,  and  his  father  was  already 
by  his  side.  Kneel,  proud  old  heart, 
which  death  is  fast  humbling.  Be  still, 
pale  sufferer,  and  seek  not  to  stay  the 
torrent  of  grief  at  thy  bedside  ;  the  tears 
are  bitter  tears,  but  in  them  is  life. 

When  the  doctor  arrived  later  on,  he 
could  give  no  hope.  The  exposure  of  the 
journey  had  been  too  great  a  shock  to 
him.    The  end  was  not  far  off. 

All  night  long  the  father  had  not  quitted 
his  son's  room.  What  passed  between 
them  no  one  knows.  There  could  not 
have  been  many  words,  for  John  was  too 
ill  to  speak.  In  the  morning  the  doctor 
paid  another  visit,  but  he  could  do  noth- 
ing. As  soon  as  he  left,  the  laird  went 
out  and  made  his  way  through  the  plant- 
ing to  Little  Goat.  He  had  not  gone  far 
when  he  met  Mary.  She  would  have  kept 
out  of  his  way,  but  he  stopped  her. 

"  Miss  D'Argy,  my  son  wishes  to  see 
you  ;  1  will  take  you  to  him." 

There  was  not  a  quaver  in  his  voice.  It 
was  stern  and  hard,  and  frightened  her. 
A  something  in  his  face  touched  her 
deeper,  however. 

44  Is  he  ill  ?  Has  anything  happened  ?  " 
she  cried.  "  Oh,  I  must  see  aunt !  1  will 
be  back  again,"  and  without  waiting  for 
his  answer,  she  ran  to  the  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galloway  were  in  the 
room  when  she  entered  and  breathlessly 
exclaimed, — 
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"John  is  back,  and  Mr.  Fleming  has 
come  for  me  ! " 

"  I  told  ye,  lass,"  said  Mr.  Galloway, 
turning  triumphantly  to  his  wife  ;  but  she 
said  affectionately  to  her  niece,  "  Go  with 
him,  Mary,  and  see  what  he  wishes." 

Mr.  Fleming  was  waiting  impatiently 
where  she  had  left  him. 

"Am  I  to  go  with  you  to  Rathillet?" 
she  asked  hesitatingly. 

"Yes,"  was  all  his  answer,  "my  son 
wishes  it." 

In  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  in  the 
agony  of  his  tormenting  conscience,  his 
anger  railed  silently  at  the  girl  by  his  side. 
Did  she  love  him?  John  haa  said  so. 
What  would  she  say  to.  see  him  lying  on 
his  dying  bed?  She  had  brought  him 
there.  His  son,  his  only  child,  dying  and 
taking  away  with  him  all  the  sunshine  of 
his  life.  Mary  could  scarce  keep  up  with 
the  pace  at  which  he  strode  along.  He 
showed  her  into  the  house,  and  bade  her 
follow  him  up  to  John's  room.  Then  he 
showed  her  in  and  went  in  after  her.  Her 
face  flushed  when  she  saw  where  she  was, 
but  the  next  moment  John  had  called  her 
name,  and  she  was  on  his  breast. 

The  end  was  not  long  of  coming.  All 
the  time  Mary  was  in  the  house  at  John's 
request,  his  father  never  rested.  Out  and 
in  the  sick-room  he  went,  pacing  the  lob- 
bies like  one  out  of  his  senses,  never  look- 
ing up  or  speaking  to  any  one  who  passed 
him.  To  me,  who  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Rathillet  in  those  days  at  tne  end,  he 
never  opened  his  heart,  but  spoke  with  a 
strange  calm. 

One  afternoon  John  was  lying  scarcely 
conscious,  his  eyes  shut  to  the  sunlight, 
which  in  shafts  of  light  poured  into  the 
room.  Mary  was  standing  with  her  back 
to  the  bed,  gazing  up  the  hill,  her  eyes 
swollen  with  the  tears  which  her  brave 
heart  kept  back  lest  her  sadness  should 
disturb  him  who  was  the  cause  of  it.  1 
stood  by  the  bedside  some  little  distance 
off,  while  Mr.  Fleming  sat  by  the  other 
side  watching,  the  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  never  taking  his  eyes  off  the  suf- 
ferer. By-and-by  1  noticed  the  poor  boy's 
eyes  open,  and  as  they  rested  on  Mary's 
form,  a  look  of  ineffable  tenderness  came 
into  them.  I  saw  the  old  man's  face  cloud 
with  pain,  and  his  hand  go  forth  and  rest 
upon  his  son's.  Never,  I  think,  shall  I 
forget  the  mute  appeal  of  that  action. 
John  turned  his  eyes  to  his  father,  while 
the  lovely  smile  still  rested  on  his  lips. 
Then  placing  his  father's  hand  in  his,  he 
called  gently  to  Mary  by  name.  When 
she  came,  he  took  her  hand  in  his  also, 
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and  looking  to  me,  said,  "  Mr.  Dobie,  will 
you  read  to  me  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  asked  me  to 
read  out  of  God's  Word.  1  took  up  my 
Bible  and  read  a  chapter,  while  he  held 
both  their  hands,  his  eyes  shut  and  his 
face  radiant.  Then  as  I  closed  he  thanked 
me,  and  lying  back  on  his  pillow,  mur- 
mured, "  Now  I  may  sleep."  And  so,  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  two  loved  ones  on  earth, 
bis  soul  fled  away. 

John  was  buried  in  the  family  burying- 
ground  in  the  village  graveyard.  The 
funeral  was  a  private  one.  Poor  Mr.  Gal- 
loway of  Little  Goat,  standing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  plantation,  took  off  his  hat 
as  it  passed  him,  and  wept  for  Mary  as  he 
watched  the  plumes  of  the  hearse  descend 
into  the  valley.  He  had  not  been  asked 
to  attend  it.  Mary  had  gone  back  to  Little 
Goat  on  the  night  John  died  —  I  had  taken 
her  home  —  and  so  far  as  I  knew,  Mr. 
Fleming  had  never  asked  for  her  or  men- 
tioned her  name.  Pride,  pride  still  in  the 
old  man's  heart ;  pride  mingling  with  his 
terrible  grief.  I  could  see  the  working 
of  it,  and  pitied  him  more  and  more  each 
time  I  saw  him.  Every  line  of  his  body 
betrayed  the  shock  which  John's  death 
had  been  to  him.  There  was  no  one  now 
to  comfort  him.  Each  morning  he  walked 
down  to  his  son's  grave  —  so  the  villagers 
told  me,  for  I  never  happened  to  meet  him 
—  and  then  climbed  back  to  Rathillet 
again,  looking  more  aged  than  before. 

At  first,  too,  Marv  suffered  dreadfully. 
During  the  days  ot  watching  by  Johns 
bed,  she  had  braced  herself  against  break- 
ing down,  but  after  his  death  a  reaction 
came.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  death  had 
robbed  her  of  more  than  her  lover,  when 
day  by  day  passed  without  her  hearing 
from  Mr.  Fleming.  Everything  was  elo- 
quent of  her  loss.  Every  spring  sound 
around  the  farms  reminded  her  of  John, 
and  of  his  love  for  everything  associated 
with  Rathillet.  The  poor  little  heart  hid- 
den in  Little  Goat  longed  to  comfort  the 
laird  and  be  comforted  by  him.  But  that 
was  denied  her.  But  very  soon  she  grew 
calm.  I  went  often  to  see  her,  for  I  knew 
she  longed  to  speak  to  me  about  John; 
and  when  I  left  her  and  returned  to  my 
manse,  I  praised  God  for  the  love  that 
never  looked  purer  than  when  it  shone 
through  sorrow.  And  I  was  not  thinking 
of  Mary's  love  alone  when  I  did  so.  I 
had  learned  much  of  Mrs.  Galloway's 
large  heart  from  Mary's  calmness.  Some- 
times if  I  visited  Little  Goat  in  the  even- 
ing, Mary  accompanied  me  to  the  village, 
for    each    day   she   gathered   from   the 
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orchard  and  his  beloved  hillside  some 
flower,  with  which  she  stole  in  the  dusk 
to  lay  upon  his  grave.  And  thus  still  the 
two  divided  hearts  on  the  hillside  were 
beating  for  John. 

Spring  passed  away,  and  summer  came 
in  all  its  glory.  The  woods  were  full  of 
song,  the  fields  in  the  vallev  were  ripening 
to  the  harvest,  and  the  nobfe  hill  basked  in 
the  sun,  which  shone  as  gladly  on  Rathil- 
let  and  Little  Goat  as  on  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  the  fallacy  that  nature 
sympathizes  with  us,  but  the  reality  of 
her  indifference  to  our  sorrows,  that  is 
pathetic.  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  this 
as  I  went  one  day  to  call  on  Mary.  On 
just  such  another  afternoon  I  had  read 
my  Thomas  a  Kempis  here  a  year  ago, 
and  seen  John  and  Mary  meet  for  the  first 
time.  How  often  among  the  trees  in  the 
orchard  there  had  we  sat  and  talked  and 
thought  of  John !  And  now  the  trees 
lived  on,  and  we  walked  beneath  them, 
and  John  was  dead,  and  all  our  hopes 
were  blighted. 

When  I  reached  the  farm  with  my  heavy 
thoughts,  I  found  Mrs.  Galloway  alone 
and  in  great  excitement.  I  had  scarcely 
time  to  ask  for  them  all  when  she  burst 
out  with  her  wonderful  news.  Mary  was 
out  with  Mr.  Fleming. 

"  Mr.  Fleming ! "  I  exclaimed  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Yes,  Mr.  John's  father,"  she  replied. 
"  And  oh,  sir,  Mary  is  so  happy !  And 
oh,  yi  John  had  only  been  alive  ! " 

Between  her  sorrow  and  her  joy,  the 
poor  woman  could  give  no  clear  account 
of  what  had  happened.  But  one  thing 
was  sufficient.  The  laird  and  Mary  were 
reconciled.  From  her  confused  story  I 
learned  that  Mary  had  returned  one  night 
from  the  village,  and  cried  in  her  arms  as 
she  told  her  that  Mr.  Fleming  had  spoken 
kindly  to  her.  What  he  said  her  aunt  had 
not  asked.  I  could  only  conjecture  that 
be  had  found  her  at  John's  grave,  and  that 
somehow  she  had  won  his  heart.  But 
Mary  never  to  any  of  us  said  what  had 
passed  between  them,  any  more  than  she 
spoke  of  his  cruel  words  on  the  morning 
after  John  left  Rathillet. 

"  There  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Galloway  to 
me  when  I  met  him  one  day,  and  pointed 
out  the  old  man  and  the  girl  by  the  burn- 
side  above  Rathillet,  "there  they  are; 
and  eh,  sir,  it's  a  good  sight  for  sair 
e'en." 

Farther  on  I  met  them,  and  shook  hands. 
Mr.  Fleming  never  forgave  me,  I  think  — 
his  manner,  at  any  rate,  always  remained 
somewhat  distant ;  but  Mary  pressed  my 


hand  warmly.  And  the  first  time  I  met 
her  alone  she  said,  — 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  for  your  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Dobie  !   I  shall  never  forget  it." 

Three  years  have  passed  since  John 
died  —  three  years  that  have  brought  little 
change,  save  to  have  aged  us  all  some- 
what. I  still  visit  Mr.  Fleming  in  Rath- 
illet. I  spend  many  and  many  an  hour  at 
Little  Goat.  My  parishioners  didn't  like 
it  at  first. 

"What  a  pity  the  Galloways  are  not 
Protestants  like  us  all!"  said  Widow 
Gibbtome  once;  but  I  stopped  the  im- 
plied reproof  by  saying,  — 

"  A  great  pity,  madam ;  and  a  greater 
that  we  are  not  all  good  Christians  like 
the  Gallowavs." 

Widow  Gibb  and  her  neighbors  have 
become  used  to  my  visiting  Little  Goat 
now.  And  Mary  ?  She  is  as  bright  and 
well  and  happy  as  two  old  men  could  wish 
who  are  not  fond  of  one  another  perhaps, 
but  who  have  cause  to  bless  her.  What 
sunshine  she  has  brought  into  my  prosaic 
life !  Her  early  trial  has  not  blighted  her 
life.  Time  has  chastened  the  memory  of 
it;  it  has  not  effaced  it.  She  asked  me 
to  walk  home  with  her  the  other  night.  I 
felt  the  hill  more  stiff  than  I  used  to,  and 
said  so. 

"  How  time  passes !    1  feel  I  am  getting 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary,  "  it  is  three  years 
to-night  since  John  died."  And  I  knew 
that  she  was  crying  in  the  dark,  on  my 
arm. 
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If  Browning's  poetic  force  were  allied 
with  a  corresponding  feeling  for  poetic 
form,  —  if  his  poetic  susceptibility  were 
paired  with  an  equal  endowment  of  poetic 
sense,  —  he  would  have  been  beyond  dis- 
pute the  greatest  poet  England  has  pos- 
sessed for  many  generations.  Whether 
his  work  is  classed  as  prose  or  poetry,  it 
towers  above  the  low  level  of  ordinary 
literature.  Those  who  have  traversed  the 
rocks  which  are  confusedly  hurled  together 
like  fragments  of  an  earlier  world,  and 
climbed  the  rugged  heights  which  sentinel 
the  road,  bring  back  glowing  reports  of  an 
enchanted  land.    The  wind  blows  hard  in 

•  i.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Browning, 
16  vols.    London,  1889. 

2.  Asoiando.  By  Robert  Browning.  1  vol.  Lon- 
don, 18&9. 
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their  teeth ;  the  path  is  uphill  all  the  way ; 
but  the  summit  is  a  shining  table-land  of 
ideal  beauty,  commanding  a  wide  survey 
of  human  life,  and  breathing  a  bracing 
and  invigorating  atmosphere. 

No  poet  has  enjoyed  more  ardent  ad- 
mirers; no  poet  has  had  fewer  casual 
acquaintances.  Defects  of  manner  and 
of  form  —  so  real  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away,  so  patent  that  they  cannot 
be  ignored  —  repel  the  advances  of  would- 
be  readers.  Yet  these  superficial  ob- 
stacles have  perhaps  militated  less  against 
his  popularity  than  his  matter.  And  here 
the  fault  lies  at  least  as  much  with  the 
reader  as  with  the  poet.  Browning's 
poetry  is  peculiarly  needed  by  the  present 
generation.  It  is  a  counter-irritant  to  that 
poison  of  subjectivity  which  impels  poets 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  maze  of  their 
own  personal  experiences,  and  to  human- 
ize nature  because  they  cannot  dramatize 
man.  When,  day  by  day,  originality  grows 
more  rare,  when  eccentricity  masquerades 
as  independence,  when  men's  minds  are 
more  and  more  cast  in  uniform  moulds, 
and  when  forty  poets  write  like  one,  it  is 
something  that  Browning  reversed  the 
conventional  value  of  expression  above 
substance,  refused  to  turn  the  handle  of  a 
music-box,  disdained  the  shower  of  similes 
which  displayed  the  ingenious  fancy  of 
the  pyrotechnic  artist.  His  very  rugged- 
ness  is  a  protest  against  that  creamy 
smoothness  which  emasculates  religion, 
enervates  literature,  and  robs  character  of 
its  virility.  The  poet  is  popular  who  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  the  age  with  the 
most  graceful  tenderness.  But  Browning 
never,  or  rarely,  echoes  the  thoughts  of 
others.  He  constrains  them  to  think  with 
him.  His  poetry  cannot  be  read  by  the 
man  who  runs.  It  demands  study;  it 
cannot  be  skimmed.  And  here  again  he 
opposed  the  tendency  of  the  day.  Modern 
education  and  modern  haste  encourage 
snatchy  habits  of  thought  and  reading. 
Our  minds  are  built  to  resemble  modern 
houses  in  which  all  is  imitation  and  show, 
and  in  which  stucco  does  duty  for  stone 
and  veneer  for  oak.  We  resent  continu- 
ous effort.  We  refuse  pearls,  if  we  our- 
selves have  to  dive  for  them. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  obsta- 
cles to  popularity,  the  opinion  is  gaining 
ground  that  Browning  is  our  greatest  mod- 
ern seer.  It  is  a  less  debatable  position 
to  say  that  in  bulk  his  work  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  that  his  seventeen  volumes 
are  crammed  to  congestion  with  con- 
densed thought,  imagination,  suggestion, 
characterization,  and  dramatic  situation. 
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His  themes  are  not  more  varied  than  his 
treatment.  In  both  his  versatility  is  phe- 
nomenal. He  appeals  to  his  readers  by 
the  catholicity  of  bis  poetic  gifts,  by  intel- 
lectual strength,  refinement,  swiftness  and 
sustained  energy  of  thought,  imaginative 
power,  broad  realistic  humor,  spiritual 
passion,  the  capacity  to  conceive,  and  ex- 
press, the  subtlest  complexities  of  the 
human  mind.  He  accepts  and  enjoys  the 
world  without  losing  sight  of  its  unseen 
realities.  He  possesses  a  profound  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  in  all  its  infinite 
gradations ;  yet  he  confronts  with  steady 
courage  the  problems  of  life  and  destiny. 
He  is  a  valiant  soldier  of  humanity,  chant- 
ing his  sursum  corda  to  the  world,  not  in 
ecstatic  hope  but  in  calm  conviction,  in* 
dulging  in  no  humanitarian  extravagances, 
never  lapsing  into  despondency  or  philo- 
sophical morbidity.  He  presents  life  to 
us  as  at  once  serious  and  joyous  —  a  boon 
to  be  enjoyed,  a  means  to  be  used.  He 
explores  its  mazes,  feeling  where  he  can- 
not see.  Keenly  alive  to  the  questionings 
of  doubt,  he  yet  says  his  say  on  the  side 
of  faith  with  emphatic  earnestness,  and 
urges  with  unrivalled  force  the  moral 
arguments  for  the  working  idea  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  spiritual  influence  has  been 
as  wide  as  it  has  also  proved  stimulating. 
His  firm  courage  rings  in  such  lines  as 
those  which  were  Gordon's  favorite  pas- 
sage:— 

I  go  to  prove  my  soul 
I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way. 
I  shall  arrive  1     What  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not ;  but  unless  God  send  His  hail 
Or  blinding  fireballs,  sleet  or  stifling  snow, 
In  some  time,  His  good  time,  I  shall  arrive ; 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.     In  His  good 
time  I 

Born  at  Camberwell  in  1812,  Browning 
fell  under  the  influence  in  his  early  years 
of  the  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  pe- 
riod. They  were  men  who,  if  they  dared 
to  hope  at  all,  had  hoped  with  unexampled 
vehemence.  They  had  trusted  that  the 
new  birth  with  which  the  world  travailed 
would  be  wholly  good,  —  that  almost  in  a 
day,  like  a  Russian  spring,  the  snow  would 
melt,  the  ice  dissolve,  and  the  earth  be 
clothed  with  a  sudden  rush  of  verdure. 
Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth, 
left  their  impressions  upon  a  mind  which 
was  singularly  precocious  in  its  maturity. 
Byron's  force  and  energy,  but  not  his 
fierce  scorn  of  the  world,  swayed  for  a 
moment  the  youthful  Browning.  His  first 
compositions  were  in  the  Byronic  vein. 
More  permanent  was  the  influence  of 
Keats,  whose  joy  in  beauty  and  rich  sen 
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suous  equipment  evoked  ready  response 
from  the  artistic  sympathies  of  the  boy. 
It  is  probable  that  Keats  first  attracted 
Browning  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature, 
and  Medieval  and  Renaissance  art,  though 
he  never  echoed  his  prayer  for  the  "  clear 
'calm  vision  of  Hellenic  eyes,"  or  his  sigh 
for  Robin  Hood.  But  strongest  of  all  was 
the  influence  of  Shelley.  "Popularity," 
shows  that  Browning  recognized  the  gen- 
ius of  Keats ; "  Pauline  "  proves  how  early 
in  life  he  had  stood  beside  "the  naked 
Swift-footed,"  and  "bound  his  forehead 
with  Proserpine's  hair."  But  Shelley  is 
the  Sun-Treader  of  "  Paracelsus,"  and  the 
figure  of  Aprile  is  an  embodiment  of  his 
strength  and  weakness ;  the  lyric  emotion 
of  descriptive  passages  of'  "  Pauline " 
again  and  again  recalls  "Alastor;"  the 
man  who  had  once  seen  Shelley  plain  is 
transfigured  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  po- 
etic disciple ;  Shelley's  "  pure  face  "  is 
seen  among  the  spectral  audience  of  Sor- 
dello  who  listen  to  that  tangled  tale  of 
mediaeval  Italy;  "Memorabilia"  speaks 
the  praise  of  the  poet,  and,  in  the  prose 
essay  which  he  prefixed  to  the  spurious 
letters,  Browning  states  his  critical  appre- 
ciation of  Shelley's  work.  In  Shelley's 
struggle  to  reach  heights  unattainable  on 
earth,  in  his  divine  discontent  with  the 
conditions  of  human  life,  in  his  insistence 
upon  the  passions  that  are  outlaws  of  time 
and  space,  in  his  effort  to  present  the  cor- 
respondencies of  the  real  to  the  ideal,  of 
the  natural  to  the  spiritual,  of  the  uni- 
verse to  the  Deity,  lie  the  elemental  spirit 
and  the  constant  aim  of  Browning.  Later 
and  less  apparent  was  the  influence  of 
Wordsworth.  Browning  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  older  poet,  the  Wordsworth  of 
man.  He  finds  in  the  spiritual  struggles 
of  individual  souls  the  revelation  of  God 
which  Wordsworth  detected  in  nature. 
Both  poets  are  alike  in  their  stress  on  the 
simple  discharge  of  duty,  in  their  insist- 
ence upon  the  supremacy  of  love  over 
knowledge,  in  the  intensity  of  their  faith, 
in  their  subjection  of  all  things  temporal 
to  that  in  which  they  see  affinities  to  the 
heavenly  and  eternal. 

Browning  carried  with  him  something 
of  Byron's  energy,  Keats's  artistic  skill, 
Shelley's  ideal  passion,  and  Wordsworth's 
transcendentalism,  into  the  orderly,  scien- 
tific age  which  succeeded  the  romantic  pe- 
riod. In  1830  the  atmosphere  had  visibly 
cooled.  The  search  for  ideal  principles 
is  at  an  end ;  their  limited  application  in 
practical  life  begins.  Political  changes 
are  useful,  not  exciting;  evolution,  uot 
cataclysm,  is  the  parent  of  social  advance. 


Natural  science  was  the  gospel  of  the  new 
era.  A  sensational  philosophy  dethroned 
idealism  from  its  seat.  Physics  claimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  mind ;  its  methods 
of  investigation  were  applied  to  every  de- 
partment of  mental  activity;  they  colored 
art;  they  embraced  history  and  religion. 
Facts,  positive  ideas,  exact  knowledge, 
strict  reasoning,  physical  conceptions,  en- 
ergetic realism,  the  free  search  for  truth, 
guided  the  current  of  thought.  At  no  pre- 
vious period  were  thinkers  more  occupied 
with  problems  of  human  life;  but  they 
sought  the  solution  in  the  discovery  of 
laws,  in  nature,  and  fn  society.  A  world 
exclusively  dominated  by  the  scientific 
spirit  offered  little  scope  for  passion,  en- 
thusiasm, religious  rapture.  The  sense 
of  the  order  and  the  principle  which  are 
manifested  in  the  regularity  of  natural 
processes  obliterated  the  idea  of  the  will 
or  love  of  a  personal  God.  Humanity 
claimed  a  broader  field  in  thought  and  in- 
terests; but  it  was  mankind  not  men,  the 
race  not  the  individual,  the  species  not 
the  person,  which  exercised  the  fascina- 
tion. Human  progress  ceased  to  depend 
on  personal  effort  or  single  struggle^  It 
rested  on  accumulated  precedents,  widen- 
ing knowledge,  uniform  evolution.  The 
attitude  of  wisdom  grew  to  be  submission 
not  aspiration,  philosophic  calm  instead 
of  a  struggle.  The  ideal  of  character  was 
self-government,  self-repression,  self-con- 
trol.   "  Nothing  is  that  errs  from  law." 

Those  poets  gained  most  immediate 
popularity,  who  expressed  the  prevailing 
currents  of  thought,  interpreted  their 
meaning  to  the  world,  served  as  the  con- 
necting links  between  ordinary  men  and 
the  pioneers  of  science.  Those  poets  who 
attempt  to  stem  the  tide  can  only  hope  for 
posthumous  rewards.  They  are  the  con- 
temporaries of  their  ancestors  or  of  pos- 
terity. They  cannot  hope  for  cordial 
recognition  from  an  age  with  which  they 
are  out  of  sympathy.  Till  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  Browning  swam 
against  the  stream.  From  first  to  last,  he 
insisted  upon  the  relativity  of  scientific 
knowledge,  its  inadequacy  to  satisfy  the 
whole  needs  of  man,  its  subordinate  action 
in  crises  of  moral  growth.  He  protested 
against  the  all-embracing  realism  of  phys- 
ical science,  advocated  an  enlarged  ideal- 
ism, which  is  born  of  the  depths  of  spiritual 
passion  yet  borrows  strength  and  solidity 
from  experience,  and  claimed  to  find  in 
emotion,  faith,  and  Imagination,  clues  to 
the  nature  and  dr  -'.ly  of  man  which  were 
furnished  neitl  facta  nor  Laws.    He 
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as  an  outer,  world.  With  Napoleon,  he 
exclaimed,  ••  Je  sens  en  nioi  l'infini."  He 
denied  that  experience  could  verify  all  be- 
liefs, or  resolve  all  questions  which  it  can 
state.  He  found  in  thought  an  ultimate 
fact  of  existence  behind  which  mortals 
cannot  pierce.  The  existence  of  God  and 
the  soul  he  accepts  as  primary  facts  ;  the 
meaning  of  the  latter,  and  its  relations 
with,  the  former,  are  the  goal  of  his  re- 
search, and  the  burden  of  all  his  poetry. 
Like  physical  scientists,  he  considered 
man  to  be  the  main  object  of  all  knowl- 
edge, and,  like  them,  reasons  from  con- 
sciousness. But  while  science  recognizes 
no  starting-point  outside,  or  beyond  the 
human  mind,  Browning  acknowledges  a 
conscious,  external  first  cause.  Science 
tracks  the  impulse  of  life  downwards  to 
blind,  inorganic  forces ;  Browning,  relying 
on  the  mysterious  facts  of  his  existence, 
and  satisfied  with  the  revelations  which 
they  seem  to  convey  to  him,  traces  the 
source  of  life  upwards  to  the  summit  of 
creation.  He  appealed  to  spiritual,  not 
scientific,  experience,  to  imaginative,  not 
logical,  reason  as  illuminating  the  dark 
places  of  life.  By  investigating  human 
thoughts,  beliefs,  ideas,  passions,  and  feel- 
ings, he  endeavors  to  discover  a  passage 
through  the  visible  events  of  the  world  to 
the  unseen  universe  beyond.  But  while 
his  aim  is  ideal,  he  institutes  his  search  in 
the  spirit  of  scientific  realism.  His  guides 
are  not  guesses  but  observation,  nctf  intu- 
itions but  experiences,  not  abstractions 
but  living  men  and  women.  His  method 
is  dramatic  and  not  typical.  His  percep- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  world  of  ideas 
was  not  stronger  than  his  grasp  of  the 
world  of  facts.  He  strove  to  reach  the 
ideal  through  the  real,  to  illuminate  limited 
experience  by  revealing  its  infinite  signifi- 
cance, to  transfigure  finite  interests  by  in- 
sisting upon  their  unconditioned  bearings, 
to  interpret  the  human  mind  by  a  just 
reading  of  its  spiritual  scope  and  meaning. 
'  It  is  his  firm  grasp  upon  the  two  worlds  of 
mind  and  matter  which  gives  to  his  dra- 
matic studies  their  suggestive  depth. 

The  lifelong  opposition  of  Browning  to 
prevailing  currents  of  thought,  and  his  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
physical  science,  explains  some  portion  of 
the  neglect  which  was  for  many  years  his 
fate.  A  more  significant  question  is  sug- 
gested by  the  reaction  in  his  favor,  which 
has  gathered  strength  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years.  Is  there  a  change  in  literary 
fashion?  Has  the  worship  of  a  handful 
of  votaries  forced  him  upon  the  nation? 
Or  is  the  reaction  a  sign  that  the  tide  has 


turned  against  the  despotism  of  science, 
an  expression  of  the  feeling  that  physical 
knowledge  is  inadequate  sustenance,  a 
revolt  against  a  narrow  culture,  a  demand 
for  more  potent  dynamic  forces  than  a 
negative  philosophy  or  a  destructive  criti- 
cism can  supply,  a  search  for  some  more 
life-giving  interpretation  of  the  world  than 
laws  or  general  principles  can  furnish? 
Physical  science  has  played  a  noble  part 
in  destroying  mischievous  delusions  and 
superstitions,  in  strengthening  the  founda- 
tions of  mental  growth,  in  widening  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge.  But  the 
hope  that  it  would  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  world  or  lift  the  burden  of  life,  has 
for  many  minds  faded  and  fled.  The  dis- 
appointment is  the  secret  of  the  despair 
and  melancholy  which  is  expressed  in  so 
much  of  our  literature.  All  who  feel  the 
pathetic  sense  of  bereavement,  or  sigh 
regretfully  for  the  old  beliefs  which  sci- 
ence has  shaken  or  dispelled,  are  more  in 
sympathy  with  Browning  than  they  were 
when  they  believed  in  another  gospel. 
The  increased  appreciation  of  Browning's 
poetry,  the  spread  of  Browning  societies, 
the  growth  of  a  Browning  literature,  the 
multiplied  sale  of  his  works,  are,  in  our 
opinion,  significant  signs  of  the  reaction. 
Some  portion  at  least  of  the  tide  is  flow- 
ing back  to  the  point  where  fifty-six  years 
ago  Browning  took  his  stand,  and  where, 
with  sturdy  independence  and  resolute 
tenacity,  he  remained  till  his  death.  Neg- 
lect was  his  reward,  and  it  not  only  marred 
his  powers  and  exaggerated  his  faults, 
but  cut  him  to  the  quick.  But  if  the  tide 
has  in  truth  turned  m  his  direction,  the 
fact  suggests  a  number  of  questions  which 
must  necessarily  give  to  the  study  of  his 
poetry  a  fresh  impulse  and  new  meaning. 
Even  if  the  bulk  and  the  variety  did  not 
forbid  the  attempt,  little  profit  would  be 
derived  from  a  chronological  study  or 
classification  of  Browning  s  works.  His 
mind,  though  never  stagnant  and  always 
expanding,  was  as  stable  as  it  was  preco- 
cious. His  mental  principles  remained 
the  same  throughout  the  whole  of  his  long 
poetic  career.  Nor  can  any  continuous 
growth  be  traced  in  his  art.  His  most 
characteristic  method,  and  favorite  instru- 
ment, were  the  choice  of  early  manhood. 
The  same  stability  is  conspicuous  in  his 
ethical  teaching.  It  scarcely  varied  from 
1832  to  1889.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of 
Browning,  the  ordinary  processes,  by 
which  criticism  expresses  itself,  cannot  be 
applied,  it  is  sometimes  well  to  imitate 
the  poet's  own  method.  If  Browning's 
process  could  be  applied  with  Browning's 
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power  to  bis  own  writings,  the  result  would 
be  a  dramatic  embodiment  of  the  working 
of  the  poet's  mind,  an  embodiment  which 
would  be  all  the  more  valuable  as  he  never 
or  rarely  speaks  in  his  own  person.  Such 
a  task  is  impossible.  Our  own  course  is 
humbler  in  scope.  We  propose  to  ask, 
and  attempt  to  answer,  three  questions, 
careless  whether,  or  no,  they  are  those  on 
which  Browning  himself  would  have  in- 
sisted.  First,  what  were  Browning's 
characteristic  theme,  distinctive  method, 
and  favorite  instrument  ?  Secondly,  what 
was  the  kernel  of  his  ethical  teaching,  and 
how  does  he  apply  its  principles  to-  life, 
religion,  art,  and  love  ?  Thirdly,  what  are 
his  chief  merits  and  defects  as  a  poet  ? 
If  these  three  questions  could  be  fully 
answered,  the  result  would  be  an  estimate 
of  Browning's  poetic  genius. 

Browning's  characteristic  theme  is  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  human  soul,  the 
interior  life  and  its  laws.  Spiritual  dynam- 
ics are  his  passion.  He  explores  the 
shadowy  region  in  which  ideas,  feelings, 
motives,  are  generated  by  elusive,  impal- 
pable elements.  He  notes  everything 
which  moves  or  reveals  the  soul,  in  order 
that  he  may  disclose  its  mental  machin- 
ery. He  is  the  Columbus  of  a  new 
continent,  and  both  the  voyage  and  the 
country  itself  are  strange  to  us.  His  aim 
is  to  seize  the  unacted,  unspoken  impulses 
of  a  character,  for  he  is  convinced  that 
speech  or  conduct  imperfectly  expresses 
real  motives.  Action  does  not  translate 
thought  truthfully  or  idiomatically.  In 
the  working  of  the  mind  upon  itself,  in  the 
rise  and  growth  of  particular  moods,  in 
the  inward  conflict  of  feeling,  is  laid  bare 
the  soul's  conception  of  itself.  So  it  is 
that  Browning  prizes  particular  crises  and 

Particular  characters.  On  the  one  hand 
e  values  those  moments  of  intense  pas- 
sion which  make  their  own  laws,  those 
sudden  crises  which  lift  men  off  their  feet 
or  catch  them  off  their  guard,  those 
strange  conjunctures  which  break  down 
barriers,  stifle  prudence,  and  sweep  away 
conventionality.  Such  lightning-flashes 
light  up  the  very  essence  of  human  na- 
ture, and  reveal  the  soul  to  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is,  on  similar  grounds,  at- 
tracted to  strong,  passionate  characters, 
who  alone  are  capable  of  the  requisite 
intensity  and  energy  of  feeling.  It  is  not 
the  laws  of  life  which  he  esteems  but  the 
exceptions. 

So  far  we  have  seen  Browning  only  as 
a  metaphysical  poet.  Had  he  been  a  less 
emotional  thinker  and  a  more  systematic 
reasoner,  be  might  bave    exercised  bis 
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mind  upon  the  problem  of  thought.  That, 
however,  he  takes  for  granted  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact  of  existence.  The  barrier  is 
recognized,  and  his  mental  energies  escape 
in  another  direction.  It  is  not  thought 
only,  but  life  and  thought  which  arrest  bis 
attention.  To  him  both  are  equally  reali- 
ties. He  does  not  separate  them,  and 
attempt  to  deal  exclusively  either  as  a 
seer  with  thought,  or  as  a  maker  with  life. 
He  welds  the  two  together  in  a  compacted 
whole.  In  other  words,  he  is  not  metaphys- 
ical only,  but  also  dramatic.  This  unity  of 
treatment  is  his  distinctive  method.  It  is 
a  fresh  department  in  literature;  it  first 
pulls  to  pieces,  and  then  reconstructs ;  it 
is  analytic  in  process  and  synthetic  in 
presentation.  Browning  claims  for  the 
word  "  drama  "  a  new  and  extended  mean- 
ing, a  meaning  which  may  be  critically 
imperfect  but  which  must  oe  tested  by  its 
own  results.  The  stage  is  the  fitting 
vehicle  for  exhibiting  character  in  action  ; 
it  is  ill  adapted  to  express  action  in  char- 
acter.  The  ordinary  drama  reveals  the 
results,  rather  than  the  processes,  of  char- 
acter. All  the  subtler  motives,  thoughts, 
and  feelings,  which  generate  speech  or 
conduct,  lie  concealed.  It  is  life,  not 
thought,  which  is  exhibited.  Browning 
wished  to  exhibit  both  together.  He  de- 
manded greater  latitude,  greater  intimacy, 
more  inward  truth,  than  the  drama  permit- 
ted. For  several  years  he  wrote  acting 
plays,  which  are,  in  our  opinion,  failures 
as  dramas  of  action.  He  abandoned  the 
stage  because  he  wished  to  touch  points 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  shape  into 
complete  plays,  to  portray  dramas  of  men- 
tal conflict  that  could  not  be  shown  on  the 
stage  of  action,  to  trace  the  tragedies  and 
farces  of  the  intellectual  world  which  are 
witnessed  only  by  God  and  his  angels. 
For  these  purposes  a  new  literary  form 
was  required ;  a  form  that  was  primarily 
inward,  abstract,  analytical,  and  seconda- 
rily outward,  concrete,  synthetic ;  a  treat- 
ment which  was  both  subjective  and 
objective ;  a  method  which  offered  scope 
for  a  genius  at  once  metaphysical  and 
dramatic  This  new  form  he  found  in  the 
introspective  drama  of  thougi*. 

The  scope  and  meaning  or  the  soul  is 
Browning's  most  characteristic  theme; 
the  introspective  drama  his  distinctive 
method.  His  favorite  instrument  is  the 
monologue.  It  is  the  only  instrument 
appropriate  to  his  purpose.  Where  the 
interest  of  a  play  depends  upon  action,  it 
is  produced  by  the  grouping  of  a  number 
of  characters  who  each  assist  in  producing 
the  required  result.    Their  speech  as  wefi 
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as  conduct  promote  the  crisis  or  heighten 
its  effect.  Bat  the  interest  of  the  intro- 
spective drama  depends  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  an  individual  character.  To  this 
object  all  else  is  subordinate;  upon  it 
everything  is  concentrated.  No  instru- 
ment can  so  fitly  exhibit  the  speaker's 
own  soul  as  his  own  speech.  In  a  pure 
or  slightly  modified  form  of  monologue  all 
Browning's  most  characteristic  work  is 
done. 

Theme,  method,  and  instrument,  are  to 
some  extent  new.  Browning  dispenses 
with  all 

The  simulation  of  the  painted  scene, 
Boards,  actors,  prompters,  gaslights,  and  cos- 
tumes. 

He  exhibits  character  in  feelings,  motives, 
thought.  If  drama  is  confined  to  that 
which  is  enacted,  his  dramatic  power  may 
be  reasonably  disputed.  His  acting  plays 
contain  many  noble  passages,  many  effec- 
tive situations,  many  finely  conceived 
characters.  But  they  remain  brilliant  fail- 
ures. The  minor  developments  which 
prepare  catastrophes  are  neglected,  so  that 
the  action  is  hurried,  and  the  outline  in- 
distinct ;  the  story  is  not  unfolded  with 
straightforward  ease ;  the  action  interests 
neither  author  nor  audience;  the  situa- 
tions, though  individually  effective,  are 
disconnected.  Even  in  the  introspective 
drama,  which  is  his  own  chosen  field,  he 
is  not  in  one  sense  dramatic.  He  does 
not  merge  himself  in  his  characters,  but 
always  speaks  with  his  vizor  raised.  His 
thought  is  vividly  embodied  in  real  men 
and  women ;  but  the  embodiment  is  often 
permeated  with  his  own  strong  personal- 
ity. He  enters  into  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  creations,  lodges  himself  there, 
scrutinizes  their  experiences,  analyzes 
their  motives,  and  presents  them  and  their 
case  in  the  light  of  his  own  mental  habits. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  dramatist  except 
Shakespeare  has  created  so  vast  a  variety 
of  human  characters,  each  distinctly  indi- 
vidualized, each  surrounded  by  circum- 
stances of  his  own  appropriate  world,  set 
in  a  frame  which  is  drawn  with  infinite 
detail  and  unfailing  sympathy.  His  ab- 
stractions are  always  translated  into  terms 
of  real  life,  and  his  thought  is  always 
presented  in  living  characters.  Browning 
himself  is  repeated ;  but  the  vitality  of  no 
one  creation  is  impaired;  each  figure  is 
complete  and  distinct  in  itself.  The  poet 
is  present  indeed ;  but  he  gives  us  no 
models  twisted  into  a  fitting  pose,  through 
whose  mouths  he  utters  his  own  opinions 
or  appropriate  meditations.    Here  is  no 
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simulation  of  life  more  ghastly  than  orig- 
inal death,  no  play  of  limb  and  feature 
reflected  from  the  individuality  of  the 
artist.  On  the  contrary,  Browning  has 
produced  a  varied  range  of  characters, 
drawn  from  every  scale  of  humanity,  every 
age  and  every  clime,  men  and  women 
throbbing  with  life  and  passion,  intense 
in  the  expression  of  emotions  which  they 
intensely  feel.  It  is  true  that  he  relies 
upon  the  quick  apprehensions  of  his  read- 
ers, that  he  requires  them  to  meet  him 
half-way  with  their  energies  fully  awake, 
and  that  his  character-pieces  are  pre- 
sented without  aid  from  actors,  stage 
direction,  or  action.  His  scenery  is  laid 
in  the  chambers  of  thought ;  his  persons 
are  feelings,  his  situations  transitions  of 
emotion,  his  crises  moments  in  the  growth 
of  moods,  his  catastrophes  the  moods 
themselves.  The  mental  vicissitudes 
which  he  traces  are  embodied  and  individ- 
ualized, not  by  the  actions  which  interpret 
formed  characters,  but  by  the  impulses 
which  reveal  characters  in  process  of  for- 
mation. But,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties, 
he  has  reanimated  dead  minds  and  given 
them  voice  to  proclaim  their  inmost  se- 
crets, because  he  has  fused  his  live  soul 
with  the  inert  mass  by  the  sympathetic 
action  of  a  vivid  imagination.  And  in  so 
doing  he  has  created  a  new  form  of  dra- 
matic literature,  and  taken 

for  a  nobler  stage  the  soul  itself, 
Its  shifting  fancies  and  celestial  lights, 
With  all  its  grand  orchestral  silences, 
To  keep  the  pauses  of  the  rhythmic  sounds. 

The  definition  of  Browning's  theme, 
method,  and  instrument,  prepares  us  for 
his  peculiar  teaching,  though  the  currents 
of  his  thoughts  are  too  conflicting,  and 
their  results  perhaps  too  hybrid,  to  be 
acceptable  to  logical  minds.  It  is  the 
individual  and  all  that  constitutes  his  in- 
dividuality, which  fascinate  his  attention. 
Instances  not  laws,  particulars  not  gen- 
erals, are  his  interest.  He  studies  com- 
plexity rather  than  unity.  The  fullest 
realization  of  each  man's  individuality  is 
the  core  of  his  philosophy,  and  the  pro- 
gressive desire  of  each  individual  is  the 
dynamic  force  of  human  life.  Filled  with 
a  sense  of  human  personality,  vividly 
impressed  with  his  own  independent  ex- 
istence, intensely  convinced  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  thought,  his  imagination 
treasures  the  idea  of  each  separate  human 
spirit  in  all  its  transcendent  mystery. 
Masses  of  men,  general  movements,  cur- 
rents of  thought,  exercise  over  him  no 
spell.    This  doctrine  of  individuality  is 
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the  basis  of  his  art,  the  core  of  his  philos- 
ophy, the  key  to  his  religion.  It  dictates 
the  theme,  the  method,  and  the  instrument, 
of  his  dramatic  work.  Whether  men  act 
alike  or  differently,  their  motives  are 
never  the  same;  until  the  forces  which 
generate  conduct  are  revealed,  the  actor  is 
a  riddle.  Each  man  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  life's  probation, 
by  his  truth  to  his  own  perceptions  of 
right  or  wrong,  to  his  own  conceptions  of 
his  soul;  in  a  word,  to  his  own  individual 
nature.  Success  or  failure  are  inadequate 
tests,  even  as  good  or  bad  actions  are  im- 
perfect standards.  No  man,  again,  is 
great  or  small,  for  each  separate  life  is 
the  centre  of  creation.  Circumstances 
are  moulded  for  the  needs  of  every  indi- 
vidual soul.  Thus  individuality  becomes 
the  parent  of  his  buoyant  optimism.  He 
tolerates  evil  and  suffering  because  they 
bring  into  play  personal  compensations. 
To  the  same  source  may  be  traced  his  be- 
lief in  the  relativity  of  all  knowledge,  his 
rejection  of  universal  revelation,  his  pro- 
test against  dogmatic  belief.  All  thought 
is  personal  to  the  brain  that  thinks  it. 
Even  moral  truth  evades  systematic  defi- 
nition. The  same  sense  of  individuality 
inspires  his  love  of  all  that  is  unusual,  his 
hatred  of  all  conventionality,  his  insist- 
ence upon  the  emotional  side  of  human  na- 
ture. It  aids  his  faith  in  the  manifestation 
of  the  Deity  in  humanity;  it  forms  part  of 
the  ground  on  which  he  bases  his  belief 
in  immortality;  it  helps  him  to  his  recog- 
nition of  a  personal  God.  It  is  the  secret 
of  his  casuistry,  his  eccentricity  in  choice 
of  subjects,  his  neglect  of  received  canons 
of  poetic  composition.  It  is  the  key  to 
some  of  his  most  irritating  mannerisms ; 
it  is  also  the  magic  of  his  poetic  charm. 

This  belief  in  individuality  necessarily 
opposed  Browning  to  much  of  the  thought 
of  his  own  day.  He  rejects  the  scientific 
spirit  which  recognizes  God,  if  at  all,  in 
the  cosmic  order  of  the  universe,  or  finds 
evidence  of  a  personal  will  in  the  precon- 
ceived ends  towards  which  nature  works. 
He  renounces  the  generalizations  which 
rest  faith  in  progress  upon  the  immanence 
of  law,  the  broadening  pursuit  of  pre- 
cedents, the  slow  evolution  of  more  perfect 
types  of  humanity.  He  repudiates  the 
classifying  methods  which  discover  gen- 
eral principles  in  the  actions  of  men's 
minds,  concentrate  attention  upon  the 
race,  and  find  a  common  goal  in  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  federation  of  the  world, 
and  the  parliament  of  man.  Regarding 
life  as  a  test  of  the  individual  character  of 
each  separate  human  being,  he  seizes  with 
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peculiar  force  on  the  idea  of  a  personal 
God.  He  supports  his  faith,  not  by  the 
stress  which  he  lays  upon  the  obedience 
of  natural  processes  to  the  operation  of 
divine  laws,  but  upon  the  will,  power,  and 
love,  which  are  evidenced  in  every  form 
of  life  throughout  the  everlasting  minute 
of  creation.  His  firm  grasp,  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  man,  and  of  the  personality  of 
God,  gives  a  peculiarity  to  his  treatment 
of  nature.  God  is  not  manifested  to  man 
in  the  physical  or  moral  order  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  it  is  through  human  emotions  that 
the  Deity  is  apprehended.  Consequently 
Browning  allows  nature  to  play  no  part  in 
the  divine  revelation;  he  never  treats  her 
as  a  grand  meditative  symbol.  He  does 
not  impute  to  her  his  own  moods,  or,  like 
Wordsworth,  surrender  himself  to  her 
teaching.  His  need  is  always  the  "  world 
of  men,  and  he  derides  the  tendency  to 
adore  nature,  at  the  expense  of  humanity : 

"  O  Littleness  of  man !  "  deplores  the  bard ; 
And  then,  for  fear  the  Powers  should  punish 

him, 
"  O  grandeur  of  the  visible  Universe 
Our  human  littleness  contrasts  withal ; 
O  sun,  O  moon,  ye  mountains,  and  thou  sea, 
Thou  emblem  of  immensity,  thou  this, 
That  and  the  other,  — what  impatience 
In  man  to  eat  and  drink  and  walk  about, 
And  have  his  little  notions  of  his  own, 
The  while  some  wave  sheds  foam  upon  the 

shore." 

His  belief  in  men,  and  his  faith  in  human 
progress,  are  supported  by  the  stress  which 
he  lays  on  the  separate  lives  of  individual 
men.  He  does  not  look  forward  to  the 
destiny  of  the  race,  or  to  the  "statelier 
Eden  "  of  a  regenerated  world,  but  trusts 
in  the  heaven  which  each  may  attain  for 
himself.  And  in  the  discipline  and  spir- 
itual struggles  of  single  souls,  in  the  unsat- 
isfied longings  of  men,  in  their  revolt 
from  the  limitations  of  the  world,  in  their 
rebellion  against  conditions  of  time  and 
space,  in  their  unmeasured  hunger  for 
absolute  love  or  infinite  knowledge, —  in 
a  word,  in  their  progressive  desires,  he 
founds  his  hope  of  spiritual  advance  and 
sees  the  evidence  of  a  future  life.  He  does 
not  ask  to  be  hidden  from  his  deep  emotion. 
On  the  contrary,  he  considers  the  rush 
of  passion  and  the  play  of  fierce  feeling 
to  be  the  grand  factors  in  human  existence. 
To  the  powerlessness  of  the  individual 
will  and  to  the  absorption  of  the  unit  in 
the  aggregate,  he  opposes  personal  free- 
dom of  volition  and  the  fullest  realization 
of  each  distinctive  personality.  Against 
self-restraint,  submission,  ana  the  defen- 
sive side  of  morality,  he  asserts  the  value 
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of  impulses,  passions,  and  discontent,  as 
the  allies  and  not  the  enemies  of  human 
progress.  In  contrast  to  orderly  evolu- 
tion, racial  development,  or  philosophic 
calm,  be  emphasizes  the  separate  struggles 
of  individuals,  the  crises  which  break  the 
torpor  of  life,  the  lightning  flashes  that 
reveal  the  blasted  plain  of  quiescent  pas- 
sivity. 

Individuality,  then,  is  Browning's  most 
characteristic  gospel.  The  fascination 
which  it  exercises  over  him  dictates  his 
poetic  theme,  method,  and  instrument.  It 
governs  his  attitude  towards  nature.  It 
gives  him  his  absorbing  interest  in  men. 
How  does  he  apply  its  lessons  to  life, 
religion,  art,  and  love  ? 

To  attempt  an  exhaustive  summary  of 
Browning's  philosophy  of  life  would  be  too 
great  a  task  for  limited  space.  The  points 
which  best  serve  our  present  purpose  are 
his  views  of  the  use  of  life,  the  law  of  life, 
the  blessing  of  life,  the  entirety  and  the 
continuity  of  life.  Life  is  a  school  of  pro- 
bation in  which  each  individual  man  fits 
himself  for  a  higher  sphere,  an  education 
in  love  of  truth  and  abhorrence  of  false- 
hood, a  ripening  of  faith  for  sight.  Its 
end  is  spiritual  progress,  the  advancement 
of  the  soul.  And  seeing  that  spiritual 
growth  is  thus  the  use  and  end  of  life,  it 
follows  that  religious  experiences  cannot 
be  final.  If  truths  of  religion  were  clear, 
there  would  be  no  scope  for  progress. 
Hence  it  is  that  each  age  and  each  indi- 
vidual work  out  religious  problems  in  their 
own  way.  And  this  universal  law  is  not 
evil  but  good.  Perfect  knowledge  is  unat- 
tainable. But  it  is  the  attempt  to  make 
the  best  of  ourselves  as  we  are  that  consti- 
tutes real  life.  The  restriction  of  our 
powers,  the  greatness  of  our  task,  the  brev- 
ity of  our  lives,  the  rudeness  of  our  tools, 
must  not  deter  us  from  the  effort  to  exe- 
cute our  purpose.  The  work  will  neces- 
sarily prove  ill-fashioned.  But  if  perfect 
knowledge,  or  full  resources,  waited  on 
our  will,  there  would  be  no  room  for  praise. 
It  is  better  to  strive  towards  making,  how- 
ever uncouth  the  product,  than  to  repose 
on  anything  which  we  find  made.  Every 
man  falls  short  of  his  ideal ;  all  feel  their 
opportunities  shackled;  all  compare  the 
petty  done  with  the  vast  undone  *,  all  con- 
trast the  present  with  the  hopeful  past. 
We  are  but  half  men ;  hand  and  brain  are 
never  paired ;  act  never  fully  responds  to 
thought.  Aspiration  is  achievement.  In 
this  me  we  are  blessed  by  our  unsatisfied 
yearnings  for  impossible  ideals  rather  than 
by  the  complete  realization  of  limited  de- 
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sires.    The  true  law  of  life  is  not  submis- 
sion, but  endless  aspiration,  — 

With  still  a  flying  point  of  bliss  remote, 
A  happiness  in  store  afar,  a  sphere 
Of  distant  glory  in  full  view. 

Or,  as  Browning  has  expressed  the  same 
predominant  faith  in  his  latest  volume,  — 

Life  is — to  wake  not  sleep, 

Rise  and  not  rest,  but  press 
From  earth's  level  where  blindly  creep 

Things  perfected,  more  or  less, 
To  the  heaven's  height,  far  and  steep. 

The  use  of  life  is  spiritual  growth,  its 
law  is  progressive  desire.  What  is  its 
blessing  and  its  curse?  The  simple  dis- 
charge of  duty  is  the  blessing,  sluggish 
contentment  tne  curse.  Progressive  de- 
sire rebukes  inert  submission.  But,  rightly 
understood,  it  does  not  create  restlessness 
with  circumstances  or  foster  a  craving  for 
great  opportunities.  AH  service  ranks  the 
same  with  God.  Every  soul  is  spiritually 
equal  in  his  sight ;  each  is  the  centre  and 
the  epitome  of  creation  ;  there  is  no  greater 
or  less.  Each  individual  helps  forward 
the  divine  order  by  doing  his  duty  in  his 
allotted  place.  Theocrite  gained  the  papal 
tiara  only  to  find  that  his  lowly  task  of 
craftsman  was  more  acceptable  and  indis- 
pensable to  God.  Pippa,  the  silk.winder 
of  Asolo,  was  happier  and  more  useful 
than  her  more  enviable  neighbors.  Life 
is  not  the  creature  of  circumstances.  Its 
value  and  meaning  to  each  individual  is 
measured,  not  by  success  or  achievement, 
but  by  the  passion,  intensity,  and  sincer- 
ity with  which  it  is  lived.  To  be  nothing, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  that  is  the  curse. 
Sluggish  contentment  is  the  one  great 
curse  of  existence. 

Let  a  man  contend  to  the  uttermost 
For  his  life's  set  prize,  be  it  what  it  will ! 

And  the  sin  I  impute  to  each  frustrate  ghost 
Is  the  unlit  lamp  and  the  ungirt  loin. 

Without  strenuous  endeavor,  we  are 

left  in  God's  contempt  apart, 
With  ghastly  smooth  life,  dead  at  heart. 

Though  the  use  of  life  is  spiritual 
growth,  and  its  law  progressive  desire, 
men  must  submit  to  the  terms  of  life,  ac- 
cept and  utilize  its  conditions  and  limita- 
tions. Those  who  refuse  to  do  so,  miss 
the  secret,  and  violate  the  natural  laws,  of 
the  fulness  or  entirety  of  life.  Content- 
ment with  perishable  joys  as  final  is  not 
more  fatal  to  true  growth  than  the  resent- 
ment of  limited  opportunities  which  dis- 
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sipates  noble  powers.  The  acceptance  of 
earthly  aims  as  sufficient  excluded  the 
speaker  in  Easter  Day  from  the  Heavenly 
Eden.  The  pursuit  of  absolute  knowl- 
edge, the  thirst  for  infinite  love,  the  energy 
of  unlimited  will  made  shipwreck  of  Pa- 
racelsus, Aprile,  and  Sordello.  Unless 
intellect,  and  heart,  and  will,  obey  the 
conditions  of  this  limited  existence,  they 
find  no  scope,  violate  the  laws  of  life,  and 
end  in  enervation.  If  they  attempt  in 
this  world  to  do  the  work  of  eternity,  to 
gain  infinite  consciousness  from  finite 
powers,  they  fail.  A  Cleon  finds  that  the 
possession  of  all  that  is  highest  in  material 
civilization  does  not  bring  happiness,  be- 
cause the  desire  for  joy  always  transcends 
the  capacity  for  enjoyment.  Equally  a 
Lazarus,  to  whom  Heaven  is  opened 
while  he  is  yet  a  sojourner  upon  earth, 
regards  all  fleeting  objects  as  too  trivial 
to  repay  the  struggle,  and  sinks  into  pas- 
sivity from  the  premature  preponderance 
of  the  spirit.  Men  cannot  ignore  the  finite 
or  the  infinite.  The  fulness  of  life  con- 
sists in  the  balance  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  each  of  which  has  its  allotted 
sphere.  The  mind  cannot  spurn  the  body, 
or  the  imagination  the  reality.  In  this 
life  the  spiritual  is  bound  up  in  the  ma- 
terial. And  of  this  great  lesson  the  incar- 
nation is  the  highest  manifestation. 

Life  in  its  entirety,  life  in  both  its  ma- 
terial and  spiritual  aspects,  affords  the 
only  sphere  for  that  spiritual  growth  which 
is  the  distinctive  mark  of  humanity,  and 
for  obedience  to  that  progressive  clesire 
which  is  the  law  of  human  existence. 
Life  cannot  be  lived  except  as  a  whole. 
It  cannot  be  taken  in  parts.  Its  purpose 
is  the  education  of  the  soul.  Becoming, 
not  doing,  is  the  standard  of  progress, 
and  the  test  lies  in  the  intimate  recesses 
of  each  individual  heart.  Every  stage  of 
life  has  its  fitting  lessons,  every  element 
in  nature  its  office  to  discharge.  Youth 
and  age  have  each  its  appropriate  work. 
The  first  part  of  life  is  made  tor  the  last; 
the  best  lies  beyond  :  — 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Who  said,  "A  whole  I  planned." 
Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all,  nor 
be  afraid. 

Age  robs  us  of  many  treasures,  but  it 
ripens  faith  for  sight ;  it  prepares  our  eyes 
for  the  breaking  of  another  morning :  — 

How  else  would'st  thou  retire  apart 

With  the  hoarded  memories  of  thy  heart, 

And  gather  all  to  the  very  least 

Of  the  fragments  of  life's  earlier  feast, 

Let  fall  thro'  eagerness  to  find 

The  crowning  dainties  yet  behind. 
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Pain  is  hard  to  bear,  but  it  is  the  fount  of 
gain.  Seal  the  source,  and  the  stream  is 
stopped.  Discords  lend  new  joys  to  har- 
mony; mutability  forbids  us  to  furl  the 
wings  of  our  souls ;  obstacles  are  tests 
whether  we  shall  creep  or  climb,  stepping- 
stones  or  stumbling-blocks ;  temptations 
are  the  occasions  for  achieving  the  mas- 
tery. Trials  come  that  they,  may  be  met 
and  trampled  underfoot.  Dangers  threaten 
the  purity  of  our  souls.  But  the  true  ser- 
vant of  God  will  rather  pray  to  be  vouch- 
safed the  opportunity  of  victory  than 
plead  to  be  spared  the  struggle.  Doubt, 
fear,  and  sorrow,  are  necessities  of  the 
true  spiritual  life,  which  neither  is  calm 
nor  indifference.  Doubt  breaks  the  tor- 
por of  assurance,  and  he  who  knows  most 
doubts  most.  Without  fear  there  could 
be  no  hope.  Sorrow  is  spiritual  force  and 
swiftness ;  he  who  subdues  its  petulance 
and  chains  it  to  his  car,  defeats  the  slow, 
safe  steer,  and  wins  the  coveted  palm. 
Full-orbed  success  is  unattainable  upon 
earth,  and  therefore,  on  the  one  hand, 
success  is  not  a;goal  but  a  starting-point, 
and,  on  the  other,  failures  have  greater 
potency  than  achievements.  Every  en- 
joyment that  brings  with  it  a  sense  of 
finality  is  so  far  a  negation  of  progress. 
Our  very  joys  should  be  three  parts  pain. 
Life  must  be  taken  as  a  whole  in  yet 
another  sense.  Our  earthly  existence  is 
not  all.  Life  has  a  continuity  elsewhere. 
Aspirations,  imperfections,  failures,  are 
intimations  of  'future  attainment.  The 
unsatisfied  desire  for  joy  gives  an  earnest 
of  unlimited  capacity.  Passing  glimpses 
of  unattainable  happiness  are  hints  of 
latent  possibilities.  August  anticipations 
"of  a  dim  splendor  ever  on  before," 
Pisgah-sights,  transient  but  glowing,  of 
distant  glory,  are  promises  of  a  future 
sphere.  The  discipline  of  unused  powers 
for  uncompleted  tasks  suggests  a  full 
scope  hereafter.  Unspent  stores  of  accu- 
mulated learning  prophesy  their  employ- 
ment in  eternity.  Our  rough-hewn  faulti- 
ness  implies  further  time  for  more  perfect 
growth.  Partial  victories  are  the  first- 
fruits,  not  the  fulness,  of  final  triumph ; 
defeats  foretell  future  success.  All  are 
promises  of  the  continuity  of  personal  life 
beyond  the  grave.  Thus  time  and  eter- 
nity are  not  thrown  together  like  separate 
blocks  which  encumber  what  they  cannot 
fertilize,  but  are  interspersed  so  that  one 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Guilt 
triumphs  over  innocence.  The  triumph  is 
of  little  value,  even  if  it  endures  through- 
out the  whole  of  an  earthly  life.  Wait 
the  explanation  of  the  mystery,  when  ex- 
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istence  has  passed  beyond  its  finite  limits. 
Intellectual  powers  or  moral  feelings  may 
be  disciplined  here  without  finding  scope 
in  time.  The  scholar's  self-sacrifice  for 
unaccomplished  tasks  is  not  wasted. 

Earn  the  means  first  —  God  will  surely  con- 
trive 
Use  for  our  earning. 

The  self-devotion  of  the  lover,  if  here 
it  is  unrequited,  does  not  pass  without 
reward. 

No,  indeed  1  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant,  as  mighty  to  make, 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love ; 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake  I 
Delayed  it  may  be  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few ; 
Much  is  to  learn,  much  to  forget. 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

Browning's  idea  of  the  continuity  of 
personal  existence  may  be  pushed  too  far. 
But  his  philosophy  of  life  is  strong,  hope- 
ful, and  invigorating,  based  as  it  is  upon 
an  intense  realization  of  a  future  shpere, 
and  of  a  loving  God  who  gathers  up  the 
broken  threads  of  our  earthly  existence, 
looking  to  effort  rather  than  to  result,  and 
valuing  us  for  all  we  tried,  but  failed  to 
be.  At  least  it  taught  Browning  to  face 
death  without  a  thought  of  fear.  Familiar 
though  the  lines  of  "  Prospice  "  are  to  all 
lovers  of  the  poet,  they  yet  repay  quota- 
tion :  — 

Fear  death  ?  to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, . 

The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place, 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe ; 
Whre  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  visible 
form, 
Yet  the  strong  man  must  go : 
For  the  journey  is    done  and   the  summit 
attained, 
And  the  barriers  fall, 
Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be 
gained, 
The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  —  one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last  1 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes, 
and  forbore, 
And  bade  me  creep  past. ' 
No  1  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my 
peers 
The  heroes  of  old, 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  moment  pay  glad  life's 
arrears 
Of  pain,  darkness,  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the 
brave, 
The  black  minute's  at  end, 
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And  the  element's  rage,  the  fiend  voices  that 
rave, 
Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out 
of  pain, 
Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul!  I  shall  clasp  thee 
again, 
And  with  God  be  the  rest. 

Age  did  not  dim  the  splendor  of  his 
faith.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  —  to  quote 
from  his  last  published  lines,  the  epilogue 
to  "  Asolando : "  — 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  bet- 
ter. 
Sleep  to  wake. 

As  facts  in  the  mental  history,  as  prod- 
ucts of  human  thought,  as  clues  to  the 
meaning  of  the  soul,  religious  ideas  fasci- 
nate Browning.  It  is  their  human  aspect 
to  which  he  turns.  He  examines  them 
critically,  and  exhibits  them  dramatically, 
in  their  most  general  bearing  on  human 
life.  Many  poets  put  religion  to  literary 
uses.  Without  caring  for  its  truth  or 
falsehood,  they  cultivate  its  manifestations 
for  artistic  purposes.  Other  poets  enforce 
special  spiritual  ideas  with  a  pietistic  nar- 
rowness, which  lessens  the  iliterary  influ- 
ence of  religious  poetry.  The  attitude  of 
Browning  differs  essentially  from  both. 
On  the  one  side,  his  strong  conviction  of 
the  elemental  truth  of  great  religious  ideas 
gives  fire  to  his  utterances  upon  the  cen- 
tral thought  of  a  personal  God  and  his 
relations  to  men.  On  the  other  side,  he 
rejects  dogmatic  creeds  or  universal  reve- 
lation. Belief  is,  in  his  opinion,  individ- 
ual, personal,  relative.  Each  individual 
must  discover  for  himself  what  is  true  in 
his  own  case.  No  man  can  deny  the 
truth  of  another's  creed,  or  force  upon 
another  his  own  belief.  Wherever  there 
is  love,  Browning  sees  the  figure  of  Christ 
in  the  midst,  whether  in  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  homely  chapel,  or  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  German  rationalist. 

It  is  not  as  a  creed,  still  less  as  a  body  of 
religious  opinion,  that  Christianity  attracts 
Browning.  It  is  as  a  living  experience 
that  its  spell  is  potent.  He  finds  in  him- 
self, and  in  other  men,  inner  depths  which 
science  cannot  explore,  and  materialism 
cannot  explain  ;  he  is  conscious  of  unsat- 
isfied passions,  and  a  sense  of  infinitude 
in  the  midst  of  finite  conditions.  For  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  these  obscurf- 
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ties,  Browning  values  religion,  and  espe- 
cially the  Christian  religion.  Christianity 
has  best  interpreted,  as  he  believed,  our 
twofold  nature.  It  has  created  the  purest 
ideal  of  life,  conceived  the  highest  idea  of 
man,  asserted  the  existence  of  his  soul, 
attached  the  deepest  meaning  of  his  pow- 
ers, suggested  the  most  intelligible  view 
of  the  problem  of  his  existence,  offered 
eternity  itself  for  the  explanation  of  mys- 
teries insoluble  in  time.  The  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  gives  to  Browning  the 
most  perfect  working  idea  of  God,  because 
it  has  satisfied,  as  no  other  creed  has  sat- 
isfied, the  double  requirement  of  human 
faith  —  the  belief  in  some  transcendent 
power  above  all  human  thought,  and  trust 
in  the  tender  humanity  of  the  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  all  flesh.  The  incarnation 
engrafts  weakness  upon  strength,  binds 
up  the  spiritual  in  the  material,  and  mani- 
fests the  human  in  the  divine.  In  the 
supreme  height  of  its  love  and  self-sacri- 
fice, it  reveals,  and  realizes,  the  highest 
type  of  personality.  Thus,  though  Brown- 
ing approaches  religion  from  its  human 
side,  and  though  he  rejects  revelation,  he 
is  a  powerful  witness  to  the  human  truth 
of  Christianity.  By  their  intense  human- 
ity, their  vital  influence  on  conduct,  their 
freshness  as  living  experiences,  by  the 
sanctity  which  faith  in  them  gains  from 
their  relative  and  personal  aspect,  by 
their  aspiration  towards  all  that  is  purest 
within  and  whatever  is  highest  without, 
Christian  ideas  will  always,  as  Browning 
believes,  retain  their  hold  upon  the  world 
of  human  thought.  He  applies  to  the 
teaching  of  Christianity  the  spirit  of  mod- 
ern criticism;  he  is  blind  to  its  corporate 
power;  he  rejects  its  divine  credentials. 
And  yet  every  poem  so  thrills  and  throbs 
with  Christian  sympathies,  that  Browning 
is  the  greatest  Christian  poet  we  have 
ever  known. 

Art,  like  religion,  struggles  to  interpret 
the  soul  of  man,  and  guarantees,  even 
when  it  fails  to  express,  his  relation  to 
God.  Hence  Browning  holds  that  mere 
beauty  or  mere  technical  mastery  cannot 
compensate  the  absence  of  deeper  value. 
Spiritual  ideas  are  the  soul  both  of  paint- 
ing and  music.  Yet  Browning's  aesthetic 
and  artistic  sympathies  were  deep.  A 
rare  sensuous  equipment,  trained  and  cul- 
tivated by  long  residence  in  Italy  and 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  great  mas- 
ters, a  keen  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of 
nature,  a  mastery  of  the  technique  and 
history  both  of  painting  and  music,  seemed 
to  designate  him  as  a  champion  of  art  for 
art's   sake.     But   his    human    interests, 
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ethical  teaching,  and  dramatic  instincts, 
impelled  him  to  adopt  the  deeper  treat- 
ment. He  rejected  the  theory  of  the 
moral  indifference  of  art,  and  upheld  the 
transcendental  view  that  all  beauty  adum- 
brates the  character  of  the  Eternal  One. 
Intent  upon  the  study  of  the  human  soul, 
he  seizes  upon  the  intuitions  of  painters, 
which  transcend  their  capacity  of  expres- 
sion, or  upon  the  instincts  of  musicians, 
which  can  be  felt  and  suggested  by  sound, 
but  which  can  neither  be  thought  nor 
spoken,  as  clues  to  its  scope  and  mean- 
ing. And  in  art,  as  in  thought  or  reli- 
gious ideas,  his  special  task  is  to  trace 
the  emotions  which  generate,  or  respond 
to,  artistic  work,  to  track  out  its  springs, 
to  investigate  the  source  and  the  mission 
of  painting,  sculpture,  poetry,  and  music 

In  "  Old  Pictures,"  "  Fra  Lippo,"  and 
"Andrea  del  Sarto,"  he  brings  out  the 
lessons,  that  the  law  of  painting  as  of  life, 
is  growth,  not  stagnation  :^and  that  art, 
like  life,  misses  the  fulness  of  truth  when 
it  neglects  unity  for  either  the  spirit  or  the 
flesh.  In  spite  of  its  technical  faultiness, 
Christian  art  stands  on  a  higher  plane 
than  the  perfection  of  Greek  art.  The 
ideal  is  spiritual ;  it  refuses  to  recognize 
the  finality  of  earthly  perfection  ;  it  coun- 
sels aspiration  not  submission.  It  failed, 
because  in  its  struggle  for  the  unseen  it 
ignored  the  visible ;  it  neglected  the  unity 
of  life,  and  forgot  earth  to  pursue  Heaven. 
In  "  Fra  Lippo  "  is  illustrated  the  turning- 
point  of  the  Renaissance.  The  unsaintly 
Frate,  metamorphosed  by  the  irony  of 
fate  into  a  monk,  embodies  the  new  mo- 
tives of  art,  its  delight  in  the  joy  of  life,  its 
desire  for  truth,  its  revolt  against  a  false 
asceticism.  But  what  art  gained  in  one 
direction,  it  lost  in  another.  Increased 
skill  and  freedom  stifled  the  old  impulse, 
silenced  the  testimony  of  the  artistic  soul 
to  the  reality  of  the  ideal,  blinded  its  in- 
sight into  the  spiritual  essence  of  fleshly 
things.  The  true  artist,  striving  to  attain 
eternity,  rich  in  the  aspirations  of  prog- 
ress, grasping  at  unattainable  ideas,  dwin- 
dled. An  Andrea  del  Sarto,  with  all  his 
technical  mastery,  could  not  emulate 
Raphael,  because  he  had  lost  the  spiritual 
impulse.  His  theme  is  small  and  lies 
within  his  grasp ;  his  hands  can  execute 
all  that  his  mind  imagines;  his  concep- 
tions are  bounded  by  his  attainments. 

The  same  teaching  which  Browning  en- 
forces in  religion  and  painting,  he  applies 
to  music.  He  reads  the  soul  of  music 
from  within,  as  the  art  of  arts,  and  as 
the  highest  interpreter  of  the  passion  and 
intuitions  of  the  human  mind.    Different 
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grades  of  music  suggest  various  forms  of 
life,  and  reveal  different  qualities  of  the 
human  heart.  A  light  "Toccata  of  Ga- 
luppi  "  hints  the  gay  insouciance  of  Ven- 
ice ;  the  fugue  of  "  Master  Hugues  "  the 
futility  of  a  life  without  meaning.  But 
the  soul  of  music  and  of  life  is  revealed 
in  the  stately  palace  of  sound,  which  the 
high  emotion  of  Abt  Vogler  rears  towards 
the  sky,  when  earth  aspires  to  Heaven, 
and  Heaven  stoops  downwards  to  raise 
its  splendor  to  itself.  The  music  dies 
away  with  all  its  suggestions  of  transcen- 
dental harmonies  and  revelations  of  mys- 
terious analogies  between  the  transient 
and  eternal.  The  enchanted  structure 
disappears  beyond  recall;  but  the  value 
remains.  Music,  in  its  highest  inspiration, 
transcends  language  and  even  thought 
It  can  only  be  felt,  and  its  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  sound.  Such  emotions  are  like 
the  passion  of  unfulfilled  aspirations,  or 
the  moral  yearnings  of  mankind,  or  the 
artist's  intuitions  which  surpass  his  pow- 
ers of  expression.  They  are  not  merely 
intimations  of  human  possibilities,  but 
pledges  of  human  achievement,  and  prom- 
ises of  the  reality  of  all  ideal  good. 

Religious  and  artistic  thought  or  feeling 
are  facts  of  the  human  soul,  which  Brown- 
ing loves  to  investigate  from  his  peculiar 
standpoint.  They  are  windows  through 
which  he  peers  within  the  mind.  They 
reveal  to  him,  by  their  aspirations  rather 
than  by  their  attainments,  the  bent,  scope, 
and  destiny,  of  human  nature.  Their  man- 
ifestations suggest  the  potentialities,  as 
speech  or  conduct  indicates  the  actuali- 
ties, of  life.  But  as  thought  is  above 
knowledge,  so  love  is  greater  than  either, 
because  it  is  the  spirit  of  both.  It  is  in 
the  higher  range  of  emotions  that  the 
depth  and  fulness  of  the  soul  is  best  real- 
ized ;  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  human 
.  passions  is  love  in  its  mystical,  ideal,  spir* 
itual  fervor.  Beauty  of  form,  mind,  or 
•character,  may  inspire  love  of  a  certain 
kind.  But  in  its  most  elemental  type, 
love  is  the  passion  of  soul  for  soul,  an 
exchange  of  ideals,  a  response  of  depth  to 
depth  of  human  life.  It  is  that  impulse 
of  being  towards  something  external  to 
itself,  which  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
creation. 

On  this  high  plane  Browning  treats  love. 
The  serene  confidence  of  his  general  view 
of  life  has  not  hardened  his  tenderness. 
But  it  is  the  soul  of  love,  the  forces  by 
which  it  is  generated,  not  the  effects  which 
it  produces,  on  which  he  dwells.  And  he 
handles  his  theme  with  a  versatility,  which 
includes  a  wide  range  of  subtly  differen- 
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tiated  feeling,  in  each  case  vividly  and 
dramatically  illustrated.  His  touch  is 
always  singularly  refined.  His  sentiment 
never  verges  on  hysteria;  his  warmth 
never  strays  towards  coarseness.  From 
the  first  he  is  saved  by  his  virility,  from 
the  second  by  his  idealism.  Love  is  to 
Browning  one  of  those  supreme  indom- 
itable passions  which  upset  the  nice  bal- 
ance of  prudential  motives,  reveal  nature 
to  itself,  and  raise  us  above  the  earth  upon 
the  wings  of  self-sacrifice.  He  treats  it 
as  a  spark  of  the  life  divine,  the  vital  in- 
fluence of  the  soul,  and  the  predestined 
test  of  its  quality.  It  is  life's  highest 
prize  and  one  enduring  reality.  Though 
unrequited,  it  brings  its  own  reward.. 
Those  who  have  loved  are  better  for  the 
revelation,  even  if  others  win  the  prizes 
for  which  they  contended.  Love  for  love's 
sake  enriches  and  perfects  human  exist- 
ence, and  blesses  the  lover  to  his  life's 
end.  It  is  the  highest  realization  of  per- 
sonality, and  without  love  life  is  imperfect. 
In  its  disinterestedness,  it  approaches  the 
ideal  of  divine  love  manifested  in  the  flesh. 
By  learning  love,  men  learn  God,  and  love 
in  life  prepares  them  for  a  life  of  love. 
The  higher  the  ideal,  the  more  perfectly 
is  this  work  fulfilled.  Nor  does  it  end  in 
wedded  life.  The  two  souls  become  one ; 
but  the  union,  while  it  supplies  each  with 
fresh  powers,  deepens  to  both  the  mean- 
ing of  life,  and  exercises  a  quickening 
influence  which  reveals  new  treasures  of 
the  divine.  The  ideal  may  never  be  found. 
Yet,  even  then,  its  creation  —  unless  life 
is  a  shadow  and  the  soul  deceit — is  a 
prevision  of  the  infinite,  a  promise  of  ulti- 
mate fruition,  an  intimation  of  eternity. 
So  long  as  love  exists,  the  most  debased 
criminal  has  not  passed  beyond  hope.  At 
the  last  moment,  like  the  flash  of  lightning 
riving  the  clouds,  bursts  the  cry  from  a 
Guido  Franceschini  — 

Pompilia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  trace  Browning's 
philosophy  of  life  under  further  headings. 
But  space  is  limited,  and  other  questions 
demand  attention.  His  characteristic 
theme  has  been  described  as  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  the  human  soul,  his  dis- 
tinctive method  as  introspective  drama, 
his  favorite  instrument  as  dramatic  mono- 
logue, his  special  teaching  as  the  assertion 
of  individuality.  If  these  leading  features 
are  correctly  described,  they  should  assist 
us  to  form  a  general  estimate  of  his  poetic 
genius. 

A  considerable  section  of  Browning's 
early  poetry,  and  the  greater  part  of  hi* 
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later  verse,  offend  against  received  princi- 
ples of  poetic  composition.  His  mind 
revolted,  from  many  different  quarters, 
against  fixed  standards  or  universal  laws. 
The  magic  of  his  best  work  lies  in  his 
insistence  on  aH  that  is  personal  as  dis- 
tinguished from  whatever  is  general.  He 
treated  human  life  and  thought  from  a  new 
standpoint  and  by  a  new  literary  method. 
One  part  of  the  poet's  mission,  as  he 
interpreted  it,  was  to  uphold  the  highest 
verities  of  the  facts  of  existence,  the  other 
to  promote  the  fullest  and  freest  develop- 
ment of  human  personality.  He  valued 
truth  before  beauty,  preferred  substance  to 
expression,  esteemed  the  laws  of  the  art 
of  poetry  as  means,  not  as  ends  in  them- 
selves. He  claimed  and  exercised  his 
liberty  to  select,  and  treat,  his  subjects 
according  to  the  natural  instincts  of  his 
individual  genius.  The  protest,  which  his 
mind  thus  made  against  custom  and  con- 
ventionality, was  re-echoed  in  his  revolt 
against  the  letter  of  the  poetic  art.  He  is 
intolerant  of  platitude  and  rhetoric;  he 
has  little  taste  for  the  labored  point  of  epi- 
gram or  antithesis ;  he  disdains  effective- 
ness, is  careless  of  graceful  facility,  and 
spurns  effeminate  fastidiousness.  By 
turns  abrupt,  quaint,  ingenious,  ironical, 
involved,  he  perplexes  dulness  and  startles 
timidity.  His  aberrations  of  style  are  not 
affectations ;  they  are  the  natural  expres- 
sion of  a  strongly  marked  individuality. 
But  they  have  done  him  a  double  disser- 
vice. On  the  one  hand,  they  have  raised 
up  a  host  of  champions,  who  adduce  them 
as  proofs  of  originality,  or  claim  that  the 
value  of  the  poet's  matter  exonerates  him 
from  obedience  to  laws  of  form.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  interpose  between  the 
poet  and  the  public  a  mass  of  prejudice, 
which  tests  his  work  by  preconceived 
•tandards,  and  condemns  him  unheard. 
Either  extreme  is  equally  unreasoning. 
Thought  is  essential  to  the  highest  poetry, 
but  thought  alone  does  not  constitute  the 
poet ;  the  laws  of  the  art  of  poetry  are  not 
•o  rigid  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
revision  and  enlargement. 

The  most  common  charges  against 
Browning  may  be  classified  into  three 
groups:  first,  obscurity;  secondly,  rough- 
ness of  style,  ruggedness  of  metre,  neglect 
of  harmony,  lack  of  repose,  want  of  color, 
preference  for  repulsive  subjects,  predilec- 
tion for  the  grotesque ;  thirdly,  a  prepon- 
derance of  intellect  over  poetic  emotion, 
a  defective  sense  of  art  and  beauty,  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  moral  quality  of  reticence. 
In  the  first  case,  obscurity  of  subject  or 
treatment  must  be  distinguished  from  ob- 
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scurity  which  arises  from  slovenliness  of 
thought  or  expression.  In  the  second 
group  the  irregularities  which  aid  his  pur- 
pose should  be  discriminated  from  those 
which  are  ugly  excrescences.  To  the  third 
group  belongs  a  number  of  fundamental 
questions,  which  involve  the  laws  of  art 
and  poetic  form. 

Is  Browning  obscure  ?  The  greater  part 
of  Browning's  alleged  obscurity  arises 
from  the  complexity,  rapidity,  or  dramatic 
expression,  of  his  thought.  The  burden 
of  his  poetry  is  the  interpretation  of  those 
high  instincts,  "  which,  be  they  what  they 
may,  are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our 
day."  To  use  his  own  phrase,  he  "  brews 
stiff  drink."  Strength,  not  sweetness,  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  wine  which  he 
distils  from  earth's  vineyard  of  "man's 
thoughts,  loves,  and  hates."  Pagan  perfec- 
tion is  impossible  for  modern  poetry  which 
deals  with  the  deeper  aspects  of  life :  — 

To-day's  brief  passion  limits  their  range ; 
It  seethes  with  the  morrow  for  us,  and  more. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  follow  the  opera- 
tions of  thought  in  its  higher  ranges ;  it  is 
especially  difficult  when  the  guiding  mind 
moves  with  the  elusive  rapidity  of  an 
electric  current,  darting  out  on  every  side 
hints,  suggestions,  details,  transitions,  like 
the  continuous  repetition  of  galvanic 
shocks.  The  dramatic  mode  of  treatment 
greatly  accentuates  the  difficulty.  The 
form  demands  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  supposed  speaker,  an  intense  realiza- 
tion of  the  imagined  character  at  the  im- 
agined crisis  of  the  situation.  Another 
difficulty  arises  from  Browning's  percep- 
tion of  the  relativity  of  truth,  his  analytic 
subtlety,  his  delight  in  knotty  problems  of 
mental  conflict,  his  passion  for  realistic 
detail ;  in  a  word,  from  his  insistence  on- 
individuality.  Every  poem  has  a  central 
idea.  But  it  is  often  hard  to  catch  the 
leading  inspiration.  He  does  not  deal 
with  familiar  states  of  mind,  stock  pas- 
sions, great  actions,  or  large,  clear  charac- 
ters. He  does  not  seek  to  express  common 
thoughts  or  to  assimilate  himself  to  others. 
On  the  contrary,  he  endeavors  to  represent 
moments  of  feeling  that  are*  peculiar  to 
particular  individuals  at  one  supreme  crisis 
of  their  lives.  The  states  of  mind  which 
he  delights  to  exhibit  are  unfamiliar,  and 
the  characters  complex' and  exceptional. 
Neither  does  he  treat  his  figures,  in  the 
mass,  with  broad,  simple  touches.  To 
Browning  truth  is  a  question  of  circum- 
stances. The  simplest  facts  are  for  him 
complex,  capable  of  new  relations,  pro- 
ductive of  fresh  results,  varying  with  each 
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individual  character.  Detail,  and  differ- 
ence are  therefore  of  the  essence  of  his 
work.  Ail  the  circumstances  are  often 
painted  with  a  pre-Raphaelite  fidelity, 
which  obscures  the  central  idea,  but  en- 
hances the  effect  when  once  the  inspira- 
tion is  perceived.  Thus  in  complexity  of 
subject,  rapidity  of  thought,  and  dramatic 
treatment,  Browning  is  indisputably  ob- 
scure. Sustained  attention,  and  continu- 
ous mental  alertness,  are  required.  Has 
poetry,  it  is  often  asked,  the  right  to  make 
this  demand?  The  question  brings  its 
own  answer.  No  new  work  of  art  of  any 
depth  can  be  fathomed  at  first  sight,  and 
there  is  always  an  element  of  strangeness 
in  the  highest  beauty.  The  real  question 
is,  Does  the  reward  repay  the  labor? 
Does  the  unlocked  casket  reveal  a  gem  ? 
In  most  cases  the  answer  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  reader  rises  the  richer  for  his 
study,  with  his  inward  sense  gladdened  by 
a  new  and  abiding  picture  of  human  life. 

Other  forms  of  obscurity  appear  in  his 
work,  for  which  the  poet  alone  is  respon- 
sible, and  which  constitute  serious  de- 
fects. Without  deficiencies  in  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  of  art,  they  could  not  occur. 
, Browning's  style,  when  at  its  best,  is  rapid, 
simple,  strong.  At  its  worst,  it  is  abrupt, 
harsh,  elliptical  —  a  sort  of  mental  short- 
hand. Sometimes  his  meaning  is  obscure 
from  excess  of  condensation,  or  from  in- 
completeness of  expression.  Brevity  does 
not  demand  confusion  of  parts  of  speech, 
nor  does  abstruse  thought  require  elision 
of  intermediate  links  of  its  conclusions. 
But  Browning  is  not  only  unintelligible 
from  complexity  of  psychological  argu- 
ment, or  remoteness  of  allusions,  or  the 
attempt  to  pack  a  "big  and  bouncing 
thought"  in  one  small  line.  He  is  need- 
lessly obscure  from  impatience  to  hurry 
forward,  or  from  neglect  of  form  for  sub- 
stance. His  long  similes  and  parentheses 
introduce  into  English  the  suspended 
animation  of  the  German  who  is  waiting 
for  bis  verb.  His  language  often  fails  to 
attain  that  simplicity  which  is  the  first 
step  of  nature  and  the  last  of  art.  Thus 
Browning's  thoughts  often  fail  to  strike 
us,  as  great  thoughts  should  do,  with  the 
clearness  of  a  beam  of  light.  Words,  and 
especially  little  words,  seem  a  barrier  to 
his  ideas.  Like  a  mist  round  the  moon, 
his  language  enlarges  the  seeming  size  of 
the  thought  while  it  diminishes  the  force 
of  the  ray. 

The  second  group  of  charges  against 
Browning  include  almost  all  the  manner- 
isms which  make  his  poetry  at  first  sight 
unattractive.    A  large  portion  of  his  lit- 
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erary  gymnastics  are  indisputably  blem- 
ishes. But  these  outbreaks  of  moral  and 
intellectual  temerity  are  rather  the  frolic 
of  an  affluent  genius  than  the  affectations 
of  literary  vanitv.  As  mediaeval  illumi- 
nators luxuriated  in  flowery  margins,  so 
Browning  takes  genuine  delight  in  gro- 
tesque combinations  of  words,  and  intri- 
cate whimsicalities  of  rhyme.  Another 
class  of  his  breaches  of  the  law  stands  on 
a  different  footing.  A  distinction  should 
be  drawn  between  those  irregularities 
which  are  really  inseparable  from  the  in- 
dividuality, realism,  and  dramatic  form,  of 
bis  writing,  and  those  real  defects  which 
are  ugly  excrescences,  due  to  a  deficient 
sense  of  art  and  beauty.  Every  poem  is 
carefully  designed  to  execute  a  definite 
purpose.  In  this  sense,  each  is  a  work  of 
art.  Browning  writes  in  character,  and 
his  intention  must  be  mastered  before  the 
critic  is  qualified  to  condemn  the  result 
He  employs  language  and  metrical  move- 
ment as  instruments  of  dramatic  impres- 
sion. Uncouth ness  may  therefore  form 
part  of  the  effect  which  the  poet  desires 
to  produce.  The  Hudibrastic  doggrel, 
coinage  of  strange  words,  odd  nicknames, 
unusual  metaphors,  ruggedness  of  style, 
harshness  of  metre,  and  abrupt  descents 
from  the  heights  of  poetry  to  the  depths 
of  ludicrous  prose,  may  prove  repellent. 
But  the  question  should  be  asked,  whether 
they  serve  to  sharpen  and  define  the  out- 
lines of  the  imagined  mind  or  crisis  on 
which  the  poet  is  engaged,  and  about 
which  he  is  determined  to  say  precisely 
what  he  means.  To  draw  out  this  dis- 
tinction in  detail  would  be  a  protracted 
task.  One  illustration  must  suffice.  It  is 
often  alleged  that  Browning  is  unmusical. 
It  is  forgotten  that  his  dramatic  lyrics 
cannot  be  criticised  on  the  same  ground 
as  the  melodies  of  Moore.  They  are  not 
the  simple  expression  of  personal  feeling ; 
they  are  the  utterances  of  imaginary  per- 
sons. They  are  dramatic  in  principle, 
though  lyric  in  expression.  Metrical 
movement  is  used  as  an  embodiment  of 
the  situation  or  the  character.  Melody 
is  less  his  object  than  meaning.  The 
sound  assists  the  dramatic  presentment. 
It  is  consistent  with  Browning's  defective 
poetic  sense  that  be  abuses  this  princi- 
ple. In  "  Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd-el- 
Kadr"  the  monotony  of  the  rhyme  is  in- 
tended to  convey  a  sense  of  the  dizzying 
sameness  of  the  desert  The  experiment 
fails,  because  the  effort  is  extra-artistic,  if 
not  inartistic.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  some  of  the  movements  which  are  in- 
tended to  produce  impressions  of  char- 
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acter.  Sometimes  sound  is  skilfully  and 
legitimately  wedded  to  sense.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  meditative  pathos  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto's  frustrated  hopes  is  attuned  to 
the  metrical  structure  of  the  poem,  and 
the  versification  of  "  My  Last  Duchess  " 
is  modulated  to  the  supple  fluency,  patri- 
cian ease,  and  low-voiced  suavity  of  the 
Italian  noble.  But  the  principle  is  abused 
when,  as  in  the  "  Soliloquy  in  the  Spanish 
Cloister,"  the  harsh,  guttural  movement 
expresses  the  dogged,  unreasoning,  splen- 
etic malevolence  of  the  Spanish  Friar. 
Here  it  approaches  a  bastard  realism. 

In  numerous  cases  no  plea  of  dramatic 
propriety  can  be  pleaded  in  defence  of 
Browning's  violations  of  the  self-respect 
of  art.  But  a  distinction  should  be  main- 
tained between  those  defects  which  are 
meaningless,  and  those  irregularities 
which  serve  a  definite,  if  mistaken,  pur- 
pose. No  excuse  can  be  urged  for  the 
former.  The  justification  of  his  inten- 
tional breaches  of  the  laws  of  poetic  com- 
position, like  the  defence  of  obscurities 
which  arise  from  the  complexity,  rapidity, 
or  dramatic  presentation  of  his  thought, 
depends  upon  considerations  involved  in 
the  third  group  of  charges. 

Browning  did  not  subordinate  his  intel- 
lectual powers  to  the  purposes  of  his  art. 
If  he  possessed  the  artistic  conscience, 
he  often  suffered  its  supremacy  to  be 
usurped.  He  allowed  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect  to  become  an  independent  object 
of  interest,  and  gratified  to  excess,  and 
out  of  reason,  his  casuistry,  metaphysical 
subtlety,  and  analytical  skill.  The  use  of 
these  powers  gave  freshness,  breadth,  orig- 
inality, to  his  many-sided  assertion  of 
human  individuality.  Their  abuse  be* 
trayed  him  into  his  cardinal  defects.  It 
undermined  his  moral  sense,  so  that  he  is 
rather  a  religious,  than  a  moral,  poet.  It 
lured  him  to  select  subjects  in  which  fail- 
ure was  inevitable.  Such  compositions 
as  "  Mr.  Sludge  the  Medium "  display 
intellectual  gifts  of  the  highest  order ;  but 
no  stretch  of  the  term  can  class  them  as 
poetic.  They  are  thought  out  in  prose 
and  then  translated  into  verse.  They  miss 
the  essence  though  they  possess  the  form 
of  poetrv.  They  offer  no  scope  for  the 
transfusion  of  tne  intellect  with  feeling. 
Though  they  inspire  admiration  of  the 
poet's  cleverness,  they  produce  no  thrill 
of  sympathy.  The  same  preponderance 
of  intellect  over  heart  led  Browning  to 
ignore  the  difficulties  under  which  he 
himself  worked,  or  which  hindered  others 
in  pursuit  of  his  meaning.  Exulting  in 
his  power  of  tracing  the  devious  workings 


of  the  human  mind,  he  delighted  in  abnor- 
mal subjects,  and  lost  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  complications  his  sense  of  the  point 
where  artistic  sufficiency  is  attained.  Not 
content  to  explore,  he  must  also  exhaust, 
the  mysteries  of  human  nature.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  desire  to  be  true  to  the  per- 
sonality which  he  sought  to  present,  he 
assigned  to  his  characters  a  mass  of  men- 
tal or  verbal  gabble  and  garbage  without 
considering  whether  poetic  artists  are  jus- 
tified in  such  crudities.  The  same  abuse 
of  intellectual  strength  led  him  to'forget 
that  art  is  essentially  representative,  not 
reflective.  Instead  of  selecting  the  class 
of  feelings  or  thoughts  which  most  power- 
fully illustrated  his  subject,  he  dissipated 
his  force  by  endeavoring  to  crowd  into  his 
lines  the  whole  mass  of  impressions  to 
which  his  keenly  susceptible  nature  was 
alive. 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  dwell  upon 
the  faults  which  mar  the  work  of  one  of 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  century.  His 
poetic  gifts,  though  they  were,  in  our 
opinion,  unduly  stunted  by  his  speculative 
interests,  were  many  and  great.  His 
satire  was  keen,  but  never  cynical;  his 
humor  could  touch  the  whole  range  from 
pathos  to  the  pure  grotesque;  his  irony 
could  sting  as  well  as  smile.  Seen  at  his 
best,  passion,  ardor,  impulse,  burn  in  his 
lines,  and  kindle  into  flame  the  pregnant 
reflections,  acute  comments,  and  concen- 
trated wisdom  which  give  substance  to 
his  verse.  When  the  poetic  fire  has  laid 
firm  hold  upon  him,  it  becomes,  from  the 
mass  on  which  it  feeds,  no  mere  crackling 
of  the  thorns,  but  a  mighty  conflagration 
radiating  far  and  wide  its  vital  warmth. 
His  imaginative  power  transfigures  his 
realism.  His  color  is  broad  and  strong, 
his  wealth  of  imagery  copious  ;  he  scatters 
similes  with  the  prodigality  of  one  who 
thinks  in  images,  and  whose  vocabulary  is 
hieroglyphic.  He  had  a  power  of  obser- 
vation at  once  wide  and  microscopical,  an 
intense  enjoyment  of  life  combined  with 
remarkable  gifts  of  rich  illustration  and 
graphic  presentment,  dramatic  qualities 
which  in  their  own  direction  have  never 
been  rivalled,  faculties  of  thought  that 
were  at  once  rapid,  penetrating,  and 
trenchant.  But  as  the  essence  of  his  phil- 
osophical teaching  is  an  insistence  upon 
individuality,  so  the  strongest  impression 
left  by  his  poetry  is  an  abiding,  ever-pres- 
ent sense  of  the  robust,  substantial  per- 
sonality of  the  poet.  There  is  a  mind 
conscious  of  its  strength  and  rejoicing  in 
the  swiftness  of  its  movement,  —  a  tem- 
per full  of  courage,  manly,  sincere,  and 
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resolute, — a  sympathy  frank,  impartial, 
comprehensive,  —  a  tenderness  which  is 
passionate,  yet  tranquil  in  the  repose  of 
strength,  —  a  speech  direct,  animated, 
forcible,  coming  straight  from  the  man. 
The  whole  work  leaves  behind  it  the  sense 
of  health,  reality,  and  greatness.  Had  he 
illuminated  his  book  of  life  with  more 
common  traits  of  human  character,  had  he 
chosen  his  examples  from  more. ordinary 
types,  or  eschewed  the  dark  nooks  of  na- 
ture and  the  desert  places  of  the  past  for 
the  broad,  frequented  highways  of  life,  he 
would  have  doubled  and  trebled  his  influ- 
ence. He  can  never  become  a  popular 
poet  with  the  simple  as  well  as  the  learned. 
His  lines  will  not  pass  into  household 
words,  for  his  strength  lies  not  in  single 
stanzas  but  in  totality  of  impression.  Yet 
the  value  of  his  influence  can  never  be 
destroyed.  His  hopefulness  and  spiritual 
energy  were  alike  indomitable.  His  opti- 
mism was  not  facile.  Without  closing 
his  eyes  to  the  reality  of  evil,  he  still  could 
say:  — 

God's  in  His  heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world. 

The  wail  of  pain,  doubt,  or  despair,  is 
the  keynote  of  much  of  the  highest  poetry. 
Browning's  serene  confidence  robbed  him 
of  this  pathos.    But, 

If  precious  be  the  soul  of  man  to  man, 

it  is  this  very  faith  in  God  and  trust  in 
man  which  will  make  his  work  immortal. 


From  The  Gentleman*  s  Magazine. 
DR.  JOHN  COVEL'S  DIARY. 

In  the  year  1670  the  Rev.  John  Covel, 
fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  Majesty's 
ambassador,  Sir  Daniel  Harvey,  at  Con- 
stantinople. Previously  to  this  he  had 
distinguished  himself  at  his  college  for 
his  classical  learning,  and  four  years  after 
he  had  taken  his  degree,  in  1601,  he  was 
appointed  to  make  a  Latin  oration  in  the 
hall  of  Christ's  College,  to  commemorate 
the  happy  return  of  King  Charles  II.  to 
his  ancestral  throne.  Proofs  of  his  great 
learning  and  classical  knowledge  we  have 
before  us  on  every  page  of  his  volumi- 
nous diary,  which  reposes  now  in  the 
original  manuscript,  unprinted  and  unread, 
amongst  the  multitudinous  documents  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  here  proposed 
to  cull  abstracts  from  this  diary,  illustrat- 
ing the  travels  of  our  learned  divine,  and 
his  experiences  during  his  seven  years' 


stay  in  Turkey,  at  a  time  when  that  coun- 
try was  almost  at  the  zenith  of  its  power. 
Only  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  obser- 
vation and  the  great  display  of  classical 
learning  can  have  caused  this  diary  to 
remain  as  it  is  lost  to  the  world ;  it  is  Bris- 
tling with  incident  and  humor,  and  of 
exceeding  value  as  a  book  of  reference  to 
the  student  of  natural  history  and  antiqui- 
ties, and  the  records  of  state  ceremonies 
at  Constantinople  as  given  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness have,  of  course,  a  value  peculiarly 
their  own.  Evelyn,  in  his  diary,  calls 
him  "  Covel,  the  great  Oriental  traveller," 
and  having  thus  introduced  him  we  will 
now  let  him  speak  almost  entirely  for  him- 
self. 

Charles  II.  signed  his  passport  for  Con- 
stantinople on  May  13,  1670,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  Christ's  College  requiring  the 
authorities  there  to  dispense  with  the  rule 
of  residence  for  a  fellow,  so  that  he  might 
retain  the  fellowship  and  at  the  same  time 
act  as  chaplain  to  his  Majesty's  ambassa- 
dor. 

Dr.  Covel  was  ready  to  start  early  in 
September,  but  was  delayed  a  fortnight  at 
Deal  by  contrary  winds,  which  time  he 
occupied  in  minutely  discussing  the  merits 
of  shellfish  and  marine  botany,  doubtless 
so  wearying  the  readers  of  his  diary  that 
few  cared  to  wade  through  the  twenty 
pages  devoted  to  this  subject.  On  Sep- 
tember 21,  the  squadron  bound  for  the 
East  set  sail.  "  Seven  general  ships  for 
the  Levant  with  Captain  Robinson  of  the 
Greenwich  as  admiral  of  the  squadron," 
and  Dr.  Covel  was  on  the  London  Mer- 
chant, the  captain  of  which,  by  name  Hill, 
was,  according  to  our  traveller,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  fellow. 

After  weary  delays  at  Plymouth  the 
squadron  bid  adieu  to  the  Land's  End, 
and  had  by  this  time  swelled  to  "seventy- 
five  sail  in  company."  The  wind  was 
high,  and  "  our  freshmen  passengers  were 
all  in  a  miserable,  squeamish,  and  puking 
condition."  Dr.  Covel  was  anxious  to  be 
ill  and  get  it  over,  so  he  went  and  sat 
down  "in  the  captain's  round-house  on 
purpose  to  promote  that  design,  for  the 
higher  any  one  sit  within  the  ship  the 
motion  of  it  affects  him  the  more."  Sev- 
eral times  he  went  to  the  cook's  galley 
for  a  tankard  of  warm  beer,  and  each  time 
returned  to  the  round-house  to  let  it  take 
its  effect.  Then  he  went  down  to  walk 
on  the  deck,  took  a  dose  of  "  purle  royal, 
that  is  to  say,  sack  and  wormwood,  and  by 
noon  I  was  able  to  eat  and  drink  as  well 
as  any  one." 

September  29  the  squadron  was   be- 
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calmed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  there 
they  fell  in  with  a  Turkey  merchant,  home- 
ward bound,  which  told  them  wonderful 
stories  of  the  Algerine  pirates  they  had 
captured  and  the  prisoners  they  had  re- 
leased. They  exchanged  meals  with  the 
captain,  and,  says  Dr.  Covel,  "  when  we 
thus  treat  one  another,  if  the  weather  be 
fair,  and  will  permit  it,  we  seldom  fail  of 
some  merry  fellows  in  every  ship's  crew 
who  will  entertain  us  with  several  diver- 
sions, and  divers  sorts  of  odd  sports  and 
gambols;  sometimes  their  homely  drolls 
and  farces,  which  in  their  cramped  lan- 
guage they  nicknamed  '  interludes ; '  some- 
times they  dance  about  the  mainmast 
instead  of  a  maypole,  and  they  have 
a  variety  of  forecastle  songs,  ridiculous 
enough. 

On  October  12  they  were  in  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  and  the  sailors  of  those  days 
had  the  custom  to  demand  passage-money 
of  every  one  that  never  had  passed  the 
Straits  before,  and  those  that  refuse  to 
pay  "  they  seize  and  duck  down  from  the 
mainyard,  and  into  the  sea.  There  were 
several  that  chose  rather  to  be  so  plunged 
than  to  part  with  their  money ;  for  many 
that  could  swim  would  in  calm  weather 
for  a  small  reward  leap  from  the  mainyard 
and  into  the  sea;  but  they  always  took 
care  to  fall  straight  up  (endways)  upon 
their  feet,  with  their  legs  close  into  the 
sea ;  for  to  fall  otherwise  so  high  on  the 
water  (especially  upon  the  belly)  would 
bruise  or  spoil  a  man." 

Whilst  in  the  Straits  the  Pearl  fell  foul 
of  the  London  Merchant,  and  carried  off 
the  gallery  on  the  larboard  side,  but  with 
this  exception  they  reached  Malaga  with- 
out misadventure,  which  was  then  the 
great  halting-place  for  vessels  on  their 
voyage  to  and  from  the  East. 

Dr.  Covel  and  his  friends,  the  chaplains- 
elect  of  Smyrna  and  Aleppo,  went  on 
shore,  and  abode  in  the  house  of  one 
44  Signor  Carlos,  an  Irishman." 

The  three  divines  visited  with  intense 
interest  all  the  sights  of  the  place,  the 
churches  and  the  convents,  where  they 
always  entered  into  amicable  discussion 
with  the  monks  concerning  miracles  and 
other  perverse  doctrines  that  they  held. 
Signor  Carlos  was  their  guide  ana  inter- 
preter, and  amongst  other  places  of  inter- 
est he  took  them  to  visit  several  nunneries, 
where,  "  instead  of  dull,  mopish,  vapor'd 
women,  or  grave,  precise  matrons,  as  we 
expected,  we  found  as  pleasant,  bright, 
and  airy  ladies  as  ever  I  met  withal  else- 
where in  all  my  life.  Their  particular 
chat  is  not  worth  recording,  but  it  was  ex- 


tremely gentle,  merry,  and  diverting ;  we 
passed  for  captains  (I  suppose  our  inter- 
preter had  named  us  so).  ...  My  Lord 
Baltimore  had  there  a  daughter  in  one  of 
these  nunneries  which  we  saw ;  she  was 
but  a  girl,  and  placed  there  for  education, 
and,  undoubtedly,  setting  religion  aside, 
it  is  a  way  of  breeding  infinitely  beyond 
all  our  English  schools." 

At  the  hostelry,  which  Signor  Carlos 
kept,  Dr.  Covel  and  his  friends  found 
their  food  remarkably  good  and  cheap, 
but  at  night  they  had  severe  troubles. 
44  All  that  lay  on  twills  and  bedsteads  were 
sorely  bitten  with  little  bugs,  which  left 
hard  nobs  and  pimples  wherever  they 
seized."  Dr.  Covel  drew  his  mattress 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  was  tol- 
erably free.  His  natural  history  instincts 
were  keenly  aroused  by  the  study  of  these 
animals,  and  he  thus  discourses  :  "  These 
insects,  so  well  known  in  all  hot  countries 
(but  by  us  never  seen  before)  are  called 
chisnus  and  chinches,  and  in  Italian  cimici> 
from  the  Latin  cimex;  in  French  /«- 
naises.  They  are  shaped  much  like  a 
spider,  but  far  less,  with  six  legs,  and  a 
bottled  breech,  the  back  being  often  red- 
dish. One  of  our  comrades  catching  one 
in  the  night,  as  it  was  preying  upon  him, 
and  thinking  it  had  been  a  flea  (after  a 
slovenly  custom  which  he  had  got),  bit  it 
with  his  teeth,  thinking  so  to  kill  it ;  but 
the  abominable  stink  set  him  on  vomiting 
in  such  a  manner  as  be  verily  thought 
he  had  been  poisoned ;  which  made  me 
amazed  how  it  came  to  be  prescribed  in- 
wardly by  the  ancients  as  a  medicine 
against  fevers,  unless  it  was  that,  after  the 
Italian  proverb,  4one  devil  drives  out  an- 
other;' but,  perhaps,  in  wine  they  may  go 
down  whole,  and  not  prove  so  nauseous." 

The  Turkey  squadron  left  Malaga  on 
October  1 5,  and  when  they  were  off  Sar- 
dinia a  dispute  arose  between  the  admiral 
of  the  squadron  and  the  other  captains, 
about  going  to  Tunis  or  not.  The  ad- 
miral said  he  had  express  orders  to  go 
there,  and  the  other  captains  said  they  did 
not  believe  he  had,  and  wished  to  sail 
without  further  delay  for  their  destination. 
Dr.  Covel  and  his  friends  were  evidently 
keenly  anxious  to  go  to  Tunis,  and  were 
greatly  pleased  when  the  admiral  stuck 
to  his  point,  and  the  ships  were  turned 
towards  that  harbor.  On  the  day  after 
they  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Tunis,  Dr. 
Covel,  together  with  some  of  the  captains 
and  passengers,  hired  some  soldiers  as  a 
guard,  and  set  off  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  and  the  disquisition  our  learned 
traveller  gives  on  all  he  saw  during  this 
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day's  expedition,  and  all  he  knew  about 
Carthage,  is  excessively  voluminous.  Now 
and  then  he  departs  from  the  classical  and 
relates  incidents  of  the  way.    What  their 

guides  told  them  was  Dido's  tomb  they 
ecided  had  been  elephants'  stables,  and 
at  length,  when  wearied  with  sight-seeing, 
they  sat  down  to  rest  beneath  a  palm-tree, 
14  a  lady  of  the  desert  gave  us  cream,  milk, 
butter,  and  lots  of  luxuries."  The  cream 
had  in  it  hair  and  tar  which  made  one  of 
the  party  sick,  being  put  into  a  skin  with 
the  hairy  side,  tarred,  turned  in  after  the 
fashion  common  still  in  Spain.  "  The 
lady  of  the  desert "  was  exceedingly  pretty, 
and  Dr.  Covel  gave  her  half  a  gold  Vene- 
tian zecbin  to  hang  with  the  other  orna- 
ments in  her  hair. 

On  getting  back  to  their  ship  they  found 
that  the  admiral  and  the  English  consul 
at  Tunis  had  had  a  quarrel,  and  the  ad- 
miral decided  to  weigh  anchor  and  be  off 
that  very  evening  at  eleven,  by  reason  of 
which  decision  several  of  the  passengers 
who  had  gone  up  to  the  town  were  left 
behind,  and  poor  Dr.  Covel,  greatly  to  his 
disappointment,  never  saw  the  town  of 
Tunis. 

Hearing  that  a  fleet  of  Algerine  pirates 
was  about,  on  leaving  Tunis  the  squadron 
kept  very  close  together  as  they  sailed 
eastwards.  On  the  ninth  of  November 
there  were  seen  on  the  mast  tops  those 
mysterious  lights  so  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean during  electric  weather,  "which 
the  Italians  call  corpo  santo,  believing 
them  to  be  bodies  of  saints,  but  our  men 
would  hardly  be  persuaded  but  that  they 
were  some  hobgoblins,  or  fairies,  or  the 
enchanted  bodies  of  witches,  and  we  had 
many  a  fine  story  told  to  that  purpose." 
44 1  was  not  a  little  displeased  with  our 
men  who  were  on  the  watch  that  night, 
because  they  did  not  call  me,"  but  the  next 
night  they  appeared  again  and  Dr.  Covel 
was  called  to  see  them,  and  he  thus  de- 
scribes one :  "  it  seemed  a  dim  light  as  of 
a  flame,  shining  through  a  steam  or  smoke 
about  the  bigness  and  shape  of  an  ordinary 

egg" 

The  admiral  of  the  fleet  left  them  when 
they  were  in  sight  of  Crete,  as  he  was 
bound  elsewhere,  and  Captain  Wild,  of 
the  Mary  and  Martha,  was  appointed  ad- 
miral in  his  stead.  Before  leaving,  Cap- 
tain Robinson  came  to  say  good-bye,  "and 
after  two  hours'  stay,  he  went  off,  and  we 
gave  him  seven  guns,  the  last  three  with 
shot,  as  a  token  of  more  respect."  The 
squadron  still,  however,  numbered  seven 
ships,  and  shortly  after  the  admiral's  de- 
parture they   descried    another   fleet  of 


seven  sail  coming  towards  tbem,  and  they 
thought  that  it  must  be  the  Algerine 
pirates  without  a  doubt.  They  made  great 
preparations  for  defence,  and,  writes  Dr. 
Covel,  "it  was  pleasure  to  see  the  great 
alacrity  and  readiness,  1  may  say  the 
eagerness,  of  our  seamen  in  preparing  for 
the  dispute;  all  their  hammocks  were 
down  in  a  trice,  their  chests  and  lumber 
turned  out  into  the  boats,  or  stived  by,  the 
main  chains,  or  elsewhere  out  of  the  way. 
We  had  a  clear  ship  in  a  very  little  time, 
and  all  our  men  posted  in  their  several 
quarters,  and  rounds  of  powder  and  ball 
provided  for  every  gun." 

The  captain  asked  Dr.  Covel  and  the 
other  passengers  to  step  down  and  wait 
below  with  the  doctor  the  result  of  the 
encounter,  but  they  pluckily  refused  to  do 
any  such  thing,  and  were  rewarded  for 
their  bravery  by  soon  discovering  that  the 
ships  were  no  Algerine  pirates  at  all,  but 
French  cruisers  in  search  of  pirates,  with 
whom  they  exchanged  friendly  visits, 
"and  thus  our  scare  fight  passed  over 
without  any  blows.    My  curiosity  was  fully 

f  ratified  with  this  prelude  of  a  battle,  for 
believe  I  could  give  a  shrewd  guess  at 
all  the  rest,  and  that  I  then  thought  enough. 
Though,  indeed,  I  did  not  see  the  least 
sign  of  fear  or  want  of  courage  in  any 
one,  yet  I  suppose  all  of  us  were  well  sat- 
isfied and  pleased  to  sleep  that  night  in  a 
whole  skin." 

For  some  days  the  squadron  lay  be- 
calmed off  Cape  Malea,  close  to  an  island 
known  then  as  Cervi,  now  as  Elaphonis, 
a  bare  rock  between  Cythera  and  the  Mo- 
rea.  To  get  water  and  provisions,  and  to 
reconnoitre  the  island,  boats  were  sent,  on 
one  of  which  Dr.  Covel  went.  They  chose 
an  open  space  for  landing  for  fear  of  any 
ambuscade,  and  soon  an  old  Greek  came 
down  to  them  from  the  mountain  "  in  a 
poor  patched  habit,  in  a  thick,  coarse 
jacket,  a  woollen  shirt,  with  no  stockings 
nor  shoes,  but  only  some  pieces  of  raw 
hide  of  an  ox  or  bull,  and  were  laced  on 
the  soles  of  bis  feet  with  the  hair  side  in- 
ward, which  I  suppose  never  go  off  till 
time  and  rottenness  separate  them.  Old 
Hesiod  was  born  not  very  far  from  hence, 
and  I  thought  we  had  had  one  of  his  old 
acquaintance  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
come  to  us,  his  coat  and  socks  and  shirt 
being  exactly  in  his  Boeotian  fashion ;  he 
had  a  skull  cap  on,  the  border  of  which 
was  a  lambskin,  which  he  pulled  off  and 
came  boldly  to  us.  I  spoke  as  good  school 
Greek  to  him  as  I  could  in  our  pronuncia- 
tion, but  my  language  seemed  as  perfect 
gibberish  to  him  as  his  did  to  me." 
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A  Greek  sailor  acted  as  interpreter,  and 
after  the  old  man  bad  told  them  many  lies 
he  pretended  to  go  off  to  search  for  some 
food  for  them,  "  and  be  answered  all  along 
with  such  a  show  of  innocent  simplicity, 
as  we  were  much  pleased  with  him,  and  I 
gave  him  a  Tonbridge  knife  which  I  had 
in  my  pocket,  and  everyone  likewise  gave 
him  something,  which  he  received  with 
a  wonderful  submissive  reverence,  very 
grateful  of  our  kindness." 

Meanwhile  all  the  captains  and  lots  of 
the  crew  came  on  to  the  island,  and  Cap- 
tain Wild  told  them  a  yarn  of "  how  in  1604 
three  worthy  merchants  and  six  or  seven 
others  were  grapt  by  the  natives  at  this 
spot,  and  had  to  pay  sixteen  hundred  dol- 
lars; so  we  kept  in  little  bodies  by  the 
shore,  where  there  were  small  thickets  of 
juniper  and  myrtle  with  their  berries  ripe, 
and  we  had  excellent  sport  in  killing  field- 
fares and  thrushes.  After  a  while  two  or 
three  of  our  commanders  invited  us  to  a 
collation,  and  as  we  were  set  in  the  shade 
under  some  pieces  of  rocks,  we  saw  some 
of  our  men  strangling  up  the  mountain 
against  the  captain's  orders." 

Presently  some  shots  were  heard,  and 
41  we  saw  several  of  the  stragglers  posting 
down  in  wonderful  haste.  Then  they 
saw  men  with  cutlasse's  rushing  down,  ana 
"  the  rogues  from  the  thicket  were  so  many 
that  our  seamen  and  the  gentlemen  with 
them  threw  down  their  arms  and  took  to 
their  heels,  all  coming  down  without  their 
arms,  most  without  their  hats,  some  with 
but  a  piece  of  a  shoe ;  their  feet  and  legs 
being  battered  and  torn,  and  their  bodies 
bruised  with  rushing  through  the  shrubs, 
and  jumping  down  precipices." 

Four  of  the  seamen  were  captured  by 
the  rogues,  two  of  the  crew  of  the  Mary 
and  Martha,  one  of  the  Levant  Merchant, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  Thomas  and  Francis. 
This  last  they  had  slightly  wounded  on 
the  face,  and  left  him  bound  with  three 
rogues  to  guard  him;  but  being  a  stout 
fellow  he  broke  the  cords  with  which  his 
hands  were  bound,  knocked  down  the  three 
men  and  escaped.  But  the  other  three 
captives  were  not  so  fortunate.  Dr.  Covel 
and  his  friends  at  lunch,  who  had  witnessed 
this  scene,  immediately  rushed  to  the  res- 
cue; but  the  admiral  of  the  squadron 
called  them  back,  thinking  the  enemy 
were  too  numerous ;  so  the  rogues  made 
off  to  some  boats  they  had,  and  crossed 
over  to  the  mainland,  "and  with  our 
glasses  we  could  discover  our  poor  cap- 
tives amongst  them  bound." 

Then  they  all  returned  to  their  ships 
very  sad,  and  "after  some  little  conference 


with  all  the  captains,  we  jointly  agreed  to 
contribute  to  their  ransom,  and  every  one 
setting  down  their  good-will,  we  had  that 
night  subscribed  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  the  poorest  seaman  giving  some- 
thing." Next  morning  the  admiral  sent 
out  his  boat,  and  Dr.  Covel  went  in  that 
belonging  to  his  ship,  all  carrying  white 
flags  of  truce ;  they  rowed  all  round  the 
island  and  sought  all  over  it,  "but  not  one 
man  appeared  to  treat  with  us  or  to  take 
the  least  notice  of  us;  wherefore  the 
money  that  was  collected  was  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  consul  at  Smyrna,  and 
about  two  years  after  the  poor  slaves  were 
found  in  the  galleys  and  redeemed ;  though 
they  proved  most  ungrateful  wretches,  for 
I  heard  that  when  they  got  to  England 
they  offered  to  sue  their  captains  for  their 
wages,  which  they  pretended  was  due  to 
them  for  all  that  time." 

On  November  17  the  squadron  set  sail 
again,  and  passing  through  the  islands 
with  no  further  adventures,  they  reached 
Smyrna  on  the  twenty-fourth. 

On  the  thirtieth  Dr.  Covel  joined  a  cara- 
van of  twenty-three  on  a  visit  to  Ephesus, 
for,  says  he,  "this  road  is  very  dangerous 
by  reason  of  the  thieves  who  lurk  in  the 
thickets  and  dens  that  are  upon  it,  and 
many  bones  of  men  lie  scattered  upon  the 
ground."  Dr.  Covel  was  very  keen  to  pur- 
sue his  botanical  researches  on  this  jour- 
ney, for  "the  mountain  was  spread  with 
many  rare  plants  and  shrubs,  but  our  cara- 
van would  not  stay  one  half  minute  for  all 
the  curiosities  in  nature."  However,  at 
Ephesus  he  had  plenty  of  time  for  making 
a  close  examination  of  the  ruins,  and  again, 
as  at  Carthage,  he  fills  many  pages  of  his 
diary  with  a  learned  disquisition  on  all  he 
saw.  He  copied  all  the  inscriptions  that 
came  in  his  way,  and  made  elaborate  plans 
and  drawings  of  the  various  sites;  also 
visited  all  the  spots  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  Greek  superstition,  and  was  ex- 
cessively amused  at  the  story  related  to 
him  of  the  "  Cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers," 
which  says  how  seven  Christian  youths, 
in  the  reign  of  Decius,were  murdered  and 
buried  in  this  cave,  but  their  bodies  never 
decayed,  and  they  came  to  life  again  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  the  younger  Theodo- 
sius,  three  hundred  and  seventy  years 
afterwards.  Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  they 
were  somewhat  puzzled  at  all  they  saw, 
but  when  they  came  to  pay  for  some  pur- 
chases in  the  market  with  coins  of  Decius, 
they  were  had  up  and  put  in  prison.  How- 
ever, at  the  trial  they  proved  their  identity, 
and  the  heretics  who  disbelieved  in  the 
I  resurrection  were  converted. 
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The  squadron  did  not  leave  Smyrna  till 
December  24,  and  Dr.  Covel  passed  his 
leisure  time  in  shooting  in  the  swamps,  by 
reason  of  which  he  caught  an  ague  whicn 
kept  him  on  the  sick-list  till  their  arrival 
at  Constantinople  on  the  thirty-first,  a  Sat- 
urday, "and  next  day,  being  New  Year's 
day,  I  entered  upon  my  employment." 

uWhen  I  went  to  get  my  books  and 
other  things  on  shore  the  customers  ript 
open  my  trunks  and  boxes,  and  searched 
and  rifled  everything;  at  last  I  missed 
nothing  but  'Niceron's  Thaumaturgus,' 
which,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  was  filched 
from  me  by  one  who  was,  indeed,  called  a 
Christian,  but  had  not,  it  seems,  the  hon- 
esty of  a  common  Turk." 

Dr.  Covel's  account  of  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  for  six  years  and  more, 
is  of  especial  value  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view,  clearing  up  many  vexed 
questions  of  topography,  for  he  made  a 
minute  investigation  into  everything,  when 
the  Turks  had  only  carried  on  their  work 
of  destruction  for  two  instead  of  four  cen- 
turies. Unfortunately,  however,  for  us, 
his  diary  on  matters  connected  with  daily 
life  and  adventure  is  only  full  when  he 
went  for  a  journey,  but  out  of  its  lengthy 
pages  we  can  cull  many  points  which  are 
to  us  interesting,  as  showing  the  life  there 
over  two  hundred  years  ago.  Our  English 
"  factories,"  as  they  were  called,  were  at 
that  time  particularly  flourishing,  and  our 
colony  was  governed  by  the  ambassador's 
court,  under  very  liberal  capitulations 
granted  by  the  sultan.  Speaking  of  the 
then  common  custom  of  smuggling,  Dr. 
Covel  says  :  "  Now  as  to  these  matters,  I 
must  say  this  great  truth,  that  no  nation 
have  had  or  yet  hath,  so  general  a  reputa- 
tion amongst  them  for  right  down  honesty 
and  upright  dealing  as  all  our  worthy  En- 
glish factories  have." 

As  to  the  general  life  at  Constantinople, 
Dr.  Covell  speaks  of  it  with  great  content- 
ment. He  lived  with  Sir  Daniel  Harvey, 
our  ambassador,  their  table  was  furnished 
with  luxuries  both  from  the  East  and  from 
the  West,  and  "we  never  want  store  of 
the  noble  Smyrna  wine  to  excite  a  decent 
mirth ; "  "  no  city  for  that  matter  could  be 
more  convenient ; "  but  as  to  the  climate 
Dr.  Covel  did  not  like  it  at  all,  owing  to 
its  frequent  changes,  "which  sometimes 
may  surprise  the  careless  with  aguish  dis- 
tempers ;  insomuch  as  it  occasioned  this 
quibble  in  a  merry  old  gentleman  of  our 
factory,  that  this  city  was  the  In-constanti- 
nople."  His  chief  amusement  seems  to 
have  been  archaeological  investigations 
amongst  the   strange  alleys  and  quaint 


sights  of  Stamboul.  He  writes  pages  and 
pages  of  the  buildings  he  saw  there,  accu- 
rately describes  the  walls  as  they  were 
then,  and  relates  how  the  Seven  Towers 
were  a  state  prison  in  his  time.  "  Mon- 
sieur Beaujeu,  a  knight  of  Malta,  being 
taken  cruising,  was  kept  there  some  while, 
and  just  before  my  arrival  he  made  his 
escape."  Dr.  Covel  had  the  details  of 
this  direct  from  the  French  ambassador, 
but  he  appears  to  have  looked  upon  it  as 
a  distinct  misfortune  to  himself,  for  "  the 
governor  of  the  Seven  Towers  was  stran- 
gled, and  the  Turks  were  upon  this  acci- 
dent more  scrupulous,  and  all  my  time 
would  not  let  us,  or  any  other  foreigners, 
go  into  the  Seven  Towers  to  view  it." 

Dr.  Covel  took  especial  interest  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  was  a  constant  vis- 
itor at  the  house  of  the  patriarch  at  the 
Phanar. 

On  November  26,  1671,  Dr.  Covel  was 
at  the  consecration  of  a  new  patriarch, 
Dionysios,  Archbishop  of  Larissa,  and  his 
account  of  it  is  very  amusing.  It  would 
appear  that,  owing  to  jealousies  always 
inherent  in  the  Greeks,  one  faction  had 
succeeded  in  turning  out  the  patriarch 
Parthenios,  and  obtained  the  election  of 
Dionysios  in  bis  stead.  All  the  metropol- 
itans and  three  ex-patriarchs  assembled  to 
vote  in  the  sacristy,  and,  the  election  being 
over,  "out  came  the  three  patriarchs  with 
their  pastoral  staves  in  their  hands ;  they 
were  prettily  colored  like  your  gaudy  to- 
bacco pipes  with  four  globular  joints,  the 
cross  on  the  handle,  at  the  top  of  which 
were  two  serpents'  heads,  yellow  like 
gold." 

They  then  arranged  themselves  at  the 
new  patriarch's  side,  and  the  logothetes 
read  the  declaration  from  the  pulpit, 
denouncing  the  ex-patriarcb  Parthenios, 
"wherein  he  made  him  the  veriest  rogue 
in  the  world,  calling  him  dutfkfoc  Kaxovpyoc 
Tdv  datftovuv  dovtog,  and  at  the  end  called 
him  '  thrice  accursed,'  whereat  the  metro- 
politans, wagging  their  hand,  cried  out, 
4  Let  him  be  accursed.'  The  French  am- 
bassador, and  we  Franks,  and  many 
Greeks  could  not  but  smile,  and  my  dra- 
goman told  me  that  if  this  one  be  turned 
out,  and  Parthenios  restored,  the  other 
faction  will  anathematize  him."  The  cere- 
mony was  concluded  with  salutations  and 
mass,  after  which  a  metropolitan  preached 
from  the  text,  Matthew  v.  8,  "  And  com- 
ing  to  speak  of  Parthenios,  he  compared 
him  to  Lucifer  and  the  bad  Angels." 

Dr.  Covel's  position  as  chaplain  to  the 
ambassador  gave  him  insight  into  many 
curious  things,  and  a  rare  opportunity  of 
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seeing  the  sights  of  the  town  to  the  best 
advantage.  On  one  occasion,  lying  on  the 
ambassador's  table,  he  was  much  amused 
to  see  a  letter  from  the  sultan  addressed 
to  his  Majesty  Charles  II.  thus  :  — 

"  To  the  glorious  amongst  the  Princes 
and  great  Lords  of  Jesus,  the  supreme 
judge  of  the  nation  of  the  Messiah,  and 
governor  of  all  the  Nazarene  affairs,  Lord 
of  honor  and  greatness  and  respect,  who 
is  solicitous  of  honor,  Charles  the  Second, 
King  of  England,  whose  end  God  conclude 
with  all  happiness  and  grandeur.'9 

Charles  II.  directed  nis  reply,  "  To  the 
most  High  and  Mighty  Emperor,  Sultan, 
Mahometan  Chief,  Lord  and  Commander 
of  the  Mussulman  Kingdom,  sole  and  su- 
preme Monarch  of  the  Eastern  Empire." 

In  the  year  1674  Sir  Daniel  Harvey 
died,  and  Dr.  Covel  was  sent  to  Smyrna 
on  the  ship  Dagger,  with  the  body  of  his 
lord,  to  transfer  it  to  a  merchantship 
bound  for  England.  He  thus  describes 
this  melancholy  event:  "On  April  10  I 
put  my  dear  Lord  Harvey's  body  on  board 
the  Centurion.  The  great  cabin  was 
hanged,  and  the  floor  covered  with  mourn- 
ing; round  about  were  fastened  scutch- 
eons, and  the  steerage  was  hanged  like- 
wise. My  lord's  body  was  taken  off  the 
Dagger  into  the  Centurion  longboat,  and 
then  covered  with  a  rich  velvet  pall,  bor- 
dered with  white  sarcenet  and  satin.  At 
the  head  of  the  corpse  was  fixed  my  lord's 
achievement  in  a  square  frame  standing 
on  one  of  the  corners.  At  the  head  of 
the  boat  were  his  six  trumpeters  and  his 
drummer.  The  Advice's  longboat  towed 
it  forward,  and  in  it  were  his  six  trum- 
peters and  his  drummer,  all  sounding  a 
dead  march  as  it  went  forward  in  a  round. 
The  consul's  (Mr.  Ricauri  boat  followed, 
after  that  many  of  the  factory  in  other 
boats.  At  its  reception  into  the  Centurion, 
there  were  three  volleys  of  small  shot  and 
thirty  guns  fired.  The  Advice  fired  twen- 
ty-eight. All  the  general  ships  and  others 
in  port  fired  some  twelve,  some  fourteen, 
some  sixteen  guns.  The  body  was  put 
down  into  the  hold,  and  a  cenotaph  stood 
in  the  great  cabin  covered  with  the  pall. 
The  great  scutcheon  was  displayed  at  the 
head.  Six  great  tapers  were  burning  by, 
in  six  great  silver  candlesticks.  1  dis- 
tributed forty  dollars  amongst  the  officers 
of  the  Centurion,  and  sent  a  cask  of  nine- 
teen metres  of  wine  amongst  the  sea- 
men." 

Before  going  on  shore  Dr.  Covel  and 
the  mourners  liad  a  very  good  meal,  and 
were  "  right  civilly  treated,  by  the  officers 
of  the  Centurion.    The  consul  brought 


several  flagons  of  good  Smyrna  wine,  Mr. 
Temple  brought  twenty  flagons,  as  well  as 
**  several  fresh  provisions,  and  the  next 
day  Dr.  Covel  returned  to  Constantinople 
on  the  Mary  and  Martha,  and  stopped  at 
Tenedos  on  the  way. 

Of  daily  life  in  Constantinople  Dr.  Covel 
does  not  tell  us  much.  Whenever  he 
sees  a  curious  sight  or  religious  function 
he  jots  it  down.  For  instance,  it  pleased 
him  much  to  see  the  superior  of  a  monas- 
tery, Demetrios  by  name,  on  Easter  day, 
wash  the  feet  of  twelve  of  the  fraternity, 
and  all  the  Turkish  sights  he  saw  to  great 
advantage.  "  The  Turks  at  Bafram,  and 
at  all  victories,  and  at  the  births  of  the 
princes,  make  great  mirth.  It  happened 
that  the  sultana  was  delivered  of  a  sec- 
ond son  this  Ramazan,  so  the  mirth  was 
put  off  till  the  Ba'iram,  and  then  it  was 
doubled.  All  were  mad  for  three  nights 
and  three  days;  every  shop  open,  and 
dressed  up  with  lamps,  flowers,  etc.  Many 
candle  machines  with  pretty  figures,  pup- 
pet plays,  dances,  etc.,  but  the  janizzaries' 
chambers  were  the  finest  sight." 

By  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  Dr. 
Covel's  diary  is  that  which  minutely  re- 
lates a  journey  which  he  took  with  his 
new  lord,  Sir  James  Finch,  to  Adrianople, 
to  present  his  credentials  to  the  sultan, 
Mohamed  IV.,  who  at  that  time  was  hold- 
ing his  court  there,  and  unusual  festivities 
were  taking  place. 

On  May  2,  1675,  "  uP°n  a  Sunday,  after 
morning  prayer  and  a  sermon,  we  set  out, 
being  about  a  hundred  horsemen.  My 
lord  and  Sir  Thomas  Baines  rode  in  a 
kind  of  double  horse  litter,  used  by  the 
great  men  in  Turkey,  drawn  by  four  mules 
covered  with  fine  wrought  cloth."  This 
conveyance,  Dr.  Covel  tells  us,  being 
translated,  may  be  called  a  "running 
seat."  Four  muleteers  were  in  attendance, 
and  two  *•  fire-carriers,"  namely,  two  men 
who  went  in  advance,  each  holding  a  great 
staff  with  an  iron  at  the  end  "like  our 
beacons,"  into  which  at  night  time  they 
put  firwood  torches.  These  they  always 
put  up  before  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  the  ambassador  slept,  or  before  his 
tent,  and  said  a  prayer  "  for  my  lord  signor, 
the  ambassador,  and  all  the  company,  par- 
ticularly naming  every  one,  the  treasurer, 
the  secretary,  papas  or  chaplain,  drago- 
man, etc."  "  My  lord  had  also  a  coach 
which  went  by  empty  with  six  horses, 
postillions,  trappings,  etc  The  dragoman 
had  his  coach  and  four.  I  among  the  rest 
was  appointed  to  have  a  coach  and  three 
to  carry  my  clothes  and  other  baggage,  as 
likewise  1  had  my  servant  and  a  groom  to 
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look  after  my  horses.  There  were  sixty 
of  these  wagon  coaches  in  all." 

As  he  went  along  in  his  coach  and  three 
Dr.  Covel  imagined  that  he  was  driving 
in  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient 
triga^  and  he  made  minute  observations 
all  along  the  route  as  to  ruins,  botany,  the 
state  of  the  country,  etc.  His  account  of 
the  roads  and  bridges  is  very  interesting, 
proving,  as  it  does,  the  retrograde  policy 
of  the  Turks  during  the  succeeding  two 
hundred  years.  He  tells  us  that  he  gives 
detailed  accounts  of  these  "  that  you  may 
see  the  Turks  are  neither  niggards  nor 
fools,  in  their  public  works,  for  I  assure 
you  I  never  saw  stronger  work  than 
among  them,  and  some  things  are  as  fine 
and  neat  as  we  can  possibly  show."  He 
further  explains  that  much  of  this  excel- 
lent system  of  public  works  was  due  to 
the  energy  of  Mahomet  Vizierarem,  who 
lies  buried  in  the  mosque  of  Eyoub  at 
Constantinople.  "It  is  reported  of  him 
that  he  repaired  all  the  public  bridges  in 
the  Turk's  territory  from  Adrianople  unto 
the  bounds  of  Persia,  and  built  as  many 
mosques  and  khans  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year,  and  by  this  means  continued  to 
be  vizier  for  the  exceeding  long  time  of 
forty  years." 

"In  Turkey,"  says  Dr.  Covel,  "you 
must  take  vour  quilt,  or  lay  on  the  bare 
ground,  ana  you  must  take  your  provisions, 
or  live  upon  parley  and  chopped  straw  with 
your  horses."  The  company  in  question 
always  fared  exceedingly  well,  for  "  being 
so  many  we  had  a  man  who  always  went 
before  to  every  stage  and  bought  in  mut- 
tons, beefs,  veals,  and  the  like,  what  he 
could." 

At  the  first  stage,  Ponte  Piccolo,  "  my 
lord  and  all  us  that  belonged  to  his  court " 
were  lodged  at  a  Turkish  college,  built 
by  Sultan  Solyman  for  the  education  of 
twenty  students,  "  and  they,  according  to 
their  statutes,  at  night  came  and  brought 
us  two  or  three  great  platters  of  their  pot- 
tage made  of  rice  and  onions,  etc.,  and  for 
every  one  a  loaf  of  their  bread.  Any  great 
personage  passing  that  way  may  lodge 
there,  and  cannot  be  denied  neither  room, 
nor  this  entertainment;  they  get  well  by 
it,  for  at  parting  every  great  man  leaves 
some  charity  to  them,  as  we  also  did." 

At  Selibria  they  left  the  coast-line  and 
struck  inland,  entering  "into  a  plain 
'champion9  country,  scarce  a  tree  to  be 
seen,  by  which  you  may  imagine  what 
brave  hunting  and  hawking  the  grand 
signor  hath  here." 

At  one  place  they  tarried,  named  Tcbor- 
lou,  Dr.  Covel  notifies  to  us  one  of  the 


points  which,  by  being  aggravated  during 
the  lapse  of  years,  has  ended  in  the  ruin 
of  most  of  the  provincial  Turkish  towns. 
"  Here  there  were  once  four  hundred 
Greek  families,  now  shrunk  to  little  over 
forty ;  yet  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  same 
haratch  (poll  tax)  and  other  duties,  for  the 
grand  signor's  lead  cannot  sink;  he  will 
lose  nothing  of  what  once  is  settled  to 
him,  which  comes  to  one  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  just  as  they  did  before,  which 
makes  the  poor  creatures  yearly  break 
and  run  away." 

A  very  grand  reception  awaited  them  at 
Adrianople.  Six  miles  from  the  city,  at 
"  the  page's  fountain,"  they  were  met  by 
all  the  French  and  Dutch  who  belonged 
to  Pera,  and  had  come  to  Adrianople  to 
join  in  the  festivities,  and  see  the  sights. 
The  grand  signor  sent  twelve  of  his  own 
horses,  beautifully  caparisoned,  for  the 
English  ambassador  and  his  suite.  "I 
left  my  own,"  says  Dr.  Covel,  "  and  took 
one  of  them  whose  bridle,  saddle,  great 
stirrups,  breast-plate,  buttock-cloth,  etc., 
were  all  of  beaten  gold  and  silver,  or  else 
most  richly  embroidered  ...  my  lord's 
horse's  furniture  was  set  out  with  jewels 
and  pearls  most  gloriously." 

At  the  city  gate  they  were  met  by  two 
court  officials  in  cloth  of  gold  and  silver, 
with  rich  furs,  mounted  on  horses  with 
furniture  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  sev- 
enty attendants.  The  first  street  they 
passed  through  was  lined  with  janizzaries, 
and  then  "  we  were  conducted  with  all  this 
train  to  a  house  appointed  for  my  lord's 
lodging,  and  that  street  had  janizzaries 
likewise  on  both  sides.  There  the  Turks 
and  strangers  left  us.  The  house  we  first 
were  allotted  was  the  damn'd'est,  con- 
founded place  that  ever  mortal  man  was 
put  in.  It  was  a  Jew's  house,  not  half  big 
enough  for  my  lord's  family  ;  a  mere  nest 
of  fleas,  and  bugs,  and  rats,  and  mice,  and 
stench,  surrounded  with  kennels  of  nasty, 
beastly  Jews.     We  made  shift  that  night" 

Sir  James  Finch  sent  a  message  at  once 
to  the  grand  vizier,  who  saw  that  the  En- 
glish ambassador  and  his  suite  were  more 
suitably  lodged  ;  and  next  day  Sir  James 
had  an  interview  with  the  grand  vizier, 
and  lodged  with  him  his  messages  and 
papers  from  the  king  of  England. 

Adrianople  just  then  was  very  gay,  all 
the  European  courts  had  "residents" 
there ;  and  the  resident  of  Germany, 
Count  Kingsberg,  was  Dr.  Covel's  espe- 
cial friend.  Accordingly  he  and  Sir  James 
Finch  determined  to  ask  him  a  question 
which  had  vexed  them  much  of  late.  "  We 
had  been  informed  by  a  worthy  gentleman 
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that  at  Tokay,  in  Hungary,  the  vines 
(which  make  the  best  wine  in  the  world, 
if  you  believe  the  Council  of  Trent)  very 
often  bear  grapes  with  stones  in  them  of 
massy  gold,"  "  He  confirmed  it  to  be  very 
true ;  but  in  a  more  modest  way  than  we 
heard  it  recounted  before :  to  wit,  that  the 
wine  is  very  heavy,  and  sometimes  here 
and  there  will  certainly  be  found  in  the 
grapes  a  stone  of  pure  gold* as  he  himself 
was  presented  with  two  or  three  such 
grapes ;  for  it  seems  they  can  know  which 
are  such  grapes  before  they  break  them. 
Discoursing  the  point,  he  defended  the 
possibility  of  it,  asking  how  pearls  are 
found  in  oysters,  or  little  chalk  stones  in 
gouty  men's  hands." 

One  of  the  chief  ceremonies  at  which 
Dr.  Covel  was  present,  and  to  a  minute 
description  of  which  he  devotes  many 
closely  written  pages  of  his  diary,  was  the 
circumcision  of  Prince  Mustapha,  and  at 
all  the  attendant  festivities  special  atten- 
tion was  shown  to  the  English  ambassador 
and  his  suite.  "You  can  imagine  what 
strange,  prodigious  civility  all  Franks 
found  everywhere  at  these  festivals.  .  •  . 
I  have  been  twenty  times  myself  carried 
in  to  see  the  sights,  when  all  Turks  have 
been  sent  away.  They  took  the  greatest 
pride  that  we  should  see,  and  at  least  seem 
to  admire  everything.  I  have  been  many 
times  very,  very  near  the  grand  signor 
myself  with  my  hat  and  in  my  hair,  both 
of  which  they  nate  like  the  devil." 

The  court  at  Adrianople  at  this  time 
indulged  in  all  manner  of  festivities  and 
rejoicings;  hawking  parties  were  held  in 
the  neighboring  •*  champion  country,"  and 
at  all  these  the  English  visitors  were  hand- 
somely entertained.  But,  as  the  summer 
heats  intensified,  a  great  visitation  of  the 
plague  devastated  the  town,  and  during  all 
this  time  Dr.  Covel  and  the  ambassador 
remained  near  Adrianople.  They  first  of 
all  retired  to  a  little  village  about  half  a 
mile  out  of  the  town ;  aad  then  the  plague 
came  there  too,  and  they  retired  to  their 
tents.  Dr.  Covel,  who  must  have  had 
plenty  of  experience  of  this  malady  in 
England,  seems  to  have  treated  it  with  a 
light  heart,  and  daily  to  have  gone  into  the 
infected  city.  He  thus  describes  their 
life :  "  I  assure  you  that  there  is  no  pre- 
servative  like  a  merry  heart  and  a  drain  of 
the  bottle.  We  lost  our  baker  and  three 
more  of  our  servants,  but  the  rest  escaped 
—  blessed  be  God !  There  was  not  a  man 
of  us  but  was  amongst  plaguy  people 
daily.  Count  Bacareschir  came  and  dined 
with  my  lord,  and  drank  with  us  with  a 
plague  sore  upon  him,  of  which  be  died 


next  morni ng.  I  thought  no  more  of  meet- 
ing a  dead  corpse  than  a  dead  cat,  some- 
times as  many  as  twenty  in  a  morning, 
when  I  went  to  Mr.  North's  house." 

They  occupied  themselves  during  this 
period  in  making  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Adrianople;  and  Dr.  Covel 
has  much  to  say  about  the  superstitions 
and  folk-lore  of  the  people,  who  wore 
charms  and  amulets,  "  wolves'  teeth,  frogs' 
legs,  etc.,  set  in  silver  round  their  necks ; " 
and  at  one  place  where  they  stopped  be 
says :  "  Our  janizzary  chanced  to  catch  a 
bat ;  he  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  borrow- 
ing a  zechin  from  me  (the  ceremony  must 
be  done  with  gold,  or  it  is  not  worth  a  far- 
thingX  he  cut  the  throat  of  it  therewith, 
pronouncing  the  name  of  God  and  other 
conceits;  he  saved  every  drop  of  the 
blood  in  cotton  and  kept  it  as  a  most 
divine  thing;  by  this  he  said  he  could 
make  friends  with  any  one,  love  in  woman, 
in  fine,  preserve  himself  and  us  from  all 
evil."  On  the  day  following  they  were 
caught  in  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  and  the 
lightning  struck  the  ground  close  to  them  ; 
"and  all  the  world  will  not  persuade  that 
fellow  but  that  the  blood  of  his  bat  pre- 
served us." 

On  July  27th,  Sir  James  Finch  was 
granted  an  audience  with  his  Majesty 
Sultan  Mahomed  IV.,  which  interesting 
ceremony  Dr.  Covel  describes  minutely. 
At  break  of  day  two  messengers  came  to 
their  tents  to  fetch  them  to  the  palace; 
"  and  we  may  have  as  many  attendants  by 
paying  a  zecchin  a-piece."  Sir  James 
Finch  was  satisfied  with  the  modest  num- 
ber of  fifty. 

At  the  entrance  to.  the  palace  they  were 
received  by  the  head  pasha.  **  This  man 
walked  with  a  great  silver  staff  in  his  band 
(as  big  as  the  Cambridge  beadle's)  before 
my  lord,  to  show  him  where  to  make  bis 
reverence."  Marching  thus  through  files 
of  janizzaries  they  came  to  the  divan, 
where  the  seats  and  benches  and  floor 
were  covered  with  embroidered  silk,  and 
where  the  great  pashas  were  all  assembled 
—  the  secretary  pasha  to  write  down  the 
orders,  and  the  grand  vizier.  "  Above 
him  was  a  lattice,  and,  as  we  guessed,  the 
sultana  was  there."  Many  other  pashas 
sat  round  the  divan,  and  several  men  of  the 
law.  The  divan  was  eight  or  nine  yards 
square,  and  "  my  lord  was  placed  in  one 
corner  with  his  two  dragomans,  and  all  we 
stood  with  our  backs  to  the  court.  We 
might  turn  sideways  to  look  out,  but  one 
or  two  turning  their  backs  to  the  vizier 
were  reprehended  as  guilty  of  too  much 
rudeness." 
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As  soon  as  they  were  all  settled  in  their 
places,  three  hundred  and  twenty  purses 
of  money  were  brought  in  and  laid  in 
thirty-two  heaps  upon  the  floor  before  the 
vizier,  each  purse  being  of  the  value  of 
live  hundred  dollars.  "  You  must  know," 
says  Dr.  Covel,  "  that  the  janizzaries  and 
soldiers  about  the  court  are  paid  once  a 
month  in  this  manner  before  the  vizier 
and  the  divan ;  but  now  the  pay-day  was 
put  off  till  my  lord's  audience,  it  being  a 
thing  usually  done  at  all  ambassador's 
audiences,  merely  for  to  show  the  gran- 
deur and  glory  of  the  empire," 

After  the  payment  of  the  janizzaries, 
basins  and  towels  were  brought  in  and  the 
ambassador  and  his  suite  were  washed 
prior  to  partaking  of  a  meal,  at  which  Dr. 
Covel  sat  at  a  little  table  with  my  lord's 
secretary,  Mr.  Cook,  and  the  rest  of  the 
merchants  dined  in  the  outer  room,  with 
the  rest  of  the  establishment  after  the 
divan  had  been  served.  "  All  the  tables 
were  served  alike,  with  twenty  dishes  of 
meat  set  on  at  a  time,  and  scarcely  was  it 
tasted  than  it  was  removed."  Dr.  Covel 
gives  a  list  of  the  dishes,  and,  "about 
naif-way  of  this  horse  feast  we  watered 
with  a  hearty  draught  of  excellent  lemon 
.sherbet,  which  was  brought  in  a  large 
fioger-bowl." 

lifter  this  meal  they  were  again  washed 
and  then  invested  with  caftans  prior  to 
being  introduced  into  the  august  presence 
in  the  Seraglio.  Then  they  sat  and  waited 
patiently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
until  Sir  James  got  his  summons  to  at- 
tend. All  the  suite,  including  Dr.  Covel, 
accompanied  him  to  the  outer  door,  and 
five  were  appointed  to  go  in.  The  poor 
doctor  here  had  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment, for  he  was  not  one  of  the  lucky  five 
and  had  to  stop  outside,  "  although  my 
lord  promised  me  before  that  I  should  in- 
fallibly be  one  that  should  go  in.  For  my 
own  part  I  repined  not  at  all,  for  I  have 
seen  the  grand  signor  again  and  again, 
and  those  that  did  go  in  can  only  say  they 
did  so ;  for  as  to  anything  they  saw  then, 
the  devil  of  any  the  least  account  could 
they  give." 

Mr.  North,  Mr.  Hyet,  and  the  chancel- 
lor were  sent  out  almost  immediately  they 
had  been  in,  and  had  made  a  grovelling 
obeisance  on  the  ground  before  the  sultan. 
In  fact,  Dr.  Covel,  in  a  quaint  fashion  of 
his  own,  calculated  that  thev  were  only 
in  the  presence  for  "48  of  my  pulses, 
which  is  not  above  half  a  minute.  •  .  •  My 
lord  stayed  after  them  about  200  of  my 
pulses."  After  our  ambassador  had  read 
a  short  speech,  the  secretary  gave  King 
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Charles's  letter  to  the  dragoman,  the  dra- 
goman gave  it  to  the  grand  vizier,  and  the 
grand  vizier  "  laid  it  by  the  grand  signor's 
right  hand,  upon  his  bolster,  who  cast  a 
kind  of  scornful  eye  towards  it,  .  .  .  and 
so,  without  one  word  or  compliment  pass- 
ing, they  were  all  led  out  again.  This 
my  lord  told  me  himself,  and  his  secretary 
and  the  dragoman  confirmed  it." 

Dr.  Covel  questioned  the  ambassador 
closely  as  to  wnat  he  saw.  "  And  my  lord 
told  me  that  the  grand  signor  was  set 
leaning  upon  a  bed,  and  had  put  on  a  most 
severe,  terrible,  stately  look;  the  bed  had 
four  posts  like  ours,  but  whether  with 
or  without  curtains,  valences,  etc.,  like 
ours,  is  not  said.  The  counterpane  was 
of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  and  flow- 
ered with  pearls,  and  round  the  edges 
went  eight  rows  of  the  same,  all  as  big 
and  as  fair  as  ever  he  saw  in  a  necklace. 
The  floor  was  crimson  satin,  embroidered 
likewise,  and  wrought  with  gold  wire." 
But  Dr.  Covel,  after  relating  all  the  am- 
bassador told  him  of  the  impression  that 
the  sultan's  dress  made  on  him,  the  jew- 
elled chest,  and  the  gorgeous  appearance 
of  the  room,  ill-naturedly  adds :  "  But  I 
question  much  whether  my  lord  could 
make  out  these  particulars." 

On  August  10  Dr.  Covel  describes  a 
visit  which  he,  in  company  with  the  am- 
bassador, paid  to  the  mufti,*  whom  he  thus 
quaintly  describes.  "  He  was  a  swarthy 
man,  yet  with  a  good-natured  countenance, 
his  beard  somewhat  grey  (being  above 
fifty-four  years  old,  as  is  commonly  said), 
the  left  corner  something  longer  than  the 
other ;  a  full  eye ;  a  lean,  discreet  nose ; 
well-fashioned  mouth  and  teeth ;  his  fore- 
head of  a  middle  height;  serene  brow; 
cheeks  inclining  to  leanness,  but  no  ways 
a  mortified  look." 

During  all  these  visits  the  plague  was 
at  its  height,  "and  several,  I  assure  you, 
came  amongst  us  with  plague  sores  run- 
ning upon  them,  and  once  at  the  vizier's 
there  was  a  fellow  gave  me  a  dish  of 
coffee,  who  had  then  about  him  two  filthy 
sores,  and  after  he  had  served  us  with 
coffee,  by  chance  talking  with  some  of  our 
merchants,  told  them  that  he  had  lost 
three  children  the  week  before,  and  that 
he  had  been  sick  unto  death,  but  now  his 
swellings  were  broke  he  was  much  better. 
The  Turks  use  no  other  antidote  against 
the  plague  than  a  multitude  of  issues." 

About  this  time  there  visited  Adrianople 
a  great  Turkish  preacher,  whose  influence 
over  the  people,  Dr.  Covell  tells  us,  was 
"  more  than  a  pope."  His  name  was  Vani 
Effendi,  and  Dr.  Covel  describes  him  as 
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"  a  hunchbacked  old  coxcomb  with  crabbed 
countenance."  Sir  Thomas  Baines  appar- 
ently took  great  delight  in  this  man  and 
had  many  interviews  with  him  and  reli- 
gious controversies.  On  one  occasion  Sir 
Thomas  asked  Vani  whether  women  would 
be  in  Paradise?  to  which  the  preacher 
replied :  "  They  shall  have  many  there  of 
those  which  were  here,  and  who  lived  well 
and  virtuously  according  to  their  law,  and 
besides  God  will  create  many  others ;  but 
of  the  two  sorts,  those  that  go  from  hence 
will  be  the  better,  because  their  obedience 
hath  already  been  tried  and  proved.  He 
said  that  wicked  men  commonly  drew 
their  wives  down  to  Hell  with  them,  yet 
if  the  wife  be  virtuous,  she  may  go  to 
Heaven." 

On  September  6  our  ambassador  re- 
ceived the  capitulation  from  the  sultan 
renewed,  and  having  settled  all  his  busi- 
ness satisfactorily  be  prepared  to  return 
to  Constantinople  with  his  suite.  On  the 
nineteenth  they  started  back,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  capital  they  found  the  plague  just 
as  bad  there.  •*  Upon  the  death  of  the 
footboy  in  our  house,  my  lord  and  Sir 
Thomas  with  four  servants  withdrew  to  a 
house  out  of  town,  and  I  and  some  gentle- 
men from  Smyrna  went  to  Broussa." 
Here  Dr.  Covel  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  city,  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  Ottoman  sultans  before  the  capture 
of  Adrianople ;  also  of  the  mineral  baths 
there,  and  of  his  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Olympus,  which  rises  just  behind 
the  town,  "  and  certainly,"  he  adds,  ••  I 
should  have  been  highly  pleased  with  my 
voyage  had  not  a  sad  accident  embittered 
all  to  me.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Cody,  my  dear  friend,  fell  sick  of  a  high 
fever  which  we  feared  was  the  plague ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  left  me  and 
my  man  alone  with  him,  and  after  thirteen 
days  he  died  there,"  and  then  Dr.  Covel, 
having  buried  him  in  the  Armenian 
Church  at  Broussa,  went  for  a  little  tour 
to  some  neighboring  towns  prior  to  return- 
ing to  his  post  at  Constantinople. 

The  following  year,  1676,  is  not  marked 
by  any  special  event  in  Dr.  Covers  diary 
except  a  visit  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  year  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  he  made  an  interesting  tour  to  Nico- 
media,  Nicaea,  and  other  places,  where  he 
found  many  things  which  delighted  bis 
archaeological  soul.  On  his  return  from 
there  he  stopped  on  the  islands  now  known 
as  Princes  Islands.  In  the  monastery  on 
Cbalki  be  stayed  some  time  and  there  saw 
the  tomb  "  of  our  first  English  ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Edward  Barton.     He  lies  buried 


here  without  the  outer  gate  to  the  right 
hand.  His  arras  are  rudely  done,  but  I 
take  them  to  be  three  stags'  heads  above. 
It  was  cut  by  a  Turk ;  thence  came  all  the 
mistakes  in  the  writing,  and  at  the  bottom 
are  three  cypresses,  which  are  commonly 
put  on  the  Turk's  tombs."  Sir  Edward 
Barton,  our  first  ambassador  to  the  Porte, 
was  sent  out  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  hav- 
ing died  at  Constantinople  he  was  buried 
on  Princes  Island.  April  2,  1667,  was  a 
day  of  great  rejoicing  for  Dr.  Covet  *•  This 
day  in  the  year  1638  I  was  born  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  being  Monday,  and 
it  pleased  me  to  see  so  many  things  meet 
this  day,  whereby  I  may  reckon  it  my  sec- 
ond birth.  Just  at  two  o'clock  Antonio 
called  us  to  go  to  'the  Alloy:  This  day 
I  left  Stamboul,  which  for  many  reasons  I 
may  well  liken  to  the  prison  of  my  moth- 
er's belly." 

When  tbey  were  on  their  ship  the  grand 
vizier  came  on  board  to  bid  Sir  James 
Finch  and  his  suite  adieu,  accompanied 
by  all  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Constan- 
tinople, bringing  with  them  many  valuable 
presents.  On  this  return  journey  Dr.  Covel 
visited  many  interesting  places  and  gives 
an  account  of  many  things  he  saw.  They 
stopped  a  few  days  at  Tenedos  and  then 
at  Mount  Athos.  Dr.  Covel  gives  us  a 
full  and  interesting  account  of  all  the  mon- 
asteries thereon,  and  after  stopping  at 
Lemnos,  Chios,  and  Mitylene,  tbey  left 
the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  set  sail  for 
Italy.  They  visited  Naples,  Florence, 
Venice,  Padua  (where  the  doctor  had  to 
get  a  dispensation  to  eat  meat  in  Lent)» 
Milan,  and  travelling  through  Switzerland 
and  France  they  reached  London  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1678.  Dr.  Covel  makes 
some  quaint  comparisons  between  London 
and  what  he  had  seen  abroad,  but  a  note 
appended  to  the  fly-leaf  of  the  diary  is 
certainly  most  interesting  to  us  now. 
This  entry  is  as  follows :  — 

44  February  12,  1679, was  Black  Sunday, 
so  dark  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  for  about 
half  an  hour,  as  candles  were  lighted  in 
most  churches  in  London ;  it  is  thought  it 
came  partly  from  a  misty,  thick  air,  partly 
from  a  very  black,  thick  cloud,  which, 
being  low,  hindered  in  the  third  place  the 
smoke  to  rise  high,  which  increased  the 
thickness  of  the  air.  I  am  informed  the 
like  hath  been  often  before.  Mr.  Standish 
was  lighted  home  with  a  torch  about  three 
in  the  afternoon." 

Dr.  Covel  now  settles  down  again  in 
England,  and  we  have  from  his  pen  sev- 
eral works  on  gardening  and  fruit  trees, 
which  account  for  the  rather  wearisome 
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botanical  treatises  dispersed  through  his 
diary.  He  was  made  Lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge,  and  in  his  latter  days 
he  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  The  Interpreter 
of  Words  and  Terms;"  this  work  was 
proclaimed  and  ordered  to  be  destroyed, 
for,  says  the  proclamation,  "it  is  in  some 
points  very  derogatory  to  the  supreme 
power  of  this  crown,"  and  this  unfortunate 
termination  to  Dr.  Covel's  magnum  opus 
provided  Mr.  Disraeli  the  elder  with  a 
chapter  in  his  work  on  the  misfortunes  of 
authors. 

This  misfortune  could  not  have  weighed 
very  heavily  on  his  mind,  for  he  lived, 
as  many  another  college  don  has  done, 
who  is  fond  of  "a  drain  at  ye  bottle,"  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-rive. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
POOR  MRS.  CARRINGTON. 

The  boy's  letter  has  taken  me  back  ten 
years.  His  strange  confession  has  brought 
the  scent  of  the  hay  and  the  babble  of  the 
brook  into  my  dingy  Temple  chambers. 
The  dust  from  my  books  makes  me  sneeze, 
the  sultry  sky  seems  lower,  the  brown  river 
is  muddier  and  heavier,  the  trees  in  the 
Embankment  garden  are  black  and  shriv- 
elled with  the  smoke  and  the  heat.  Lon- 
don in  August  is  not  so  pleasant  as  I 
fancied  ;  I  would  like  to  be  in  Devonshire, 
in  the  little  ragged  street  of  Lippieford,or 
on  the  little  bridge  by  the  vicarage,  watch- 
ing the  limpid  Lip  pie  glide  beneath  my 
feet.  The  Lipple  is  so  different  from  the 
Thames.  It  is  an  idle  little  vagrant  of  a 
stream,  with  no  work  to  do  —  for  turning 
a  mossy  mill-wheel  once  in  five  miles  is 
not  labor  —  so  it  is  no  credit  to  it  that  it 
keeps  itself  cleaner  and  brighter  than  the 
poor  old  hard-working  Londoner.  If  I 
were  at  Lippleford  I  could  answer  that 
letter  from  Master  Frank,  ray  cousin,  easily 
enough.  Some  things  may  be  said  so 
easily  that  are  so  hard  to  write.  I  would 
give  him  a  good  talking  to  —  a  "good 
jaw,"  he  would  call  it.  But  a  man  of  the 
world  of  thirty  is  privileged  to  jaw  a  callow 
youth  of  eighteen  occasionally ;  and  if  ever 
my  ardent  cousin  wanted  a  wholesome 
"  jawing,"  he  wants  it  now. 

It  is  five  years  since  I  was  at  Lipple- 
ford; and  what  Lippleford  was  then,  it 
must  be  now.  It  never  changes,  or  has 
changed,  for  better  or  worse,  in  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  Even  the  railway  has  avoided 
it.    Trade  it  has  none,  and  the  hand  of  the 
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speculative  builder  has  never  set  its  brutal 
mark  on  its  face.  I  lived  for  four  years 
with  my  Uncle  Peyton  at  Lippleford 
House,  which  is  known  only  as  "the 
House."  The  house  is  on  a  hill,  and  its 
wooded  slopes  run  down  into  the  sparkling 
stream.  The  Lipple,  which  is  only  spoken 
of  in  these  parts  as  "the  river,"  whatever 
the  Ordnance  Survey  may  choose  to  call 
it,  after  tumbling  and  brawling  down  from 
the  purple  uplands  in  the  distance,  con- 
sents to  glide  in  a  tranquil  leisure  over  its 
shallow  bed  of  brown  rock  and  shining 
weeds  by  the  time  it  reaches  us.  On  one 
side  of  its  narrow  course  are  the  long 
laurel  walk  and  dense  shrubberies  of  "  the 
House  ; "  on  the  other,  the  flat  meadows 
of  Rogers's  farm,  and  the  smooth  lawns 
of  the  grey-stoned  vicarage.  Then  it  turns 
and  dives  under  the  arch  of  the  vicarage 
bridge,  and  washes  the  fringe  of  the  little 
village,  and  begins  to  bubble  and  rush 
once  more  in  its  race  towards  the  Eze.  It 
seems  as  though  it  was  yesterday  that  I 
was  reading  for  the  'Varsity  in  my  uncle's 
hospitable  home.  I  remember  it  all  so 
well  —  the  straggling  street,  with  the  old 
slate-roofed  church  at  the  head  of  it,  the 
infant  school  opposite,  the  drinking  foun- 
tain, where  all  might  drink,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
rington,  the  vicar's  young  wife.  That  is, 
she  was  young  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
when  he  brought  her  home  from  the  out- 
of-the- world  corner  of  Cornwall,  where  I 
believe  he  found  her.  A  tall  slip  of  a  girl, 
with  large  dark  eyes,  hair  as  black  as  soot, 
a  mouth  a  little  too  broad  for  an  artist's 
ideal,  and  a  full,  calm  chin  which  gave  a 
look  of  composure  to  the  face,  rather  un- 
common in  so  youthful  a  maiden.  "  Much 
too  young  for  a  country  parson's  wife," 
said  Frank's  mother,  who  never  utters  an 
unkind  word  of  anything  that  breathes. 
"  Much  too  pretty  to  make  a  good  wife  for 
a  man  nearly  three  times  her  age,"  said 
others  of  the  snarling  brigade.  Say  she 
was  nineteen  then —  well,  that  was  nearly 
fourteen  years  ago  —  she  must  be  almost 
thirty-five.  Lord,  how  old  it  all  makes 
one  feel !  But  how  should  one  answer 
such  an  effusion  as  this  ? 

"Dear  Old  George,  —  You  know 
what  to  expect  when  I  write  to  you  —  it 
means  that  I  have  something  to  tell  con- 
cerning myself  which  can  be  of  absolutely 
no  interest  to  any  one  but  myself.  You 
shall  not  be  disappointed ;  the  present  case 
shall  prove  no  exception  to  the  rule.  I  am 
bursting  to  confide  in  some  good  friend  — 
I  am  pining  for  want  of  a  friend's  advice. 
And  where  should  I  turn  but  to  you,  who 
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have  borne  with  my  egotistical  wailings, 
and  lightened  them  with  your  sympathy, 
any  time  since  I  learned  to  spoil  paper 
with  ink  ?  I  am  big  with  the  burden  of 
my  confession,  and  yet  hardly  know  how 
to  begin.    At  the  beginning,  I  suppose. 

"Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Carrington, 
the  vicar's  wife  ?  But  of  course  you  must. 
Who  that  had  once  seen  her  could  forget 
that  sweet,  sad  face?  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  write;  but  I  fear  I  am  in  love 
with  Mrs.  Carrington.  You  know  that  it 
is  not  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight,  for  I 
seem  to  have  known  her  all  ray  life,  or  the 
best  part  of  it.  I  remember  how  I  used 
to  watch  her  walking  among  the  flowers 
on  the  lawn  —  the  brightest  flower  there 
—  from  the  vicar's  study  window  when  I 
was  being  prepared  for  confirmation.  I 
don't  think  you  were  there  the  morning  I 
rode  Jack,  my  old  pony,  into  the  vicarage 
paddock  and  tried  to  make  him  jump  the 
whattle  hurdles.  He  would  not  jump  at 
first,  and  they  all  came  out  and  watched 
me ;  then,  when  he  did  scrape  over  them, 
I  fell  off,  of  course,  and  cut  my  forehead. 
And  she  ran  and  bound  up  the  cut  with 
her  dear  little  lace  handkerchief.  Well,  I 
have  not  got  that  little  handkerchief  to 
this  day.  I  would  give  a  world  now  to 
have  kept  it  then.  But  they,  the  servants, 
had  it  washed  and  ironed,  and  sent  it  back. 
And,  oh,  my  cousin,  I  burn  and  tingle  to 
the  tips  of  my  ears  as  I  write  the  hateful 
words —  I  believe  that  on  her  first  visit  to 
the  house,  /  believe  I  sat  on  her  lap  / 

"But  this  is  idle  digression.  This  is 
how  it  came  about.  The  people  decided 
not  to  go  abroad  this  summer,  and  I  prom- 
ised to  spend  most  of  the  long  vacation  at 
home.  It  was  fearfully  hot  at  the  time 
they  were  getting  in  the  hay  —  too  hot  to 
do  anything  but  laze,  and  I  lounged  and 
lolled  about  all  the  day  long  in  a  silk  shirt 
and  flannels.  I  was  too  lazy  sometimes 
even  to  change  them  for  dinner.  One 
never-to-be-forgotten  afternoon  I  was  sit- 
ting alone  on  the  seat  in  the  cool  shadow 
of  the  laurel  walk,  pretending  to  read. 
Over  the  river,  among  the  roses  and  lilies 
in  front  of  the  white  windows  and  holland 
blinds  of  the  vicarage,  Mrs.  Carrington 
was  slowly  pacing  up  and  down  with  a 
book  in  her  hand.  She  was  dressed  in 
white  —  a  delicious  cool  white  muslin,  or 
some  other  stuff  like  it  whose  name  I 
know  not  —  with  a  scarlet  sunshade,  a 
spot  of  glorious  color  in  the  dazzling  sun- 
light. And  I  watched  her  *  pass  like  a 
light,'  her  black  shadow  gliding  across 
the  white  house  front.  I  tried  to  read, 
but  could  not ;  I  walked  up  and  down  a 
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little  while  too;  I  came  back  again,  and 
my  eyes  would  wander  over  the  dancing 
water  to  the  vicarage  lawn ;  and  then  I 
made  the  first  step  down  the  easy  descent. 
With  my  book  in  my  pocket,  I  let  myself 
out  of  the  shrubbery  gate,  sauntered  over 
the  bridge,  and  rang  the  vicarage  bell. 
Was  I  drawn  there  as  the  spell-bound 
bird  is  drawn  by  the  serpent  ?  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  honestly  say  I  was.    Satan  finds 

—  you  know  what  I  was  idle  and  lonely, 
and  I  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  walk  by 
her  side  among  the  lilies  and  roses.  Surely 
an  innocent  and  pastoral  ambition,  yet  I 
knew  there  was  wrong  in  it.  The  vicar 
was  out  —  I  knew  he  was  before  I  asked 

—  but  Mrs*  Carrington  would  do  as  well. 
I  had  come  to  borrow  a  book  —  *  Bunker's 
book  on  "  Man's  Noblest  Friend,  the 
Horse." '  I  thought  I  had  seen  it  on  the 
study  bookshelf.  We  looked  for  it  to- 
gether, we  searched  high  and  low,  but 
could  not  find  it.  Cousin,  it  was  a  base 
lie.  I  had  never  seen  Bunker's  book; 
I  had  never  heard  of  it  —  it  does  not 
exist.  Was  it  not  a  mean  and  pitiful 
invention  ? 

"  Then  we  strolled  out  into  the  garden, 
through  the  flowers  and  along  the  river's 
bank  talking  a  little  all  the  way.  I  don't 
think  I  had  ever  talked  to  ner  before. 
The  sweet-smelling  hay  was  all  stacked  in 
the  meadow  beyond  the  orchard,  and  the 
faint  hum  of  the  laborers'  voices  in  Rog- 
ers's fields  was  wafted  to  us  on  the  per- 
fume-laden summer  air.  We  talked  about 
poetry,  and  she  asked  how  my  writing  was 
going  on.  Then  I  offered  to  read  her 
something  out  of  my  book —  it  was  Ten- 
nyson —  and  we  sat  on  a  great  mound  of 
hay  in  the  shade  of  an  apple-tree ;  she  on 
a  huge  truss,  I  at  her  feet.  I  don't  think 
1  can  ever  have  looked  at  her  before. 
Her  great,  dreamy,  lustrous  eyes  burned 
mine  up  when  they  met;  her  beautiful 
black  hair  under  her  plain  straw  hat 
shaded  and  veiled  them  when  she  looked 
down  — but  I  need  not  describe  her  to 
you.  But  her  white  dress  and  marble 
white  skin  made  an  island  of  coolness  in 
the  yellow  sea  of  heat.  Have  you  ever 
remarked  the  irresistible  fascination  of 
people  who  contrive  to  be  and  look  cool 
when  all  around  is  parched  and  burnt? 
So  I  read  a  little,  and  looked  a  lot. 

44  And  now,  my  cousin,  *  a  strange  thing 
happened,'  to  quote  from  the  modern  mas- 
ter. Suddenly,  from  the  wrinkled  boll  of 
the  grey  old  apple-tree,  a  great  speckled 
lizard  shot  out  into  the  sun  and  glided 
toward  us,  then  turned  and  disappeared 
again.    It  was  the  largest  lizard  1  have 
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ever  seen ;  and  she,  in  her  fright,  took  it 
for  a  snake,  and  nearly  fainted  with  hor- 
ror. She  did  give  one  little  terrified 
scream,  and  fell  into  my  arms.  The  lizard 
had  vanished,  her  black  hair  was  in  my 
eyes,  her  cool  face  had  touched  mine ;  be- 
fore I  realized  what  I  was  doing,  I  bad 
rained  a  dozen  burning  kisses  on  the  face 
so  close  to  mine.  Before  she  bad  time  to 
resist  this  —  my  gross  outrage  on  the 
conventionalities  of  society  — we  were 
startled,  that  is,  I  was  startled,  by  the 
sound  of  that  good  old  man's  voice  in  the 
garden,  calling  for  his  wife.  Somehow  a 
most  profane  thought  surged  up  in  my 
brain ;  I  thought  of  the  beautiful  fable  of 
Genesis.  Had  we  two  not  seen  the  ser- 
pent ?  We  had  tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  good  and  evil,  and  I  was  ashamed, 
and  afraid  of  the  voice,  and  would  have 
liked  to  hide  in  the  hay,  or  behind  the 
apple-tree,  or  anywhere  out  of  sight.  One 
on  each  side  of  the  gentle  vicar,  we  walked 
back  to  the  house,  I  repeating  my  desire 
for  *  Bunker's  book  on  the  Noblest  Friend 
of  Man.'  But  even  as  I  spoke,  my  eye 
was  caught  by  a  little  wisp  of  yellow  hay 
amongst  the  darkness  of  her  hair,  and  my 
tongue  stammered  and  tripped. 

44  Write  to  me,  cousin;  tell  me  what  to 
do.  Am  I  to  run  away  from  the  fire  that 
may  burn  me?  I  cannot.  I  am  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  a  mesh  of  her  jetty  hair. 
Tell  me  how  to  cut  the  toils  ?  " 

It  is  true  what  he  says  ;  he  has  confided 
all  his  little  troubles  and  worries  to  me 
ever  since  he  lost  a  confidante  in  the  death 
of  his  old  nurse.  We  have  always  been 
friends,  despite  the  disparity  of  years ; 
but  what  should  I  say  to  such  a  letter  ?  A 
nonsensical,  sentimental,  girlish  farrago  of 
the  wildest  rubbish.  This  comes  of  their 
wanting  to  make  the  boy  a  poet  or  writer. 
I  was  against  it  from  the  first.  What 
should  be  do  with  writing?  Left  his  own 
master  by  his  late  indulgent  father  — 
more  than  independent  in  means  —  with 
all  the  wide  world  before  him  and  every- 
where to  choose  from,  what  should  such  a 
one  do  with  the  ink-slinger's  trade  ?  Better 
make  him  a  crossing-sweeper,  as  I  told 
them.  Have  not  I  gone  through  it  all 
myself?  Why,  I  have  written  for  every 
respectable  publication  in  Great  Britain, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  downwards, 
and  in  none  of  them.  I  know  the  disap- 
pointments of  such  a  morbid  craving.  I 
have  a  two-foot  drawer  full  of  dirty  manu- 
scripts, and  I  believe  half  the  fellows  in 
this  set  could  say  as  much.  Every  grow- 
ing lad  must  pass  through  his  first  grand 
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passion,  just  as  he  has  had  the  measles, 
and  will  have  to  cut  his  wisdom  teeth.  I 
should  think  nothing  of  the  matter  of  his 
letter ;  it  is  the  method  that  is  disquieting. 
With  a  head,  and  not  a  particularly  strong 
one,  stuffed  full  as  an  egg  with  his  poetry 
and  romance,  I  fear  that  Frank's  love 
measles  may  prove  a  graver  affair  than 
with  most  of  us.  Yet  what  is  the  physi- 
cian's duty  ?  To  stand  by  and  watch  the 
case,  stimulating  exhausted  nature  at  the 
proper  time.  As  Frank's  moral  physician, 
I  suppose  I  had  better  stand  by.  Only 
extreme  cases  render  drastic  measures 
advisable.  Somehow,  I  think,  putting 
conceit  aside,  that  if  I  wanted  to  do  so, 
I  could  cure  him.  Shall  I  answer  the 
baby's  letter  ?  No,  my  medicine  shall  be 
silence. 

Another  monstrous  scribble  from  Frank. 
Hang  him !  If  he  goes  on  like  this,  he 
will  drive  me  to  desperation.  I  shall  have 
to  pack  my  traps  and  set  forth  for  the 
west  country.  Already  his  idle  prattle  has 
put  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  dry-as-dust 
researches.  The  young  viper  is  making 
me  feel  like  a  caged  bird.  My  chambers 
stifle  me  after  one  of  his  bombs  has  crashed 
into  them,  and  I  have  to  go  out  on  to  the 
Embankment  and  walk  it  off.  This  is  the 
latest  from  the  scene  of  action :  — 

44  George,  —  I  made  a  solemn  vow  that 
afternoon  not  to  cross  the  running  water 
for  a  month.  Well,  I  broke  my  solemn 
vow  next  day.  I  would  not  venture  into 
temptation,  so  I  shunned  the  laurel  walk, 
and  wandered  disconsolately  up-stream  in- 
stead of  down  by  the  vicarage.  It  was  no 
good  —  fate  is  stronger  than  us.  She  was 
walking  along  the  path  through  Rogers's 
fields  —  I  suppose  the  hay-gatherers,  who 
had  moved  to  the  vicar's  field  and  were 
carting  the  hay,  had  driven  her  up-stream 
for  solitude  —  and  she  beckoned  to  me 
and  came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
whispered  that  she  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
seriously,  and  blow  me  up.  What  would 
you  have  done?  —  supposing  that  you 
were  ever  in  such  a  position, listening  to 
such  an  invitation,  which  I  don't  believe 
for  an  instant  you  ever  were.  You  always 
were  such  a  sober,  grave,  steady  old  rock. 
/  flew  back  to  the  old  punt,  launched  forth 
on  the  full  stream  of  temptation,  and, 
avoiding  several  shipwrecks  over  the 
treacherous  boulders,  clambered  back  into 
paradise. 

44  She  talked  seriously,  like  an  angel, 
and  she  tried  to  be  angry.  Yet  —  it  is 
horrible  presumption  to  say  so,  or  to  think 
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80 — I  believe  she  had  been  thinking 
about  roe  all  night ;  her  face  was  so  pale 
and  sad,  and  I  believe  she  cares  for  me 
more  than  she  ought.  We  walked  and 
talked  for  ever  so  Ions,  right  through  the 
fields  to  the  lane,  and  she  made  me  promise 
on  my  honor  as  a  gentleman  never  to 
offend  again  ;  and  I  shattered  my  gentle- 
manly honor  in  the  next  field.  As  we  were 
leaning  on  the  stile,  looking  down  into  the 
lane,  Dickey  Dornton  came  by  on  that 
long-legged  weed  of  his  —  I  hate  the 
shuffling  brute  —  it  does  not  walk  like  a 
horse,  it  creeps  like  some  silent  cat. 
^Dickey  took  off  his  hat,  but  he  looked 
awfully  surprised,  and  he  made  a  curious, 
long-drawn  whistle,  and  then  shuffled  away 
at  a  trot.  The  long  note  of  that  whistle 
struck  chill  on  my  ear.  Heavens !  can  he 
suspect?  It  would  be  too  dreadful.  Let 
me  know  what  you  think  about  it. 

"We  sauntered  back  to  the  apple-tree 
—  I  know  but  one  apple-tree  now  —  and 
I  showed  her  a  cleft  in  it,  where  some  bird 
had  built  last  spring.  And  I  said  what  a 
pillar-box  it  would  make,  and  went  down 
on  my  knees  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her 
blue  print  frock  —  I  don't  like  her  blue  as 
well  as  the  white  dress ;  the  white  smells 
of  new-mown  hay,  not  of  castor  oil  —  and 
prayed  her  to  write  to  me  now  and  again, 
if  only  to  tell  me  that  she  does  not  hate 
me,  and  to  put  her  dainty  letters  into  the 
cleft  in  the  tree.  And  what  do  you  think 
she  said  ?  That  she  was  afraid  of  the  tree 
because  the  great  lizard  lived  there.  But 
I  told  her  that  the  lizard  was  a  friend,  and 
that  my  right  hand  might  wither  off  at  the 
wrist  if  ever  again  I  injured  one  of  his 
scaly  tribe.  And  she  shook  her  head  and 
said,  'No,  no,  no,'  but  a  voice  within  me 
whispered,  •  Yes,  yes,  yes,'  —  that  she 
would  write  to  me.  So  in  the  dusk  of  the 
summer  nights,  and  the  grey  twilight  of 
the  summer  morning,  I  creep  across  the 
sleepy  brook,  and  steal  through  the  dewy 
meadows  to  my  own,  own  post-office.  The 
punt  has  not  had  so  much  work  to  do  for 
years,  for  she  writes  to  me  every  night, 
though  I  see  her  every  day;  and  some- 
times I  wait  for  her  when  she  is  bound  for 
the  tree,  and  I  have "  to  look  another  way 
while  she  slips  her  letter  into  the  cleft. 
Such  delightful  little  letters  they  are  — 
the  fresh  outpourings  of  a  heart  that  has 
never  known  what  love  is.  She  says  it  is 
very  foolish,  and  I  suppose  it  is ;  yet,  I 
think,  if  her  letters  be  foolish,  they  are  so 
tender  and  guileless  that  no  great  wrong 
Can  linger  in  those  perfumed  pages.  I 
•wear  that  there  is  no  word  or  thought 
ever  written  by  her  that  I  might  not  iboi 
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my  mother  or  my  sister,  if— if  she  were 
not  the  vicar's  wife  ! 

"  I  have  been  to  church  three  Sundays 
running,  and  the  mater  is  so  pleased  about 
it  that  1  feel  the  basest  villain  that  ever 
stepped.  If  she  only  knew  all,  would  she 
be  pleased  then  ?  Would  she  be  pleased 
to  read  my  thoughts  during  the  long, 
drowsy  service?  The  vicarage  pew  is 
just  ahead  of  ours;  and  bow  glad  I  am 
that  she  is  not  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of 
a  wheezy  harmonium.  And  standing,  or 
sitting,  or  kneeling,  I  watch  her  greedily, 
and  I  am  sure  she  knows  and  feels  it. 
From  my  seat  at  the  end  of  the  pew  I  can 
see  her  kneeling  figure,  from  the  tiny 
black  lace  bonnet  that  sits  like  a  butterfly 
on  the  ebony  coronet  of  her  hair  to  the 
white  soles  of  her  little  buff  shoes.  And 
I  think,  as  my  eyes  gloat  on  the  white 
marble  of  her  bent  neck,  and  the  blue 
shadow  of  the  updrawn  hair,  that  she  has 
lain  in  my  arms  and  her  pale  cheek  has 
felt  the  fever  of  my  burning  lips.  If  for  a 
moment  of  time  my  eyes  wander  away 
from  the  vicarage  pew,  they  are  fascinated 
and  held  by  the  honest  upturned  face  of 
her  husband.  The  crimson  and  purple 
light  from  the  rose  window  flickers  across 
the  polished  surface  of  his  baldness,  and 
I  cannot  look  away.  I  follow  him  to  the 
brass  eagle,  and  the  meek  assertiveness 
of  bis  kind  voice,  when  he  announces, 
'Here  endeth  the  first  lesson,'  as  who 
should  say, '  Is  there  any  gentleman  here 
who  will  deny  that  fact? 'drives  a  knife 
into  my  heart.  I  think  of  his  steadfast, 
upright  life,  his  fatherly  devotion  to  his 
wife,  his  unwearying  gentleness  when,  in 
the  dingy  study,  he  struggled  and  grappled 
with  my  stubborn  density,  as  I  learnt  my 
duty  towards  my  neighbor  and  the  dread 
table  of  commandments,  and  I  tremble  at 
myself  and  my  impious  thoughts.  And 
later  on,  at  a  particular  portion  of  the  ser- 
vice, when  the  priest  stands  at  the  altar 
steps  and  hurls  out  a  certain  clause  which 
—  which  you  are  never  likely  to  break 
through,  old  man  —  my  temples  throb  and 
my  pulses  beat  with  a  guilty  thrill.  But 
is  it  a  thrill  of  remorse  or  rapture  ? 

"  Why  don't  you  help  me  ?  Why  are 
you  silent  ?  With  the  dawn  of  every  day 
my  once  white  soul  grows  blacker  and 
blacker.  I  am  wading  neck-deep  in  sin  ; 
I  stretch  out  my  arms  towards  you,  from  a 
black  sea  of  iniquity  ;  and  you  are  silent 
My  cousin,  is  it  well  ?" 

Merciful  pcv.  what  a  letter!  I  can 
do  no  more  wt»<  i  r^%  Jthas  made  roe 
tramp  up  an4  tl  i  room  till  the  per- 
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s  pi  ration  rolls  off  my  forehead.  J  must 
have  air,  I  must  go  out  and  walk,  miles 
upon  miles,  anywhere  to  get  the  taste  of 
his  sickly  sentimentality  off  my  palate. 
Oh,  poetry,  poetry,  you  have  much  to 
answer  for.  The  editorial  idiot  that  first 
put  my  poor  cousin's  trashy  rhymes  into 
the  Poet's  Corner  of  the  local  paper  had 
better  have  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Do 
I  think  him  foolish?  Do  I  think  it  all 
very  wrong?  Do  I  think  him  a  raving 
lunatic?  Can  the  boy's  brain  be  soften- 
ing? Frank  used  to  be  such  a  sensible, 
hard-beaded  youngster ;  and  I  fancied  that 
his  budding  intellect  had  been  strength- 
ened and  tempered  by  a  constant  contact 
with  such  a  worldly  wise  cynic  as  myself. 
I  should  be  sad  indeed  to  watch  the  heavy 
pall  of  madness  creeping  over  and  obscur- 
ing the  light  of  that  fresh  young  brain. 
Yet  there  are  passages  in  this  last  produc- 
tion that  almost  point  to  madness.  They 
say  that  an  overweening  vanity  and  ab- 
normal conceit  are  among  the  nrst  signs 
of  incipient  mental  trouble.  And  surely 
a  conceit,  monstrous  and  incredible, 
breathes  in  every  line  of  the  paper.  1 
could  pass  his  infatuation,  his  belief  that 
the  woman  is  in  love  with  him.  But  to 
suppose  for  an  instant,  that  a  man  of  my 
age,  who  has  lived  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
earth,  met  and  communed  with  every  civ- 
ilized race  in  the  world,  should  never  have 
awakened  a  spark  of  affection  in  a  wom- 
an's breast,  surely  surpasses  the  folly  of 
childhood.  He  knows,  for  I  have  told 
him,  that  only  striplings  boast  of  these 
things.  But  to  imagine  that  the  man  who 
is  silent  must  of  necessity  have  no  history 
to  tell,  is  worse  than  puerile  ;  to  my  mind 
it  savors  of  insanity. 

There  are  other  passages  in  his  letter 
that  are  dark  to  me,  but  that  is  from  an- 
other reason.  Bah  1  why  should  I  bother 
myself  about  the  voung  maniac?  Yet  I 
do,  partly  for  his  dead  father's  sake,  who 
was  my  truest  friend,  and  who  charged  me 
to  befriend  his  child ;  and  partly,  too,  be- 
cause I  love  the  boy.  Why  cannot  he 
wander  at  will  in  his  fool's  paradise,  and 
tumble  out  of  it,  like  the  rest  of  his  kind, 
the  better  for  the  shaking,  without  ram- 
ming and  cramming  his  fulsome  ecstacies 
down  my  unoffending  throat  ?  What  ad- 
vice can  I  give  him  except  that  which 
would  mangle  and  crush  him  into  pow- 
der ?  Once  more  the  physician  holds  his 
hand.  But  if  he  dare  to  write  to  me  again, 
why  then  he  shall  feel  the  surgeon's  knife. 
He  shall  have  what  he  is  asking  for.  I 
will  break  through  one  of  the  rules  of  my 
life  (for  it  is  a  precept  with  me  never  to 
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write  what  can  be  spoken),  and  write  him 
such  an  answer  as  he  little  expects.  For 
I  will  not  leave  London  aad  my  work  for 
twenty  thousand  lovesick  boys.  Forbear, 
Master  Frank,  or  you  shall  get  the  straight* 
est  knock-down  blow  you  are  ever  likely 
to  receive  in  this  life. 

He  has  not  forborne.  He  has  dared  to 
write  to  me  again.    Here  it  is:  — 

*•  Why  don't  you  write  to  me,  George  ? 
Has  your  once  kind  heart  turned  to  stone  ? 
It  is  a  month  to-day  since  that  fatal  after- 
noon when  I  saw  her  walking  on  the 
smooth  lawns  across  the  river.  In  that 
short  month  I  have  lived  longer  than  all 
the  rest  of  my  life,  and  now  feel  older  than 
I  did  four  weeks  ago  by  centuries  on  cen- 
turies. Passion  ages  one  so  much  quicker 
than  the  flight  of  years.  She  has  told  me 
all  the  story  of  ber  life.  I  may  not  turn 
that  sacred  page  to  any  prying  eye.  But 
a  little  of  its  substance  I  can  unfold  to 
you.  She  has  never  loved  before.  From 
very  weariness  of  spirit  she  exchanged, 
when  still  a  heedless  child,  the  sad  monot- 
ony of  a  life  that  was  stifling  her  fresh 
young  soul,  for  the  dim  uncertainties  of 
the  veiled  future.  I  could  weep  when  I 
think  of  the  bitter,  crushing  disappoint- 
ment of  a  heart  yearning  for  it  knew  not 
what,  when  she  found  that  she  had  fled 
from  the  narrow  boundaries  and  hopeless 
outlook  of  one  village  parsonage,  only  to 
fall  into  the  cage-like  confines  of  another. 
She  never  cared  for  her  snowy-bearded 
husband.  She  has  respected  him,  hon- 
ored him  as  a  child  her  father,  and  he  has 
been  content.  Poor  wretch,  to  mistake 
the  imploring  gaze  of  a  captive  turned 
upon  her  possible  rescuer,  for  the  love- 
light  in  her  eyes !  Poor  wretch,  1  pity 
and  I  strive  not  to  despise  you.  And  she 
has  been  eating  her  heart  out  all  these 
years  by  the  side  of  the  gliding  brook,  in 
a  numbness  of  despair,  while  he  has  moved 
along  the  trivial  path  of  duty  in  a  bestial 
contentment. 

**  It  maddens  me  to  think  of  it  all.  It 
has  driven  me  to  a  sudden  but  iron  re- 
solve. She  has  told  me  that  when  I 
stepped  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  French 
window  into  the  glory  of  the  sunlight  a 
month  ago  to-day,  her  poor  crushed  heart 
leapt  within  her.  I  made  her  think,  it 
seems,  of  one  of  the  splendid  knights  of 
King  Arthur's  table.  And  she  thought 
with  a  wild  thrill  of  sudden  hope,  •  What 
if  he  prove  my  Lancelot?  What  if  my 
knight  has  come  at  last  to  cut  my  fetters 
and  to  set  me  free?'    Well,  George,  I 
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have  sworn  a  vow  to  myself,  and  this  time 
I  shall  keep  it  She  shall  find  me  her  true 
knight,  her  dream  shall  come  true,  unless 
my  strong  right  arm  drops  paralyzed  at  my 
side.  Already  the  snarling  cats  of  the 
village,  the  human  scavengers  of  our  little 
world,  have  been  busy  with  her  fair  name 
and  mine.  The  steely  eyes  of  these  mag- 
pies have  been  on  us  though  we  knew  it 
not,  their  lying  tongues  have  been  making 
their  master  the  devil's  music.  Already 
the  county  families  are  beginning  to  look 
askant  when  they  meet  my  darling.  Thank 
Heaven,  my  mother  stands  by  her,  and 
would  proclaim  herself  her  friend  and 
champion  before  all  the  world.  But  my 
angel  has  a  champion  already.  And  her 
knight  has  made  up  his  mind,  though  she 
knows  nothing  of  his  determination  as  yet. 
With  vizor  down,  and  the  shining  shield 
of  love  to  guard  him,  he  is  going  to  charge 
through  these  heavy  boundaries  of  a  hard 
society,  and  with  the  white  arms  of  his 
fair  pillion  tight  clasped  around  him,  to 
disappear  forever. 

44  Yes,  George,  I  am  going  to  fly  with 
her.  I  must  throw  all  to  the  four  winds 
for  the  sake  of  one  sweet  face.  My  home, 
ambition,  mother,  all,  all.  Are  there  not 
soft  climes  where  nature  holds  an  eternal 
summer;  where  we  can  live,  poor  in  all 
else,  yet-  trebly  rich  in  each  other's  love  ? 
On  your  far  travels,  have  you  never  sighted 
some  far-off  isle,  *half  nid  in  the  liquid 
azure  bloom  of  a  crescent  of  sea/  where 
we  may  wander  hand  in  hand,  the  world 
forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot?  When 
you  hear  of  our  flight  from  my  poor 
mother,  be  gentle  with  her,  and  not  too 
hard  with  me.  Make  all  allowance  for 
a  temptation  well-nigh  irresistible.  Try 
to  imagine,  if  you  can  imagine  anything 
so  absurdly  improbable,  that  the  loveliest 
woman  you  have  ever  seen,  who  would 
sell  her  soul  for  your  love,  is  kneeling  at 
your  feet  (I  mean  your  great  broad  strong 
feet)  and  asking  you  to  save  her.  Now 
can  you  not  understand  it  all  ?  We  may 
never  meet  again,  unless  in  the  time  to 
come  you  care  to  penetrate  to  the  flowery 
home  we  may  select  as  ours,  and  amuse 
yourself  by  watching  the  selfish  rapture  of 
our  love.  Perhaps  for  the  last  time,  your 
cousin, 

"  Frank," 

This  passes  endurance.  I  too  have 
kept  my  vow.  He  has  goaded  me  to 
desperation,  and  1  have  answered  him. 

44  Oh,  vain,  inflated  boy,  why  could  not 
you  be  warned  by  my  silence  to  leave  me 
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in  peace  and  trouble  me  no  further? 
When  have  I  failed  to  answer  you  before  ? 
Could  not  you  guess  that  I  had  no  answer, 
or,  if  I  had,  that  something  in  the  nature 
of  that  answer  made  me  retrain  from  using 
it?  Why  could  you  not  think  me  absent 
from  my  home,  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever, 
or  in  the  stony  silence  of  the  tomb?  Your 
pestilential  correspondence  has  poisoned 
the  very  air  I  breathe,  the  oily  flavor  of 
your  sickly  sentiment  has  tainted  my  very 
food,  I  have  tasted  it  in  my  salad,  in  my 
pipe,  in  everything.  Bah  1  1  try  to  spit  it 
out  and  cannot.  Well,  you  have  drawn 
your  badger,  you  shall  have  your  answer 
—  a  lawyer's  answer  free  of  charge  ;  I  will 
meet  you  point  by  point  and  answer  all. 
Read  it,  digest  it  if  you  can,  and  then 
burn  it. 

44  In  your  un measurable  conceit,  you  ask 
roe  what  I  would  do  in  the  far-off  possibil- 
ity of  ray  being  in  your  place  ?  Now  know 
the  trutn.  I  was  in  love  with  Mrs.  Car- 
rington  myself  once.  That  was  nearly 
thirteen  years  ago.  Try  to  think  what 
thirteen  years  means  —  more  than  two- 
thirds  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
entire  time  you  have  been  privileged  to 
cumber  the  earth.  Then  summon  up  an 
image  of  yourself  as  you  then  were.  You 
were  five  years  old,  a  creature  in  black 
velvet  with  flaxen  ringlets  down  his  back, 
naked,  gravel-stained  knees,  and  mouth 
and  half  a  face  daubed  over  with  straw- 
berry jam.  When  you  were  whimpering 
in  a  nurse's  arms,  or  raising  the  echoes  of 
the  sleeping  wood  with  a  baby  treble,  in 
your  terror  of  some  darting  dragon-fly,  / 
was  fondling  your  mistress.  She  was 
younger  then  by  these  long  thirteen  years. 
If  she  is  well-presented  now,  she  was 
beautiful  then.  And  she  was  mine,  and  / 
think  that,  if  ever  she  cared  for  anybody, 
it  was  for  me.  In  your  unbounded  self- 
confidence  you  fancy  you  were  the  first. 
Why,  I  was  not  the  first,  by  how  many  I 
never  troubled  to  learn.  /  did  not  go 
maudlin  mad  with  my  good  fortune ;  I 
enjoyed  my  reign,  which  was  absolute, 
and  abdicated  of  my  own  free  will,  and 
the  running  Lipple  was  swollen  with  your 
angel's  tears. 

44  Now  you  shall  learn  why  Dickey 
Dornton  whistled  in  the  lane.  Dickey 
was  my  immediate  successor.  He  no 
doubt  remembers  you  in  the  gravel  and 
jam  state,  and  when  he  saw  you  at  the 
stile  by  her  side,  it  made  him  feel  old. 
Yet  think  how  much  older  than  Dickey 
that  low-drawn  whistle  must  have  made 
her  feel,  who  was  old  even  when  the 
whistler  was  young.   After  Dickey  came  a 
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cub  who  was  sent  to  read  with  the  vicar. 
After  the  cub  came  the  three  Cobble- 
whaite  boys,  one  after  another.  After 
them  —  but  I  will  drop  the  curtain  — 
Dickey,  who  lives  on  the  spot,  tells  me 
she  has  played  the  fool  with  nine-tenths 
of  the  country  side  —  that  is  the  juvenile 
country  side,  for  she  prefers  baby-faced 
boys  to  stern-browed  men.  And  very  nat- 
urally too.  For  don't  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  I  am  blackening  your  charmer's 
character.  She  is  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  herself,  and  has  done  so.  And  unless 
these  harmless  flirtations  can  be  held  to 
make  a  sea  of  sin  (as  you  would  put  it), 
she  has  not  wandered  far  from  the  straight 
path  of  virtue.  She  is  a  curious  woman 
(Dickey  and  I  have  studied  her  well),  not 
without  humor,  and  possessed  of  the 
shrewdest  common  sense  1  have  ever  met. 
She  has  no  aspirations,  no  yearnings  after 
the  impossible,  *the  narrow  boundaries  of 
her  cage  '  have  never  galled  or  troubled 
her,  she  is  as  contented  as  the  good  vicar 
and  as  tranquilly  happy.  But  Lippleford 
does  not  teem  with  distractions,  and  she 
does  not  read,  so  she  relieves  the  deadly 
dulness  of  her  idle  hours  by  playing  with 
a  parcel  of  brats  who  make  her  all  the 
sport  of  monkeys  and  none  of  the  danger 
of  men.  Who  should  blame  her  for  in- 
dulging in  this  amusement?  Not  I,  nor 
you  ;  for  I  am  her  debtor  in  the  first  les- 
sons in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  and  you 
might  have  sat  at  her  feet  and  learnt  wis- 
dom too  if  you  had  not  been  a  poet  —  or 
a  fool.  So  you  see,  when  from  the  study 
window  you  watched  her  years  ago  *  pass- 
ing like  a  light '  (as  you  have  it),  she  prob- 
ably looked  in  now  and  again  on  all  you 
tumbied-haired  little  ruffians  and  thought 
'they  are  coming  on  nicely.'  Looked  in 
upon  you,  my  boy,  with  the  passionless, 
far-seeing  scrutiny  of  a  careful  gardener 
surveying  a  frame  of  promising  young 
seedlings.  Perhaps  her  practised  eye 
marked  you  down  and  docketed  you  in 
her  mental  catalogue  as  the  hardiest  and 
most  advanced  of  the  batch.  So  you  may 
at  least  console  yourself  with  having  been 
the  *  first  bloomer '  of  your  season. 

"  You  say  that  the  country  people  are 
beginning  to  look  askant  at  the  fair  vic- 
aress.  They  began  to  look  askant  at 
her  twelve  years  ago,  when,  putting  one 
little  scrap  of  information  with  another, 
they  thought  they  had  discovered  the  rea- 
son of  the  mysterious  absences  and  tell- 
tale blushes  of  their  young  hopefuls. 
They  have  been  looking  askant  ever  since 
then,  and  gradually  cooling  off  into  a  set- 
tled frigidity.     But  the  victim  of  their 


stony  glances  cares  very  little  about  it. 
So  that  her  cook  satisfies  the  worthy 
vicar,  and  she  sees  no  undue  scarcity  in 
the  stock  of  rising  youth,  she  goes  on  her 
way  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  I  think 
the  worthy  matrons  of  the  neighborhood 
entirely  wrong.  Their  policy  of  cold 
looks  is  short-sighted  and  unworthy.  To 
my  mind,  these  timid  mothers  should  be 
grateful  not  morose,  They  are  most  of 
them  in  your  angel's  debt.  I  look  upon 
Mrs.  Carrington  as  one  of  the  highest  and 
best  institutions  of  South  Devon.  These 
foolish  parents  are  paying  heavy  fees  to 
tutors  and  masters  to  polish  their  rough 
gems  into  a  presentable  and  orthodox 
form,  and  here  at  their  own  gates  is  a 
kindly  sensible  creature  doing  more  than 
all  the  hirelings,  gratis,  and  yet  they  are 
dissatisfied.  For  in  my  time,  at  least,  this 
good  soul  taught  nothing  but  the  soundest 
wisdom.  *  Why  should  you  write  to  me  ? ' 
she  used  to  say,  *  you  talk  better  than  you 
write;  why,  I  dare  say  your  spelling  is 
worse  than  faulty,  you  can  see  me  when 
you  like,  and  I  will  listen  for  an^hour  with- 
out going  to  sleep  once.'  Admirable 
woman,  how  much  I  owe  you ! 

"  If  I  desired  to  make  an  appointment 
with  her  I  wrote  to  say  that  1  was  com- 
missioned by  my  aunt  to  talk  over  the 
arrangements  of  the  Easter  bazaar.  To 
which  she  would  reply  :  — 

"•Dear  Mr.  Peyton,— I  will  give 
the  bazaar  my  best  attention.  Try  to 
come  before  three  o'clock  or  you  will  miss 
my  husband.     It  is  his  day  for  Exeter.' 

44  This  told  me  what  I  wanted  to  know, 
i.e.,  that  I  was  not  to  come  till  after  three 
o'clock,  when  the  coast  would  be  clear; 
yet  all  the  world  might  have  read  her  letter. 
Say  that  I  wanted  to  meet  her  by  your 
precious  apple-tree,  she  had  instructed 
me  how  to  frame  the  mandate.  I  should 
have  written:  — 

44  4  Dear  Mrs.  Carrington,  —  The 
head  gardener  tells  me  that  he  can  get  you 
the  double  cowslip  roots  that  you  want, 
from  the  corner  of  Rogers's  small  field; 
so  I  have  told  him  to  go  there  after  his 
tea,  which  he  takes  about  five.  And  if 
the  farmer  is  out  of  the  way,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  get  them.' 

44  My  boy,  at  five  o'clock  *  my  darling ' 
would  be  there.  You  can  guess  who  *  the 
farmer '  was,  for  old  Rogers  would  have 
let  us  grub  up  the  apple-tree  itself  if  we 
wanted  it  'Never  write  what  can  be 
spoken?  she  used  to  say,  and  I  have  acted 
on  the  advice  ever  since.    Only  last  year 
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I  burnt  a  drawer-full  of  'her  perfumed 
notes.'  They  all  began  with  'Dear  Mr. 
Peyton,'  and  ended  with  'Yours  truly.'  If 
1  had  made  them  into  a  parcel  and  sent 
them  to  the  vicar,  no  harm  would  have 
been  done. 

"  But,  with  a  brain  weakened  by  all  the 
poetical  trash  you  have  read  and  written, 
you  have  made  an  idiot  of  yourself.  In- 
stead-of  taking  your  course  of  Carrington, 
as  I  should  a  course  of  medicinal  waters, 
and  gaining  a  world  of  benefit  therefrom, 
you  rave  and  howl  and  rant  and  inundate 
me  with  a  hailstorm  of  letters.  It  puzzles 
me  how  on  earth  you  can  have  contrived 
to  make  her  break  through  her  undeviat- 
ing  principles  in  the  matter  of  your  babyish 
post-office.  I  cannot  comprehend  under 
what  pressure  she  has  consented  to  put 
her  hand  to  any  correspondence  more  com- 
promising than  the  above.  On  the  whole, 
I  really  think  that  age  must  be  dimming 
her  faculties.  Let  me  see,  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  nineteen,  though  we  only  have 
her  word  for  it,  when  she  first  came  to 
Lippleford.  That  was  fourteen  years  ago, 
which  would  make  her,  at  the  lowest  com- 
putation, thirty-three.  In  short,  were  she 
a  modern  Hindoo,  or  a  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  she  might  have  been  your 
mother.  I  think  I  can  explain  her  un- 
wonted frivolity  now.  She  has  noticed 
some  silver  threads  in  the  black  night  of 
her  glorious  hair  — do  you  think  any  fool 
could  not  write  your  balberdash  if  he  tried  ? 
—  or  she  has  found  that  rambles  under  the 
starry  skies  of  the  summer  nights  induce 
a  rheumatic  stiffness  in  the  joints;  or  it 
may  have  been  Dickey's  whistle ;  but  she 
has  suddenly  realized  how  old  she  is.  It 
is  the  final  flickering  of  the  fading  torch. 
Her  kingdom  is  slipping  from  her  grasp, 
and,  in  her  desperate  struggle  to  retain  her 
tottering  throne,  she  is  allowing  an  un- 
wonted license  to  her  subjects. 

"  You  have  shown  yourself  a  fool,  old 
man,  in  this  wild  romance.  And  you  did 
wrong,  very  wrong,  in  writing  to  me  on 
the  subject.  There  are  some  things  that 
should  never  be  told,  however  much  the 
silence  may  chafe  your  self-love.  Men  of 
the  world  never  speak  of  these  things. 
Only  boys  boast  of  broken  hearts  and  con- 
quered dames.  But  don't  fret,  you  will 
grow  out  of  the  habit.  And  the  sooner 
the  better,  for  it  is  a  very  bad  one. 

"  And  now  we  come  to  your  projected 
flight.  Well,  I  say  fly,  put  on  your  wings 
and  fly  the  moment  you  receive  this.  Yet 
first  try  the  little  experiment  that  I  n<^« 
describe.  Take  your  punt  and  cross 
paradise  once  more,  and  do  it  about 
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in  the  afternoon,  when  the  declining  sun 
is  at  the  hottest  point  of  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Steal  once  more  through  the  hon- 
est farmer's  baking  meadows,  but  pene- 
trate a  little  farther  ;  go  on  till  you  come 
to  the  great  chestnut-tree.  Here,  in  the 
shadow  of  its  long,  swinging  branches, 
you  will  find  the  farmer's  cows,  knee-deep 
in  the  cool  waters  of  the  brook.  Select 
some  large-eyed,  fawn-faced  Alderncy, 
and  pour  your  burning  plans  into  her 
great  drowsy  ears.  Describe  those  softer 
climes  you  tell  me  of,  paint  the  glories  of 
the  azure  sky  and  the  emerald  seas,  trot 
out  every  metaphor  in  your  commonplace 
book,  every  dazzling  image  from  your  im- 
mortal dead,  fall  on  your  knees,  if  you 
like,  and  but  prevail  on  her  to  fly  with 
you.  Can  you  read  my  parable  ?  If  the 
tranquil  beast  consents  and  follows  you, 
take  it  as  a  happy  augury,  and  speed  on 
the  wings  of  love  to  your  enchanter  and 
repeat  your  passionate  pleadings.  But,  if 
your  friend  the  cow  should  decline,  and 
with  slowly  twitching  tail  and  munching 
mouth  hear  you  out  unmoved,  be  warned, 
and  save  your  vast  conceit  from  a  cruel 
stab. 

"  Why,  my  lovesick  boy,  if  she  —  not 
the  cow,  the  other  — haa  meant  flying, 
would  she  not  have  flown  years  upon 
years  ago?  Has  she  not  been  asked  to 
fly  by  half  the  gentry  round  ?  She  loves 
to  be  asked  to  fly.  It  is  the  crowning 
stone  of  these  little  episodes.  She  sets 
more  store  by  this  request  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  story.  She  will  not  be  angry.  But 
she  will  no  more  leave  her  meadow  than 
the  black-muzzled  Alderney;  and  I  fear 
that  when  she  has  wrung  the  project  from 
your  trembling  lips,  she  will  show  you 
that  the  play  is  over,  that  it  is  time  to 
ring  down  the  curtain  on  your  dainty  little 
comedietta ;  and  begin  to  cast  her  lustrous 
eyes  about  her  garden  forcing  frames  for 
another  seedling.  Digest  mv  parable,  and 
save  yourself  this  last  mortification. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  well-wishing 
friend  and  cousin, 

"  George." 

It  was  a  good  letter.  A  few  little 
touches  in  it  made  me  chuckle  as  I  wrote 
them  ;  and  it  pleased  me  to  think  that  ray 
pen  had  not  grown  rusty  for  want  of  use. 
1  almost  wished  he  would  show  a  part  of 
it  —  of  course  not  the  part  that  concerned 
me— -to  his  motive,  How  mv  poor  uncle 
would  have  Jau£  Jj»r  \\\  Phew  \  I 
breathe   again  ;gl  jfajown  the  sickly 

"*or  of  the  boy 'I  •  out  of  my  chan> 

*   **    But,  lord ^m  uld  and  cynical 
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the  boy  has  made  me  feel !  And  he  will 
bate  me  for  shattering  his  golden  dream. 
He  will  spurn  his  lesson-book.  He  has 
not  learnt  to  kiss  the  rod.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  his  wounds  will  heal,  and 
he  will  come  to  bless  his  kind  physician. 

And  this,  this  is  my  reward :  — 

"  Oh,  my  cousin,  what  a  letter  you  have 
written  me  !  And  you  would  have  me  go 
into  the  world's  bitter  school  and  study 
the  hard  hearts  of  men,  that  when  I  get 
to  your  time-lichened  years  I  too  may 
twang  my  lyre  to  such  harsh  notes  as 
these.  And  you  tell  me  to  burn  your  ter- 
rible epistle.  Were  it  not  wiser  to  glaze 
and  frame  it,  and  hang  it  over  my  storm- 
tossed  pillow,  that  morning  and  night  I 
might  gaze  on  its  scalding  periods  ?  Shall 
I  not  hold  it  as  my  hair-shirt  and  stinging 
scourge,  through  many  years  to  come? 
May  I  not  send  it  to  the  printers,  and 
have  ten  thousand  copies  printed  in  a 
leaded  type  that  all  may  read,  and  de- 
spatch one  to  every  parsonage  house  in 
England?  Oh,  heart  of  granite  1  Pas- 
sionless, pitiless  disciple  of  a  worldly 
wisdom,  learn  the  truth  concerning  this 
twice-injured  lady.  Mrs.  Carrington  left 
Lippleford  last  May  for  the  entire  sum- 
mer. Poor  old  C.  had  been  bad  with 
bronchitis,  and  the  doctors  ordered  him  to 
the  Engadine  for  six  months.  Naturally 
his  wife  went  with  bim.  We  have  been 
sitting  under  a  raucous- voiced  Irishman 
these  many  weary  months.  The  vicarage 
is  let  to  an  Exeter  butcher,  and  his  portly 
consort  has  supplied  the  only  light  that  I 
have  seen  passing  over  the  shaven  lawns 
of  the  vicarage  gardens.  I  was  but  trying 
my  maiden  pen,  gentle  cousin.  Yet  have 
I  drawn  thee  well.  I  confess  I  had  lent 
a  curious  ear  to  certain  whispers  in  the 
past  which  coupled  thy  name  with  hers. 
Thanks  and  thanks  again.  You  have  en- 
couraged me  when  my  heart  was  flagging 
with  doubt  and  distrust  of  myself.  But 
now  I  shall  gird  up  my  loins  and  attack 
the  magnum  opus.  For  I  am  going  to 
write  a-nouel  —  and  a  novel  with  a  strong 
love  interest. . 

44  Ever  your.de votea  and  grateful  pupil, 
••  Frank." 

W.  B.  Maxwell. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
NEWFOUNDLAND    AND    THE    FRENCH 
FISHERY  QUESTION. 

The  frequent  references  that  have  of 
late  been  made  in  the  daily  papers  to  the 
fishery  rights  of  the  French  upon  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  unique 
position  which  is  here  claimed  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  foreign  country  to  totally 
exclude  our  colonists  from  a  possession 
in,  and  a  permission  to  fish  upon,  the  col- 
onist's own  shores,  render  this  a  fitting 
moment  to  give  our  readers  a  short  history 
of  the  present  question  with  a  slight  re- 
view of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and 
of  the  colony  itself.  Newfoundland  may 
be  roughly  described  as  a  triangle,  the 
apex  of  which  stretches  towards  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  its  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  sides  being  each  about  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  length.  This  gives  no  cor- 
rect idea  of  its  actual  coast-line,  because 
of  the  numerous  arms  of  the  sea,  bays, 
and  creeks  which  everywhere  indent  it; 
and  from  its  situation  it  may  at  some  future 
time  occupy  an  important  position  in  the 
maritime  defences  of  Canada,  when  that 
country  feels  inclined  to  throw  off  the  fos- 
tering care  of  Mother  England,  and  has 
naturally  absorbed  Newfoundland,  which 
latter  place  could  render  any  attempt  of  an 
ascent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  impossible. 
To  the  southward  of  Newfoundland  lie 
innumerable  banks  —  banks  so  called,  as 
they  compare  with  the  immediate  depths 
of  the  great  Atlantic,  but  still  upon  which 
water  to  the  depths  of  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  five  hundred  feet  is  found, 
whilst  the  soundings  within  a  few  miles 
extend  to  twelve  thousand  feet.  These, 
constituting  the  Great  Bank,  as  the  feed- 
ing ground  of  the  cod  in  May,  June,  July, 
and  August,  form  a  mine  inexhaustible  in 
its  supply  of  fish  food  to  the  countries  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  West 
Indies,  North  and  South  America,  and  are 
of  course  the  scene  of  the  main  industry 
of  the  Newfoundlander,  and  the  source  of 
wealth  of  its  principal  merchants.  The 
cold  water  of  the  Arctic  seas,  when  freed 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  northern  win- 
ter, bearing  on  its  surface  the  huge  ice- 
bergs which  form  such  a  danger  to  the 
navigation  of  the  North  Atlantic,  skirts 
the  east  coast  of  Labrador,  the  main  body 
passes  the  east  shore  of  Newfoundland, 
where  many  of  these  bergs  are  stranded 
and  broken  up,  and,  continuing  southward, 
meets  with  bends  westward,  and  finally 
merges  into  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  meet- 
ing of  this  Arctic  current,  and  the  cold  air 
on  its  surface,  with  the  warmer  waters  of 
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the  Gulf  Stream  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  those  dense,  impenetrable  fogs  which 
invest  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  with 
the  dangers  to  navigation  which  have  pe- 
riodically to  be  encountered  by  the  great 
lines  of  ocean  steamships  plying  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
But  this  same  meeting  of  the  tropical  and 
boreal  waters  have  a  compensation  for  the 
human  family,  as  the  former  brings  up  in 
its  depths  the  countless  millions  of  fish 
which  seek  their  food  in  the  minute  Crus- 
tacea abounding  in  the  Arctic  waters.  In 
the  Arctic  seas  Jhe  waters  are  character- 
ized by  a  variety  of  colors,  and  it  is  found 
that  it  a  fine  insect  net  be  towed  after  a 
ship,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of 
green  or  brown,  according  to  the  prevailing 
color  of  the  water.  These  films  are  of 
organic  origin,  a  living  slime,  and  here  are 
to  be  found  swarms  of  minute  Crustacea 
feeding  on  this,  and  serving  in  their  turn 
as  food  to  other  denizens  of  the  deep,  and 
to  the  many  birds  that  frequent  the  colder 
waters  in  summer.  This  ice-laden  current, 
then  passing  the  coast  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland,  renders  possible  the  exist- 
ence of  all  those  minute  forms  of  marine 
life,  which  serve  as  food  for  the  caplinand 
herring,  these  in  their  turn  being  de- 
voured by  the  cod.  The  homes  then  of 
the  deep-sea  commercial  fishes  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coasts  washed  by  the  cold- 
water  seas,  and  these  are  the  great  store- 
houses of  the  fish  food  supply.  Food  fishes 
are  known  to  be  local  in  their  habits  ;  they 
^u*e  governed  in  their  movements  by  the 
presence  of  food,  the  spawning  instinct, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water;  they 
migrate  from  the  deep  to  the  shallower 
waters  of  the  coast  for  spawning  purposes, 
or  in  search  of  food,  returning  to  greater 
depths  again  in  almost  an  opposite  direct 
line;  and  a  law  seems  to  govern  their 
annual  migration,  viz.,  that  they  return  to 
the  place  of  their  birth  for  reproductive 
purposes.  We  have  here  the  two  distinct 
fisheries  off  the  shores  of  Newfoundland : 
the  bank  fishery,  of  an  international  and 
general  character,  and  the  in -shore  fishing. 
The  former  is  free  to  all  comers ;  Ameri- 
cans, Spanish,  French,  English,  New- 
foundlanders, and  Portuguese  have  laden 
their  fishing  ships  here  for  two  hundred 
years.  The  grounds  appear  to  cover  an 
area  about  two  hundred  miles  long  by 
seventy  broad.  The  cod  taken  here  is 
larger  and  finer  in  quality  than  the  fish 
taken  along  the  shores  of  the  island.  The 
latter,  that  is  the  coastal  fishing,  is  the 
source  of  the  differences  that  are  always 
arising    between   France   and    England; 


and  to  understand  this  so-called  "  French 
shore "  and  the  **  fishery  question,'*  a 
brief  history  of  Newfoundland  and  its 
past  must  be  glanced  at,  to  show  the 
origin  of  the  treaties  between  the  two 
nations  and  the  anomalous  position  the 
Newfoundlander  occupies  upon  a  great 
part  of  the  coast  of  his  own  island  until 
this  day. 

From  the  date  of  its  discovery,  1497,  the 
value  of  its  fisheries  was  keenly  appre- 
ciated by  Portugal,  France,  and  England, 
and  for  years  it  was  resorted  to  by  vessels 
fitted  out  principally  at  Bristol,  whose 
owners  endeavored  steadily  to  prevent  any 
attempts  at  people  settling  on  the  island 
as  likely  in  time  to  rob  them  of  what  they 
considered  as  their  monopoly.  A  town, 
St.  John's,  now  its  capital,  was  founded  in 
1578.  Six  years  afterwards  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  his  royal  mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  in  returning  to  England  from  this 
expedition  Sir  Humphrey  perished  at  sea 
off  the  Azores.  His  loss  inflicted  a  great 
blow  upon  Newfoundland,  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  right  way  to  prosecute  the 
fisheries  was  to  colonize  the  country  and 
conduct  them  on  the  spot,  whereby  he 
would  have  established  a  resident  popula- 
tion who  would  also  have  brought  the  soil 
under  cultivation.  In  1621  Lord  Baltimore 
settled  the  first  English  colony  upon  the 
south-eastern  peninsula  of  Avalon,  and  it 
was  about  the  same  time  that  the  French 
settled  upon  the  shores  of  the  bays  on  the 
west  and  south-west  coasts  of  the  island, 
making  Placentia  the  headquarters  of 
their  fishing  sphere.  These  settlements, 
however,  were  of  a  very  temporary  char- 
acter, being  merely  camping  grounds  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  sheltering 
bay  occupied*  by  the  crews  of  the  fishing 
vessels  (where  the  fish  was  cured  before 
being  stowed  on  board  for  transit  to  Eu- 
rope), and  abandoned  annually  at  the  close 
of  the  fishing  season,  in  September  or 
October.  Rivalries  would  soon  follow 
between  the  fishermen  of  distinct  nation- 
alities, and  events  occurring  in  Canada 
and  North  America  soon  affected  the  set- 
tlers in  Newfoundland.  These  rivalries 
eventually  led  to  an  expedition  against  the 
French,  headed  by  Sir  David  Kirke,  who 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Canada,  finally  capturing  Quebec 
Charles  I.,  however,  reinstated  the  French 
in  the  possessions  they  had  lost,  but 
granted  to  Sir  David  full  possession  of 
Newfoundland,  where  he  died  in  1655. 
The  French  rule  again  established  itself 
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over  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Can- 
ada, and  its  governors  frequently  boasted 
that  they  would  not  rest  till  the  "  English 
colonists  were  driven  into  the  sea,"  and 
now  again  the  struggle  between  England 
and  France  for  dominion  in  the  new  world 
began  in  earnest.  In  this  struggle  the  con- 
quest  of  Newfoundland  was  prominently 
before  the  minds  of  the  French  command- 
ers. Not  only  would  the  possession  of  that 
island  have  enabled  them  to  control  its 
valuable  fisheries,  but  it  would  have  placed 
in  their  hands  the  key  to  their  trans-At- 
lantic possessions,  as  it  would  command 
the  narrow  entrances  to  the  sea  front  of 
Canada,  the  most  valuable  of  them.  In 
1635  the  French  obtained  permission  from 
England  to  dry  fish  upon  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland,  on  payment  of  a  duty  of 
five  per  cent,  of  its  value.  In  1675  the 
ascendency  which  Louis  XIV.  had  ob- 
tained over  the  court  and  mind  of  Charles 
II.  induced  the  latter  to  relinquish  the 
five  per  cent,  duty  which  had  been  paid 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  English  sover- 
eignty. From  that  moment  the  rapacity 
of  the  French  increased,  and  within  a  few 
years  they  established  their  dominion  over 
nearly  two  hundred  miles  of  the  southern 
coast  On  the  accession  of  William  III. 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  rival 
nations.  In  his  declaration  of  war,  the 
royal  manifesto  speaks  of  one  cause  of  it, 
Newfoundland,  thus:  "It  was  not  long 
since  the  French  had  license  to  fish  upon 
the  coast,  and  paid  a  tribute  for  such 
license  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sole 
right  of  the  crown  of  England  to  that 
island ;  but  of  late  the  encroachments  of 
the  French  had  been  more  like  the  inva- 
sion of  an  enemy  than  as  becoming  friends 
who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  that  trade 
only  by  permission."  Newfoundland  now 
became  the  scene  of  naval  battles  and 
military  skirmishes.  In  1694  Chevalier 
Nesmond  was  ordered  to  drive  the  En- 
glish out  of  the  island,  and  a  large  squad- 
ron was  placed  under  his  orders  to  effect 
that  purpose.  He  was  repulsed,  and  fail- 
ing in  his  effort  returned  to  France.  A 
more  determined  attempt  was  made  later 
in  the  same  year.  The  garrison  of  St 
John's  being  weak  in  numbers  offered  but 
a  feeble  resistance;  the  fort  and  town 
were  burned  to  the  ground.  The  towns  of 
Carbonear  and  Bonavista  proved  too 
strong  for  the  invaders,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  struggle  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
separated  the  combatants.  The  French 
were*  not  then  turned  out  of  the  island,  as 
they  should  have  been ;  the  British  set- 1 
tiers  being  thus  left  open  to  their  attack  I 


whenever  hostilities  should  recommence. 
From  their  centre,  Placentia,  on  the  south* 
em  shore,  they  carried  on  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  fishery  around  the  coasts ;  in 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  constant  quar- 
rels were  rife,  and  their  endeavors  to 
gain  possession  of  the  island  ceaseless. 

When  war  broke  out  in.  1702,  a  squad-  ' 
ron  was  sent  out  this  time  from  England 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  island.  It 
was  only  partially  successful,  for  though 
the  Island  of  St.  Pierre,  off  the  southern 
shore,  was  captured  and  its  forts  de- 
stroyed, and  also  the  many  settlements  on 
the  southern  coasts,  Placentia,  their  chief 
stronghold,  remained  to  them.  Now,  in 
their  turn,  the  French  became  the  aggress- 
ors, and  assailed  for  a  second  time  the 
capital,  St  John's,  and  obtained  posses- 
sion of  it.  Carbonear  successfully  re- 
peated its  former  story,  and  again  defeated 
every  attempt  made  upon  it  by  the  in- 
vader. In  the  din  and  confusion  of  the 
naval  and  military  struggles  between  the 
two  nations,  and  in  the  triumphs  attending 
the  English  arms,  Newfoundland  seems 
now  to  have  escaped  for  some  time  the 
attention  of  the  contending  parties  until, 
in  1 713,  peace  settled  down  once  more  in 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Certain  of  its 
provisions  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of 
Newfoundland.  "The  whole  country, 
with  the  adjacent  islands,  was  declared  to 
be  the  possession  of  Great  Britain ;  Pla- 
centia and  all  other  places  were  ordered 
to  be  surrendered."  A  very  important 
reservation,  however,  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  French,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  trouble  of  to-day.  By  this  treaty, 
though  the  French  were  excluded  from  all 
territorial  rights  in  the  island,  they  were 
allowed  to  fash  "concurrently  with  the 
English  "  along  more  than  half  the  coast, 
and  also  permitted  to  use  the  shore  of 
this  portion  of  the  island,  so  far  as  it 
was  needed,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fish- 
eries. The  shore  here  mentioned  ex- 
tended from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Point 
Riche.  This  unfortunate  concession  led 
to  endless  disputes.  The  French  inter- 
preted this,  then  and  ever  since,  as  an 
exclusive  right  to  fish  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  being  allowed  the  use  of  the 
shore  for  fishery  purposes,  it  followed  that 
they  could  forbid  the  settlement  of  such 
part  by  British  subjects.  These  interpre- 
tations were  repudiated  by  the  Newfound- 
lander, and  were  never  admitted  as  correct 
by  the  Imperial  authorities,  but  succes- 
sive governments  left  the  matter  unde- 
cided, and  refused  to  put  the  portion  of 
the  coast  under  local  government    The 
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consequence  bas  been  very  serious,  and 
greatly  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the 
Island,  as  the  inhabitants  have  been  prac- 
tically excluded  from  half  their  own  terri- 
tory ;  much  of  it  is  still  a  wilderness,  the 
"squatters"  have  had  no  title  to  their 
possessions,  and  have  lived  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law  and  of  all  civilizing  influ- 
ences. It  was  not  till  1878  that  magis- 
trates were  appointed  to  these  districts, 
and  it  was  only  as  recent  as  1881  that  the 
local  government  was  empowered  to  issue 
grants  of  land  and  licenses  to  erect  facto- 
ries or  for  mining  purposes  in  these  local- 
ities. It  has  been  the  great  stumbling- 
block  to  railway  extension,  and  has  thus 
most  materially  crippled  the  development 
of  its  resources. 

From  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
to  that  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  a  period  of 
fifty  years  elapsed  filled  with  events  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  Britain,  and  affect- 
ing in  some  degree  the  island  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  Wars  had  been  raging 
between  France  and  England,  and  in 
1758  the  tide  rolled  towards  Newfound- 
land. The  expedition  to  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  North  America  succeeding  in 
expelling  the  French  from  their  strong- 
hold of  Louisberg,  in  Cape  Breton,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada broke  their  power,  and  their  territories 
passed  into  the  possession  of  England; 
but  their  hopes  were  yet  still  centred  in 
regaining  possession  of  Newfoundland, 
and  in  1762  they  made  a  determined  effort 
to  seize  the  island.  A  strong  fleet  fitted 
out  at  Brest,  and,  succeeding  in  eluding 
the  British  cruisers,  arrived  and  landed  a 
considerable  force  twenty  miles  south  of 
St.  John's.  By  a  march  overland,  the 
enemy  surprised  and  overpowered  the 
garrison,  and  set  about  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  and  to  secure  themselves  in 
the  possession  of  the  capital.  Communi- 
cations were  soon  made  with  Lord  Colville, 
then  at  Halifax,  who  immediately  sailed, 
upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  and 
blockaded  the  harbor  of  St.  John's  where 
the  French  fleet  then  lay.  Eight  hundred 
Highlanders  were  landed  at  Torbay,  about 
eight  miles  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and, 
after  struggling  through  a  rugged  country, 
carried  the  French  defences  by  assault, 
and  the  enemy,  after  a  brief  opposition, 
surrendered  conditionally  that  they  might 
be  allowed  to  return  to  France.  Under 
cover  of  a  friendly  fog  in  this  instance,  the 
French  fleet  escaped  the  English  squad- 
ron, and  this  was  the  last  occupation  of 
any  part  of  the  island  by  the  French  as  an 
enemy. 


The  following  year  witnessed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  Here  occurred  a  proper 
and  fitting  opportunity  for  terminating  the 
fishing  privileges,  or,  in  some  measure, 
re-adjusting  them,  and  this  latter  certainly 
was  attempted;  but,  unfortunately, instead 
of  securing  the  island  to  the  Newfound- 
lander free  from  any  use  of  its  shores  by 
the  French,  this  treaty  gave  to  them  the 
Island  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  off  the 
southern  coast,  as  a  shelter  for  their  fish- 
ermen, with  the  proviso  that  no  fortifica- 
tions were  to  be  erected  on  them,  and  a 
guard  only  of  fifty  men  were  to  be  main- 
tained there  for  police  purposes.  This 
concession  doubtless  had  for  its  object  a 
pacification  of  the  constant  embroilments 
arising  between  the  rival  fishermen,  but  it 
failed,  and  instead  served  only  to  perpetu- 
ate the  old  jealousies  and  lead  to  new  mis- 
chief. 

We  may  now  pass  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  in  which  events  of  great  im- 
portance occurred  to  Great  Britain,  the 
revolt  of  her  American  colonies  terminat- 
ing in  the  Independence  of  North  Amer- 
ica. Privateers  fitted  out  in  the  latter 
ports  made  sad  havoc  of  poor  defenceless 
Newfoundland,  the  ports  from  which  she 
drew  many  of  her  supplies  and  actual 
necessaries  were  closed  against  her,  all 
exports  being  forbidden  to  English  colo- 
nies, and  the  island  tasted  the  first  pangs 
of  famine.  Gloom  and  despondency  fol- 
lowed scarcity  and  want,  and  a  check  so 
severe  was  thus  administered  that  it  re- 
quired a  long  period  ere  she  could  recover 
their  combined  effects. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1782, 
a  change  for  the  better  set  in,  and  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  effected  an 
important  alteration  in  the  boundaries  of 
the  coast  on  which  the  French  and  New- 
foundlander might  concurrently  fish.  The 
king  of  France  "now  renounced  the  right 
of  fishing  from  Cape  Bonavista  to  Cape 
St.  John  granted  him  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  agreed  that  henceforth  the 
French  fishery  should  commence  at  Cape 
St.  John,  extend  around  the  north  by  Cape 
Bauld  and  down  the  west  shore  to  Cape 
Ray."  This  has  ever  since  been  locally 
alluded  to  as  the  "  French  shore,"  and  it 
is  in  prosecuting  the  fishing  off  this  coast 
that  all  the  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  dis- 
turbances occur ;  and  to  settle  constant 
disputes,  to  smooth  the  difficulties  that 
arise,  the  presence  of  war  ships  of  both 
nations  are  each  season  required ;  great 
tact  and  delicacy  on  the  part  of  their 
commanders  are  demanded,  and  constant 
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watchfulness  is  necessary.  By  clearly  de- 
fining the  limits  within  which  the  French 
were  to  exercise  their  privileges,  a  source 
of  contention  was  removed  from  any  un- 
certainties as  to  its  boundaries,  and  it 
ended  the  incessant  quarrels  which  had 
been  going  on  upon  this  point.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  ambiguity  of  the  language 
used  in  another  part  of  the  treaty  gave 
rise  to  even  more  serious  misunderstand- 
ings, which  continue  until  now.  The 
stipulation  ran  as  follows  :  "  And  that  the 
fishermen  of  the  two  nations  may  not  give 
rise  to  daily  quarrels,  his  Britannic  Maj- 
esty was  pleased  to  engage  that  he  would 
take  the  most  positive  measures  for  pre- 
venting his  subjects,  from  interrupting  the 
fishing  of  the  French  during  the  tem- 
porary exercise  thereof  .  •  .  and  that  he 
would  give  orders  that  the  French  fisher- 
men should  not  be  incommoded  in  the 
cutting  of  wood  necessary  for  the  repair 
of  their  scaffolds,  huts,  and  fishing  boats." 
This  is  the  celebrated  section  over  which 
volumes  of  correspondence  have  been 
written,  the  French  holding  that  from  the 
phraseology  employed  the  treaty  gave 
them  an  extension  of  their  privileges  by 
securing  to  them  exclusive  and  sole  right 
over  the  -  coasts  and  waters  in  question. 
But  never  by  any  home  government  nor 
by  any  government  or  legislature  in  New- 
foundland has  this  claim  been  allowed. 
England  has  maintained  that  her  subjects 
have  a  right  to  fish  concurrently  with  the 
French  in  those  waters ;  that  if  there  be 
room  for  both  nations  to  fish  without  in- 
terfering with  each  other,  this  country  is 
not  bound  to  prevent  her  subjects  fishing 
there.  She  has  so  far  discouraged  this 
privilege  for  many  years  that,  as  we  have 
before  mentioned,  the  law  refused,  until 
1 881,  to  recognize  settlers  upon  that  part 
of  the  coast  as  subjects  entitled  to  its 
protective  powers,  or  to  any  representa- 
tion in  the  Newfoundland  legislature. 

Territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
island  is  now  conceded  to  the  colonial 
governor,  the  power  of  making  land  grants 
and  issuing  mining  licenses  is  accorded, 
and  representation  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  St.  John's  Parliament  is  secured,  the 
Trench  fishing  rights  being,  of  course, 
strictly  recognized  as  interpreted  by  En- 
gland and  Newfoundland. ' 

The  renewed  vigor  with  which  the 
whole  question  has  lately  been  inspired 
arises  from  a  quite  unforeseen  and  mod- 
ern turn  of  affairs.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  prosecution  of  lobster  fishing 
and  lobster  canning  has  risen  into  impor- 


tance, that  is,  since  the  enactment  of  1881. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  new  industry;  and 
was  never  dreamt  of  when  the  treaties  we 
have  referred  to  in  our  article  were  drawn 
up.  The  lobsters  are  found  principally 
upon  the  shore  off  which  the  French  have 
fishing  rights;  they  therefore  want  to 
annex  the  lobster,  and  prevent  him  going 
into  Newfoundland  tins.  The  origin  of 
the  Newfoundland  fishing  was  to  capture 
cod  fish;  that  was  the  fishery  of  all  the 
treaties,  and  the  only  fishing  then  in  view* 
The  language  of  the  treaties  refers  to  no 
other,  and  by  its  significant  terms  excludes 
all  others ;  that  of  171 3  declares  it  "  to  be 
unlawful  for  the  French  to  erect  any  build- 
ings besides  stages  made  of  boards,  and 
huts  necessary  and  usual  for  drying  fish ; 
nor  were  they  to  resort  to  the  island 
shores  beyond  the  time  necessary  for  fish- 
ing and  drying  fish  ;  "  that  of  1763  said  it 
was  to  be  lawful  for  them  "  to  catch  fish 
and  dry  them  on  land,"  all  this  evidently 
applies  to  cod  fishing  only. 

The  French  have  steadily  endeavored 
to  suppress  this  new  industry,  and,  failing 
in  this,  their  efforts  have  ended  in  a 
modus  vivendi,  which  is  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  go  on  with  this  industry  side 
by  side  with  the  Newfoundlander. 

This  is  the  tentative  settlement,  but  is 
not  yet  ratified  by  the  government  of  New- 
foundland. How  is  the  permanent  diffi- 
culty to  be  met?  It  must  be  met  either 
in  the  form  of  compensation  as  a  direct 
purchase  or  by  an  exchange  of  something 
for  these  treaty  rights.  They  never  should 
have  had  birth ;  but  they  exist,  and  we 
cannot  repudiate  them.  The  Newfound- 
lander looks  to  England,  as  the  party  to 
the  making  of  them,  to  free  him  from  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  place 
him.  Any  exchange  the  French  are  loth 
to  accept,  as  they  advance  the  main  reason 
why  they  are  so  tenacious  of  this  fishing 
is  that  it  forms  a  valuable  naval  nursery 
for  her  sailors,  employing  as  it  does  such 
large  numbers  in  the  prosecution  of'  it. 
The  only  other  alternative  is  the  adoption 
of  the  most  sensible  practical  working  ar- 
rangement of  which  the  circumstances  will 
admit.  In  justice  to  both  the  English 
peoples  and  the  French  workers  on  the 
coast,  it  must  be  said  that  great  credit  is 
due  to  the  forbearance  and  avoidance  of 
violent  measures  which  have,  on  the 
whole,  marked  the  embarrassing  situation 
in  which  the  ambiguities  of  the  treaties 
or  their  diverse  construction  have  placed 
the  two  countries. 

H.  C.  Goldsmith. 
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THE  "GOLD  FEVER"  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Standard, 
who  has  returned  to  Madagascar  after  an 
absence  of  three  years,  found  "gold,"  and 
scarcely  anything  but  "gold,"  the  topic  of 
the  day.  Writing  from  Antananarivo  on 
February  28,  the  correspondent  says :  — 

I  had  not  been  many  hours  at  Tamatave 
ere  I  saw  practical  evidence  of  the  belief 
in  this.  I  found  the  town  overrun  with 
poor  emigrants,  chiefly  from  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  and  every  incoming  steamer  add- 
ing to  the  number.  The  last  French  mail 
arrived  ere  my  departure  for  the  capital, 
and  brought  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  women,  and  children,  most  of  whom 
were  almost  penniless.  Such  a  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  helpless  humanity  I  have 
seldom  seen.  They  are  under  the  impres- 
sion they  have  come  to  an  Eldorado ;  but 
it  does  not  take  long  after  landing  here  to 
find  out  their  mistake.  Fortunately  for 
these  adventurers  food  is  plentiful  and 
cheap,  especially  in  the  country,  and  they 
can  live  on  very  little.  On  my  journey  to 
the  capital  I  passed  a  poor  fellow  on  the 
tramp  to  the  gold-fields  of  Maeratanarivo, 
on  the  west  coast ;  he  told  me  he  had  heard 
so  often  the  cry  of  "  Gold,  heaps  of  gold, 
being  found,  and  only  waiting  for  the  get- 
ting, in  Madagascar,  he  had  been  tempted 
to  come  and  try  his  luck.  He  had  for* 
merlv  been  in  the  police  force  of  Mauritius, 
and  being  out  of  employment  he  was  ad- 
vised to  prove  what  he  had  heard  so  much 
about.  I  should  imagine  him  to  be  almost 
penniless,  as  he  lived  just  as  the  natives 
do,  and  lodged  amongst  them  in  the  vil- 
lages he  passed  through.  He  was  a  fine, 
good-looking  fellow,  and  I  felt  sorry  for 
the  hardships  he  was  undergoing,  and  was 
glad  to  assist  him  with  some  of  my  spare 
provisions.  But  these  are  not  the  people 
required  here  as  yet  What  the  country 
greatly  needs  is  a"  number  of  experienced 
Australian  and  Transvaal  diggers,  with 
their  strength  and  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion, to  come  and  make  a  good  headway 
for  others  to  follow. 

Concerning  the  location  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  gold  there  are  numberless 
stories  floating  about.  It  is  being  found 
in  scores  of  places  in  various  parts  of  the 


country ;  and  I  was  shown  a  fine  specimen 
from  near  Tamatave,  on  the  east  coast. 
Some  enthusiasts  are  ready  to  believe  that 
the  island  will  prove  another  Eldorado. 
People  are  making  large  purchases.  An 
Englishman  who  had  just  arrived  at  the 
capital  from  the  country  told  me  that  on 
his  journey  up  he  saw  thousands  of  na- 
tives working  gold  in  various  parts  on 
account  of  the  government.  It  is  forced 
labor,  and  the  people  have  not  only  to 
work  on  weekdays,  but  on  Sundays  too. 
Children  even  are  taken  from  the  schools 
for  this  work.  I  myself  went  out  to  the 
west  of  the  capital,  about  fifteen  miles, 
yesterday,  to  a  place  where  the  govern- 
ment have  been  working  gold  —  opera- 
tions are  suspended  at  present — to  see 
where  they  had  been  working,  and  I  col- 
lected a  grain  of  gold  after  washing  a  little 
earth  on  a  plate  in  a  stream  close  by. 
There  are  signs  everywhere  of  the  riches 
to  be  gathered  from  the  earth  of  this  fine 
virgin  country.  The  Madagascar  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  open  up  the  island. 
They  are,  of  course,  in  much  need  of 
money,  the  French  disturbance  having 
impoverished  them  to  a  great  extent 

I  had  not  been  long  at  the  capital  ere  I 
noticed  what  had  similarly  struck  me  on 
landing  at  Tamatave  —  namely,  that  the 
French  influence  is  making  "itself  very 
strongly  felt  in  those  towns,  which,  after 
the  earnest  labors  of  our  English  and 
other  Protestant  missionaries  for  so  many 
years,  must  be  a  disheartening  spectacle 
to  them.  One  very  noticeable  change  is 
in  the  slave  market  Formerly  not  more 
than  twenty  or,  at  most,  thirty  slaves  were 
ever  exposed  there  for  sale,  and  transac- 
tions took  place  in  such  a  quiet  way  that 
they  were  not  noticed ;  indeed,  the  na- 
tives appeared  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
complicity  in  slave-trading.  But  when 
I  visited  the  market  the  other  day  over 
two  hundred  slaves  of  both  sexes,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  on  offer,  and 
there  was  little  or  no  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  to  quote  prices.  Danc- 
ing, also,  in  European  fashion  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  French  resident 
gives  balls,  inviting  the  Malagasy  aristoc- 
racy, the  prime  minister  and  the  queen's 
ladies-in- waiting  taking  a  very  active  part, 
and  giving  balls  themselves  in  return. 
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THE  SWALLOWS. 

O  mother,  will  the  swallows  never  come  ? 
Feel  my  cheek,  'tis  hot  and  burning, 
And  my  heart  is  sick  with  yearning, 

But  I'm  always  well  as  soon  as  swallows 
come* 

They  brought  me  in  a  primrose  yesterday : 
And  when  primroses  are  blowing, 
Then  I  know  that  winter's  going ; 

And  the  swallows  cannot  then  be  far  away. 

Hark,  my  old  thrush  in  the  garden  singing 
clear! 
How  I  love  his  note  to  follow  I 
But  the  swallow,  O  the  swallow, 
Bringing  summer  with  him,  summer,  is  more 
dear. 

And  the  lambs'  bleat !     Could  I  see  them  once 
again, 
With  their  innocent  sweet  faces, 
And  their  f riskings,  and  their  races  I 

Once  I  used — but  now  I  cannot  stir  for  pain. 

Mother,  lift  me,  all  this  side  is  growing  numb : 
Oh,  how  dark  the  room  is !     Fold  me 
To  your  bosom,  tighter  hold  me  1 

Or  I  shall  be  gone  before  the  swallows  come. 

And  the  swallows  came  again  across  the  wave ; 
And  the  sky  was  soft  and  tender, 
With  a  gleam  of  rainbow  splondor, 

As  they  laid  their  little  darling  in  the  grave : 

And  they  often  watch  the  swallows  by  her 
tomb; 
And  thty  strain  to  think,  but  straining 
Cannot  still  the  heart's  complaining, 
"She  is  better  there  where  swallows  never 
come." 

And  they  carved  the  bird  she  loved  upon  her 
stone ; 

Joyous  guest  of  summer  darting 

Hither,  thither,  then  departing 
In  a  night,  to  joys  of  other  worlds  unknown. 

Spectator.  A.  G.  B. 


A  SONG  OF  LOVE  AND  MAY. 

FREELY  TRANSLATED  FROM  GOETHE. 

I. 

What  gleams  of  glad  laughter 

Earth's  visage  adorn  I 
How  brightens  the  sun 

At  the  gates  of  the  morn  1 
How  burst  into  blossom 

The  buds  on  the  tree, 
While  birds  shake  the  woodland 

With  tumults  of  glee  1 


How  pant  men  and  maidens 
With  thrillings  of  pleasure! 

O  green  earth,  O  bright  sun, 
O  joy  without  measure ! 


'Tis  love's  great  enchantment 

That  kindles  the  day, 
The  life  of  the  springtime, 

The  promise  of  May. 
'Tis  love's  magic  banner. 

O'er  nature  unfurled, 
That  showers  down  new  blessing, 

New  life  on  the  world. 

in. 
O  darling,  O  dearest, 

How  well  I  love  thee  1 
Thine  eye's  golden  silence 

Tells  how  thou  lov'st  me. 
As  larks  love  the  azure, 

The  carol,  the  dew. 
As  flowers  love  the  dawning, 

So  do  I  love  you. 


O  let  us  love  truly. 

And  true  love  will  be 
A  youth  never  fading 

For  you  and  for  me. 
True  love  in  all  changes 

Will  waft  us  along, 
In  sweet  modulation 

Of  dance  and  of  song, 
And  soften  our  sunset, 

When  we  have  grown  old, 
With  tenderest  touches 

Of  rose-leaf  and  gold. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  PETER  BaYNE. 


SPRING  THE  BELOVED. 

Half  bronze,  half  green  the  shivering  hedge- 
rows shook, 
The  larches  stood  in  soft,  uncertain  mind. 
To  hold  or  give  their  jewels  to  the  wind 
That  flung  their  gold-dust  from  them ;  by  the 

brook 
The  lone-delaying  primrose  overtook 
The  last  faint  daffodil;    the  flocks  were 

pined, 
No  grasses  sprang,  for  April  was  unkind, 
And  sad  the  shepherd  leaned  upon  his  crook. 
Then  out  of  Heaven,  fell  sudden  power  and 
grace; 
Green   waves   of   hedgerow  foamed  with 
blackthorn  spray, 
The  cherry  whitened,  tender  mist  of  men 
Breathed  from  the  birch,  and  through  the 
coral  screen 
Of  sycamore  the  cuckoo  called  apace : 
For  why,  my  love  had  passed  along  the 

way. 
Spectator.  H.  D.  RawnsLBY. 
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From  Black«iQMfs  Magizine. 
THE  PRUSSIAN    MONARCHY    AND    THE 
REVOLUTION  OF  1848.* 

BY  SIR  ROWLAND  BLENNERHASSETT. 

When  it  became  known  that  Dr.  Hein- 
rich  von  Sybel  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  reconstruction  of  Germany, 
all  persons  interested  in  European  politics 
looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  appearance 
of  the  work.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  no  living  man  was  better  fitted  for  the 
task.  Sybel  is  perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  the  disciples  of  Ranke,  and  possesses 
the  critical  spirit  of  his  illustrious  master. 
He  differs,  however,  in  one  particular  from 
almost  all  the  other  members  of  the  his- 
torical school  to  which  he  belongs.  Most 
of  these  have  employed  the  method  of 
critical  investigation  they  learned  from 
Ranke  to  solve  complicated  problems  of 
mediaeval  history.  Sybel  has  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  modern 
times.  In  the  tone  of  his  mind  he  has 
much  more  in  common  with  Hausser, 
Droysen,  Bernhardi,  and  the  writers  of 
the  Heidelberg  school  who  were  influ- 
enced by  the  learned  Schlosser,  than  any 
other  of  the  disciples  of  Ranke.  This 
mental  affinity  will  become  clear  to  any 
one  who  compares  SybePs  history  of  the 
French  Revolution  with  Hausser's  narra- 
tive of  events  in  Germany  from  Frederic 
the  Great  till  the  formation  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation  in  181 5.  These  works 
resemble  each  other  in  general  character 
to  a  remarkable  extent.  The  effect  of 
both  is  to  vindicate  the  revival  of  German 
influence  in  Europe,  and  to  lead  the 
reader  to  the  conclusion  that  this  could 
only  be  acquired  under  the  hegemony  of 
Prussia. 

It  was  SybePs  history  of  the  Revolution 
which  acquired  for  him  European  fame. 
In  it  he  demolished  the  fable  that  the  war 
against  revolutionary  France  was  wantonly 
brought  about  by  the  various  European 
governments.  He  exposed  the  story  that 
the  failure  of  the  allied  armies  was  owing 
to  the  heroism  of  the  volunteers  of  1792, 
and  destroyed  many  other  similar  legends 
which  are  still  credited  by  uninformed 

•  Die  BegrQndung  des  Deutachen  Reiches  durch 
Wilhelm  I.,  von  Heinrich  von  Sybel.  Mttnchen  und 
Leipzig,  1889.    Druck  und  Verlag  von  R.  Oldenbourg. 


persons.  But  the  greatest  service  he  ren- 
dered was  to  show  for  the  first  time  and 
conclusively  that  it  was  the  Polish  ques- 
tion which  paralyzed  the  action  of  the 
powers  in  their  struggle  against  France. 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  even 
this  great  work  displays  more  strikingly 
some  of  the  high  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications  for  writing  history  which 
Professor  Sybel  possesses  than  some  of 
his  less  well-known  publications.  The 
essays  he  published  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  which  contain  brilliant 
treatises  on  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
Catherine  II.,  and  Burke,  place  their 
author  in  the  very  first  rank  among  the 
political  thinkers  of  our  time. 

The  task  on  which  Professor  Sybel  is 
now  engaged  will  in  all  probability  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  this  year.  It  will  be 
a  work  of  six  or  seven  volumes ;  but  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  portion  recently  pub- 
lished, no  one  interested  in  contemporary 
politics  or  historical  science  will  object  to 
it  on  account  of  its  length.  It  is,  however, 
to  the  first  volume,  in  which  the  events  of 
the  year  1848  are  reviewed,  that  politi- 
cians will  look  who  desire  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  mature 
judgment  of  Professor  Sybel  on  affairs  of 
state.  The  account  given  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  took  place  in  Berlin  during 
the  month  of  March  of  that  year  is  based 
on  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  or  of 
persons  who  took  part  in  the  events  of  the 
time,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  interest- 
ing. The  distinguished  historian,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  in  his  desire  to  be  brief, 
hardly  brings  out  with  sufficient  clearness 
how  totally  opposed  the  great  majority  of 
the  Prussian  people  were  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  which  was  guided  from 
first  to  last  by  members  of  an  international 
conspiracy. 

In  the  last  days  of  November,  1830,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Poland,  and, 
owing  to  the  pusillanimity  o,r  incompetence 
of  the  grand-duke  Constantine,  was  for  a 
time  a  success.  The  Russian  government 
in  Warsaw  was  overthrown,  and  General 
Chlopicki,  an  old  soldier  who  had  fought 
under  Napoleon,  was  appointed  dictator. 
In  the  spring  of  1831,  a  large  Russian 
army  entered  the  country,  and  although 
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badly  commanded,  ultimately  bore  down 
all  opposition.  Warsaw  fell  in  Septem- 
ber. The  constitution  which  the  emperor 
Alexander  I.  had  given  the  country  after 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  which  the 
Poles  had  so  shamefully  abused,  was  abol- 
ished, and  in  February,  1832,  Poland  was 
declared  a  Russian  province.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection,  a  large 
number  of  Poles  bad  to  fly  from  their 
country.  They  established  themselves  in 
the  various  capitals  and  chief  cities  of 
Europe,  and  organized  themselves  into 
societies  with  secret  signs  and  passwords, 
with  a  view  to  revolutionary  action.  They 
became  everywhere  the  allies  of  all  who 
were  inimical  to  the  existing  order  of 
things.  Polish  exiles  placed  their  ser- 
vices at  the  disposal  of  the  disciples  of 
Mazzini  in  Italy,  and  of  the  followers  of 
Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Rollin  in  France. 
In  Germany  they  were  the  friends  of  those 
who  looked  up  to  such  men  as  Rotteck  as 
political  philosophers,  and  to  Heine  and 
Bdrne  as  models  of  enlightened  patriotism. 
They  sympathized  with  Spanish  Repub- 
licans and  with  English  Chartists.  Under 
the  sinister  guidance  of  Bern  and  Mieros- 
lawski,  they  became  the  prime  agents  of 
international  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow 
of  every  government  in  Europe.  They 
were  mixed  up  in  attempts  to  assassinate 
sovereigns  and  statesmen,  and  to  provoke 
popular  risings  in  various  places.  But 
these  attempts  had  always  been  failures. 
At  last,  on  the  24th  February,  1848,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris.  Louis 
Philippe,  weighed  down  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  indirect  and  crooked  methods 
by  which  he  obtained  his  crown,  lost  his 
nerve  completely,  and  with  ten  thousand 
splendid  troops  at  his  disposal,  abandoned 
the  Tuileries  to  a  half-armed  and  undisci- 
plined mob.  The  monarchy  of  July  came 
to  an  end.  A  provisional  government  was 
formed,  and  two  of  its  leading  members 
were  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Rollin.  The 
former  professed  socialistic  opinions,  the 
latter  represented  the  traditions  of  the 
Jacobin  terror  of  1793.  Anarchists  in 
every  country  imagined  the  day  of  their 
triumph  was  dawning.  In  Germany  the 
greatest  uneasiness  prevailed.  Men  were 
still  alive  who  could  remember  the  bands 
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of  ruffians  that  in  October,  1794,  were  led 
to  Cologne  and  Coblenz  by  Championnet 
and  Marceau.  Respectable  people  trem- 
bled at  the  thought  that  if  the  resources 
of  France  fell  into  Jacobin  hands,  similar 
hordes  might  again  make  their  appearance 
on  the  Rhine.  Most  persons  forgot  that 
between  1794  and  1848  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon had  taken  place.  Very  few  then  under- 
stood how  deeply  the  Prussian  monarchy 
had  been  affected,  and  how  enormously 
it  had  been  strengthened,  by  the  events 
of  the  year  181 3.  Men  merely  looked 
to  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
times,  and  these  pointed  to  storm  and  tem- 
pest. Already,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1848,  a  band  of  freebooters  seized  on  the 
principality  of  Neuchatel,  and  proclaimed 
the  deposition  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
happened  to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  ter- 
ritory. This  little  country  owed  its  pros- 
perity mainly  to  the  fostering  care  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollera, 
who  had  ruled  it  with  a  short  interruption 
since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. During  a  great  portion  of  that  time 
it  had  enjoyed  absolute  immunity  from 
taxation,  and  while  under  the  Prussian 
crown  possessed  one  of  the  best  govern- 
ments and  purest  administrations  in  the 
world.  These  advantages,  however,  did 
not  avail  the  crown  when  it  was  attacked 
by  the  forces  of  revolution. 

At  the  same  time,  a  formidable  move- 
ment commenced  in  south  Germany,  and 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  country. 
It  was  guided  chiefly  by  persons  belong* 
ing  to  the  middle  classes,  —  merchants, 
doctors,  lawyers,  professors,  and  some 
officials  in  the  public  service.  All  these 
persons  were  animated  by  a  burning  de- 
sire to  see  Germany  strong  and  united. 
They  agreed  on  no  other  subject  under 
the  sun.  On  the  5th  of  March  a  confer- 
ence was  held  by  them  at  Heidelberg  to 
formulate  a  policy.  The  congress  was 
attended  by  fifty-one  leading  men.  These 
were  mostly  south  Germans,  but  two 
stray  Prussians  might  have  been  ob- 
served amongst  them.  At  the  meeting 
Gustav  von  Struve,  a  Bavarian  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Oldenburg,  and  Friedrich  Karl  Hecker, 
a  lawyer  from  Baden,  openly  urged  the 
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proclamation  of  a  German  republic.  Their 
chief  opponent  was  Heinrich  von  Gagern, 
a  distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished 
father.  He  and  his  friends  advocated  the 
establishment  of  the  empire.  This  group 
of  men  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
republicans,  in  that  their  knowledge  of 
the  country,  its  history  and  needs,  was  far 
more  accurate  and  profound.  Both  par- 
ties, however,  were  equally  in  earnest,  and 
it  was  clear  they  could  not  possibly  act 
together  for  any  considerable  time.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  maintain  some  show  of  union, 
it  was  agreed  they  should  co-operate  in 
the  endeavor  to  call  into  existence  a  cen- 
tral parliament,  to  which  the  people  of  the 
different  States  should  send  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

Heinrich  von  Gagern  saw  the  danger 
of  allowing  a  popular  assembly  to  meet  in 
times  of  trouble  and  excitement,  without 
having  at  its  disposal  the  assistance  de- 
rived from  experience  in  practical  politics 
and  administration.  He  therefore  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  governments  of 
the  various  States  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment amongst  themselves  and  form  a 
provisional  executive,  which  should  lay 
before  the  representatives  of  the  nation  a 
carefully  thought-out  plan  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Germany.  His  efforts  were 
fairly  successful,  when  suddenly  an  in- 
significant disturbance  at  Vienna,  backed 
by  a  disreputable  court  intrigue,  over- 
threw the  government  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich.  Very  soon  anarchy  ran  riot  in  every 
province  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  was  to  increase 
the  excitement  in  Germany,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  point  to  the  moment  as 
favorable  for  anarchists  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  against  the  monarchy  of  the 
Hohenzollerns,  and  endeavor  to  overthrow 
the  most  firmly  established  throne  on  the 
Continent.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years 
the  Polish  exiles  had  been  conspiring 
with  special  malignity  against  Prussia, 
and  now,  chiefly  under  their  guidance, 
revolutionists  from  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope,—  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Hungarians,  south  Germans,  —  flocked 
to  Berlin.  The  Poles  themselves  ap- 
peared, of  course,  in  considerable  num- 
bers.   Towards  the  middle  of  March  the 


multitude  of  these  strangers  became  every 
day  greater.  This  invasion  of  foreigners 
was  a  matter  of  common  observation  and 
remark  among  all  classes  in  the  city.  It 
was  particularly  noticed  by  members  of 
the  British  legation. 

In  those  days  England  was  represented 
at  the  court  of  Berlin  by  the  Earl  of  West- 
morland. This  nobleman  had  in  his 
youth,  as  Lord  Burgh ersh,  been  accredited 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  allied  army 
during  the  latter  end  of  181 3  and  the  year 
1814.  He  had  witnessed  many  interesting 
scenes  in  the  campaign  in  France,  and 
had  written  a  memoir  on  the  operations 
of  the  armies  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg 
and  Field-Marshal  Blucher,  in  which  he 
tried  to  do  some  justice  to  the  all-impor- 
tant services  rendered  by  the  troops  who 
were  commanded  by  the  old  Prussian 
hero.  This  book  was  thought  fairly  well 
of  in  military  circles,  and  remains  to  this 
day  an  authority  on  the  circumstances 
which  decided  the  advance  on  Paris  after 
the  battle  of  Arcis  sur  Aube.  Napoleon, 
as  is  well  known,  determined  to  throw 
himself  on  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  allies, 
with  a  view  of  threatening  their  commu- 
nications. He  accordingly  marched  to  St. 
Dizier,  and  left  Paris  exposed,  with  no 
force  to  speak  of  between  it  and  the  hos- 
tile armies.  Napoleon  calculated  the 
allies  would  be  so  terrified  by  his  move 
that  they  would  not  dare  to  advance  on  the 
capital.  As  far  as  Schwarzenberg  was 
concerned,  he  had  judged  rightly.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th  of  March,  1814, 
the  Austrians  were  making  a  retrograde 
movement,  when  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia  overtook  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Sommepuis,  and  announced  that  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
were  approaching,  and  desired  a  confer- 
ence. They  arrived  immediately  after- 
wards. A  council  of  war  was  held  on 
horseback,  in  a  field  near  the  highroad. 
The  emperor  of  Russia  strongly  urged  an 
immediate  advance  on  Paris,  and  was 
supported  by  King  Frederic  William  III., 
and  by  Wolkonski,  Debitsch,  and  Toll. 
In  fact,  Bernhardi  has  established  that,  in 
all  probability,  the  idea  originated  in  the 
mind  of  the  last-mentioned  famous  sol* 
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dier.  Schwarzenberg  unwilliogly  agreed. 
Orders  were  at  once  given  for  a  march  on 
Paris,  and  the  fate  of  Napoleon  was  sealed. 
The  circumstance  that  Lord.  Westmor- 
land had  been  intimately  mixed  up  with 
these  stirring  events,  and  that  he  had 
shared  the  anxieties  and  dangers  of  a 
time  which  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
northern  German y,  caused  him  to  form 
many  intimate  ana  warm  friendships  with 
eminent  Prussians.  Among  these  friends 
was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  who 
ever  served  the  Prussian  crown.  This 
person  was  exceptionally  intimate,  and 
used  to  dine  with  Lord  Westmorland  reg- 
ularly every  Sunday.  The  14th  of  March, 
1848,  fell  upon  a  Sunday.  Lord  Westmor- 
land's friend  came  to  dine,  as  usual.  There 
was  no  one  present  unconnected  with  the 
legation,  and  the  conversation,  which  was 
of  an  exceedingly  confidential  character, 
turned  on  the  symptoms  of  disorder  which 
were  everywhere  apparent,  and  on  the 
dark  prospects  of  the  coming  week.  The 
Prussian  statesman  besought  Lord  West- 
morland to  aid  him  in  his  endeavors  to 
induce  the  king  to  give  positive  orders 
that  effective  steps  should  be  taken  against 
the  forces  of  anarchy.  He  then  recounted 
how  he  had  himself  received  information, 
from  a  member  of  the  inner  circle  of  a 
revolutionary  society,  of  the  means  which 
were  to  be  adopted  during  the  following 
days  to  provoke  a  conflict  between  the 
people  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  crown. 
The  informer  was  a  man  to  whom  Lord 
Westmorland's  friend  had  done  a  great 
act  of  kindness  in  past  times,  and  he  was 
grateful  for  it  He  was  a  man  of  consid- 
erable ability,  and  was  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  His  talents  and  his  call- 
ing rendered  him  extremely  useful  to  the 
revolutionists,  and,  after  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  him  in  their  toils,  he 
rose  to  a  high  position  among  them. 
When,  however,  the  hour  was  about  to 
strike  which  was  to  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  revolutionary  action,  he  regretted 
his  connection  with  anarchists,  and  de- 
termined to  warn  his  old  benefactor  of  the 
impending  danger  to  society  and  the  State. 
He  sought  him  out,  and  gave  him  in  detail 
the  plans  of  the  conspirators. 

The  whole  matter  was  discussed  at  the 
British  legation  on  that  Sunday  evening. 
Some  who  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  conversation  are  still  alive,  and  the 
events  of  the  next  few  days  proved  the 
correctness  of  the  information  down  to  the 
most  minute  particular.  Lord  Westmor- 
land did  all  he  could  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  his  friend,  and  urged  on  persons  in 


authority,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  bis 
diplomatic  position  permitted,  the  neces- 
sity of  paralyzing  the  designs  of  the  an- 
archists by  some  obvious  precautionary 
measures.  But  the  government  was  to- 
tally demoralized.  The  memoirs  of  Gen- 
eral von  Brandt,  and  the  accounts  given 
by  all  persons  who  saw  King  Frederic 
William  IV.  during  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1848,  prove  that  he  had 
lost  the  power  of  making  up  bis  mind  and 
of  acting  with  resolution.  The  events 
which  took  place  in  Neuchatel  affected 
him  deeply.  The  men  who  enjoyed  his 
confidence  were,  as  a  rule,  timid  persons, 
who  offered  good  and  solid  reasons  against 
every  course  proposed.  Few  of  them  real- 
ized the  truth  that  in  times  of  danger  the 
path  of  safety  is  only  to  be  discovered  by 
following  with  determination  a  line  of 
policy  selected  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  difficulties  which  surround  all  vig- 
orous action. 

On  Monday,  the  15th  of  March,  partial 
disturbances  took  place  in  the  streets,  and 
lasted  till  late  on  the  night  of  the  sixteenth. 
On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth,  every- 
thing became  suddenly  and  suspiciously 
still.  It  was  the  calm  before  the  storm. 
Throughout  the  day,  while  those  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  order  were 
perplexed  by  conflicting  and  contradictory 
counsels,  the  apostles  of  sedition  and  the 
organizers  of  rebellion  were  busy  at  work 
preparing  for  the  morrow.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  at  an  early  hour  on  the  eigh- 
teenth a  crowd  should  assemble  before 
the  royal  palace.  This  was  arranged,  and 
about  noon  a  vast  multitude  had  gathered 
together  on  the  appointed  spot.  Frederic 
William  appeared,  and  harangued  the  peo- 
ple. But,  as  the  revolutionary  leaders  bad 
calculated,  the  mob  became  more  and  more 
unruly,  and  orders  were  given  to  disperse 
it.  Troops  began  to  move  for  the  purpose, 
and  used  as  little  force  as  possible.  A 
preconcerted  signal  brought  on  the  con- 
flict. From  that  day  to  this  it  has  never 
been  discovered  who  gave  that  signal.  By 
some  it  was  thought  to  have  been  given 
by  a  Frenchman ;  but  it  was  most  likely 
the  act  of  a  Pole  who  had  resided  a  long- 
time in  Paris,  and  who  had  been  sent  to* 
Berlin  in  the  service  of  an  international 
secret  society.  Some  shots  were  fired, 
one  of  them  by  a  soldier  under  rather  sus- 
picious circumstances.  No  person  was 
hurt,  but  the  report  was  at  once  circulated 
through  the  city  that  the  people  were  be- 
ing massacred.  The  usual  revolutionary 
tactics  were  resorted  to,  and  the  most 
absurd  aod  preposterous  stories  were  told 
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of  atrocities  committed  by  the  troops. 
They  obtained  ready  credence  among  peo- 
ple whose  minds  had  been  carefully  pre- 
pared to  believe  them.  Barricades  rose 
in  all  directions.  The  conspiracy  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  Berlin  had  been 
crowned  with  success. 

The  garrison  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Karl  Ernst  von  Prittwitz,  a 
soldier  who  had  seen  much  service.  He 
was  present  when  only  sixteen  years  of 
age  at  Auerstadt,  and  received  a  severe 
wound  in  that  famous  battle.  Subse- 
quently he  took  part  in  all  the  campaigns 
from  1 81 2  to  181 5.  He  was  a  military 
writer  of  merit,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  troops.  Prittwitz,  who  had  only 
twelve  thousand  men  at  his  command, 
took  energetic  steps  to  put  down  the  re- 
bellion, and  the  fighting  began  at  once.  It 
raged  all  the  afternoon,  and  continued 
after  sunset,  through  a  beautiful  moonlight 
night.  The  troops  were  everywhere  com- 
pletely victorious,  and  order  would  have 
been  easily  restored  had  it  not  been  for 
the  vacillation  of  the  king.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
insanity.  The  sound  of  the  combat  had 
upset  the  balance  of  his  reason.  Kind- 
hearted  and  amiable,  he  could  not  bear 
the  notion  of  serious  conflict  with  his 
people.  He  sometimes  burst  into  tears, 
and  then  would  remain  for  an  hour  or  more 
in  a  state  of  apathy,  taking  no  notice  of 
anything  going  on  about  him.  Then  he 
would  hamper  Prittwitz  with  instructions 
which  were  always  given  with  a  view  to 
make  him  act  with  as  little  energy  as  pos- 
sible. About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  king  received  in  audience  Frieherr 
Ernst  von  Vincke.  This  gentleman  was 
a  firm  believer  in  many  of  the  phrases  of 
the  hour.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of 
men,  now  dead  and  gone  forever,  who 
desired  to  see  established  in  Prussia  a 
parliamentary  system  on  the  model  of  the 
English  constitution.  Vincke  enlarged 
upon  the  danger  of  the  conflict  producing 
a  feeling  of  alienation  from  the  dynasty, 
and  contended  that  if  the  troops  were 
withdrawn,  order  would  be  at  once  re- 
stored. The  king  gave  no  positive  sign  of 
his  own  opinion,  but  undoubtedly  Vincke 
had  made  an  impression.  Towards  mid- 
night  Frederic  William  could  bear  no 
longer  the  sound  of  arms,  and  he  sent  for 
Prittwitz,  and  told  him  to  cease  firing. 
The  general  was  ordered  to  maintain  him- 
self in  the  positions  he  had  won,  but  was 
forbidden  to  undertake  any  new  attack 
against  the  forces  of  rebellion.  Frederic 
William  then  proceeded  to  issue  a  procla- 


mation, in  which  he  promised  that  if  the 
barricades  were  removed,  he  would  order 
the  troops  to  retire.  The  rebels  answered 
that  they  would  not  destroy  the  barricades 
till  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  barracks. 
The  king  was  more  embarrassed  than  ever. 
General  Von  Prittwitz  besought  him  to 
allow  the  troops  to  act.  His  brother,  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  who  was  one  day  to  be 
the  first  emperor  of  reconstructed  Ger- 
many, expressed  his  views  with  vehe- 
mence and  decision,  and  pointed  out  the 
ignominy  of  holding  parley  with  rebels  in 
arms.  On  the  other  hand,  Count  Arnim- 
Boytzenburg  advised  concession  to  the 
popular  demands.  At  last  an  order  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Prittwitz  to  march 
the  troops  into  their  barracks.  In  obe- 
dience to  this  command,  the  soldiers  had 
to  retire  to  their  quarters,  amidst  the 
insulting  jeers  of  the  rabble,  and  sub- 
sequently they  were  ordered  to  evacuate 
the  city.  How  the  order  that  the  troops 
should  retire  was  obtained  from  the  sov- 
ereign remains  a  mystery  to  this  day.  A 
friend  of  mine  —  a  lady  of  high  distinc- 
tion, only  lately  dead,  the  wife  of  an  emi- 
nent statesman,  and  the  mother  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Living  public  man  —  was  often 
told  by  the  king  that  he  never  knowingly 
gave  that  order.  I  have  heard  this  state- 
ment confirmed  by  one  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friends  Freieric  William  IV.  ever 
possessed.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  there  were  traitors  in  the  coun- 
cil, —  that  the  document  was  artfully 
placed  among  other  papers  the  king  was 
signing,  and  that  he  affixed  his  signature 
without  knowing  what  he  was  doing.  I 
have  even  heard  the  names  of  the  sup- 
posed conspirators  mentioned.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  nerves  of  the 
king  were  so  completely  unstrung,  and  his 
mind  clouded  by  the  mental  suffering  he 
had  endured  for  the  four-and-twenty  pre- 
vious hours,  that  he  was  unable  ever  after 
to  give  a  strictly  accurate  account  of  his 
actions  during  those  March  days,  or  of 
the  motives  which  guided  them. 

What  took  place  after  the  evacuation  of 
Berlin  by  the  troops  is  well  known.  The 
king  dismissed  his  ministers  and  offered 
office  to  Count  Arnim-Boytzenburg,  Camp- 
hausen,  Alfred  von  Auerswald,  and  Count 
Schwerin,  who  were  supposed  to  possess 
the  public  confidence.  With  their  advice 
and  approval  he  issued  a  proclamation, 
couched  in  rhetorical  and,  most  unguarded 
language,  in  which  he  gave  every  one  to 
understand  that  his  intention  was  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  national  move- 
ment.   He  rode  through  the  streets  of 
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Berlin  wearing  the  colors  which  had  be* 
come  the  symbol  of  revolution.  As  the 
funeral  procession  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  on  the  barricades  passed  his  palace, 
he  paid  honor  to  the  memory  of  men  who 
had  fallen  in  the  attempt  to  deprive  him 
of  his  crown.  He  sent  his  brother  to  En- 
gland, lest  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  the 
state  of  anarchy  which  the  royal  weakness 
had  brought  about  He  did  all  he  could 
to  appease  and  flatter  the  people,  and  was 
insulted  for  his  pains  and  ridiculed  from 
one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other.  The 
fact  that  the  Prussian  crown  recovered  so 
soon  from  the  degradation  of  that  period, 
is  a  far  stronger  proof  of  the  solidity  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy  than  the  vitality  it 
showed  in  the  dark  hour  of  Napoleon's 
triumph,  when  Frederic  William  III.  and 
Queen  Louisa  and  their  children  had  to 
seek  refuge  in  an  outlying  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  and  were  left  to  meditate,  as 
tbey  wandered  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
on  tlje  instability  of  all  human  things,  and 
on  the  events  which  seemed  likely  to 
bring  about  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Prussian  State. 

While  the  authority  of  the  crown  was 
gradually  being  restored  in  Prussia,  the 
Parliament  at  Frankfort  was  busy  at  work 
on  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  Ger- 
many. Heinrich  von  Gagern  had  been 
more  or  less  successful  in  bringing  some 
show  of  method  into  the  proceedings,  and, 
after  long  and  tiresome  discussions,  a  con- 
stitution was  elaborated.  This  constitu- 
tion, the  details  of  which  it  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  discuss,  was  conceived 
by  persons  who  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  belief  that  the  main  sup- 
port of  good  and  wise  government  is  the 
middle-class.  It  was  determined  to  re* 
establish  the  empire ;  but  the  constitution 
was  framed  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion  to  im- 

Serial  authority.  The  Kaiser  was  only  to 
ave  a  suspensive  veto.  Parliament  could 
at  any  time  easily  have  deposed  the  sov- 
ereign, and  proclaimed  a  republic.  It 
would  have  been  as  impossible  to  have 
maintained  the  empire  under  this  consti- 
tution as  it  was  to  preserve  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  France  after  the  acceptance 
of  the  constitution  of  1791.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Kaiser  would,  in  the  interests 
of  self-preservation,  have  had  to  resist 
every  attempt  to  strengthen  the  popular 
element.  The  result  would  have  been 
that  the  executive  could  never  be  brought 
into  harmonious  relations  with  popular 
feeling.  Hence  perpetual  friction  between 
the  crown  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  mast  ensue ;  and,  in  the  long  run, 


either  the  Kaiser  must  have  had  recourse 
to  violence,  broken  the  law,  and  adopted 
revolutionary  methods,  or  he  must  have 
become  a  slave  of  a  triumphant  democ- 
racy. 

When  the  Parliament  at  Frankfort  de- 
cided to  re-establish  the  imperial  dignity, 
they  determined  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Berlin,  headed  by  Simson  their  president, 
to  offer  the  crown  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 
When  the  envoys  were  in  audience,  Fred- 
eric William  refused  to  accept  the  symbol 
of  imperial  authority  unless  he  was  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  all  the  governments 
and  sovereigns  of  Germany.  The  Preus- 
sische  Jahrbiicher  of  January  last  contains 
a  most  eloquent  letter  from  him  to  Arndt, 
in  which  he  explains  his  reasons  to  that 
pure  and  high-minded  patriot  for  declining 
to  accept  the  responsibility  which  the 
Frankfort  Parliament  wished  to  thrust 
upon  him.  It  does  great  credit  to  the 
political  sagacity  of  the  king,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  eloquence  is  its 
least  merit. 

The  truth  was,  the  time  had  not  come 
for  reconstructing  Germany.  The  he- 
gemony of  Prussia  would  at  that  moment 
have  not  been  tolerated  by  Austria.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  imperial  crown  by  the  head  of  Ho- 
henzollern  would  have  been  followed  by 
civil  war  in  Germany.  In  this  struggle 
the  sympathies  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
would  not  have  been  on  the  Prussian  side, 
and,  moreover,  the  Prussian  army  in  1849 
was  a  very  different  instrument  from  that 
forged  some  years  later  by  William  Land 
Field-Marshal  Roon.  Dr.  Delbruck,  in 
the  paper  in  the  Prtussische  Jahrbiicher 
to  which  I  have  already  referred,  deals 
severely  with  Frederic  William  IV.,  whom 
he  characterizes  as  the  least  Prussian  of 
Prussian  sovereigns.  Some  of  his  criti- 
cisms are  not  perhaps  too  severe.  Nev- 
ertheless, as  time  goes  on,  and  as  the  true 
character  of  the  movement  of  1848  be- 
comes better  known,  impartial  history  will 
probably  pronounce  that  in  rejecting  the 
proposals  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament, 
and  in  declining  to  adhere  to  the  constitu- 
tion that  assembly  elaborated,  he  rendered 
a  service  to  his  country  so  great  as  to 
outweigh  the  evil  consequence  of  many 
errors.  Since  then,  the  new  German  Em- 
pire has  been  founded,  and  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  what  I  hope  and  believe 
will  be  a  noble  and  brilliant  career.  It  is 
no  doubt  menaced  by  dangers,  many  and 
formidable.  But  the  threatening  dangers 
are  not  as  great  as  some  which  have  been 
already  triumphantly  overcome.    The  long 
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struggle  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for 
supremacy  in  Germany,  which  was  a  main 
source  of  weakness  to  the  German  nation, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  one  now  de- 
sires to  reverse  the  verdict  of  Kdniggratz. 
And  if  Prussia  in  the  last  century  with 
insignificant  resources  was  able  during  a 
considerable  period  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  to  hold  her  own  against  Europe  in 
arms,  and  in  this  century  to  become  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  rising  against  Napo- 
leon in  1813  under  circumstances  of  un- 
exampled difficulty,  it  is  surely  very 
probable  that  United  Germany  will" be  able 
to  resist  successfully  all  possible  combi- 
nations against  the  new  empire.  Internal 
troubles  may  prove  more  serious.  The 
burning  question  of  our  time  is  to  discover 
means  by  which  business  relations  be- 
tween workmen  and  employers  of  labor 
shall  be  less  frequently  strained.  There 
is  no  country  that  can  'face  this  problem 
with  higher  hope  than  Germany.  She 
has  special  advantages  in  the  conservative 
character  of  the  people,  and  in  their  pro- 
found notions  of  duty.  These  notions  are 
mainly  the  outcome  of  the  ethical  teach- 
ing of  Kant,  for  the  doctrines  of  that  phi- 
losopher have  been  embodied  in  the  poetry 
of  Schiller,  and  in  this  form  they  have 
been  brought  home  to  every  German,  and 
have  sunk  deep  into  the  national  mind. 
Amongst  the  youth  of  Germany,  Schiller 
is  far  the  most  popular  and  most  widely 
read  of  poets,  and  this  fact  is  of  consider- 
able political  importance,  and  gives  the 
German  statesman  who  wishes  to  deal 
with  the  social  question  special  advan- 
tages. But  Germany  also  possesses  the 
advantage  of  having  a  powerful  executive 
in  each  State,  and  now  these  various  States 
are  solidly  linked  together.  Internal  re- 
forms may  therefore  t>e  carried  out  with 
administrative  prudence  and  care.  That 
the  German  Empire  is  in  this  happy  posi- 
tion to-day  is  owing  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  steadfastness  with  which  King  Fred- 
eric William  IV.  refused  to  become  a 
mere  Parliamentary  emperor,  and  thereby 
preserved  the  Prussian  crown  for  the  Ger- 
man nation. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  COLONEL'S  BOY. 

A  stranger,  coming  upon  the  colonel 
as  he  sat  in  the  morning-room  of  the  club 
regarding  his  newspaper  with  an  angelic 
smile,  would  have  sought  out  another  copy 
of  the  paper  and  searched  its  columns 


with  pleasant  anticipations.  But  I  knew 
better.  I  knew  that  the  colonel,  though 
be  had  put  on  his  glasses  and  was  pre- 
tending to  cull  the  news,  was  really  only 
doing  what  I  verily  believe  he  did  after 
lunch  and  after  dinner,  and  after  he  got 
into  bed,  and  indeed  at  every  one  of 
those  periods  when  the  old  campaigner, 
with  a  care  for  his  digestion  and  his  con- 
science, selects  some  soothing  matter  for 
meditation.  He  was  thinking  of  his  boy ; 
and  I  went  up  to  him  and  smacked  him  on 
the  shoulder.  "Well,  colonel,"  I  said, 
"how  is  Jim?" 

"  Hullo  1  Why,  it's  Jolly  Joe  Bratton ! " 
he  replied,  dropping  his  glasses  and  grip- 
ping my  hand  tightly  —  for  we  did  not 
ride  and  tie  at  Inkerman  for  nothing. 
"  The  very  man  I  wanted  to  see." 

"  And  Jim,  colonel  ?  How  is  the  boy  ?  " 
I  asked. 

44  Oh,  just  as  fit  as  a  —  a  middy  on 
shore  !  "  he  answered,  speaking  jollily,  yet, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  with  an  effort,  so  that 
I  wondered  whether  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  boy  —  a  little  bill  or  two, 
or  some  small  indiscretion,  such  as  might 
well  be  pardoned  in  as  fine  a  lad  as  ever 
stepped,  with  a  six- months-old  commis- 
sion, a  new  uniform,  and  a  station  fifty 
minutes  from  London.  "  But  come,"  the 
colonel  continued  before  I  could  make  any 
observation,  "you  have  lunched,  Joe? 
Will  you  take  a  turn  ?  " 

14  To  be  sure,"  I  said ;  "  on  one  condi- 
tion—  that  you  let  Kitty  give  you  a  cup 
of  tea  afterwards." 

44  That  is  a  bargain ! "  he  answered 
heartily ;  and  we  went  into  the  hall.  Every 
one  knows  the  Junior  United  hail.  I  had 
reached  my  hat  down,  and  was  in  the  act 
of  stepping  back  from  the  rack,  when 
some  one  coming  down-stairs  two  at  a 
time  — that  is  the  worst  of  having  anyone 
under  field  rank  in  a  club  —  hit  me  sharply 
with  his  elbow.  Perhaps  my  coat  fits  a 
bit  tightly  round  the  waist  nowadays,  and 
perhaps  not;  any  way,  I  particularly  ob- 
ject to  being  poked  in  the  back  —  it  may 
be  a  fad  of  mine,  or  it  may  not  —and  I 
turned  round  sharply,  muttering,  "  Con- 
found  " 

I  did  not  say  any  more,  seeing  who  had 
done  it;  but  my  gentleman  stammered 
some  confused  apology,  and  taking  from 
the  colonel,  who  had  politely  picked  it  up, 
a  letter  which  it  seemed  I  had  knocked 
out  of  his  hand,  he  passed  into  the  morn- 
ing-room with  a  red  lace.  "  Clumsy  scoun- 
drel! "  I  said,  but  not  so  loudly  that  he 
could  hear  it. 

44  Hullo  1 "  the  colonel  exclaimed,  stand- 
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ing  still,  and  looking  at  me  with  undis- 
guised wonder. 

**  Well  ?  "  I  said,  perhaps  rather  testily, 
"what is  the  matter?" 

"  You  are  not  on  good  terms  with  young 
Farqubar,  then  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  on  any  terms  at  all  with  him," 
I  answered  grumpily. 

The  colonel  whistled.  ••  Indeed  1 "  he 
said,  looking  down  at  me  with  a  kind  of 
wistfulness  in  his  eyes ;  Dick  is  tall,  and 
I  am  —  well,  I  was  up  to  standard  once. 
"  I  thought  —  that  is,  Jim  told  me  —  that 
he  was  a  good  deal  about  your  house,  Joe. 
And  I  rather  gathered  that  he  was  making 
up  to  Kitty,  don't  you  know." 

"  You  did,  did  you  ?  "  I  grunted.  "  Well, 
perhaps  be  was,  and  perhaps  he  wasn't. 
Any  way,  she  is  not  for  him.  And  he 
would  not  take  an  answer,  the  young 
whipper-snapper!"  I  continued,  giving 
my  anger  a  little  vent,  and  feeling  all  the 
better  for  it.  "  He  came  persecuting  her, 
if  you  want  to  know,  and  I  had  to  show 
him  the  door." 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  man — certainly 
on  the  steps  of  the  Junior  United  —  look 
more  pleased  than  did  the  colonel  at  that 
moment.  "Gad!"  he  said,  "then  Jim 
will  have  a  chance  ?  " 

"  Ho !  ho ! "  I  answered,  chuckling. 
"  So  the  wind  sets  in  that  quarter,  does  it  ? 
A  chance?  I  should  think  he  would  have 
a  chance,  colonel ! " 

"  And  you  do  not  object  ?  " 

"Object?"  I  said.  "Why,  it  would 
make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
Dick.  Are  we  not  the  oldest  friends? 
And  I  have  only  Kitty  and  you  have  only 
Jim.  Why  it  is  —  it  is  just  Inkerman  over 
again ! " 

Really  it  was,  and  we  stumped  down 
the  steps  in  high  delight.  Only  I  felt  a 
little  anxious  about  Kitty's  answer,  for 
though  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  her 
affections  were  inclined  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, I  could  not  be  sure.  The  gay  young 
soldier  might  not  have  won  her  heart  as 
he  had  mine ;  so  that  I  was  still  more 
pleased  when  the  colonel  informed  me 
that  he  believed  Jim  intended  to  put  it  to 
the  test  this  very  afternoon. 

"  She  is  at  borne,"  I  said,  standing  still. 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  ! "  he  responded,  taking 
my  arm  to  lead  me  on. 

But  I  declined  to  move.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,"  I  said, "it  is  a  quarter  to  four;  if 
Jim  has  not  popped  the  question  by  now, 
he  is  not  the  man  I  think  him.  Let  us 
go  home,  colonel,  and  hear  the  news." 

He  demurred  a  little,  but  I  had  him  in 
a  hansom  in  two  shakes,  and  we  were 


bowling  along  Piccadilly  in  half-a-doseo 
more.  Suddenly  he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, and,  following  the  direction  of  his 
hand,  I  was  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  Jim's  face  —  no  other's — as  be  shot 
past  us  in  a  cab  going  eastwards.  It  left 
us  in  no  doubt,  for  the  lad's  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  his  eyes  shining,  and  as  he 
swept  by  and  momentarily  saw  us,  he 
raised  his  hat  with  a  gesture  of  triumph. 

"Gad!"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  "I'll 
bet  a  guinea  he  has  kissed  her !  Happy 
dog!" 

"  Tra !  la !  la ! "  I  answered.  "  I  dare 
swear  we  shall  not  find  Kittv  in  tears." 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  my 
mouth  when  the  cab  swerved  suddenly  to 
one  side,  throwing  me  against  my  com- 
panion. I  heard  our  driver  shout,  and 
caught  sight  of  a  bareheaded  man  mixed 
up  with  the  near  shaft.  The  next  mo- 
ment we  gave  a  great  lurch  and  stopped, 
and  a  little  crowd  came  round  us.  The 
colonel  was  the  first  out,  but  I  joined  him 
as  quickly  as  I  could.  "  I  do  not  think  he 
is  much  hurt,  sir,"  I  heard  the  policeman 
say.  "  He  is  drunk,  I  fancy.  Come,  old 
chap,  pull  yourself  together,"  he  contin- 
ued, giving  a  slight  shake  to  the  grey- 
haired  man  whom  he  and  a  bystander 
were  supporting.  "  There,  hold  up  now. 
Here  is  your  hat    You  are  all  right." 

And  sure  enough  the  man,  whose  red 
nose  and  shabby  attire  seemed  to  lend 
probability  to  the  policeman's  accusation, 
managed  when  left  to  himself  to  keep  his 
balance  —  with  some  wavering.  "  Hullo ! " 
he  muttered,  looking  uncertainly  upon  the 
crowd  round  him.  "  Is  my  son  here  to 
take  me  home  ?   Isaac  ?  Where  is  Isaac  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  bit  shaken,"  said  the  police- 
man, viewing  him  with  an  air  of  experi- 
ence. "And  three  parts  drunk  besides. 
He  had  better  go  to  the  station." 

"Where  do  you  live?"  said  the  colo- 
nel. 

"Greek  Street,  Soho,  number  twenty- 
seven,  top  floor"  —  this  was  answered 
glibly  enough.  "And  I'll  tell  you  what," 
the  man  added  with  a  drunken  hiccough 
and  a  sudden  reel  which  left  him  on  the 
policeman's  shoulder  —  "  if  any  gentleman 
will  take  another  gentleman  home,  I  will 
make  him  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  ava- 
rice. I'll  present  him  his  weight  in  gold. 
That  I  will.     His  weight  in  gold !  " 

"  I  think "  the  colonel  began,  turn- 
ing and  meeting  my  eye. 

"His  weight  in  gold ! "  murmured  the 
drunken  man. 

"  Quite  so ! "  I  said,  accepting  the 
colonel's  unspoken  suggestion.    "  We  will 
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see  him  home  all  right,  policeman."  And 
paying  our  cabman,  I  hailed  a  crawling 
four-wheeler,  into  which  the  officer 
promptly  bundled  our  man.  We  got  in, 
and  in  a  moment  were  jolting  eastwards 
again  at  a  snail's  pace. 

"Perhaps  we  might  have  sent  some 
one  else  with  him,"  said  the  colonel,  look- 
ing at  me  apologetically. 

"  Not  at  all  1 "  I  answered.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  both  had  the  same  feeling, 
that  being  happy  ourselves  it  would  not  ill 
become  us  to  do  a  good  turn  to  this  poor 
old  wretch,  whose  shaking  hands  and  tat- 
tered clothes  showed  that  he  had  almost 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  brother  officer,  once 
as  gallant  a  lad  as  Jim,  brought  as  low, 
and  perhaps,  but  for  Providence,  old  Joe 
Bratton  himself—  But  there,  it  may 
have  been  some  such  thought  as  this,  or 
it  may  have  been  an  extra  glass  of  sherry 
at  lunch,  made  us  take  the  man  home. 
We  did  it ;  and  the  Lord  only  knows  why 
fellows  do  things  —  good  or  bad. 

Hauling  out  our  charge  at  the  door  of 
twenty-seven,  we  lugged  bim  up  the  dingy 
stairs,  the  gibberish  which  he  never 
ceased  to  repeat  about  the  dreams  of  ava- 
rice and  our  weight  in  gold  sounding  ten 
times  as  absurd  on  the  common  staircase 
of  this  dirty  tenth-rate  lodging-house. 
The  attic  gained,  he  straightened  himself, 
and,  winking  at  us  with  drunken  gravity, 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  latch  of  one  of  the 
doors.  "  You  shall  see  —  what  you  shall 
see  1 "  he  muttered,  and  throwing  open 
the  door  he  stumbled  into  the  room.  The 
colonel  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a  protest 
against  our  folly,  but  entered  after  him, 
and  I  followed. 

There  was  only  one  person  in  the  gar- 
ret, which  was  as  miserable  and  poverty- 
stricken  as  room  could  well  be;  and  he 
rose  and  confronted  us  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  anger.  He  was  a  young  fellow, 
twenty  years  old  perhaps,  of  middle  size, 
sallow  and  dark-eyed,  and  to  my  thinking 
half-starved.  The  drunken  man  seemed 
unaware  of  his  feelings,  however,  for  he 
balanced  himself  on  the  floor  between  us, 
and  waved  his  hand  towards  him. 

"  Here  you  are,  gentlemen  !  "  he  cried. 
"I'raa  man  of  ray  word !  Allow  me  to 
introduce  you !  My  son,  Isaac  Gold. 
Did  not  I  tell  you  ?  Present  you  —  your 
weight  in  gold  —  or  nearly  so. 

"  Father  1 "  said  the  lad,  eying  him 
gloomily,  "  go  and  lie  down." 

44  Ha  I  ha  1  Your  weight  in  gold,  gentle- 
men!" 

44  Your  father  was  knocked  down  by  a 


cab,"  the  colonel  said  quietly,  "  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  not  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  we  brought  him  home." 

The  young  man  looked  at  us  furtively, 
but  did  not  answer.  Instead,  he  took  his 
father  by  the  arm  and  forced  him  gently  to 
a  mattress  which  lay  in  one  corner,  half- 
bidden  by  a  towel-rail  —  the  latter  bearing 
at  present  a  shirt,  evidently  home-washed 
and  hung  out  to  dry.  Twice  the  old  fool 
started  up  muttering  the  same  rubbish  ; 
but  the  third  time  he  went  off  into  a  heavy 
sleeps  There  was  something  pitiful  to  my 
eyes  in  the  boy's  patience  with  him;  so 
that  when  the  lad  at  last  turned  to  us  and, 
with  eyes  which  fiercely  resented  our 
presence,  bade  us  begone  if  we  had  satis- 
fied our  curiosity,  I  was  not  surprised 
that  the  colonel  held  his  ground.  "  I  am 
afraid  you  are  badly  off,"  he  said  gently. 

44  What's  that  to  you  ?  "  was  the  other's 
insolent  answer.  44Do  you  want  to  be 
paid  for  your  services  ?  " 

44  Steady !  steady,  my  lad ! "  I  put  in. 
44  You  get  nothing  by  that." 

44 1  think  I  know  you,"  the  colonel  con- 
tinued, regarding  him  steadily.  "  There 
was  a  charge  preferred  against  you,  or 
some  one  of  your  name,  at  a  police-office 
a  few  weeks  ago,  of  personating  a  candi- 
date at  the  examination  for  commissions 
in  the  army.    The  charge  failed,  I  know." 

The  young  man's  color  rose  as  the 
colonel  spoke ;  but  his  manner  indicated 
rather  triumph  than  shame,  and  his  dark 
eyes  sparkled  with  malice  as  he  retorted  : 
44  It  failed?  Yes,  you  are  right  there. 
You  have  been  in  the  army  yourself,  I  dare 
say?" 

44 1  have,"  said  the  colonel  gravely. 

44  An  honorable  profession,  is  it  not  ?  " 
the  lad  continued  in  a  tone  of  biting  mock- 
ery. 44  How  many  of  your  young  friends, 
do' you  think,  passed  in  honestly?  It  is 
a  competitive  examination,  too,  mind  you. 
And  how  many  do  you  think  employed  me 
—  me  —  to  pass  for  them  ?  " 

44  You  should  be  ashamed  to  boast  of 
it," said  the  colonel,  "even  if  you  are  not 
afraid." 

44  And  what  should  they  be  ?  Tell  me 
that!" 

44  They  are  low,  mean  scoundrels,  who- 
ever they  are." 

44  So  !  so  !  You  think  so  1 "  laughed  the 
young  fellow  triumphantly.  And  then 
all  at  once  the  light  seemed  to  die  out  of 
his  keen,  clever  face,  and  I  saw  before 
me  only  a  half-starved  lad,  with  his  shabby 
clerk's  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat  to 
hide  the  want  of  a  shirt.  The  same 
change  was  visible,  I  think,  to  the  colonel's 
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eye,  for  he  looked  at  me  and  muttered 
something  about  the  cab ;  and  understand- 
ing that  he  wanted  a  word  with  the  young 
fellow  alone,  I  went  to  the  window  and 
for  'a  moment  or  so  pretended  lo  gaze 
through  its  murky  panes.  When  I  turned, 
the  two  men  were  talking  by  the  door;  the 
drunken  father  was  snoring  behind  his 
improvised  screen ;  and  on  a  painted  deal 
table  beside  me  I  remarked  the  one  and 
only  article  of  luxury  in  the  room  —  a 
small  soiled  album.  With  a  grunt  I  threw 
it  open.  It  disclosed  the  portraits  of  two 
lads,  simpering,  whiskerless  faces,  sur- 
mounting irreproachable  dog-collars  and 
sporting  pins.  I  turned  a  page  and  came 
on  two  more  bearing  a  family  resemblance 
in  features,  dog-collars,  and  pins  to  the 
others.  I  turned  again,  with  a  pish  1  and 
a  pshaw !  and  found  a  vacant  place,  and 
opposite  it  —  a  portrait  of  Jim  1 

I  stared  at  it  for  a  moment  in  unthink- 
ing wonder,  and  then  in  a  twinkling  it 
flashed  across  me  what  these  portraits 
were,  and  above  all,  what  this  portrait  of 
Jim  placed  in  this  scoundrel's  album 
meant.  I  remembered  how  anxious  the 
colonel  had  been  as  the  lad's  examination 
drew  near;  how  bitterly  he  had  de- 
nounced the  competitive  system,  and 
vowed  a  dozen  times  a  day  that,  what  with 
pundits  and  crammers  and  young  officers 
who  should  have  been  girls  and  gone  to 
Girton,  the  service  was  going  to  the  dogs 
—  "  To  the  dogs,  do  you  hear  me,  sir I" 
And  then  I  recalled  his  great  relief  when 
the  boy  came  out  quite  high  up ;  ay,  and 
the  vast  change  which  had  at  once  taken 
place  in  his  sentiments :  "  We  must  move 
with  the  times,  sir ;  it  is*  no  good  running 
your  head  against  a  brick  wall,"  and  so 
forth.  And  —  well,  I  let  fall  a  pretty 
strong  word,  at  which  the  colonel  turned 
sharply. 

"What  is  it,  major ?"  he  said.  But, 
seeing  me  standing  still  by  the  window, 
he  turned  again  and  added  to  the  young 
man  beside  him,  "  Well,  you  think  about 
it,  and  let  me  know  at  that  address.  Now," 
he  continued,  advancing  towards  me, 
44  what  is  it,  Joe  ?  " 

44  What  is  what  ?  "  I  said  grumpily.  I 
had  shut  the  album  by  this  time,  ana  was 
standing  between  him  and  the  table  on 
which  it  lay.  I  do  not  know  why  —  per- 
haps it  came  of  the  kindness  he  had  just 
been  doing  —  but  I  noticed  in  a  way  I  had 
never  noticed  before  what  a  fine  figure  of 
a  man,  tall  and  straight  and  noble,  my  old 
comrade  still  was.  And  a  bit  of  a  dimness, 
such  as  I  have  experienced  once  or  twice 
lately  when  I  have  taken  a  third  glass  of 
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sherry  at   lunch,  came   over  my  sight 
44  Confound  it  1"  I  said. 

44  What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

44  Something  in  my  eye ! " 

44  Let  me  get  it  out,"  he  said — always 
the  kindest  fellow  under  the  sun. 

44  No  1  I'll  get  it  out  myself  1 "  I  snarled 
like  a  bear  with  a  sore  head.  And  on  that, 
without  stopping  to  explain,  I  plunged  out 
of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  The 
colonel,  wondering  no  doubt  what  was  the 
matter  with  me,  followed  more  leisurely, 
pausing  to  say  a  last  kindly  word  to  that 
young  rascal  at  the  door,  whom  I  had  not 
had  the  patience  to  speak  to ;  so  that  I 
had  already  closed  a  warm  dispute  with 
the  cabman,  by  sending  him  off  with  a  flea 
in  his  ear  and  his  fare  to  a  sixpence,  when 
he  overtook  me. 

44  What  is  up,  Joe  ?  "  he  asked,  laying 
his  hand  on  ray  shoulder. 

"That  d — -d  dizziness  —  but  there,  I 
have  always  said  the  '73  sherry  at  the  club 
is  not  sound  —  came  over  me  again.  I  do 
not  feel  quite  up  to  the  mark,"  I  continued 
with  perfect  truth.  44I  think  I  will  go 
home  alone,  colonel,  if  you  do  not  mind." 

44 1  do  mind,"  said  he  stoutly.  44  You 
may  want  an  arm."  But  somehow  I  made 
it  clear  to  him  that  I  would  rather  be 
alone,  and  that  the  walk  would  do  me  good, 
and  he  got  at  last  into  a  hansom  and  drove 
off,  his  grey  moustache  and  fine  old  nose 
peering  at  me  round  the  side  of  the  cab, 
until  a  corner  hid  him  altogether. 

I  had  walked  on  a  few  paces,  waviog  my 
umbrella  cheerfully ;  but  there  I  stopped, 
and,  retracing  my  steps,  mounted  the  stair- 
case of  twenty-seven,  and  without  parley 
opened  the  door.  The  young  fellow  we 
had  left  was  pacing  the  floor  restlessly, 
turning  over  in  his  mind,  I  suspected, 
what  the  colonel  had  said  to  him.  He 
stood  still  on  seeing  me,  and  then  glanced 
round  the  room.  "Have  you  forgotten 
anything?  "  he  said. 

44  Nothing,  young  man,"  I  answered. 
44 1  want  to  ask  you  a  question." 

44  You  can  ask,"  he  replied,  eying  me 
askance. 

44  That  album,"  I  said,  pointing  to  it  — 
44  it  contains,  I  suppose,  the  photographs 
of  the  people  you  have  been  employed  to 
personate  ?  " 

44  Possibly." 

44  But  does  it?" 

44 1  did  not  know,"  he  said  slowly,  in  the 
most  provoking  manner,  "that  I  had  to  do 
with  a  detective.    What  is  the  charge  ?  " 

44  There  is  no  charge,"  I  answered,  keep- 
ing my  temper  really  admirably.  "  But  I 
have  seen  the  face  of  a  friend  of  mine  in 
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that  book,  and  I'll in  a  word,  HI  be 

hanged,,  young  man,  if  I  don't  learn  all 
about  it!"  I  continued.  "All  —  do  you 
hear?  So  there  1  Now,  out  with  it,  and 
do  not  keep  me  waiting,  you  young  ras- 

He  only  whistled  and  stared ;  and  find- 
ing I  was  perhaps  getting  a  little  too  warm, 
I  took  out  my  handkerchief,  and  wiping 
my  forehead,  sat  down,  the  thought  of  the 
colonel's  grief  taking  all  .the  strength  out 
of  me.  "Look  here,"  I  said  in  a  different 
tone,  "I'll  take  back  what  I  have  just 
said,  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  I 
do  not  want  to  harm  &e  young  man.  But 
I  have  seen  his  portrait,  and,  if  I  know  no 
more,  must  think  the  worst.  Now  I  will 
give  you  a  ten-pound  note  if  you  will  an- 
swer three  questions." 

He  shook  his  head ;  but  I  saw  that  he 
hesitated.  "  I  did  not  show  you  the  por- 
trait," he  said.  "  If  you  have  seen  it,  that 
is  your  business.  But  I  will  name  no 
names." 

"  I  want  none,"  I  answered  hurriedly. 
I  threw  open  the  album  at  the  telltale  pho- 
tograph, and  laid  my  trembling  finger  on 
the  face.  "  Was  this  sent  to  you  that  you 
might  personate  the  original  ?  " 

He  nodded. 

"  From  what  place  ?  " 

He  considered  a  moment  Then  he 
said  reluctantly :  "  From  Frorae,  in  Som- 
erset, I  think.'1 

"Last  year?" 

He  nodded  again.  Alas  !  Jim  had  been 
at  a  crammer's  near  Frome.  Jim  had 
passed  his  examination  during  the  last 
year.  I  took  out  the  money  and  gave  it 
to  the  man ;  and  a  minute  later  I  was 
standing  in  the  street  with  a  sentence 
heard  more  than  once  at  mess  in  the  old 
days  ringing  in  my  ears :  "  Refer  it  to  the 
colonel.    He  is  the  soul  of  honor." 

The  soul  of  honor  l  Umph!  What 
would  he  think  of  this?  The  soul  of 
honor!  —  and  his  son,  his  son  Jim,  had 
done  this  !  I  walked  through  the  streets 
in  a  kind  of  amaze.  I  had  loved  the  boy 
right  well  myself,  and  was  ready  to  choke 
on  my  own  account  when  I  thought  of 
him.  But  his  father  —  I  knew  that  his 
father  was  wrapped  up  in  him.  His  father 
had  been  a  mother  to  him  as  well,  and 
that  for  years  —  had  bought  bim  toys  as  a 
lad,  and  furnished  his  quarters  later  with 
things  of  which  only  a  mother  would  have 
thought.     It  would  kill  his  father. 

I  wiped  my  forehead  slowly  as  I  thought 
of  this  and  put  my  latch-key  into  the  door 
in  Pond  Street.  I  walked  in  with  a  heavy 
sigh  —  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  entered 


with  so  sad  a  heart  — and  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  a  flutter  of  skirts,  Kitty  was 
out  of  the  dining-room,  where  I  do  not 
doubt  she  had  been  watching  for  me,  and 
in  my  arms.  Before  Heaven !  until  I  saw 
ber  I  had  not  thought  of  her  —  I  had 
never  considered  her  at  all  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  or  how  I  should  deal  with 
her,  until  I  heard  her  say  with  her  face  on 
my  shoulder,  and  her  eyes  looking  up  to 
mine  :  "  Oh,  father,  father,  I  am  so  happy ! 
Please,  wish  me  joy." 

Wish  her  joy !  I  could  not.  I  could 
only  mutter,  "  St !  wait,  girl  —  wait,  wait ! " 
and  lead  her  into  the  dining-room,  and, 
turning  my  back  on  her,  go  to  the  window 
and  look  out  —  though  for  all  I  saw  I 
might  have  had  my  head  in  a  soot-bag. 
She  was  alarmed  of  course  —  but  to  save 
her  that  I  could  not  face  her  —  and  came 
after  me  and  clung  to  my  arm,  asking  me 
again  and  again  what  it  was. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  I  said.  "There 
—  wait  a  minute;  don't  you  know  that  I 
shall  lose  you  ?  " 

"Father,"  she  said  sharply,  trying  to 
look  into  my  face,  "it  is  not  that.  You 
know  you  will  not  lose  me!  There  is 
something  else  the  matter.  Ah !  Jim  went 
.in  a  cab,  and  —  " 

"Jim  is  all  right,"  I  answered  roughly, 
feeling  her  hand  fall  from  my  arm.  "In 
that  way  at  any  rate." 

"  Then  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  answered 
stoutly,  "  if  you  and  Jim  are  all  right." 

"  Look  here,  Kitty,"  I  said,  making  up 
my  mind,  "sit  down,  I  want  to  talk,  to 
you." 

And  she  did  sit  down,  and  I  told  her  all. 
With  some  girls*  it  might  not  have  been 
the  best  course;  but  Kitty  is  not  like 
most  of  the  girls  I  meet  nowadays  —  one 
half  of  whom  are  blue  stockings,  with  no 
more  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers  than  the  statuettes  in  a  shop  win- 
dow, and  the  other  half  are  misses  in  white 
muslin,  who  are  always  either  giggling 
pertly  or  sitting  with  their  thumbs  in  their 
mouths.  Kitty  is  a  companion,  a  help- 
meet, God  bless  her!  She  knows  that 
Wellington  did  not  fight  at  Blenheim,  and 
she  does  not  think  that  Lucknow  is  in  the 
Crimea.  She  knows  no  Greek  and  she 
loves  dancing — her  very  eyes  dance  at 
the  thought  of  it.  But  she  would  rather 
sit  at  borne  with  the  man  she  loves  than 
waltz  at  Marlborough  House.  And  if  she 
has  not  learned  a  little  fortification  on  the 
sly,  and  does  not  know  how  many  men 
stand  between  Jim  and  his  company  — I 
am  a  Dutchman !  Lord !  when  I  see  a 
man  marry  a  girl  for  a  pretty  face  — not 
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that  Kitty  has  not  a  pretty  face,  and  a 
sweet  one  too,  oo  thanks  to  her  father  — 
I  wonder  whether  he  has  considered  what 
it  will  be  to  sit  opposite  my  lady  at,  say, 
twenty  thousand  nine  hundred  meals  on 
an  average  1  Phaugh  1  That  is  the  test, 
sir. 

So  I  told  Kitty  all,  and  the  way  she  took 
it  showed  me  that  I  was  right  "  What ! " 
she  exclaimed,  when  I  bad  finished  the 
story,  to  which  she  had  listened  breath- 
lessly, with  her  face  half  turned  from  me, 
and  her  arm  on  the  mantelpiece,  "  is  that 
all,  father?" 

44  My  dear,"  I  said  sadly, 4<  you  do  not 
understand."  I  remembered  how  often 
I  had  heard  —  ay,  and  sometimes  noticed 
—  that  women's  ideas  of  honor  differ  from 
men's. 

44  Understand  1 "  she  retorted,  fiery  hot. 
44 1  understand  that  you  think  Jim  has 
done  this  thing  —  this  mean,  miserable, 
wretched  thing.  Father,"  she  continued, 
turning  with  sudden  earnestness  and  lay- 
ing both  her  bands  on  my  shoulders,  so 
that  her  brave  grey  eyes  looked  into  my 
eyes.,  "if  three  people  came  to  you  and 
told  you  that  I  had  gone  into  your  bed- 
room and  taken  money  from  the  cash-box 
in  your  cupboard  to  pay  some  bill  of  mine,, 
and  that  when  I  had  done  it  I  had  kept  it 
from  you,  and  told  stories  about  it  —  if 
three,  four,  five  people  told  you  that  they 
had  seen  me  do  it,  would  you  believe 
them?" 

41  Never,  Kitty,"  I  said,  smiling  against 
my  will,  "  not  though  five  angels  told  me 
so,  my  dear.  It  would  be  absurd.  I  know 
you  too  well." 

44  And  this  is  absurd  —  absurd,  do  you 
hear,  father  ?  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
him — and  love  him  ?  " 

And  the  foolish  girl,  who  had  begun  to 
waltz  round  the  room  like  a  mad  thing, 
stopped  suddenly  and  looked  at  me  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  her  lips  quivering. 

I  could  not  but  take  some  comfort  from 
her  confidence. 

44 Certainly,"  I  said.  "The  colonel 
brought  him  up,  and  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  lad  should  turn  out  so  bad. 
But  the  photograph,  my  girl  —  the  photo- 
graph? What  do  you  say  to  that?  It 
was  Jim,  I  can  swear.  I  could  not  be 
mistaken.  There  could  not  be  another  so 
like  him." 

44  There  is  no  one  like  him,"  she  an- 
swered softly. 

44  Very  well.  And  then  I  have  noticed 
that  he  has  been  in  bad  spirits  lately.  A 
bad  conscience,  I  fear." 

44  You  dear  old  donkey ! "  she  answered, 


shaking  me  with  both  her  little  hands* 
44  That  was  about  me.  He  has  told  me 
all  that  He  thought  Mr.  Farquhar  — 
Mr.  Farquhar,  indeed ! " 

"Oh,  that  was  it,  was  it?"  I  said. 
"  Well,  that  may  account  for  his  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  But  look  you  here,  Kitty ; 
was  he  not  rather  nervous  about  his  ex- 
amination ?  " 

44  A  little,"  she  answered  with  reluc- 
tance. 

"And,  nevertheless,  did  he  not  come 
out  tolerably  high  ?  " 

44  Seventeenth.  Thirteen  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twentVfSix  marks,"  Kitty  re- 
plied glibly. 

"Umphl  And  if  he  had  failed  he 
would  have  suffered  in  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  Not  a  scrap.  And,  besides,  he  did 
not  fail,"  she  retorted. 

44  But  he  may  have  thought  he  would 
suffer,"  I  answered,  "if  he  failed.  That 
would  be  a  sharp  temptation,  Kitty." 

She  did  not  reply  at  once.  She  was 
busy  rolling  up  some  ribbon  of  her  frock 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and 
unrolling  it  again.    At  last  she  said,  — 

44 1  know  he  did  not  do  it,  but  that  is 
all  I  do  know.  I  cannot  prove  to  you 
that  white  is  not  black,  but  it  is  not,  and  I 
know  it  is  not." 

44  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  you  are  right," 
I  answered.  And  it  cheered  me  to  find 
that  she  at  least  was  worthy  of  confidence. 

She  promised  readily  to  let  me  have  the 
first  word  with  the  lad  when  he  called 
next  day ;  and  as  for  undertaking  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  him  if  the  charge 
should  prove  to  be  true,  she  made  nothing 
of  that  —  because,  as  she  said,  it  really 
meant  nothing. 

44  A  Jim  who  had  done  that  would  not 
be  my  Jim  at  all,"  she  explained  gaily, 
44  but  quite  a  different  Jim — a  James,  sir." 

Certainly,  a  girl's  faith  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  And  hers  so  far  affected  me  that 
I  regretted  I  had  not  taken  a  bolder 
course,  and,  showing  the  photograph  to 
the  colonel,  had  the  whole  thing  threshed 
out  on  the  spot.  Possibly  I  might  have 
saved  myself  a  very  wretched  hour  or  two. 
But  no,  on  second  thoughts  I  could  not 
see  how  the  boy  could  be  innocent  I 
could  not  help  piecing  the  evidence  to- 
gether —  the  damning  evidence,  as  it 
seemed  to  me  —  the  certain  identity  of 
Jim  with  the  original  of  the  photograph, 
the  arrival  of  the  latter  from  Frome,  where 
the  lad  bad  spent  the  last  weeks  previous 
to  his  examination,  the  fears  he  had  ex- 
pressed before  the  ordeal,  and  his  success 
beyond    bis  hopes  at   it;   these   things 
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seemed  almost  conclusive.  I  had  only 
the  boy's  character,  his  father's  training, 
and  his  sweetheart's  faith,  to  set  against 
them. 

His  sweetheart's  faith,  did  I  say  ?  Ah, 
well  I  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast  next 
morning,  whom  should  I  find  in  tears  — 
and  she,  as  a  rule,  the  most  equable  girl  in 
the  world  —  but  Kitty. 

"  Hullo  1 "  I  said.    "  What  is  all  this  ?  " 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  she  sprang  to 
her  feet ;  she  had  been  kneeling  by  the 
fireplace  groping  with  her  hands  inside 
the  fender.  Her  cheeks  were  crimson, 
and  she  was  crying— yes,  certainly  cry- 
ing, although  she  had  tried  by  a  hasty 
dab  of  the  flimsy  thing  she  calls  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  remove  the  traces. 

"  Well  1 "  I  said,  for  she  was  dumb. 
"What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

14 1  have  —  torn  up  a  letter,"  she  an- 
swered, a  little  sob  dividing  the  sentence 
into  two.  * 

"  So  I  see,"  I  answered  dryly.  "  And 
now,  I  suppose,  you  are  sorry  for  it." 

"It  was  a  horrid  letter,  father,"  she 
cried,  her  eyes  shining  like  electric  lamps 
in  a  shower  —  "  about  Jim." 

"  Indeed,"  I  said,  with  a  very  nasty 
feeling  inside  me.  "What  about  Jim? 
And  why  did  you  tear  it  up,  my  dear? 
One-halt  of  it,  I  should  say,  has  gone  into 
the  fire." 

"It  was  from  —  a  woman  I"  she  an- 
swered. 

And  presently  she  told  me  that  the  let- 
ter, which  was  unsigned,  accused  Jim  of 
having  played  with  the  affections  of  the 
writer,  and  warned  Kitty  to  be  on  her 
guard  against  him,  and  not  to  be  a  party 
to  the  wrong  he  was  doing  an  innocent 
girl. 

"  Pooh  ! "  I  said  with  a  contemptuous 
laugh.  "That  cock  will  not  fight,  my 
dear.  It  has  been  tried  over  and  over 
again.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that 
has  made  you  cry  ?  Why,  if  so,  you  are 
—  you  are  just  as  big  a  fool  as  any  girl  I 
ever  knew.  And,  indeed,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  Kitty's  faith  in  her  lover, 
which  bad  been  proof  against  a  charge 
made  on  good  evidence,  tailed  before  an 
uncorroborated,  unsigned  accusation,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  mentioned  a  woman. 
"  What  postmark  did  it  bear  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Frorae,"  she  murmured. 

This  was  certainly  odd  —  very  odd. 
Pretty  devilments  I  knew  those  fellows  at 
crammers'  were  up  to  sometimes.  Could 
it  be  that  we  were  all  mistaken  in  Master 
Jim,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  known  a  lad's 
family  and  home  friends  to  be  mistaken  in 


him  ?  Was  he  all  the  time  an  out-and-out 
bad  one?  Or  had  he  some  enemy  at 
Frome  plotting  against  bis  happiness? 
This  seemed  a  romantic  notion,  and  ab- 
surd besides,  since  we  had  lit  upon  Isaac 
Gold  by  a  chance,  and  on  the  portrait  by  a 
chance  within  a  chance,  and  no  enemy, 
however  acute  —  not  Machiavelli  himself 
—  could  have  foreseen  the  rencontre  or 
arranged  the  circumstances  which  had 
led  me  to  the  photograph.  Therefore, 
though  the  anonymous  letter  might  be  the 
work  of  an  ill-wisher,  I  did  not  see  how 
the  other  could  be.  However,  I  gath- 
ered up  the  few  fragments  of  writing 
which  had  escaped  the  fire,  and  put  them 
carefully  aside,  to  serve,  if  need  be,  for 
evidence. 

Indeed,  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind 
sternly  and  sorrowfully  that  I  must  put  an 
end  to  all  matters  between  Jim  and  my 
girl  unless  he  should  clear  himself  of  these 
suspicions  —  when  what  should  I  hear 
but  his  voice,  and  his  father's,  in  the  hall. 
There  is  something  in  the  sound  of  a 
familiar  voice  which  so  recalls  our  past 
knowledge  of  the  speaker  that  I  can  think 
of  nothing  which  pierces  the  cloud  of 
doubt  more  thoroughly.  At  any  rate, 
when  the  two  came  in,  I  jumped  up  and 
gave  a  hand  to  each.  Behind  Jim's  back 
one  might  suspect  him;  confronted  by 
his  laughing  eyes,  and  his  brown,  honest, 
boyish  face  —  well,  by  the  Lord  1  I  would 
as  soon  have  suspected  my  old  comrade, 
God  bless  him ! 

"Jim,"  I  found  myself  saying,  his  hand 
in  mine,  and  every  one  of  my  prudent 
resolutions  gone  to  the  wind,  "Jim,  my 
boy,  I  am  a  happy  man.  Take  her  and 
be  good  to  her,  and  God  bless  you  1  No, 
colonel,  no,"  I  continued  in  desperate 
haste,  "  I  do  not  ask  a  question.  Let  the 
lad  take  her.  If  your  son  cannot  be 
trusted  no  one  can.  There,  I  am  glad  that 
is  settled." 

I  verily  believe  I  was  almost  blubber- 
ing ;  and  though  I  meant  to  say  only  what 
I  should  have  said  if  this  confounded  mat- 
ter had  never  arisen,  I  let  drop,  it  seems, 
enough  to  set  the  colonel  questioning,  for 
in  five  minutes  I  had  told  him  the  whole 
story  of  the  photograph. 

It  was  pleasant  to  observe  his  de- 
meanor. Though  he  never  for  a  moment 
lost  his  faith  in  Jim  —  mind,  he  had  not 
seen  the  portrait  — and  his  eyes  continued 
to  shoot  little  glances  of  confidence  at  his 
son,  he  drew  back  his  chair  and  squared 
his  shoulders,  and  altogether  assumed  a 
judicial  air. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  with  his  hands  on 
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his  knees,  "  this  must  be  explained.  We 
are  much  obliged  to  the  major  for  bring- 
ing it  to  our  notice.  You  will  be  good 
enough  to  explain,  my  lad." 

jim  did  explain  ;  or  rather,  when  he  an- 
swered frankly  that  he  had  never  heard 
Isaac  Gold's  name  before,  and  certainly 
had  never  given  him  a  photograph,  I  be- 
lieved him;  and  when  he  jumped  up  with 
his  usual  impetuosity  and  proposed  to  go 
at  once  to  Gold's  bouse  and  see  the  pho- 
tograph, I  was  delighted.  In  half  a  min- 
ute we  were  in  a  cab,  and  in  ten  more  had 
the  good  luck  to  discover  only  old  Gold 
at  home.  A  five-shilling  piece  slipped 
into  the  drunkard's  hand  sufficed  to  obtain 
for  us  the  view  we  desired. 

"  I  suppose  it  ix  a  likeness  of  me,"  Jim 
murmured,  looking  hard  at  the  photo- 
graph. 

44  Certainly  it  is  I "  replied  the  colonel 
rather  curtly.  Up  to  this  (moment  he  bad 
thought  me  deceived  by  some  chance  re- 
semblance. 

44  Then  let  us  see  who  took  it,  and  where 
it  was  printed,"  Jim  answered  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone.  44 1  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  been  taken  in  this  dress.  See,  it 
bears  no  photographer's  name ;  probably 
an  amateur  has  taken  it.    Let  me  think." 

While  he  thought,  old  Gold  pottered 
about  the  open  door  of  the  room  on  the 
watch  for  Isaac's  return.  "Yes,"  said 
Jim  at  last,  4*I  think  I  have  it  I  was 
photographed  in  this  dress  as  one  of  a 
group  before  a  meet  of  the  hounds  at  old 
Bulcher's." 

"AtFrome?" 

44  Yes.  And  this  has  been  enlarged,  I 
have  no  doubt,  from  the  head  in  the 
group.  But  why,  or  who  has  done  it,  or 
how  it  comes  to  be  here,  I  know  no  more 
than  you  do." 

At  this  moment  young  Gold's  footsteps 
were  heard  outside.  He  seemed  to  have 
some  suspicion  that  his  secrets  were  in 
danger,  for  he  came  up  the  stairs  three  at 
a  time,  and  bounced  into  the  room,  look- 
ing for  a  moment,  as  bis  eyes  lit  on  us  and 
the  open  album,  as  if  he  would  knock  us 
all  down.  When  his  glance  fell  on  Jim, 
however,  a  change  came  over  him.  It 
was  singular  to  see  the  two  looking  at  one 
another,  Jim  eying  him  with  the  super- 
cilious stare  of  the  boy-officer,  and  he  re- 
turning the  look  with  a  covert  recognition 
in  his  dark,  defiant  eyes.  "Well,"  said 
Jim,  "do  you  know  me"?  " 

44 1  have  never  seen  you  before  to  my 
knowledge." 

14  Perhaps  you  will  explain  then  how 
you  came  by  this  photograph  ?  " 


"That  is  my  business,"  said  Gold 
sternly. 

"Oh,  is  it?"  retorted  Jim,  with  fire. 
44  We  will  see  about  that."  I  think  it  an- 
noyed him,  as  it  certainly  did  me,  to  detect 
in  the  other's  glance  and  tone  a  subtle 
meaning  —  a  covert  understanding.  "If 
you  do  not  explain,  I'll —  I  will  call  in  the 
police,  my  man." 

But  here  the  colonel  interfered.  He  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  felt  some  sympathy 
for  Gold.  He  summarily  silenced  Jim, 
and,  telling  the  other  that  he  should  hear 
from  him  again,  led  us  down-stairs.  I 
noticed  that,  as  we  passed  out  into  the 
street,  he  slipped  his  arm  through  his 
son's,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  managed  to 
convey  to  the  young  fellow  as  plainly  as  by 
words  that  his  faith  in  him  was  unshaken. 

Very  naturally,  however,  Jim  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  or  with  the  present  posi- 
tion of  things,  which  was  certainly  puz- 
zling. "  But,  look  here  ! "  he  said,  suddenly 
standing  still  in  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ment, "what  is  to  be  done,  sir?  That 
fellow  believes,  or  pretends  to  believe, 
though  he  will  not  say  a  word,  that  I  have 
used  him  to  do  my  dirty  work.  And  I 
have  not  I  Then  why  the  deuce  should 
he  parade  my  photograph  ?  Do  you  think 
—  by  George  !  I  believe  I  have  got  it  — 
do  you  think  it  is  a  case  of  blackmail  ?  " 

"No,"  said  the  colonel  with  decision, 
44  it  cannot  be.  We  came  upon  the  photo- 
graph of  ourselves  and  by  the  purest  acci- 
dent It  was  not  sent  to  us,  or  used 
against  you.  No !  But  look  here,  I  say ! " 
The  colonel  in  his  turn  stopped  suddenly 
in  the  middle  of  the  pavement  and  struck 
the  latter  with  his  stick.  He  had  got  his 
idea.    His  eyes  sparkled. 

"Well?"  we  said. 

44  Suppose  some  other  fellow  employed 
Gold  to  pass  the  examination,  and,  having 
this  very  fear  of  being  blackmailed  in  his 
mind,  got  a  photograph  of  a  friend  toler- 
ably like  himself,  and  sent  it  up  instead  of 
his  own?    What  then?" 

44  Ho !  ho  1  What  then  ?  Precisely  1 " 
I  said.  We  all  nodded  to  one  another  like 
so  many  Chinese  mandarins,  and  the 
colonel  looked  proudly  at  his  son,  as 
though  saying,  "  Now  what  do  you  think 
of  your  father,  my  boy  ?  " 

"I  think  you  have  hit  it,  sir!"  said 
Jim,  answering  the  unspoken  question. 
44  There  were  nearly  thirty  fellows  at  Bul- 
cher's." 

44  And  among  them  there  was  a  low  ras- 
cal —  a  low  rascal,  sir,"  replied  the  colonel, 
his  eyes  sparkling,  "who  did  not  even 
trust  his  own  companion  in^  iniquity,  bat 
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arranged  to  have  an  answer  ready  if  his 
accomplice  should  turn  upon  him.  'I 
suborned  him?'  he  would  say  when 
charged  —  'I  deny  it.  He  has  my  name 
pat  enough,  but  has  he  any  proof?  A 
photograph  ?  But  that  is  not  my  photo* 
graph  !  *    Do  you  see,  major  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  I  said.  "  And  now  come  home 
with  me,  both  of  you,  and  we  will  talk  it 
over  with  Kitty." 

By  this  time,  however,  it  was  two 
o'clock.  Jim,  who  had  only  arranged  for 
a  flying  visit,  found  he  must  resign  all 
hope  of  seeing  Kitty  to-day,  and  take  a 
cab  to  Charing  Cross  if  he  would  catch 
his  train  back.  The  colonel  had  a  lunch- 
eon engagement  —  for  which  he  was  al- 
ready late  —  and  so  we  separated  then  and 
there  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry.  When  I 
got  back  the  first  question  Kitty — who, 
you  may  be  sure,  met  me  in  the  hall  — 
asked  me  was:  "Where  is  Jim,  father?" 
The  second :  "  And  what  does  he  say 
about  the  letter?" 

"God  bless  my  soul  1 "  I  exclaimed,  "  I 
never  gave  a  thought  to  it.  I  am  afraid  I 
never  mentioned  it,  my  dear.  I  was  think- 
ing about  the  photograph.  I  fancy  we 
have  got  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  that." 

"  Pooh ! "  she  said.  And,  upon  my 
word,  she  pretended  to  take  very  little 
interest  in  the  explanation  I  gave  her, 
though  —  the  sly  little  cat!  —  when  I 
dropped  the  subject,  she  was  quite  ready 
to  take  it  up  again,  rather  than  not  talk 
about  Jim  at  all. 

I  am  sometimes  late  for  breakfast;  she 
rarely  or  never.  But  next  morning  on 
entering  the  dining-room  I  found  the  table 
laid  for  one  only,  and  Matthews,  the  maid, 
waiting  modestly  before  the  coffee-pot 
"  Where  is  Miss  Bratton  ?  "  I  said  grump- 
ily, taking  the  Times  from  the  fender. 
"Miss  Kitty  bad  a  headache,"  was  the 
answer,  "and  was  taking  a  cup  of  tea  in 
bed."  "  Ho,  ho ! "  thought  I, "  this  comes 
of  being  in  love!  Confound  the  lads! 
Sausage?  No,  I  won't  have  sausage. 
Who  the  deuce  ordered  sausages  at  this 
time  of  year  ?  Bacon  ?  Umph  !  —  seems 
half  done.  This  coffee  is  thick.  There, 
that  will  do.  Don't  rattle  those  cups  and 
saucers  all  day!  Confound  the  girl!  — 
do  you  hear  ?  You  can  go ! "  The  way 
women  bully  a  man  when  they  get  him 
alone  is  a  caution. 

When  I  returned  from  my  morning 
stroll,  I  heard  voices  in  the  dining-room, 
and  looked  in  to  see  how  Kitty  was. 
Well,  she  was  —  in  brief,  there  was  just  a 
scene  going  on.    Miss  Kitty,  her  cneeks 
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crimson  and  her  eyes  shining,  was  stand- 
ing with  her  back  to  the  window;  and 
facing  her,  half  angry  and  half  embar- 
rassed, was  Jim.  "  Hoity  toity,  you  two ! " 
I  said,  closing  the  door  behind  me. 
"These  are  early  times  for  this  kind  of 
thing.    What  is  up?" 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know,  sir !  "  said 
Jim,  looking  rather  foolish. 

"What  have  you  got  there,  my  dear?" 
I  continued,  for  Kitty  had  one  hand  be- 
hind her,  and  I  was  not  slow  to  connect 
this  hand  with  the  scornful  expression  on 
her  pretty  face. 

"  He  knows,"  she  said,  trembling  with 
anger  —  the  little  vixen. 

*•  I  know  nothing ! "  returned  Jim  sheep- 
ishly. "  I  came  in,  and  when  I  —  Kitty 
flew  out  and  attacked  me,  don't  you  see, 
sir?" 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  I  answered*  "  if 
you  do  not  feel  able  to  explain,  Jim  had 
better  go.  Only,  if  he  goes  now,  of  course 
I  cannot  say  when  he  will  come  back." 

"  I  will  come  back,  Kitty,  whenever  you 
will  let  me,"  said  the  young  fool. 

"Shut  your  mouth,  sir,"  I  replied. 
"  Now,  Kitty,  attend  to  me.    What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Ask  him  —  to  whom  he  gave  his  photo- 
graph at  Frome ! "  she  said,  in  a  breathless 
sort  of  way. 

"His  photograph?  Why,  that  is  just 
what  we  were  talking  about  yesterday,"  I 
replied  sharply.  "I  thought  it  did  not 
interest  you,  my  girl,  when  I  told  you  all 
about  it  last  night." 

"  That  photograph ! "  —  with  withering 
contempt  —  "I  do  not  mean  that!  Do 
you  think  I  suspect  him  of  thatt"  She 
stepped  forward  as  though  to  go  to  him, 
and  her  face  altered  wonderfully.  Then 
she  recollected  herself  and  fell  back. 
"  No,"  she  said  coldly,  "  to  what  woman, 
sir,  did  you  give  your  photograph  at 
Frome  ? " 

"  To  no  woman  at  all,"  he  said  emphat- 
ically. 

"  Then  look  at  this ! "  she  said.  She 
held  out  as  she  spoke  a  photograph,  which 
I  identified  at  once  as  the  portrait  we  had 
seen  at  Gold's,  or  a  copy  of  that  one.  I 
snatched  it  from  Jim  with  an  exclamation. 
"Where  did  you  get  this,  my  girl?"  I 
asked  briskly. 

"It  came  this  morning,  with  another 
letter  from  that  woman,"  she  murmured. 

I  think  she  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 
herself,  and  in  two  minutes  I  got  the  lettet 
also  from  her.  It  was  written  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  letter  of  the  day  before,  and 
was,  like  it,  unsigned.    Its  purport  was 
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merely  that  the  writer,  in  proof  of  her 
good  faith,  enclosed  a  photograph  which 
Master  Jim  —  that  gay  Lothario,  if  the 
lad}*  was  to  be  believed — had  given  her. 
We  were  still  looking  at  the  letter  when 
the  colonel  came  in.  I  explained  the  mat- 
ter to  him,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  before 
he  at  all  understood  it,  Kitty  was  more 
ashamed  of  herself  than  ever. 

"  This  photograph  and  the  one  at  Gold's 
are  facsimiles,"  said  he  thoughtfully. 
"That  is  certain.  And  both  come  from 
Frome.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  obtained  Jim's  photograph  for 
his  own  purpose  last  year  —  to  send  to 
Gold,  I  mean  —  printed  off  more  than  one 
copy;  and  having  this  one  by  him,  and 
wishing  for  some  reason  to  cause  mischief 
between  Kitty  and  Jim,  he  thought  of  this 
and  used  it.  The  sender  is,  therefore, 
some  one  who  passed  his  examination  last 
year  and  is  still  at  Frome." 

Jim  shook  his  head. 

"  If  he  passed,  sir,  he  would  not  be  at 
Bulcher's  now,"  he  said. 

"  On  second  thoughts  he  may  not  be," 
replied  the  colonel.  "  He  may  have  sent 
the  two  letters  to  Frome  to  some  confiden- 
tial friend  with  orders  to  post  them.  Wait 
—  wait  a  minute,"  my  old  chum  added, 
looking  at  me  with  a  sudden  light  in  his 
keen  eyes.  "  Where  have  I  seen  a  letter 
addressed  to  Frome  —  within  the  last  day 
or  two?    Eh?    Wait  a  bit." 

We  did  wait;  and  presently  the  colonel 
announced  his  discovery  in  a  voice  of  grim 
triumph. 

"  I  have  it,"  he  said.  "  It  is  that  scoun- 
drel, Farquhar ! " 

u  Farquhar  !  "  I  said.  "  What  do  you 
mean,  colonel  ?  " 

"Just  that,  major.  Do  you  remember 
his  knocking  against  you  in  the  hall  at 
the  club  the  day  before  yesterday?  He 
dropped  a  letter,  and  I  picked  it  up.  It 
was  addressed  —  I  could  not  help  seeing 
so  much  —  to  Frome." 

"Well,"  said  Jim  slowly,  "he  was  at 
Bulcher's,  and  he  passed  last  year.  And 
I  remember  now  that  no  one  else  from 
•Bulcher's  went  up  at  the  same  examina- 
tion." 

"And  the  letter,"  continued  the  colonel 
in  his  turn,  "was  in  a  large  envelope  — 
one  that  would  contain  a  cabinet  photo- 
graph." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room. 
Kitty's  face  was  hidden.  Jim  moved  at 
last  — towards  her?  No,  towards  the 
door.  He  had  his  hand  on  it  when  the 
colonel  observed  him. 

11  Stop ! "  he  said  sharply.   "  Come  back, 


my  boy.  None  of  that  The  major  and  I 
will  deal  with  him." 

Jim  still  lingered. 

"  Well,  sir,"  be  said,  "  I  will  only " 

"  Come  back ! "  roared  the  colonel,  im- 
periously, but  with  the  most  gracious 
smile  in  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  his  boy. 
"  You  will  stop  here,  you  lucky  dog,  you. 
And  I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  you 
not  to  give  your  photograph  to  young 
ladies  at  Frome." 

If  Kitty  squirmed  a  little  in  her  chair  at 
that,  well  she  deserved  it.  I  said  before 
that  a  woman's  faith  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
But  when  there  is  another  woman  in  the 
case  —  umph ! 

"  Mr.  Farquhar,  sir  ?  Yes  sir,  he  is  in 
the  house,"  said  the  club  porter,  turning 
in  his  glass  case  to  consult  his  book.  "I 
believe  he  went  up-stairs  to  the  drawing* 
room,  sir." 

"  Thank  you,"  the  colonel  replied,  and 
he  glanced  at  me  and  I  at  him ;  and  then, 
fixing  our  hats  on  tightly,  and  grasping 
our  sticks,  we  went  up-stairs. 

We  were  in  luck,  as  it  turned  out,  for 
not  only  was  Farquhar  in  the  drawing- 
room,  but  there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
long,  stiff,  splendid  room.  He  looked  up 
from  his  writing,  and  saw  us  piloting  our 
way  towards  him  between  the  chairs  and 
tables,  and  I  think  he  turned  green*  At 
any  rate,  my  last  doubt  left  me  at  sight  of 
his  conscience-stricken  face. 

"  A  word  with  you,  Mr.  Farquhar,"  said 
the  colonel  grimly,  keeping  a  tight  hand 
on  my  arm,  for  I  confess  I  had  been  in 
favor  of  more  drastic  measures.  "It  is 
about  a  photograph." 

"  A  photograph  ? "  said  the  startled 
wretch,  his  mouth  ajar. 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  should  have  said  two 
photographs,"  replied  the  colonel  gravely ; 
"  photographs  of  my  son  which  are  lying, 
one  in  the  possession  of  Major  Bratton. 
and  one  in  the  album  of  a  certain  friend  of 
yours,  Mr.  Isaac  Gold." 

He  tried  to  frame  the  words,  "  A  friend 
of  mine !  "  and  to  feign  astonishment  and 
stare  us  down ;  but  it  was  a  pitiable  at- 
tempt, and  his  eyes  sank.  He  could  only 
mutter,  "  I  do  not  know  him.  There  is 
some  mistake." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  the  colonel  smoothly. 
"  I  hope  there  is  some  mistake.  But  let 
me  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Farquhar.  Unless 
you  apply  within  a  week  for  leave  to  resign 
your  commission  in  her  Majesty's  service, 
I  shall  lay  certain  facts  concerning  these 
photographs  before  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  before  the  mess  of  your  regi- 
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ment.  You  understand  me,  I  thfbkj 
Very  well.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  say  to 
you." 

Apparently  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  us 
in  return,  and  we  were  both  glad,  I  think, 
to  turn  our  backs  on  that  baffled,  spiteful 
face,  in  which  the  horror  of  discovery 
strove  with  the  fear  of  ruin.  It  is  ill 
striking  a  man  when  he  is  down,  and  I 
was  glad  to  get  out  ot  the  house  and 
breathe  a  purer  air. 

We  had  no  need  to  go  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Lieutenant  Farquhar  ap- 
plied for  leave  to  resign  within  the  week, 
and  her  Majesty  obtained,  I  think,  a  bet- 
ter bargain  in  Private  Isaac  Gold,  who, 
following  the  colonel's  advice,  enlisted 
about  this  time.  He  is  already  a  corporal, 
and,  aided  by  an  education  rare  in  the 
ranks,  bids  fair  to  earn  a  sergeant's  stripes 
at  an  early  date.  He  has  turned  over  a 
new  leaf  — the  colonel  always  maintained 
that  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  honor  ;  and  I 
feel  little  doubt  that  if  he  ever  has  the  luck 
to  rise  to  Farquhar's  grade,  and  bear  the 
queen's  commission,  he  will  be  a  credit  to 
it  and  to  his  friend  and  brother  officer  — 
the  colonel's  boy.  Not,  mind  you,  that  I 
think  he  will  ever  be  as  good  a  fellow  as 
Jim !    No,  no. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
THE  COMTE  DE  CLERMONT. 

Of  late,  owing  possibly  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centenary  of  the  Revolution,  an 
abundance  of  literature  relating  to  the  last 
decades  of  the  French  eighteenth  century 
has  flooded  the  book-market,  throwing 
into  the  shade  the  not  less  instructive, 
though  less  sensational,  era  which  com- 
prised the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 
Every  reader  is  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
celebrities  of  that  reign,  but  it  is  not  the 
least  remarkable  feature  of  the  time  that 
its  minor  notabilities  played  an  important, 
if  unconscious,  part  in  precipitating  the 
events  of  1789,  and  should  be  remem- 
bered, because  of  the  strange  and  striking 
example  they  afford  of  the  character  and 
customs  of  a  system  which  brought  upon 
itself  such  a  tragic  dissolution. 

To  M.Jules  Cousin  we  are  indebted  for 
a  curious  and  valuable  sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  Comte  de  Clermont,  which  has  re- 
mained comparatively  unknown.  It  was 
printed,  so  the  author  tells  us,  on  good 
paper,  and  in  fine  type,  but  the  issue  was 
limited,  so  that  it  might  minister  to  the 
enjoyment  of  bibliophiles  alone. 


Of  his  hero  the  Comte  de  Clermont  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  though  of  illustri- 
ous birth,  he  was  not  an  illustrious  per- 
sonage^ n  the  other  and  more  creditable 
sense  of  ikfi  word,  and  perhaps  his  mem* 
ory  would  be  better  served  by  being  ig- 
nored —  a  remark  which,  however,  might 
apply  with  greater  force  to  many  of  nis 
more  eminent  contemporaries  whose 
higher  responsibility  enhanced  their  guilt. 

He  was  the  great-grandson  of  the  great 
Prince  de  Conde\  and  Mile,  de  Nantes,  a 
legitimized  daughter  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth and  Mme.  de  Montespan,  and  third 
son  of  the  Due  de  Bourbon,  and  was  born 
in  1709,  a  memorable  date  in  French  his- 
tory. France  had  not  been  in  such  straits 
since  1420,  when  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes 
Henry  of  Lancaster  was  made  regent  and 
heir  to  her  throne.  Her  military  power 
was  humbled,  her  trade  and  commerce 
were  paralyzed  by  religious  persecution 
and  half  a  century  of  those  wars  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  sorrowfully  admitted 
on  his  deathbed  he  had  loved  too  pas- 
sionately. Decimated  on  the  battlefield 
abroad,  and  by  famine  at  home,  and  op- 
pressed by  the  wanton  exercise  of  seigno- 
rial  rights,  the  people  were  suffering  in- 
describable misery.  The  various  branches 
of  the  administration  were  thrown  out  of 
gear  by  the  absolutism  of  a  despot  who 
was  past  the  age  to  correct  the  abuses 
which  his  arrogance,  his  egotism,  and  his 
bigotry  had  caused.  Nevertheless,  all 
classes  of  the  population  submitted  to  the 
tyranny  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
seemed  to  endure  with  indifference  the 
scandals  of  the  Regency  and  the  profligacy 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  liberty 
of  the  subject,  equality  before  the  law, 
and  religious  toleration  were  then  as  un- 
known in  France  as  they  are  now  in 
Russia;  and  it  required  all  the  vices  and 
the  long  misrule  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  the  growth  of  enlightenment  and 
learning,  to  efface  the  glamor  which  the 
glory  of  the  seventeenth  century  still  shed 
on  the  darkening  shadows  of  the  eigh- 
teenth ;  and  to  dispel  the  idolatrous  belief, 
in  the  divine  attributes  of  the  king  with 
which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  saturated 
the  whole  of  Europe.  "  Unquestionably 
there  are  certain  functions,  were  the 
words  which  he  had  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  dauphin,  "  in  which  taking 
the  place  of  God  we  seem  to  participate 
in  his  knowledge  as  well  as  in  his  author- 
ity. •  .  .  Exercising  on  earth  an  entirely 
divine  function,  we  must  try  to  appear 
incapable  of  the  agitations  which  can  de- 
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tract  from  it.  .  .  .  Everything  that  exists 
in  our  state,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be, 
belongs  to  us;  the  coin  which  is  in  our 
cash-box,  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasury,  or  that  which  we  grant  to 
the  trade  ot  our  people." 

For  some  time  these  demoralizing  and 
corroding  principles  had  been  silently,  but 
surely,  undermining  the  old  order  of  things. 
Their  effects  became  manifest  in  171 5, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, a  cry  of  relief  went  up  through  the 
land,  and  the  man  who  had  been  deified 
in  his  lifetime  was  spoken  of  as  a  good 
riddance  the  moment  he  was  gone.  The 
country  was  secured  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  from  all  external  danger,  but  was 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  longed  for  a 
rest  of  which  it  could  never  be  certain 
while  the  breath  remained  in  the  old  king. 
Of  the  great  statesmen,  warriors,  and  writ- 
ers whom  he  had  honored,  none  were  left 
to  mourn  the  sovereign  who  had  ended 
his  days  in  a  gloomy  and  priest-ridden 
court,  or  to  assist  his  successor  with  their 
experience.  A  new  generation  had  sprung 
up  that  had  long  chafed  under  severe  re- 
straint, and  on  the  death  of  the  monarch 
who  had  kept  it  in  subjection  broke  into 
the  most  extravagant  license  with  all  the 
recklessness  of  youth  and  the  vivacity  of 
its  race. 

On  the  throne  sat  a  child  of  five,  sur- 
rounded by  a  host  of  legitimate  and  legiti- 
mized princes  and  princesses,  who  had 
inherited  all  the  arrogance,  but  none  of 
the  commanding  qualities,  of  their  blood, 
and  used  their  position  solely  for  the  fur- 
therance of  their  personal  ends,  and  in 
utter  contempt  of  the  commonweal.  The 
Due  d'Orllans  was  regent  by  right  of 
birth,  but  during  the  last  years  of  the  pre- 
vious reign  he  had  been  kept  back  in  dis- 
grace by  the  influence  of  the  legitimized 
children  of  the  king.  So  artfully  had  he 
been  calumniated  by  them,  that  the  prema- 
ture deaths  of  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  sovereign  were  laid  to  his  charge,  and 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  he 
was  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated 
crowd.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
government  was  to  annul  by  parliamentary 
decree  the  will  of  Louis  trie  Fourteenth, 
and  to  order  that  the  legitimized  princes 
should  lose  their  royal  rank  and  be  ineli- 
gible for  the  succession  to  the  throne.  For 
the  first  time  in  French  history  the  royal 
authority  was  represented  in  the  State 
documents  as  a  mandate,  so  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  question  of  its  sacred  origin 
or  inviolable  character.  The  nation,  under 
this  new  dispensation,  had  the  right  to 


dispose  of  itself,  the  monarchy  being  re- 
garded as  a  mere  contract,  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  had  the  right  to  revoke. 
In  this  manner  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  the  Revolution. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  during  the 
infancy  of  the  Comte  de  Clermont.  As 
a  younger  son  he  was  condemned  by  the 
prevailing  system  of  primogeniture  to 
forego  his  share  of  the  ancestral  inher- 
itance, and  was  marked  out  for  the  Church 
from  his  birth.  The  hardship  of  his  lot, 
however,  was  not  as  great  as  might  be 
supposed.  France  was  studded  with  mon- 
asteries and  convents,  possessing  rich 
endowments,  the  wealthiest  of  which 
were  exclusively  reserved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nobility.  Remiremont  and  Fonte- 
vrault,  the  former  situated  in  the  Vosges, 
the  latter  near  the  Loire,  were  two  small 
principalities  whose  abbeys  enjoyed  a 
splendid  income,  position,  and  privileges* 
To  be  admitted  into  the  chapter  of  Remire- 
mont, an  unblemished  ancestry  extend* 
ing  over  two  centuries  was  essential,  and 
when  the  daughter  of  Gaston  d'Orltfans, 
brother  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  expressed 
the  desire  to  become  its  abbess,  she  was 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  by  its  alliance  with  the  Medici, 
had  derogated  from  its  position.  Fonte- 
vrault  had  five  churches,  its  possessions 
and  authority  extended  over  four  prov- 
inces, and  it  boasted  of  forty-five  priories. 
Of  its  abbess,  who  in  default  of  a  legiti- 
mate, had  at  least  to  be  an  illegitimate 
princess  of  France,  it  was  said  that  she 
wielded  not  a  crozier,  but  a  sceptre. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of f  abbe's  in  France  —  the 
clerical  and  the  lay  abbe*.  The  needy  off- 
spring of  a  wide-spreading  aristocracy, 
the  abbiau  petit  collet,  had  nothing  of  the 
ecclesiastic  about  him  but  the  garb,  and 
used  all  the  art  at  his  command  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  the  great  ladies,  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  great  nobles,  to  secure  the 
reversion  of  a  wealthy  abbey  en  commend*, 
with  whose  religious  duties  he  would  have 
no  concern,  but  whose  revenues  he  could 
squander  at  his  ease.  These  abbeys  en 
commends  were  conferred  by  the  king  on 
lay  clerics  and  by  right,  one-third  of  their 
revenue  only  could  be  appropriated  by 
the  abbe*,  while  of  the  other  two-thirds, 
one-third  should  go  for  alms  and  the  re- 
pairs of  the  church,  and  the  remaining 
third  to  the  support  of  the  religious  com- 
munity. But  lay  cardinals,  ministers,  and 
princes  of  the  blood  asserted  tneir  claim 
to  the  same  rights  as  the  ecclesiastical 
abbe's,  and  appropriated  the  whole  income. 
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Cardinal  Dubois  drew  70,000/.  a  year  from 
his  see,  which  he  never  visited  once.  The 
Abbe*  Terray,  finance  minister  and  min- 
ister of  public  works,  built  up  a  fortune  at 
the  public  cost,  which  went  chiefly  into 
the  pockets  of  the  king's  favorites,  and  a 
conception  can  be  formed  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  residence  which  he  erected 
for  himself  in  Paris,  from  the  fact  that  he 
spent  four  hundred  thousand  francs  on  his 
bed  alone.  The  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  the 
impecunious  younger  son  of  an  illustrious 
family,  owed  his  preferment,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  to  the  charm  of  his  manners  at 
fashionable  supper  parties.  When  he 
first  applied  to  Cardinal  Fleury  for  a 
place,  he  was  curtly  told  to  wait,  and  that 
he  had  nothing  to  expect  in  his  lifetime. 
"Well,  then,  I  shall  wait,"  he  rejoined  to 
the  octogenarian  minister;  and  he  waited 
not  in  vain*  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  whom 
he  had  conciliated  by  his  graceful  verses, 
gave* him  a  pension  and  an  appartment  in 
the  Tuileries,  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Venice,  and  then  appointed  him  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  How  Bernis  looked 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  many 
thousands  committed  to  his  care,  and  who 
were  ground  down  to  provide  him  with 
his  income,  can  easily  be  surmised. 

Many  of  the  lay  abbesses  of  France  re- 
flected as  little  dignity  on  the  Church  as 
their  brethren  the  lay  abbe's.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them  was  a  daughter 
of  the  regent,  who,  though  more  notorious 
for  her  devotion  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu 
than  for  any  inclination  to  a  monastic  life, 
secured  the  removal  of  the  reigning  Ab- 
bess of  Chelles  in  order  to  step  into  her 
place.  In  her  capacity  of  abbess  she  em* 
ployed  her  time  in  hunting  and  shooting, 
arranging  displays  of  fireworks,  and  in 
giving  ballets  and  balls.  After  the  cere- 
mony of  her  enthronement  she  presided  at 
a  grand  banquet  with  the  regent  on  one 
side  and  a  nun  on  the  other;  when  the 
company  had  retired,  the  crowd  was  al- 
lowed to  come  in  and  scramble  for  the 
remains  of  the  feast.  In  this  way  she 
showed  her  consideration  for  the  poor. 

To  this  career  the  Comte  de  Clermont, 
the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  was  des- 
tined. The  eldest,  the  Due  de  Bourbon 
—  the  father  of  the  Prince  de  Conde*  of 
the  Emigration,  and  ancestor  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  Napoleon's  victim  —  became 
the  nominal  tutor  of  the  young  Louis  the 
Fifteenth,  and  shortly  afterwards  prime 
minister.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune  in 
three  years,  and  during  his  short  admin- 
istration he  excelled  by  his  venality  and 
corruption,  at  a  time  when  those  vices 


were  the  monopoly  of  his  class.  His  suc- 
cessor, Cardinal  Fleury,  sent  him  into 
exile,  and  though  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn, he  had  to  abstain  from  interfering 
in  politics.  The  infamy  of  the  Comte  de 
Clermont's  second  brother  has  become 
historic,  and  of  him  the  words  of  M.  La- 
cretelle  convey  all  that  is  needful.  "  The 
Comte  de  Charolais  became  one  of  the 
vilest  scoundrels  of  the  day.  He  began 
by  murdering  one  of  his  servants  whose 
wife  he  had  been  unable  to  seduce ;  and 
he  shot  a  slater  for  the  fun  of  seeing 
him  roll  off  the  roof.  He  deserved  the 
scaffold  twenty  times,  and  would  have 
suffered  on  it  had  there  been,  under  the 
monarchy,  such  a  thing  as  justice  for  a 
prince." 

Of  the  princesses  who  adorned  the 
house  of  Conde*,  Mile,  de  Charolais  —  the 
eldest,  the  brightest,  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful—  signalized  herself  above  her  sis- 
ters by  the  levity  of  her  conduct.  From 
the  diaries  of  the  time  we  learn  that, 
though  she  had  the  honor  of  preceding 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  in  the  affections  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  the  number  of  her 
previous  and  subsequent  intrigues  defies 
enumeration.  However,  she  varied  them 
with  an  occasional  attack  of  devoutness, 
of  which  some  diverting  reminiscences  are 
extant.  One  day  fancying  herself  ill,  and 
fearing  that  her  last  hour  had  struck,  she 
cried  out  for  the  immediate  assistance  of 
a  confessor,  and  a  monk  from  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  who  happened  to  be  the  near- 
est at  hand,  was  brought  to  her  bedside. 
On  entering  the  apartment  of  the  princess 
the  good  friar  was  transfixed  with  admira- 
tion and  awe,  so  that  he  dared  neither 
move  nor  utter  a  word  while  the  fair  pen- 
itent unburthened  herself  of  her  lengthy 
narrative.  At  the  end,  making  a  low 
bow,  and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, he  muttered,  "Now  perhaps  her 
Highness  will  graciously  permit  me  to 
give  her  absolution." 

For  the  advantage  of  these  estimable 
relatives  the  Comte  de  Clermont  was  ton- 
sured at  the  age  of  six,  and  was  presented 
with  half-a-dozen  of  the  fattest  abbeys  in 
the  land.  Some  of  these  he  afterwards 
was  made  to  exchange  for  the  abbey  en 
commend*  of  St.  Germain-des*Pre*s,  a  mon- 
astery of  the  Benedictines,  the  richest 
ecclesiastical  benefice  of  the  kingdom. 
Besides  a  palace  in  Paris,  the  abbey  owned 
the  Ch&teau  de  Berny,  on  the  Orleans 
road,  and  there  Clermont  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  Nominally  he*had 
his  private  apartments  in  the  royal  resi- 
dence, but  as  these  were  often  requisl- 
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tioned  without  his  permission  for  the  use 
of  distinguished  visitors,  he  abstained 
from  claiming  them,  and  when  he  visited 
Versailles  he  found  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
villa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs, 
a  more  congenial  atmosphere  and  one 
more  favorable  to  his  pursuits. 

Clermont  lost  his  father  a  year  after  his 
birth,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  tuition  of 
the  Comte  de  Billy,  an  officer  in  the  Conde* 
household,  who  became  first  gentleman  of 
his  court,  but  died  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment, leaving  a  son,  whom  Clermont 
adopted.  Of  Clermont's  education  we 
have  no  special  record,  but  we  may  gather 
that  it  was  not  confined  altogether  to  fenc- 
ing, riding,  and  dancing  lessons ;  for  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  having  lost  a  pet  monkey, 
he  announced  the  mournful  event  to  his 
friends  in  a  poem,  and  further  commemo- 
rated the  sad  event  in  three  rhymed  epi- 
taphs, composed  for  a  mausoleum  which 
he  erected  over  the  ashes  of  his  deceased 
favorite.  These  verses  were  mere  plati- 
tudes, it  is  true,  but  they  gave  some  indi- 
cation of  a  bent  towards  literature.  A 
young  prince  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
grieve  long  over  a  monkey,  even  though  it 
were  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  and  we 
read  that  in  the  following  year,  when  ac- 
companying the  young  king  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Chantilly,  Clermont  fell  a  victim 
to,  or  was  made  a  victim  of,  the  fasci- 
nating Mme.  de  Grave.  Her  husband, 
though  irritated  on  discovering  the  in- 
trigue, courteously  and  wisely  forbore 
from  interfering,  and  subsequently,  when 
a  lady  indulged  in  a  somewhat  serious 
flirtation,  she  was  spoken  of  at  court  as 
nne  femme  grave.  A  year  passed,  and 
Mme.  de  Grave  was  forsaken  for  a  certain 
Mile.  Quoniam,  a  damsel  of  thirteen, 
whose  father  kept  an  eating-house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  These  were  the  hal- 
cyon days  for  couples  of  incompatible 
temper  —  the  days  of  the  Uttres  de  cachet, 
when,  during  the  administration  of  Cardi- 
nal Fleury  alone,  eighty  thousand  were 
granted  or  even  sold  for  a  few  louis  by 
ministers.  Some  striking  illustrations  of 
the  uses  to  which  this  summary  power  was 
put  at  times  are  afforded  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Comte  de  Se*gur.  There  was  in 
Paris  a  flower-girl  named  Jeanneton, 
whose  beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  the 

Sentlemen  of  the  court,  and  the  Chevalier 
e  Coigny,  happening  to  find  her  looking 
particularly  sprightly  one  day,  inquired 
the  reason.  "My  husband  was  such  a 
brute  and  such  a  monster,"  she  answered, 
«•  that  I  have  bought  a  lettre  de  cachet 
from  the  Comte  de  St.  Florentin  for  ten 


louis  to  free  me  from  him."  The  cheva- 
lier lost  sight  of  Jeanneton  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  when  he  met  her  again  she  was 
pale  and  dejected.  "  Where  have  you  been 
all  this  time  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  hardly  knew 
you  again."  "Alas,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  I 
was  a  fool  to  rejoice.  My  wicked  husband 
had  the  same  idea  as  myself,  he  too  went 
to  the  minister  and  bought  a  lettre  de 
cachet  for  me  ;  so  it  cost  our  poor  house- 
hold twenty  louis  to  get  both  of  us  locked 
up."  For  reasons  of  her  own,  into  which 
we  need  not  inquire,  Mme.  Quoniam  also 
considered  the  presence  of  her  lord  and 
master  an  obstacle  to  her  domestic  happi- 
ness. One  bright  summer  afternoon  she 
took  her  confiding  husband  for  a  drive  in 
the  Bois,  and  when  he  was  alighting  from 
his  cab,  a  troop  of  archers  seized  him,  and, 
before  he  had  time  to  recover  from  his 
bewilderment,  he  was  handcuffed  and 
shipped  off  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was 
never  heard  of  again. 

In  the  mean  while  Clermont  spent  an 
idyllic  time  in  his  Arcadian  retreat  at 
Versailles,  and  though  he  soon  tired  of 
Mile.  Quoniam,  he  experienced  no  diffi- 
culty in  severing  the  ephemeral  ties  which 
bound  him  to  her.  His  cousin,  the  young 
Prince  de  Conti,  who  had  just  entered  the 
bonds  of  matrimony,  was  nothing  loth  to 
free  him  from  his  burthen,  so  that  he  might 
transfer  his  affections  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Bouillon.  The  personality  of  this  lady, 
who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
frailest  of  her  sex,  has  been  preserved  for 
us  in  the  well-known  play  of  "Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,"  though  there  she  is  confused 
with  her  step-daughter-in-law,  the  Prin- 
cesse  de  Bouillon.  The  somewhat  mys- 
terious and  dramatic  circumstances  of 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur's  death,  which  was 
at  the  time  falsely  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Duchesse  de  Bouillon,  but  was  in  reality 
the  result  of  a  long  illness,  only  partly 
account  for  the  interest  which  still  attaches 
to  her  name.  The  fact  is,  that  she  was 
endowed  with  qualities  that  are  rare  at 
all  times,  but  were  rarer  still  in  those  in 
which  she  lived.  As  a  woman  she  could 
not  fail  to  be  influenced  by  that  laxity  of 
morals  against  which  there  was  no  preju- 
dice at  the  time,  but  her  intrigues  were 
never  tainted  with  venal  motives,  and  never 
gave  rise  to  any  scandal.  She  was  be- 
loved by  the  greatest  general  of  her  day, 
and  by  Voltaire,  who  dedicated  his  most 
touching  elegy  to  her  memory.  Though 
Lord  Peterborough  ventured  to  address 
her  with  the  words,  "  A  lions  !  qu'oo  me 
montre  beaucoup  d'amour  et  beau  coup 
d'esprit,"  which  illustrate  the  position  then 
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held  even  by  a  great  actress,  owing  to  her 
perfect  tact,  as  well  as  to  her  great  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur's  house  became  the  resort  of  the 
best  society,  including  the  ladies  of  the 
court.  As  an  actress  she  entirely  reformed 
the  old  stage  mannerisms,  and  introduced 
that  natural  and  unaffected  delivery  which 
it  has  ever  since  been  the  ambition  of  the 
French  stage  to  preserve,  instead  of  the 
traditional  pompous,  artificial,  and  ranting 
style  of  declamation.  Her  profession, 
which  until  then  had  been  looked  down 
upon  with  profound  contempt  by  all 
classes,  she  succeeded  in  raising  by  her 
own  efforts  into  something  like  esteem. 

Clermont's  intrigue  with  the  Duchesse 
de  Bouillon  was  of  short  duration;  and 
now,  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  Mile,  de 
Camargo  reigned  supreme  over  his  heart, 
his  purse,  his  abbey,  and  his  court.  With 
Camargo 's  private  adventures  we  are  not 
concerned.  She  ruined  many  admirers  of 
high  degree,  and  lavished  her  fortune  on 
others  of  her  own  class.  Camargo,  who 
was  a  genius  in  her  way,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  music  master  named  Coupis,  but 
claimed  descent  from  the  old  Spanish  fam- 
ily of  Camargo.  But  her  assumed  ancestry 
did  not  protect  her  from  the  jealousies  of 
the  green  room,  nor  did  it  ensure  the  rapid 
acceptance  of  the  innovations  she  sought 
to  introduce  into  the  art  of  dancing.  Until 
her  time,  ballets  consisted  merely  of  a 
majestic  or  graceful  kind  of  motion,  and 
dancers  were,  into  the  bargain,  doomed  to 
wear  the  tall,  ungainly  headdress  of  the 
former  century,  as  well  as  the  heavy  bro- 
caded gowns  and  enormous  hoops  in  fash- 
ion at  court.  Camargo  was  disheartened 
by  the  failure  of  her  attempts  to  reform 
the  ballet  in  Paris,  and  she  proceeded  to 
London  with  a  letter  from  an  Academi- 
cian to  the  French  charge*  d'affaires,  who 
obtained  for  her  an  engagement  at  Covent 
Garden.-  There  she  appeared  in  two  bal- 
lets she  had  composed,  introducing  for  the 
first  time  that  costume  and  style  of  dancing 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  When 
she  returned  to  Paris  her  success  was 
prodigious.  Eight  years  of  Camargo's  so- 
ciety having  exhausted  the  affection  of 
Clermont,  he  fell  under  the  charm  of  an- 
other votary  of  the  terpsichorean  art  — 
Mile.  Le  Due  —  who  was  destined  to  exer- 
cise a  more  durable  influence  over  his  life. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  all  the  gos- 
sip concerning  not  only  every  member  of 
the  government  but  every  social  notoriety 
should  have  been  chronicled  and  pre- 
served. For  this  we  are  indebted  to  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 


to  whom  the  most  secret  actions  and  in- 
trigues of  his  subjects  were  of  more  mo- 
ment than  the  affairs  of  State,  and  who 
found  in  their  details  a  temporary  relief 
from  his  chronic  affliction  of  the  spleen. 
Every  letter,  before  it  reached  its  destina- 
tion, took  a  circuitous  route  through  Ver- 
sailles ;  and,  in  consequence,  many  a  peer 
and  a  poet  found  themselves  in  the  Bastille 
for  having  penned  some  joke  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  king  or  Mme.  de  Pompadour. 
But  not  content  with  perusing  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  subjects,  the  king  kept 
an  army  of  spies  at  their  heels  to  report 
to  him  their  most  private  conversations  at 
their  social  gatherings.  A  minister,  the 
Comte  de  Maurepas,  was  exiled  from 
Paris  for  having  written  a  satirical  song 
concerning  the  king  and  his  favorite, 
though  it  was  only  given  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  private  supper  party.  In  one 
of  the  police  reports  made  to  the  king,  in 
the  year  1753,  we  are  treated  to  a  biog- 
raphy of  Mile.  Le  Due,  whose  father,  a 
Swiss  porter,  employed  his  leisure  in  the 
management  of  a  wine  shop.  The  details 
of  her  life  before  she  captivated  Clermont 
may  have  amused  her  splenetic  sovereign, 
but  would  hardly  bear  repetition.  Whether, 
as  one  diarist  states,  Clermont  was  fasci- 
nated by  her  as  she  laughed  and  joked  at 
the  bar  of  her  fathers  wine  shop,  or 
whether,  as  another  tells  us,  he  was  at- 
tracted by  her  pirouettes  on  the  stage,  is 
immaterial  —  though  either  would  be 
equally  significant  of  his  mode  of  life. 
At  any  rate,  the  young  lady  suited  his  dis- 
position so  well  that  they  never  parted 
again.  All  the  extravagance  and  dissipa- 
tion he  had  indulged  in  with  Camargo  were 
repeated  in  a  more  exaggerated  form,  and 
the  abbey  palace  was  turned  into  a  pande- 
monium. 

This  was  the  home  in  which  Clermont's 
adopted  son,  young  Billy,  received  his 
education,  and  where  it  is  needless  to  say 
he  was  not  exactly  inculcated  with  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  Benedictine  monk.  At  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  was  appointed  by 
Clermont  to  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
and  left  to  join  the  army  a  thorough  scamp, 
dreaming  only  of  plays,  ballets,  and  sup- 
pers, an  accomplished  musical  dilettante, 
but  proved  himself  brave  and  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  king.  Two  years  of 
camp  life  did  not  diminish  the  attractions 
of  the  coulisses  for  young  Billy,  and  Cler- 
mont decided  that  he  should  marry  and 
reform.  The  fortunate  person  on  whom 
the  choice  of  the  comte  had  fallen  was 
the  daughter  of  a  treasurer  of  the  Fleet,  a 
Mile.  Moufle,  whose  large  dowry  was  to 
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fild  the  pill  for  Billy.  Clermont  put  all 
is  influence  forward  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tion to  a  successful  issue,  but  the  watchful 
father  would  not  be  dazzled  by  the  pro- 
spective advantages  of  the  alliance,  and 
instituted  inquiries  as  to  the  career  of  the 
young  profligate.  In  a  series  of  letters, 
which  have  been  preserved  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  posterity,  Clermont  apprises 
"  Cupid,"  as  he  styled  his  adopted  son,  of 
the  conception,  growth,  and  ultimate  fail- 
ure of  his  plan.  In  these  letters,  which 
are  chiefly  written  in  the  fashionable  slang 
of  the  day  —  that  then  used  in  the  harle- 
quinades —  Clermont  entertains  "  Cupid  " 
with  accounts  of  the  doings  at  the  Chateau 
de  Berny,  of  the  hunts  and  plays  of  which 
life  consisted  there,  and  finally  breaks  to 
him  the  news  of  the  collapse  of  the  matri- 
monial plot.  A  pamphlet  which  had  been 
drawn  up  for  M.  Moufle  by  some  friends, 
in  which  the  record  of  the  young  aspirant 
to  his  daughter's  fortune  was  set  forth  in 
detail,  was  the  leading  cause  of  this 
catastrophe. 

Moufle  asserts  [writes  Clermont]  that  if  you 
were  to  give  up  soldiering  you  would  only 
return  to  the  crapulous  life  you  have  always 
led,  and  either  drag  your  wife  into  it  or  aban- 
don her ;  that  the  only  women  whose  company 
you  frequent  are  of  tne  worst  character;  that 
your  companions  are  idiots  and  bandits ;  that 
your  only  aim  is  to  live  on  other  people,  and 
that  those  who  support  you  would  be  the  first 
to  suffer  from  your  tricks.  M.  Moufle  conse- 
quently asks  me  to  cancel  the  engagement, 
and  I  think  that,  rather  than  get  into  the  law 
courts,  where  probably  a  great  many  things 
would  come  out  which  you  would  not  like  to 
be  known,  it  is  better  for  me  to  assent. 

Such  had  been  the  fruits  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  young  nobleman  at  the  hands  of 
a  royal  prince  and  an  ecclesiastic,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth. To  console  Billy  for  the  loss  of 
the  dowry*  Clermont  endeavored  to  obtain 
for  him  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis, 
but  before  the  cross  was  pinned  on  his 
breast  he  died  in  camp,  prematurely  ex- 
hausted by  his  excesses. 

In  spite  of  his  enormous  income  Cler- 
mont was  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities, 
and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  Duchy  of  Ch&- 
teauroux  to  the  king,  who  bestowed  it 
shortly  afterwards  on  a  fresh  favorite.  It 
is  almost  pathetic  to  note  the  penny-wise 
foolishness  by  which  Clermont  sought  to 
retrench.  While  staying  at  Versailles  he 
asserted  a  privilege  as  a  royal  prince  to 
frank  his  letters ;  out  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
who  resented  on  the  part  of  his  family 
even  trivial  abuses  which  he  perpetrated 
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without  compunction  himself,  compelled 
Clermont  to  pay  the  usual  postage.  Then 
Clermont  set  up  a  right  to  escape  the 
octroi  duty  for  eatables  conveyed  from  his 
ch&teau  to  his  town  house.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  a  day's  shooting,  he  ordered  his 
steward  to  send  some  game  into  town  for 
his  supper.  The  official  on  duty  at  the 
octroi  station,  who  happened  either  to  be 
especially  vigilant  or  out  of  sorts,  detained 
the  steward  and  laid  hands  on  the  game. 
When  Clermont  arrived  at  the  station  and 
beard  what  had  occurred,  he  flew  into  a 
violent  passion,  and  directed  his  groom  to 
administer  a  sound  flogging  to  the  official, 
which  we  are  expressly  informed  was 
applied  with  an  English  horsewhip.  These 
economies  of  Clermont's  did  not  extend  to 
Mile.  Le  Due,  on  whom  he  squandered 
money  more  lavishly  than  ever.  We  are 
told  that  though  he  abstained  from  wear- 
ing a  sword,  he  attired  himself  in  the  rich- 
est velvet,  and  wore  a  powdered  periwig ; 
while  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of  Mile. 
Le  Due,  as  she  drove  one  day  in  the  Bois 
in  a  new  equipage  which  her  protector  had 
presented  to  her.  The  carriage  is  de- 
scribed as  a  barouche  made  of  cane, 
painted  blue,  and  mounted  with  silver.  It 
was  drawn  by  six  ponies  no  bigger  than 
dogs,  with  a  postilion  richly  costumed  in 
red  and  silver,  with  a  blue  plume  in  his 
hat,  and  a  chasseur  in  blue  and  white  with 
a  shako  ornamented  with  silver.  Mile. 
Le  Due  held  the  reins,  apparelled  in  a 
gown  covered  with  diamonds,  with  her 
sister  by  her  side ;  while  in  three  succeed- 
ing chariots  were  her  friends  from  the 
stage,  dressed  in  her  colors,  blue  and 
white.  This  exhibition  was  too  much  even 
for  the  public  of  that  day,  and  Clermont 
was  lampooned  not  only  by  the  man  in  the 
street  but  in  some  verses  written  by  the 
king  himself.  Though  Clermont  only  de- 
voted his  energies  to  the  prosecution  of 
such  frivolities  as  these,  and  was  never 
able  to  persevere  in  any  useful  undertak- 
ing, he  was  not  deficient  in  good  instincts 
or  worthier  aspirations.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  showed  his  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  knowledge  by  forming  an  associa- 
tion, at  whose  meetings  he  often  attended, 
and  which  consisted  of  several  branches, 
including  letters,  art,  science,  and  techni- 
cal arts.  Later  in  life  his  literary  ambition 
induced  him  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Academy. 

The  French  Academy  of  Letters  is  one 
of  the  few  institutions  which  survived  the 
ancient  *      ,,;thout  losing  its  pres- 

tige.   "  ^ed  by  the  Conven- 
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had  died  shortly  before  the  Revolution 
who  had  not  been  replaced;  eleven  had 
emigrated  and  were  proscribed ;  seven 
were  imprisoned  and  three  were  guillo- 
tined; three  committed  suicide  and  two 
died  of  fright.  The  last  president  of  the 
Academy  was  the  Abbe*  Morellet,  who, 
with  eleven  of  his  colleagues  only,  passed 
through  the  Reign  of  Terror  unharmed. 
The  Convention  had  decreed  that  every 
royal  and  aristocratic  emblem  should  be 
erased  from  the  Louvre.  Morellet,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  surreptitiously 
removed  eighty  portraits  from  the  Acad- 
emy as  well  as  its  archives,  and  other  doc- 
uments, and  saved  them  from  the  fate  of 
the  artistic  and  literary  valuables  .  con- 
tained in  other  portions  of  the  palace. 

The  Academy  was  reorganized  in  1795, 
and  finally  established  on  its  present 
basis  at  the  Restoration.  Its  influence 
on  French  literature  varied  considerably 
according  to  its  constitution,  and  it  only 
became  a  close  republic  of  letters  in  the 
democratic  days  of  our  century.  At  its 
outset  it  was  very  powerful,  and  the  Aca- 
demicians were  generally  recognized  as 
the  arbiters  of  literary  taste.  French  lit- 
erature owes  less,  however,  to  the  earlier 
Academicians  than  to  the  independent 
efforts  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  were  only  admitted 
within  the  sacred  circle  long  after  they 
had  earned  a  claim  to  that  distinction,  and 
who  wrought  a  change  n*t  only  in  the 
style  of  French  liferature,  but  in  the  spirit 
and  education  of  the  governing  classes, 
which  had  not  been  paralleled  before,  and 
has  never  since  been  surpassed.  Spelling 
remained  for  some  time  as  erratic  among 
them  as  it  was  in  fashionable  circles  in 
England,  but  the  ancient  feeling  that  it 
was  derogatory  for  a  man  of  quality  to 
occupy  himself  with  literature,  and  the 
practice  of  looking  on  men  of  letters  as 
parasites  or  jesters,  was  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, and  the  tendency  was  setting  in 
towards  the  opposite  extreme.  Neverthe- 
less, long  before  1662,  when  the  Academy 
first  obtained  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
a  permanent  domicile  in  the  Louvre,  and 
was  placed  under  the  direct  patronage 
of  the  sovereign,  it  had  shown  its  sub- 
servience by  electing  the  mere  nominees 
of  ministers  and  grandees.  It  had  ex- 
cluded, on  the  one  hand,  Corneille,  during 
the  lifetime  of  Richelieu,  because  of  the 
cardinal's  jealousy  of  his  eminent  talents, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  afterwards  admitted 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  the  Marquis  de 
Coislin,  because  he  was  the  grandson  of 
Chancellor  Seguier,  who  naively  recom- 


mended his  election  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  "a  taste  for  letters."  Even  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  dabbled  in  poetry,  and 
submitted  some  of  his  compositions  for 
the  opinion  of  Boileau,  whose  reply  is 
worthy  of  repetition.  "Sire,"  said  the 
poet,  "  there  is  nothing  that  your  Majesty 
cannot  do ;  your  Majesty  wished  to  make 
some  bad  verses,  and  your  Majesty  has 
succeeded."  Men  of  quality  sought  en- 
trance to  the  Academy  and  filled  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  professional  writers,  so  that 
Voltaire  could  eventually  say  that  at  the 
Academy  "one  meets  dukes,  marquises, 
churchmen,  and;  occasionally,  men  of  let- 
ters." When  a  vacancy  occurred,  every 
section  of  society  intrigued  for  its  nomi- 
nee, who  often  was  a  mere  nonentity,  and 
usually  the  court  influence  proved  su- 
preme. Yet  on  some  rare  occasions  the 
Academy  asserted  its  independence,  as 
when  it  declined  to  elect  the  Due  de 
Maine,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  a  legitimized 
son  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  when  it 
chose  La  Fontaine  in  preference  to  Boi- 
leau, who,  despite  his  sarcastic  criticism 
of  his  verses,  was  supported  by  the  king. 
Almost  the  last  communication  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  with  the  Academy  was 
two  years  before  his  death,  when  the  car- 
dinal Academicians  refused  to  attend  the 
meetings,  on  the  ground  that  the  distinc- 
tion of  an  armchair,  which  they  maintained 
was  due  to  their  rank,  was  accorded  only 
to  the  officials  of  the  Academy.  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  solved  the  difficulty  by 
presenting  the  Academy  with  fauteuils 
for  the  whole  forty. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  the  Academy  continued  to 
be  dominated  by  the  clerical  and  aristo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  past,  the  belief 
apparently  being  that  by  electing  persons 
of  high  degree  it  added  to  its  dignity  and 
power.  But  clericalism  in  those  days  was 
not  synonymous  with  religion,  as  the 
Academy  might  have  perceived  when  it 
elected  Cardinal  Dubois,  who  boasted  of 
his  atheism,  or  the  Abbe*  d'Antin,  merely 
because  he  was  the  grandson  of  Mme.  de 
Montespan.  It  had  even  come  to  the 
point  that  some  families  claimed  to  form 
an  Academical  dynasty.  The  Due  de 
Richelieu  was  elected  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  his  only  literary  compositions  having 
been  his  love-letters  to  the  daughters  of 
the  regent.  Consequently  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
literary  standard  of  the  Academy  fell  to  a 
low  level.  A  poetaster,  Moncril  by  name, 
more  famous  tor  his  dancing  and  singing 
than  for  his  verses,  was  recommended  for 
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election  by  Clermont,  though  the  only 
work  he  had  .produced  was  a  history  of 
cats,  and  his  reception  was  marked  by  an 
incident  which  might  seem  more  appro- 
priate  to  an  assemblage  of  undergraduates 
than  to  that  of  the  intellectual  luminaries 
of  France.  While  he  was  delivering  his 
reception  speech,  some  wag  liberated  a 
cat  in  the  hall,  which  naturally  began  to 
miaow  with  terror,  at  which  the  audience 
burst  into  loud  laughter  and  miaowed  in 
unison.  Moncrif,  to  add  to  his  sorrows, 
was  lampooned  by  the  poet  Roy,  who, 
however,  paid  for  his  wit  with  a  sound 
thrashing.  Poor  Roy  was  destined  to  the 
lash,  for,  having  ventured  to  lampoon 
Clermont  after  his  election,  the  prince 
had  him  unmercifully  flogged  in  a  public 
thoroughfare,  and,  to  aggravate  the  insult, 
he  had  the  punishment  inflicted  by  a  negro 
footman.  Horse-whipping  appeared  to 
have  been  the  method  specially  chosen 
by  princes  and  noblemen  to  remind  men 
of  letters  of  their  social  inequality.  On 
meeting  Dancourt,  a  poet  and  actor,  at 
supper,  the  Comte  de  Livry  warned  him : 
44  Beware,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  show  more 
wit  than  I  do  before  the  end  of  this  repast, 
I  shall  give  you  a  hundred  strokes  with 
my  cane."  The  following  extract  from 
Comte  d'Argenson's  memoirs  is  more 
characteristic  still  of  the  peculiar  con- 
trasts and  the  political  shortsightedness 
of  the  most  brilliant  society  that  ever  ex- 
isted. "  Rousseau  from  Geneva,"  says 
D'Argenson,  4*an  agreeable  writer,  but 
imbued  with  some  philosophical  conceits, 
has  said  that  men  of  letters  should  take 
vows  of  poverty,  liberty,  and  truth.  This 
speech  put  the  government  against  him, 
and  being  repeated  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  Versailles,  the  king  exclaimed 
that  he  would  do  well  to  have  Rousseau 
sent  to  Bicdtre.  *  It  would  serve  him 
right,' added  the  Comte  de  Clermont, 4  if 
he  received  a  good  thrashing.' "  Despite 
its  admission  of  such  mediocrities  as 
Moncrif,  or  of  personages  like  Clermont 
Whose  only  recommendation  was  his  rank, 
the  Academy  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  regenerated  by 
the  genius  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclo- 
paedists, the  men  who  had  "  some  philo- 
sophical conceits,"  and  who  were  soon  to 
exercise  such  a  paramount  influence  not 
on  the  Academy  only,  but  on  the  history 
of  the  civilized:  world.  The  election  of 
the  philosophers  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
intrigues  of  their  patrons  or  patronesses, 
in  whose  salons  great  artists,  men  of  sci- 
ence and  of  letters  poured  forth  the  stores 
of   their   intellectual   wealth,  and  ' 


celebrities  were  petted  and  pampered  in 
return  for  the.xhaxai8  -ef  their  conversa- 
tion, or  for  a  sonnet  or  a  play  in  which 
the  noble  Mecaenas  was  duly  honored  and 
flattered.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  Paris 
was  literally  redolent  of  literature  and 
poetry.  It  was  a  continuous  ebullition  of 
the  mind;  it  was  an  epidemic  which 
affected  every  class.  The  martial  song 
which  recently  electrified  the  audiences 
of  the  cafis  chantants  was  a  revival  of 
the  methods  by  which  enthusiasm  was 
then  aroused  about  every  political  event. 
Every*ministerial  or  parliamentary  decree, 
every  piece  of  social  gossip  or  scandal,  was 
at  once  wittily  commented  on  in  verses 
which  were  set  to  a  popular  tune,  and 
sung  at  public  and  private  entertainments. 
In  this  way  public  opinion  was  formed 
and  expressed.  The  literary  activity 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  found  an  outlet  in  England  partly 
in  the  writing  of  political  pamphlets,  in 
France  gave  birth  to  an  innumerable 
amount  of  poems  and  plays  and  songs ; 
though,  were  it  not  that  many  of  these 
works  were  bound  by  the  best  binders, 
and  illustrated  by  the  best  artists,  and  are 
now  on  that  account  sought  for  by  biblio- 
philes, they  would  long  ago  have  been 
consigned  to  oblivion.  But  their  authors 
while  they  lived,  save  for  an  occasional 
flogging  or  insult,  had  little  to  complain 
of,  and  meekly  bore  the  inveterate  disdain 
of  men  of  quality  for  the  plebeian,  for  the 
man  who  lived  by  his  brains. 

The  peculiar  relations  between  the  pa- 
tron and  his  literary  dependent  are  graph- 
ically depicted  in  the  journal  of  Colle*. 
Coll£  himself  never  sought  Academical 
honors,  though  he  was  better  qualified  for 
them  than  many  an  u  immortal."  One  of 
his  plays  at  least  has  kept  the  stage,  "  Une 
partie  de  chasse  de  Henri  IV.,"  which  he 
frankly  confesses  he  adopted  from  Dods- 
lev's  4t  King  and  the  Miller."  The  whole 
of  Collets  journal  is  flavored  with  a  cring- 
ing obsequiousness  to  his  patrons,  com- 
bined with  a  mean  contempt  towards  the 
actors  who  appeared  in  his  plays,  but  we 
may  gather  one  incident  from  it  which  is 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To- 
gether with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, Colle'  had  founded  a  society  called 
the  Caveau,  with  the  object  of  enjoying 
brilliant  conversation  over  the  pleasures 
of  the  table,  and  submitting  for  mutual 
criticism  the  new  works  which  members 
had  written.  nru-*  -*— #ings  of  the  Ca» 
veau  becamr  at  some  gen- 
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amusement,  made  up  a  party  to  pay,  it  a 
visit.  When  they  arrived  they  found  the 
members  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and 
they  were  politely  asked  to  join  them,  an 
invitation  which  they  haughtily  declined, 
and  they  remained  standing,  plainly  show- 
ing by  their  demeanor  that  they  expected 
the  company  to  begin  at  once  to  amuse 
them.  They  were  rebuked  for  their  inso- 
lence by  complete  silence,  and  they  had 
to  leave  without  enjoying  the  entertain- 
ment they  had  anticipated.  Owing  to  this 
unpleasant  incident  the  society  gave  up 
its  meetings,  and  it  was  shortly  afterwards 
dissolved.  Some  of  Collets  plays  were 
written  for  the  theatre  at  Berny,  where  he 
saw  much  of  Clermont,  who  treated  him 
with  good-humored  familiarity.  In  one 
of  these  comedies  Clermont  thought  fit  to 
alter  a  scene  or  two.  After  having  dis- 
cussed the  alteration  for  some  time  with 
the  author,  Clermont  called  it  "  our  "  play, 
then  went  on  to  speak  of  it  as  "  my  "  play, 
and,  by  a  simple  process  of  delusion, 
finally  assumed  that  he  had  written  it  all 
himself. 

But  we  must  now  go  back  some  years 
and  show  Clermont  in  a  different  light, 
and  in  circumstances  which,  though  tney 
may  seem  to  be  strangely  at  variance 
with  his  ecclesiastical  character,  still  fur- 
nish an  honorable  episode  in  his  life.  To 
fight  for  their  king  had  been  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  monarchy  the  pride 
and  privilege  of  the  French  nobility.  But 
clerics  (even  lay  clerics)  were  precluded 
from  displaying  their  valor  in  the  field, 
and  with  the  exception  of  two  cardinals 
they  bad  obeyed  this  prohibition.  The 
blood  of  the  Condls  tingled  in  the  veins 
of  Clermont,  and  he  easily  obtained  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  pope  enabling  him  to 
join  the  army;  but  after  a  brief  stay  in 
camp  he  returned  to  the  arms  of  his 
disconsolate  Camargo,  having  merely  suc- 
ceeded in  crippling  himself  by  the  costli- 
ness of  his  outfit  and  the  extravagance  of 
his  entertainments  under  canvas.  How- 
ever, in  1744,  when  he  served  in  Flanders 
under  Marshal  de  Saxe,  be  started  in  ear- 
nest on  his  military  career  —  at  last  the 
abbe*  had  found  an  occupation  congenial 
to  his  nature  and  worthy  of  his  name*  He 
literally  revelled  in  the  life.  The  smell  of 
gunpowder  suited  him  far  better  than  the 
perfume  of  incense,  and  the  swearing  of 
his  troopers  more  than  the  chanting  of  his 
choir.  At  the  siege  of  Menin,  of  Ypres, 
and  of  Fumes,  he  fought  like  a  lion,  and 
General  de  Beauveau  was  killed  by  his 
side.  An  unfortunate  accident,  typical 
of  the  man,  prevented  him  from  gathering 


his  share -of  *hff  laurels  of  Fontenoy.  He 
had  been  unable  to  reslstfliim  niptwliamjf 
relating  his  exploits  to  Mile.  Le  Due,  and 
sprained  his  ankle  while  playing  at  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  with  her  at  the  ch&- 
teau  of  Berny.  When  he  returned  to  the 
camp  he  was  laid  up  with  a  slight  illness, 
and  to  this  circumstance  we  are  indebted 
for  a  quaint  illustration  of  the  customs  of 
belligerents  in  those  days.  During  his  ill- 
ness his  tent  was  in  an  exposed  position, 
and  Marshal  de  Saxe  sent  to  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  supply  him  with  a  guard.  The 
Austrian  commander-in-chief  not  only 
granted  the  request,  but  added  an  extra 
body  of  cavalry  to  ensure  Clermont's 
safety.  When  Clermont  was  well  enough  to 
move  he  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  apprise 
the  marshal  of  the  fact.  The  French  gen- 
eral set  off  under  the  protection  of  an  Aus- 
trian escort,  and  on  reaching  the  marshal's 
tent  he  was  dismayed  to  find  that  it  was 
defended  only  by  a  guard  of  honor.  Such 
was  military  etiquette  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  these  courtesies  between 
princes  in  no  way  abated  the  terrors  of  war,  • 
or  saved  the  people  from  being  pillaged 
and  oppressed  both  by  friends  and  foes. 
For  the  next  two  years  Clermont  applied 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  his  military  du- 
ties, and  earned  unqualified  eulogies  by 
their  punctual  discharge,  and  by  his  con- 
duct in  the  field.  In  September,  1746,  he 
was  nominally  entrusted  with  the  carrying 
on  of  the  siege  of  Namur,  though  Marshal 
Ldwendal  virtually  directed  the  operations. 
44  Sir,"  wrote  Marshal  de  Saxe  to  Clermont 
towards  the  end  of  the  siege,  "  my  respect 
for  your  Serene  Highness  increases  as  you 
prove  your  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  service 
of  his  Majesty;  the  skill  and  the  spirit 
you  display  in  conducting  those  interesting 
operations  deserve  my  highest  praise,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired."  "To  be 
praised  by  you,"  replied  the  prince, "  gives 
me  indeed  a  great  opinion  of  myself." 
The  fall  of  Namur  was  followed  by  the 
victory  of  Raucoux,  where  Clermont  again 
distinguished  himself,  and  Raucoux  by  the 
fall  of  Antwerp.  At  this  stage  of  the  cam- 
paign hvt  royal  princes,  who  were  serving 
with  Clermont,  considered  that  they  had 
done  enough  for  fame,  and  returned  to 
their  pleasures.  But  Clermont  stayed  on. 
"  It  is  but  the  princes  who  leave,"  he  re- 
plied on  being  asked  whether  he  too  was 
going.  "I  remain."  These  words  were 
retailed  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  Cler- 
mont became  the  hero  of  the  day.  After 
the  victory  of  Lawfeld,  which  still  further 
contributed  to  his  fame,  Clermont  had 
reached  the  turning  point  of  his  career, 
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that  crucial  period  which  occurs  sooner  or 
later  in  every  life,  when  the  crisis  arises 
which  tests  the  stuff  of  which  a  man  is 
made.  To  him  such  an  opportunity  was 
now  given.  Berg-op-Zoom,  the  eighteenth- 
century  Sebastopol,  considered  to  be  an 
impregnable  fortress,  was  to  be  the  next 
point  of  attack.  The  intoxication  of  suc- 
cess and  the  fumes  of  flattery  had  bewil- 
dered Clermont's  brain,  and  had  apparently 
caused  him  to  regard  himself  as  a  great 
general.  He  was  anxious  to  conduct  the 
operations,  and  on  hearing  that  they  had 
been  entrusted  to  Marshal  Lttwendal,  he 
threw  up  his  commission  and  retired  from 
the  army.  Had  he  been  content  to  bide 
his  time,  to  serve  under  an  experienced 
general,  and  make  himself  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  technicalities  of  his 
profession,  he  might  have  performed  a 
creditable,  if  not  a  leading,  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country,  and  might  have  been 
spared  much  sorrow  and  Humiliation  in 
later  years.  But  the  vices  and  frivolity  of 
his  nature  had  only  lain  dormant  for  a 
while,  subdued  by  the  novelty  of  camp  life 
and  the  excitement  of  personal  danger. 
Before  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  had 
already  given  evidence  in  some  letters  to 
his  friends  of  the  canker  which  had  eaten 
into  his  soul,  and  which  was  bound  to 
assert  itself  sooner  or  later  with  all  its 
malignity.  In  one  of  these  letters,  which 
teem  with  trivialities,  and  the  style  of 
which  defies  description,  he  relates  that 
he  has  purchased  a  pair  of  ravens  the  size 
of  turkeys,  that  they  are  as  black  as  moles, 
and  are  fighting  with  each  other  like  devils. 
"  I  shall  have  to  put  a  stop  to  their  fight- 
ing at  once,"  he  says,  "as  it  altogether 
prevents  me  from  telling  you  much  that 
is  of  greater  importance  —  though  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  to  me  is  quite  impor- 
tant enough." 

So  Clermont  returned  to  his  chateau 
and  his  friends,  to  Mile.  Le  Due  and  her 
satellites,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  was 
entirely  engrossed  by  his  passion  for  the 
drama,  showing  even  more  zest  in  the 
management  of  his  theatre  than  he  had 
evinced  in  fighting  in  the  trenches  of  Flan- 
ders. Private  theatricals  had  been  for 
some  time,  and  remained  until  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy,  the  chief  amusement  and 
occupation  of  French  society.  Clermont's 
aunt,  the  Duchesse  du  Maine,  a  person 
remarkable  for  the  smallness  of  her  size 
and  the  greatness  of  her  ambition,  had 
always  found  time  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  entertainments  in  her  theatre  at 
Sceaux,  which  were  carried  out  on  the 
most  elaborate  scale.    Voltaire  and  his 


friend,  the  Marquise  du  Ch&telet,  had  been 
her  constant  guests,  and  the  great  philos- 
opher not  only  wrote  plays  for  her  stage, 
but  acted  in  tnem  himself.  To  relieve  the 
incurable  ennui  of  the  king,  Mme.  de 
Pompadour,  who  was  an  accomplished 
actress,  danced  in  ballets,  sang  in  ope- 
rettas, and  acted  in  comedies  in  the  theatre 
at  Versailles.  Every  great  house  in  and 
near  Paris  had  a  stage  of  its  own,  where 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  assisted  by  profes- 
sional members  of  the  craft,  displayed 
their  beauty  and  histrionic  skill.  In  de- 
fault of  a  Voltaire,  Coile*,  Loujon,  and  other 
writers  of  less  note,  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  writing  operas,  comedies,  ballets, 
and  burlesques  for  the  theatre  of  Berny, 
where,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Clermont,  they  were  performed  by  a  com- 
pany in  which  the  leading  parts  were  filled 
by  Clermont's  former  officers,  by  Mile. 
Le  Due  and  her  old  colleagues,  while  Cler- 
mont's aides-de-camp  acted  as  supernu- 
meraries. The  demand  for  tickets  for 
these  performances  became  so  irksome 
that  Clermont,  in  the  end,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  his  friends,  moved  his  company 
to  Paris,  and  set  it  up  in  a  house  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Roquette,  close  to  the  present 
jail  of  that  name.  Compared  with  the 
petites  maisons,  where  men  of  fashion 
indulged  their  frolics  under  the  shelter  of 
a  supposed  incognito,  La  Roquette  may 
have  been  considered  a  modest  establish- 
ment, though  the  word  modest  could  hardly 
be  applied  to  the  performances  on  its  stage 
or  to  the  theatre  itself,  which  was  as  lux- 
uriously and  lavishly  decorated  as  the  most 
coquettish  boudoir*  At  Berny,  Moliere's, 
and  Cornei lie's  classical  plays  had  occa- 
sionally furnished  the  programme,  but  at 
La  Roquette  it  mainly  consisted  of  bur- 
lesques of  an  obscene  character.  The  fair 
leaders  of  society,  wearing  black  masks 
to  hide  the  blushes  that  probably  never 
came,  were  furtively  driven  to  La  Ro- 
quette in  dark -grey  chariots,  by  coachmen 
and  with  footmen  out  of  livery,  to  witness 
these  performances  from  dimly  lit  boxes. 
We  further  learn  that  in  them  an  actress 
from  the  opera  assumed  the  part  of  Colum- 
bine, while  that  of  harlequin  fell  to  a  de- 
scendant of  the  great  Conde*,  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  the  Comte  de  Clermont,  the 
Abbe*  of  St.  Germain-des  Pre's. 

But  the  day  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 
Ten  years  of  extravagance  had  played 
havoc  with  Clermont's  income  and  re- 
sources, and  in  1757,  with  ruin  staring 
him  in  the  face,  he  was  compelled  to  close 
his  theatre  and  dismiss  his  company. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  and  still  more  for 
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France,  an  important  military  command 
happened  to  be  vacant  at  the  time. 
France,  through  her  alliance  with  Austria, 
had  joined  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
had  gratuitously  involved  herself  in  the 
p  task  of  fighting  the  greatest  military  genius 
of  Europe.  The  Marshal  d'Estrles  had 
shown  much  experience  and  prudence  in 
the  Westphalian  campaign  of  1757,  but  in 
spite  of  his  victory  of  Hastenbeck,  was 
recalled  and  replaced  by  the  Marshal  ,de 
Richelieu,  the  favorite  of  the  king  and 
Mme.  de  Pompadour.  Richelieu,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  seat  of  war,  hastened,  for 
reasons  which  have  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily elucidated,  to  conclude  the  Conven- 
tion of  Kloster  Zeven  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  under  which  the  allied  armies 
were  bound  to  disperse.  Without  waiting 
to  see  the  Convention  carried  out,  Riche- 
lieu left  for  another  part  of  the  scene  of 
operations.  Meanwhile,  Marshal  Soubise 
was  ignominiously  routed  by  Frederic  the 
Great  at  Rosbach,  and  then  the  allies, 
elated  with  their  success,  repudiated  the 
Convention.  Richelieu  was  so  ashamed 
of  his  carelessness  that  he  asked  for  and 
obtained  his  recall.  At  this  juncture 
Clermont  applied  to  the  king  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  which  was  the  more  astounding, 
the  audacity  of  Clermont  in  making,  or 
the  criminal  levity  of  the  king  in  acceding 
to,  the  request  The  vainglorious  conceit 
of  Clermont  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  his  life,  which 
blinded  him  to  his  incompetence  as  a 
general,  and  made  him  measure  the  capac- 
ity of  his  adversaries  by  that  of  his  own 
set.  He  anticipated  an  easy  progress  from 
victory  to  victory,  and  looked  forward  to 
loot  and  plunder  to  retrieve  his  fortune. 

Financially  embarrassed  as  he  was,  he 
set  out  with  a  train  of  thirty-five  post- 
horses,  but  on  arriving  at  the  seat  of  war 
he  found  the  French  army  in  a  condition 
almost  as  hopeless  as  Falstaff's  ragged 
regiment.  He  wrote  to  the  king :  "  1  find 
your  Majesty's  army  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  is  above  ground,  and 
consists  of  stragglers  and  thieves,  all  of 
whom  are  tattered  from  head  to  foot ;  the 
second  is  underground ;  and  the  third  in 
hospital."  He  then  cynically  inquires 
how  he  is  to  deal  with  the  first  of  these 
classes,  or  whether  he  should  wait  until  he 
joined  the  other  two.  As  a  matter  of 
course  Clermont  was  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  and  his  best  regiment  cut  to 
pieces.  To  make  matters  worse,  he  fell  ill 
and  found  himself  in  the  third  category  he 
had  described  to  the  king.    For  eighteen 


days  no  orders  were  given,  no  measures 
were  taken,  and  nothing  was  done  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  his  troops.  When  he 
recovered  from  a  sort  of  lethargic  stupor, 
the  only  idea  he  could  conceive  was  to 
destroy  his  artillery  and  throw  his  ammu- 
nition into  the  water.  His  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  men  met 
with  a  series  of  disasters,  the  result  of  his 
gross  incapacity  and  negligence,  and  had 
dwindled  down  to  eighty  thousand,  when 
at  Creveld  it  came  on  the  forces  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  which  were  but 
half  that  number.  When  the  battle  be- 
gan, Clermont  was  at  dinner,  eating  some- 
what sulkily  off  pewter,  as  his  silver  plate, 
for  fear  of  accident,  had  been*  sent  back  to 
Berny.  Orderlies  came  hurrying  into  his 
tent  to  ask  for  instructions ;  but  the  com- 
mander-in-chief would  not  be  disturbed  at 
his  meal.  The  result  need  hardly  be  told. 
The  rout  of  Creveld  ranks  second  only  to 
that  of  Rosbach ;  and  yet  when  Clermont 
returned  to  Versailles  his  sovereign  gra- 
ciously forbore  from  alluding  to  his  mis- 
hap, merely  inquired  after  his  health, 
spoke  at  some  length  about  the  town  of 
Cologne,  and  the  election  of  the  new  pope. 
But  the  public  was  less  lenient,  and 
scoffed  at  Clermont,  and  he  was  derided 
unmercifully  in  verse  and  song. 

Henceforth  he  retired  into  private  life, 
and  only  once  again  intervened  in  public 
affairs.  The  various  parliaments  of  France 
had  coalesced  in  opposition  to  the  king, 
who  had  bidden  them  to  sanction  certain 
taxes  which  he  desired  to  levy.  All  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  including  Clermont, 
and  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Comte 
de  la  Marche,  drew  up  and  signed  a  pro- 
test in  support  of  the  parliaments  ;  but  the 
king's  will  was  law.  The  members  of 
the  parliaments  were  driven  into  exile  or 
fined,  and  a  new  and  more  obliging  judi- 
cial body  was  called  into  existence,  with 
Chancellor  Maupeou  at  its  head,  to  sanc- 
tion the  wanton  expenditure  of  the  king. 
Clermont's  share  in  this  protest  was  the 
last  manifestation  of  his  better  nature,  the 
last  flicker  before  the  candle  went  out.  A 
few  weeks  after  this  event,  in  1771,  he 
died,  preceding  the  king  to  the  grave  by 
three  years. 

Unlike  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who  up  to 
the  last  continued  to  dishonor  his  name 
and  his  crown,  Clermont  spent  the  con- 
cluding years  of  his  life  hiding  his  shame 
and  remorse  under  the  now  silent  roof  of 
Berny.  Ruined,  broken  in  health,  dis- 
heartened by  the  failure  of  his  most  cher- 
ished hopes,  disgusted  with  himself  and 
the  world,  he  sought  and  found  in  corn- 
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plete  solitude,  and  in  a  bigoted  attention 
to  religious  observances,  if  not  a  solace, 
yet  a  Forgetfulness  of  his  past.  To  set 
himself  right  with  his  conscience  he  went 
through  a  matrimonial  ceremony  with 
Mile.  Le  Due,  or  rather  the  Marquise  de 
Tourvoie,  as  she  chose  to  be  called,  from 
a  small  property  Clermont  had  given  her 
adjoining  his  own  demesne. 

To  single  out  Clermont  as  an  abnormal 
specimen  of  the  caste  to  which  he  belonged 
would  be  unfair.  A  polished  man  of  the 
world,  but  a  libertine;  a  gallant  soldier, 
but  an  incompetent  general;  a  smart 
writer,  but  a  sorry  Academician  ;  he  was 
no  worse  if  no  better  than  others  of  his 
class,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  equally  unfair 
to  fasten  the  corruption  of  the  governing 
classes  on  the  country  at  large.  The  very 
exclusiveness  of  the  aristocracy,  the  thral- 
dom in  which  it  held  the  crown  and  the 
government,  its  jealous  guardianship  of 
its  privileges  and  immunities,  its  greedy 
monopolization  of  every  resource  and 
benefice  and  of  every  important  diplomatic 
and  military  post,  its  blind  ignorance  of 
the  drift  of  public  opinion,  were  as  many 
causes  of  its  decay  as  they  were  influences 
in  promoting  the  energy  and  power  of  the 
Tier s-E tat,  and  in  rendering  imperative  a 
drastic  reform  of  the  whole  system  of  ad- 
ministration. To  cleanse  such  an  Augean 
stable,  to  save  the  tottering  fabric  of  the 
French  monarchy  on  the  death  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  and  reconstruct  it  in  har- 
mony with  modern  ideas  of  popular  right, 
even  an  administrative  Hercules  might 
have  been  incompetent,  how  much  more 
so  a  princeling  reared  under  the  eyes  of  a 
Du  Barry,  in  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  a 
century  of  prejudice,  folly,  and  corruption. 
When  the  collision  occurred  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed  the  weaker 
vessel  necessarily  foundered,  though  it 
would  have  been  better  for  the  fair  fame 
of  France  had  it  not  gone  down  in  a  storm 
of  violence  and  in  a  sea  of  blood.  The 
revolutionary  cyclone  swept  away  most  of 
the  memorials  of  those  now  ancient  times. 
Of  the  Abbaye  de  St.-Germain-des-Pre's 
nothing  is  left  but  the  church,  shorn  of  its 
charterhouse  and  chapels.  The  broad 
and  busy  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  with  its 
many  tributaries,  passes  over  the  site  of 
the  monastery,  and  its  extensive  pleasure 
grounds.  Close  by  the  church  stands  the 
Abbey  Palace,  a  massive  structure  of  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  dilapi- 
dated and  unkempt,  and  inclosed  by  clus- 
ters of  dismal  lodging-houses.  It  is  now 
the    abode    of    clinical    and    elementary 


schools,  bric-a-brac  dealers,  and  impover- 
ished gentlemen.  The  house  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Roquette  was  transformed  into  a 
warehouse,  and  in  1847  was  pulled  down 
to  make  way  for  municipal  improvements. 
Berny  and  Tourvoie  were  marked  out  for 
the  vandalism  of  1793.  A  portion  of  a 
wing  of  the  chftteau  still  remains,  but  is 
disfigured  by  an  uncouth  plastering  and  a 
high  chimney,  and,  to  add  insult  to  injury, 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  steam  mill. 
The  shrubberies,  gardens,  and  ornamental 
waters  have  disappeared.  In  the  avenue 
some  trees  linger  on,  but  cattle  sheds  line 
the  road.  Berny  grinds  flour,  and  Tour- 
voie bakes  bricks.  Thus,  mutilated  and 
degraded,  the  larger  and  the  lesser  chateau 
are  made  to  share  the  present  struggle  for 
life,  and  expiate  in  compulsory  labor  the 
frivolities  of  their  past. 

Ferdinand  Rothschild. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
OUT  OF  THE  DEEPS. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Fawcett,  that  will 
do.  Now  Dr.  James  and  I  are  going  to 
consider  about  you,  and  then  tell  your 
mother  how  she  is  to  help  you  to  get  well 
again." 

There  were  four  people  in  the  room : 
Sir  William  Parton,  the  great  doctor,  his 
confrere y  Dr.  James,  with  whom  he  was 
met  in  consultation,  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  the 
patient,  her  only  daughter,  Helen  Fawcett, 
a  girl  of  twenty-one. 

The  girl  looked  up  nervously,  inquisi- 
tively, with  a  tremulous  fear  in  her  face 
and  voice. 

"Am  I— am  I  — very  ill?" 

Sir  William  looked  at  her  face,  at  the 
shining  eyes  with  the  dilated  pupils,  the 
quivering,  sensitive  mouth,  then  he  took 
both  her  hands  in  his,  with  a  pity,  which 
he  did  not  show,  in  his  heart. 

"  Not  so  ill  as  you  might  be,  my  child, 
but  when  we  have  finished  our  talk,  and 
are  going  to  tell  Mrs.  Fawcett  how  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  prevent  your  doing 
yourself  harm,  we  mustn't  have  you  lis- 
tening, for  you  are  nervous  enough  to 
fancy  you  have  every  illness  under  the 
sun." 

"Then  I  shall  get  well  — soon." 

"  You  must  do  as  you  are  told,  then,** 
answered  Sir  William  lightly,  as  he  left 
the  room. 

Keen  observer  as  he  was,  he  did  not 
notice  how  a  more  terrible  fear  had  grown 
in  the  girl's  eyes  as  she  found  be  avoided 
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direct  answers.  She  saw,  if  the  truth 
were  bad,  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  force  it 
from  between  those  thin  lips,  if  their  owner 
deemed  it  better  concealed.  She  and  her 
mother  sat  silent  in  suspense,  as  though 
each  dreaded  to  hear  the  other  speak,  but 
when  Mrs.  Fawcett  had  been  summoned 
to  join  the  doctors,  Helen  burst  out  wildly 
to  hersel£,  "They  are  deceiving  me,  I 
know  they  think  I  shall  die.  Oh,  God,  I 
can't II  can't!" 

She  sat  in  that  sickening,  terrible  dread, 
with  her  hands  pressed  tensely  against 
her  forehead.  The  moments  seemed  to 
drag  out  their  slow  length  like  hours,  till 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  resolve 
**I  will  know"  was  fierce  in  her  heart; 
she  stole  softly  to  the  smaller  drawing- 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  staircase  — 
the  room  opened  into  the  boudoir  where 
she  knew  her  mother  and  the  doctors 
were,  and  was  screened  from  it  by  a  heavy 
velvet  curtain,  through  which  Helen  could 
hear  —  her  mother's  sobs. 

Passionate  and  uncontrolled,  and  in 
them  the  girl  knew  her  doom;  but  with 
the  wild  terror  and  anguish  within  her, 
there  awoke  a  more  piteous  sorrow  for 
her  mother's  grief,  a  love  —  oh,  how  dear! 
how  near!  —  for  that  mother  who  must 
lose  her,  whom  she  must  leave. 

"  No  hope  ?  "  she  heard  Mrs.  Fawcett 
ask  in  a  broken,  imploring  tone,  then  Sir 
William's  voice  in  answer,  — 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  it  you,  but  the  dis- 
ease is  so  far  advanced  —  she  may  live  a 
little  longer  or  a  little  shorter  period  than 
I  expect." 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  room,  a 
death-like  silence  in  the  girl's  heart  as 
she  listened ;  at  last  her  mother  spoke 
again,  her  voice  kept  resolutely  quiet,  — 

44  How  long  can  she  live  ?  " 

44  A  few  months  —  six  or  eight,  perhaps. 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  if  you  knew  how  I  feel  for 
you,  you  would  not  think  me  cruel ;  you 
roust  know  the  truth  —  if  you  wish  to  keep 
that  poor  girl  with  you  as  long  as  possible, 
she  must  not  know  it  —  you  must  keep 
her  mind  quiet  and  happy.  Do  you  think 
you  can  ?  " 

A  faint  sob  that  meant  yes. 

44  And  don't  drag  her  from  home ;  it  can 
do  no  good  —  all  the  Madeiras  or  Egypts 
in  the  world  won't  save  her,  but  quietness 
and  freedom  from  trouble  may  give  her  a 
few  weeks  more  —  that  is  why  she  must 
not  know." 

44  But  she  has  hardly  any  cough,"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Fawcett.  44  And  people  do  live  with 
consumption  for  years  and  years —  I  can't 
lose  her  —  they  do  live." 


44  Not  in  cases  like  hers  —  I  wish  I 
could  say  otherwise." 

Helen  heard  no  more ;  the  impulse  to 
comfort  her  mother  with  the  sad  comfort 
of  clinging  arms  and  bitter  tears  was  so 
strong,  she  felt  she  should  yield  to  it,  if 
she  stayed.  There  seemed  to  be  two 
Helens  in  her :  the  girl  who  felt  the  chill 
shadows  of  the  valley  of  death  closing 
round  the  life  which  had  been  so  dear  and 
fair,  and  the  girl  whose  impulse  was  to 
help  the  mother  who  had  no  husband  to 
help  her  bear  her  grief;  whose  only 
daughter  she  was.  44  What  would  she  do 
without  her  — with  no  girl  left,  only  the 
boys;  one  wrapped  up  in  his  wife  and 
two  children,  the  other  away  in  India  ?  " 
Helen  knew  her  loss  would  break  her 
mother's  life  ;  did  she  realize  that  the  bit- 
terness of  death  would  have  been  yet 
worse,  had  she  thought  her  dying  would 
be  no  enduring  pain  to  that  mother  ? 

She  crept  away  silently.  She  met  a  ser- 
vant on  the  staircase ;  her  voice  sounded 
strange  and  hollow  to  herself  as  she  said  : 

"Tell  mamma,  when  the  doctors  have 
gone,  that  I  am  so  tired  I  have  gone  to  lie 
down." 

Then  she  went  up  to  her  room  and 
locked  herself  in ;  as  she  turned  round, 
she  saw  her  face  in  the  glass  with  a  wild 
hopelessness  in  it.  How  ghastly  it  was, 
this  face  of  a  girl  who  had  to  die.  She 
hid  it  in  her  hands,  afraid  to  meet  its  look, 
and  a  dull  stupor  came  over  her  —  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  realize  this  stern 
fate  which  faced  her,  veiled  yet  real. 

At  last  she  roused  herself;  one  thing 
was  certain:  her  mother  must  not  guess 
that  she  knew  this.  Their  last  months 
together  —  at  all  events  till  the  end  drew 
very  near  —  must  be  as  happy,  or  rather 
as  calm,  as  they  could  be.  And  Helen 
felt  she  could  bear  the  darkness  better 
alone,  this  strange  darkness  that  had  sud- 
denly veiled  the  world.  She  feared  even 
her  mother's  sympathy  and  sorrow ;  what 
help  or  healing  could  avail  her? 

There  was  only  one  help  she  yearned 
for,  one  hand,  the  touch  of  which  could 
have  made  her  brave ;  one  voice,  a  loving 
tone  of  which  could  have  given  her  cour- 
age, even  if  they  had  trebled  her  sense  of 
passionate  loss  of  sweet  life. 

As  she  thought  this,  she  opened  her 
locked  dressing-case  and  took  therefrom 
a  framed  photograph ;  for  one  minute  she 
looked  at  it  as  though  to  draw  life  from  it 
through  her  eyes,  and  then  she  kissed  it 
wildly,  closely  pressing  her  poor  dry  lips 
against  the  cold  glass,  then  holding  it 
nestled  against  her  cheek.    It  had  many 
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a  time  been  clasped  close  to  her  heart 
when  she  slept ;  she  had  looked  at  it  so 
often  and  so  long  that  she  knew  every 
faintest  and  finest  line  of  the  pictured  face 
of  this  photograph,  offered  carelessly,  ac- 
cepted apparently  as  lightly,  but  treasured 
as  some  faint  type  or  memory  of  the  one 
who  seemed  to  Helen* Fa wcett  to  be  the 
whole  meaning  of  her  life. 

"Helen  dear!" 

The  girl  did  not  know  how  long  she  had 
sat  there ;  with  a  start,  she  replaced  her 
treasure  in  its  place,  and  opened  the  door 
to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Fawcett's  voice 
trembled  very  slightly,  but  she  acted  well 
as  she  said,  — 

"  Well,  dear,  why  did  vou  rush  away  ? 
were  you  so  frightened?  You  see,  you 
needn  t  have  been.  You  are  to  rest  and 
not  trouble,  and  get  quite  well  again." 

"Quite  well,"  said  Helen.  "Really, 
mamma?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  poor  mother,  not  hear- 
ing the  sad  under  ring  in  her  daughter's 
voice,  and  loving  to  cheat  herself  in  deceiv- 
ing the  child  who  was  so  dear  to  her.  "  I 
mean  to  cure  you  quicker  than  any  doctors 
would ;  I  always  could,  you  know." 

The  girl  leaned  her  head  on  her  moth- 
er's breast  and  felt  the  almost  convulsive 
closeness  of  her  clasp  with  a  strange  throb 
half  of  self-compassion,  half  of  pity  for  the 
tender,  brave  love  which  was  so  anxious  at 
all  cost  to  shield  its  object  from  pain,  yet 
so  helpless  in  the  face  of  death. 

Both  women  kept  the  bitter  secret  to 
themselves  —  with  a  self-repression  which 
Helen  had  inherited  from  Mrs.  Fawcett ; 
and  the  latter  never  knew  of  the  times 
when  Helen  —  after  feeling,  as  life  went 
on  as  usual,  that  the  words  she  had  heard 
were  a  horrible  dream  —  would  realize 
with  an  impotent  despair  that  they  were 
true.  She  bore  her  pain  silently,  lest  her 
mother  should  guess  she  shared  the  knowl- 
edge which  made  Mrs.  Fawcett's  life  move 
on  with  a  dreary  unreality.  It  was  nearly 
the  end  of  July,  the  season  was  over,  and 
once  or  twice  Helen  smiled  sadly  and  bit- 
terly to  think  how  different  the  world  had 
seemed  to  her  in  the  spring,  before  she 
had  known  the  meaning  of  the  alternate 
fever  and  languor,  which  had  grown  on 
her  in  her  own  despite  and  her  resolute 
determination  to  take  no  heed  of  them; 
had  grown  on  her  till  her  mother  had  in- 
sisted on  her  seeing  doctors,  to  learn  that 
what  she  had  only  looked  on  as  a  general 
lack  of  health  was  acute  consumption, 
tubercular  phthisis  —  it  does  not  matter 
much  under  what  name  death  is  intro- 
duced to  us. 
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Helen  Fawcett's  life  had  been  pleasant 
always  ;  but  these  last  two  years  she  had 
loved  it  so  much,  had  clung  to  it  so 
eagerly,  had  found  sweetness  in  the  as- 
pects of  it,  which  she  had  not  been  used 
to  care  for.  Mrs.  Fawcett  had  wondered 
why  her  once  rather  shy  and  reserved 
daughter  had  grown  so  fond  of  society, 
especially  that  of  a  certain  set.  True,  she 
had  developed  into  more  attractiveness 
than  she  had  promised  in  very  early  girl- 
hood ;  despite  her  quietness  there  was  a 
reality  in  her  which  gave  charm  to  her 
brightness  and  refinement,  and  she  was 
pleasant  to  look  at,  though  neither  beauti- 
ful nor  pretty.  The  figure  was  slender, 
graceful,  and  delicate  ;  the  face,  not  very 
regular,  was  yet  sweet,  with  its  tender, 
true  mouth  and  lustrous,  hazel  eyes. 

Three  or  four  days  after  the  consulta- 
tion, Mrs.  Fawcett  and  her  daughter  were 
driving  in  the  afternoon.  Mrs.  Fawcett 
had  gone  into  one  or  two  shops,  while 
Helen  remained  in  the  carriage.  Tbey 
were  stopping  in  front  of  a  shop  in  Bond 
Street,  and  just  as  Mrs.  Fawcett  was  re- 
entering the  victoria,  a  young  man  pass- 
ing, lifted  his  hat,  then  stopped  and  shook 
hands  warmly. 

"  I  thought  you  had  left  town,"  he  said. 
"So  many  people  have  gone.  I'm  off 
myself  next  week." 

"  We  are  thinking  of  going  somewhere 
soon,"  said  Mrs.  Fawcett.  "  Helen  is  not 
very  strong,  and  we  are  trying  to  fix  on 
some  very  quiet,  mild  place,  where  I  can 
nurse  her  up  —  somewhere  in  the  west  of 
England,  I  think." 

"  Have  you  not  been  well  ?  "  he  asked, 
turning  to  Helen.  "  You  don't  look  ill." 
His  voice  was  one  of  those  which  have 
the  dangerous  charm  of  expressing  an 
earnest  interest  which  the  speaker  may 
or  may  not  feel,  and  his  eyes  sought  the 

§irl's  face  as  he  spoke,  with  a  certain  ten- 
erness  in  the  keenness  of  their  glance. 
He  was  right,  the  girl  did  not  look  ill ; 
her  cheeks  and  lips  had  gained  color,  her 
eyes  were  deep  and  beautiful  with  a  mel- 
ancholy subdued  into  pathos  as,  despite 
her  struggle,  their  gaze  rested  on  his  face. 
"  I  am  much  better  than  I  was,"  she 
said  —  she  spoke  of  the  present  moment, 
which  she  had  longed  and  hungered  for, 
and  yet  which  was  slipping  away  so  fast. 

"  No,  I  remember  now,"  said  Paul  Bea- 
toun.  "  I  have  not  met  you  out  lately.  I 
hope  you  have  not  been  very  ill." 

How  his  voice  touched  her!  —  uncon- 
sciously cruel  as  the  words  were,  io  spite 
of  the  interest,  warm  and  real,  even  if  only 
I  momentary,  of  the   last  sentence.    She 
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looked  at  tbe  clear-cut  face  sbe  knew  so 
well,  yet  which  ever  seemed  to  hold  a 
dearer  secret  of  beauty  when  her  eyes 
again  beheld  it  It  bad  never  meant  so 
much  to  her  as  it  did  at  that  moment,  a 
vision  of  all  life  would  be  to  some  other 
woman.  It  might  have  been  hers  if — 
No,  he  never  had  cared,  he  never  would 
have  cared  for  her.  All  this  passed 
through  her  mind  as  ber  mother  answered 
Mr.  Beatoun's  inquiry,  — 

"  Oh,  no !  she  will  be  all  right  soon." 

A  few  more  words,  then  he  held  out  his 
hand.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  good-bye 
for  some  time,  I  suppose  —  till  tbe  win- 
ter." 

"Yes,"  said  Helen.  "Till  the  winter, 
good-bye." 

She  longed  that  her  mother  should  ask 
Paul  Beatoun  to  come  and  see  them  be- 
fore  they  left  town ;  but  Mrs.  Fawcett  was 
far  too  engrossed  with  the  one  thought  of 
Helen  to  think  of  doing  so.  He  was 
charming  and  clever  and  handsome 
enough,  this  young  man  of  whom  some 

f>rophesied  much  when  he  should  have 
earnt  his  own  power.  Mrs.  Fawcett  liked 
him,  but  just  now  he  had  no  interest  for 
her;  she  could  not  know  that  when  Helen 
was  once  more  in  her  own  room  alone, 
she  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  in  mis- 
ery. "  Good-bye  till  the  winter."  Had  it 
meant  "good-bye  forever"?  — that  the 
touch  of  his  hand,  which  still  stayed  with 
her,  which  made  her  treasure  the  glove 
she  had  then  worn,  was  the  last  she  should 
ever  feel  ? 

They  were  hardly  friends,  at  all  events 
not  great  ones,  she  and  Mr.  Beatoun. 
Most  likely  he  never  gave  ber  a  thought 
unless  they  were  in  the  same  room,  not 
very  often  then  ;  but  all  her  life  had  grown 
to  oe  the  thought  of  him ;  sleeping  or 
waking,  even  when  she  thought  she  was 
dwelling  on  other  people  or  things,  "his 
strong  idea  "  possessed  her  entirely,  pas- 
sionately, as  it  had  done  these  two  years. 
If  Mrs.  Fawcett  gave  a  dinner  or  dance 
to  which  he  was  asked,  Helen  spent  the 
time  till  his  answer  came  in  a  sickening 
suspense,  and 'then  tried,  even  if  he  ac- 
cepted, to  school  herself  into  the  belief  he 
would  not  come,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dis- 
appointment, if  he  did  not,  being  cruelly 
sharp  —  a  self-discipline  utterly  without 
effect,  as  had  been  proved  to  her  cost  once 
or  twice.  She  never  went  to  any  gaiety 
without  the  vague,  subtle  hope  "  he  may 
be  there,"  or  the  dreary  certainty  "  he  will 
not."    Without  him  all  life  was 

as  naked 
As  a  coron^  without  the  stones. 
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Yet  in  spite  of  this  folly,  madness  — 
whatever  you  will  —  ruling  her  life,  she 
knew  Paul  Beatoun  could  never  guess 
what  he  was  to  her,  or  the  strange  intensity 
of  emotion  which  possessed  her  in  his 
presence,  from  her  quiet  manner.  She 
had  not  the  instinct  of  allurement  belong- 
ing to  many  women,  by  which,  without 
unmaidenliness  or  lack  of  refinement,  they 
can  as  by  magnetism  draw  the  man  they 
wish  to  win  to  their  sides;  she  felt  and 
owned  the  lack  in  herself,  though  she  could 
not  have  defined  it.  Her  love  made  her 
shy,  almost  cold  in  ber  manner  to  Paul 
Beatoun ;  sometimes,  indeed,  she  felt  less 
nervous,  but  then  a  frank  friendliness, 
which  seemed  strange  to  herself,  was  all 
that  appeared. 

Here  was  the  bitterness  of  death,  the 
knowledge  which  lent  the  sharpest  pang  to 
its  nearness.  He  would  not  forget  her,  for 
she  would  never  be  to  him  even  a  memory. 
If  she  had  ever  held  any  vague,  dear 
hope,  too  sweet  to  lay  bare  even  to  her 
own  gaze,  that  was  dead  now.  Helen 
knew  that  when  she  died  Paul  Beatoun 
would  be  rather  shocked,  would  say,  or 
think,  "Poor  thing!"  and  perhaps  sigh. 
The  French  verse  she  bad  read  years  ago 
rang  bitterly  now  in  her  ears :  — 

Au  banquet  de  la  vie,  infortune'  convive, 

J'apparus  un  jour,  et  je  meurs; 
Je  meurs,  et  sur  ma  tombe,  oh  lentement 
j'arrive, 

Nul  ne  viendra  verser  des  pleurs. 

Oh !  she  wanted  no  one  but  him  to  re* 
member  her ! 

Through  the  golden  autumn  days,  as 
ber  strength  slowly  burnt  out  in  that  rest- 
less fever  which  was  consuming  her  life, 
the  longing  and  aching  to  see  him  grew 
worse  and  worse.  She  did  not  know  where 
he  was,  or  what  he  did,  and  the  feeling 
that  she  should  be  nearer  hearing  of  him 
in  London  made  her  crave  to  return  there 
sooner  than  had  been  intended,  so  the 
beginning  of  October  found  her  and  her 
mother  once  more  in  town.  Helen  had 
grown  worse  during  the  autumn  months ; 
the  traitor  colors  which  might  have  been 
taken  for  "beauty's  ensign,"  but  which 
were  in  truth  the  herald  of  "  death's  pale 
flag,"  hid,  even  from  her  mother,  part  of 
the  chance.  But  she  was  far  thinner, 
more  restless,  and  more  irritable  than  was 
her  wont,  and  often,  though  not  always, 
she  realized  how  short  her  span  of  Hfe 
was  growing.  She  had  looked  death  so 
steadily  in  the  face  now,  that  it  seemed 
the  dreadful  countenance  grew  gentler; 
the  old  mad  fear  had  left  her,  though  it 
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returned  at  times,  but  still  Paul  Beatoun's 
face  filled  her  dreams  by  night,  her 
thoughts  by  day.  To  die  and  be  forgot- 
ten! The  pain  of  the  thought  was  as 
keen  as  ever;  all  her  life  had  been  his, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  and  he  would 
never  think  of  her  —  she  was  nothing  to 
him  1  She  told  herself  she  did  not  now 
wish  to  be  first  with  him,  but  she  wanted 
to  be  in  his  life,  not  to  fade  utterly  into 
the  past. 

So  an  idea  came  to  her,  repulsed  at  first, 
yet  returning  ever  and  again,  each  time 
more  strongly,  and  dwelling  longer  with 
her  as  autumn  crept  on  to  winter,  and  she 
grew  weaker.  "  He  could  never  guess  the 
truth,"  she  thought,  "if  I  did  it,  and  I 
know  I  have  so  little  time." 

She  was  lying  on  the  sofa  one  chill  No- 
vember day — tor  the  last  few  days  one  of 
those  strange  revivals  of  vitality,  which 
all  know  of  in  cases  like  hers,  had  made 
poor  Mrs.  Fawcett  hope  against  hope  that 
her  darling  was  really  better;  given  back 
to  her,  perhaps,  from  the  grave,  and  there 
was  a  glad  tone  in  her  voice  as  she  now 
entered  the  room  with  a  large  bowl  of  vio- 
lets, which  she  placed  on  a  table  near  the 
girl's  side. 

"Are  they  not  lovely,  Helen?"  she 
asked. 

Helen  roused  herself.  "  Yes,"  she  said. 
"Mother,  darling,  do  you  know  I  think  it 
is  bad  for  us  both,  seeing  so  few  people. 
I  shall  never  get  well  unless  I  think  I  am 
so ;  and  I  feel  so  much  better  and  stronger, 
I  want  to  be  gay." 

Mrs.  Fawcett  looked  both  surprised  and 
alarmed. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  dear." 

"  I  want  to  begin  to  really  show  I  am 
getting  well,"  said  Helen.  "You  know  I 
am,  and  so  I  wish  you  would  ask  one  or 
two  people  to  dinner  on  my  birthday,  next 
week." 

"Helen,  dear,  don't  think  of  it.  You 
are  not  strong  enough  for  anything  of  the 
sort." 

"I  am  strong  enough  for  that,"  said 
Helen,  a  strange  resolve  in  her  voice.  "  I 
do  want  it,  mamma,  and  you  must  let  me 
have  my  own  way.  I  have  been  good  and 
obedient  so  long."  She  went  to  her  mother 
and  took  her  head  between  her  thin,  slen- 
der hands,  and  kissed  her  in  a  caressing, 
playful  manner  to  hide  the  real  earnest- 
ness that  possessed  her.  "  Do,  madre," 
she  implored.  "  You  know,  if  I  do  not  feel 
well  enough,  I  need  not  come  down.  But 
I  shall,  you  are  curing  me  so  fast." 

44 1  will  ask  Dr.  James,"  began  Mrs. 
Fawcett. 
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Helen  made  a  face.  "No,"  she  said; 
44  please  don't,  though  I  am  sure  he  would 
tell  you  I  might ;  but  I  want  my  own  way. 
Indeed,  I  will  be  careful." 

44  Whom  would  you  like  asked  ?  " 

Helen  named  three  or  four  people,  then 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  reflecting. 

"We  want  a  young  man,"  she  said. 
"  Let  me  have  the  address-book,  mamma. 
We  will  have  the  first  we  come  to.  '  A.* 
No,  there  is  no  *  A,'  except  young  Arbuth- 
not,  and  he  is  away  with  his  people. 
4  B.'    Yes ;  here  is  Mr.  Beatoun." 

44 1  don't  know  if  he  is  in  town,"  said 
Mrs.  Fawcett ;  but  she  wrote  the  note. 

Mr.  Beatoun  was  in  town,  and  accepted. 

The  fitful  fire  which  had  flickered  up  in 
Helen's  dying  lamp  of  life  for  the  previous 
week  burnt  brightly  enough  to  deceive 
most  of  Mrs.  Fawcett's  guests  on  the 
evening  of  the  small  dinner-party,  which 
to  the  hostess  seemed  like  a  ghostly  mem- 
ory of  such  parties  in  the  past.  Excite- 
ment, nervousness,  and  the  fever  of  her 
disease,  gave  Helen  that  night  a  vividness 
she  had  never  had  in  health.  Paul  Bea- 
toun was  struck,  when  he  saw  her,  by  the 
strange  beauty  of  her  eyes,  the  brightness 
of  her  face  and  talk.  He  took  her  down 
to  dinner,  and  thev  seemed  to  drift  back 
into  memories  oi  different  times  when 
they  had  met.  A  new  sympathy  sprang 
up  between  them,  a  personal  nearness 
Helen  had  never  felt  before. 

Later  on  in  the  evening,  they  were  talk- 
ing of  an  artist  just  dead,  a  young  sculptor 
of  promise. 

44  Do  you  know  that  statuette  by  him, 
mother  has  in  the  boudoir?"  Helen  asked 
Mr.  Beatoun. 

"No;  I  should  like  to  see  it.  Would 
you  show  it  me?" 

Six  months  ago  she  would  never  have 
dared  to  use  the  transparent  ruse,  far  less 
avail  herself  of  its  success,  for  fear  both 
of  his  perceiving  it,  and  of  other  people 
doing  so;  she  was  careless  of  all  this  to- 
night, or  rather  she  had  nerved  herself  to 
gain  one  object  at  all  costs.  She  rose, 
saying  to  her  mother,  "  I  am  going  to 
show  Mr.  Beatoun  the  Fate,"  and  went 
into  the  boudoir,  followed  by  Paul. 

"  I  wish  he  had  had  time  to  work  at  the 
large  statue,"  she  said;  "it  would  have 
been  very  fine." 

44  This  is  fine,"  the  young  man  answered, 
gazing  at  the  figure  ;  only  the  small  rough 
model  for  the  statue  that  would  never  now 
live  in  marble. 

"He  told  us  it  was  only  a  study," she 
said.  "  He  wanted  to  do  a  group  from 
that  chorus  in  the  *  Atalanta.' " 
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M  Love  between  Fate  and  Death  ;  yes," 
he  said  musingly.  He  looked  at  the  girl 
by  him,  and  some  strange  sadness  in  her 
eyes  struck  him  like  the  sudden  touch  of 
a  cold  wind.  A  dreamy  melody,  that  was 
being  played  in  the  drawing-room,  came 
softened  to  their  ears;  the  only  light  in 
the  room  was  a  crimson  glass  lamp,  that 
shed  a  hectic  glow  over  Helen's  face  and 
her  dress  of  misty  white.  Paul  Beatoun, 
looking  at  her,  perceived,  with  a  certain 
shock,  how  very  slight  she  was,  how  thin 
the  hand  which  rested  on  a  dark  claret 
velvet  table. 

"  Mr.  Beatoun,"  she  said*  suddenly  and 
simply,  "  I  wonder  if  you  would  under- 
stand a  wish  I  have." 

Some  note  of  pathos  in  the  sweet  voice, 
some  unconscious  appeal  in  the  eyes, 
touched  the  young  man  to  a  vague  new 
feeling.  "Try  me,"  he  said  earnestly, 
leaning  towards  her.  There  was  that  in 
his  look,  which  some  time  earlier  would 
have  seemed  to  her  as  the  vision  of  a 
possible  heaven,  and  even  now  it  struck  a 
quick  gladness  through  her,  though  there 
was  no  longer  any  hope. 

14  You  know  I  am  very  ill,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"You  have  been,  but  you  are  better 
now,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  am  dying,"  and  then  she  told  him 
all ;  how  little  life  remained  to  her. 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  strange  sorrow 
and  astonishment.  "It  can't  be  true,"  he 
said.    "  It  is  too  horrible  !  " 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  think  I  fear 
it  now."    Then  there  was  a  long  silence. 

"  If  I  could  help  you  ! "  he  said  at  last, 
in  a  choked  voice.  "  How  can  you  be  so 
brave?" 

"  I  am  not  brave,"  she  answered.  "  I 
was  frightened  at  first  —  oh,  you  don't 
know ! "  and  she  gave  a  long,  shivering 
sigh  at  the  memory  of  her  dark  hours. 
"But  somehow  now  the  dread  seems  to 
have  died ;  I  pray  it  may  not  come  back. 
There  is  one  thing " 

"What?" 

"  I  can't  bear  to  be  forgotten,"  she  said, 
with  a  cry  in  her  voice.  "  All  the  people 
I  have  known,  the  life  that  has  been  so 
pleasant,  it  will  all  go  on  when  I  am  dead, 
and  no  one  will  ever  think  of  me  again.  I 
want  to  be  remembered,  not  only  by  the 
friends  who  knew  me,  but  by  people  like 
you,  whose  lives  have  only' just  touched 
mine,  but  helped  to  make  it  bright." 

"  /  shall  never  forget  you,"  he  answered, 
with  a  quiver  in  his  tone ;  this  man  who 
had  not  once  remembered  her  from  the 
day  they  had  bidden  good-bye  in  Bond 


Street,  till  three  or  four  days  ago,  when  he 
had  received  Mrs.  Fawcett's  note  asking 
him  to  dinner. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  you  will,  but  I  wish 
you  and  other  people  "  —  she  felt  ashamed 
in  her  soul  of  that  falsehood,  knowing  she 
only  cared  for  his  thought  of  her  —  "to 
just  think  of  me  now  and  then,  and  so  I 
want  to  give  you  something,  a  book  or 
sketch,  which  has  been  mine,  that  will  re- 
mind you  sometimes  for  a  moment  —  " 

She  looked  at  his  face  with  a  sudden 
terror  lest  her  words  should  have  told  any 
hint  of  her  secret  to  him.  Oh  1  how  she 
loved  him  1  the  full  sense  of  all  her  love 
seemed  to  crowd  on  her  at  that  moment 
with  shame  lest  he  should  read  it.  She 
wished  she  had  never  asked  him  this. 

"  If  you  will ! "  he  said.  "  I  shall  value 
it  —  you  do  not  know  how  dearly.  But  I 
should  not  need  it  to  remember  you  ;  you 
cannot  think  that." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered  ;  she  gave 
him  her  hand  with  a  quick  impulse  she 
regretted  the  moment  after ;  he  put  it  to 
his  lips,  a  hot  tear  fell  on  it,  which  Helen 
started  to  feel. 

"  He  did  care  a  little,"  she  thought  as 
she  laid  her  tired  head  on  its  pillow  that 
night,  "  and  he  will  not  quite  forget  me  — 
always." 

Helen  was  asleep  when  Mr.  Beatoun 
called  two  days  later,  and  she  did  not  see 
him  again  through  the  dark  December 
days.  If  she  had  known  the  truth,  she 
would  have  learnt  he  longed  to  come,  but 
did  not,  for  fear  she  should  think  he  mis- 
interpreted her  request.  He  wondered 
once  indeed,  if  this  girl,  whom  he  had 
always  liked,  but  who  had  never  till  the 
other  night  made  his  pulses  beat  more 
quickly,  had  given  him  any  thought  of 
her  heart.  The  very  frankness  of  her 
wish  proved  her  innocent  and  worthy  of 
far  better  love  than  his ;  had  he  unwit- 
tingly done  her  the  wrong  of  teaching  her 
to  care  for  him?  He  was  not  worth  the 
love  of  a  girl  like  her,  he  thought,  but  he 
knew  that  women  give  their  love  gener- 
ously as  the  dew,  without  thinking  if  that 
which  it  rests  on  be  fit  for  such  treasure. 
If  she  had,  he  had  been  a  fool ;  an  impulse 
seized  him  to  seek  her,  and  ask  her  if 
even  now  it  were  too  late,  and  then  he  told 
himself  that  it  would  be  an  insult  to  her 
confidence  in  him,  to  let  this  be  the  end, 
to  read  her  wish  thus.  But,  if  she  had 
cared  for  him,  why  was  her  feeling  for 
him  only  to  work  her  pain  ?  If  Helen  had 
met  him  in  another  world,  where  spirits 
can  read  each  other's  eyes,  he  would  have 
known  that  her  love  had  been  the  dearest 
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treasure  of  ber  life,  and  that  she  would 
have  answered  with  Donatella,  when 
Miriam  asked  him  what  he  had  gained 
worth  his  lost  riches  of  happiness  and 
careless  freedom  from  thought:  "This 
burning  pain  in  my  heart,  for  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  it." 

Through  December  Helen's  strength 
failed  suddenly  and  rapidly,  and  she 
nerved  herself  to  the  accomplishment  of 
her  wish,  feeling  that  any  day  might  find 
her  without  the  power  to  carry  it  out  un- 
aided and  alone.  Christmas  eve  had 
come,  the  quiet  afternoon  was  stealing 
into  dusk,  and  the  gas  lamps  shone  out- 
side through  the  misty  frostiness  of  the 
air,  as  Helen,  leaning  back  on  the  sofa, 
laid  down  her  pen  on  the  table  near  her 
with  a  sigh  of  fatigue.  Mrs.  Favvcett  had 
gone  out  for  a  short  drive  at  her  daugh- 
ter's earnest  persuasion  ;  she  seldom  left 
Helen  now,  seeing,  as  she  did,  how  the 
girl's  face  had  grown  strange  of  Ute  even 
to  her,  her  mother,  who  knew  and  loved  it 
well.  Helen  had  chosen  her  brief  soli- 
tude to  write  the  note  which  accompanied 
a  small  brown  paper  package  :  — 

"Dear  Mr.  Beatoun,— 

"  I  asked  you  and  others  of  my  friends 
to  keep  a  small  thing  which  might  bring 
me  now  and  then  to  remembrance,  and  I 
don't  know  how  much  longer  I  have  to 
live  —  it  can  only  be  a  very  short  time  — 
so  I  send  it  now  as  a  Christmas  present, 
a  greeting  and  a  good-bye. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"Helen  Fawcett." 

She  folded  and  enclosed  it,  then  sud- 
denly her  head  dropped  on  her  hands  with 
one  Ions  sob. 

The  longing  she  had  had  to  do  this 
thing  was  appeased,  her  prayer  to  Love, 
her  lord,  was  granted,  yet  she  could  not 
say  Nunc  dimittis.  Suddenly  al  1  her  you  n  g 
life,  grown  so  feeble,  seemed  to  gather 
itself  into  one  passionate  struggle  against 
that  cold  tide  of  death,  creeping  up  ever 
higher  round  her  to  drag  her  down  from 
the  life  which  was  his  whom  she  loved, 
which  would  still  be  his  when  she  was 
dead.  If  she  could  have  done  him  ever 
so  little  good,  it  would  have  been  less 
hard  to  die,  but  her  love  had  been  vain 
and  useless,  as  useless  as  her  life.  Out  of 
the  deeps  of  her  love  and  her  pain  and  the 
awful  shadow  of  death,  there  had  come 
that  pitiful  cry  not  to  be  wholly  forgotten 
when  she  was  dead  ;  which  had  found  ex* 
pression  in  her  poor  little  gift  to  Paul 
Beatoun.  Out  of  the  deeps  now  came  the 
impotent  voice  pleading  for  h.1 


help  there  could  be  none,  but  from  that 
darkness  and  that  loneliness  of  agony 
was  uttered  also  a  tenderer  and  in  tenser 
desire  :  "Oh,  that  he  shall  be  happy,  that 
his  life  shall  be  sweet  and  noble  to  the 
end;  that  he  may  fulfil  himself." 

The  cold,  short  note  she  had  written  to 
Mr,  Beatoun  showed  nothing  of  this,  any 
more  than  it  said  the  framed  sketch  sent 
with  it  was  the  one  on  which  Helen's 
eyes  had  best  loved  to  dwell,  so  that  she 
liked  to  think  hts  would  rest  on  it;  or 
than  it  told  the  unuttered  thought:  "Will 
he  come  here  to  say  he  has  had  it  ?  I  do 
want  to  see  him  once  more,  only  once 
more." 

The  days  dragged  on,  but  brought  do 
answer*  Mrs.  Fawcett  knew  nothing  of 
her  child's  Christmas  gift,  she  never  learnt 
of  the  weary,  wistful  waiting  of  those 
days,  of  the  question  which  filled  the  girl's 
heart,  a  Has  he  guessed,  and  despises  me, 
so  that  he  will  not  answer?" 

She  struggled  to  appear  better  than  she 
was,  in  the  dread  of  not  being  able  to  see 
him  if  he  came,  but  the  poor  effort  had 
to  be  given  upt  and  she  could  no  longer 
come  down  stairs,  and  the  rooms  which 
had  once  been  so  bright  with  her  presence, 
seemed  to  her  mother  silent  and  lonely 
with  the  silence  of  death  itself;  knowing, 
as  she  did  too  surely,  Helen  would  never 
enter  them  again. 

There  was  this  dreariness  lingering  over 
the  whole  house  this  evening,  the  last  of 
the  year,  as  Mrs*  Fawcett  went  up  to 
Helen's  room,  where  the  girl  lay,  a  strange 
shining  in  her  eyes,  a  fixed  color  on  her 
cheeks. 

41 1  don1!  like  to  leave  you,  dear,"  Mrs- 
Fa  wee  it  said, lfc  but  would  you  miss  rne  if 
I  go  round  to  the  evening  service  ?  I  shall 
only  be  half  an  hour." 

"Do  go,"  the  girl  answered  faintly, 
"  Pray  for  a  happy  new  year,  dear  —  for 
us  all," 

The  mother  could  not  speak,  the  chok* 
ing  tears  were  too  near  her  eyes ;  she  only 
bent  down  to  kiss  the  thin  cheek. 

So  Helen  was  left  alone,  her  eyes  gaz- 
ing into  the  red  depths  of  the  fire,  an 
aching,  passionate  bitterness  of  regret  and 
shame  in  her  heart.  Why  had  he  never 
answered  ?  Had  he  read  the  reason  of 
her  request?  that  the  reason  she  wished 
him  to  hold  her  memory  was  that  she 
loved  him  with  a  love  as  strong  as  death  f 

"A  letter,  Miss  Helen,*' 

She  kmauihe  handwriting,  seldom  as 
she  had  A  ML  She  would  not  open  it 
hi^turc  \\  ^curious  eyes  of  the  maid 

who  hod  |yt  to  her,  but  her  hand 
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kept  it  close  as  with  a  secret  caress,  till 
the  servant  had  left  the  room,  then  she 
opened  it  slowly  with  a  tenderness  for  the 
seal  his  hand  had  impressed,  the  paper  it 
had  touched. 

44  December  3 1. 

14  Dear  Miss  Fawcett,  — 

44 1  am  only  just  back  from  my  father's 
in  Warwickshire,  where  I  have  been  for 
Christmas,  and  found  your  note  and  the 
sketch  awaiting  me  here.  What  you  must 
think  of  my  never  having  thanked  you,  I 
am  afraid  to  think.  I  will  not  take  the 
sad  meaning  of  the  gift,  for  I  believe  and 
hope  you  will  live  to  gladden  us.  I  am 
writing  this  hurriedly,  with  the  wish  that 
this  may  be  a  glad  new  year  to  you ;  as 
clad  as  it  will  be  to  me,  if  it  see  you  win 
back  health. 

44  May  I  come  and  see  you  to-morrow  ? 
If  I  do,  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  better  than 
when  we  said  good-bye  last.  Yours  ever, 
44  Paul  Beatoun." 

She  knew  there  was  no  new  year  for 
her,  yet  life  held  some  gladness  for  her 
still;  the  hope  of  his  voice,  his  eyes,  the 
touch  of  his  hand,  and  she  went  to  sleep 
that  night,  a  happy  hope  in  her  heart. 

But  that  hope  was  never  realized. 
When  Paul  Beatoun  called,  she  was  far 
too  ill  to  see  him,  hemorrhage  had  come 
on,  and  the  frail  life  had  no  power  to  re- 
sist it.  A  few  more  days  and  Helen  was 
dead,  her  secret  still  her  own,  though  half 
divined,  with  a  reverent  tenderness  and 
sadness,  by  the  man  who  had  so  uncon- 
sciously possessed  her  life. 

Had  she  sinned  against  the  sweet  in- 
stinct of  maidenliness  in  her  desire  that 
her  memory  should  be  something  more 
than  a  cipher  to  the  man  she  loved ;  or 
may  one  judge  gently  her  piteous  device 
that  when  his  eyes  fell  on  the  sketch  she 
gave  him,  it  might  wake  a  faint  remem- 
brance of  herself? 

Her  judgment  and  her  plea  are  written 
in  the  same  words  —  she  loved  Paul 
Beatoun.  Ethel  Earl. 


From  Murray's  Magazine. 
A  QUIET  CORNER  OF  NORMANDY. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  some 
twenty  miles  above  Havre,  tbere  stands  a 
small  town  named  Caudebec-en-Caux. 
A  very  small  town ;  indeed,  Caudebec  is 
only  redeemed  from  pure  villagehood  by 
its  possession  of  a  mayor  and  sous-prdfet ; 
and  it  is  only  in  deference  to  an  inex- 
plicable  theory  cherished  by  the  inhab- 


itants that  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to 
it  at  all.  This  dream  —  we  will  call  it  a 
dream,  if  you  please  —  is,  that  a  most  bril- 
liant future  awaits  Caudebec ;  that  it  will 
one  day  blossom  into  a  summer  resort  not 
only  of  tourists  but  of  Parisians;  that  it 
shall  become  a  haunt  of  fashion  before 
whose  attractions  Dieppe  shall  pale  and 
Trouville  fade  away ;  that  palatial  hotels 
and  casinos  shall  spring  into  life,  and 
be  forever  thronged  by  wealthy  visitors 
whose  advent  shall  raise  each  indigenous 
Caudebecian  to  affluence.  Let  us,  ere  this 
brave  dream  be  realized,  see  Caudebec  as 
it  is. 

The  lethargic  sanctity  of  the  spot  may 
be  invaded  either  by  railway  or  by  river; 
the  latter  for  choice,  as  the  branch  line 
from  Barentin  has  been  but  recently 
opened  for  traffic,  and- the  rate  of  progress 
adopted  by  our  train  is  almost  majestic  in 
its  deliberation.  From  Rouen,  moreover, 
whence  most  of  our  visitors  come,  the 
river  route  is  for  its  own  sake  preferable ; 
the  four  hours  spent  on  the  little  paddle 
steamer  Chamois  as  she  follows  the  tor- 
tuous bends  of  the  Seine,  is  all  too  brief 
amid  the  varying  beauties  of  the  Norman 
scenery.  But  we  cannot  linger  over  La 
Bouille,  romantic  Jumieges,  and  snug 
Duclair;  we  must  press  on  to  our  desti- 
nation, where  patience  and  ambition  sleep 
hand  in  hand. 

Seen  from  the  deck  of  the  Chamois, 
Caudebec  is  a  compact,  grey  little  town, 
nestling  between  a  crescent  of  forest-clad 
hills  and 'the  river.  Above  the  high* 
pitched  roofs  rises  the  stunted  spire  of 
the  famous  church,  its  chief  attraction  ;  a 
spurious  air  of  importance  is  imparted  by 
the  long  wharf  which  binds  the  river-bank, 
and  by  the  ancient  steam-ferry,  which  with 
much  gratuitous  bell-ringing  and  whistling 
is,  at  the  moment  of  our  arrival,  about  to 
cross  to  the  opposite  shore  freighted  with 
two  peasants  and  a  cow.  By  the  way,  it 
may  interest  some  to  learn  that  the  control 
of  this  steam-ferry  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Scotch  engineer,  who  fell  upon  such  a  ca- 
reer, I  know  not  how. 

It  was  low  water  when  the  Chamois 
arrived,  and  a  battered  old  wherry  pro- 

Celled  by  one  oar  worked  over  the  stern 
y  a  battered  old  boatman,  came  off  to  land 
passengers;  and  I,  the  only  one  for  Cau- 
debec, soon  found  myself  on  a  sloping 
quay  covered  with  a  deposit  of  tenacious 
mud.  From  this,  my  person  and  baggage 
were  rescued  by  tht  messenger  of  the 
H6tel  de  la  Marine.  There  were  three 
men  in  attendance,  representing  the  vari- 
ous hotels ;  but  the  Marine  envoy  wore  nd 
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boots  and  therefore  secured  the  prize  the 
mud  made  inaccessible  to  his  competitors. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  visitor  has 
to  encounter  here  that  overwhelming  on- 
slaught of  touts  we  all  know  and  hate  so 
well  at  more  civilized  places.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  emissaries  of  the  Caudebec 
hostelries  press  their  offers  upon  you  diffi- 
dently, even  timidly,  as  though  fearful  lest 
you  should  take  them  at  their  word. 

My  guide  took  a  portion  of  my  goods, 
and,  shouldering  the  rest  myself,  I  fol- 
lowed him  up  the  quay  and  across  the 
road,  into  the  stable  yard  which  forms  the 
entrie  to  the  best  hotel.  At  the  initial 
stage  of  its  career  the  Marine  had  been  a 
farmhouse,  and  evidences  of  its  humble 
origin  were  writ  large  at  every  turn.  A 
broad,  tiled  passage,  which  ran  through 
the  basement  from  front  to  rear,  was  now 
utilized  as  the  larder ;  joints  of  meat,  nets 
of  vegetables,  corpses  of  rabbits  and  poul- 
try hung  in  profusion  from  the  low  ceiling, 
each  item  leaving  its  distinctive  and  indel- 
ible mark  on  the  hat  of  the  unwary.  Ducks 
and  fowls  dotted  the  floor,  scarcely  at- 
tempting to  move  until  a  large  British 
boot  threatened  imminent  danger ;  while  a 
goat  rested  in  a  pensive  attitude  on  the 
carpetless  stairs. 

Gently  displacing  this  last  obstacle,  my 
conductor  led  me  to  the  bedroom  accom- 
modation on  the  upper  story ;  it  was  lim- 
ited, but,  at  present  at  all  events,  more 
than  sufficient,  for  as  my  bare-footed  cice- 
rone laid  down  my  property  in  the  pas- 
sage, he  waved  his  band  towards  the  row 
of  doors  with  comprehensive  hospitality. 

"  The  chambers,"  he  said,  "  are  now  all 
empty ;  all  of  them.  Will  monsieur  please 
to  make  his  choice." 

It  was  a  pleasant  way  of  doing  things, 
and  I  readily  undertook  to  suit  myself; 
and  having,  quite  unwittingly,  purchased 
the  awkward  reputation  of  a  rich  tourist, 
by  the  munificent  gift  of  half  a  franc,  I 
dismissed  the  porter.  Half  the  bedrooms 
overlooked  the  stables  in  front,  and  the 
rest  permitted  the  occupants  to  feast  eyes 
{and  nose)  on  the  populous  hen-yard  at  the 
back;  I  weighed  the  respective  advan- 
tages attending  proximity  of  horses  and 
poultry,  and  having  decided  in  favor  of  the 
former,  chose  a  front  apartment,  and,  with- 
out more  ado,  carried  in  mv  goods.  The 
room  I  had  selected  was  large  and  low, 
and  scrupulously  clean ;  but  it  bore  the 
•tamp  of  extreme  old  age.  The  tiled  floor 
represented  a  miniature  Sussex  Downs;  a 
•oftly  curved  ridge  ran  from  the  door  to 
the  right  window,  betraying  the  existence 
below  of   a  distorted  beam;  advancing 


along  this,  you  observed  on  your  right 
front  a  bold,  downward  sweep,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  which  a  wardrobe  leaned  against 
the  wall;  an  undulating  valley  on  the  left 
was  occupied  by  an  antique  and  spacious 
bedstead;  beyond  that  the  ground  rose 
abruptly  to  give  access  to  a  cupboard. 
The  furniture  was  limited  in  quantity,  and 
sadly  decrepit ;  comprising  three  modern 
chairs,  a  sofa  of  uncertain  age,  and  a  wash- 
stand  ;  the  last  was  the  only  article  in  the 
room  that  stood  on  an  even  keel,  having 
been  judiciously  planted  astride  the  ridge 
aforesaid.  A  grateless  cavern,  standing 
out  into  the  room,  contained  a  cartload 
of  firewood,  but  the  muffled  cooing  of 
pigeons  in  the  wide  chimney  seemed  to 
suggest  that  their  convenience  had  for 
long  been  undisturbed  by  a  lighted  fire. 

I  put  things  in  order  and  set  forth  to 
explore.  The  hotel  was  very  quiet ;  save 
for  the  crooning  and  quacking  of  the  poul- 
try in  the  passage  down-stairs,  there  was 
no  sign  of  life.  I  looked  for  the  smoking- 
room,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  reading- 
room,  in  vain ;  the  only  apartment  that  in 
any  way  represented  those  adjuncts  of 
civilization  was  one  with  a  billiard-table  in 
the  centre,  and  a  wilderness  of  folded  iron 
bedsteads  leaning  against  the  walls.  I 
went  down-stairs,  where  I  encountered  a 
verv  small  maid,  carrying  a  bundle  of  linen, 
and:  she  invited  me  into  the  kitchen  where 
she  was  ironing  clothes.  It  was  not  the 
cuisine  now,  she  explained ;  since  the  new 
annex  had  been  built,  madame  used  it  as 
a  laundry  and  storeroom,  but  monsieur 
might  sit  there  if  he  pleased  to  smoke  ; 
presently,  without  doubt,  he  would  visit 
the  cafe*  and  grand  salle-a-manger  in  the 
annex. 

The  handmaiden  spoke  of  these  addi- 
tions to  the  hotel  with  such  'bated  breath, 
such  respectful  awe,  that  my  curiosity  was 
roused,  and,  bidding  her  adieu,  I  went,  on 
the  plea  of  getting  my  dinner.  The 
dining-room  was  a  commodious  apartment, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  new  build- 
ing ;  the  ground  floor  was  occupied  by 
the  cafe*,  which  abutted  on  the  public  road. 
The  latter  was  commonplace  and  uninter- 
esting; but  in  that  salle-a-manger  I  found 
most  patent  the  links  which  connect  the 
Caudebec  of  the  simple  past  with  the 
Caudebec  of  refined  to-day. 

The  largest  table  was  surrounded  by 
farmers  in  blouses,  who  plied  their  knives 
and  forks  with  the  energy  of  vigorous 
health.  They  confused  the  functions  of 
napkin  and  pocket-handkerchief  with  al- 
most ostentatious  simplicity,  but  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  reception  they  gave  me  threw 
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this  and  many  other  trifling  eccentricities 
into  the  shade.  I  found  that  I  might  dine 
with  my  hat  on  and  violate  no  rule  of 
etiquette ;  nay,  had  my  boots  been  uncom- 
fortable, it  had  caused  no  surprise  to  have 
taken  them  off  and  placed  them  on  the 
vacant  chair  by  my  side.  The  table  ar- 
rangements harmonized  with  the  company ; 
the, linen  was  spotless,  but  salt-spoons  and 
pepper-castors  were  seemingly  unknown, 
and  the  orthodox  French  custom  of  pro- 
viding but  one  knife  and  fork  for  the  whole 
meal  obtained  in  its  entirety. 

There  is  a  piquant  uncertainty  about  the 
routine  of  dinner  at  the  Marine,  which 
originates  in  an  idea  held  by  madame,  who 
presides  in  the  kitchen,  that  the  sequence 
in  which  the  various  courses  are  sent  up 
is  a  detail  of  the  smallest  moment.  Thus, 
if  soup  does  not  appear  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment,  it  will  arrive  before 
the  dessert,  and  fish  most  frequently  takes 
its  proper  place  in  the  animal  world  and 
follows  the  mutton.  It  is  a  little  startling 
at  first,  but  it  is  surprising  how  soon  one 
gets  used  to  it,  and  how  little  real  differ- 
ence it  makes  in  the  end.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  dubiousness  about  the  length  of 
interval  between  the  removal  of  one  dish 
and  the  arrival  of  the  next,  which  is  at- 
tributable to  the  multifarious  duties  dis- 
charged by  Auguste,  the  waiter,  and  even 
in  greater  degree,  to  the  capricious  behav- 
ior of  the  dish-lift.  The  thought  that  I 
am  roughing  it  in  the  home  of  the  primi- 
tive Norman,  reconciles  me  to  such  delays 
as  are  occasioned  by  the  former ;  no  one 
grumbles  less  than  I  do  when,  for  instance, 
Auguste  has  to  stop  handing  round  a  dish, 
and  run  down  to  the  stable  to  harness  a 
horse.  But  the  other  cause  of  detention 
is  born  of  madame's  eagerness  to  tread  on 
civilization's  heels,  and  I  regard  its  results 
with  a  less  lenient  eye. 

You  must  know,  that  when  the  enter- 
prising wife  of  the  owner  of  our  hotel  built 
this  new  addition  to  the  premises,  she 
went  in  for  modern  improvements,  and 
had  a  dish-lift  constructed,  connecting  the 
kitchen  with  the  room  above.  As  she  has 
often  explained,  it  was  intended  to  ensure 
rapidity  of  service,  and  save  Auguste  much 
journeying  up  and  down  stairs;  the  pur- 
pose was  excellent,  but  the  execution  .of 
madame's  design  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  carpenter  who  engineered  the  con- 
trivance, had  never  made  such  a  thing 
before,  and  his  maiden  effort  has  not 
turned  out  an  unqualified  success.  Over 
and  over  again,  when  my  impatience  for 
the  long-delayed  chop  or  omelette  has  just 
been  allayed  by  the  rumble  of  the  rising 


lift,  there  is  an  ominous  squeak  and  clatter- 
ing of  ropes;  which  mean  that  the  lift  has 
stuck  midway  with  that  chop  on  board. 
Then  does  Auguste,  muttering  something 
that  sounds  like  sacri,  fly  from  the  room 
and  descend  to  the  kitchen ;  soon  I  hear 
a  curious  scuffling  noise,  and  excited 
voices,  which  denote  that  Auguste  is  try- 
ing to  push  up  the  lift  with  his  shoulder, 
under  torrents  of  advice  from  madame 
and  Marie.  Anon  there  is  momentary 
silence,  followed  by  a  sonorous  thumping ; 
which  imply  that  Auguste  has  been  thrust 
aside,  and  that  madame  is  at  work  with 
the  broom-handle.  Madame  is  a  stalwart 
woman,  and  muscular  withal,  so  when  I 
hear  this  I  possess  my  soul  in  patience 
and  watch  eagerly  the  recess  where  the 
lift  will  appear.  I  am  soon  rewarded ; 
a  loud,  despairing  thump  is  followed  by 
a  groan  and  roar  as  of  a  train  crossing  a 
bridge ;  the  lift  jerks  into  sight  with  a 
bound,  and  shoots  its  cargo  out  on  the 
floor  in  reckless  triumph.  Re-enter  Au- 
guste, flushed  and  dishevelled,  to  collect 
the  salvage  and  explain ;  the  latter,  by  the 
way,  he  prefers  to  do  first. 

I  have  called  Auguste  the  ••  waiter,"  but 
feel  that  the  definition  does  him  grave 
injustice.  Only  a  small  portion  of  his 
well-filled  time  is  spent  tending  us  at  meals 
in  his  livery  of  black  calico  sleeves  and 
blue  apron.  In  reality,  he  is  a  man  of  all 
work;  all  things  by  turns  and  nothing 
long.  He  cleans  the  boots  (when  there 
are  any),  knives,  and  crockery ;  sweeps  the 
passages  and  stairs ;  feeds  and  slaughters 
the  live-stock,  and  runs  errands.  Four 
times  a  day  he  doffs  bis  apron,  and  har- 
nessing a  horse  of  the  Third  Empire  to  a 
'bus  dating  from  the  days  of  the  first 
consul,  goes  through  the  formality  of  driv- 
ing up  to  the  railway  station  to  meet  visit- 
ors. He  is  a  character  in  a  small  way; 
always  busy,  and  always  obliging,  he  will 
leave  any  job  undone  to  do  another  for 
you,  and  abandon  that  unfinished  to  begin 
a  third  for  somebody  else;  intensely  com- 
municative, deplorably  dirty,  and  obedient 
to  imbecility.  His  command  of  words  is 
something  terrible ;  he  can  take  five  min- 
utes to  tell  you  what  o'clock  it  is,  and  an- 
other ten  to  warn  you  that  the  Caudebec 
clocks  are  not  always  right ;  talking  hard 
all  the  time.  He  wears  no  linen  —  fortu- 
nately—  and  his  hands  are  in  perpetual 
mourning  for  the  soap  they  have  never 
known.  He  confessed  to  me  once,  that 
in  summer  he  had  not  leisure  for  his  toi- 
lette,  and  in  winter  it  was  ah !  so  cold. 
Auguste  sleeps  under  the  kitchen  table  at 
night,  and  on  the  beds  he  makes,  during 
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the  day.  His  reverence  for  an  order  is 
profound.  When  I  took  up  my  quarters 
at  the  Marine,  I  impressed  upon  him  that 
under  no  circumstances  were  my  papers 
to  be  disturbed ;  and  he  promised  that 
my  valued  instructions  should  be  obeyed. 
They  were.  I  make  a  practice  of  tearing 
scroll  sheets  in  half  and  throwing  them 
on  the  floor  to  be  swept  away ;  Auguste 
swept  round  them;  I  tore  them  smaller, 
and  scattered  them  with  a  free  hand. 
Auguste  laid  aside  his  broom  altogether, 
and  justified  this  act  of  self-denial  by 
quoting  my  orders,  when  I  called  him  to 
account.  His  anxiety  to  sweep  that  room, 
he  said,  had  consumed  him;  but  what 
could  he  do  when  monsieur's  orders  were 
ever  before  his  mind  ?  I  explained  ;  he 
listened ;  and  now  we  have  come  to  an 
understanding,  whereby  odd  scraps  and 
stray  articles  are  carefully  stowed  in  a 
corner  to  be  sorted  before  removal.  He 
is  full  of  thought  for  his  friends,  and  as  I 
bask  in  the  warmest  sunshine  of  his  favor, 
the  little  attentions  I  receive  are  numer- 
ous. When  the  fruit  at  breakfast  is  run- 
ning short,  and  I  do  not  appear  punctually, 
the  loving  Auguste  will  abstract  the  ripest 
pear  and  conceal  it  until  I  come. 

"  Monsieur  will  not  eat  those?  he  says 
confidentially ;  "  I  have  reserved  for  him 
an  excellent  pear  elsewhere." 

And  with  a  cautious  look  round  to  see 
that  no  one  detects  the  secret  favor  he 
confers,  he  produces  from  some  mysteri- 
ous pocket  beneath  his  apron  a  warm  and 
pulpy  fruit,  blazed  with  unmistakable  fin- 
ger-nails. I  receive  it  gratefully,  and 
tell  Auguste  I  will  keep  the  pear  "  to  eat 
afterwards." 

Monsieur  le  Proprie*taire  is  a  cipher  in 
the  direction  of  affairs.  He  is  a  burly, 
apoplectic-looking  man,  with  a  slowly 
rolling  eye,  who  passes  a  contented  life  on 
the  sofa  in  the  cafe*,  smoking,  eating,  and 
thinking  by  turns.  He  is  hunted  into  the 
stables  on  market  day  to  help  with  the 
horses,  but  otherwise  he  pursues  the 
thoughtful  tenor  of  his  way,  undisturbed 
and  undisturbing. 

It  is  madame  who  watches  over  us. 
She  reigns,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  kitchen, 
where  she  does  all  the  cooking  herself, 
and  does  it  extremely  well.  Madame  is 
the  working  partner;  she  arranges  the 
terms,  makes  out  the  bills,  takes  the 
money  —  and  keeps  it.  She  is  a  kindly 
woman  with  a  careworn  scarlet  face,  sug- 
gestive of  fires  and  stewpans  ;  she  works 
nearly  as  hard  as  Auguste,  but  like  him 
can  always  spare  time  for  a  chat  with  any 
one  who  pauses  at  the  kitchen  door.    It 


was  madame,  in  fact,  who  in  the  course  of 
one  of  our  earlier  conversations,  let  me 
into  Caudebec's  great  secret ;  and  I  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  this  was  the  great  day- 
dream of  her  life. 

"  We  look,"  she  said,  a  little  sadly  as  it 
seemed,  "to  see  Caudebec  take  a  place 
with  Dieppe  and  Trouville.  We  have 
beautiful  country,  and  our  much-admired 
church.  Monsieur  will  find  here  every 
comfort  and  most  reasonable  terms.  The 
most  —  Ah,  pardon  !  "  And  madame, 
whose  watchful  eye  has  detected  a  goat 
surreptitiously  devouring  cabbage  in  the 
corner  of  her  kitchen,  vanishes  abruptly. 
She  gives  an  amiable  smile  and  nod  as 
she  goes,  repeating  once  more  "  trh  rai- 
sonables." 

And  her  terms  are  reasonable  beyond 
dispute.  For  five  francs  a  day  she  will 
give  you  the  best  of  country  fare  and 
abundant  fruit,  with  lights,  baths,  and 
the  ministrations  of  Auguste  thrown  in. 
Thus  madame  labors  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  her  native  place ;  and  with  a 
certain  measure  of  success;  for  of  the 
crowds  of  Britons  who  visit  Normandy 
every  year,  a  large  proportion  spend  at 
least  twelve  hours  at  Caudebec;  but  no 
longer,  alas !  There  is  nothing  to  amuse 
them  here ;  and  they  soon  discover  that 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
little  town  is  the  evenness  and  profundity 
of  its  repose.  The  industry  chiefly  pur- 
sued is  that  of  tanning,  whose  resulting 
odor  hangs  over  us  like  a  pall,  and  earns 
a  welcome  by  smothering  the  less  fra- 
grant exhalations  of  which  we  possess  a 
large  and  varying  assortment.  The  streets 
of  Caudebec  are  ill-paved  and  irregular  ;  a 
short  length  of  nineteenth-century  erection 
comes  to  an  unexpected  end,  and  mean- 
ders off  in  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  lanes, 
whose  mediaeval  overhanging  houses  al- 
most meet  at  the  topmost  storys  and  defy 
the  noonday  sun.  In  these  trie  residents 
faithfully  cling  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  bygone  age.  The  six-foot  road- 
way is  everybody^  ash-pit ;  the  reeking 
gutter  in  the  middle,  every  housewife's 
sink.  It  is  the  Norman  town  of  three 
centuries  ago ;  but  a  kindly  twilight  ever 
reigns  there,  veiling  nauseous  detail,  and 
throwing  into  shadowy  relief  angular, 
black-beamed  antiquity  tottering  beneath 
the  weight  of  time. 

Caudebec  bases  its  claim  to  public  con- 
sideration upon  its  ancient  and  beautiful 
church ;  upon  a  curiosity  shop  where  old 
oak  is  the  staple  stock  in  trade  ;  and  upon 
the  periodical  visitation  of  the  "  mas  ca- 
ret," or  tidal  wave  of  the  Seine.    Against 
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these  allurements  must  be  placed  in  over- 
whelming array  the  facts,  that  there  are 
no  bathing  or  boating  facilities  of  any  kind, 
no  fishing,  and  no  place  of  interest  in  the 
neighborhood  (save  one)  which  cannot  be 
more  conveniently  reached  from  else- 
where. There  are  certainly  the  beautiful 
walks  and  drives  required  by  the  guide- 
book man,  but  they  lead  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular, and  most  demand  a  talent  for 
climbing  steep  hills. 

Yet  Caudebec  would  fain  be  a  summer 
resort  1  One  day  it  will  wake  up  and  laugh 
at  its  ambitious  dream. 

We  have  a  share  of  the  tourists'  pa- 
tronage, but  our  visitors  come  only  to  go 
again.  I  have  seen  them  smile  and  ex- 
change glances  when  madame  recapitu- 
lated her  terms,  and  hinted  broadly  at  a 
great  reduction  if  Messieurs  les  Voyageurs 
proposed  to  remain  longtemps.  Thirty- 
six  hours  satisfies  the  majority;  in  that 
space  of  time  they  have  skimmed  the 
scanty  cream  of  Caudebec,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  make  wry  faces  at  the  buttermilk 
below.  The  wandering  artist  stays  long- 
est ;  sometimes  he  is  with  us  for  ten  days, 
committing  the  hundred  and  one  pretty 
"  bits  "  he  finds  at  every  turn  to  his  sketch- 
book, but  he  never  waits  to  fill  it;  and 
long  before  he  has  exhausted  one-third  of 
the  resources  of  the  place,  he  begins  to 
make  enquiries  about  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  Dieppe  or  Havre.  "A 
fellow  deserves  a  little  gaiety  after  this," 
he  says.  The  amateur  archaeologist  comes, 
and  putting  on  his  most  critical  spectacles, 
spends  his  single  day  wandering  about 
our  much-admired  church,  inside  and  out. 
"Very  interesting,"  he  says  afterwards; 
"  a  very  perfect  example  of  —  of  that  style 
of  architecture."  Sometimes  he  stays  an 
extra  day  and  goes  out  to  St.  Wandrille, 
whence  he  returns  raving  with  the  admi- 
ration be  cannot  control,  and  wishing  he 
could  sketch  or  photograph.  The  ruins 
and  cloisters  of  St.  Wandrille  are  our  one 
sight,  besides  our  church,  and  he  has  not 
"  done  "  Caudebec  who  fails  to  pay  them 
a  visit. 

Caudebec  lies  on  the  great  trunk  road 
between  Havre  and  Rouen,  and  oftentimes 
we  see  a  phantom  of  glitter,  speed,  and 
physical  exertion,  coming  down  the  hill 
toward  our  hotel.  This  proves  to  be  the 
cycling  tourist.  He  only  stays  long  enough 
to  eat  a  splendid  breakfast  and  enter  his 
name  in  the  visitors'  book,  before  going 
back  to  the  treadles.  Cycling  breeds  in 
its  votaries  an  air  of  mournful  earnestness 
blended  with  feverish  haste ;  at  table  the 
practised  eye  can  detect  a  "  wheelman  " 


by  the  frantic  eagerness  with  which  he 
swallows  bis  food,  for  he  is  as  jealous  of 
the  lapse  of  time  as  a  queen's  messenger. 
He  has  no  eye  for  scenery,  and  the  beauties 
qf  nature  are  as  nothing  to  him  ;  his  inter- 
est in  the  country  is  confined  to  the  all- 
important  question  of  the  number  and 
steepness  of  the  hills  to  be  scaled.  The 
cyclist  is  the  only  visitor  who  asks  for  our 
visitors'  book  —  we  have  such  a  volume  at 
the  Marine,  though  a  very  unpretending 
one ;  he  inscribes  therein  a  condensed 
record  of  his  travels  past  and  future,  with 
a  jealous  exactness  of  detail  that  might 
be  mistaken  for  egotism.  He  always 
comes  from  "Londres,"  and  is  going  to 
Paris  by  a  route  he  specifies  accurately ; 
he  is  going  to  return  by  a  totally  different 
road,  but  he  enters  that  in  our  Dook  too; 
possibly  in  case  the  police  might  want 
him  — a  most  improbable  contingency,  for 
he  is  the  most  harmless  individual  in  the 
world.  He  set  out  from  Londres  with  no 
more  questionable  purpose  than  to  cover 
the  greatest  possible  mileage  in  the  short- 
est possible  time,  and  those  swelling  mus- 
cles beneath  his  worsted  stockiogs  put  our 
railway  service  daily  to  shame. 

Once  we  had  a  newly  married  couple 
with  us  for  three  whole  weeks,  and  she  at 
least  was  sorry  to  go  when  the  hour  came. 
She  hovered  about  the  table  in  the  cafe* 
where  madame  was  making  laborious  and 
incorrect  calculcs  for  the  bill,  deploring 
the  necessity  for  ever  leaving  Caudebec 
at  all.  It  was  so  lovely  and  so  quiet,  she 
said.  Why,  this  very  morning  George 
and  she  had  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  on 
the  bench  under  the  big  chestnut  over- 
hanging the  river,  and  they  we/en't  dis- 
turbed once — not  once.  Oh  1  she  did 
wish  this  was  the  first  day  of  the  honey- 
moon instead  of  the  last ;  didn't  George? 
George  wasn't  by  any  means  so  sure  of 
that ;  he'd  finished  all  his  English  to- 
bacco, and  this  French  stuff  was  poison- 
ous; moreover,  though  Caudebec  wasn't 
a  bad  place,  as  country  places  go,  he 
rather  preferred  Brompton  and  the  City; 
a  fellow  would  soon  grow  into  a  mere 
vegetable  here. 

I  could  not  but  sympathize  with  both. 
She,  loving  the  repose  of  the  country,  and 
enjoying  here  the  whole  attention  of  her 
husband,  was  loth  to  leave  her  paradise. 
He,  whose  active  brain  short  rest  repaired, 
felt  himself  rusting  with  the  dreamy  idle- 
ness, and  longed  to  join  again  in  that  ex- 
citing race  for  life  upon  the  great  river  of 
commerce. 

Life  in  Caudebec  is  not  trying  to  the 
nerves,  it  must  be  confessed;  and  to  an 
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outsider  like  myself  who  enters  not  into 
the  hundred  and  one  tragedies  and  com- 
edies passing  around  him,  it  is  ever  the 
same  to  monotony.  But  let  me  be  Just. 
Every  Saturday  Caudebec  shakes  oft  its 
torpor,  and,  as  it  were,  stretches  itself  be- 
fore turning  round  with  the  week's  end  to 
go  to  sleep  again ;  for  Saturday  is  market- 
day,  and  the  streets  are  crowded  to  over- 
flowing with  peasants  from  all  the  country 
side,  and  blocked  with  commodities  of 
every  kind.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
stalls  which  spring  up,  phoenix-like,  each 
recurring  Saturday  on  their  chosen  spots, 
the  shopkeepers  are  attacked  by  a  spasm 
of  business-like  energy  and  spread  their 
entire  stock  in  trade  on  the  pavement  be- 
fore their  doors.  We  have  a  method  of 
arranging  our  market  in  Caudebec  which 
is  peculiarly  our  own.  There  is  space 
enough  and  to  spare  for  everybody  on  the 
broad  quay;  but  custom  prescribes  a  sys- 
tem of  ••  "scatteration "  which  would  be 
exasperating  to  purchasers  were  our  town 
a  little  larger.  On  the  quay  we  find  agri- 
cultural implements,  confectionery,  wood, 
iron,  and  basket  ware,  ready-made  clothing, 
toys,  sabots,  and  carpet-slippers,  all  mixed 
up  together.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
names  of  the  localities  where  other  goods 
are  to  be  found,  for  if  our  streets  and  places 
have  ever  been  dignified  with  nomencla- 
ture, they  are  not  now.  Here  and  there  a 
faint  trace  of  lettering  lingers  on  the  wall, 
but  for  the  most  part  any  titles  they  pos- 
sess dwell  only  in  the  memory  of  the 
inhabitants. 

But  what  want  they  with  names,  after 
all?  They  have  known  for  generations 
that  poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  produce  are 
sold  under  the  shadow  of  Notre  Dame; 
that  pigs  and  calves  enlivened  the  space 
before  the  Hdtel  de  l'Aigle  d'Or;  that 
butchers'  meat  may  be  purchased  in  the 
square  before  the  convent;  and  our  fish- 
market  proclaims  its  own  whereabouts  to 
every  one  gifted  with  a  nose.  Our  fish- 
market,  if  malodorous,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting, though.  Here  you  will  see  the 
blue  shark;  the  gigantic  eel,  eight  feet 
long  and  thirty  inches  in  girth ;  the  hid- 
eous lamprey  of  historical  fame;  not  to 
mention  the  common  herd  of  skate,  pike, 
perch,  grey  mullet,  flounders,  and  mack- 
erel. These,  in  an  olfactory  sense,  are 
harmless ;  but  avoid  the  crates  and  slabs 
of  salted  fish-meat  if  you  respect  your 
nostrils ;  even  the  all-pervading  tannery 
smell  flies  before  their  effluvia,  when  by 
contrast  it  were  more  than  welcome. 

In  front  of  the  Marine  ponderous  wains 
are  drawn   up,  awaiting  the  seven-horse 
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teams,  now  feeding  in  the  stable.  Mon- 
sieur le  Proprie'taire  has  laid  aside  his 
pipe,  and  is  quite  active  in  the  cafe*  serv- 
ing ** bocks"  and  "absinthes,"  and  con- 
cocting mysterious  liquid  compounds  of 
many  colors.  Madame  is  flying  about 
her  kitchen  like  an  immense  bee,  for  her 
patrons  on  market-day  are  many  and  hun- 
gry, and  her  largest  pots  and  pans  are 
bubbling  and  fizzling  on  the  stove  as  if  they 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  Up- 
stairs, Auguste,  reinforced  by  Marie,  is 
bustling  round  the  sallea-manger  in  a 
condition  of  hunted  forgetfulness  border- 
ing on  insanity.  The  Marine  is  the  very 
vortex  of  the  weekly  excitement,  and  the 
staff  knows  no  rest  while  the  day  lasts. 

But  when  the  sun  begins  to  sink  upon 
his  rosy  cloud-bed  behind  the  golden 
brown  hills  in  the  west,  there  comes  a 
lull.  Carts  are  driving  away  in  all  direc- 
tions, stalls  are  coming  down,  and  the 
streets  are  rapidly  clearing.  Twilight 
draws  in  upon  the  last  lingerers  departing, 
and,  ere  the  moon  can  show  her  face, 
Caudebec  is  Caudebec's  self  again.  Come 
away  softly,  lest  we  wake  it. 

E.  D.  Cuming. 


From  Longman**  Magazine. 
A  GIRL'S  RELIGION. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  domain  of  childish 
thought  and  feeling  that  is  more  remote 
from  our  older  experience,  and  conse- 
quently less  easily  understood  by  us,  than 
tnat  of  religion.  Their  first  ideas  about 
the  supernatural  are  indeed  supplied  by 
us,  but  they  are  not  controlled  by  us.  How 
oddly  children  twist  the  religious  ideas  of 
their  elders,  materializing  and  anthropo- 
morphizing, is  known  to  all  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  juvenile  mind. 

To  most  children,  presumably,  religious 
instruction  comes  —  at  first  at  least  —  with 
a  commanding,  authoritative  force.  The 
story  of  the  supernatural,  of  the  Divine 
Father,  of  Heaven,  and  the  rest,  cannot 
be  scrutinized  by  the  child  —  save,  indeed, 
in  respect  of  its  inner  consistency  —  for  it 
tells  of  things  unobservable  by  sense,  and 
so  having  no  direct  contact  with  childish 
experience.  Their  natural  tendency  is  to 
believe,  in  a  submissive,  childish  way,  not 
troubling  about  the  proof  of  the  mystery. 

But  even  in  this  submissive  acceptance 
there  lies  the  germ  of  a  subsequent  trans- 
formation. If  the  child  is  to  believe,  it 
must  believe  in  its  own  fashion ;  it  must 
give  body  and  reality  to  the  ideas  of  divine 
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majesty  and  goodness,  and  of  spiritual 
approach  and  worship.  Hence  the  way  in 
which  children  are  apt  to  startle  the  rever- 
ent  and  amuse  the  profane  by  divulging 
their  crude  material  fancies  about  things 
spiritual. 

Such  materialization  of  spiritual  concep- 
tions is  apt  to  bring  trouble  to  the  young 
mind.  It  is  all  so  confusing  —  this  ex- 
alted Personage,  who  nevertheless  is  quite 
unlike  earthly  dignitaries,  this  all-encom- 
passing and  never-failing  Presence,  which 
all  the  time  refuses  to  reveal  itself  to  eye 
or  ear.  How  much  real  suffering  this  may 
entail  in  the  case  of  children  at  once  seri- 
ous and  imaginative  we  shall  never  know. 
The  description  of  the  boy  Waldo,  in  that 
strangely  fascinating  book,  "  The  Story  of 
an  African  Farm,"  kneeling  bareheaded  in 
the  blazing  sun  and  offering  his  dinner  on 
an  altar  to  God,  may  look  exaggerated  to 
some ;  but  it  is  essentially  true  to  some  of 
the  deepest  instincts  of  childhood.  The- 
child  that  believes  at  all,  believes  in- 
tensely, and  its  belief  grows  all-command- 
ing, and  prolific  of  action. 

While,  however,  it  is  the  common  ten- 
dency of  children  to  passively  adopt  their 
elders'  religious  beliefs,  merely  inventing 
their  own  modes  of  giving  effect  to  them, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  originality 
exercised  in  the  formation  of  the  beliefs 
themselves.  Stories  of  independent  crea- 
tions of  a  religious  cult  by  children  are  no 
doubt  rare;  and  this  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  needs  the  greatest  force  of 
self-assertion  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
traditional  faith  on  the  childish  mind. 
The  early  recollections  of  George  Sand, 
of  which  a  short  account  was  recently 
given  in  this  magazine,  furnish  what  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
childish  daring  in  fashioning  a  new  reli- 
gion, with  its  creed  and  ritual  all  com- 
plete. And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give 
a  brief  narrative  of  this  strangely  natured 
and  strangely  conditioned  child's' religious 
experiences. 

Poor  little  Aurore's  religious  difficulties 
and  experiments  at  solution  can  only  be 
understood  in  the  light  of  her  confusing 
surroundings.  From  her  mother  —  ar- 
dent, imaginative,  and  of  a  "simple  and 
confiding  faith"  —  she  had  caught  some 
of  the  glow  of  a  fervent  piety.  Then  she 
suddenly  passed  into  the  chilling  air  of 
Nohant  and  the  grandmother,  a  disciple 
of  Voltaire,  and  equalling  her  master  in 
cynical  contempt  of  the  revered  mysteries. 
The^effect,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
of  this  sudden  change  of  temperature  on 
the  warm  young  heart,  was  a  long  and  pain- 


ful shiver.  Madame  Dupia  at  once  recog- 
nized the  girl's  temperament,  and  saw  with 
dismay  the  leaning  to  "superstition,"  a 
trait  which  she  disliked  none  the  less  for 
recognizing  in  it  a  bequest  from  the  de- 
spised grisette  mother.  So  she  applied 
herself  with  all  the  euergy  of  her  strong 
character  to  counteract  the  child's  reli- 
gious tendencies.  Now  this  might  have 
proved  neither  a  difficult  nor  lengthy  proc- 
ess if  she  had  copsistently  set  her  face 
against  all  religious  observances.  But 
though  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  she  was  also 
a  lady  with  a  conspicuous  social  position, 
and  had  to  make  her  account  with  the 
polite  world  and  the  biensiances.  So  Au- 
rore  was  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged 
to  attend  mass  and  to  prepare  for  the  first 
communion  like  other  young  ladies  of  her 
station.  Madame  Dupin  well  knew  the 
risk  she  was  running  with  so  inflammable 
a  materia],  but  she  counted  on  her  own 
sufficiency  as  a  prompt  extinguisher  of 
any  inconveniently  attaching  spark  of  de- 
votion. In  this  way  the  young  girl  under- 
went the  uncommon  if  not  unique  expe- 
rience of  a  regular  religious  instruction, 
and  concurrently  with  this,  and  from  the 
very  hand  that  had  imposed  it,  of  a  se- 
vere training  in  rational  scepticism  and 
contempt  for  the  faith  of  the  vulgar. 

Even  if  Aurore  had  not  been  in  her  in- 
most heart  something  of  a  divot e,  this 
parallel  discipline  in  outward  conformity 
and  inward  ridicule  would  have  been  hurt- 
ful enough.  As  it  was,  it  brought  into 
her  young  life  all  the  pain  of  contradic- 
tion, all  the  bitterness  of  enforced  rebel- 
lion. 

The  attendance  on  mass  could  hardly 
have  seemed  dangerous  to  Madame  Du- 
pin. The  old  curd  of  Nohant  was  not 
troubled  with  an  excess  of  reverence. 
When  ordering  a  procession,  in  deference 
to  the  mandate  of  his  archbishop,  he  would 
seize  the  occasion  for  expressing  his  con- 
tempt for  such  mummeries.  In  his  con- 
gregation there  was  a  queer  old  lady,  who 
used  to  utter  her  disapproval  of  the  cer- 
emony with  a  frankness  that  would  have 
seemed  brutal  even  in  a  theatre,  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Quelle  diable  de  Messe  1 "  And 
the  object  of  this  criticism,  on  turning  to 
the  congregation  to  wind  up  with  the  famil- 
iar Dominus  vobiscum,  would  reply  in  an 
undertone,  yet  loudly  enough  for  Aurore's 
ear,  "  Allez  au  diable  !"  That  the  child 
attached  little  solemnity  to  the  ritual  is 
evident  from  her  account  to  the  grand- 
mother of  her  first  visit  to  the  mass :  "  I 
saw  the  cur/,  who  took  his  breakfast  stand- 
ing up  before  a  big  table,  and  who  turned 
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round  on  us  now  and  then  to  call  us 
names.1* 

The  preparation  for  the  first  commun- 
ion was  a  more  serious  matter.  The 
girl  had  now  to  study  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  her  heart  was  touched  by  the  story. 
"  The  Gospel  (she  writes)  ana  the  divine 
drama  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  drew 
from  me  in  secret  torrents  of  tears.*'  Her 
grandmother,  by  making  now  and  again 
"  a  short,  dry  appeal  to  her  reason,"  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  to  reject  the  notion 
of  miracles  and  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 
But  though  she  was  thus  unable  to  reach 
"  full  faith,"  she  resolved  en  revanche  to 
deny  nothing  internally.  Accordingly  she 
learnt  her  catechism  "  like  a  parrot,  with- 
out seeking  to  understand  it,  and  without 
thinking  of  making  fun  of  its  mysteries." 
For  the  rest,  she  felt  a  special  repug- 
nance towards  the  confessional.  She  was 
able  to  recall  a  few  small  childish  faults, 
such  as  telling  a  lie  to  her  mother  in  order 
to  screen  the  maid  Rose,  but  feared  the 
list  would  not  satisfy  the  confessor.  Hap- 
pily, however,  he  proved  to  be  more  lenient 
than  she  had  anticipated,  and  dismissed 
bis  young  penitent  with  a  nominal  pen- 
ance. 

The  day  that  makes  an  epoch  in  the 
Catholic  girl's  life  at  length  arrived,  and 
Aurore  was  decked  out  like  the  rest  of  the 
candidates.  The  grandmother,  having 
given  a  finishing  touch  to  her  instructions 
by  bidding  Aurore,  while  going  through 
the  act  of  decorum  with  the  utmost  de- 
cency, "  not  to  outrage  divine  wisdom  and 
human  reason  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be- 
lieve that  she  was  going  to  eat  her  crea- 
tor," accompanied  her  to  the  church.  It 
was  a  hard  ordeal.  The  incongruous  ap- 
pearance of  the  deistic  grandmama  in  the 
place  sufficed  in  itself  to  throw  the  girl's 
thoughts  into  disorder.  She  felt  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  whole  thing,  and  asked 
herself  whether  she  and  her  grandmother 
were  not  committing  an  act  of  hypocrisy. 
More  than  once  her  repugnance  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  she  thought  of  get- 
ting up  and  saying  to  her  grandmother, 
"  Enough  of  this :  let  us  go  away."  But 
relief  came  in  another  shape.  Going  over 
the  scene  of  the  **  Last  Supper  "  in  her 
thoughts,  she  all  at  once  recognized  that 
the  word  of  Jesus,  "This  is  my  body  and 
my  blood,"  were  nothing  but  a  metaphor. 
He  was  too  holy  and  too  great  to  have 
wished  to  deceive  his  disciples.  This 
discovery  of  the  symbolism  of  the  rite 
calmed  her  by  removing  all  feeling  of  its 
grotesqueness.  She  left  the  communion 
table  quite  at  peace.    Her  contentment 
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gave  a  new  expression  to  her  face,  which 
did  not  escape  the  anxious  eyes  of  Ma- 
dame Dupin:  "Softened  and  terrified, 
divided  between  the  fear  of  having  made 
me  devout  and  that  of  having  caused  me 
to  lie  to  myself,  she  pressed  me  gently  to 
her  heart  and  dropped  some  tears  on  my 
veil." 

It  was  out  of  this  conflicting  and  agitat- 
ing experience,  the  full  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  equally  full 
comprehension  of  the  sceptic's  destructive 
logic,  that  there  was  born  in  Aurore's 
imagination  the  idea  of  a  new  private 
religion  with  which  nobody  else  should 
meddle.  She  gives  us  the  origin  of  this 
strange  conception  clearly  enough :  — 

Since  all  religion  is  a  fiction  [I  thought]  let 
us  make  a  story  which  may  be  a  religion,  or 
a  religion  which  may  be  a  story.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  my  stories,  but  they  give  me  just  as 
much  happiness  as  though  I  did.*  Besides, 
should  I  chance  to  believe  in  them  from  time 
to  time,  nobody  will  know  it,  nobody  will 
dispel  my  illusion  by  proving  to  me  that  I  am 
dreaming. 

The  form  and  the  name  of  her  new  divin- 
ity came  to  her  in  a  dream.  He  was  to  be 
called  "Corambe*."  His  attributes  must 
be  given  in  her  own  words :  — 

He  was  pure  and  charitable  as  Jesus,  radi- 
ant and  beautiful  as  Gabriel ;  but  it  was  need- 
ful to  add  a  little  of  the  grace  of  the  nymphs 
and  of  the  poetry  of  Orpheus.  Accordingly 
he  had  a  less  austere  form  than  the  God  of 
the  Christian,  and  a  more  spiritual  feeling 
than  those  of  Homer.  And  then  I  was 
obliged  to  complete  him  by  investing  him  on 
occasion  with  the  guise  of  a  woman,  for  that 
which  I  had  up  to  this  time  loved  the  best, 
and  understood  the  best,  was  a  woman — my 
mother.  And  so  it  was  often  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  woman  that  he  appeared  to  me. 
In  short,  he  had  no  sex,  and  assumed  all  sorts 
of  aspects.  .  .  .  Corambe"  should  have  all  the 
attributes  of  physical  and  moral  beauty,  the 
gift  of  eloquence,  the  omnipotent  charm  of 
the  arts — above  all,  the  magic  of  musical  im- 
provisation. I  wished  to  love  him  as  a  friend, 
as  a  sister,  while  revering  him  as  a  God.  I 
would  not  be  afraid  of  him,  and  to  this  end  I 
desired  that  he  should  have  some  of  our  errors 
and  weaknesses.  I  sought  that  one  which 
could  be  reconciled  with  his  perfection,  and  I 
found  it  in  an  excess  of  indulgence  and  kind- 
ness. 

The  religious  idea  took  an  historical 
form,  and  Aurore  proceeded  to  develop 
the  several  phases  of  Coramhe*'s  mundane 
existence  in  a  series  of  sacred  books  or 
songs.    She  supposed  that  she  must  have 

*  She  here  refers  to  die  stories  she  had  lone  been 
accustomed  to  compose  for  her  own  private  delectation. 
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composed  not  less  than  a  thousand  of  such 
songs  without  ever  being  tempted  to  write 
down  a  line  of  them.  In  each  of  these  the 
deity  Coram  be*,  who  had  become  human 
on  touching  the  earth,  was  brought  into  a 
fresh  group  of  persons.  These  were  all 
good  people ;  for  although  there  existed 
wicked  ones,  one  did  not  see  them,  but 
only  knew  of  them  by  the  effects  of  their 
malice  and  madness.  Corambe*  always 
appears,  like  Jesus  —  and  one  may  add, 
like  Buddha  —  as  the  beneficent  one, 
spending  himself,  and  suffering  persecu- 
tions and  martyrdom,  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 

This  occupation  of  the  imagination  de- 
veloped "a  kind  of  gentle  hallucination." 
Aurore  soon  learned  to  betake  herself  to 
her  hero-divinity  for  comfort  and  delight. 
Even  when  her  peasant  companions  chat- 
tered around  her  she  was  able  to  lose  her- 
self in  her  world  of  religious  romance. 

The  idea  of  sacred  books  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  temple  and  a  ritual.  For  this 
purpose  she  chose  a  little  wood  in  her 
grandmother's  garden,  a  perfect  thicket  of 
young  trees  and  undergrowth,  where  no- 
oody  ever  penetrated,  and  which,  during 
the  season  of  leaves,  was  proof  against 
any  spying  eye.  Here,  in  a  tiny,  natural 
chamber  of  green,  carpeted  with  a  magnifi- 
cent moss,  she  proceeded  to  erect  an  altar 
against  a  tree  stem,  decking  it  with  shells 
and  other  ornaments  and  crowning  it  with 
a  wreath  of  flowers  suspended  from  a 
branch  above.  The  little  priestess  having 
made  her  temple,  sat  down  on  the  moss  to 
consider  the  question  of  sacrifices :  — 

To  kill  animals,  or  even  insects,  in  order  to 
please  him,  appeared  to  me  barbarous  and 
unworthy  of  his  ideal  kindliness.  I  persuaded 
myself  to  do  just  the  opposite  —  that  is,  to 
restore  life  and  liberty  on  his  altar  to  all  the 
creatures  that  I  could  procure. 

Her  offering  included  butterflies,  liz- 
ards, little  green  frogs,  and  birds.  These 
she  would  put  into  a  box,  lay  it  on  the 
altar,  and  then  open  it,  "  after  having  in- 
voked the  good  genius  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tection." 

In  these  mimic  rites,  hardly  removed 
from  genuine  childish  play,  the  doubt- 
agitated  girl  found  repose:  "I  had  then 
delicious  reveries,  and  while  seeking  the 
marvellous,  which  had  for  me  so  great  an 
attraction,  I  began  to  find  the  vague  idea 
and  the  pure  feeling  of  a  religion  accord- 
ing to  my  heart." 

But  the  sweet  sanctuary  did  not  long 
remain  inviolate.  One  day  her  boy  play* 
mate  came  to  look  for  her,  and  tracked 


her  to  her  secret  grove.  He  was  awe* 
struck  at  the  sight,  and  exclaimed :  "  Ah, 
miss,  the  pretty  little  altar  of  the  F&tr 
Dieuf"  He  was  for  embellishing  it  still 
further,  but  she  felt  the  charm  was  de- 
stroyed. 

From  the  instant  that  other  feet  than  mine 
had  trodden  his  sanctuary,  Corambe'  ceased 
to  dwell  in  it  The  dryads  and  the  cherubim 
deserted  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  cere- 
monies and  my  sacrifices  were  from  this  time 
only  childishness,  that  I  had  not  in  truth  been 
in  earnest  I  destroyed  the  temple  with  as 
much  care  as  I  had  built  it;  I  dug  a  hole  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  I  buried  the  gar- 
lands, the  shells,  and  all  the  rustic  ornaments, 
under  the  ruins  of  the  altar. 

This  story  of  Aurore's  religious  exper- 
iment cannot  fail  to  remind  the  reader  of 
biography  of  the  child  Goethe's  well- 
known  essays  in  the  same  direction.  The 
boy's  mind,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  greatly  exercised  with  the  religious 
problem,  first  of  all  under  the  impression 
of  horror  caused  by  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  and  later  from  having  to  listen  to 
accounts  of  the  new  sects  —  Separatists, 
Moravians,  and  the  rest — who  sought  a 
closer  communion  with  the  Deity  than 
was  possible  through  the  somewhat  cold 
ritual  of  the  established  religion.  Stirred 
by  their  example,  he  tried  also  to  realize 
a  closer  approach  to  the  Divine  Being. 
He  conceived  him,  he  tells  us,  as  standing 
in  immediate  connection  with  nature.  So 
he  invented  a  form  of  worship  in  which 
natural  products  were  to  represent  the 
world,  and  a  flame  burning  over  these  to 
symbolize  the  aspirations  of  man's  heart. 
A  handsome  pyramid-shaped  music-stand 
was  chosen  for  altar,  and  on  the  shelves 
of  this  the  successive  stages  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  nature  were  to  be  indicated.  The 
rite  was  to  be  carried  out  at  sunrise,  the 
altar-flame  to  be  secured  by  means  of 
fumigating  pastils  and  a  burning-glass. 
The  first  performance  was  a  success,  but 
in  trying  to  repeat  it  the  boy-priest  omit- 
ted to  put  the  pastils  into  a  cup,  so  the 
lacquered  stand,  with  its  beautiful  gold 
flowers,  was  disastrously  burnt,  and  the 
spirit  for  new  offerings  departed. 

In  comparing  these  two  instances  of 
childish  worship,  one  is  struck  perhaps 
more  by  their  contrast  than  by  their  sim- 
ilarity. Each  of  the  two  incidents  illus- 
trates, no  doubt,  a  true  childish  aspiration 
towards  the  great  unseen,  and  also  an  im- 
pulse to  invent  a  form  of  worship  which 
shall  harmonize  with  and  express  the  little 
worshipper's  own  individual  thoughts. 
But  here  the  resemblance  ceases.    The 
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boy-priest  feels,  apparently,  nothing  of  the 
human  side  of  religion;  he  is  the  true 
precursor  of  Goethe,  the  large-eyed  man 
of  science  and  the  poet  of  pantheism,  and 
finds  his  delight  in  symbolizing  the  order- 
liness of  nature's  work  as  a  whole,  and 
its  divine  purpose  and  control.  Aurore 
Dupin,  on  the  other  hand,  approaches 
religion  on  the  human  and  emotional  side, 
the  side  which  seems  more  appropriate  to 
her  sex.  She  thinks  of  her  deity  as  in- 
tently occupied  with  humanity  and  its 
humble  kinsfolk  in  the  sentient  world; 
and  she  endows  him  above  all  other  qual- 
ities with  generosity  and  pitifulness,  even 
to  excess.  Goethe  seems  to  represent 
the  speculative,  Aurore  the  humanitarian, 
impulse  in  religion. 

But  we  must  return  from  our  digression 
and  follow  Aurore  through  her  later  reli- 
gious experiences. 

Madame  Dupin  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  girl's  progress,  and  said  to  her,  "  Vous 
n'avez  point  de  tenue,  point  de  gr&ce, 
point  d'a-propos."  She  resolved  to  send 
her  to  a  convent,  and  selected  for  this 
purpose  the  Couvent  de  Anglaises,  which 
had  been  founded  by  English  Catholic 
refugees  during  the  Protectorate,  and 
where  she  had  been  imprisoned  during 
the  Revolution. 

Aurore  had  but  little  regret  in  leaving 
the  open  world  and  varied  interests  of 
Nohant.  She  was  weary  of  being  an 
apple  of  discord  between  her  mother  and 
her  grandmother,  both  of  whom  she  loved, 
and  felt  an  "  imperious  need  "  of  repose. 
Three  years  were  passed  behind  the  grat- 
ing—years  of  almost  complete  isolation 
from  the  outer  world.  In  the  first  of  these 
she  was  a  rebel,  enfant  terrible;  in  the 
second  she  passed  suddenly  to  an  "  ardent 
and  agitated  devotion ; "  in  the  third  she 
quieted  down  to  a  calm  and  enjoyable 
piety. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  the  first  year, 
with  its  succession  of  wild  girlish  adven- 
tures, strange  and  exciting  though  they 
are,  beyond  most  narratives  of  boyish 
school  pranks.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Au- 
rore at  once  joined  and  took  the  lead 
of  les  diabUs,  that  is,  the  rebels  who 
refused  to  be  among  the  devout  ones  (les 
sages).  She  headed  their  exciting  and 
dangerous  excursions  through  the  laby- 
rinthine subterranean  passages,  and  even 
over  the  roof  of  the  convent,  in  search  of 
the  "  victim,"  the  fabulous  person  whom 
the  tradition  of  the  rebels  declared  was 
hidden  away  in  some  remote  cell.  This 
romantic  excitement  was,  she  tells  us, 
necessary  to  her  to  enable  her  to  bear  up 


under  the  severe  rigime  of  the  convent. 
It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that  this  indul- 
gence in  lawless  turbulence  came  as  a 
welcome  reaction  after  the  enforced  du- 
plicities and  the  heart-rendings  of  Nohant 
However  this  be,  the  experience  was  an 
integral  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  girl's 
religious  consciousness.  The  young  are 
for  the  most  part  only  half-hearted  rebels, 
and  seem  often  to  gratify  their  wildness 
only  to  enjoy  more  intensely  the  delights 
of  submission.  So  it  was  in  this  case. 
Among  the  nuns  with  whom  the  girl  was 
brought  into  close  contact,  and  of  whom 
she  nas  left  us  masterly  sketches,  were 
women  who  tempered  religious  austerity 
with  more  lovable  qualities.  One  of  these, 
Madame  Alicia,  seems  to  have  had  a 
special  attraction  for  Aurore.  She  writes 
of  her :  — 

She  scolded  sometimes,  but  with  few  words ; 
and  these  words  were  so  just,  a  reproof  so 
well  grounded,  reproaches  so  direct,  so  clear, 
and  nevertheless  accompanied  by  a  hope  so 
encouraging,  that  one  felt  oneself  curbed,  re- 
duced, convinced  before  her,  without  being 
wounded,  humiliated,  or  chagrined.  .  .  .  One 
loved  her  all  the  more,  the  less  worthy  one 
felt  of  the  friendship  she  preserved  for  you, 
but  one  retained  the  hope  of  deserving  it 

The  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
world  and  the  sceptical  atmosphere  of  the 
chftteau,  the  daily  contact  with  sincere 
devotion  in  women  of  worthy  and  even 
noble  character,  could  not  fail  to  act  upon 
the  heart  of  the  young  rebel,  which,  like 
that  of  Marian  Evans  and  other  gifted 
children,  was  preternatural!)*  sensitive  to 
human  influence.  A  year  of  revolt  was 
enough;  she  was  now  fifteen  years  old, 
and  began  to  weary  of  its  idleness  and  its 
barren  excitements.  She  felt  that  her 
violent  love  for  her  mother  had  fatigued 
and  bruised  her.  She  had  a  quiet  venera- 
tion for  Madame  Alicia,  but  she  needed 
an  "  ardent  passion "  to  take  her  com- 
pletely out  of  herself.  So  she  found  her- 
self half  involuntarily  taking  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  the  devout,  and  occupying 
her  spare  hours  with  the  "  Lives  of  the 
Saints."  She  ridiculed  the  miracles,  but 
was  touched  and  stirred  by  the  faith,  cour- 
age, and  stoicism  of  the  confessors. 

In  the  convent  chapel  at  the  end  of  the 
choir  was  a  picture  by  Titian,  represent- 
ing Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  falling 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  an  angel.  There 
was  a  particular  moment  of  the  day  during 
the  winter  months  when  the  declining  sun 
threw  a  ray  on  the  red  drapery  of  the 
angel  and  on  the  white  arm  of  Christ  At 
this  moment  she  always  experienced  an 
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indefinable  emotion,  even  in  the  days  of 
her  diablerie.  Another  painting  in  the 
chapel,  depicting  St.  Augustine  under  the 
fig-tree,  bearing  the  words  "  Tolle,  lege  ! " 
acted  at  this  time  on  her  imagination,  and 
sent  her  to  re-peruse  the  Gospels  with 
greater  care. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  in  which 
she  had  reopened  the  New  Testament  she 
found  herself  at  nightfall  pacing  the  clois- 
ters alone,  weary  of  the  frivolities  of  her 
comrades.  She  saw  a  few  straggling  wor- 
shippers, pupils,  and  others  enter  the 
church.  Permission  was  required  for  join- 
ing in  this  evening  devotion,  but  Aurore, 
always  ready  for  an  act  of  disobedience, 
heeded  not  the  restriction  and  entered 
with  the  rest.  Her  impulse  was  half  a 
malicious  one,  for  she  wanted  to  see  what 
a  poor  hunchback  would  do  there,  and 
report  to  the  diables,  and  half  a  prompting 
of  the  nascent  religious  feeling. 

Once  in  the  church,  the  hunchback  was 
soon  forgotten.  The  scene  was  an  im- 
pressive one:  — 

The  church  was  lit  only  by  a  small  silver 
lamp,  whose  white  flame  repeated  itself  in  the 
polished  marble  of  the  pavement  as  a  star  in 
a  motionless  water.  Its  reflection  gave  off 
pale  sparks  on  the  corners  of  the  gilded 
frames,  on  the  carven  candlesticks  of  the  altar, 
and  on  the  gold  plates  of  the  tabernacle.  The 
door  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hinder  choir 
was  open  on  account  of  the  heat,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  great  windows  which  looked  on  to 
the  cemetery.  The  perfumes  of  the  honey- 
suckle and  jasmine  ran  on  the  wings  of  a 
fresh  breeze.  A  star  lost  in  the 'immensity 
was  as  if  framed  in  by  the  window,  and  seemed 
to  look  on  me  attentively.  The  birds  sang : 
it  was  a  quiet,  a  charm,  a  meditation,  a  mys- 
tery, of  which  I  had  never  had  an  idea. 

She  remained  some  time  in  a  state  of 
pure  contemplation,  *'  thinking  of  noth- 
ing." Little  by  little  the  few  worshippers 
retired.  A  single  nun  remained  kneeling 
at  the  back  of  the  choir.  Having  com- 
pleted her  devotion,  she  arose  and  stepped 
forward,  lighting  a  small  candle  at  the 
lamp  of  the  sanctuary  in  order  to  read. 
The  mysterious  form,  wrapped  in  a  long 
cloak,  resembled  ua  phantom  ready  to 
pierce  the  sepulchral  slabs  and  re-enter 
her  marble  couch."  She  too  departed, 
and  the  girl  was  left  alone :  — 

The  hour  grew  late,  the  prayer-bell  rang, 
somebody  came  and  shut  the  church.  I  had 
forgotten  everything.  I  know  not  what  passed 
within  me.  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  an 
ineffable  sweetness,  and  I  breathed  it  with  my 
mind  yet  more  than  with  my  senses.  Suddenly, 
an  indescribable  perturbation  passed  through 
my  being,  there  was  a  swimming  before  my 


eyes  as  of  a  white  glimmer  in  which  I  felt  my- 
self enveloped.  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice 
murmur  to  my  ear :  *'  Tolle,  lege  I  "  I  turned 
round,  believing  it  was  Marie  Alicia  who 
spoke  to  me.    I  was  alone. 

She  had  no  thought  of  a  miracle,  but 
recognized  at  once  that  she  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  hallucination.  She  felt  that 
faith  had  laid  hold  of  her,  as  she  had 
desired,  by  the  heart,  and  was  so  grateful 
that  a  torrent  of  tears  flooded  her  face. 
She  tried  to  pray  to  the  "  unknown  God," 
who  had  called  her  to  himself,  but  broke 
down  in  tears  and  sobs,  and  fell  crushed 
to  the  earth.  The  nun  who  had  arrived 
to  shut  the  church  heard  the  groaning  and 
weeping,  and  came  not  without  terror  to 
seek  its  cause ;  but  Aurore  managed  to 
evade  her  scrutiny  and  to  return  to  her 
cell  undiscovered. 

This  storm  of  religious  emotion  did 
not  leave  her  where  she  was.  It  had 
driven  her  into  a  new  region  far  from  her 
late  comrades,  where  she  found  herself 
floating  onwards  on  a  calm  yet  strong  cur- 
rent. It  was  characteristic  of  the  girl  that 
she  made  no  secret  of  her  conversion  and 
cared  not  a  straw  for  the  jeers  of  the 
diables.  In  truth,  however  they  did  not 
jeer.  She  had  been  the  leader  in  revolt 
and  had  been  christened  "  Madcap  "  by 
the  nuns,  and  her  return  from  the  rebels' 
camp  did  much  to  tone  down  their  almost 
savage  violence,  and  indeed  in  time  to 
half  efface  the  old  sharp  divisions  of  class 
among  the  pupils. 

The  history  of  the  following  and  last 
year  of  the  convent  life  shows  us  Aurore 
gradually  feeling  her  way  to  a  less  intoxi- 
cating and  more  manageable  form  of  reli- 
gious sentiment.  At  first  the  ardor  of  the 
girl  carried  her  to  the  point  of  deciding  to 
be  a  nun,  and  she  actually  began  to  help 
one  of  the  menial  sisters  in  the  drudgeries 
of  the  place.  But  such  zeal  naturally 
alarmed  the  authorities,  who,  if  they  were 
themselves  nuns,  knew  well  enough  that 
it  would  never  do  to  incur  the  suspicion 
of  having  proselytized  the  granddaughter 
of  Madame  Dupin.  So  Madame  Alicia, 
to  whom  she  confided  her  wish  to  take  the 
veil,  threw  a  judicious  drop  of  cold  water 
on  her  longings.  A  similar  worldly  wis* 
dom  was  displayed  by  the  Abbe*  de  Pre*- 
mord,  the  girl's  confessor,  who  recognized 
in  her  exaggerated  accounts  of  wrong- 
doing a  nervous  disorder,  and  counselled, 
in  place  of  penance,  plenty  of  activity  and 
amusement.  And  so  the  feverish  agita- 
tion and  the  morbid  longing  for  the  life  of 
a  recluse  passed,  and  Aurore  became 
again,  if  not  exactly  a  harum-scarum  "  torn- 
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boy,"  at  least  a  bright,  companionable 
girl. 

Perhaps  this  return  to  a  comparatively 
orthodox  faith,  in  half-conscious  submis- 
sion to  the  influence  of  the  convent,  is 
hardly  less  memorable  than  the  invention 
of  the  Corambe*  cult.  What  possibilities 
of  religious  emotion,  one  reflects,  must 
have  existed  in  a  girl  who,  after  having 
been  so  effectively  drilled  in  the  Voltair- 
ean  scorn,  could  experience  an  intense  joy 
in  that  act  of  self-prostration  in  the  con- 
vent church !  And  on  the  heels  of  this 
reflection  comes  another:  How  might  it 
have  fared  with  Aurore  if  there  had  been 
no  grandmother  to  instil  the  pride  of  scep- 
ticism at  that  decisive  moment  in  her  de- 
velopment? If  she  had  then  fallen  into 
the  hands,  say,  of  Madame  Alicia,  is  it 
not  conceivable  that  we  might  have  had, 
instead  of  the  errant  romancer,  a  female 
St.  Bernard,  or  a  second  Sister  Dora? 
And  yet  there  are  who  seem  to  say  that 
genius  ever  hies  straight  along  its,  one 
path  of  achievement,  taking  nothing  of  its 
direction  or  of  its  velocity  from  its  life 
circumstances.  James  Sully. 


From  Templo  Bar. 
MAURICE  DE  SAXE. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  year  1695,  a 
strange  story  began  to  circulate  among  the 
different  courts  of  Germany.  Sophia- 
Dorothea,  wife  of  the  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover,  had  been  suddenly  arrested  at 
her  husband's  order  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
the  fortress  of  Ahlden.  In  addition  to 
this,  Count  Philip  von  Kdnigsmarck,  the 
princess's  reputed  lover,  who  had  been 
staying  in  Hanover  when  her  arrest  took 

f)lace,  had  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
atter  had  been  a  well-known  figure  in 
German  society,  and  his  mysterious  fate 
gave  rise  to  much  speculation.  It  seemed, 
however,  as  if  the  question  would  remain 
unanswered;  for  the  court  of  Hanover, 
which  alone  could  speak  as  one  having 
authority,  maintained  an  obstinate  silence. 
The  gallant  Philip,  who  had  possessed  a 
double  portion  of  the  traditional  reckless- 
ness and  violence  of  his  race,  had  not  been 
without  his  detractors ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  sober-minded  people 
congratulated  themselves  on  his  disap- 
pearance from  the  haunts  of  men.  But 
there  was  one  person  who  was  determined 
to  solve  the  mystery ;  this  was  his  sister 
Aurora.  She  remembered  that  a 
brother's  friends  had  been  tha 


prince,  Augustus,  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
The  young  Countess  Aurora  therefore  be- 
took herself  to  Dresden  to  enlist  his  sym- 
pathies in  her  behalf.  Augustus  readily 
complied.  His  despatches  to  Hanover 
soon  grew  so  peremptory  that  it  seemed 
not  improbable  that  hostilities  would  en- 
sue between  the  two  courts.  The  electoral 
prince  of  Hanover,  however,  still  declined 
to  return  a  definite  answer  as  to  the  fate  of 
Count  Philip.  As  Mr.  Stepney,  the  En- 
glish ambassador  at  Dresden  put  it,  Prince 
George  replied  like  Cain :  •*  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  ?  "  But  though  Aurora's 
mission  in  tWs  respect  was  unsuccessful, 
it  produced  very  grave  results  in  another 
way.  Aurora  von  Kdnigsmarck  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  time ; 
and  her  personal  graces  were  heightened 
by  the  possession  of  extraordinary  intel- 
lectual abilities.  Augustus  speedily  be- 
came fascinated  by  his  lovely  visitor,  and 
before  long  laid  himself  at  her  feet.  At 
that  time  there  was  nothing  degrading 
attached  to  the  character  of  a  prince's 
mistress.  It  was  a  position  rather  to  be 
sought  after  by  a  cultured  and  ambitious 
woman  who  wished  to  take  a  part  in  poli- 
tics and  diplomacy.  It  was  more  than 
probable  that  Augustus,  in  addition  to  his 
present  dignities,  would  be  elected  king  of 
Poland  on  the  death  of  the  then  monarch, 
John  Sobieski.  He  would  thus  become 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  northern 
Europe.  After  a  very  slight  resistance, 
the  Countess  Aurora  accepted  his  pro- 
posals. For  a  space  she  enjoyed  all  the 
splendors  which  an  extravagant  and  infat- 
uated lover  could  lavish  on  her ;  and  on 
October  28th,  1696,  at  Goslar,  she  gave 
birth  to  a  child  who  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Maurice.  Such,  briefly,  were  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  great 
French  marshal's  appearance  on  the  stage 
of  life.  ^ 

The  little  Maurice,  for  whose  education 
his  father  liberally  provided,  passed  his 
childhood  partly  in  Germany,  partly  in 
Poland.  When  he  reached  his  twelfth 
year,  Augustus,  who  had  been  elected 
King  of  Poland  in  1697,  resolved  to  give 
him  a  commission  in  the  Saxon  army. 
The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
then  in  progress ;  Saxony  had  joined  the 
league  against  France,  and  Maurice's  first 
efforts  were  thus  made  against  the  troops 
he  was  destined  in  after  years  to  lead  so 
frequently  to  victory.  The  following  is 
the  marshal'  "  account  of  his 

entry  into  t'  arms  :  — 

"  On  Jam  tint  Schulen- 

-  came  told  me,  in 
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the  king's  name,  that  his  Majesty  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  I  was  to  be  a  sol- 
dier, for  which  I  ought  to  thank  him  very 
much,  and  that  we  were  to  go  to  court  the 
next  morning.  I  was  wild  with  joy,  chiefly 
because  I  thought  that  now  I  should  not 
have  a  tutor  any  more.  Schulenburg  had 
had  a  uniform  made  for  me ;  I  put  it  on, 
and  also  equipped  myself  with  a  broad 
leather  belt,  to  which  was  fastened  a  long 
sword.  A  pair  of  jack-boots  completed 
my  array,  and  I  was  then  conducted  to 
court  to  kiss  hands.  The  king  asked 
about,  my  knowledge  of  geometry  and  my 
skill  in  drawing.  'All  the  plans  sent  to 
me,'  said  he  to  Schulenburg,  'must  be 
drawn  up  by  his  own  hand.'  He  added, 
4  You  must  shake  him  up  pretty  roughly ; 
that  will  harden  him.  As  a  beginning, 
you  will  make  him  do  the  whole  march  to 
Flanders  on  foot.'  This  was  not  at  all  to 
my  taste ;  I  had  much  rather  have  been 
put  in  the  cavalry,  and  I  ventured  to  make 
a  suggestion  to  that  effect;  but  I  was 
roughly  refused.  The  king,  moreover, 
said  to  Schulenburg,  •  You  must  allow  no 
one  to  carry  his  arms  —  his  shoulders  are 
quite  broad  enough  for  him  to  carry  them 
himself.  And,  above  all,  don't  let  him 
pay  anybody  to  mount  guard  for  him,  un- 
less he  is  seriously  ill.'  I  was  astonished 
that  the  king,  usually  so  kind,  should  talk 
to-day  like  an  Arab  slave-driver;  but, 
when  I  remembered  that  now  I  should  not 
have  a  tutor  any  more,  I  forgot  all  my 
troubles  and  felt  the  happiest  of  men." 

The  king  was  resolved  to  make  Maurice 
go  in  for  soldiering  in  earnest,  and  the 
young  gentleman  found  his  first  experi- 
ences of  military  glory  very  trying.  His 
feet  became  covered  with  blisters,  and 
the  heavy  pike  scarred  his  shoulder  with 
bruises.  Moreover,  and  this  must  have 
been  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  he  still  had 
a  tutor,  cunningly  disguised  under  the 
name  of  gentilhommey  who  —  there  must 
have  been  much  significance  in  this  —  was 
the  brother  of  his  old  tutor,  M.  Destgte. 
Maurice,  with  the  Saxon  detachment, 
reached  the  seat  of  war  early  in  1709,  and 
took  his  place  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Eugene.  He  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1700  and  1 710,  and  by  his 
earnestness  and  activity  succeeded  in  at- 
tracting the  personal  notice  of  the  great 
Austrian  general.  When  the  army  went 
into  winter  quarters,  Maurice  resumed  his 
studies.  A  rigorous  code  of  instructions 
was  drawn  up  for  his  benefit ;  but  he  must 
have  displayed  as  much  strategic  ability 
in  evading  the  designs  of  his  pedagogue 
as  be  subsequently  showed  in  his  cam- 
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paigns  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
To  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  barely  able 
to  spell  a  single  word  correctly. 

In  1 71 1  he  returned  home,  and  the  king 
soon  after  issued  an  edict  creating  him 
Count  of  Saxony,  and  settling  on  him  a 
pension  of  one  thousand  crowns  a  year. 
In  1 71 2  he  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
siege  of  Stralsund,  where  Charles  XII. 
had  entrenched  himself  against  the  united 
armies  of  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Denmark. 
So  eminently  did  Maurice  distinguish 
himself  in  one  of  the  assaults  on  the  city 
that  early  in  1713  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers. 

Maurice  de  Saxe  was  now  in  his  seven- 
teenth year.  The  youth,  tall  and  strong 
for  his  age,  was  a  true  Kdnigsmarck.  He 
loved  the  fatigues  and  excitement  of  war, 
and  early  gave  tokens  that  he  possessed 
the  ability  to  plan  as  well  as  to  carry  out 
great  enterprises.  Unfortunately,  as  fre- 
quently happens  with  characters  of  this 
kind,  to  him  inactivity  meant  ruin.  The 
licentiousness  and  brutality  which  made 
the  father  infamous  throughout  Europe 
"did  not  fail  to  reproduce  themselves  in  the 
son.  In  times  of  peace  they  shone  forth 
with  baleful  lustre.  The  young  count, 
scarcely  come  to  man's  estate,  began  to 
gain  an  unenviable  reputation  for  all  kinds 
of  profligacy.  His  mother,  who  now  held 
the  post  of  Abbess  of  Quedlimburg,  was 
quite  unable  to  supply  her  son's  inordinate 
extravagance.  She  began  to  send  con- 
stant appeals  to  the  king  to  do  something 
for  him.  Augustus  needed  every  thaler 
in  the  treasury  for  the  crowd  of  harpies 
who  filled  his  palace.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  was  then  residing  at  the  court 
of  Dresden,  under  the  monarch's  own 
paternal  eye,  a  wealthy  young  heiress 
named  Joanna  Victoria  von  Loeben.  To 
her,  therefore,  young  Maurice  was  di- 
rected to  pay  his  court.  His  father 
assisted  him   by  carefully  sounding  his 

f)raises  in  the  young  lady's  ear,  and  before 
ong  a  marriage  was  arranged  between  the 
two.  It  took  place  on  March  12th,  1714. 
The  results  of  the  union  were  miserable 
in  the  extreme.  The  husband  never  pre- 
tended to  show  any  affection  towards  his 
wife.  No  sooner  had  he  got  her  revenues 
into  his  hands  than  he  began  to  squander 
them  with  a  prodigality  that  put  all  his 
former  extravagances  into  the  shade.  By 
the  year  1718  his  creditors  were  compelled 
to  seize  his  wife's  revenues  to  satisfy  their 
claims.  The  young  Countess  Joanna  was 
reduced  to  such  distress  that,  to  escape 
actual  want,  she  was  driven  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum with  her  mother-in-law  at  Quedlim- 
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burg.  But  the  latter  was  too  food  of  her 
scapegrace  son  to  believe  much  against 
him.  After  a  short  residence  at  Quedlim- 
burg,  Joanna  quarrelled  with  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  retired  to  one  of  her  country 
houses.  From  this  place  she  wrote  a  pa- 
thetic letter  to  the  king,  asking  his  aid; 
but  at  the  same  time  imploring  him  not  to 
let  her  husband,  of  whose  violence  she  was 
in  abject  terror,  know  of  her  application. 
It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  the  mis- 
erable dispute  that  ensued.  Joanna  con- 
tinued to  implore  the  king's  protection. 
The  Countess  Aurora,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  to  him  to  the  effect  that  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law was  a  woman  of  the  most  aban- 
doned character,  and  was  even  then  living 
on  her  estate  of  Schdnbrunn  with  a  lover. 
The  charge,  for  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  foundation,  was  indignantly  de- 
nied. At  last  Maurice  resolved  to  end 
the  whole  dispute  in  a  summary  way.  He 
wrote  to  his  wife  to  say  that  if  she  wanted 
a  divorce,  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
take  all  the  blame  on  himself.  The  count- 
ess yielded,  and  her  husband  kept  his 
promise  to  the  letter.  The  countess  sent 
in  a  formal  petition  to  the  Lutheran  Con- 
sistory praying  for  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band. On  March  26th,  1721,  both  parties 
appeared  before  the  court.  Joauna  accused 
her  husband  of  adultery,  and  added  that 
his  extravagance  had  crippled  her  once 
large  fortune.  The  president  asked  Mau- 
rice what  he  had  to  say  in  answer. 

"  Absolutely  nothing,"  responded  the 
young  count 

The  president,  rather  surprised,  re- 
peated his  question ;  was  there  no  special 
animosity  on  the  part  of  the  countess  ? 

"No,  replied  Maurice ;  "it  is  true  our 
mutual  affection  has  never  been  very 
strong;  but  the  countess  has  not  exag- 
gerated—  ber  statements  are  perfectly 
correct." 

After  this  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
president  but  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
divorce.  As  a  minister  of  God,  however, 
he  thought  he  might  improve  the  occa- 
sion by  adding  a  few  words  of  reproof  to 
so  hardened  a  criminal.  But  the  count 
stopped  him  at  once. 

"  Your  reverence,"  said  he,  "  I  know 
quite  well  what  you  are  going  to  say ;  we 
are  every  one  of  us  grievous  sinners." 

And  with  these  words  he  strode  out  of 
the  building.  Not  content  with  this  dis- 
graceful piece  of  conduct,  Maurice  sub- 
sequently wrote  a  letter  to  his  father,  in 
which  he  described  the  whole  affair  with 
much  zest,  and  took  great  credit  to  him- 
self for  his  insolence  to  the  president. 


The  young  countess  subsequently  married 
again,  and  was  very  happy  with  her  second 
husband.  The  Comte  de  Saxe,  however, 
never  re-entered  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  once  ventured  to 
rally  him  on  his  aversion  to  marriage,  on 
which  he  answered,  with  characteristic 
rudeness,  that  he  had  never  met  a  man  of 
whom  he  would  like  to  be  the  father,  or  a 
woman  of  whom  he  would  care  to  be  the 
spouse. 

With  his  divorce,  Maurice's  career  in 
Saxony  came  to  an  end.  His  father  had 
had  enough  of  bim,  and  suggested  that  he 
should  seek  a  military  career  in  the  ser- 
vice of  a  foreign  State.  The  French  ser- 
vice was  at  that  time  the  most  suitable  for 
an  adventurous  young  soldier.  Several 
members  of  the  Kdnigsmarck  family, 
moreover,  bad  held  commissions  in  it. 
To  France,  therefore,  Maurice  de  Saxe 
resolved  to  go.  His  first  application  was 
successful,  and  he  soon  received  the  rank 
of  martchaldt-camp  in  the  French  army, 
the  pay  attached  to  this  being  ten  thou- 
sand livres  a  year.  This,  however,  only 
gave  him  the  position  of  a  general  officer. 
He  therefore  persuaded  his  father  to  buy 
him,  in  addition,  the  colonelcy  of  a  regi- 
ment. To  provide  money  for  this,  Au- 
gustus, whose  funds  were  fearfully  low, 
had  to  sell  one  of  the  crown  domains. 
But  probably  he  did  not  grudge  the  sac- 
rifice which  would  enable  him  to  set  rid 
of  so  troublesome  a  member  of  his  family. 
Aurora  von  Kdnigsmarck  died  at  Qued- 
limburg  in  1728.  The  ambitious  hopes, 
which  had  actuated  her  in  her  first  con- 
nection with  Augustus,  were  disappointed. 
No  sooner  had  her  child  been  born  than 
her  royal  lover  deserted  her  for  a  rival, 
and  her  latter  years  were  spent  in  poverty 
and  humiliation. 

Maurice  de  Saxe  entered  the  French 
service  in  1721 ;  but  he  had  to  wait  twenty 
years  for  an  opportunity  of  gaining  dis- 
tinction. An  extraordinary  expedition  he 
made  to  Courland  in  1725,  in  hopes  of 
gaining  the  ducal  crown  of  that  province, 
resulted  in  a  fiasco.  The  war  of  1 733,  in 
which  he  held  a  command,  ended  too  soon 
to  give  him  a  chance  of  exhibiting  his 
talents.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
long  period,  therefore,  the  Comte  de  Saxe, 
as  he  was  usually  styled,  was  compelled 
to  console  himself  with  the  pleasures  of 
society.  His  striking  figure,  his  viva- 
cious manners,  and  the  great  reputation 
acquired  from  bis  wild  adventures  in 
northern  Europe,  made  him  everywhere  a 
man  of  mark.  All  contemporary  writers 
speak  with  enthusiasm  of  his  personal  ap- 
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pearaoce.  Six  feet  in  height,  Maurice  de 
Saxe  was  of  a  muscular  and  well-propor- 
tioned frame.  His  features  were  well 
though  roughly  cut,  and  aquiline  in  charac- 
ter ;  the  eyes  blue,  the  brows  thick,  black, 
and  strongly  arched;  his  expression  was 
bold  and  determined;  his  glance,  keen 
and  swift,  seemed  designed  by  nature  to 
electrify  the  souls  of  men,  and  win  the 
hearts  of  women.  As  the  Due  de  Luynes 
eloquently  says  of  him  :  "  On  disait  avec 
raison  qu'il  ressemblait  a  l'ide*e  que  nous 
faisons  du  dieu  Mars.  Les  paiens  en 
effet  auraient  pu  prendre  ce  model e  pour 
le  dieu  de  leurs  arme*es."  One  can  well 
understand  how  the  beautiful  and  gifted 
woman  whose  fate  has  formed  a  theme 
for  the  well-known  play  by  Scribe  and 
Legouve*,  gave  herself  to  him  so  unreserv- 
edly. But  though  the  Comte  de  Saxe 
revelled  to  the  full  in  all  the  dissipations 
of  the  French  court,  he  in  no  way  neg- 
lected the  studies  and  exercises  necessary 
for  one  who  wished  to  achieve  fame  in 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  mastered  the 
standard  works  on  military  science;  he 
paid  unusual  attention  to  the  equipment 
and  drill  of  his  regiment ;  and  when  re- 
covering from  an  illness  he  wrote  a  short 
but  curiously  interesting  treatise  on  the 
art  of  war,  entitled  "Mes  Reveries." 

At  last  his  opportunity  came.  On  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  Charles  VI.,  in  1740, 
a  league  was  formed  by  the  chief  conti- 
nental powers  against  his  daughter  and 
heiress,  Maria  Theresa.  The  spirits  of 
Maurice  de  Saxe  rose  within  him  at  the 
gathering  of  the  eagles.  He  was  not  dis- 
appointed. In  August,  1 741,  he  received 
an  important  command  in  the  French 
array  which  was  sent  to  assist  the  elector 
of  Bavaria.  So  eminently  did  the  Comte 
de  Saxe  distinguish  himself  during  the 
next  three  years,  that  in  1744  Louis  XV. 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  marshal  of 
France,  and  gave  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  French  armies.  The  story 
of  the  three  great  campaigns  that  followed 
has  been  too  well  and  too  often  told  by 
the  most  eminent  historians  to  need  more 
than  a  brief  recapitulation.  In  1745  tne 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  defeated  at 
Fontenoy,  and  the  French  army  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  line  of  fortresses  that, 
like  a  grim  row  of  mighty  sentinels,  barred 
the  way  to  the  rich  valley  of  the  Scheldt. 
In  1746  Brussels  and  Antwerp  were  taken, 
and  the  Austrians,  under  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  defeated  at  Raucoux.  In 
1747  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  hoping  to 
retrieve  the  laurels  of  Fontenoy,  was 
beaten  at  Lawfeldt,  and  all  the  Austrian 


Netherlands  except  Maestri cht  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  French.  The  fall  of  the 
latter  fortress  was  only  hindered  by  the 
early  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  brilliant  successes  gained  for  the 
French  arms  by  Marshal  Saxe  aroused  the 
most  intense  enthusiasm  in  a  country 
which  still  smarted  under  the  defeats  of 
Blenheim  and  Oudenarde,  of  Ramilies 
and  Turin.  When  the  marshal  came  to 
Paris  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  and  the 
capture  of  Brussels,  he  was  received  with 
the  wildest  demonstrations  of  delight  At 
Versailles  the  king  stepped  from  his 
throne  to  embrace  him  before  the  assem- 
bled court ;  at  the  opera  he  was  publicly 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurel  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  house.  Voltaire  celebrated 
the  occasion  with  a  triumphant  ode  of 
victory.  Nor  were  the  marshal's  solid 
rewards  to  be  despised.  The  king  gave 
him  the  magnificent  castle  and  domain  of 
Chambord,  an  annual  pension  of  forty 
thousand  livres,  and  the  governorship  of 
Alsace,  a  post  worth  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  livres  a  year.  After 
Raucoux,  six  of  the  cannon  taken  in  the 
battle  were  placed  in  front  of  the  grand 
entrance  of  Chambord.  The  king  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  "  mare'chal-ge'ne*- 
ral  des  camps  et  des  armies  du  roi  "  —  a 
dignity  borne  previously  by  none  save  the 
great  Turenne  —  and  in  all  public  and 
private  documents  he  addressed  him  as 
"  mon  cousin." 

From  professional  military  critics  Mar- 
shal Saxe  won  the  highest  praise.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  spoke  of  him  as  a  model 
whom  all  soldiers  should  copy.  The  great 
French  marshal's  system  had  been  me- 
thodical to  the  last  degree ;  yet  no  one 
could  deny  the  completeness  of  its  suc- 
cess. His  advances  might  be  slow;  but 
they  were  sure.  No  point  once  occu- 
pied by  the  French  army  had  been  ever 
retaken  by  the  enemy ;  each  acquisition 
had  been  used  as  a  stepping-stone  to  fur- 
ther conquests.  Three  mighty  efforts  had 
been  made  to  check  his  progress  by  means 
of  a  pitched  battle  ;  each  had  resulted  in 
a  defeat  for  his  opponents.  None  of  his 
victories  had  been  followed  up  as  vigor- 
ously as  they  might  have  been ;  yet  by  the 
end  of  1747  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
excepting  the  border  fortress  of  Maes- 
tri cht,  were  as  fully  in  the  possession  of 
France  as  Artois  or  Champagne. 

A  serious  objection  has  been  brought 
against  the  claim  of  Marshal  Saxe  to  the 
title  of  a  great  strategist,  which  demands 
a  brief  examination.     His  exclusive  re- 
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striction  of  military  operations  to  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  has  been  declared  a 
mistake.  It  would  have  been  far  wiser  to 
have  merely  kept  a  small  defensive  force 
on  the  north-east  frontier  of  France,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  French  army,  crossing  the 
Rhine,  should  have  pushed  on  towards 
Vienna  by  the  valley  of  the  upper  Dan- 
ube. Such  a  movement,  combined  with  a 
descent  of  the  Prussians  upon  Vienna 
from  the  north,  would,  it  is  maintained, 
have  ended  the  war  two  years  earlier. 
The  marshal,  when  this  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  always  declared  that  an  advance 
across  the  Netherlands  was  the  best  way 
to  get  peace,  as  this  would  frighten  the 
Dutch  and  English  allies  of  the  empress- 
queen  into  submission.  But,  if  this  was 
the  case,  why  then  did  he  carry  out  the 
conquest  of  the  Netherlands  with  such 
unnecessary  care?  Why,  after  having 
captured  the  first  line  of  fortresses,  did 
he  not  boldly  advance  against  the  Dutch 
frontier  in  the  spring  of  1746.  That  Mar- 
shal Saxe  spent  far  too  much  time  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  cannot  there- 
fore be  denied.  What  then  was  his  reason 
for  doing  so?  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
in  the  view  he  took  of  the  whole  object  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  War.  That  con- 
test had  been  started  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  depriving  Maria  Theresa  of  a 
large  portion  of  her  dominions.  Prussia 
had  occupied  and  kept  Silesia.  The  king 
of  Sardinia  had  secured  a  slice  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Lombardy.  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  therefore,  held  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  France  to  acquire  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  for  herself.  Hence  the  ex- 
traordinary care  he  took  in  completing  the 
conquest  of  those  provinces.  This  view 
of  tne  war,  moreover,  coincided  exactly 
with  his  own  ambition.  It  would  be  a 
magnificent  feat  to  present  his  adopted 
country  with  so  fair  a  gift.  To  have  given 
the  Netherlands  to  France  would  be  to 
set  up  a  monument  of  his  fame  more  en- 
during than  stone  or  brass.  Nothing 
proves  this  so  conclusively  as  his  ex- 
traordinary fury  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  when  the  conquered  provinces 
were  restored  by  Louis  XV.  The  letter 
he  wrote  on  this  occasion  to  the  Comte  de 
Maurepas  is  so  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  characteristic,  that  a  short 
extract  from  it  may  perhaps  be  excused. 
He  says :  — 

"  I  am  not  of  much  consequence  in  polit- 
ical matters,  and  if  ever  my  military  duties 
compel  me  to  speak  of  them,  I  do  not 
expect  people  to  regard  my  opinions  as 
very  valuable.     What  I  know  and  have  to 
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tell  you,  is  that  the  enemy,  however  strong 
they  may  be,  will  find  it  impossible  to 
force  an  entry  into  these  provinces  (the 
Austrian  Netherlands).  I  am  furious  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  surrender  them. 
They  form  a  splendid  acquisition,  and  we 
shall  repent  of  our  folly  as  soon  as  we 
have  forgotten  our  present  need  for  peace. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  making  a  bad 
bargain  in  going  through  a  few  more  hard- 
ships in  order  to  retain  an  acquisition  like 
this,  which  will  give  us  magnificent  ports, 
millions  of  men,  an  impregnable  barrier  of 
fortresses  against  our  foes,  and  very  little 
trouble  to  protect.  That  is  my  opinion. 
I  know  nothing  about  your  infernal '  rea- 
sons of  state.'  I  see  that  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  seized  on  Silesia,  has  kept 
that,  and  I  want  us  to  do  the  same.  I 
protest  that  I  have  no  wish  to  interrupt 
your  negotiations,  but,  until  reason  points 
to  the  contrary,  let  us  give  back  nothing, 
or  else  very  little  of  what  we  have  won." 

The  writings  of  the  time  contain  count- 
less notices  of  the  marshal's  minor  charac- 
teristics as  a  soldier.  At  this  time,  sieges 
were  far  more  frequent  than  battles. 
Armies  were  thus  often  kept  in  inactivity 
for  months  at  a  time.  During  these 
periods  Marshal  Saxe  exerted  himself  to 
relieve  the  ennui  of  the  soldiers.  He 
established  a  theatre  in  the  camp,  which 
gave  amusing  performances  every  even- 
ing. Sometimes  the  orders  for  the  army's 
movements  during  the  next  day  were  an- 
nounced by  the  actors  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  play.  Unlike  the  generals  of  the 
time,  Marshal  Saxe  was  very  careful  of 
the  lives  of  his  soldiers.  When  a  member 
of  his  staff  suggested  an  experimental 
attack  on  one  of  the  enemy's  outposts 
which  would  only  cost  a  dozen  privates, 
the  marshal  answered  that  he  would  read- 
ily give  the  order  if  it  would  only  cost  a 
dozen  generals.  The  only  exception  to 
this  was  at  the  battle  of  Lawfeldt  On 
this  occasion,  the  marshal,  anxious  to  per- 
form a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  before  his 
sovereign,  sent  his  columns  to  the  attack 
without  taking  into  account  the  enormous 
strength  of  the  enemy's  position.  Mar- 
shal Saxe  always  strenuously  opposed  a 
cruel  custom  of  the  time,  which  consisted 
in  burning  the  suburbs  of  a  town  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  lest  it  should 
afford  them  cover.  He  thus  saved  the 
houses  and  plantations  in  the  outskirts  of 
Brussels  in  1746. 

As  regards  personal  bravery,  the  Comte 
de  Saxe  during  his  early  years  constantly 
exposed  himself  so  rashly  as  to  incur  the 
censure  of  his  superiors    In  the  year  1716, 
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for  instance,  he  was  fighting  under  his 
father's  orders  against  the  Swedes  in  Po- 
land. One  day,  while  drinking  with  some 
officers  in  an  inn  at  Krosniec,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  arrival  of  several  hundred 
hostile  cavalry.  Maurice's  little  party, 
servants  included,  only  numbered  twenty 
men ;  but  he  at  once  fortified  the  inn  build- 
ings, and  made  such  a  desperate  resistance 
against  the  enemy,  that,  after  having  beset 
the  place  for  five  hours,  they  retired  to 
fetch  some  artillery.  They  left  some 
troopers  behind  to  watch  the  place.  The 
Comte  de  Saxe  had  lost  three  men  and 
was  himself  wounded  in  the  thigh.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  retired,  than  he  and  his  "heroic 
remnant "  sallied  forth,  cut  down  the  hos- 
tile sentinels,  and,  mounting  their  own 
horses,  galloped  off  in  safety.  Marshal 
Saxe  retained  his  love  of  danger  all  his 
life.  Even  when  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  army  at  Raucoux,  he  was 
blamed  by  the  king  for  having  exposed 
himself  like  a  common  soldier.  On  no 
occasion  did  his  indomitable  strength  of 
will  shine  out  so  conspicuously  as  at  Fon- 
tenoy.  A  few  days  before  the  battle  he 
had  undergone  the  operation  of  being 
tapped  for  the  dropsy.  He  was  in  frightful 
pain,  and  had  to  keep  a  leaden  bullet  in 
his  mouth  to  moderate  his  intolerable 
thirst.  Yet  he  conducted  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  conflict  from  a  litter. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  more  popular  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  than  with 
the  officers,  and  the  Due  de  Luynes  hints 
that  he  ruled  more  by  fear  than  by  love. 
Many  of  the  officers,  however,  were  his 
political  enemies,  and  were  constantly  in- 
triguing against  him  at  court.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  made  him  unusually  severe 
at  times.  The  Comte  de  Clermont,  for 
instance,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  for  a  harm- 
less jest  on  the  marshal's  amorous  procliv- 
ities, was  degraded  from  bis  post  of 
general  of  division.  He  was  reinstated  on 
making  submission,  for  the  marshal  never 
bore  malice.  Officers  who  remained  loyal 
to  him,  such  as  the  Marquis  de  Valfons, 
his  favorite  aide-de-camp,  always  found 
him  a  most  indulgent  master. 

With  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748,  Maurice  de  Saxe  returned  to  France. 
The  surrender  of  the  Netherlands,  won 
with  so  much  care  and  toil,  had  been  a 
terrible  blow.  But  his  fame  filled  Eu- 
rope. And  in  the  splendor  and  stateliness 
of  his  life  at  Chambord,  he  could  find 
some  compensation  for  the  departed  glo- 
ries of  active  war.  His  regiment  of 
Uhlans  was  quartered  in  barracks  built 


for  them  in  the  park,  and  exercised  daily 
under  his  own  eye.  No  other  nobleman 
in  France,  not  even  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
enjoyed  such  a  privilege.  The  banquet- 
ing  hall  of  the  ch&teau  was  hung  with  cap- 
tured standards.  Armed  sentinels  stood 
at  the  doors  of  the  marshal's  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  he  was  constantly  attended, 
like  the  commander  of  an  army  at  the  seat 
of  war,  by  aides-de-camp  and  equerries. 
The  stables  contained  four  hundred  horses 
for  the  use  of  himself,  his  guests,  and  his 
personal  attendants.  Noblemen  of  rank, 
great  ladies,  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  men 
of  letters  of  world-wide  repute,  thronged 
to  share  in  his  magnificent  hospitality. 
Hunting  parties,  open-air/?/*;,  balls,  took 

Clace  every  day,  and  in  a  private  theatre 
uilt  in  the  keep  of  the  ch&teau,  the  best 
companies  from  Paris  gave  frequent  rep- 
resentations. Like  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan 
at  Saverne,  the  master  of  Chambord  was 
far  the  most  prominent  figure  among  the 
brilliant  crowd.  His  lofty  stature  and 
noble  bearing  seemed  to  render  him  a  ver- 
itable king  of  men.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
bis  love  of  pomp,  for  an  old  comrade  the 
marshal's  welcome  never  lost  its  hearti- 
ness or  his  hand  its  warmth.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Valfons  relates  that  when  he 
visited  Chambord,  the  marshal  in  person 
came  every  evening  to  his  room  to  talk 
over  their  past  adventures  by  flood  and 
field  at  his  bedside. 

A  constant  craving  for  adventure,  a 
never  satisfied  ambition  for  success  in 
untried  spheres,  had  been  a  peculiarity  of 
all  the  Kdnigsmarcks.  The  son  of  Aurora 
possessed  this  characteristic  of  the  family 
in  full.  With  the  consciousness  of  royal 
blood  in  his  veins,  moreover,  Maurice  de 
Saxe  never  ceased  to  long  for  a  kingdom 
of  his  own.  During  the  early  years  of  his 
residence  in  France,  he  had  left  the  arms 
of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  to  seek  a  prob- 
lematic crown  in  Courland.  Even  when 
surrounded  by  the  splendors  of  Chambord, 
hopes  of  more  real  empire  never  left  bim. 
On  one  occasion  he  asked  the  king  for  the 
sovereignty  of  Madagascar,  which  he  en- 
gaged to  people  with  German  colonists. 
This  was  declined,  owing  to  the  great  ex- 
pense it  would  involve.  He  then  offered 
to  hold  the  island  of  Tobago  as  a  tributary 
dependency  of  the  French  crown.  When 
this  project  fell  to  the  ground  he  made 
inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting 
himself  made  king  of  Corsica,  through,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  some  arrangement  with 
its  then  lords,  the  Genoese.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  these  projects,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  colonies,  were  chimerical* 
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In  justice  to  Marshal  Saxe,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  colonial 
quarrel  between  England  and  France,  des- 
tined to  end  in  the  loss  of  America  by  the 
latter,  was  then  beginning.  Had  Louis 
XV.  taken  a  little  more  interest  in  colonial 
affairs,  the  French  flag  might  still  be  fly- 
ing over  the  battlements  of  Quebec. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the 
evil  effects  of  continued  inaction  in  call- 
ing into  play  the  darker  sides  of  Maurice's 
character.  This  period  of  his  life  is  not 
without  its  stains.  In  the  year  1748,  Mar- 
shal Saxe  bad  taken  under  his  protection 
a  singer  at  the  opera  called  Marie  Rin- 
teau,  her  stage  name  being  Mile.  Verrieres. 
She  was  a  very  young  girl  of  extraordi- 
nary loveliness,  delicacy,  and  grace.  In 
the  autumn  of  1 748  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter  who  was  christened  Aurora.  The 
marshal  seems  to  have  broken  off  his  in- 
timacy with  her  for  some  time  after  this 
event.  Believing  that  she  was  actually 
abandoned,  Marie  devised  a  curious  plan 
to  bring  back  her  errant  lover.  The  mar- 
shal was  then  travelling  in  Germany. 
••  Suppose,"  thought  she,  "  that  on  his  re- 
turn he  were  to  find  the  simple  and  timid 
chorus-singer  grown  into  a  brilliant  ac- 
tress, able  not  only  to  inflame  by  her 
beauty,  but  to  enthrall  by  her  talents; 
would  not  this  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
back  the  wanderer  to  her  feet  ?  "  She  at 
once  put  her  scheme  into  execution. 

The  young  dramatic  poet,  Marmontel, 
who  was  then  in  Paris,  occasionally  gave 
lessons  in  declamation  to  theatrical  aspi- 
rants. Mile.  Verrieres  obtained  an  intro- 
duction to  him,  and  under  his  fostering 
care  made  great  progress.  Now  comes 
the  curious  part  of  the  story.  Marmontel 
did  not  enjoy  the  reputation  of  a  Joseph. 
Some  time  before  this  he  had  entered  into 
a  liaison  with  a  cast-off  favorite  of  the 
marshal's,  an  actress  named  Mile.  Navarre. 
The  Comte  de  Saxe,  who  had  not  yet  in- 
tended to  abandon  Marie  Rinteau,  soon 
heard  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  paying 
daily  visits  to  Marmontel.  He  at  once 
concluded  that  she  had  deserted  bim  for 
the  enterprising  young  poet,  and  fell  into 
a  paroxysm  of  rage.  He  stopped  payment 
of  the  annual  sum  he  had  previously  al- 
lowed her,  took  a  solemn  oath  never  to  set 
eves  on  her  again,  and  hastened  towards 
Paris,  breathing  vengeance  against  her 
supposed  seducer. 

Arrived  at  Paris,  the  marshal,  to  the 
intense  amusement  of  his  friends,  raved 
like  a  Bedlamite.  "  II  all  ait  disant  dans 
le  monde,"says  Marmontel  in  his  amusing 
memoirs,  "  a  la  cour,  et  au  roi  lui-mgme, 
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que  ce  petit  insolent  de  po€te  lui  prenait 
toutes  ses  mattresses."  Marmontel  was 
aghast  at  the  storm  his  inadvertence  had 
aroused.  Conscious,  however,  of  his  in- 
tegrity in  the  matter,  he  girded  up  his  loins 
and  openly  declared  his  readiness,  if  pub- 
licly insulted,  to  meet  the  hero  of  Fonte- 
noy  in  mortal  combat.  Fortunately  the 
intervention  of  mutual  friends  prevented 
so  serious  a  denouement.  The  marshal's 
wrath  was  appeased  without  bloodshed. 
But  though  he  subsequently  became  rec- 
onciled with  Marmontel,  he  persisted  in 
his  resolution  not  to  see  Marie  Rinteau  or 
her  child  again.  The  latter,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  married  a  M.  Dupin  de 
Francueil,  and  was  grandmother  of  the 
celebrated  novelist,  Georges  Sand. 

In  his  affair  with  Marie  Rinteau,  Mar- 
shal Saxe  had  rendered  himself  ridiculous. 
In  his  conduct  towards  Madame  Favart, 
he  sank  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  base- 
ness. The  latter's  maiden  name  was  Jus- 
tine Duronceray.  She  first  attracted  the 
marshal's  notice  while  a  member  of  the 
camp  theatre  in  1747.  Becoming  alarmed 
at  his  importunities,  she  fled  to  Brussels. 
The  marshal,  infuriated  by  her  resistance, 
threatened  to  have  her  brought  back  by  a 
squadron  of  hussars.  She  at  once  left 
Brussels  and  made  her  way  to  Paris. 
Her  husband  unfortunately  had  still  re- 
mained in  Flanders.  The  theatre  at  Brus- 
sels had  been  under  his  management.  He 
had  held  it  at  a  rent  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ducats  a  year,  which  had  been  regu- 
larly paid.  Suddenly,  however,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  theatre  presented  a  demand 
for  extra  expenses,  amounting  in  all  to 
twenty-six  thousand  francs.  That  this 
step  was  instigated  by  Marshal  Saxe  is 
more  than  probable.  A  writ  was  issued 
against  Favart,  but  he  escaped  across  the 
frontier  into  France,  where  he  remained 
in  hiding.  The  marshal  proceeded  with 
his  designs.  In  the  hope  of  separating 
Favart  from  his  wife,  he  proposed  to  the 
former  employment  at  Lund vi He  in  Lor- 
raine, and  sent  offers  of  money  to  Justine, 
who  was  then  living  in  comparative  pov- 
erty in  Paris.  His  offers  were  refused  by 
both  husband  and  wife.  Favdrt  found 
refuge  at  Strasburg.  Justine  obtained  an 
engagement  at  the  Come*die  Italienne. 

The  marshal's  first  plan  had  failed,  but 
circumstances  played  into  his  hands.  Jus- 
tine earnestly  longed  to  see  her  husband 
again.  She  therefore  made  arrangements 
to  meet  him  in  Lorraine  and  left  the  the- 
atre. Marshal  Saxe  resolved  to  seize  the 
opportunity.  An  extraordinary  plot  was 
devised.    Justine's  father,  M.  Duronceray, 
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was  mad,  and  had  been  living  for  some 
time  at  an  asylum  at  Senlis.  He  had 
contracted  an  unreasonable  hatred  of  his 
daughter,  and  his  ravings  were  now  em- 
ployed to  accuse  her  of  having  left  the 
theatre  in  order  to  carry  on  a  disgraceful 
intimacy  with  Favart,  to  whom  it  was  as- 
serted she  bad  never  been  married.  A 
lettre  de  cachet  was  obtained,  and  Justine 
was  arrested  at  Commercy  by  an  agent  of 
the  secret  police  named  Meunier.  She 
was  eventually  taken  by  him  to  a  convent 
at  Angers,  where  she  was  kept  in  close 
confinement.  The  unfortunate  actress  at 
first  attributed  her  troubles  solely  to  her 
father.  She  first  sent  a  message  to  her 
mother-in-law  telling  the  latter  to  get  her 
(Justine's^  marriage  certificate  and  take  it 
to  the  minister,  D'Argenson.  This,  she 
said,  would  show  the  legality  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  amply  disprove  the  accusations, 
made  against  her.  So  far  from  suspect- 
ing Marshal  Saxe  of  complicity  in  the 
affair,  she  told  her  mother-in-law  to  go 
at  once  and  ask  his  aid.  She  soon  recov- 
ered from  her  delusion.  During  her  in- 
carceration at  Angers  the  marshal's  letters 
began  to  assume  a  tone  there  was  no  mis- 
taking. He  spoke  contemptuously  of  her 
affection  for  Favart,  and  hinted  at  other 
means  by  which  she  might  regain  her 
liberty.  Justine's  eyes  were  opened.  She 
boldly  taxed  the  marshal  with  being  the 
author  of  her  misfortunes,  and  denounced 
bis  insidious  proposals  in  the  most  indig- 
nant terms.  The  marshal  replied  in  a 
tone  of  injured  innocence.  He  cause  her 
arrest!  He  was  working  night  and  day 
for  her  release.  To  make  her  believe 
this,  to  appear  in  the  rdle  of  a  protector 
from  injustice  was,  in  fact,  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  his  plot.  But  she  was  not  to  be 
deceived  by  such  palpable  falsehoods. 
As  her  imprisonment  continued,  she  be- 
gan to  reproach  him  so  bitterly  that  he 
became  seriously  alarmed.  It  would  never 
do  to  irritate  his  victim  beyond  all  hope 
of  reconciliation.  He  therefore  used  his 
influence  at  court  to  get  her  released. 
After  a  short  interval  she  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  convent  and  retire  to  Issoudun. 
On  June  ist,  1750,  the  lettre  de  cachet  was 
cancelled,  and  Justine  was  at  liberty  to 
resume  her  theatrical  life.  The  marshal 
subsequently  tried  to  reinstate  himself  in 
her  favor  by  assuming  all  the  credit  of 
her  release  ;  but  he  was  not  successful.* 

In  spite  of  his  immense  popularity  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  Marshal  Saxe 

•  For  the  plot  against  Madame  Favart,  and  the  corre- 
spondence between  her  and  Marshal  Saxe,  see  "  Man* 
merit  tronvi  a  la  Bastille,"  Paris,  1789. 


was  without  personal  enemies.  The 
higher  French  nobility  had,  from  the  first, 
denounced  him  as  a  foreigner  and  an  ad- 
venturer. His  rough  manners  unsuited 
him  for  the  dainty  courtesies  of  the  Paris 
salons,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
more  at  home  in  a  camp  than  in  a  palace. 
Moreover,  he  was  always  intensely  proud 
in  his  demeanor.  In  spite  of  the  bar 
sinister,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a 
king's  son,  and  he  demanded  from  the 
French  aristocracy  the  deference  due  to  a 
prince  of  the  blood.  His  elevation  to  the 
supreme  command  aroused  the  most  bitter 
jealousy  in  military  circles,  and  his  unva- 
rying success  in  the  field  drove  his  rivals 
to  madness.  By  the  year  1747,  according 
to  a  contemporary  writer,  the  whole  court 
was  united  against  him  in  a  league  of  hate. 
That  the  king  remained  his  friend  is,  when 
one  considers  the  weak  character  of  this 
monarch,  almost  inexplicable.  All  that 
the  most  malicious  ingenuity  could  devise 
was  employed  to  destroy  'the  marshal's 
reputation.  He  was  accused  of  prolong- 
ing the  war  for  his  own  advantage ;  of 
misunderstanding  the  objects  of  the  cam- 
paign; of  plundering  the  inhabitants  of 
Belgium  like  another  Menzel.  The  lead 
in  the  attack  against  him  was  taken  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  more  especially  by 
the  well-known  Louis-Francois  de  Bour- 
bon, Prince  de  Conti.  The  latter,  a  man 
of  violent  and  ambitious  character,  had 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Italy.  He 
was  furious  when  the  post  of  commander- 
in-chief  was  given  to  the  Comte  de  Saxe. 
The  prince  at  once  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  party  who  decried  the  war  in 
Flanders  as  useless,  and  demanded  in  its 
place  an  advance  across  the  Rhine  through 
Germany.  The  quarrel  came  to  a  head 
in  July,  1747.  The  prince  had  received 
the  command  of  a  division  of  the  French 
army  which  was  stationed  on  the  Rhine  in 
order  to  guard  against  a  possible  move- 
ment of  the  Austrians  in  this  direction. 
Marshal  Saxe  regarded  this  force  as  a 
mere  adjunct  to  the  army  in  Flanders,  and 
frequently  ordered  the  Prince  de  Conti  to 
send  heavy  detachments  in  this  direction 
to  his  support.  The  prince  bitterly  re- 
sented his  subordinate  position.  At 
length  he  forbade  bis  officers  to  make 
any  movements  to  the  north  except  by  his 
special  authority.  The  commander-in- 
chief  at  once  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to 
the  minister  of  war,  pointing  out  that  the 
prince's  order  might  have  caused  the 
French  army  to  suffer  a  severe  defeat.  It 
was  impossible  for  Louis  XV.  to  allow  the 
leadership  of  his  forces  to  be  divided  be- 
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tween  two  such  irreconcilable  enemies, 
and  the  Prince  de  Conti  was  ordered  to 
resign  his  command.  The  importance  of 
this  quarrel  will  soon  appear. 

The  September  of  1750,  was  distin- 
guished by  a  series  of  magnificent  f&tes  at 
Chambord.  Never  since  the  days  of 
Francis  I.  had  the  castle  sheltered  within 
its  walls  a  more  brilliant  throng.  The 
great  Mademoiselle  de  Sens,  a  princess  of 
the  royal  house  of  Cond£,  had  come 
thither  with  an  escort  of  noble  ladies,  and 
to  provide  amusement  for  his  highborn 
guests  the  marshal  surpassed  himself. 
His  strength  had  been  somewhat  impaired 
by  disease,  but  his  bearing  was  as  gallant 
as  ever,  and  the  most  careful  observer 
would  have  prophesied  bim  many  years 
of  life.  Two  months  later  all  France  was 
astounded  by  the  news  that  the  hero  of 
Fontenoy  had  died  at  Chambord  of  an 
attack  of  fever.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
the  official  report  of  his  death  been  pub- 
lished, when  a  rumor  arose  that  it  was 
really  due  to  a  wound  recently  received 
by  him  in  a  duel  with  the  Prince  de 
Conti. 

The  exact  truth  will  never  be  known. 
But  the  balance  of  authority  tends  to  sup- 
port the  popular  rumor  that  the  great 
French  marshal's  death  was  due  to  the 
sword  of  the  Prince  de  Conti.  It  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  remembered  that  it 
was  customary  to  conceal  the  facts  of 
duels  between  persons  of  distinction,  espe- 
cially when  they  ended  fatally.  In  1748, 
for  instance,  the  Comte  de  Coigny  was 
killed  in  a  duel  near  Versailles  by  the 
Prince  de  Dombes ;  yet  the  official  report 
ascribed  the  count's  death  to  a  carriage 
accident.  How  much  more  necessary 
would  it  have  been  to  conceal  the  facts 
connected  with  so  eminent  a  person  as 
Marshal  Saxe.  The  story  of  the  duel, 
moreover,  has  been  told  by  Grimm  in  his 
historical  memoirs,  and  is  curiously  cor- 
roborated by  a  tradition  formerly  current 
at  Chambord  itself. 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  1750, 
the  Comte  de  Friesen,  a  nephew  of  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  and  Frederick  Grimm,  the 
eminent  literary  critic  were  staying  at 
Chambord.  Early  one  morning,  a  travel- 
ling carriage,  preceded  by  a  mounted 
courier,  entered  the  park.  It  stopped  at 
the  beginning  of  the  avenue,  and  two 
strangers  got  out.  The  courier  dis- 
mounted, and  made  his  way  to  the  ch&teau 
with  a  letter  which  he  directed  should  be 
delivered  to  the  marshal  at  once.  The 
latter,  who  had  not  been  long  awake,  no 
sooner  read  it,  than  he  dressed  himself. 
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hurriedly  arranged  some  papers,  and  then 
left  the  ch&teau  by  a  side  door.  He  took 
his  aide-de-camp,  but  forbade  the  Comte 
de  Friesen  to  follow  him.  The  marshal 
and  his  attendant  went  down  the  avenue 
to  meet  the  two  strangers.  After  a  short 
conversation  the  party  then  retired  to  a 
glade  in  the  forest,  where  an  old  peasant 
saw  the  marshal  and  one  of  the  strangers 
draw  their  swords  and  prepare  to  engage. 
Meanwhile  the  Comte  de  Friesen  had  re- 
mained at  the  ch&teau,  a  prey  to  grave 
anxiety.  The  sudden  arrival  of  the  two 
strangers  and  the  marshal's  agitation  filled 
him  with  alarm.  After  waiting  in  one  of 
the  rooms  for  a  little  time  the  suspense 
became  unbearable.  He  threw  the  mar- 
shal's injunction  to  the  winds  and  rushed 
out  into  the  park.  It  was  too  late.  He 
only  reached  the  avenue  to  be  confronted 
by  some  men  carrying  a  litter  on  which 
the  marshal  was  lying  badly  wounded.  Of 
the  two  strangers  no  sign  was  left.  They 
had  in  fact,  re-entered  their  carriage  and 
driven  off  the  moment  the  duel  was  ended. 
The  marshal's  first  words,  however,  re- 
vealed the  identity  of  his  antagonist  and 
the  cause  of  his  hurt. 

"Is  the  Prince  de  Conti  still  here?" 
said  he,  opening  his  eyes  at  the  passionate 
exclamations  of  his  nephew.  "Tell  him 
I  bear  him  no  ill-will.  Fetch  Se*nac;  I 
fear  he  will  arrive  too  late;  but  I  want  to 
see  my  friend.  Keep  what  has  passed 
in  the  most  profound  secrecy."* 

The  marshal  was  carried  to  his  bed 
stricken  to  the  death.  Se*nac,  his  private 
physician,  did  all  he  could  to  save  him ; 
but  there  was  no  hope,  and  the  wounded 
man  sank  rapidly.  Great  professional  sol- 
diers have  rarely  failed  to  manifest  some 
religious  feeling  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Tilly,  the  sacker  of  Magdeburg,  struck 
down  by  a  Swedish  bullet  at  the  passage  of 

•  See  Grimm,  Meraoires  historiques.  Pari*,  iSjo. 
There  is  a  little  mistake  in  his  narrative  which  demands 
notice.  He  says  that  Mile,  de  Sens  a  daughter  of  the 
Prince  de  Conch*  —  *'  Mademoiselle11  is  here  a  kind  of 
title,  like  "  Monsieur"  when  applied  to  the  king** 
brother  —  made  the  Prince  de  Conti  and  Marshal  Saxe 

fromise  that  they  would  not  fight  a  due!  in  her  lifetime, 
t  was,  Grimm  continues,  owing  to  her  death  in  1750* 
that  the  Prince  de  Conti  came  to  Chambord  in  that 
year  with  a  challenge  ready  drawn  up.  Mademoiselle 
de  Sens,  however,  died  in  1765.  There  was  a  Made* 
moiselle  de  la  Roche-sur-Yor,  an  aunt  of  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  who,  curiously  enough,  died  on  November  joth. 
1750,  a  few  days  before  the  fatal  duel  took  place  Ought 
the  story  of  the  promise  to  be  applied  to  her?  It  fa 
impossible  to  answer  this  question.  Grimm,  whose 
memoirs  were  written  in  his  old  age  and  more  than 
forty  years  after  the  events  described,  may  have  corn- 
fused  the  two.  There  is  a  letter  in  his  "Correspond- 
ance  litteraire,"  a  work  quite  distinct  from,  and  much 
better  known  than  the  "  Memoires  hiitoriqiies.1'  which 
ascribes  the  marshal's  death  10  a  very  different  cause. 
This  letter  was  Drobabhr  written  by  Diderot  or  some 
other  of  Grir 
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the  Lech,  died  at  IngolsUdt  with  his  lips 
pressed  to  the  crucifix  and  the  pious  ejac- 
ulation, **  In  te  speravi,  Domine,  non  con- 
fundar  in  seternum ! "  The  noble-hearted 
Schulenburg,  Maurice's  first  instructor  in 
the  art  of  war,  passed  away  with  an  elo- 
quent thanksgiving  to  the  Providence  that 
had  guided  him  through  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  his  eventful  life.  Francis  Trenck, 
the  famous  Pandour  leader  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  War,  when  he  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching, took  the  vows  of  a  Capuchin 
friar,  so  that,  he  exclaimed,  half  in  humor, 
half  in  superstition,  the  devil  might  be 
disappointed  of  his  poor  soul  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  with  such  pleasure  to 
having.  But  in  the  death  of  Maurice  de 
Saxe,  the  slightest  vestige  of  religious 
sentiment  will  be  sought  in  vain.  Louis 
XV.,  with  that  curious  zeal  for  the  exter- 
nals of  religion,  which  he  retained  even 
amidst  the  enormities  of  the  Pare  anx 
cerfs*  was  deeply  grieved  that  his  favorite 
marshal  should  die  a  Lutheran.  He  hur- 
riedly sent  the  marshal's  old  fellow-soldier, 
the  Comte  de  Loewendahl,  himself  a  con- 
vert to  Catholicism,  to  try  to  bring  the 
dying  man  to  the  true  faith.  The  mission 
was  unsuccessful.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  supposed  that  this  refusal  to  change 
his  creed  inferred  any  definite  religious 
beKef  on  the  marshal's  part.  The  man 
had  no  hopes,  no  faith,  and  no  regrets. 
He  had  lived  a  bold,  reckless,  brutal  life  ; 
and  he  died  the  same.  "Doctor,"  said 
he  to  S6nac,  shortly  before  he  expired, 
"life  is  only  a  dream.  Mine  has  been 
short ;  but  it  has  been  a  good  one."  In 
the  morning  of  November  30th,  1 750,  he 
passed  away. 

The  early  years  of  Louis  XV.  are  rich 
in  interesting  figures.  There  is  white- 
haired  Fleury,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
plotting  and  scheming  to  the  very  last; 
there  is  Voltaire,  with  his  withering  smile, 
and  Vauvenargues,  beloved  of  gods  and 
men,  with  the  shadow  of  an  early  death 
upon  his  brow;  there  is  D'Argenson, 
gloomy  of  mien,  already  seeing  the  doom 
that  overhangs  the  old  French  monarchy, 
and  Richelieu  pursuing  his  constant  round 
of  vicious  pleasure  with  the  avidity  of  a 
beast  of  prey ;  and  there  is  the  exquisite 
Pompadour,  just  beginning  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  her  fatal  influence.  But 
among  all  the  glittering  throng  there  is 
none  so  conspicuous  as  Maurice  de  Saxe, 
with  his  brawny  limbs,  his  martial  air, 
his  intense  virility.  A  true  son  of  the 
vikings,  he  belonged  to  the  men  who  in 
primitive  times  have  founded  empires. 
Placed  in  the  artificial  life  of  a  modern 
age,  the  hero  degenerated  into  the  ruffian 
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and  the  profligate.  His  youth  was  spent 
in  the  most  dissolute  court  in  Europe ; 
his  manhood  in  a  society  where  a  good 
man  and  a  virtuous  woman  were  alike  un- 
known. He  made  no  pretence  to  prin- 
ciple. His  life  was  stained  with  violence ; 
his  character  ingrained  with  brutality. 
But  he  was  a  splendid  soldier  and  a  loyal 
friend.  He  gave  France  three  years  of 
glory,  for  which,  followed  as  they  were  by 
the  ignominy  of  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
that  great  crime  of  the  Bourbons,  he  is 
gratefully  remembered  by  a  chivalrous 
nation. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine* 
MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 

Scattered  along  the  slopes  of  many 
of  the  northern  valleys,  there  still  lingers 
a  last  remnant  of  the  yeoman  or  "states- 
man "  class.  Their  houses  are  strongly 
built  of  stone,  and  are  essentially  those  of 
a  utilitarian  age.  Each  homestead  has 
about  it  a  few  fertile  fields  —  meadows 
which  margin  the  valley  stream.  These 
are  sufficient  to  afford  "  keep  "  for  a  dozen 
milch  cows,  and  in  summer  yield  abundant 
crops  of  hay.  The  young  cattle  graze  the 
"grassing  heads"  in  summer;  but  are 
brought  to  the  coppice  belts  of  birch  and 
hazel  to  pick  a  scanty  winter  fare.  There 
is  but  little  ploughing,  and,  therefore, 
few  horses  are  required.  But,  although 
the  statesman,  with  all  his  virtues,  is  rap- 
idly becoming  extinct,  neither  political  nor 
agricultural  economy  can  alter  nature's 
decree  that  these  small  holdings  must 
ever  remain  sheep  farms.  Each  farm  in 
the  dale  has  its  "  lot,"  or  allotment,  on  the 
fell,  which  feeds  from  &ve  hundred  to  a 
thousand  sheep.  This  number  is  about 
the  normal  one,  though  some  of  the  larg- 
est farms  have  most  extensive  "heafs," 
and  graze  from  two  to  four  thousand  sheep. 
These  are  of  the  black-faced,  Scotch,  and 
Herdwick  breeds.  All  have  coarse,  hair- 
like  wool;  the  Scotch  and  black-faced 
have  horns,  whilst  the  Herdwick  is  polled. 
Yet  each  wears  what  the  hill-farmers  call 
"  a  jacket  and  waistcoat,"  that  is  long  wool 
without,  with  a  soft,  thick  coating  beneath. 
And  this  is  the  one  great  characteristic 
which  fits  the  animal  for  its  life  among 
the  mists.  All  the  breeds  indicated  are 
small-boned,  and  produce  the  best  and 
sweetest  mutton.  It  is  the  tending  of 
these  that  constitutes  the  chief  work  of 
the  dalesman  throughout  the  year. 

We  have  said  that  each  farm  of  the 
valley  has  allotted  to  it  its  hundreds  or 
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thousands  of  acres  upon  the  fells,  and  it  is 
wonderful  how  the  sheep  know  their  own 
ground.  Of  course  this  was  the  more 
remarkable  before  the  enclosure  of  the 
commons,  when  only  a  stream,  a  ridge  of 
rock,  or  a  heather  brae  formed  a  nominal 
boundary.  Now  hundreds  of  miles  of 
wire  fence  stretches  its  dividing  influence 
over  the  wild  fells,  and  is  the  means 
of  destroying  great  numbers  of  grouse. 
One  of  the  provisions  for  localizing  the 
sheep  upon  their  own  lot,  is  as  follows : 
When  a  retiring  tenant  is  leaving  his  farm, 
he  is  allowed  to  sell  or  take  with  him,  say, 
three-fourths  of  his  flock  of  two  thousand 
sheep,  but  the  remaining  five  hundred 
must  be  left  on  the  old  ground.  It  is  im- 
perative upon  the  retiring  farmer  that  this 
nucleus  be  left,  though  sometimes  the 
whole  flock  is  taken  bv  the  incoming  ten- 
ant, and  so  remains,  f  n  any  case  he  must 
purchase  the  number  to  be  left  upon  the 
heaf  at  a  valuation  by  one  of  the  dales- 
men, mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  landlord 
and  himself. 

In  each  parish  there  still  exists  at  some 
farm  a  "  Shepherd's  Guide,"  setting  forth 
the  tar-marks,  smits,  and  ear-slits  peculiar 
to  the  sheep  of  each  farm  in  the  township. 
This  is  in  the  keeping  of  some  responsible 
person,  and  is  used  as  a  reference-book  in 
cases  of  dispute.  It  sets  forth  the  name 
of  each  farm,  the  number  of  its  heaf-going 
sheep,  a  rough  definition  of  their  range, 
and,  finally,  the  account  of  each  flock  is 
illustrated  by  cuts.  These  show,  to  take 
an  example  "  J.  B."  on  the  near  shoulder, 
a  red  smit  down  the  flank,  with  the  near 
ear  slit  down  the  middle.  The  "  smils  and 
slits"  are  essential,  for  although  the 
initials  of  the  owner  may,  and  frequently 
do,  become  blurred  and  indistinct,  the 
former  are  lasting,  and,  in  case  the  ani- 
mals have  strayed,  they  may  be  at  once 
identified.  With  the  enclosure  of  the 
commons,  this  "  Smit-book  "  is  now  rarely 
used,  and  no  recent  edition  has  been 
printed. 

Most  of  the  sheep  winter  on  the  fells. 
On  the  highest  of  these  in  severe  weather 
they  have  to  be  foddered  through  three  or 
four  months  of  the  year.  Hay  is  taken  in 
peat  "sleds,"  and  bundles  are  thrown 
down  at  intervals.  Failing  this  the  sheep 
are  expert  in  scraping  away  the  snow  to 
get  at  the  buried  herbage.  This  they  do 
with  their  feet  and  noses,  and  as  the  sheep 
clear  away  the  snow  the  grouse  (though 
this  applies  only  to  the  lower  ranges)  follow 
and  eat  the  heather  seeds  from  beneath 
the  bushes.  Sometimes  a  whole  flock  of 
sheep  are  buried  deep  and  have  to  be  dug 
out.    Even  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 


whereabouts  of  the  entombed  flock  Is 
known,  the  task  of  rescuing  them  is  ooe 
of  great  difficulty.  In  attempting  it  the 
shepherds  have  occasionally  lost  their 
lives.  The  animal  heat  given  off"  by  the 
sheep  thus  buried  thaws  a  portion  of  the 
snow  about  them.  Stretching  their  necks 
over  this  limited  area,  they  devour  every 
blade  of  green,  even  the  tuff  itself.  This 
exhausted,  they  eat  the  wool  from  each 
other's  backs.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  tenacity  of  life  shown  by  the  sheep  is 
marvellous,  and  many  have  been  rescued 
alive  after  being  buried  for  twenty-eight 
days.  When  brought  to  the  light  these 
poor  creatures  are  in  a  weak  and  emaciated 
condition.  During  the  long  and  terrible 
winter  of  1886  the  fell  sheep  suffered 
severely.  On  the  higher  runs  they  per- 
ished by  hundreds.  The  farmers  (lour  in 
number)  of  the  farms  lying  contiguous  to 
Sea  Fell  alone  lost  fifteen  hundred  sheep 
out  of  an  aggregate  of  about  six  thousand. 
The  whitened  bones  and  fleeces  of  these 
were  dotted  everywhere  about  the  fells, 
and  to  the  hill  farmers  in  these  times  of 
depression  this  fact  almost  spells  ruin* 
The  skeletons  were  bleached,  and  the  only- 
things  that  profited  by  the  protracted 
snows  were  the  peregrines  and  ravens  of 
the  crags.  These  birds  still  find  an  asy- 
lum in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

In  these  desolate  hill-tracts  winter  usu- 
ally lasts  through  seven  months  of  the 
year.  Layer  upon  layer  of  snow  becomes 
hard  frozen,  and  upon  the  highest  peaks 
of  Skiddaw  and  Sea  Fell  this  often  lies  till 
June  or  July.  During  midsummer  day  of 
1888  the  mountains  were  lashed  in  blind- 
ing snow-storms.  But  for  the  most  part 
April  clears  the  summits  of  the  mists,  and 
a  better  time  is  at  hand.  The  snows  have 
cleared  from  the  lower  grounds,  and  the 
sparse  vegetation  comes  sweet  and  green. 
This  grows  quickly,  and  the  flock  rapidly 
gains  in  condition.  Now  the  sheep  are 
ever  active ;  by  the  torrent  sides,  by  the 
leas  of  the  boulders,  and  along  the  rock 
ledges  they  seek  the  freshest  grass.  And 
in  search  of  this  they  sometimes  become 
crag-fast  —  that  is,  they  climb  and  climb 
from  one  narrow  ledge  to  another,  some- 
times placing  their  fore  feet  upon  even  a 
jagged  splinter.  If  a  face  of  rock  intervene, 
and  they  cannot  climb  out  to  the  top  of  the 
crag,  they  turn  to  descend.  But  here,  too, 
retreat  is  cut  off.  Sometimes  the  sheep  re- 
main in  this  position  for  two  or  three  days, 
eating  whatever  is  within  reach,  and  then 
one  ol  two  things  happens :  either  they  are 
rescued  by  the  shepherds,  who  are  let  down 
to  them  by  ropes,  or  they  fall  a  prey  to 
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birds  and  foxes.  The  raven,  the  peregrine, 
and  the  buzzard  freely  appreciate  the  crea- 
ture's position,  and  await  their  chance. 
Sometimes  the  birds  so  terrify  the  sheep 
that  in  its  fright  it  makes  one  mad  leap, 
and  is  dashed  to  pieces  as  it  descends  the 
crag.  Then  the  raven  hardly  waits  until 
death  has  come,  but  immediately  goes 
dallying  round  and  round  the  carcass,  and 
soon  falls  to  work  upon  brain,  lip,  or 
palate.  The  peregrine  feeds  only  so  long 
as  the  flesh  is  sweet,  though  the  nill  foxes 
and  crows  visit  the  spot  for  a  week. 

Snow  lines  are  as  yet  sketched  along 
the  stone  fences  of  the  fells ;  but  this  is 
all  that  remains  of  winter.  Everything 
testifies  to  the  coming  of  spring.  The 
foaming  fell  " becks"  sparkle  in  the  sun 
and  the  climbing  sheep  are  sprinkled  over 
the  crags.  A  breadth  of  blue  is  overhead, 
and  towards  this  the  sheep  always  climb. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  their  heads  are 
infallibly  turned  towards  the  skyline. 
From  this  time  they  rapidly  improve  in 
condition;  with  the  new  grass  their 
strength  returns ;  they  ar&  ever  and  cease- 
lessly  nibbling.  Ana  now  the  shepherds 
are  very  busy  with  their  flocks.  The 
ewes  are  drafted  out  and  quietly  driven  to 
the  lowlands.  These  are  distributed 
among  the  fields  of  the  hill  farms,  and  for 
a  time  have  better  fare.  An  anxious  time 
is  approaching  ;  but  here  the  lambing  sea- 
son comes  fully  two  months  later  than  in 
the  lower  and  cultivated  valleys.  Daily 
attention  is  paid  to  the  ewes,  and  about 
mid-April  the  lambs  begin  to  make  their 
appearance.  The  black-faced  and  Herd- 
wicks  are  hardy  ;  there  is  no  folding,  no 
extra  feeding,  and  they  come  through  the 
critical  time  in  a  manner  that  would  aston- 
ish the  southern  farmer.  The  mortality  is 
exceedingly  small;  the  lambs  are  strong 
and  quickly  on  their  legs.  As  soon  as  the 
lambing  season  is  over,  and  the  little 
strangers  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
journey,  the  whole  nock  is  driven  back  to 
the  fells.  Each  year  the  farmer  breeds 
two  varieties  of  lambs.  The  black-faced 
and  Herdwick  ewes  produce  both,  one  of 
which  is  half-breed,  the  other  pure.  The 
pure  portion  is  to  keep  up  the  blood  of  the 
farm ;  the  half-breeds,  which  are  heavier 
and  larger  lambs,  are  intended  for  sale. 
At  this  time  the  barren  ewes  are  also 
drafted  from  the  flock,  they  too  being 
fatted  for  the  market. 

As  the  warm  days  of  May  pass  to  those 
of  early  June,  the  shepherds  commence 
to  "gather  "  their  flocks  for  the  washing. 
In  this  they  are  aided  by  collies  —  small, 
wiry  creatures,  almost  inconceivably  in* 
telligent.    They  in  nowise  resemble  the 


sheep-dogs  of  the  show-bench,  bat  are 
mostly  built  on  the  lines  of  the  hill  fox. 
They  can  be  hounded  for  miles  —  as  far 
as  they  can  see  the  action  of  the  shepherd 
directing  them.  In  fact  they  are  quite 
knowing  enough  to  work  without  this 
direction  ;  and  I  have  seen  them  scaling  a 
crag  and  carefully  bringing  a  flock  of 
sheep  from  the  rocks  and  gullies  where 
not  a  single  living  thing  was  apparent  to 
the  eye.  Devil's  Dust,  Wily,  and  Fleet 
were  three  of  the  most  intelligent  brutes 
that  ever  ran.  I  have  spent  weeks  among 
the  mists  with'  the  lovable  trio.  When  a 
headstrong  Herdwick  gets  upon  the  shelv- 
ing rocks  of  the  crags,  the  dogs  never 
force.  They  crouch,  using  the  utmost 
patience,  and  rather  guide  the  sheep  than 
drive  it.  That  these  dogs  become  fasci- 
nated in  their  work  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  work  is 
difficult,  and  always  more  or  less  painful ; 
for  after  a  hard  day's  running  upon  the 
fells  their  feet  are  dreadfully  cut  up  by  the 
sharp  stones,  which  in  summer  blister  the 
hand  if  laid  upon  them.  These  beds  of 
flat,  tinkling  stones  give  out  their  not  un- 
musical notes  as  the  men,  sheep,  and  their 
canine  guardians,  rush  over  them.  It  is 
usual  on  the  hill  farms,  where  a  great 
number  of  sheep  are  kept,  to  work  the 
dogs  in  relays.  A  brace  are  taken  out 
one  day  and  rest  the  next.  But  at  times 
of  gathering  for  washing  or  shearing  this 
plan  is  not  always  practicable,  and  all  the 
dogs  are  working  at  once.  Upon  one 
such  occasion,  when  a  week  of  hard  work 
had  left  an  intelligent  little  bitch  only  two 
legs  to  run  upon,  she  disappeared  in  a 
bracken  bed  under  the  crags.  Thence 
she  was  not  seen  to  emerge,  nor  could  she 
be  found.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  she  had  brought  forth  five  puppies, 
each  of  which  she  carried  separately  in  her 
mouth  a  distance  of  five  miles,  returning, 
of  course,  over  the  same  distance.  Her 
treasures  she  snugly  stowed  away  among 
'the  hay  in  the  old  barn. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  at  the  time  of  gath- 
ering in  the  sheep  for  washing  or  shearing 
that  the  dogs  are  hardest  worked.  When 
a  fine  spring  has  reduced  the  fell  becks, 
and  the  clear  water  lies  deep  in  the  pools, 
then  it  is  that  the  washing  of  the  flocks 
takes  place.  The  water  is  now  tepid ;  and 
by  the  side  of  the  deepest  pool  a  bit  of 
bright  turf  is  encircled  by  wooden  hurdles, 
and  a  fold  constructed.  The  shepherds 
have  been  out  on  the  fells  through  the 
short  summer  night,  and  now  down  the 
comes  long  lines  of  sheep  are  seen  ap- 
proaching, though  all  converging  to  the 
rugged   mountain  road.    The  sheep  and 
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shepherds  are  met  by  a  group  of  fell  folk 
who  have  come  to  assist.  These  are  the 
statesmen  and  their  sons,  dalesmen  from 
the  next  valley,  neighboring  herds,  and 
often  some  women.  Sorting  the  sheep 
and  depriving  them  of  their  lambs  is  gone 
through,  the  scene  being  meanwhile  most 
animated  —  men  shouting,  dogs  barking, 
sheep  stamping  and  fighting  the  dogs, 
whilst  others  lightly  top  the  hurdles,  and 
attempt  to  make  back  to  the  fells.  Two 
strapping  yeomen  wade  into  the  pool  to 
their  middle,  and  the  business  of  the  day 
commences.  The  washing  of  six  hundred 
sheep  means  a  long  summer  day's  work  ; 
and  now  all  exert  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most. Two  men  take  each  sheep  by  both 
hands  and  heave  it  into  the  pool*  Here 
it  is  caught  by  the  washers,  well  soused, 
and  then  allowed  to  swim  to  the  opposite 
bank,  where  for  a  moment  it  stands  drip- 
ping; then  moves  off  to  the  sunny  ward. 
Weighted  with  water,  the  creature  is 
stunned  for  a  while,  but  soon  begins  to 
nibble  the  short  herbage.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  a  constant  bleating  is 
kept  up  between  the  lambs  and  their 
dams;  nor  does  it  cease  until  they  are 
brought  together  after  the  washing,  when 
they  are  driven  back  to  the  fells.  By  this 
time  every  one  engaged  in  the  day's  work 
has  imbibed  much  strong  ale  ;  but  hard 
work  has  rendered  them  none  the  worse 
for  their  deep  draughts.  Seeing  the  sheep 
sprinkled  over  the  fells  a  few  days  after 
this,  their  coats  are  observed  to  be  whiter 
and  the  wool  more  "  fleecy." 

Washing,  of  course,  is  preparatory  to 
shearing ;  and  this  comes  in  a  fortnight. 
All  the  dale  responds.  Good-will  is  one 
of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  states- 
men. For  shearing,  as  for  washing,  the 
sheep  have  to  be  gathered  in ;  and  this 
sometimes  takes  two  days  and  a  night  to 
accomplish.  The  animals  are  brought 
down  the  mountain  road  to  the  farm  and 
placed  in  rude  stone  folds,  each  holding 
perhaps  a  hundred  sheep.  The  shearers 
arrive  from  up  and  down  dale,  and  among 
them  come  the  parson  and  the  squire,  all 
in  white  "overalls."  The  shearers  seat 
themselves  on  "creels  "  ranged  round  the 
main  fold,  and  a  dozen  stout  lads  come  as 
"  catchers  "  to  supply  their  elders  with 
sheep.  Bright  bands  are  produced  to  tie 
the  goat-like  legs  of  the  Herdwicks,  and 
the  Hash  and  the  metallic  "  click  "  of  the 
shears  are  seen  and  heard  afar.  Soon  the 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ani- 
mation. A  turf  Are  is  lighted,  and  upon 
this  a  pan  of  tar  bubbles  and  boils.  Stand- 
ing by  it  are  the  owner  of  the  flock  and 
the  parson.    They  stamp  the  former's  ini- 
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tials  and  the  smit-marks  upon  the  sleek 
sheep  just  freed  from  their  cumbersome 
coats.  The  squire  goes  round  among  the 
shearers  and  acts  as  "  doctor."  He  carries 
a  small  can  of  mixed  salve  and  tar,  which 
he  applies  to  the  cuts  accidentally  made  in 
shearing.  These  snips  are  common,  but 
arise  more  frequently  from  the  sheep's 
kicking  than  from  carelessness  in  the 
shearer.  Two  or  three  girls  rid  the  clip- 
pers of  the  stripped  fleeces;  and  these, 
together  with  the  fallen  wool,  are  placed 
upon  unhinged  barn  doors  by  two  portly 
dames  from  down  dale;  they  are  then 
stowed  away  in  the  wool-loft  When  all 
the  flock  is  stripped,  comes  the  banquet 
And  such  a  one  1  huge  rounds  of  beef,  legs 
of  veal  and  of  mutton,  quarters  of  lamb, 
hams,  and  pies  of  every  description.  There 
are  sweet  puddings  and  pies,  and  all  things 
else  in  keeping.  Then  the  company  with- 
draw to  the  barn,  where  creels  are  ranged 
round  against  the  hay-mows,  and  strong  ale 
and  trays  of  tobacco  are  passed  among  the 
guests.  A  long  table  is  placed  down  the 
middle,  the  parson  presiding  at  one  end, 
the  squire  at  the  other.  Glasses  are  filled, 
smoke-wreaths  begin  to  ascend,  and  the 
ballads  of  the  dalesfolk  are  sung.  Most 
of  these  ditties  have  for  their  subject- 
matter  some  "  Bet  Bouncer,"  or  commem- 
orate remarkable  foxhunts  in  the  district, 
and  are  all  productions  of  the  company's 
immediate  ancestors ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions the  parson  drank,  sane,  and  smoked 
in  as  orthodox  manner  as  the  rest  This 
is  said  in  nowise  disrespectfully.  The 
parson  was  one  of  ourselves,  tilled  his 
glebe,  and  had  a  sheep-run  on  the  fells. 
These  constituted  part  of  his  "living." 

At  the  sheep-shearing  the  lambs  are 
separated  from  their  dams,  and  receive 
the  impress  of  their  owner's  initials  as 
well  as  smits  and  ear-slits.  The  half-breed 
lambs  —  those  bred  for  the  production  of 
mutton  —  are  now  weaned  from  the  ewes, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  return  to  the  fells. 
They  are  kept  until  autumn,  sold  at  the 
northern  sheep  fairs,  and  then  sent  to  be 
fatted  on  southern  grass-lands.  Here  they 
feed  quickly  and  make  excellent  mutton. 
Only  the  pure-bred  lambs  —  black-faced  or 
Herdwick  —  the  future  heaf -going  sheep 
of  the  home  farm,  are  retained.  After  the 
clipping,  and  whilst  the  yeomen  are  carous- 
ing in  the  old  barn,  the  shepherds  start  on 
the  return  journey  with  the  fleeceless 
flocks.  As  the  lambs  are  brought  to  the 
ewes  there  is  a  perfect  babel  of  bleats. 
Turned  into  the  long  lanes,  the  white, 
fleeceless  flocks  present  an  indescribable 
picture  of  pastoral  beauty.  Every  sheep 
hangs  upon  the  hazel-clad  slopes,  stretch- 
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ing  its  quiet  neck  to  the  tender  herbage. 
Not  a  foot  of  the  banks  seems  unoccupied 

—  two  long  lines  of  sleek,  browsing  sheep 
reach  away  till  the  bend  in  the  road  hides 
them.  Soon  the  bleating  becomes  less 
general,  then  it  ceases,  and  a  strange  still- 
ness fills  the  lanes.  A  breeze  brings  up 
the  left  lambs*  voices,  and  all  is  confu- 
sion. And  thus  we  plod  slowly  on  to 
the  fells  in  the  sultry  summer  afternoon, 
and  turn  the  flock  again  upon  the  green 
slopes.  The  hills  become  animated  with 
a  thousand  sheep.  Soon  few  are  to  be 
seen;  they  have  dispersed,  but  seem  to 
have  dissolved.  Then  we  turn  homewards, 
ourselves  and  the  three  dogs  —  not  down 
the  long  dale  road,  but  by  the  "  forest " 

—  forest  only  by  name  now,  and  thick 
with  peat,  having  traces  of  birch  and 
mountain  ash.  Our  way  lies  along  the 
grassing  heads  running  parallel  to  the 
valley,  but  high  up  above  it.  Coming 
through  these  rushes  prevail,  and  hidden 
springs.  Among  them  gadflies  rest,  and 
grasshoppers  make  harmony  with  the  hid- 
den waters.  Then  we  come  into  scrub  of 
oak,  birch,  and  hazel.  Flies  abound  and 
a  few  birds. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  farms 
of  the  fell  dales,  it  will  be  seen,  as  already 
remarked,  that  these  are  essentially  sheep 
farms,  and  that  wool  is  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  statesmen.  Among  the 
many  quaint  buildings  of  the  hill  folds, 
one  is  usually  set  apart  as  the  wool  loft ; 
and  it  is  deplorable  to  have  to  record  that 
many  of  these,  and  even  the  teeming  barns 
themselves,  are  full  of  wool,  the  produce 
of  many  seasons'  "clips."  For  the  hill 
farmer  has  felt  depression  in  trade  as  well 
as  his  southern  neighbor,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Some  of  the  yeomen  tell  me 
that  they  have  four,  five,  and  even  six 
years'  wool  harvests  in  their  barns,  and 
cannot  sell  it  at  present  prices.  Time 
was  when  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  statesmen  spun  the  wool,  and  even 
wove  it  into  cloth.  This  at  one  time  was 
done  in  almost  every  house,  and  by  the 
light  labor  the  long  winter  evenings  were 
pleasantly  beguiled.  And  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  occupation  was  one  much 
indulged  in  by  the  poorer  clergy  who 
guided  the  spiritual  lives  of  the  yeomen. 
Of  one  of  these  as  a  type  of  the  rest  we 
shall  speak.  He  assisted  his  neighbors 
at  hay  and  at  shearing;  and  instead  of 
receiving  money  reward  he  was  paid  "in 
kind."  He  made  wills,  butter  prints,  and 
was  notary  public  to  the  whole  parish. 
And  for  these  little  offices  as  his  reward 
"  in  kind,"  he  invariably  chose  wool  ;  and 
for  a  reason.    The  tributary  fleeces  he  was 
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wont  to  collect  with  the  aid  of  a  shaggy 
white  "galloway,"  wi th  which  he  always 
tramped  the  fells.  Across  the  back  of  the 
old  horse  were  two  panniers  carried  cross- 
wise, in  which  the  fleeces  were  conveyed. 
The  annals  of  his  quiet  neighborhood  tell 
how,  for  eight  hours  in  each  day,  he  was 
occupied  in  teaching  the  children,  bis  seat 
being  within  the  communion  rails.  While 
they  repeated  their  lessons  by  his  side,  be 
was  busily  engaged  with  bis  spinning- 
wheel;  and  every  evening,  too,  he  con- 
tinued the  same  labor,  exchanging,  by 
way  of  variety,  the  small  wheel  at  which 
he  had  sat,  for  the  large  one  on  which 
wool  is  spun,  the  spinner  stepping  to  and 
fro.  And  thus  the  spinning  and  winding 
wheels  filled  up  the  interludes  of  his  even* 
ing  labor.  The  elder  of  bis  children  as- 
sisted in  teasing  and  spinning  the  wool; 
and  at  the  whole  trade  it  was  well  known 
that  both  he  and  his  family  had  become 
proficients.  When  the  various  processes 
were  completed,  and  the  whole  ready  for 
sale,  the  good  man  would  lay  on  his  back 
by  sixteen  or  thirty-two  pounds  weight, 
and  on  foot  would  convey  it  to  market, 
seven  or  eight  miles,  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter. 

And  yet  this  primitive  parson  was  a 
pronounced  type  of  his  contemporaries. 
He,  as  they,  not  only  cultivated  the  glebe 
about  the  nouse,  but  had,  like  the  rest  of 
his  neighbors,  a  sheep  run  on  the  fell. 
In  his  life  he  held  three  livings,  and  occu- 
pied the  last  sixty  years ;  be  died  aged 
ninety-three,  and  during  the  time  be  was 
busily  employed  as  we  have  stated,  he 
never  once  neglected  his  more  important 
spiritual  duties.  These  he  discharged 
zealously  and  faithfully,  brought  up,  edu- 
cated, and  established  well  in  life  a  large 
family,  and  died  "  universally  lamented." 
His  fortune  at  his  death,  amassed  by  this 
great  industry,  amounted  to  ^2,000,  be- 
sides a  large  quantity  of  linen  and  woollen 
cloth  spun  by  himself,  and  chiefly  within 
those  communion  rails  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  following  extract  is  from 
a  letter  describing  him  at  home:  "I 
found  him  sitting  at  the  head  of  a  large 
square  table,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in 
this  country  by  the  lower  class  of  people, 
dressed  in  a  coarse  blue  frock  trimmed 
with  black  horn  buttons,  a  checked  shirt, 
a  leathern  strap  about  his  neck  for  a  stock, 
a  coarse  apron,  and  a  pair  of  great  wooden- 
soled  shoes,  plated  with  iron  to  preserve 
them  —  what  we  call  clogs  in  these  parts 
—  with  a  child  upon  his  knee  eating  his 
breakfast,"  etc.  Spinning  and  weaving 
the  wool  of  the  Herdwicks  was  at  this  time 
performed  in  almost  every  house  in  the 
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dales,  and  this  process  provided  clothes 
both  for  the  male  and  female  portion  of 
the  household. 

A  Hill  Shepherd. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  CRY  OF  THE  PARENTS. 
BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Parents' 
Review  (a  new  publication  designed  for  a 
"  monthly  magazine  of  home-training  and 
culture  'i  is  an  article  called  a  "  New  Ed- 
ucational Departure."  All  who  interest 
themselves  in  education  deserve  the  warm- 
est thanks  of  the  community  at  large  ;  yet 
it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  the 
very  word  education,  whether  seen  in  a 
paragraph  in  a  daily  paper  or  as  part  of 
the  heading  of  an  article  in  a  monthly 
review,  gives  to  all  not  immediately  con- 
cerned in  this  absorbing  topic  a  sensation 
akin  to  a  touch  on  a  sore  and  sensitive 
spot  in  the  mind.  You  would  rather^  not 
read  any  more  arguments  on  the  subject ; 
there  seems  no  end  to  them ;  and  you  has- 
tily turn  the  page  in  search  of  a  livelier 
suoject  You  feel  vaguely  that  it  is  in 
good  hands  —  at  any  rate,  in  better  bands 
than  yours;  you  admire  their  unwearied 
patience,  the  judicial  impartiality,  the  con- 
scientious endeavors  to  perfect  every  de- 
tail;  but  —  you  turn  the  page.  These 
articles,  however,  bristling  with  facts  and 
figures,  these  severe  criticisms  of  the  ex- 
isting system,  these  scathing  satires  on 
the  weak  points  of  the  last  revised  code, 
only  apply  to  the  vast  system  of  national 
education.  The  "New  Educational  De- 
parture "  comes  nearer  home ;  this  touches 
us  to  the  quick  —  this  is  a  departure  in- 
deed! In  this  innocent-looking  title  the 
dismayed  parent  finds  be  is  indeed  con- 
cerned ;  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  project  to 
educate  himself. 

And  now,  if  not  too  late,  it  seems  only 
reasonable  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  enter  a 
remonstrance.  Why  not  the  cry  of  the 
parents,  as  well  as  the  cry  of  the  children  ? 
Why  not,  indeed,  enter  a  feeble  protest 
from  the  poor  bread-winner  —  patroniz- 
ingly alluded  to  in  the  preface  to  this  fresh 
engine  of  warfare  as  "  the  bird  who  should 
be  ever  on  his  way  homewards  with  a 
worm  in  his  beak  "  ?  But  this,  however 
arduous  it  may  seem,  "is  not,"  we  are 
told,  "  the  sole  duty  of  human  paternity." 
Would  that  it  were!  raav  the  father  ex- 
claim, who  is  but  too  well  acquainted  with 
bills  that  seem  to  have  but  tittle  connec- 
tion with  worms,  or  whatever  may  be  the 


established  equivalent  of  the  sustenance 
to  be  provided  by  "human  paternity.9' 
Who  that  reads  of  fresh  tasks  to  be  im- 
posed, can  withhold  a  generous  sigh  of 
sympathy,  or  even  a  tear  of  pity  for  the 
jaded  parent,  already  overwhelmed  with 
the  cares  of  providing  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters with  the  necessary  equipment  for  the 
battle  of  life  ?  Dwell  for  a  moment  — he 
has  to  dwell  for  many  moments  —  on  the 
butcher's  and  baker's  bills,  the  tailor's  and 
dressmaker's  bills,  the  triennial  school 
bills  —  but  we  forbear.  If,  to  all  these  is 
to  be  added  the  bill  (in  time  and  anxiety) 
of  his  own  education  as  a  parent,  who,  we 
ask,  will  be  found  to  rashly  undertake  so 
arduous  a  position  ? 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  importance 
of  early  training  for  our  children  which 
cannot  indeed  be  overrated;  but  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  not  to  be  attained  by  the 
methods  that  are  proposed  here  and  in 
many  other  articles  lately  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  —  methods 
akin  to  the  probe  of  the  surgeon,  necessary 
in  disease  but  not  in  health.  We  believe, 
we  always  have  believed,  that  some  at  any 
rate  of  the  old-fashioned,  let-alone  system 
is  as  healthy  and  favoring  to  the  develop- 
ment of  children  as  it  is  to  that  of  plants, 
given  good  air  and  soil  to  start  with.  Gar- 
deners have  as  yet  seen  no  reason  to 
reverse  this  doctrine,  nor,  in  the  long  run, 
do  we  believe  will  parents. 

There  is  far  too  much  talk  of  education 
early  and  late,  but  especially  early  —  un- 
less by  education  is  meant  the  "lovely 
shapes  and  sounds  intelligible,  of  that 
eternal  language,"  as  hymned  by  Cole- 
ridge. It  is  to  begin  in  the  cradle,  say  the 
latest  exponents  of  training.  So  it  does, 
in  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions 
and  surroundings  of  infant  and  child  life, 
but  not  in  the  premature  forcing  of  every 
look  and  gesture  as  expressing  a  taste  or 
characteristic.  As  reasonably  would  you 
begin  at  once  to  exercise  the  little  dancing 
limbs  in  trained  gymnastics.  Every  look, 
every  movement,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
trained  and  made  much  of,  the  little  brain 
must  be  early  excited,  and  tested.  Bid 
farewell  to  the  restful  time  of  babyhood, 
to  the  happy,  peaceful  hours  of  brooding 
mother-love,  in  whose  protecting  arms  the 
infant  lies,  growing  accustomed  by  imper- 
ceptible influences  to  the  newness  of  all 
things.  No,  the  opening  eyes  are  not,  as 
you  idly  suppose,  "  without  speculation," 
they  are  looking  for  the  Old  Master  which 
should  hang  on  the  nursery  wall.  The 
soft  fingers  straying  over  the  mother's 
enfolding  arm  demand  a  pencil  wherewith, 
without  delay,  the  young  Raphael  of  six 
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months  old  may  essay  his  genius  on  the 
aforesaid  masterpiece. 

Has  any  one  who  considers  parents  not 
yet  alive  to  their  responsibilities  ever  taken 
into  consideration  the  manifold  duties  of 
the  father  and  mother  of  even  the  smallest 
family?  The  daily  anxieties,  the  inces- 
sant worry  of  thinking  and  doing,  the 
brain-work  necessary  to  the  father  for 
bringing  grist  to  the  mill,  the  busy  house- 
hold and  social  cares  that  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  mother,  often  complicated  by  sick- 
ness, suddenly  demanding  all  the  available 
time  and  power.  Yet  they  are  at  ease  in 
their  belief  in  a  home  as  happy  as  they 
can  make  it,  supplied  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  with  picture-books,  lesson-books, 
playfellows,  wholesome  food,  and  strength- 
ening exercise.  When  to  all  this  is  added 
an  ever-watchful,  fostering  love,  and  the 
providing  of  every  educational  advantage 
within  their  reach  and  income,  are  they  to 
be  told  that  all  this  is  by  no  means  e  bo  ugh 
for  the  young  person,  who  must  surely  be 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  horse-leech's 
daughter  ? 

These  exponents  of  a  revised  code  for 
parents  have  not  been  long  in  effecting 
their  remorseless  purpose.  A  "  Parents' 
Educational  Union  is  already  formed," 
and  (as  if  in  cruel  jest)  '*  formed  just  be- 
fore the  summer  holidays  this  year  "  (pre- 
sumably 1889).  "  There  were  only  about 
a  dozen  present,"  we  are  told,  "and  of 
those  all  were  not  clear  as  to  what  was 
i  ntended.  Had  the  scheme  anything  to  do 
with  refuge  work  ?  "  One's  heart  melts  at 
this  terrible  suggestion  ;  that  the  guarded 
nursery,  full  of  curly  heads  and  rosy  faces, 
can  haye  already  come  to  this!  "  In  the 
course  of  discussion,"  however,  "it  be- 
came clear  that  the  object  of  the  society 
was  the  study  of  the  laws  of  education,  as 
they  bear  on  the  bodily  development,  the 
moral  training,  the  intellectual  work,  and 
the  religious  training  of  the  children.  The 
phrase  *  laws  of  education '  probably  struck 
some  of  us  as  a  mtrt/agon  deparler,  but 
it  passed  without  question."  We  think 
we  have  heard  of  the  phrase  before,  and 
would  almost  have  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  it  (and  the  laws  it  refers  to)  were  older 
than  the  society.  But  let  us  emulate  the 
twelve  members  in  passing  it  without 
Question,  the  more  gladly  that  it  leaves  us 
the  hope  that  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  sin,  and  that  these  otherwise  incon- 
ceivably blind  and  misguided  parents  may 
escape  censure. 

Now,  having,  we  hope,  sufficiently  en- 
listed the  sympathies  of  our  readers  with 
the  parents,  let  us  see  how  the  children 
fare?    How  stands  it  with  the  little  ones, 
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least  able  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
tide  of  meddling  (which  by  the  way,  we 
see  is  called  elsewhere  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  magazine  before  us,  "  educating 
popular  opinion  ")  —  the  tide  of  meddling, 
kindly  or  otherwise,  which  at  the  present 
time  threatens  to  lay  waste  all  individual- 
ity of  thought  and  action,  and  to  wear  us 
out  of  all  independence  of  judgment  ? 

The  society  propose  "  to  hold  meetings, 
say  four,  during  a  winter  session,  with  a 
definite  purpose  of  discussion.  If  the 
four  parts  of  education  "  (physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  religious  which  we  here  repeat, 
in  case  the  startled  parent  has  failed  to 
realize  them)  "  can  be  taken  up  consecu- 
tively, so  much  the  better,  the  topic  of 
the  day  to  be  ventilated  by  means  of  an 
original  paper  or  other  reading,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  discussion,"  which,  it  is  hope- 
fully assumed,  will  be  both  lively  and 
profitable. 

There  is  an  instructive  anecdote  which 
we  would  recommend  to  be  read  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  educational  society  — 
a  tale  of  a  centipede  who,  unable  to  satisfy 
a  thoughtless  enquirer  which  foot  he  ad- 
vanced first  on  preparing  to  walk,  at  last 
gave  up  all  hope  of  deciding  or  of  moving, 
and  "lay  distracted  in  a  ditch." 

But  now,  as  we  read  on,  bursts  upon  us 
the  full  enormity  of  the  scheme  from  the 
children's  point  of  view.  "It  would  be  a 
hopeful  sign"  (whether  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation,  or  of  what  other  de- 
sirable trait,  we  are  not  told)>"  if  the  par- 
ents sent  in  queries  signed  or  unsigned" 
(the  italics  are  ours)  "to  the  secretary, 
dealing  with  practical  difficulties  as  they 
come  up.  How  would  you  deal  with  a 
greedy  or  a  sullen  child  ?'  or  a  child  with 
too  active  a  brain  ?  How  would  you  treat 
a  boy  who  says  *I  shan't'?"  Here  is 
meddling  brought  to  a  pitch  indeed.  Im- 
agine what  a  dynamic  collection  these 
queries,  —  with  or  without  signature,  but 
always,  one  would  think,  in  these  days  of 
universal  societies  and  secretaries  pretty 
easily  localized,  —  what  a  collection,  we 
say,  will  these  queries  form  in  any  but  a 
very  prudent  hand.  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  etc.,  is  the  truest  of  proverbs  when 
applied  to  the  young.  Their  little  faults 
and  inconsistencies,  as  much  as  their  par- 
ents' faults  and  inconsistencies,  are  en- 
titled to  the  tender  oblivion  and  privacy 
of  home  life,  in  which  (no  doubt  from  not 
having  an  educational  society  to  consult) 
families  have  planted  themselves  ever 
since  the  earliest  one  of  all.  This  is  to 
"set  a  mark  "  on  erring  humanity  indeed ! 
There  are  even  daring  spirits  who  affirm 
that  the  less  their  children  are  intimately 
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known  of  their  relations  during  their  tran- 
sition stages,  the  better,  since  judgments 
hastily  formed  from  an  accidental  fit  of 
obstinacy,  or  access  of  fretfulness,  are 
very  apt  to  crystallize  into  an  unshaken 
conviction  that  "John  was  always  pig- 
headed," or  "  Mary  was  never  good-hu- 
mored," long  after  John  and  Mary  have 
become  the  most  reasonable  and  amiable 
of  beings. 

"  The  joyes  of  Parents  are  Secret,"  says 
Bacon,  "and  so  are  their  Griefes  and 
Feares:  They  cannot  utter  the  one;  nor 
they  will  not  utter  the  other."  What  then 
is  to  be  said  of  this  new  "  Newgate  Cal- 
endar "  of  our  upper  classes,  branding  and 
localizing  each  poor  little  offender  by  name 
and  nature  ?  Is  it  seriously  held  that  out- 
side advice,  however  good  in  the  abstract, 
can  ever,  except  by  an  accidental  happy 
hit,  be  of  practical  use  in  another  and 
unknown  household?  Who  is  to  know 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  —  the  con-, 
ditions  of  the  home  where  the  boy  is  al- 
ways sullen,  or  the  training  of  the  one  who 
says  "  I  shan't,"  a  form  of  speech  which 
is  likely  to  be  alarmingly  on  the  increase 
if  foreign  influences  are  to  be  called  in  to 
aid  the  native  authorities  ? 

This  is  a  credulous  age  with  all  its 
learning,  only  too  apt  to  accept  a  dictum 
from  a  written  source  however  unknown. 
By  all  means  risk  your  health,  your  hair, 
your  complexion,  if  it  so  pleases  you,  by 
following  the  recipes  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  from  the  bold  pioneers  in  the  paths 
of  health  and  beauty,  but  do  not  expose 
your  children  to  these  haphazard  methods. 
They  will  be  quick  enough  to  see  if  an 
alien  system  is  being  tried  upon  them  in- 
stead of  mother's  tender  insight  into  their 
little  weaknesses,  and  firm  help  in  their 
makings  for  good.  If  conduct  is  three- 
fourths  of  life,  so  is  character,  and  char- 
acter is  not  formed  by  these  leading-reins 
to  guard  a  child  from  ever  giving  way  to 
a  natural  impulse.  Character  is  mainly 
formed  by  finding  out  what  is  expected  of 
you  in  this  life.  Do  not  away  with  the 
nard  knocks  of  experience  and  failure, 
and  imagine  that  you  can  teach  a  child 
the  workings  of  a  sum  by  showing  him 
the  answer. 

But  we  must  get  through  our  extracts. 
"The  secretary,"  it  is  stated,  "would 
pass  on  beforehand  one  such  query  to  a 
capable  member,  whose  answer  at  the 
meeting  would  open  the  way  for  general 
discussion.  One  or  two  drawing-room 
meetings  especially  for  mothers  will  be 
arranged  for.  Here  we  have  a  modest 
programme  of  work  for  the  winter  meet- 
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ings  of  the  union."  We  have  heard,  but 
of  course  without  crediting,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  harmless  discussion  of  one's 
neighbor's  affairs  is  not  considered  to  in- 
terfere with  the  sacred  rites  of  afternoon 
tea.  But  only  surely  in  the  Cannibal 
Islands  could  such  an  unnatural  feast  be 
spread  as  is  here  darkly  indicated. 

"  One  or  two  mothers'  cottage  meetings 
also  will  be  arranged  for."  Mrs.  Ewing 
has  a  lively  tale  of  a  village  matron  who 
returned  a  tract  on  the  subject  of  the  un- 
steady householder  and  the  rebellious 
family  given  her  by  a  well-meaning  visitor, 
with  the  dignified  protest:  "  My 'usband 
do  not  drink,  and  I  have  no  unrewly  chil- 
dren." Let  us  hope  that  in  some  cottages 
at  least  this  fine  spirit  of  independence 
may  still  be  found  flourishing. 

"  The  question  of  the  inclusion  of  young 
unmarried  persons  has  been  tacitly  de- 
cided in  the  negative."  This  is,  we  think, 
the  highest  wisdom,  if  the  existence  of  the 
new  union  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
promoters.  The  young  unmarried  per- 
sons may  not,  alas !  remain  young,  but 
they  will  surely,  if  made  fully  aware  of 
their  tremendous  future,  remain  unmar- 
ried.   Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

This,  says  the  Parents'  Educational 
Union,  "is,  roughly  speaking,  our  pro- 
gramme for  the  first  year.  We  may  see 
our  way  to  more  work  than  we  pledge  our- 
selves to.  For  instance,  we  may  set  on 
foot  work  under  our  examination  scheme 
in  the  case  of  patents  being  found  willing 
to  undertake  a  definite  course  of  reading 
in  education  and  its  kindred  science  with 
a  view  to  examination.  Further  delight- 
ful visions  loom  in  the  distance,  — .  hardly 
yet  within  measurable  distance."  This 
programme  to  our  alarmed  vision  has,  for 
its  first  year,  enough  and  to  spare.  We 
will  not  add  to  the  already  sombre  fore- 
bodings of  the  poor  "human  paternity." 
We  will  not  even  remind  him  of  the  poor 
figure  he  will  cut,  returning  "  plucked  " 
from  his  ordeal  of  examination  at  the 
nearest  "  local  centre  "  of  the  new  society, 
by  the  same  train,  perhaps,  as  conveys  his 
own  sons  rejoicing  in  their  success  at  a 
great  public  school,  —  a  school,  moreover, 
where  play  is  recognized  as  well  as  work. 
No  summer  cricket,  no  winter  football, 
will  temper  the  rigor  of  poor  paterfa  mi  lias's 
Continuation  School.  It  seems  a  base 
return  for  that  worm  in  his  beak  1 

These  are  delightful  visions,  indeed, 
but  it  would  not  surprise  us  if  "human 
paternity  "  does  not  fret  at  their  being 
"hardly  yet  within  measurable  distance. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  PUCK. 
I. 
I  fear  that  Puck  is  dead  —  it  is  so  long 
Since  men  last  saw  him — dead  with  all  the 

rest 
Of  that  sweet  elfin  crew  that  made  their 
nest 
In  hollow  huts,  where  hazels  sing  their  song; 

Dead  and  forever,  like  the  antique  throng 
The  elves  replaced;   the  Dryad  that  you 

guessed 
Behind    the    leaves;    the  Naiad  weed-be- 
dressed ; 
The  leaf-eared  Faun  that  loved  to  lead  you 
wrong. 

Tell  me,  thou  hopping  Robin,  hast  thou  met 

A  little  man,  no  bigger  than  thyself, 
Whom  they  call  Puck,  where  woodland  bells 
are  wet  ? 

Tell  me  thou  Wood-Mouse,  has  thou  seen  an 

elf 
Whom  they  call  Puck,  and  is  he  seated  yet, 
Capped  with  a  snail-shell  on  his  mushroom 

shelf? 


The  Robin  gave  three  hops,  and  chirped,  and 
said: 
44  Yes,  I  knew  Puck,  and  loved  him;  though 

I  trow 
He  mimicked  oft  my  whistle  chuckling  low ; 
Yes,  I  knew  cousin  Puck;  but  he  is  dead. 

We  found  him  lying  on  his  mushroom  bed  — 
The  Wren  and  I  —  half  covered  up  with 

snow, 
As  we  were  hopping  where  the  berries  grow, 

We  think  he  died  of  cold.     Ay,  Puck  is  fled. " 

And  then  the  Wood-Mouse  said:  4*  We  made 

the  Mole, 
The  old,  blind  Mole,  dig  deep  beneath  the 

moss 
And  four  big  Dormice  placed  him  in  the  hole. 

The  Squirrel  made  with  sticks  a  little  cross ; 

Puck  was  a  Christian  elf,  and  had  a  soul ; 
And  all  we  velvet  jackets  mourn  Jiis  loss.'* 

Academy.  EUGENE  LEE-H  a  MILTON. 


ERE  AGE  CAME  HEAR  AND  YOUTH  HAD 
GONE. 

BALLADE. 

You  laugh  because,  oh,  rosy  boy, 

My  eyes  are  dimmer  than  of  yore, 
Bid  me  my  spectacles  employ, 

And  say  I'm  aging  more  and  more. 
Tis  true,  dear  lad,  for  you  upsoar 

The  larks  in  skies  yet  pink  with  dawn, 
O'er  pleasant  paths  I  dared  explore, 

Ere  age  came  near  and  youth  had  gone. 


Laugh  on ;  your  brisk  and  boyish  joy 

Nor  takes  my  youth  nor  can.restore. 
Time  shall  the  brightest  eyes  destroy, 

While  shadows  creep  across  the  floor. 
We,  far  at  sea,  still  love  the  shore, 

In  azure  distance  slow  withdrawn, 
We  love  the  mocking  face  we  wore, 

Ere  age  came  near  and  youth  had  gone* 

Too  soon  would  ruthless  Time's  annoy 

Chase  smiles  from  lips  whose  May  is  o'er, 
Life's  brightest  gold  prove  base  alloy, 

And  mute  the  lark  her  skies  upbore, 
Save  that  we  human  love  implore 

He  bids  revive  the  faded  lawn, 
And,  as  of  old,  the  larks  outpour, 

Ere  age  came  near  and  youth  had  gone. 

ENVOY. 

Who  loves  his  kind  can  Time  ignore  — 
All  youth  and  joy  he  holds  in  pawn, 

And  smiles  in  age,  blithe  as  before, 
Ere  age  came  near  and  youth  had  gone. 
Charles  Noble  Gregory. 

Chicago  Herald. 


FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH. 

By  wintry  sun's  declining  glow 

A  wanderer  found 
Modelled  in  freshly  fallen  snow 

A  curious  mound. 

Was  it  the  humor  of  the  storm, 

Or  Nature's  jest, 
To  mimic  thus  a  fowl's  plump  form 

And  rounded  nest  ? 

Not  so,  —for  when  the  snowy  mask 

He  brushed  aside, 
A  duck  sat  patient, o'er  her  task 

There  —  as  she  died. 

Huddled  beneath  the  downy  breast 

Sweet  treasures  lay, 
Which  she  with  anxious  care  had  pressed 

That  cruel  day ; 

And  braved  long  hours  the  blinding  flakes, 

The  wild  wind's  moan, 
And  crushing  cold,  — all  for  their  sakes, 

Her  nestling  own. 

No  mate  to  cheer  with  voice  or  food,  — 

The  last  friend  gone,  — 
Sole  guardian  of  a  numerous  brood, 

She  still  sat  on : 

Nor  ever  in  that  bosom  stirred 

Of  doubt  a  ghost, 
But,  mother-like,  the  simple  bird 

Died  at  her  post 

Rest  well,  fond  martyr,  love-endowed, 

With  love  content ; 
The  whitest  snow  shall  build  thy  shroud 

And  monument 
Spectator.  £.  S. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
GREATER  BRITAIN.* 

As  the  nineteenth  century  enters  upon 
its  last  decade,  at  a  moment  when  the 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
destiny  of  the  English  race  command  the 
attention  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
it  is  interesting  to  look  backwards  a  hun- 
dred years  to  see  what  was  the  position  of 
England  on  the  face  of  the  globe  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  last  century. 

In  1790,  Great  Britain  was  only  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  a  blow  so  severe,  that 
it  would  have  destroyed  the  vitality  of  any 
other  nation  as  a  colonizing  power.  When 
France  lost  Canada  on  the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham, a  term  was  put  forever  to  her  colonial 
enterprise ;  the  earth's  surface  is  still 
dotted  at  rare  intervals  with  her  posses- 
sions, but  they  are  conquered  dependen- 
cies and  are  only  in  official  sense  colonies. 
When  Spain  lost  her  empire  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere,  she  had  fallen  hopelessly 
into  decadence.  But  the  loss  of  her  Amer- 
ican colonies  seems  only  to  have  stimu- 
lated the  expansive  energy  of  England. 
Her  remaining  possessions,  though  vast 
in  extent,  gave  little  promise,  even  to  the 
most  sanguine  patriot,  of  becoming  the 
nucleus  of  the  mightiest  empire  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  On  the  American  conti- 
nent the  French  settlements  around  Que- 
bec, which  the  revolted  colonists  had 
helped  us  to  win,  remained  under  the 
British  flag ;  and  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
from  New  England  and  from  New  York, 
were  rearing  new  homes  in  the  Acadian 
territory  of  Nova  Scotia  or  among  the  In- 
dian tribes  on  the  shores  of  Ontario.  The 
outlying  island  of  Newfoundland  was  ours, 
as  were  the  Bermudas,  the  Bahamas,  Ja- 
maica, and  Barbados.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  world  the  first  step  had  just  been 
taken  towards  the  consolidation  of  the 
Indian  Empire  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  the  first  governor- 
general  under  the  new  constitution  was 
Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  surrender  at  York- 

•  1.  Problem*  0/ Greater  Britain,  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Charles  Weotworth  Dilke,  Bart.  London, 
1800. 

a.  Thirty  Years  of  Colonial  Government,  A  Se- 
lection from  the  Despatches  and  Letters  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  CCM.G.  Edited 
by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.    London,  1889. 


town  had  made  the  United  States  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  The  Dutch  were  still  the 
masters  of  Ceylon  as  they  were  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  only  English 
stations  in  Africa  were  on  the  swamps  of 
the  western  coast. 

Such  were  the  British  possessions  out- 
side Europe  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  two 
events  had  just  occurred  which  were  des- 
tined to  add  to  the  empire  territories  vaster 
than  those  which  had  been  secured  by  the 
arms  of  Clive  or  of  Wolfe,  and  as  rich  as 
the  regions  over  which  the  thirteen  re- 
volted colonies  were  in  time  to  extend 
their  sway.  The  French  Revolution  had 
commenced,  and  the  European  strife  it 
roused  was  not  to  be  stilled  until  powers 
and  dynasties  were  upset,  out  of  the  wreck 
of  which  England  was  fated  to  take  spoils 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ;  islands  like 
Trinidad,  Ceylon,  Malta,  and  Mauritius, 
became  subject  to  the  British  crown ;  and 
in  South  Africa  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
obtained  its  first  foothold  on  a  continent 
which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  it  now 
seems  likely  to  dominate  as  far  as  the 
equatorial  lakes.  The  other  event  was 
peaceful,  yet  not  less  momentous.  Little 
more  than  a  year  before  the  fall  of  the 
Bastille  there  landed  at  Botany  Bay  a  ship- 
load of  English  people  who  had  forfeited 
their  rights  of  citizenship,  and  from  this 
deportation  of  convicts  to  a  newly  dis- 
covered land  there  has  grown  in  a  century 
the  great  Australasian  dominion. 

At  the  present  time  "the  British  Em- 
pire, with  fts  protectorates,  and  even  with- 
out counting  its  less  defined  spheres  of 
influence,  has  an  area  of  some  nine  million 
square  miles,  or,  very  roughly  speaking,  of 
nearly  three  Europes;  revenues  amount- 
ing to  some  two  hundred  and  ten  millions 
sterling,  and  half  the  sea-borne  commerce 
of  the  world.  This  empire  lying  in  all 
latitudes,  produces  every  requirement  of 
life  and  trade.  .  .  .  More  than  a  hundred 
million  people  speak  English  as  their  chief 
tongue,  and  vastly  more  than  that  number 
as  one  of  two  languages ;  while  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  people  are  more  or  less 
directly  under  English  rule."  These  words 
are  quoted  from  the  opening  sentence  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke's  new  treatise  upon  the 
"  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  and  their 
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significance  makes  most  opportune  the 
appearance  of  this  exhaustive  review  of 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  British 
Empire,  which,  after  a  hundred  years  of 
progressive  prosperity  and  increase,  seems 
now  to  be  approaching  a  crisis  in  its  his- 
tory which  will  probably  be  reached  before 
the  new  century  dawns. 

The  volumes  which  we  have  before  us 
are  the  work  of  two  public  men,  whose 
combined  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  our 
colonial  empire  probably  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  two  living  Englishmen.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  often  been  spoken  of  as 
a  statesman  possessing  a  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  "  Problems  of 
Greater  Britain  "  than  any  other  of  his 
time,  and  the  remarkable  book  to  which  he 
has  given  this  title  justifies  his  reputation. 
Sir  George  Bowen  belongs  to  an  earlier 
generation,  and  his  distinguished  career 
has  endowed  him  with  greater  experience 
in  the  government  of  dependencies  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries, with  the  exception  of  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson.  Under  his  administration  the 
vast  territory  of  Queensland  was  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  colony;  New 
Zealand  was  brought  safely  to  the  end  of 
troublous  years  of  conflict  with  the  Maori 
race ;  and  Victoria  passed  through  a  pe- 
riod of  political  crisis  of  extraordinary 
difficulty.  We  have  referred  to  "  Thirty 
Years  of  Colonial  Government,"  as  the 
work  of  Sir  George  Bowen,  and  we  regret 
that  this  description  of  the  book  is  not 
strictly  accurate.  We  wish  that  the  vet- 
eran "  proconsul,"  as  he  likes  to  style  him- 
self, had  put  forth  his  volumes  in  the  form 
of  an  autobiography,  and  had  dispensed 
with  the  services  of  an  editor.  The  vivac- 
ity of  Sir  George  Bowen's  narrative, 
whether  in  an  official  despatch  to  Lord 
Kimberley,  or  in  a  friendly  letter  written 
under  the  shadow  of  the  wall  of  China  to 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  makes  it  evident  that  an 
account  of  his  life  and  works  in  the  colo- 
nies from  his  own  pen  would  have  been 
highly  entertaining.  In  one  volume,  three 
entire  pages  are  taken  up  with  a  long  quo- 
tation from  "  Oceana,"  describing  Victo- 
rian life,  and  in  the  other  there  are  three 
long  excerpts  from  the  original  edition  of 
•'Greater  Britain  "  referring  to  New  Zea- 


land. Valuable  as  are  the  impressions  of 
a  keen  observer  like  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  or 
of  a  master  of  the  English  language  like 
Mr.  Froude,  every  one  interested  in  colo- 
nial questions  is  familiar  with  their  well- 
known  works,  and  every  one  who  reads 
the  record  of  Sir  George  Bowen's  career 
would  prefer  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
opinions  and  descriptions  of  this  expe- 
rienced vicegerent  of  the  crown. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  reasona- 
ble limits  to  discuss  critically  even  the 
chief  subjects  treated  of  in  these  two 
books.  The  one  is  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  digest  of  the  social  and  political 
questions  of  greatest  actual  import  to  the 
communities  of  Greater  Britain,  while  the 
other  throws  a  light  upon  some  of  the 
problems  thus  set  forth,  in  its  chronicle 
of  certain  passages  in  the  history  of  sev- 
eral important  colonies.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  pres- 
ent position  of  the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries of  the  world  and  of  the  dependen- 
cies of  the  British  crown,  and  to  be  guided 
in  our  survey  by  the  eminent  authors  of 
these  volumes,  though  in  places  we  may 
feel  bound  to  differ  from  their  opinions  or 
conclusions. 

The  nearest  to  the  British  islands  of 
the  dependencies  of  the  crown  outside 
Europe  is  the  oldest  of  England's  colo- 
nies. Newfoundland,  although  only  a 
strip  of  its  small  area  is  inhabited,  presents 
a  remarkable  number  of  peculiarities  in 
its  economy.  It  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  population  of  Irish  extraction  than 
any  other  British  possession,  yet  it  is 
loyal  to  the  imperial  connection,  and  the 
only  grievance  which  ever  makes  its  peo- 
ple contemplate  the  possibility  of  union 
with  the  United  States,  is  the  supine- 
ness  which  they  lay  to  the  charge  of  the 
mother  country  in  not  protecting  their 
interests  against  the  aggressions  of  the 
fishermen  of  France.  It  is  indeed  an 
extraordinary  anomaly  that  a  British  col- 
ony should  not  possess  full  rights  over 
its  own  soil,  since  by  frequently  ratified 
treaties  a  large  stretch  of  the  coast  is 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  subjects  of 
France,  who  chiefly  inhabit  the  neighbor- 
ing islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
and  on  "  the  French  shore  "  no  Newfound- 
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lander  is  permitted  to  erect  a  permanent 
habitation.  The  French  government  is 
tenacious  of  its  rights,  which  can  only  be 
peaceably  maintained  on  their  part  and 
suffered  on  ours  by  the  exercise  of  great 
tact  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  permanent  settlement  will  be  effected 
until  after  an  international  re -arrangement 
which  may  be  come  to  as  a  result  of  a 
European  war. 

A  striking  feature  in  the  island  is  the 
prevalence  of  the  truck  system  among 
the  people  engaged  in  the  cod-fishing  in- 
dustry, which  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants.  Newfoundland  possesses 
a  coinage  of  its  own,  but  although  the  Brit- 
ish currency  is  the  circulating  medium  in 
the  alien  Dutch  territories  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  rupee  bearing  the  queen's  effigy 
is  current  in  the  Portuguese  province  of 
Mozambique,  our  fellow-subjects,  who  en- 
dure a  life  of  toilsome  servitude  around 
the  fog-hidden  banks,  are  rarely  reminded 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  by  the 
sight  of  it  stamped  on  gold  or  on  silver. 
Nevertheless  these  hardy  toilers  may  con- 
sole themselves  that  they  enjoy  an  ex- 
tended electoral  franchise,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  manhood  suffrage  having 
been  granted  last  year  to  all  persons  over 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  This  peculiar 
limitation,  which  exists  also  in  Japan  and 
in  Spain,  is  said  to  have  been  made  from 
fear  lest  the  restless  youth  of  the  colony 
should  vote  for  federation  with  Canada. 
How  long  that  arrangement  will  be  de- 
layed it  is  impossible  to  predict.  The 
merchants  of  St.  John's,  who  form  the 
most  influential  portion  of  the  community, 
are  against  it,  as  they  dislike  the  prospect 
of  a  disarrangement  of  the  tariff,  which 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  that  of  the 
Dominion ;  but  at  the  recent  election  the 
mercantile  party  was  defeated,  and  Sir 
William  Whiteway  has  become  premier 
once  more ;  consequently,  as  that  able 
lawyer  belongs  to  a  profession  which 
might  reap  advantage  from  union  with 
Canada,  the  question  of  federation  may  be 
brought  out  of  the  abeyance  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  though  at  the  late  election  both 
sides  emphatically  repudiated  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  idea. 


If  the  foggy  channel  between  Newfound- 
land and  Cape  Breton  could  be  bridged, 
not  only  would  the  outpost  of  the  North 
American  continent  be  more  closely  united 
with  the  Dominion,  but  the  Atlantic  voy- 
age between  England  and  Canada  might 
be  reduced  to  three  and  a  half  days,  St. 
John's  being  little  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  miles  from  Queenstown.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  proposed  establishment 
of  a  steam-ferry  between  the  nearest  points 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  is,  by 
reason  of  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  tempests, 
and  icebergs,  as  visionary  as  the  building 
of  a  bridge  over  the  straits.  Halifax  con- 
sequently must  remain  the  port  chiefly 
to  be  depended  upon  for  direct  communi- 
cation between  England  and  her  great 
dependency  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. The  capital  of  Acadia  must  always 
be  a  spot  of  great  interest  to  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  fortunes  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Its  streets  of  wooden  bouses,  trav- 
ersed with  countless  electric  wires,  have 
to  Englishmen,  who  make  it  their  first 
landing-place  on  the  mainland,  an  unfa- 
miliar appearance ;  yet,  after  travel  and 
sojourn  in  the  United  States,  Halifax  re- 
visited seems  to  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
old  country.  Hither  a  hundred  years 
ago  came  a  number  of  Loyalist  settlers, 
refugees  from  the  revolted  colonies,  and 
here  the  flag  of  England  must  continue  to 
fly,  whatever  destiny  is  in  store  for  the  rest 
of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  as  in  the  case 
of  Canada  ever  throwing  off  its  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  England  would  still 
adhere  to  Halifax  as  a  naval  and  military 
station.  We  shall  presently  return  to  this 
question,  but  we  mention  it  here,  as  Hali- 
fax is  the  only  spot  on  the  American  con- 
tinent where  the  red  coats  of  the  British 
army  are  seen.  Scarlet  uniforms  indeed 
are  met  with  often  on  the  passage  over 
English  ground  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  the  queen's  ships  bring  up  as  far 
as  Quebec  and  Montreal  their  comple- 
ments of  Royal  Marines;  at  Ottawa  the 
governor-general's  Guards  are  dressed 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Household  Infan- 
try at  home ;  in  the  north-west  the  smart 
patrols  of  mounted  police  resemble  our 
heavy  dragoons  in  undress ;  and  at  Van- 
couver Island  the  marines  on  the  fleet  are 
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once  more  encountered ;  but  in  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  after  Halifax  is  left  be- 
hind, the  next  military  garrison  of  impe- 
rial troops  is  found  in  distant  Hong-Kong. 
The  railway  journey  over  the  Intercolo- 
nial Road  from  the  Maritime  Provinces 
into  Canada  proper,  with  its  lengthy  de- 
tour to  the  north,  makes  the  English  trav- 
eller regret  that  the  State  of  Maine  is  not 
included  in  British  territory,  as  the  greater 
part  of  it  might  have  been  had  it  not  been 
for  the  unnatural  boundary  line  drawn  by 
the  Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842,  which  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  justly  describes  as  "  a  mon- 
ument of  that  ignorance  and  neglect  of 
national  interest  which  have  often  unfor- 
tunately characterized  the  action  of  our 
imperial  representatives."  Sir  George 
Bowen  cannot  have  had  a  very  vivid  recol- 
lection of  his  brief  visit  to  Quebec  when 
he  wrote,  "If  Englishmen  ofthe  present 
day  desire  to  forecast  what  England  will 
probably  be  politically  fifty  years  hence, 
they  should  study  what  Australasia  and 
Canada  now  are,"  inasmuch  as  the  habi- 
tants of  Lower  Canada  are  Frenchmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  not  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  twentieth.  There  are  vil- 
lages, close  to  the  frontier  of  the  most 
advanced  country  in  the  world,  which  are 
little  bits  of  old  France  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  the  city  of  Quebec  itself 
Is  in  many  respects  a  magnificent  relic  of 
the  ancient  regime.  Throughout  this  fair 
province  the  Catholic  Church  is  all  power- 
ful. Many  of  the  public  holidays  are 
ecclesiastical  feasts  not  usually  recognized 
In  the  British  Empire ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions, when  the  host  is  elevated  at  high 
mass  in  the  metropolitan  basilica,  it  is  to 
the  thunder  of  the  artillery  of  the  colonial 
forces.  The  parochial  system  constitutes 
a  religious  establishment  on  a  basis  un- 
known in  anv  other  country,  although  in 
Lower  Canada  there  is  nominally  a  sepa- 
ration between  Church  and  State.  Per- 
haps the  most  significant  sign  of  the 
strength  of  the  Church  is,  that  the  secular 
clergy  and  the  Jesuits  do  little  to  dissimu- 
late their  mutual  animosity.  The  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  Province  is  Car- 
dinal Taschereau,  a  courtly  prelate  of  the 
grand  stick,  austere  to  such  a  point  that 
the  diversions  of  playgoing,  novel-reading, 
and  dancing,  are  by  him  inhibited  for  the 
faithful.  The  modern  movement,  which 
is  sweeping  on  beyond  the  frontier  lines 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Ontario,  comes 
not  within  his  ken.  It  was  at  his  instance 
that  the  Holy  See  banned  the  Knights  of 
Labor;  and  when  Cardinal  Gibbons  of 
Baltimore  moved  the  Sacred  Congregation 


to  raise  the  inhibition,  it  was  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Quebec  that  he  made  the 
voyage  to  Rome,  whither  they  had  both 
been  summoned  to  be  invested  with  their 
scarlet  hats.  Cardinal  Taschereau  is  an 
honest  man  withal,  and  the  Protestant 
community  of  Montreal,  who  look  with 
distrust  upon  the  use  made  of  the  Church 
by  provincial  politicians  for  party  pur- 
poses, sometimes  express  a  wish  that 
representative  institutions  might  be  abol- 
ished in  Quebec,  and  the  administration 
of  the  government  vested  in  the  hands  of 
the  cardinal  archbishop. 

The  commercial  prosperity  which  the 
superior  energy  of  the  British  population 
of  Montreal  has  diverted  from  Quebec,  has 
been  further  drawn  up  the  stream  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  by  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  of  the  noble  river  which  flows 
beneath  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Mont- 
real being  now  at  the  head  of  the  summer 
navigation,  as  well  as  the  chief  terminus 
of  the  trans-continental  railway,  holds 
the  proud  rank  of  the  first  city  of  the  Do- 
minion, though  Toronto  is  a  vigorous  and 
rapidly  growing  rival.  The  importance  of 
Montreal  from  an  imperial  point  of  view 
is,  that  here  is  found  the  chief  friction 
between  English  and  French ;  here  the 
question  of  religion  is  most  acute.  The 
opulent  mercantile  community  of  Mount 
Royal,  many  of  whom  are  of  Scottish 
origin  and  of  Presbyterian  persuasion, 
rebel  against  the  geographical  accident 
which  has  placed  them  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  ••  Sic 
vos  non  vobis,"  they  say  to  one  another,  or 
in  less  classical  phrase  they  declare  that 
Montreal  is  the  milch-cow  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, and  they  submit  resentfully  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  supplies  for  and 
being  governed  by  the  French  majority, 
which  extreme  Protestants  among  them 
characterize  as  bigoted,  priest-ridden,  and 
retrograde.  The  French  population  is 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  counties  of 
the  adjacent  province  nearest  the  frontier, 
but  in  the  capital  of  Ontario  there  is  no 
trace  whatever  of  the  French  Canadians. 
Quebec,  piled  on  the  heights  commanding 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  without  doubt  the 
most  picturesque  city  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  and  Montreal  has  good 
claim  to  be  considered  the  most  sump- 
tuous ;  but  Toronto,  built  on  the  flat  lake 
shore,  is  as  unlovely  as  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  commercial  city, 
humanized  by  a  university,  just  as  Ottawa 
is  an  official  village,  tempered  by  lumber- 
mills. 

The  Dominion  capital  has  the  popula- 
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tion  of  a  small  English  country  town,  but 
its  handsome  cluster  of  Parliament  build- 
ings, seen  from  a  distance,  seems  to  rise 
out  of  the  boundless  forest.  Here  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  the  incarnation  of  fed- 
erated Canada,  presides  over  his  strangely 
assorted  Cabinet,  in  which  the  French 
habit  anight  British  settler  from  Ontario, 
the  Irish  Nationalist,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Orangeman,  sit  side  by  side  in  peaceful 
subjection  to  the  old  Parliamentary  hand 
of  Greater  Britain.  The  Disraeli  cast  of 
features  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  well 
known ;  but  the  Canadian  premier,  while 
he  possesses  some  share  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  adroitness,  has  nothing  of  his 
sphynx-like  impassiveness,  and  indeed,  in 
his  expansive  vitality  and  gift  of  perpetual 
youth,  bears  more  resemblance  to  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  Dominion  politics  there 
are  two  great  parties,  of  which  the  minis- 
terial majority  is  in  semi-official  language 
comprehensively  called  Liberal  Conserva- 
tive, while  the  opposition  are  known  as 
the  Grits  ;  but  in  reality  the  only  cleavage 
is  between  those  who  wish  to  keep  Mac- 
donald in  and  those  who  wish  to  turn 
Macdonald  out.  The  camp  of  the  latter 
is  not  a  favorable  resort  for  the  office- 
seeker,  inasmuch  as  "John  A."  as  the 
great  Opportunist  leader  is  familiarly 
called,  is  practically  the  perpetual  prime 
minister  of  the  Dominion ;  during  the 
twenty-three  years  since  he  completed  the 
federation  of  British  North  America, 
there  has  been  only  one  short  interval  of 
five  years  in  which  he  has  ceased  to  pre- 
side over  the  Privy  Council.  There  has 
been  no  more  striking  instance  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  Parliamentary  manage- 
ment than  last  year,  when  he  was  called 
upon  by  some  of  his  staunchest  supporters 
to  apply  the  governor-general's  power  of 
veto  to  the  Jesuits*  Estates  Bill  of  the 
Quebec  legislature.  That  enactment,  it 
will  be  remembered,  provided  for  a  sub- 
sidy of  400,000/.  of  public  money  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Lower  Canada, 
in  compensation  for  the  property  of  the. 
Society  of  Jesus  escheated  to  the  crown 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  order  in  the 
last  century,  a  smaller  grant  being  made 
simultaneously  to  the  Protestant  bodies 
of  the  Province.  An  agitation  was  com- 
menced by  the  powerful  Orange  Lodges 
of  Ontario,  which  represent  an  aggressive 
Protestantism  only  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  dominant  Catholicism ;  but  the 
foremost  of  our  colonial  statesmen  — 
himself  an  Orangeman  —  knew  well  that 
to  thwart  the  constitutional  will  of  French 
Canada  might  mean  the  disruption  of  the  I 


Dominion ;  and  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity which  he  combined  to  defeat  the 
proposition  included  not  only  the  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  of  his  own  following, 
but  the  whole  strength  of  the  opposition, 
only  thirteen  members  in  a  full  house 
voting  in  favor  of  the  veto. 

The  most  conspicuous  monument  of 
the  Macdonald  administration  is  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  controversial 
history  of  that  enterprise;  we  prefer  to 
look  at  the  grand  result  which  has  united 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  a  road  which  runs  from  start  to 
finish  over  British  ground.  The  chief 
danger,  from  an  imperial  point  of  view,  to 
which  the  Canadian  north-west  has  been 
liable,  is  its  commercial  connection  with 
the  adjacent  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  Manitoba  seemed  likely  to  become  an 
appanage  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  The 
traveller  can  now,  sixty  hours  after  leaving 
Montreal,  reach  Winnipeg,  which  is  cer- 
tain to  become  the  capital  of  the  north- 
west, standing  as  it  does  just  half-way 
between  Montreal  and  Vancouver.  The 
city  is  at  present  in  a  condition  which,  in 
the  expressive  terminology  of  Greater 
Britain,  is  described  as  "subsided  boom." 
It  was  planned  on  too  magnificent  a  scale, 
and  in  its  main  avenue  the  traffic  of  Pic- 
cadilly and  the  Boulevards  would  be  lost. 
The  builders  of  new  cities  in  the  boundless 
new  world  should  remember  that  the  finest 
thoroughfares  of  the  old  are  not  dreary 
expanses  like  Sackville  Street,  Dublin, 
but  comparatively  narrow  ways  like  the 
Toledo  of  Naples  or  the  Rambla  of  Barce- 
lona. Winnipeg  is  reviving,  but  there  are 
prairie  cities  in  Manitoba  which  scarcely 
survived  their  christening,  and  the  provin- 
cial legislature  passed  a  bill  indemnifying 
the  corporation  of  one  of  them,  Portage  la 
Prairie,  from  its  municipal  debt.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  Cana- 
dian financial  credit,  that  the  governor  in 
council  will  veto  this  peculative  enact- 
ment.  We  may  trust  that  the  days  of 
bankrupt  towns  in  British  America  are  at 
an  end.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  forcibly  points 
out  how  our  emigration  fails  to  follow  the 
flag,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  rea- 
son that  the  Dominion  should  be  depressed 
on  account  of  the  prospects  of  its  north- 
west regions,  because  of  the  more  rapid 
progress  made  in  Dakota  across  the  Amer- 
ican frontier.  The  federation  of  Canada 
is  not  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  and  the 
opening  up  of  this  vast  tract  of  country 
by  the  trans-continental  railway  is  only  a 
thing  of  yesterday.    Seeing  that  the  oelt 
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of  territory  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
frontier,  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  Rock- 
ies, consists  of  much  better  land  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  belt  on  the  American 
side,  and  that  the  winters  are  not  more 
severe,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  Mani- 
toba and  the  neighboring  north-west  ter- 
ritories will,  before  raanv  years,  support  a 
population  not  less  considerable  than  that 
found  in  any  area  of  the  same  size  of  the 
United  States  in  the  same  latitudes. 

The  fourteen  hundred  miles  between 
Manitoba  and  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia, now  traversed  by  the  railway,  display 
some  of  the  marvellous  variety  and  re- 
sources  of  the  British  Empire:  fertile 
corn-lands  on  the  prairie ;  rich  ranching 
pastures  on  the  foot-hills;  and  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world  among 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Selkirks, 
which  are  not  destitute  of  mineral  wealth. 
The  new  and  thriving  city  at  the  terminus 
of  the  line  is  called  Vancouver,  a  gratui- 
tously confusing  example  of  nomenclature, 
seeing  that  it  is  not  on  Vancouver  Island. 
At  this  point  has  to  be  decided  the  great 
question  of  the  respective  merits  as  naval 
stations  of  Burrard  Inlet,  which  runs  into 
the  mainland  where  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  ends,  and  of  Esquimalt  Harbor 
on  Vancouver  Island.  We  do  not  propose 
to  balance  the  weighty  arguments  on  either 
side,  because  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment to  make  them  both  strongly  fortified 
places.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  will  in  our  time  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States,  but,  in  the 
matter  of  providing  stations  for  the  fleet, 
England  ought  to  act  as  if  the  loss  of  Can- 
ada were  within  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
If  the  American  nation  desired  to  invade 
the  Dominion,  there  are  very  few  spots  on 
the  four  thousand  miles  of  frontier  on 
which  any  resistance  could  be  offered ;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Canada  by  England  is  a  great  safe- 
guard for  the  United  States.  If  the  whole 
continent  were  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Great  Britain  would  lose  the  chief  reasons 
of  policy  for  remaining  on  friendly  terms 
with  America,  the  chief  motive  for  main- 
taining our  mutual  friendship  being  that 
a  rupture  would  entail  an  immediate  and 
irresistible  raid  across  the  Canadian  fron- 
tier. Improbable  as  the  chance  of  such  a 
rupture  is,  it  behoves  England  to  make  it 
absolutely  certain  that  in  the  case  of  losing 
Canada  we  could  retain  Halifax  on  the 
Atlantic  and  another  impregnable  station 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  that  end  both 
Esquimalt  on  Vancouver  Island  and  Bur- 
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rard  Inlet  on  the  mainland  should  be  made 
strong  places  without  delay,  so  that  we 
might  have  the  choice  of  the  two,  and 
perhaps  retain  both  if  the  dire  necessity 
arose. 

The  relations  of  Canada  with  the  United 
States  involve  questions  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  partisans  of  a  closer  union 
between  the  two  countries  may  be  divided 
into  those  who  advocate  unrestricted  reci- 
procity; commercial  union;  and  political 
union  or  annexation.  Unrestricted  reci- 
procity need  not  occupy  our  attention,  as 
no  American  government  would  ever  con- 
sent to  an  arrangement  whereby  the  Do- 
minion Parliament  might,  by  abolishing 
all  customs'  duties  and  giving  free  entry 
to  British  and  European  goods,  -enable 
Canadian  merchants  to  undersell  Ameri- 
can importers  of  the  same  articles.  The 
American  protectionists  are  not  attracted 
by  a  one-sided  bargain  which  would  give 
to  the  Canadians  a  free  market  of  over 
sixty  million  people  in  exchange  for  a  free 
market  of  five  million  people.  The  idea 
of  the  commercial  union  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  has  acquired  an  impor- 
tance from  its  having  been  taken  up  by  the 
opposition  at  Ottawa  as  an  improvement 
on  the  "national"  policy  of  protection 
which  has  been  maintained  by  Sir  John 
Macdonald.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  wisely 
points  out,  in  reply  to  the  complaint  of  the 
commercial  union  party,  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  shut  out  Canada  from  participation  in 
the  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  conti- 
nent, that  it  is  a  still  greater  crime  to  shut 
out  Canada  from  participation  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Although  the  best 
friends  of  the  British  Empire  cannot  deny 
that  the  Dominion  is  not  in  an  altogether 
healthy  condition,  yet  those  who  have 
travelled  in  it  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that 
there  exists  throughout  the  Federal  Prov- 
inces a  distinctly  national  feeling  which 
would  not  easily  submit  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  tariff  at  Washington,  where  the 
Canadian  delegates  would  have  about  as 
much  influence  as  that  exercised  by  the 
Maoris  who  sit  in  the  New  Zealand  legis- 
lature. 

There  are  two  distinguished  British 
subjects  residing  in  Canada  who,  from  the 
prominence  given  in  the  English  press  to 
their  utterances,  have  a  certain  notoriety 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  favoring  the 
annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Honore*  Mercier,  the  French  Catholic 
premier  of  Quebec,  not  unfrequently  de- 
liver sentiments  which,  in  the  days  when 
the  term  was  in  usage,  might  have  quail- 
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fied  them  for  the  title  of  rebels ;  but  we 
are  perfectly  certain  that  either  of  those 
eminent  personages  would  much  prefer  to 
be  called  a  rebel  than  to  be  coupled  and 
associated  in  the  minds  of  men  with  the 
other.  Of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  we  would 
at  once  say  that  his  motives  are  as  disin- 
terested as  they  are  mischievous;  but 
though  mischievous  his  motives,  the  mis- 
chief he  effects  is  infinitesimal,  —  that  is 
to  say,  it  amounts  to  the  harm  which  en- 
sues from  the  printing  in  large  type  of  his 
letters,  advocating  the  disruption  of  the 
empire,  in  London  journals  which  profess 
imperialism.  Though  we  reprobate  his 
views,  we  think  that  the  old  Regius  pro- 
fessor is  often  unjustly  treated.  People 
who  do  not  know  him  derive  their  impres- 
sion of  the  man  from  Mr.  Disraeli's  ran- 
corous portrait  of  him  in  "Lothair;"  he 
is  there  described  as  talking  a  language  of 
"  ornate  jargon ; "  as  a  matter  of  fact  his 
diction  is  severe  compared  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's, and  we  regret  that  his  plausible 
sentiments  are  not  veiled  in  jargon,  but 
are  on  the  contrary  expressed  in  admira- 
ble and  forcible  English.  He  has  lately 
had  his  revenge  on  his  limner  in  a  recent 
oration  at  New  York,  when  he  emphasized 
his  offer  of  Canada  to  t>e  American  na- 
tion by  an  unearthed  quotation  from  an 
ancient  letter  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who 
once  seems  to  have  written  mysteriously 
that  "the  colonies,  and  Canada  in  partic- 
ular, were  millstones  round  our  necks, 
but  that  they  would  soon  be  independent.*' 
It  is,  moreover,  unjust  to  ascribe  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith's  disaffection  to  any  dis- 
appointments he  may  have  encountered  in 
his  Canadian  career,  as  we  find  Sir  George 
Bowen  describing  in  1862  his  schemes  for 
the  emancipation  of  Australia.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  put  on  record,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  perturbed  by  his 
letters  to  the  English  papers,  that  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  no  following  whatever 
in  Canada,  and  no  disciples  across  the 
frontier  of  his  unpatriotic  propaganda. 
Around  his  home  in  Toronto  he  has  hosts 
of  personal  friends  and  not  one  political 
ally.  In  the  United  States  an  ungrateful 
lack  of  warmth  greets  his  harangues,  in 
which  he  inveighs  against  the  unnatural 
division  of  a  continent  which  Providence 
destined  to  be  one.  Not  long  ago  he  was 
about  to  discourse  in  this  wise  to  an  Amer- 
ican audience  at  a  banquet,  when  the 
veteran  General  Sherman,  perhaps  antici- 
pating, arose  and  said  :  "  The  American 
people  want  not  another  rood  of  bad  land 
in  Mexico  or  of  good  land  in  Canada." 
After  that,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  custom- 


ary periods  about  "one  flag,  one  lan- 
guage, one  literature,"  lacked  a  little  of 
their  usual  sonority.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  the  American  nation  feels  that  it 
wants  no  more  territory  to  govern.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  United 
States  recognize  that  England's  posses- 
sion of  Canada  is  an  insurance  of  a  con- 
ciliatory policy  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government;  and  there  is  a  third  potent 
reason  why  the  republic  would  possibly 
refuse  Canada  if  it  were  offered  to  her, 
namely,  because  the  addition  of  that  vast 
country  would  entirely  disorganize  the 
electoral  balance  of  the  States,  and  neither 
party  would  care  to  run  the  risk  of  utter 
exclusion  from  office  as  the  price  for.  the 
accession  of  half  a  continent. 

One  of  the  attractive  results  which  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  promises  from  the  politi- 
cal union  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
is  the  extinction  of  French  nationality, 
which  he  says  is  breaking  the  unity  of 
American  civilization.  Now  Mr,  Mercier 
is  not  a  politician  who  desires  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  it  may  seem  strange  that  this 
prominent  Frenchman  should  at  times 
threaten  to  advocate  a  policy  which  would 
destroy  the  nationality  whose  champion 
he  is.  The  premier  of  Lower  Canada  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  a  reckless  polit- 
ical gamester  who  plays  for  his  own  hand, 
posing  as  an  annexationist  in  order  that  he 
may  point  to  the  wise  concessions  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  as  the  results  of  his 
threatenings.  In  his  heart  he  no  more 
contemplates  the  annexation  of  Quebec  to 
the  United  States  than  to  Brazil.  He 
knows  that,  if  Canada  became  part  of  the 
American  Union,  the  disestablishment  of 
the  French  position  would  follow.  Not 
only  would  the  habitants  have  at  Wash- 
ington none  of  the  privileges  of  their  own 
language  they  enjoy  at  Ottawa,  but  Que- 
bec, as  one  of  fifty  or  sixty  States,  would 
have  an  imperceptible  influence  in  the 
federal  legislature ;  and  though  the  Prov- 
ince were  invested  with  statehood,  it  would 
by  degrees  lose  all  its  characteristics.  In 
the  New  England  States  there  are  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  French  Cana- 
dians. In  Rhode  Island  they  form  an 
enormous  proportion  of  the  population  ; 
they  live  apart,  speaking  no  English  and 
holding  aloof  from  intercourse  with  the 
American  inhabitants ;  yet  one  might  live 
for  a  year  in  the  little  state,  which  is 
scarcely  the  size  of  Warwickshire,  without 
necessarily  discovering  the  presence  of 
this  great  alien  community.  It  is  true  that 
certain  French  Canadians  have  risen  to 
high  positions  in  New  England,  but  this 
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has  only  been  effected  by  their  divesting 
themselves  of  their  nationality.  Mr.  Mer- 
rier knows  as  well  as  any  living  man  that, 
if  Canada  were  joined  to  the  United 
States,  Quebec  would  lose  its  French 
character  as  Louisiana  has  lost  it.  The 
Catholic  clergy,  moreover,  who  rule  the 
provincial  legislature  and  the  premier  him- 
self, are  well  aware  that  if  the  rigime  of 
Ottawa  were  exchanged  for  that  of  Wash- 
ington, there  would  be  granted  no  more 
concessions  to  their  religion,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  refusal  to  veto  the  Jesuits' 
Estates  Bill ;  no  more  privileges  to  their 
beloved  language,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
recent  vote  regarding  its  use  in  the  north- 
west territory. 

Other  alternative  destinies  which  are 
proposed  for  the  Dominion  are  those  of 
imperial  federation  and  of  independence. 
Of  the  former  we  shall  speak  hereafter; 
the  latter  there  is  no  occasion  to  dwell 
upon,  as  we  do  not  believe  that  Canada 
could  maintain  herself  as  an  independent 
nation.  We  agree  with  Sir  Charles  Oilke's 
conclusion  when  he  says  that  he  cannot 
see  why  Canada,  if  she  takes  those  reason- 
able steps  for  her  own  defence  which  are 
a  condition  of  the  existence  of  a  self- 
respecting  nation,  should  not,  if  she  so 
wishes,  work  out  a  prosperous  destiny  for 
herself  under  her  present  relations  with 
the  British  crown. 

In  the  few  pages  which  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  devotes  to  the  United  States,  apart 
from  their  relations  with  Canada,  we  find 
more  points  to  take  exception  to  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  his  admirable  volumes.  We 
agree  with  him  that  the  happy  phrase  of 
his  invention,  Greater  Britain,  ought  to 
include  the  most  prosperous  English- 
speaking  community  in  the  world ;  but  we 
dissent  from  his  proposition,  that  though 
none  of  the  English  colonies,  commonly 
so  called,  fall  under  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis's  definition  of  a  colony,  its  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  by  the  United  States. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  his  "  Government  of 
Dependencies,1'  said  that  "a  colony  prop- 
erly denotes  a  body  of  persons  belonging 
to  one  country  and  political  community, 
who,  having  abandoned  that  country  and 
community,  form  a  new  and  separate  soci- 
ety, independent,  or  dependent,  in  some 
district  from  which  they  expel  the  ancient 
inhabitants."  Now,  leaving  aside  the  fact 
that  the  first  settlers  of  the  United  States 
included  Dutchmen  in  New  York  and 
Frenchmen  on  the  Mississippi,  we  con- 
tend that,  even  supposing  the  original 
colonists  had  all  sprung  from  the  British 
Islands,  in  order  that  the  American  nation 
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should  properly  fall  under  this  designation 
of  colony,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  population  to  have  grown  entirely 
by  means  of  family  increase  and  of  immi- 
gration from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  coming  census  of  the  United  States 
will,  from  its  mere  record  of  nomenclature, 
throw  new  light  on  the  origins  of  the 
American  nation,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  show  that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
people  are  of  English  descent  on  the  pa- 
ternal side.  Chicago  is  a  representative 
American  city.  It  is  not,  like  New  York, 
a  distributing  emporium  of  immigration, 
and  here  four  hundred  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Germans  or  of  German 
parentage.  Nevertheless,  so  strong  is 
the  tradition  on  American  soil  of  the 
good  old  colony  days,  that  the  sons  of 
these  Teutons  will  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  Bunker  Hill,  or  will  mutilate  the 
monument  to  Major  Andre*,  with  all  the 
simple  faith  of  an  ennobled  plutocrat,  who, 
purchasing  a  pedigree  at  the  College  of 
Arms,  glows  with  pride  at  his  ancestors' 
prowess  at  Ascalon. 

As  the  author  of  "Greater  Britain  "  is 
not  an  American  citizen,  he  should  refrain 
from  quoting  rhymes  to  the  effect  that 
"  We  were  one  in  the  days,  when  Shake- 
speare wrote  his  plays."  For  the  sake  of 
preserving  this  graceful  fiction,  we  would 
let  pass  the  theory  of  the  oneness  of 
the  Irish  Celts  and  the  English  at  the 
period  when  Mr.  Edmund  Spenser  was 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland ;  but  though 
Elizabeth  was  queen  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  and  though  her  successor, 
who  was  moreover  king  of  Scots,  married 
a  Dane,  and  gave  his  daughter  to  a  Ger- 
man, from  whom  sprang  our  reigning 
house,  we  are  constrained  to  throw  a  doubt 
upon  the  English  people  having  been  one 
with  half  the  other  peoples  of  Europe  in 
the  interval  between  Raleigh's  first  voyage 
and  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower.  "The 
reason  why  we  have  emphasized  our  ob- 
jection to  this  seemingly  trivial  point  is, 
that  it  involves  the  whole  question  of  the 
predominance  of  the  English  race  through- 
out the  world.  America  is  the  foremost 
of  the  nations  of  Greater  Britain.  If  her 
people  were  all  sprung  from  British  an- 
cestry, it  would  be  a  glory  to  the  English 
race  to  have  developed  such  fecundity; 
but  we  contend  that  the  English  race  has 
performed  a  much  mightier  achievement 
than  the  mere  multiplication  of  species. 
We  claim  that  our  native  stock  has  not 
only  increased  and  covered  the  earth,  but 
that  it  has  imposed  its  language  and  its 
traditions  upon  other  peoples ;  so  that  in 
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the  great  American  republic,  men  of 
Teutonic,  of  Scandinavian,  and  of  Data- 
vian  origin,  all  alike  speak  our  English 
tongue,  and  hold  our  literature  as  a  com- 
mon  heritage.  Hence  it  happens  that,  no 
matter  what  the  growth  of  other  races,  the 
English  language,  by  the  indomitable 
strength  of  the  English  genius,  is  destined 
to  overwhelm  all  others  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

If  the  foregoing  fallacy  is  of  partially 
American  growth,  there  is  another  of  Sir 
Charles  DiTke's  propositions  of  thoroughly 
British  material,  to  which  also  we  take 
exception.  In  his  observations  upon  the 
negro  question  in  the  Southern  States, 
he  expresses  his  surprise  that  "  Christian 
ministers" should  countenance  the  sepa- 
ration of  colored  and  white  people  in 
"Christian  churches."  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  express  our  surprise  if  they 
did  anything  else.  It  is  only  twenty-five 
years  since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  there 
are  still  many  clergymen  in  the  South  who, 
in  the  earlier  period  of  their  ministry,  not 
only  preached  from  their  pulpits  the  doc- 
trine of  race  inequality,  but  in  Methodist 
Conferences,  Episcopal  Synods,  and  Pres- 
byterian Assemblies,  officially  declared 
that  the  institution  of  negro  slavery  was 
not  opposed  to  the  law  of  Christ.  The 
Southern  clergy  have  accepted  the  change 
of  law;  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
recognize  the  surrender  of  General  Lee 
at  Appomattox  Court  House  as  having  had 
the  effect  of  a  decree  of  a  General  Council 
in  the  regulation  of  doctrine  or  of  conduct. 
What  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  this 
use  of  the  word  "  Christian  "  in  the  sense 
of  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  British 
sentiment  at  the  present  day  —  almost 
analogous  to  the  modern  French  expres- 
sion y?«  de  siicle;  but  even  for  the  sake  of 
terseness  it  is  confusing  to  have  to  apply 
the  epithet  of  Christian  to  that  advocate  of 
race-equality,  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  to  deny 
it  to  the  Rev.  George  Whitfield,  who  in- 
troduced slavery  into  Georgia.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  in  his  chapter  on  South  Africa,  de- 
scribes with  much  fidelity  the  religious 
basis  of  the  life  of  the  Boers,  who  in  the 
application  of  the  maxims  of  Christianity 
to  every-day  existence  resemble  in  their 
terminology  the  Covenanters.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  rude  piety 
of  these  Dutch  farmers ;  yet  we  must  deny 
also  to  tbem  the  title  of  Christian,  if  belief 
in  race-equality  is  an  essential  to  the  creed, 
inasmuch  as  the  Africander  places  his 
Kaffirs  and  Hottentots  on  a  not  much 
higher  level  than  his  trek-oxen,  though  his 
rule  of  the  natives  has  been  more  merciful 


than  oars  in  Africa,  with  all  our  admirable 
sentiment.  The  Southerners,  who  read 
that  the  system  of  reserving  separate  rail- 
way cars  tor  the  colored  people  ought  not 
to  be  countenanced  by  Christians,  will  turn 
with  interest  to  the  Queensland  section  of 
the  •*  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  where 
they  will  find  a  vivid  description  of  the 
English  or  Christian  method  of  dealing 
with  blacks.  After  all,  in  reviewing  books 
which  record  the  British  conquest  of  half 
the  world,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  find 
fault  with  an  expression  which  is  typical 
of  that  splendid  audacity  of  national  ego- 
tism which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  our 
mastery. 

The  increase  of  the  negro  population  in 
the  Southern  States  is  probably  the  most 
difficult  question  to  be  solved  within  the 
American  republic ;  but  we  cannot  pause 
♦discuss  it,  nor  to  compare  with  it  the 
condition  of  the  English  West  Indies, 
which  are  becoming  black  communities, 
based  upon  a  peasant  proprietary  of  the 
African  race.  We  must  make  our  way 
westward,  across  the  Pacific  to  the  great 
British  continent  and  its  neighbors  in  the 
Austral  seas. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Greater  Britain  it  is  possible  to  travel 
from  England  to  Australia  by  an  overland 
route,  in  which  that  phrase  from  the  pro- 
portion of  land  to  sea  on  the  passage  has 
a  real  significance,  without  traversing  a 
yard  of  soil  not  British.  The  distance 
from  Vancouver  to  Moreton  Bay,  the  port 
of  Queensland,  or  to  Auckland,  is  about 
the  same  as  from  San  Francisco ;  but  the 
competing  route  between  the  Australian 
colonies  and  the  old  country  is  of  course 
the  way  by  the  Suez  Canal.  Apart  from 
the  undoubted  strategic  importance  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  in  case  of  war 
in  which  the  United  States  were  not  hos- 
tile, that  great  thoroughfare  ought  to  be 
utilized  as  a  link  to  bind  closer  to  England 
her  dependencies  in  the  southern  seas. 
Vancouver  stands  just  half-way  between 
Great  Britain  and  Australasia  —  the  dis-' 
tance  thither  from  Liverpool  being  about 
six  thousand  miles,  the  same  distance  di- 
viding British  Columbia  from  New  Zea- 
land and  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  The 
first  half  of  the  journey,  across  the  Atlan- 
tic and  over  the  trans-continental  line,  is 
most  agreeable,  both  in  matter  of  comfort 
and  of  variety.  Our  Australian  fellow- 
subjects,  moreover,  like  the  idea  of  trav- 
ersing on  their  homeward  way  a  stretch  of 
the  mighty  empire  of  which  they  are 
members,  which  is  longer  by  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  than  the  space  between 
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any  two  points  in  their  own  vast  continent 
of  magnificent  distances ;  but  more  potent 
than  sentiment  for  the  ocean  traveller  is 
comfort,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  road 
will  have  been  built  in  vain  as  a  pathway 
through  one  portion  of  Greater  Britain  to 
another,  unless  there  are  provided  for  the 
Pacific  voyage  vessels  as  sumptuous  as 
those  which  ply  by  the  Mediterranean 
route. 

The  group  of  our  Australasian  colonies 
is  about  equal  in  area  to  Canada,  and  the 
points  wherein  these  differ  from  the  Do- 
minion strikingly  display  the  diversity  of 
the  possessions  of  the  British  crown.  The 
great  continent  of  Australia  is  singularly 
unlike  our  North  American  territory,  in 
that  nearly  all  its  population  has  settled 
on  certain  strips  of  the  sea-board.  Here 
there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  a 
trans-continental  railway,  and  the  scarcely 
explored  torrid  interior  corresponds,  in  a 
way,  to  the  Arctic  solitudes  around  Hud- 
son Bav.  Australia  differs  from  Canada 
again,  in  that  the  tendency  of  the  inhab- 
itants is  to  crowd  into  the  chief  towns  of 
the  colonies.  The  city  of  Melbourne, 
with  its  suburbs,  contains  half  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Victoria ;  more  than  a  third  of 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales  reside 
in  Sydney;  and  of  the  forty  thousand  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  western  Australia,  a  terri- 
tory as  large  as  Hindostan,  one-third  are 
gathered  in  a  couple  of  towns.  This 
feature,  however,  is  not  found  in  New 
Zealand,  where  the  system  of  separate 
provincial  centres  has  obtained.  All  the 
Australasian  colonies,  unlike  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  are  peopled  by  a  stock 
sprung  entirely  from  the  British  Islands ; 
and  these  vigorous  countries,  though 
somewhat  worried  by  alien  occupation  of 
neighboring  south  sea  islands,  are  abso- 
lutely free  From  the  fear  of  foreign  inva- 
sion or  complication. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  declares  of  Canada 
that  a  miracle  has  been  wrought  by  confed- 
eration in  converting  a  backward  colony 
into  a  flourishing  power.  There  are  no 
backward  colonies  in  Australasia,  although 
one  or  two  of  them  are  undeveloped,  and 
the  possible  application  of  federation  to 
those  flourishing  communities  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  question  of  imperial 
import  now  being  settled  in  Greater  Brit- 
ain. The  doctrine  of  "  Australia  for  the 
Australians  "  is  now  put  forward  by  local 
political  leaders  who  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent not  a  mere  section  of  colonial  opinion, 
but  an  unanimous  and  powerful  sentiment. 
The  problem  to  be  solved  is,  how  to  apply 
that  doctrine  in  a  manner  which  will  tend 
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to  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  and  not 
to  its  disruption.  That  Australian,  if  not 
Australasian,  confederation  will  be  an  ac- 
complished fact  before  the  new  governors 
who  were  sent  out  last  year  have  com- 
pleted their  term,  seems  certain.  The 
chief  matters  of  detail  which  the  colonies 
will  have  to  settle  among  themselves  ap- 
pear to  be  intercolonial  free-trade  and 
financial  federation.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  anomalies  of  the  growth  of  Greater 
Britain  is  that,  while  in  England  all  parties 
practically  are  pledged  to  the  doctrine 
of  free-trade,  the  most  prosperous  of 
our  daughter-countries  are  protectionist. 
The  Victorians  have,  by  protection, 
placed  their  manufactures  in  a  thriving 
condition ;  and  though  New  South  Wales 
has  a  conspicuous  and  singular  reputation 
for  free-trade  principles,  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  that  colony  is  moving  towards 
protection  just  at  the  period  when  it 
seems  to  be  passing  Victoria  in  prosperity 
as  a  consequence  of  its  old  policy.  It 
therefore  seems  impossible  that  Austra- 
lian federation  can  be  brought  about  ex- 
cept on  the  base  of  intercolonial  free-trade 
and  protection  against  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  mother  country.  As  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  observes,  here  again  we  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  same  difficulty 
which  met  us  in  the  case  of  Canada,  that 
we  retain  our  empire  by  facilitating  the 
imposition  of  increased  taxes  on  our 
goods.  It  may  be  some  consolation  to 
doctrinaires  that  it  is  the  boast  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  analogous  inter- 
state free-trade,  that  the  American  conti- 
nent is  the  great  exemplar  to  the  world  of 
free-trade,  in  spite  of  its  vexatious  cus- 
tom-houses at  its  ports  and  on  its  fron- 
tiers, and  of  its  treasury  overflowing  with 
a  surplus  which  the  tariff  produces. 

The  question  of  financial  federation  is 
one  for  the  Australian  colonies  them- 
selves, and  consolidation  of  loans  will 
probably  come  with  political  federation; 
but  there  is  another  matter  to  be  speedily 
decided  which  gravely  concerns  the  rela- 
tions of  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try. Sir  Henry  Parkes  urges  the  right  of 
Australia,  without  reference  to  home  opin- 
ion, to  decide  the  future  of  every  acre  of 
the  continent;  and  though  exception  may 
be  taken  to  the  form  of  the  expression  of 
the  prime  miuister  of  New  South  Wales, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  view  of  im- 
minent controversies  such  an  arrangement 
will  minimize  the  chances  of  friction  aris- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies in  the  southern  seas.  In  two  parts 
of  the  Australian  continent  the  inhabitants 
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are  now  engaged  in  discussion  of  the  fur- 
ther division  of  their  respective  territories, 
and  in  a  third  the  question  is  certain  to 
arise,  the  settlements  of  which  will  best 
be  made  without  the  interference  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  In  Queensland,  the  in- 
dependence of  which  from  New  South 
Wales  was  completed  under  Sir  George 
Bowen's  rule  thirty  years  ago,  there  is  an 
active  agitation  proceeding  for  the  sepa- 
ration ofthe  tropical  region  in  the  north 
from  the  southern  portion  which  includes 
Brisbane  the  capital.  The  separatist 
movement  in  North  Queensland  was 
originally  based  on  the  "servile  labor" 
question,  the  northern  people  finding  it 
difficult  to  cultivate  sugar  without  the  aid 
of  imported  laborers  who  can  endure  the 
climate,  while  public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject at  Brisbane  was  similar  to  that  which 
has  found  expression  in  the  anti-Chinese 
agitation  throughout  Australia.  In  west- 
ern Australia  the  point  of  issue  is,  whether 
a  handful  of  settlers,  who  equal  in  num- 
bers the  population  of  a  minor  cathedral 
town  in  England,  shall  administer  uncon- 
trolled a  huge  tract  of  continent  of  the 
area  of  British  India.  Although  there  is 
no  active  movement  on  foot  in  south  Aus- 
tralia for  a  division  of  that  colony,  its 
present  vast  dimensions  stretching  across 
central  Australia  are  anomalous,  especially 
as  Adelaide  in  the  south  and  Port  Darwin 
in  the  north  are  practically  as  remote  from 
one  another  as  was  Quebec  from  Van- 
couver Island  in  the  days  before  the 
transcontinental  railway.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  powerful  colony  of 
Victoria  contains  only  one  thirty-fourth  of 
the  area  of  the  continent,  being  no  larger 
than  Great  Britain ;  while  even  New  South 
Wales,  which  is  three  and  a  half  times  as 
large,  is  a  minute  region  compared  to  the 
relatively  unimportant  colonies  of  south 
and  western  Australia. 

The  constitution  of  federated  Australia 
will  undoubtedly  give  the  federal  govern- 
ment power  to  create  new  provinces,  and 
it  is  clear  that  friction  between  the  mother 
country  and  her  great  dependency  will 
be  reduced,  when  the  Colonial  Office  has 
to  deal  with  a  federal  council  instead  of 
with  a  number  of  separate  governments. 
One  matter  which  has  recently  strained 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  cer- 
tain of  her  colonies  has  been  that  of  the 
nomination  of  governors.  In  Victoria 
there  is  comparatively  little  opposition  to 
the  mode  of  nominating  governors,  but 
very  decided  opinions  are  expressed  by 
leading  politicians  as  to  their  relations 
with  the  Colonial  Office  during  their  ad- 
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ministration  ;  in  south  Australia  the  wishes 
of  the  people  were  quietly  acceded  to 
when  they  expressed  objection  to  an  un- 
desirable nominee  ;  but  in  Queensland  an 
unpleasant  agitation  arose  on  the  an- 
nouncement that  Sir  Henry  Blake  was 
named  as  successor  to  Sir  Anthonv  Mus- 
grave.  The  general  impression  in  this 
country  was  that  the  objection  to  Gov- 
ernor Blake  was  entirely  grounded  on  his 
tradition  as  a  police-magistrate  in  Ireland, 
the  Irish  being  all-powerful  in  the  colony ; 
but  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Irish  are 
numerous  in  Queensland,  but  are  not  rela- 
tively half  as  strong  as  they  are  in  New- 
foundland, where  Sir  Henry  Blake  bad 
governed  with  marked  success ;  and  al- 
though the  Irish  party  at  Brisbane  boasted 
that  the  withdrawal  of  his  nomination  was 
their  work,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  agitation 
would  have  obtained  support,  had  there 
not  been  in  Queensland  a  strong  growth  of 
"  national "  sentiment  which  favors  inde- 
pendence from  the  mother  country,  and  is 
fostered  by  those  who  are  eager  for  oppor- 
tunities to  display  jealousy  of  home  in- 
terference. Those  who  have  the  interests 
of  the  empire  at  heart  cannot  blind  them- 
selves to  the  existence  of  separatist  feel- 
ing in  Australia,  and  it  is  curious  to  find 
its  most  emphatic  expression  in  Queens- 
land, when  we  read  how  Sir  George  Bowen 
gave  that  name  to  the  young  colony  on  his 
sovereign's  behalf  as  a  memorial  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  settlers.  The  demands  of 
the  colonial  governments  to  be  consulted, 
prior  to  the  nomination  of  governors,  are 
sure  to  be  repeated  until  federation  sub- 
stitutes, as  in  Canada,  provincial  lieuten- 
ant-governors appointed  by  the  federal 
council.  The  governor-general  would,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Dominion  viceroy,  be 
a  personage  of  such  distinction  that  the 
home  government  would  always  know  be- 
forehand the  feeling  with  which  the  fed- 
eral council  would  regard  his  nomination. 
The  choice  of  the  site  of  the  capital  may 
occasion  some  difficulty.  In  America  not 
even  the  State  capitals,  excepting  that  of 
Massachusetts,  are  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, but  in  the  foremost  Australian 
colonies  the  chief  town  is  likewise  the  seat 
of  government.  Melbourne,  with  all  the 
attributes  of  a  European  city  of  the  first 
class,  will  vainly  lay  claim  to  the  position 
of  federal  capital ;  in  vain  will  the  Victo- 
rians protest  that  they  have  built  a  govern- 
ment house  with  a  ball-room  twice  the  size 
of  that  in  Buckingham  Palace,  and  that  no 
local  lieutenant-governor  will  be  worthy 
of  such  magnificence.  Melbourne's  claims 
will  be  scorned  by  her  relatively  venerable 
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rival,  Sydney.  An  Ottawa  or  a  Washing- 
ton will  have  to  be  created.  Hobart  is 
spoken  of  as  a  possible  capital  of  the 
United  States,  of  Australasia,  but  though 
Tasmania  is  a  favorite  holiday  resort  of 
the  inhabitants  on  the  mainland,  the  long 
sea-voyage  might  prove  as  inconvenient  to 
legislators  as  the  short  passage  across  the 
Solent  to  Osborne  is  occasionally  to  her 
Majesty's  ministers,  and  the  most  proba- 
ble seat  of  federal  government  is  Albury, 
on  the  frontier  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  important 
characteristic  of  the  provincial  system, 
wherein  the  colonization  of  New  Zealand 
differs  from  that  of  Australia.  In  its  po- 
litical history  it  likewise  stands  alone  in 
the  Australasian  group,  in  that  its  settle- 
ment has  only  been  effected  after  severe 
warfare  with  the  brave  native  race,  and 
the  comparatively  unsatisfactory  financial 
condition  of  the  country  is  a  legacy  from 
the  years  of  conflict.  The  most  conspic- 
uous difference,  however,  between  these 
islands  and  our  other  possessions  in  the 
southern  seas  is  one  which  has  existed 
from  all  time.  Australia,  as  a  whole,  is 
one  of  the  most  unlovely  tracts  of  the 
earth's  surface,  whereas  New  Zealand 
contains  more  beautiful  scenery  and  more 
magnificent  variety  than  any  other  equal 
area  in  the  temperate  zones.  Weird 
melancholy  is  the  dominant  note  of  Aus- 
tralian scenery,  in  contrast  to  the  bold 
severity  of  New  Zealand  in  the  south, 
and  the  bright  Polynesian  picturesqueness 
of  the  northern  island.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  general  resemblance  in  legislative 
and  political  tendencies  between  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  Australasian  federa- 
tion without  the  adhesion  of  the  land  of 
the  Maori  would  not  only  be  incomplete, 
but  probably  also  abortive.  The  views  on 
the  subject  expressed  by  the  leading  pub- 
lic men  of  New  Zealand  are  sagacious.  It 
is  natural  that  this  important  colony  should 
be  unwilling  to  enter  any  arrangement 
which  would  place  it  in  the  position  of  a 
dependency  of  the  neighboring  continent. 
The  inclusion  of  New  Zealand  in  the  Aus- 
tralasian federation  will  be  of  advantage 
to  the  empire,  inasmuch  as  she  will 
strengthen  Victoria  in  resisting  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  right  and  power  of  a  single 
colony  to  secede.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  wherein  the  federation 
of  Australasia  will  guard  imperial  inter- 
ests. Supposing  that  the  separatist  party 
in  Queensland  were,  in  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  colony,  to  become  absolutely 
predominant,  and  to  declare  for  indepen- 
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dence,  it  would  be  well-nigh  impossible  for 
England  to  interfere ;  but  under  federa- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Australa- 
sian colonies  to  admit  that  a  single  colony 
might  secede,  and  possibly  establish  a 
government  based  on  servile  labor,  hostile 
to  the  others,  and  in  alliance  with  their 
enemies.  Supposing,  for  example,  that 
Queensland  were  established  as  a  separate 
republic,  the  passage  by  Torres  Straits 
might  be  lost  to  all  the  colonies,  and  More- 
ton  Bay  itself  might  become  a  station  from 
which  hostile  fleets  could  prey  upon  the 
trade  of  Sydney  and  of  Auckland.  Short 
of  the  secession  of  a  colony,  the  difficulty 
the  imperial  government  has  in  dealing 
with  Australasia  as  a  number  of  disunited 
States  is  great,  as  for  example  in  the  case 
of  the  refusal  of  Queensland  to  ratify  the 
compact  made  at  the  colonial  conference 
with  regard  to  the  Australian  Naval 
Squadron. 

With  the  increase  of  population  on  the 
east  and  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  a 
feeling  has  arisen  that  the  inhabitants 
have  a  right  to  control  the  settlement  of 
all  the  islands  of  the  ocean  which  washes 
their  shores.  The  proximity  of  the  French 
convict  settlement  of  New  Caledonia  has 
been  a  constant  grievance  to  the  colonists 
on  the  eastern  littoral,  and  the  British  an- 
nexation of  Fiji  has  brought  La  Nouvelle 
more  closely  into  the  Australian  system, 
as  it  lies  just  half-way  between  Brisbane 
and  the  Fiji  group.  The  vigorous  protest 
made  by  the  colonies,  including  Victoria, 
against  the  French  claims  to  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  the  hoisting  of  the  British 
flag  on  New  Guinea  by  Queensland,  are 
expressions  of  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
which  often  finds  voice  in  a  complaint 
that  the  mother  country  is  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  her  children  to  the 
pretensions  of  France  or  of  Germany.  It 
is  evident  that  a  federated  Australasia  will 
be  a  much  more  redoubtable  power  to 
carry  out  what  Sir  Charles  Dilke  calls 
the  "  Australasian  Munroe  doctrine." 

The  voyage  from  Australia  to  the  Cape 
takes  us  once  again  to  a  colony  which  had 
a  history  before  its  settlement  or  posses- 
sion by  the  British.  In  some  of  the  older 
Dutch  towns  of  South  Africa  we  find  a 
picturesqueness  as  striking  as  that  which 
characterizes  French  Canada,  and  which 
is  sought  in  vain,  from  Chicago  to  Mel- 
bourne, in  any  city  or  village  of  Greater 
Britain  which  owes  its  architecture  to 
Anglo-Saxon  genius.  The  Questions  which 
concerned  Cape  Colony  only  yesterday  are 
no  longer  of  importance;  the  power  of 
the  Africander  Bond ;  the  rise  and  deca- 
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dence  of  ostrich -farming ;  the  pacification 
of  the  natives  beyond  the  Kei ;  and  even 
the  development  of  the  diamond-mines  at 
Kimberley,  are  all  overshadowed  by  the 
gold-discoveries  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the 
rage  thereby  engendered  for  the  conquest 
of  fresh  lands  which  may  possibly  contain 
the  precious  metal. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  disastrous  Boer 
war  nine  years  ago,  we  were  thought  to 
have  lost  with  discredit  a  province  of  the 
area  of  France,  as  the  penalty  of  its  pre- 
vious premature  annexation.  The  condi- 
tion of  Cape  Colony  was  precarious ;  the 
Dutch  party  was  strong  and  aggressive; 
the  Africander  Bond  was  a  formidable' 
organization  ;  predictions  were  confidently 
uttered  that  the  days  of  British  rule  in 
South  Africa  were  numbered ;  and  sober- 
minded  Englishmen  were  calculating  how 
we  might  retain  a  place  of  arms  on  Table 
Bay  or  Simon's  Bay  to  guard  our  alterna- 
tive route  to  India.  The  sagacious  rule 
of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  aimed  at  a  con- 
ciliation, based  on  community  of  interest, 
between  Englishmen  and  Boers;  and  in 
his  endeavor  he  was  aided  by  certain 
prominent  Dutchmen,  notably  Sir  John 
Brand,  the  lamented  president  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  the  best  friend  En- 
gland ever  had  in  South  Africa;  Sir 
Henry  de  Villiers,  the  distinguished  chief 
justice  of  the  Cape ;  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr, 
the  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  Africander 
party,  the  maker  and  unmaker  of  colonial 
ministries.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
South  African  republic  was  insecure; 
there  were  indeed  gold-mines  at  Barber- 
ton,  but  their  output  would  not  have 
warded  off  for  a  year  the  public  bank- 
ruptcy, which  was  imminent.  All  the 
blunders  committed  by  successive  home 
governments  were  about  to  be  retrieved 
by  the  peaceful  falling  into  our  hands 
again  of  the  abandoned  Transvaal,  when 
suddenly  the  destiny  of  South  Africa  was 
changed  by  the  discovery  of  a  reef  on 
Witwatersrand,  thirty  miles  from  Pretoria. 
The  effects  of  this  discovery  have  been 
both  paradoxical  and  phenomenal.  Where 
on  the  high  veldt  four  years  ago  the  only 
signs  of  human  life  were  a  few  scattered 
Boer  farms,  whither  came  occasionally  a 
crawling  ox-wagon,  now  stands  a  city 
greater  than  any  in  Africa  south  of  Zanzi- 
bar. It  bears  no  likeness  to  the  quaint 
Dutch  and  Huguenot  towns  of  the  old  col- 
ony, but  rather  resembles  the  populous 
places  of  America  or  Australia.  It  is  an 
entirely  English-speaking  centre  of  popu- 
lation ;  but  there  is  one  conspicuous  sign 
to  denote  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
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not  the  rulers  in  the  land,  for  this  great 
commercial  city  has  been  built  by  British 
hands  in  the  midst  of  the  African  wilder- 
ness in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  without  the  approach  of  a  railway 
within  hundreds  of  miles.  The  English- 
speaking  population  of  the  Transvaal, 
though  centred  in  small  areas,  now  un- 
doubtedly outnumbers  the  Dutch  ;  and  as 
the  Boers  have  enormous  families,  while 
most  of  the  diggers  are  single  men,  it  is 
calculated  that  the  adult  male  English  are 
to  the  burghers  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
to  one.  Nevertheless  there  are  no  real 
symptoms  that  the  British  gold-seekers  will 
throw  off  the  Boer  yoke  by  violent  revolu- 
tion, and  reclaim  the  territory  for  England. 
The  reason  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place 
the  precious  spoil  is  the  chief  object  of 
every  man  who  comes  to  Johannesburg,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  political  or  patriotic 
sentiment ;  in  the  second,  there  is  in  South 
Africa  a  bugbear  of  which  the  tradition  is 
so  strong,  that  even  new-comers  are  af- 
fected by  it,  the  dread  of  Downing  Street. 
No  Transvaaler,  English  or  Dutch,  would 
consent  to  be  subject  to  Cape  Colony ;  and 
as  the  British  alternative  is  Downing 
Street,  the  diggers  and  speculators  submit 
to  the  exactions,  the  irksome  regulations; 
and  the  jobbery,  of  the  rustic  government 
under  which  they  possess  no  franchise. 

The  most  interesting  figure  in  South 
Africa  at  the  present  time  is  an  elderly, 
uncouth,  half-educated  farmer,  Paul  Kru- 
ger,  the  autocrat  of  the  Transvaal.  His 
success  in  resisting  the  introduction  of 
railways  into  his  domain  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  in  the  history  of  col- 
onization. The  motives  for  his  policy  are 
manifold.  There  is  the  old  story  of  his 
resentment  against  the  short-sighted  gov- 
ernment at  the  Cape,  which  refused  the 
exclusive  concession  to  construct  a  line 
across  the  republic  in  return  for  the  abate- 
ment of  the  paltry  duty  on  Transvaal  to- 
bacco entering  the  colony.  Then,  when 
the  gold  on  the  Rand  was  discovered,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  president 
should  favor  his  compatriots  of  the  "  ox- 
wagon  party,"  who  would  have  ceased  to 
profit  from  the  influx  of  population  had 
the  fields  been  connected  by  rail  with 
British  territory  and  the  sea.  The  steam- 
engine  is  at  last  approaching  the  Transvaal 
boundaries ;  while  the  Cape  government 
has  been  leisurely  projecting  its  line 
through  the  Free  State,  the  little  colony 
of  Natal  has  displayed  an  energy  rarely 
found  in  a  sub-tropical  climate,  and  has 
pushed  its  railway  close  up  to  the  Dutch 
frontier,  beneath  the  shadow  of  Majuba 
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Hill  of  sorrowful  memory.  It  is  remark* 
able  how  Paul  Kruger  should  have  been 
able,  through  these  years  of  change,  to 
cling  to  his  resolve,  that,  until  the  road 
to  Delagoa  Bay  is  laid,  none  other  shall 
enter  the  territory.  Obstinate  he  may  be, 
but  his  perversity  has  had  a  purpose,  and 
it  is  not  supposed  that  his  prolonged  ad- 
herence to  his  alliance  with  the  Nether- 
lands Railway  Company  has  been  actuated 
by  merely  sentimental  motives  of  revenge 
upon  the  Cape  government,  or  of  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  Boer  transport 
riders. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that  the  centre 
of  Greater  Britain  in  South  Africa  should 
now  be,  not  the  capital  of  either  of  our 
colonies;  not  the  diamond  city,  of  the 
priceless  site  of  which  we  adroitly  deprived 
the  Orange  Free  State ;  but  a  mushroom 
town,  which  has  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of 
the  land  which,  after  many  blunders  and 
disasters,  we  restored  to  the  emigrant 
Boers  as  their  independent  territory.  Cape 
Town,  its  remaining  inhabitants  lament, 
has  returned  to  the  days  of  village  life. 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  has  become,  like  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  a  perpetual  prime  min- 
ister; but  for  the  dissimilar  and  singular 
reason  that  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
have  ••  trekked"  to  the  Transvaal;  and 
even  his  ministry,  with  its  substantial  at- 
tractions of  salary,  is  being  depleted  by 
the  same  cause.  Kimberley,  in  spite  of 
its  double  railway  connection  with  the  sea, 
is  already  outstripped  by  the  upstart  Jo- 
hannesburg, which  in  four  years  has  be- 
come an  imposing  city ;  white  the  diamond 
town,  which  has  attained  its  majority,  re- 
mains a  mining  camp  —  a  condition  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  bettered  now  that  the 
companies  are  amalgamated,  and  the  dia- 
mond industry  practically  in  the  hands  of 
.  a  monopoly.  Natal  owes  its  accession  of 
prosperity  to  its  geographical  proximity  to 
the  Transvaal,  which  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  its  enterprising  white  popu- 
lation, a  little  community  of  thirty  thousand 
people  of  English  origin,  who  share  the 
country  with  the  same  number  of  Indian 
coolies  whom  they  have  to  import  for 
labor,  and  an  overwhelming  and  ever- 
increasing  mass  of  unserviceable  natives, 
who  number  at  least  half  a  million,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  colony. 

The  South  African  Company  which  by 
virtue  of  its  charter  is  commissioned  to 
bear  the  British  flag  up  to  and  beyond  the 
Zambesi  towards  the  equatorial  lakes,  is 
the  offspring  of  the  mineral  discoveries  in 
the  Transvaal.  The  possibility  of  abun- 
dant treasure  lying  beneath  the  lands  of 
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Khama  and  of  Lo  Benguela  is  sufficient 
reason  for  England  to  declare  a  protecto- 
rate over  the  country  north  of  Becbuana- 
land,  lest  in  the  scramble  for  Africa  some 
European  power  stronger  than  Portugal 
should  lay  a  claim  to  it,  or  lest  the  Boers 
of  the  Transvaal  should  leave  their  coun- 
try to  the  English  incomers  and  make  a 
further  northward  migration,  just  as  their 
fathers  "trekked"  from  Cape  Colony 
across  the  Orange  River  and  the  Vaal.  It 
is  probable  that  Mashonaland  and  Mata- 
beleland  are  rich  in  minerals ;  but  though 
the  new  enterprise  has  our  warm  approval 
as  likely  to  expedite  the  destiny  of  Africa 
south  of  the  equator,  which  we  profoundly 
believe  will  one  day  be  a  vast  English- 
speaking  continent,  we  must  enter  a  mild 
protest  against  the  high-flown  descriptions 
which  are  current  concerning  this  last 
addition  to  the  British  Empire.  The  re- 
cently founded  association  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
region  between  the  Transvaal  frontier 
and  the  Zambesi  has  been  spoken  of  as  if 
it  rivalled  in  wealth  the  empire  of  the 
Moguls :  but  we  feel  constrained  to  point 
out  that  Lo  Benguela  is  not  precisely  an 
Aurungzebe,  nor  are  the  dazzling  splen- 
dors of  Delhi  to  be  found  at  his  kraal  at 
Buluwayo.  The  sooner  that  English  peo- 
ple realize  that  South  Africa  is  a  wilder- 
ness, the  better ;  a  magnificent  desert,  the 
wealth  of  which  lies  beneath  its  surface. 
Hitherto  its  vegetable  products  have  only 
supported  its  hordes  of  savage  inhabitants 
by  reason  of  their  constant  migrations, 
and  its  most  successful  European  settlers, 
the  Dutch,  have  succeeded  in  sustaining 
themselves  by  apportioning  innumerable 
acres  to  each  inhabitant  Undoubtedly, 
the  high  table  land  included  in  the  Brit- 
ish protectorate  is  remarkably  favored  by 
climate,  considering  its  situation  within 
the  tropics ;  but  only  a  visionary  or  a  pro- 
spectus writer  believes  that  this  territory 
can  be  serviceable  for  agricultural  emi- 
grants in  the  sense  that  Manitoba  and  the 
Dakotas  are.  The  maps  with  which  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  illustrated  his  volumes 
are  unusually  accurate ;  but  his  draughts- 
man's representation  of  South  Africa 
gives  the  impression  that  the  land  is  irri- 
gated by  rivers  as  noble  as  those  of  France 
or  of  the  Eastern  States  of  America ;  while 
in  reality  there  is  not  a  navigable  water- 
way south  of  the  Zambesi,  and  some  of 
the  streams  which  five  their  names  to 
provinces  are  in  the  dry  seasons  arid  beds 
of  stone. 

South  Africa,  we  repeat,  is  a  desert, 
dotted  with  fruitful  oases.    One  of  the 
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most  genial  tracts  is  the  country  round 
about  Cape  Town.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  it  has  been  cultivated  by  Boers 
and  Huguenots,  and  their  successors ;  it 
has  been  most  accessible  to  immigrants ; 
the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate  perfect; 
and  after  two  hundred  years  of  history  the 
commercial  port  of  this  region,  the  capital 
of  a  great  colony,  has  grown  to  half  the 
size  of  an  English  country  town  like  Nor- 
wich ;  while  in  a  quarter  of  that  period 
Melbourne  is  approaching  the  proportions 
oi  Glasgow  or  of  Liverpool.  Supposing 
that  the  plains  of  Matabeleland  are  as 
fertile  as  the  region  around  the  Cape,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  a  railway 
towards  the  Zambesi  will  not  entirely  dis- 
sipate the  thousand  miles  which  lie  be- 
tween that  district  and  the  immigrants' 
port  of  landing.  The  future  of  the  interior 
of  South  Africa  depends  entirely  on  its 
mineral  wealth ;  and  though  abundance  of 
precious  metal  attracts  crowds  of  settlers, 
they  will  amass  their  wealth  deprived  of 
the  amenities  of  life.  Johannesburg, 
though  not  destitute  of  verdure,  is  subject 
to  seasons  of  disastrous  drought.  Kim- 
berley,  though  provided  with  effective 
waterworks,  is  a  desolate  encampment  in 
the  desert,  in  which  no  one  could  endure 
existence  for  a  year  save  for  the  hope  of 
great  gain.  We  do  not  anticipate  in  the 
new  protectorate  any  difficulty  with  the 
Boers ;  their  anxiety  for  Swaziland  demon- 
strates that  they  will  no  more  set  their 
faces  northwards,  and,  moreover,  with  the 
depletion  of  Africa  of  its  game,  the  Dutch 
are  ceasing  to  be  formidable  riflemen. 
With  the  natives  there  may  be  difficulties, 
because  British  settlement  puts  an  end  to 
internecine  wars,  which  in  Africa  have 
been  the  chief  means  of  keeping  down  the 
black  population.  The  position  of  the 
people  of  Natal  among  the  Zulus,  who 
have  been  disorganized  as  a  military  na- 
tion, is  not  altogether  comfortable ;  and 
the  settlers  in  the  new  protectorate,  who 
will  not  at  first  be  numerous,  may  find 
formidable  foes  in  the  warrior  tribes  they 
are  supplanting. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  in 
German  intrigue  in  South  Africa.  All 
who  know  that  country  are  aware  that  the 
Boer  farmers  and  German  squatters  are 
so  unsympathetic  to  one  another  as  to  put 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  any  com- 
bination between  the  two  peoples  against 
English  predominance.  Nor  have  we  any 
faitn  in  rumors  as  to  German  designs  upon 
Delagoa  Bay.  It  was  the  president  of  the 
French  republic  who  decided  against 
British  claims  to  that  fine  roadstead,  and 
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France  would  take  good  care  that  Ger- 
many  did  not  establish  herself  at  the 
entrance  of  Mozambique  Channel,  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  Madagascar.  At  the 
same  time  we  deeply  deplore  that  the 
exigencies  of  European  politics  have  com- 
pelled successive  English  governments 
to  consent  to  German  annexation  on  the 
west  and  on  the  east  coasts  of  Africa. 
The  Germans  are  the  best  settlers  in  the 
world,  and  the  worst  colonists.  German 
colonization  schemes  are  a  sham,  which 
are  believed  in  as  little  by  the  German 
people  as  they  were  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
who  unwillingly  yielded  to  the  pressure  of 
certain  mercantile  circles  in  Hamburg  and 
other  commercial  centres.  If  the  German 
people  settled  in  the  so-called  colonies  of 
the  fatherland,  England,  as  the  great  pio- 
neer of  civilization  throughout  the  world, 
might  rejoice  in  the  co-operation  in  Africa 
of  her  European  ally ;  but  German  emi- 
grants decline  to  settle  under  their  coun- 
try's flag.  Millions  of  them  have  become 
most  serviceable  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  thousands  of  them  are  pouring 
into  the  British  colonies;  while  the  re- 
gions which  Germany  has  annexed  are 
occupied  by  a  handful  of  officials  and  mil- 
itary police.  When  Lord  Derby  permitted 
Germany  to  take  Namaqualand  and  Da- 
maraland  on  the  coast  north-west  of  the 
Cape,  German  inhabitants  of  that  colony 
were  frequently  asked  when  they  were 
going  to  move  up  into  their  national  terri- 
tory, and  the  reply  invariably  was,  that 
they  had  not  left  their  native  land  in  order 
to  find  new  homes  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  under  the  restrictive  discipline  of 
the  German  flag.  Consequently  there  are 
German  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Africa 
in  which  there  is  no  other  sign  of  German 
possession  than  a  flag  run  up  on  the  house 
of  a  Moravian  missionary,  who  is  thus 
invested  with  official  status.  On  the  west 
coast  the  Germans  will  probably  disap- 
pear, but  our  partition  with  them  of  the 
littoral  which  runs  from  the  Mozambique 
boundary  to  north  of  Zanzibar  is  unfortu- 
nate. The  trade  of  all  the  east  coast  be- 
tween Delagoa  Bay  and  the  equator  is  in 
the  hands  of  Indians  who  are  British  sub- 
jects, and  from  an  imperial  point  of  view 
the  bombardment  of  certain  villages  by 
German  gunboats,  and  the  destruction 
there  of  the  property  of  Bombay  mer- 
chants, is  more  prejudicial  to  our  inter- 
ests than  the  demonstrations  of  the  Portu- 
guese against  the  Scottish  missionaries 
on  Lake  Nyassa  —  which  region,  hemmed 
in  as  it  is  by  the  Mozambique  coast,  to 
which  Portugal  has  unhappily  an  unim- 
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peachable  title,  we  might  have  provided 
with  an  outlet  to  the  sea  had  we  not  agreed 
to  the  German  annexation  of  the  coast 
below  Zanzibar. 

German  colonization  is  a  sham,  and 
German  colonies  are  almost  as  obstructive 
to  civilization  as  are  those  of  Portugal,  be- 
cause German  industry  and  enterprise 
prefer  to  make  their  way  to  lands  where 
liberty  is  enjoyed  under  the  British  or  the 
American  flag ;  nor  will  Teutonic  senti- 
ment change  in  this  regard  even  though 
the  new  emperor  be  tempted  to  follow  for 
a  few  years  a  policy  of  adventure;  but 
however  regretfully  we  may  regard  the 
occupation  of  lands  by  people  who  occupy 
them  neither  beneficially  nor  profitably, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  awakening 
of  England  to  the  desirableness  of  increase 
of  tropical  territory  is  only  a  matter  of 
yesterday.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  points  out 
now  we  had  allowed  the  French  to  occupy 
New  Caledonia  and  other  Pacific  islands 
which  had  been  discovered,  named,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  British  navigators  ; 
how  we  declined  a  protectorate  over  Zan- 
zibar, and  refused  to  ratify  the  annexation 
by  the  Australians  of  half  New  Guinea ; 
how  we  refrained  from  taking  the  Congo 
Basin  and  the  Camcroons  when  offered  to 
us  ;  both  political  parties  at  home  follow- 
ing this  policy.  In  Australasia  we  have 
noted  the  existence  of  soreness  of  feeling 
because  England  seems  sometimes  to  pre- 
fer to  conciliate  Germany  or  France  rather 
than  her  own  colonies ;  but  as  we  have 

Eermitted  those  powers  to  obtain  a  foot- 
old  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Africa,  our 
successive  governments  are  bound  to 
remember  that  we  are  part  of  the  body 
politic  of  Europe  as  well  as  members  of 
the  world-wide  British  Empire.  It  would 
be  well  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  at* 
tack  the  policy  of  a  government,  which 
may  s$em  to  make  undue  concession  to 
our  stronger  neighbors  in  Europe  in  the 
matter  of  their  distant  annexations,  to 
ponder  well  the  wise  words  which  are 
written  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Prob- 
lems of  Greater  Britain  : "  "  The  danger 
in  our  path  is  that  the  enormous  forces  of 
European  militarism  may  crush  the  old 
country  and  destroy  the  integrity  of  our 
empire  before  the  growth  of  the  newer 
communities  that  it  contains  has  made  it 
too  strong  for  the  attack."  That  the  Brit- 
ish race  is  bound  to  dominate  the  world, 
and  that  the  English  tongue  is  destined  to 
be  the  universal  language  of  civilization, 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever ;  but  suppos- 
ing Great  Britain  were  within  the  next 
few  years  to  be  drawn  into  war,  and  re- 
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ceive  at  the  hands  of  a  coalition  a  de- 
feat which  would  involve  the  loss  of 
India,  the  civilization  of  the  globe  w ould 
receive  a  blow  which  all  the  vigor  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  North  America 
and  in  an  independent  Australasia  would 
not  retrieve  for  a  century.  It  therefore 
behoves  us  to  proceed  cautiously,  never 
losing  faith  in  the  destiny  of  our  race, 
while  we  follow  a  policy  of  conciliation 
with  the  great  power  of  central  Europe. 
Africa,  south  of  the  equator,  is  certain  in 
time  to  become  an  English-speaking  con- 
tinent, provided  its  resources  are  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  European  population.  The 
failure  of  the  premature  attempt  to  feder- 
ate South  Africa  threw  back  for  a  genera- 
tion the  union  of  the  countries  below  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  yet  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  that  before  the  coming  century 
has  lost  its  youth,  all  the  expanse  which 
stretches  from  the  highlands  of  Nyassa 
to  Table  Bay  may  be  governed  by  a  con- 
federation of  British  States. 

We  have  now  passed  in  rapid  review 
the  three  chief  groups  of  our  colonial  em- 
pire. The  communities  of  British  North 
America  and  of  Australasia  enjoy  the  most 
advanced  developments  of  representative 
institutions,  which  are  likewise  established 
in  a  portion  of  South  Africa.  Some  of  the 
most  valuable  sections  of  "Problems  of 
Greater  Britain  "  are  devoted  to  descrip- 
tions and  comparisons  of  the  political 
experiments  and  social  economy  of  these 
great  self-governing  daughter-lands  of  En- 
gland. Within  the  limits  of  an  article  not 
entirely  devoted  to  their  consideration,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  even  one 
set  of  questions  which  the  people  of 
Greater  Britain  within  their  separate  ter- 
ritories have  set  themselves  to  solve.  The 
subjects  of  State-socialism,  franchise  lim- 
itations, labor-laws,  education,  local  gov- 
ernment, and  religion,  have  been  treated 
in  a  masterly  manner  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
and  on  certain  constitutional  points  it 
would  be  interesting  to  illustrate  his  con- 
clusions by  the  opinions  and  actions  of 
Sir  George  Bowen  during  his  successive 
administrations ;  but  it  would  be  useless 
to  touch  upon  those  great  topics  with  a 
superficial  glance.  Nor  can  we  linger 
among  the  crown  colonies  with  their  vary- 
ing characteristics,  attractive  though  it 
would  be  to  follow  Sir  George  Bowen  to 
Mauritius  and  to  compare  the  French 
population  of  that  island  with  the  people 
of  Lower  Canada,  or  to  proceed  with  him 
to  Hong-Kong,  with  its  population  of  the. 
Chinese  race  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
places  side  by  side  with  the  Russian  as 
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the  only  possible  rivals  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  possession  of  the  earth. 

The  portion  of  the  British  Empire 
which  rises  in  the  minds  of  all  Englishmen 
when  British  supremacy  among  nations  is 
threatened,  is  India.  That  wondrous  land 
comes  not  under  the  appellation  of  Greater 
Britain  as  an  English-speaking  country, 
yet  even  now  English  is  the  only  language 
throughout  the  peninsula  which  is  in  any 
sense  the  national  tongue  of  India.  There 
is  not  only  no  community  of  race  in  India, 
but  no  feeling  of  nationality  except  among 
a  few  educated  men  of  native  birth.  In 
our  interior  policy  in  Hindostan  there  are 
problems  of  the  highest  importance  to  be 
settled,  in  which  the  development  of  na- 
tional feeling  will  play  an  important  part, 
but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  deal  with  them. 
Our  concern  here  is  with  the  British  Em- 
pire as  a  whole,  of  which  we  conceive 
India  to  be  the  keystone,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  the  prominence  given  to  the  subject 
of  Indian  defence  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
who  dedicates  his  book  in  words  of  pa- 
triotic friendship  to  Sir  Frederick  Rob- 
erts, the  greatest  Indian  captain  of  our 
generation. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  in  detail  any 
scheme  for  the  defence  of  India,  though 
we  must  congratulate  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
upon  his  emphatic  condemnation  of  the 
folly  of  which  we  should  be  guilty  if  ever 
we  consented  to  a  partition  of  Afghanistan 
with  Russia,  an  idea  which  has  proved 
attractive  to  inexperienced  theorists  who 
have  to  be  taught  that  our  proper  policy  in 
central  Asia  is  to  keep  Russia  at  arms' 
length.  Our  purpose  is  to  show  how  the 
preservation  of  our  Indian  Empire  con- 
cerns the  position  of  all  England's  posses- 
sions. There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  we 
lost  India,  our  rule  would  be  succeeded 
there  by  a  period  of  anarchy,  or  by  the 
domination  of  a  protectionist  power,  either 
of  which  eventualities  would  inflict  a 
deadly  blow  on  our  commerce.  If  India 
did  not  at  once  become  a  Russian  prov- 
ince, it  is  likely  that  the  thirst  for  distant 
empire,  which  we  have  seen  has  urged 
Germany  to  attempt  to  settle  parts  of 
Africa,  and  which  has  driven  France  into 
her  enterprises  in  Tonquin  and  Madagas- 
car, would  impel  those  nations  to  strive  to 
conquer  or  to  divide  the  great  peninsula. 
Apart  from  the  commercial  ruin  which 
would  follow  our  loss  of  India,  it  is  certain 
that  the  destruction  of  our  prestige  would 
be  such  that  a  rapid  growth  of  separatist 
feeling  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralasia, would  ensue,  with  a  general  break 
up  of  the  British  power.    Some  of  our 
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colonies  are  fond  of  declaring  by  their 
mouthpieces  of  opinion,  that  the  small 
price  they  pay  for  their  connection  with 
Great  Britain  is  too  burdensome ;  but  we 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  a 
great  feeling  of  pride  among  colonists  in 
the  fact,  that  they  are  the  citizens  of  a 
mighty  empire,  a  feeling  which  is  not, 
however,  sufficiently  disinterested  to  sur- 
vive a  great  disaster.  The  Indian  prob- 
lem is  distinct  from  the  general  problem 
of  imperial  defence.  Although,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  British  Empire  has  of  late 
become  coterminous  with  Germany  and 
France  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  yet 
if  we  command  the  seas  we  can  cut  off 
those  powers  from  their  possessions  in 
Africa,  in  Polynesia,  and  in  the  East.  But 
in  India  we  have  Russia  as  a  continental 
neighbor  in  the  sense  in  which  the  United 
States  is  our  neighbor  on  the  Canadian 
frontier;  with  the  difference  that  the 
United  States  is  not  a  military  power,  and 
would  not  invade  the  Dominion  except  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Canadians  or  in  retal- 
iation of  some  hostile  action  on  our  part. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  elaborate 
and  highly  technical  questions  of  the  vul- 
nerability of  India,  but  we  commend  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  integrity  of  the 
British  Empire  the  closely  reasoned  argu- 
ments and  the  skilful  array  of  facts  con- 
tained in  the  chapter  upon  Indian  defence 
which  opens  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Problems  of  Greater  Britain." 

The  great  subject  of  imperial  defence  is, 
however,  germane  to  that  of  the  defence 
of  India.  In  our  survey  of  the  colonies 
we  have  incidentally  mentioned  the  impor- 
tance to  us  of  certain  strong  places  in 
different  corners  of  the  empire,  but  the 
question  is  in  our  opinion  of  such  supreme 
interest  that  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with 
it  in  a  few  brief  sentences.  The  chapter 
in  "Problems  of  Greater  Britain"  upon 
imperial  defence,  read  by  the  light  of  our 
own  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  the 
empire  has  at  its  disposal,  does  not  add  to 
our  peace  of  mind.  We  entirely  agree 
with  the  author,  who  is  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  an  alarmist,  that  a  survey  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  empire  makes  clearly  mani- 
fest the  potential  strength  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  our  stupendous  carelessness 
in  organizing  its  force.  Our  ambition  is 
not  for  offensive  strength,  but  only  to  be 
safe  from  the  ambition  of  others,  and  the 
first  step  towards  security  must  be  the 
arrangement  of  consistent  plans  for  sup- 
porting the  whole  edifice  of  British  rule 
by  the  assistance  of  all  the  component 
portions  of  the  empire.    It  is,  we  believe, 
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on  some  such  basis  as  this  that  the  only 
possible  fabric  of  imperial  federation  can 
be  reared.  It  is  easy  to  be  fascinated 
with  a  phrase,  and  if  we  refuse  to  express 
enthusiasm  for  the  idea  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  empire,  it  is  because  our  anxiety 
is  too  keen  to  be  solaced  with  empirical 
theories.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time 
is  past  for  it  to  be  seriously  suggested 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  empire  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  a  council  of  agents- 
general  or  the  representation  of  the  colo- 
nies in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  an  imperial  customs  union  is 
an  idea  beyond  the  range  of  practical  pol- 
itics. The  present  generation  must  be 
content  to  see  the  colonies  prospering  and 
gaining  strength  in  the  imposition  of  tariffs 
hostile  to  the  mother  country.  We  have 
noted  how  this  anomaly  is  likely  to  be 
aggravated  by  the  coming  federation  of 
Australasia ;  yet  we  feel  bound  to  welcome 
that  arrangement,  as  we  believe  that  the 
separate  unifying  of  our  great  groups  of 
dependencies  will  make  it  easier  for  them 
to  unite  in  drawing  nearer  to  the  mother 
country  for  purposes  of  common  defensive 
action. 

Although  we  have  not  dissembled  our 
anxiety  for  the  near  future  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  volumes  before  us,  while  pro- 
foundly impressing  us  with  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problems  to  be  solved  in  these 
last  years  of  the  century  by  the  English 
race,  afford  stronger  reasons  for  cheerful- 
ness than  for  despondency.  The  record, 
of  Sir  George  Bowen's  honorable  career 
is  of  high  interest  to  all  who  have  travelled 
in  the  lands  of  Greater  Britain,  and  have 
witnessed  the  admirable  work  of  strength- 
ening the  empire  which  is  being  achieved 
all  over  the  world  by  servants  of  the 
crown,  not  only  by  successful  governors 
and  administrators  of  colonies  and  prov- 
inces, but  also  by  humbler  men  who  in 
less  conspicuous  situations  worthily  ful- 
fil their  unobtrusive  duty  to  the  State. 
Sir  George  Bowen,  in  his  retirement  after 
a  lifetime  of  distinguished  service,  can 
look  with  satisfaction  not  only  on  the  ma- 
terial progress  of  the  communities  of  which 
he  helped  to  lay  the  foundations,  but  also 
upon  the  livelier  interest  which  is  now 
taken  at  home  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire, 
in  contrast  with  the  lukewarmness  which 
in  his  recollection  was  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  feeling  in  England  for  the  colonies. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  too  few  of  our 
leading  statesmen  and  politicians  who 
have  acquired  a  real  acquaintance  with 
imperial  affairs;  a  facility  in  debate  on  a 
domestic  topic  of  passing  interest  profits 
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a  man  more  than  the  perfect  mastery  of 
problems  on  the  solution  of  which  the  des- 
tiny of  the  empire  depends.  The  day 
may  arrive  before  the  century  closes  when 
matters  such  as  now  chiefly  occupy  the 
energies  of  Parliament  will  seem  to  be  of 
local  triviality  or  of  personal  concern  ;  and 
if  the  British  Empire  falls  op  troublous 
times,  there  is  satisfaction  in  knowing  that 
we  have  statesmen  to  look  to  for  action 
and  advice,  whose  knowledge  is  equal  to 
their  patriotism. 


From  Macmillan'a  Magazine. 
WITHOUT  BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY. 

L 

"But  if  it  be  a  girl?" 

"  Lord  of  my  life,  it  cannot  be.  I  have 
prayed  for  so  many  nights,  and  sent  gifts 
to  Sheikh  Badl's  shrine  so  often,  that  I 
know  God  will  give  us  a  son  —  a  man- 
child  that  shall  grow  into  a  man.  Think 
of  this  and  be  glad.  My  mother  shall  be 
his  mother  till  I  can  take  him  again,  and 
the  mullah  of  the  Pattan  mosque  shall  cast 
hisfnativity  —  God  send  he  be  born  in  an 
auspicious  hour  I  —  and  then,  and  then 
thou  wilt  never  weary  of  me,  thy  slave." 

44  Since  when  hast  thou  been  a  slave,  my 
queen  ?  " 

"Since  the  beginning  —  till  this  mercy 
came  to  me.  How  could  I  be  sure  of  thy 
love  when  I  knew  that  I  had  been  bought 
with  silver?" 

"  Nay,  that  was  the  dowry.  I  paid  it  to 
thy  mother." 

"  And  she  has  buried  it,  and  sits  upon 
it  all  day  long  like  a  hen.  What  talk  is 
yours  of  dower  1  I  was  bought  as  though 
I  had  been  a  Lucknow  dancing-girl  instead 
of  a  child." 

"  Art  thou  sorry  for  the  sale  ?  " 

"  I  have  sorrowed ;  but  to-day  I  am  glad. 
Thou  wilt  never  cease  to  love  me  now?  — 
answer,  my  king." 

"  Never  —  never.    No." 

"Not  even  though  the  mem-log — the 
white  women  of  thy  own  blood — love 
thee?  And  remember,  I  have  watched 
them  driving  in  the  evening;  they  are 
very  fair." 

"  I  have  seen  fire-balloons  by  the  hun- 
dred. I  have  seen  the  moon,  and  —  then 
I  saw  no  more  fire-balloons." 

Ameera  clapped  her  hands  and  laughed. 
"  Very  good  talk,"  she  said.  Then  with 
an  assumption  of  great  stateliness :  "  It  is 
enough.  Thou  hast  my  permission  to 
depart,  —  if  thou  wilt." 
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The  roan  did  not  move.  He  was  sitting 
on  a  low,  red-lacquered  couch  in  a  room 
furnished  only  with  a  blue  and  white  floor- 
cloth, some  rugjs,  and  a  very  complete  col- 
lection of  native  cushions.  At  his  feet 
sat  a  woman  of  sixteen,  and  she  was  all 
but  all  the  world  in  his  eyes.  By  every 
rule  and  law  she  should  have  been  other- 
wise, for  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  she 
a  Mussulman's  daughter  bought  two  years 
before  from  her  mother,  who,  being  left 
without  money,  would  have  sokL^meera 
shrieking  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness  i 
price  had  been  sufficient. 

It  was  a  contract  entered  into  with  a 
light  heart ;  but  even  before  the  girl  had 
reached  her  bloom  she  came  to  fill  the 
greater  portion  of  John  Holden's  life. 
For  her,  and  the  withered  hag  her  mother, 
he  had  taken  a  little  house  overlooking 
the  great  red-walled  city,  and  found, — 
when  the  marigolds  had  sprung  up  by  the 
well  in  the  courtyard,  and  Ameera  had 
established  herself  according  to  her  own 
ideas  of  comfort,  and  her  mother  had 
ceased  grumbling  at  the  inadequacy  of 
the  cooking-places,  the  distance  from  the 
daily  market,  and  at  matters  of  house- 
keeping in  general,  —  that  the  house  was 
to  him  his  home.  Any  one  .could  enter 
his  bachelor's  bungalow  by  day  or  night, 
and  the  life  that  he  led  there  was  an  un- 
lovely one.  In  the  house  in  the  city  his 
feet  only  could  pass  beyond  the  outer 
courtyard  to  the  women's  rooms;  and 
when  the  big  wooden  gate  was  bolted  be- 
hind him  he  was  king  in  his  own  territory, 
with-  Ameera  for  queen.  And  there  was 
going  to  be  added  to  this  kingdom  a  third 
person  whose  arrival  Holden  felt  inclined 
to  resent.  It  interfered  with  his  perfect 
happiness.  It  disarranged  the  orderly 
peace  of  the  house  that  was  his  own. 
But  Ameera  was  wild  with  delight  at  the 
thought  of  it,  and  her  mother  not  less  so. 
The  love  of  a  man,  and  particularly  a 
white  man,  was  at  the  best  an  inconstant 
affair,  but  it  might,  both  women  argued, 
be  held  fast  by  a  baby's  hands.  "And 
then,"  Ameera  would  always  say,  "  then 
he  will  never  care  for  the  white  mem-log. 
I  hate  them  all—  I  hate  them  all." 

"  He  will  go  back  to  his  own  people  in 
time,"  said  the  mother;  "but  by  the 
blessing  of  God  that  time  is  yet  afar  off." 

Holden  sat  silent  on  the  couch  thinking 
o£  the  future,  and  his  thoughts  were  not 
pleasant.  The  drawbacks  of  a  double  life 
are  manifold.  The  government,  with  sin- 
gular care,  had  ordered  him  out  of  the 
station  for  a  fortnight  on  special  duty  in 
the  place  of  a  man  who  was  watching  by 


the  bedside  of  a  sick  wife.  The  verbal 
notification  of  the  transfer  had  been  edged 
by  a  cheerful  remark  that  Holden  ought 
to  think  himself  lucky  in  being  a  bachelor 
and  a  free  man.  He  came  to  break  the 
news  to  Ameera. 

"  It  is  not  good,"  she  said  slowly,  "but 
it  is  not  all  bad.  There  is  my  mother 
here,  and  no  harm  will  come  to  me  —  un- 
less indeed  I  die  of  pure  joy.  Go  thou 
to  thy  work  and  think  no  troublesome 
thoughts.  When  the  days  are  done  I  be- 
FfKeTtteve —  nay,  I  am  sure.  And  then  —  and 
then  I  shall  lay  him  in  thy  arms,  and  thou 
wilt  love  me  forever.  The  train  goes  to- 
night, at  midnight  is  it  not  ?  Go  now,  and 
do  not  let  thy  heart  be  heavy  by  cause  of 
me.  But  thou  wilt  not  delay  in  returning  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  stay  on  the  road  to  talk  to 
the  bold  white  mem-log.  Come  back  to 
me  swiftly,  my  life." 

As  he  left  the  courtyard  to  reach  his 
horse  that  was  tethered  to  the  gate-post, 
Holden  spoke  to  the  white-haired  old 
watchman  who  guarded  the  house,  and 
bade  him  under  certain  contingencies  de- 
spatch the  filled-up  telegraph-form  that 
Holden  gave  him.  It  was  all  that  could 
be  done,  and  with  the  sensations  of  a  man 
who  has  attended  his  own  funeral  Holden 
went  away  by  the  night-mail  to  his  exile. 
Every  hour  of  the  day  he  dreaded  the  ar- 
rival of  the  telegram,  and  every  hour  of 
the  night  he  pictured  to  himself  the  death 
of  Ameera.  In  consequence  his  work  for 
the  State  was  not  of  first-rate  quality,  nor 
was  his  temper  towards  his  colleagues  of 
the  most  amiable.  The  fortnight  ended 
without  a  sign  from  his  home,  and,  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  anxieties,  Holden  returned 
to  be  swallowed  up  for  two  precious  hours 
by  a  dinner  at  the  club,  wherein  he  heard, 
as  a  man  hears  in  a  swoon,  voices  telling 
him  how  execrably  he  had  performed  the 
other  man's  duties,  and  how  he  had  en- 
deared himself  to  all  his  associates.  Then 
he  fled  on  horseback  through  the  night 
with  his  heart  in  his  mouth.  There  was 
no  answer  at  first  to  his  blows  on  the  gate, 
and  he  had  just  wheeled  his  horse  round 
to  kick  it  in  when  Pir  Khan  appeared  with 
a  lantern  and  held  his  stirrup. 

"  Has  aught  occurred  ?  "  said  Holden. 

"The  news  does  not  come  from  ray 
mouth,  protector  of  the  poor,  but-—" 
He  held  out  his  shaking  hand  as  befitted 
the  bearer  of  good  news  who  is  entitled  to 
a  reward. 

Holden  hurried  through  the  courtyard. 
A  light  burned  in  the  upper  room.  His 
horse  neighed  in  the  gateway  and  he  heard 
a  shrill  little  wail  that  sent  all  the  blood 
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into  the  apple  of  bis  throat  It  was  a  oew 
voice,  but  it  did  not  prove  that.  Ameera 
was  alive. 

44  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  called  up  the  nar- 
row brick  staircase. 

There  was  a  cry  of  delight  from  Ameera, 
and  then  the  voice  of  the  mother,  tremu- 
lous with  old  age  and  pride :  "  We  be  two 
women  and  —  the  —  man  —  thy  —  son." 

On  the  threshold  of  the  room  Holden 
stepped  on  a  naked  dagger,  that  was  laid 
there  to  avert  ill-luck,  and  it  broke  at  the 
hilt  under  his  impatient  heel. 

••  God  is  great  I "  cooed  Ameera  in  the 
half-light.  "  Thou  hast  taken  bis  misfor- 
tunes on  thy  head." 

"  Ay,  but  how  is  it  with  thee,  life  of  my 
life  ?    Old  woman,  how  is  it  with  her  ?  " 

"  She  has  forgotten  her  sufferings  for 

Ioy  that  the  child  is  born.  There  is  no 
larm ;  but  speak  softly,"  said  the  mother. 

**  It  only  needed  thy  presence  to  make 
me  all  well,"  said  Ameera.  "  My  king, 
thou  hast  been  very  long  away.  What 
gifts  bast  thou  for  me?  Ab,  ah  1  It  is  I 
that  bring  gifts  this  time.  Look,  my  life, 
look.  Was  there  ever  such  a  babe  ?  Nay, 
I  am  too  weak  even  to  clear  my  arm  from 
him." 

"  Rest  then,  and  do  not  talk.  I  am  here, 
bachari  (little  woman)." 

44  Well  said,  for  there  is  a  bond  and  a 
heel-rope  {peecharee)  between  us  now  that 
nothing  can  break.  Look  —  canst  thou 
see  in  this  light?  He  is  without  spot  or 
blemish.  Never  was  such  a  man-child. 
Ya  illahl  he  shall  be  a  pundit  —  no,  a 
trooper  of  the  queen.  And,  my  life,  dost 
thou  love  me  as  well  as  ever,  though  I  am 
faint  and  sick  and  worn  ?    Answer  truly." 

44  Yea.  I  love  as  I  have  loved,  with  all 
my  soul.    Lie  still,  pearl,  and  rest" 

44  Then  do  not  go.  Sit  by  my  side  here 
—  so.  Mother,  the  lord  of  this  house 
needs  a  cushion.  Bring  it."  There  was 
an  almost  imperceptible  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  new  life  that  lay  in  the  hollow 
of  Araeera's  arm.  "  Aho  1 "  she  said,  her 
voice  breaking  with  love.  "The  babe  is 
a  champion  from  his  birth.  He  is  kicking 
me  in  the  side  with  mighty  kicks.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  babe  1  And  he  is  ours 
to  us  —  thine  and  mine.  Put  thy  hand  on 
his  head,  but  carefully,  for  he  is  very 
young,  and  men  are  unskilled  in  such 
matters." 

Very  cautiously  Holden  touched  with 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  the  downy  head. 

"He  is  of  the  Faith,"  said  Ameera; 
"for  lying  here  in  the  night-watches  I 
whispered  the  call  to  prayer  and  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  into  his  ears.    And  it  is 


most  marvellous  that  be  was  born  upon  a 
Fridav,  as  I  was  born.  Be  careful  of  him, 
my  life ;  but  he  can  almost  grip  with  his 
hands." 

Holden  found  one  helpless  little  hand 
that  closed  feebly  on  his  finger.  And  the 
clutch  ran  through  his  limbs  till  it  settled 
about  his  heart  Till  then  his  sole  thought 
had  been  for  Ameera.  He  began  to  realize 
that  there  was  some  one  else  in  the  world, 
but  he  could  not  feel  that  it  was  a  veritable 
son  with  a  soul.  He  sat  down  to  think, 
and  Ameera  dozed  lightly. 

44  Get  hence,  sahib,"  said  her  mother 
under  her  breath.  "It  is  not  good  that 
she  should  find  you  here  on  waking.  She 
must  be  still." 

44 1  go,"  said  Holden  submissively. 
44  Here  oe  rupees.  See  that  my  baba  gets 
fat  and  finds  all  that  he  needs." 

The  chink  of  the  silver  roused  Ameera. 
44 1  am  his  mother,  and  no  hireling,"  she 
said  weakly.  "Shall  I  look  to  him  more 
or  less  for  the  sake  of  money  ?  Mother, 
give  it  back.    I  have  born  my  lord  a  son.** 

The  deep  sleep  of  weakness  came  upon 
her  almost  before  the  sentence  was  com- 
pleted. Holden  went  down  to  the  court- 
yard very  softly  with  his  heart  at  ease. 
Fir  Khan,  the  old  watchman,  was  chuck- 
ling with  delight.  "This  house  is  now 
complete,"  he  said,  and  without  further 
comment  thrust  into  Holden's  bands  the 
hilt  of  a  sabre  worn  many  years  ago  when 
he,  Pir  Khan,  served  the  queen  in  the 
police.  The  bleat  of  a  tethered  goat  came 
from  the  well-kerb. 

"There  be  two,"  said  Pir  Khan,  "two 
goats  of  the  best.  I  bought  them,'  and 
they  cost  much  money ;  and  since  there  is 
no  birth-party  assembled  their  flesh  will 
be  all  mine.  Strike  craftily,  sahib !  Tis 
an  ill-balanced  sabre  at  the  best  Wait 
till  they  raise  their  heads  from  cropping 
the  marigolds." 

44  And  why  ?  "  said  Holden,  bewildered. 

44  For  the  birth-sacrifice.  What  else  ? 
Otherwise  the  child  being  unguarded  from 
fate  may  die.  The  protector  of  the  poor 
knows  the  fitting  words  to  be  said." 

Holden  had  learned  them  once  with 
little  thought  that  he  would  ever  speak 
them  in  earnest.  The  touch  of  the  cold 
sabre-hilt  in  his  palm  turned  suddenly  to 
the  clinging  grip  of  the  child  up-stairs  — 
the  child  that  was  his  own  son  —  and  a 
dread  of  loss  filled  him. 

"  Strike  1 "  said  Pir  Khan.  "  Never  life 
came  into  the  world  but  life  was  paid  for 
it  See,  the  goats  have  raised  their  heads. 
Now  1  With  a  drawing  cut ! " 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did  Holden 
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cut  twice  as  he  muttered  the  Mohamme- 
dan prayer  that  runs :  ."  Almighty  !  In 
place  of  this  my  son  I  offer  life  for  life, 
blood  for  blood,  head  for  head,  bone  for 
bone,  hair  for  hair,  skin  for  skin."  The 
waiting  horse  snorted  and  bounded  in  his 
pickets  at  the  smell  of  the  raw  blood  that 
spirted  over  Holden's  riding-boots. 

«*  Well  smitten !  "  said  Pir  Khan,  wiping 
the  sabre.  "  A  swordsman  was  lost  in 
thee.  Go  with  a  light  heart,  Heaven-born. 
I  am  thy  servant,  and  the  servant  of  thy 
son.  May  the  presence  live  a  thousand 
years  and  —  the  flesh  of  the  goats  is  all 
mine  ?  "  Pir  Khan  drew  back  richer  by  a 
month's  pay.  Holden  swung  himself  into 
the  saddle  and  rode  off  through  the  low- 
hanging  wood-smoke  of  the  evening.  He 
was  full  of  riotous  exultation,  alternating 
with  a  vast  vague  tenderness  directed 
towards  no  particular  object,  that  made 
him  choke  as  he  bent  over  the  neck  of  his 
uneasy  horse.  "  I  never  felt  like  this  in 
my  life,"  he  thought.  "  Til  go  to  the  club 
and  pull  myself  together." 

A  game  of  pool  was  beginning,  and  the 
room  was  full  of  men.  Holden  entered, 
eager  to  get  to  the  light  and  the  company 
of  his  fellows,  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice :  — 

In  Baltimore  a- walking,  a  lady  I  did  meet  I 

"Did  you?"  said  the  club-secretary 
from  his  corner.  "  Did  she  happen  to 
tell  you  that  your  boots  were  wringing 
wet  ?    Great  goodness,  man,  it's  blood  ! " 

"  Bosh  !  "  said  Holden,  picking  his  cue 
from  the  rack.  "  May  I  cut  in  ?  It's  dew. 
I've  been  riding  through  high  crops.  My 
faith  1  my  boots  are  in  a  mess  though  ! 

And  if  it  be  a  girl  she  shall  wear  a  wedding 

ring, 
And  if  it  be  a  boy  he  shall  fight  for  his  king, 
With  his  dirk,  and  his  cap,  and  his  little 

jacket  blue, 
He  shall  walk  the  quarter-deck " 

"Yellow  on  blue  — green  next  player," 
said  the  marker  monotonously. 

"He  shall  walk  the  quarter-deck,  —  am 
I  green,  marker?  He  shall  walk  the 
quarter  deck,  —  eh  1  that's  a  bad  shot,  — 
as  his  daddy  used  to  da/" 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  have  anything  to 
crow  about,"  said  a  zealous  junior  civilian 
acidly.  "  The  government  is  not  exactly 
pleased  with  your  work  when  you  relieved 
Sanders." 

"  Does  that  mean  a  wigging  from  head- 
quarters ?  "  said  Holden  with  an  abstracted 
smile.    "  I  think  I  can  stand  it." 

The  talk  beat  up  round  the  ever-fresh 


subject  of  each  man's  work,  and  steadied 
Holden  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  his  dark, 
empty  bungalow,  where  his  butler  received 
him  as  one  who  knew  all  his  affairs.  Hol- 
den remained  awake  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  and  his  dreams  were  pleas- 
ant ones. 

n. 

"How old  is  he  now?" 

"  Ya  illah  /  What  a  man's  question  ! 
He  is  all  but  six  weeks  old ;  and  on  this 
night  I  go  up  to  the  house-top  with  thee, 
my  life,  to  count  the  stars.  For  that  is 
auspicious.  And  he  was  born  on  a  Friday 
under  the  sign  of  the  sun,  and  it  has  been 
told  to*me  that  he  will  outlive  us  both  and 
get  wealth.  Can  we  wish  for  aught  bet- 
ter, beloved  ?  " 

"There  is  nothing  better.  Let  us  go 
up  to  the  roof,  and  thou  shalt  count  the 
stars  —  but  a  few  only,  for  the  sky  is  heavy 
with  cloud." 

"  The  winter  rains  are  late,  and  maybe 
they  come  out  of  season.  Come,  before 
all  the  stars  are  hid.  I  have  put  on  my 
richest  jewels." 

"  Thou  hast  forgotten  the  best  of  all." 

UA$/  Ours.  He  comes  also.  He  has 
never  yet  seen  the  skies." 

Ameera  climbed  the  narrow  staircase 
that  led  to  the  flat  roof.  The  child,  placid 
and  unwinking,  lay  in  the  hollow  of  her 
right  arm,  gorgeous  in  silver-fringed  mus- 
lin with  a  small  skull-cap  on  his  head. 
Ameera  wore  all  that  she  valued  most. 
The  diamond  nose-stud  that  takes  the 
place  of  the  western  patch  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  curve  of  the  nostril,  the 
gold  ornament  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head studded  with  tallow-drop  emeralds 
and  flawed  rubies,  the  heavy  circlet  of 
beaten  gold  that  was  fastened  round  her 
neck  by  the  softness  of  the  pure  metal, 
and  the  chinking,  curb-patterned  silver 
anklets  hanging  Tow  over  the  rosy  ankle- 
bone.  She  was  dressed  in  jade-green 
muslin  as  befitted  a  daughter  of  the  Faith, 
and  from  shoulder  to  elbow  and  elbow  to 
wrist  ran  bracelets  of  silver  tied  with  floss 
silk,  frail  glass  bangles  slipped  over  the 
wrist  in  proof  of  the  slenderness  of  the 
hand,  and  certain  heavy  gold  bracelets 
that  had  no  part  in  her  country's  orna- 
ments but,  since  they  were  Holden's  gift 
and  fastened  with  a  cunning  European 
snap,  delighted  her  immensely. 

They  sat  down  by  the  low  white  parapet 
of  the  roof,  overlooking  the  city  and  its 
lights. 

"They  are  happy  down  there,"  said 
Ameera.    "  But  I  do  not  think  that  they 
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are  as  happy  as  we.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  white  mem-log  are  as  happy.  And 
thou?" 

44 1  know  they  are  not." 

44  How  dost  thou  know  ?  " 

44  They  give  their  children  over  to  the 
nurses." 

41 1  have  never  seen  that,"  said  Ameera 
with  a  sigh, 4t  nor  do  1  wish  to  see.  Ahi/" 

—  she  dropped  her  head  on  Holden's 
shoulder,  — 44 1  have  counted  forty  stars, 
and  I  am  tired.  Look  at  the  child,  love 
of  my  life,  he  is  counting  too." 

The  baby  was  staring  with  round  eyes 
at  the  dark  of  the  heavens.  Ameera  placed 
him  in  Holden's  arms,  and  he  lay  there 
without  a  cry. 

44  What  shall  we  call  him  among  our- 
selves ? "  she  said.  44  Look !  Art  thou 
ever  tired  of  looking  ?  He  carries  thy  very 
eyes.    But  the  mouth  —  " 

44  Is  thine,  most  dear.  Who  should  know 
better  than  I?" 

44,Tis  such  a  feeble  mouth.  Oh,  so 
small  1  And  yet  it  holds  my  heart  between 
its  lips.  Give  him  to  me  now.  He  has 
been  too  long  away." 

44  Nay,  let  him  lie;  he  has  not  yet  begun 
to  cry/ 

44  When  he  cries  thou  wilt  give  him  back 

—  eh !  What  a  man  of  mankind  thou 
art !  If  he  cried  he  were  only  the  dearer 
to  me.  But,  my  life,  what  little  name  shall 

ive  him  ?  " 

The  small  body  lay  close  to  Holden's 
heart.  It  was  utterly  helpless  and  very 
soft.  He  scarcely  dared  to  breathe  for 
fear  of  crushing  it.  The  caged  green  par- 
rot  that  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  guardian 
spirit  in  most  native  households  moved 
on  its  perch  and  fluttered  a  drowsy  wing. 

44  There  is  the  answer,"  said  Holden. 
"  Mian  Mittu  has  spoken.  He  shall  be 
the  parrot.  When  he  is  ready  he  will 
talk  mightily  and  run  about.  Mian  Mittu 
is  the  parrot  in  thy  —  in  the  Mussulman 
tongue,  is  it  not?" 

44  Why  put  me  so  far  off  ?  "  said  Ameera 
fretfully.  "  Let  it  be  like  unto  some  En- 
glish name —  but  not  wholly.  For  he  is 
mine," 

44  Then  call  him  Tota,  for  that  is  likest 
English." 

44  Ay,  Tota,  and  that  is  still  the  parrot 
Forgive  me,  ray  lord,  for  a  minute  ago, 
but  in  truth  he  is  too  little  to  wear  all  the 
weight  of  Mian  Mittu  for  name.  He  shall 
be  Tota  —  our  Tota  to  us.  Hearest  thou, 
oh,  small  one?  Littlest,  thou  art  Tota." 
She  touched  the  child's  cheek,  and  he 
waking  wailed,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
return  him  to  his  mother,  who  soothed 


weA' 


him  with  the   wonderful  rhyme  of  Ar4 
koko,  Ja  rikoko  I  which  says :  — 

Oh,  crow !    Go  crow !    Baby's  sleeping  sound. 
And  the  wild  plums  grow  in  the  jungle,  only 

a  penny  a  pound. 
Only  a  penny  a  pound,  baba%  only  a  penny  a 

pound. 

Reassured  many  times  as  to  the  price  of 
those  plums,  Tota  cuddled  himself  down 
to  sleep.  The  two  sleek,  white  well-bul- 
locks in  the  courtyard  were  steadily  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  their  evening  meal ;  old  Pir 
Khan  squatted  at  the  head  of  Holden's 
horse,  his  police  sabre  across  his  knee, 
pulling  drowsily  at  a  big  water-pipe  that 
croaked  like  a  bull-frog  in  a  pond.  Amee- 
ra's  mother  sat  spinning  in  the  lower  ve- 
randah, and  the  wooden  gate  was  shut  and 
barred.  The  music  of  a  marriage  proces- 
sion came  to  the  roof  above  the  gentle 
hum  of  the  city,  and  a  string  of  flying- 
foxes  crossed  the  face  of  the  low  moon. 

44 1  have  prayed,"  said  Ameera  after  a 
long  pause, 4*  I  have  prayed  for  two  things. 
First,  that  I  may  die  in  thy  stead  if  thy 
death  is  demanded,  and  in  the  second  that 
I  may  die  .in  the  place  of  the  child.  I 
have  prayed  to  the  Prophet  and  to  Beebee 
Miriam  [the  'Virgin  Mary].  Thinkest 
thou  either  will  hear  ?  " 

44  From  thy  lips  who  would  not  hear  the 
lightest  word  ?  " 

44 1  asked  for  straight  talk,  and  thou 
hast  given  me  sweet  talk.  Will  my  prayers 
be  heard  ?  " 

44  How  can  I  say  ?    God  is  very  good." 

44  Of  that  I  am  not  sure.  Listen  now. 
When  I  die,  or  the  child  dies,  what  is  thy 
fate  ?  Living,  thou  wilt  return  to  the  bold 
white  mem-log,  for  kind  calls  to  kind." 

44  Not  always." 

44  With  a  woman,  no ;  with  a  man  it  is 
otherwise.  Thou  wilt  in  this  life,  later 
on,  go  back  to  thine  own  folk.  That  I 
could  almost  endure,  for  I  should  be  dead. 
But  in  thy  very  death  thou  wilt  be  taken 
away  to  a  strange  place  and  a  paradise 
that  I  do  not  know." 

44  Will  it  be  paradise  ?  " 

44  Surely,  for  who  would  harm  thee  ? 
But  we  two — I  and  the  child  —  shall  be 
elsewhere,  and  we  cannot  come  to  thee,  nor 
canst  thou  come  to  us.  In  the  old  days, 
before  the  child  was  born,  I  did  not  think 
of  these  things ;  but  now  I  think  of  them 
always.    It  is  very  hard  talk." 

44  It  will  fall  as  it  will  fall.  To-morrow 
we  do  not  know,  but  to-day  and  love  we 
know  well.    Surely  we  are  happy  now." 

41  So  happy  that  it  were  well  to  make 
our  happiness  assured.    And  thy  Beebee 
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Miriam  should  listen  to  me;  for  she  is 
also  a  woman.  But  then  she  would  envy 
me  I  It  is  not  seemly  for  men  to  worship 
a  woman." 

Holden  laughed  aloud  at  Ameera's  little 
spasm  of  jealousy. 

"Is  it  not  seemly?  Why  didst  thou 
not  turn  me  from  worship  of  thee,  then  ?  " 

"  Thou  a  worshipper  1  And  of  me  1  My 
king,  for  all  thy  sweet  words,  well  I  know 
that  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  slave,  and 
the  dust  under  thy  feet  And  I  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.    See  I " 

Before  Holden  could  prevent  her  she 
stooped  forward  and  touched  his  feet; 
recovering  herself  with  a  little  laugh  she 
hugged  Tota  closer  to  her  bosom.  Then, 
almost  savagely,  — 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  bold  white  mem-log 
live  for  three  times  the  length  of  my  life  ? 
Is  it  true  that  they  make  their  marriages 
not  before  they  are  old  women  ?  " 

"  They  marry  as  do  others  —  when  they 
are  women." 

"  That  I  know,  but  they  wed  when  they 
are  twenty-five.     Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  That  is  true." 

"Yaillahl  At  twenty-five.  Who  would 
of  his  own  will  take  a  wife  even  of  eigh- 
teen ?  She  is  a  woman  —  aging  every 
hour.  Twenty-five!  I  shall  be  an  old 
woman  at  that  age,  and  —  Those  mem- 
log  remain  young  forever.  How  I  hate 
them ! " 

"  What  have  they  to  do  with  us  ?  " 

44 1  cannot  tell.  I  know  only  that  there 
may  now  be  alive  on  this  earth  a  woman 
ten  years  older  than  I  who  may  come  to 
thee  and  take  thy  love  ten  years  after  I 
am  an  old  woman,  grey-headed,  and  the 
nurse  of  Tota's  son.  That  is  unjust  and 
evil.    They  should  die  too." 

14  Now,  for  all  thy  years  thou  art  a  child, 
and  shalt  be  picked  up  and  carried  down 
the  staircase." 

44 Tota!  Have  a  care  for  Tota,  my 
lord !  Thou  at  least  art  as  foolish  as  any 
babe ! "  Ameera  tucked  Tota  out  of 
harm's  way  in  the  hollow  of  her  neck, 
and  was  carried  down-stairs  laughing  in 
Holden's  arms,  while  Tota  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled  after  the  manner  of  the 
lesser  angels. 

He  was  a  silent  infant,  and  almost  be- 
fore Holden  could  realize  that  he  was  in 
the  world,  developed  into  a  small,  gold- 
colored  little  god  and  unquestioned  despot 
of  the  house  overlooking  the  city.  Those 
were  months  of  absolute  happiness  to 
Holden  and  Ameera  —  happiness  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  shut  in  behind  the 
wooden  gate  that  Pir  Khan  guarded.    By 


day  Holden  did  his  work  with  an  immense 
pity  for  such  as  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
himself,  and  a  sympathy  for  small  children 
that  amazed  and  amused  many  mothers  at 
the  little  station-gatherings.  At  nightfall 
he  returned  to  Ameera,  —  Ameera  full  of 
the  wondrous  doings  of  Tota,  how  he  had 
been  seen  to  clap  his  hands  together  and 
move  his  fingers  with  intention  and  pur- 
pose —  which  was  manifestly  a  miracle  — 
how  later,  he  had  of  his  own  initiative 
crawled  out  of  his  low  bedstead  on  to  the 
floor  and  swayed  on  both  feet  for  the  space 
of  three  breaths. 

44  And  they  were  long  breaths,  for  my 
heart  stood  still  with  delight,"  said 
Ameera. 

Then  he  took  the  beasts  into  his  coun- 
cils—  the  well-bullocks,  the  little  grey 
squirrels,  the  mongoose  that  lived  in  a 
hole  near  the  well,  and  especially  Mian 
Mittu,  the  parrot,  whose  tail  he  grievously 
pulled,  and  Mian  Mittu  screamed  till 
Ameera  and  Holden  arrived. 

"Oh,  villain!  Child  of  strength !  This 
to  thy  brother  on  the  house-top !  Tobah% 
tobah  I  Fie  !  Fie  !  But  I  know  a  charm 
to  make  him  wise  as  Suleiman  and  Afla- 
toun  [Solomon  and  Plato].  Now  look," 
said  Ameera.  She  drew  from  an  em- 
broidered bag  a  handful  of  almonds. 
44  See !  we  count  seven.  In  the  name  of 
God!" 

She  placed  Mian  Mittu,  very  angry  and 
rumpled,  on  the  top  of  his  cage,  and  seat- 
ing herself  between  the  babe  and  the  bird 
she  cracked  and  peeled  an  almond  less 
white  than  her  teeth.  "This  is  a  true 
charm,  my  life,  and  do  not  laugh.  See ! 
I  give  the  parrot  one  half  and  Tota  the 
other."  Mian  Mittu  with  careful  beak 
took  his  share  from  between  Ameera's 
lips,  and  she  kissed  the  other  half  into 
the  mouth  of  the  child,  who  ate  it  slowly 
with  wondering  eyes.  "This  I  will  do 
each  day  of  seven,  and  without  doubt  he 
who  is  ours  will  be  a  bold  speaker  and 
wise.  Eh,  Tota,  what  wilt  thou  be  when 
thou  art  a  man  and  I  am  grey-headed  ?  " 
Tota  tucked  his  fat  legs  into  adorable 
creases.  He  could  crawl,  but  he  was  not 
going  to  waste  the  spring  of  his  youth  in 
idle  speech.  He  wanted  Mian  Mittu's 
tail  to  tweak. 

When  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  a  silver  belt  —  which,  with  a  magic 
square  engraved  on  silver  and  hung  round 
his  neck,  made  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
clothing  —  he  staggered  on  a  perilous 
journey  down  the  garden  to  Pir  Khan  and 
proffered  him  all  his  jewels  in  exchange 
for  one  little  ride  on  Holden's  horse,  bav- 
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tag  seen  his  mother's  mother  chaffering 
with  peddlars  in  the  verandah.  Pir  Khan 
wept  and  set  the  untried  feet  on  his  own 
grey  head  in  sign  of  fealty,  and  brought 
the  bold  adventurer  to  his  mother's  arms, 
vowing  that  Tota  would  be  a  leader  of 
men  ere  his  beard  was  grown. 

One  hot  evening  while  he  sat  on  the 
roof  between  his  father  and  mother  watch- 
ing the  never-ending  warfare  of  the  kites 
that  the  city  boys  flew,  he  demanded  a 
kite  of  his  own  with  Pir  Khan  to  fly  it, 
because  he  had  a  fear  of  dealing  with  any- 
thing larger  than  himself,  and  when  H ol- 
den called  him  a  "spark,"  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  answered  slowly  in  defence  of  his 
new-found  individuality:  "Hum  'park 
nahin  hat.  Horn  admi  hai"  (I  am  no 
spark,  but  a  man.) 

The  protest  made  Holden  choke  and 
devote  himself  very  seriously  to  a  consid- 
eration of  Tota's  future.  He  need  hardly 
have  taken  the  trouble.  The  delight  of 
that  life  was  too  perfect  to  endure.  There- 
fore it  was  taken  away  as  many  things  are 
taken  away  in  India  — suddenly  and  with- 
out warning.  The  little  lord  of  the  house, 
as  Pir  Khan  called  him,  grew  sorrowful 
and  complained  of  pains,  who  had  never 
known  the  meaning  of  pain.  Ameera,  wild 
with  terror,  watched  him  through  the 
night,  and  in  the  dawning  of  the  second 
day  the  life  was  shaken  out  of  him  by 
fever — the  seasonal  autumn  fever.  It 
seemed  altogether  impossible  that  he 
could  die,  and  neither  Ameera  nor  Holden 
at  first  believed  the  evidence  of  the  little 
body  on  the  bedstead.  Then  Ameera  beat 
her  head  against  the  wall  and  would  have 
flung  herself  down  the  well  in  the  garden 
had  not  Holden  restrained  her  by  main 
force. 

One  mercy  only  was  granted  to  Holden. 
He  rode  to  his  office  in  broad  daylight  and 
found  waiting  him  an  unusually  heavy  mail 
that  demanded  concentrated  attention  and 
hard  work.  He  was  not,  however,  alive 
to  this  kindness  of  the  gods. 

III. 
The  first  shock  of  a  bullet  is  no  more 
than  a  brisk  pinch.  The  wrecked  body 
does  not  send  in  its  protest  to  the  soul  till 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds  later.  Holden  real- 
ized his  pain  slowly,  exactly  as  he  had 
realized  his  happiness,  and  with  the  same 
imperious  necessity  for  hiding  all  trace 
of  it  In  the  beginning  he  only  felt  that 
there  had  been  a  loss,  and  that  Ameera 
needed  comforting,  where  she  sat  with  her 
bead  on  her  knees  shivering  as  Mian  Mittu 
from  the  house-top  called,  Tota!  Tota! 


Tota  !  Later  all  his  world  and  the  daily 
life  of  it  rose  up  to  hurt  him.  It  was  an 
outrage  that  any  one  of  the  children  at  the 
band-stand  in  the  evening  should  be  alive 
and  clamorous,  when  his  own  child  lay 
dead.  It  was  more  than  mere  pain  when 
one  of  them  touched  him,  and  stories  told 
by  over-fond  fathers  of  their  children's 
latest  performances  cut  him  to  the  quick. 
He  could  not  declare  his  pain.  He  had 
neither  help,  comfort,  nor  sympathy ;  and 
Ameera  at  the  end  of  each  weary  day  would 
lead  him  through  the  hell  of  self-question- 
ing reproach  which  is  reserved  for  those 
who  have  lost  a  child,  and  believe  that 
with  a  little  —  just  a  little  more  care  —  it 
might  have  been  saved. 

"  Perhaps,"  Ameera  would  say,  *'  I  did 
not  take  sufficient  heed.  Did  I,  or  did  I 
not  ?  The  sun  on  the  roof  that  day  when 
he  played  so  long  alone  and  I  was  —  ahi  ! 
braiding  my  hair  —  it  may  be  that  the  sun 
then  bred  the  fever.  If  I  had  warned  him 
from  the  sun  he  might  have  lived.  But, 
oh  my  life,  say  that  1  am  guiltless !  Thou 
knowest  that  I  loved  him  as  I  love  thee. 
Say  that  there  is  no  blame  on  me,  or  I 
shall  die  — I  shall  die i" 

"There  is  no  blame,  —  before  God, 
none.  It  was  written  and  how  could  we 
do  aught  to  save?  What  has  been,  has 
been.    Let  it  go,  beloved." 

"  He  was  all  my  heart  to  me.  How  can 
I  let  the  thought  go  when  my  arm  tells  me 
every  night  that  lie  is  not  here?  Ahi! 
Ahi!  Oh  Tota  come  back  to  me  —come 
back  again,  and  let  us  be  all  together  as  il 
was  before ! " 

"  Peace,  peace  !  For  thine  own  sake, 
and  for  mine  also,  if  thou  lovest  me  — 
rest." 

"  By  this  I  know  thou  dost  not  care ; 
and  how  shouldst  thou  ?  The  white  men 
have  hearts  of  stone  and  souls  of  iron. 
Oh,  that  I  had  married  a  man  of  mine 
own  people  —  though  he  beat  me,  and  had 
never  eaten  the  bread  of  an  alien  ! " 

"  Am  I  an  alien  —  mother  of  ray  son  ?  n 

"What  else  —  sahib?  Oh,  forgive  me 
—  forgive!  The  death  has  driven  me 
mad.  Thou  art  the  life  of  my  heart,  and 
the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  the  breath  of  my 
life,  and  —  and  I  have  put  thee  from  me 
though  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  If  thou 
goest  away  to  whom  shall  I  look  for  help  ? 
Do  not  be  angry.  Indeed,  it  was  the  pain 
that  spoke  and  not  thy  slave." 

"  I  know.  I  know.  We  be  two  who 
were  three.  The  greater  need  therefore 
that  we  should  be  one." 

They  were  sitting  on  the  roof  as  of  cus- 
tom.   The  night  was  a  warm  one  in  early 
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spring,  and  sheet-lightning  was  dancing 
on  the  horizon  to  a  broken  tune  played  by 
far-off  thunder.  Ameera  settled  herself 
in  Holden's  arms. 

"  The  dry  earth  is  lowing  like  a  cow  for 
the  rain,  and  I  —  I  am  afraid.  It  was  not 
like  this  when  we  counted  the  stars.  But 
thou  lovest  me  as  much  as  before,  though 
a  bond  is  taken  away  ?    Answer ! " 

"  I  love  more  because  a  new  bond  has 
come  out  of  the  sorrow  that  we  have  eaten 
together,  and  that  thou  knowest." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Ameera  in  a  very 
small  whisper.  "  But  it  is  good  to  hear 
thee  say  so,  my  life,  who  art  so  strong  to 
help.  I  will  be  a  child  no  more,  but  a 
woman  and  an  aid  to  thee.  Listen  !  Give 
me  my  sitar  and  I  will  sing  bravely." 

She  took  the  light,  silver-studded  sitar 
and  began  a  song  of  the  great  hero,  Rajah 
Kasalu.  The  hand  failed  on  the  strings, 
the  tune  halted,  checked,  and  at  a  low  note 
turned  off  to  the  poor  little  nursery  rhyme 
about  the  wicked  crow  :  — 

And  the  wild  plums  grow  in  the  jungle,  only 

a  penny  a  pound. 
Only  a  penny  a  pound,  baba — only-^— 

Then  came  the  tears,  and  the  piteous 
rebellion  against  fate  till  she  slept,  moan- 
ing a  little  in  her  sleep,  with  the  right  arm 
.  thrown  clear  of  the  body  as  though  it  pro- 
tected something  that  was  not  there.  It 
was  after  this  night  that  life  became  a  little 
easier  for  Holden.  The  ever-present  pain 
of  loss  drove  him  into  his  work,  and  the 
work  repaid  him  by  filling  up  his  mind  for 
eight  or  nine  hours  a  day.  Ameera  sat 
alone  in  the  house  and  brooded,  but  grew 
happier  when  she  understood  that  Holden 
was  more  at  ease,  according  to  the  custom 
of  women.  They  touched  happiness 
again,  but  this  time  with  caution. 

44  It  was  because  we  loved' Tota  that  he 
died.  The  jealousy  of  God  was  upon 
us,"  said  Ameera.  "  I  have  hung  up  a 
large  black  jar  before  our  window  to  turn 
the  evil  eye  from  us,  and  we  must .  make 
no  protestations  of  delight,  but  go  softly 
underneath  the  stars,  lest  God  find  us  out. 
Is  that  not  good  talk,  worthless  one  ?  " 

She  had  shifted  the  accent  on  the  word 
that  means  "  beloved,"  in  proof  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  purpose.  But  the  kiss  that 
followed  the  new  christening  was  a  thing 
that  any  deity  might  have  envied.  They 
went  about  henceforward,  saying,  "It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught ; "  and  hoping  that  all 
the  powers  heard. 

The  powers  were  busy  on  other  things. 
They  had  allowed  thirty  million  people 
four  years  of  plenty  wherein  men  fed  well 


and  the  crops  were  certain  and  the  birth- 
rate rose  year  by  year;  the  districts  re- 
ported a  purely  agricultural  population 
varying  from  nine  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand to  the  square  mile  of  the  overbur- 
dened earth ;  and  the  member  for  Lower 
Tooting,  wandering  about  India  in  top-hat 
and  frock-coat,  talked  largely  of  the  bene- 
fits of  British  rule,  and  suggested  as  the 
one  thing  needful  the  establishment  of  a 
duly  qualified  electoral  system  and  a  gen- 
eral bestowal  of  the  franchise.  His  long- 
suffering  hosts  smiled  and  made  him 
welcome,  and  when  he  paused  to  admire, 
with  pretty,  picked  words,  the  blossom  of 
the  blood-red  dhak  tree  that  had  flowered 
untimely  for  a  sign  of  what  was  coming, 
they  smiled  more  than  ever. 

It  was  the  deputy  commissioner  of  Kot- 
Kutnharsen,  staying  at  the  club  for  a  day, 
who  lightly  told  a  tale  that  made  Holden's 
blood  run  cold  as  he  overheard  the  end. 

"He  won't  bother  any  one  any  more. 
Never  saw  a  man  so  astonished  in  my  life. 
By  Jove,  I  thought  he  meant  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion in  the  House  about  it.  Fellow-pas- 
senger in  .his  ship  —  dined  next  him  — 
bowled  over  by  cholera  and  died  in  eigh- 
teen hours.  You  needn't  laugh,  you  fel- 
lows. The  member  for  Lower  Tooting  is 
awfully  angry  about  it;  but  he's  more 
scared.  I  think  he's  going  to  take  his 
enlightened  self  out  of  India." 

"I'd  give  a  good  deal  if  he  were  knocked 
over.  It  might  keep  a  few  vestrymen  of 
his  kidney  to  their  own  parish.  But 
what's  this  about  cholera?  It's  full  early 
for  anything  of  that  kind,"  said  a  warden 
of  an  unprofitable  salt-lick. 

"  Don't  know,"  said  the  deputy  com- 
missioner reflectively.  "  We've  got  lo- 
custs with  us.  There's  sporadic  cholera 
all  along  the  north  — at  least  we're  calling 
it  sporadic  for  decency's  sake.  The  spring 
crops  are  short  in  five  districts,  and  nobody 
seems  to  know  where  the  rains  are.  It's 
nearly  March  now.  I  don't  want  to  scare 
anybody,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  nature's 
going  to  audit  her  accounts  with  a  big  red 
pencil  this  summer." 

"Just  when  I  wanted  to  take  leave, 
too  1 "  said  a  voice  across  the  room. 

"  There  won't  be  much  leave  this  year, 
but  there  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
motion. I've  come  in  to  persuade  the 
government  to  put  my  pet  canal  on  the  list 
of  famine  relief-works.  It's  an  ill-wind 
that  blows  no  good.  I  shall  get  that  canal 
finished  at  last." 

"Is  it  the  old  programme  then,"  said 
Holden  ;  "  famine,  fever,  and  cholera  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.    Only  local  scarcity  and  an 
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unusual  prevalence  of  seasonal  sickness. 
You'll  find  it  all  in  the  reports  if  you  live 
till  next  year.  You're  a  lucky  chap.  You 
haven't  got  a  wife  to  put  out  of  harm's 
way.  The  hill-stations  ought  to  be  full  of 
women  this  year." 

**  I  think  you're  inclined  to  exaggerate 
the  talk  in  the  bazars?  said  a  young  civil- 
ian in  the  secretariat.  Now,  I  have  ob- 
served — —  " 

"  I  dare  say  you  have,"  said  the  deputy 
commissioner,  "but  you've  a  great  deal 
more  to  observe,  my  son.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  wish  to  observe  to  you —-"and 
he  drew  him  aside  to  discuss  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  that  was  so  dear  to  his 
heart.  Holden  went  to  his  bungalow  and 
began  to  understand  that  he  was  not  alone 
in  the  world,  and  also  that  he  was  afraid 
for  the  sake  of  another,  —  which  is  the 
most  soul-satisfying  fear  known  to  man. 

Two  months  later,  as  the  deputy  had 
foretold,  nature  began  to  audit  her  ac- 
counts with  a  red  pencil.  On  the  heels  of 
the  spring-reapings  came  a  cry  for  bread, 
and  the  government,  which  had  decreed 
that  no  man  should  die  of  want,  sent 
wheat.  Then  came  the  cholera  from  all 
four  quarters  of  the  compass.  It  struck  a 
pilgrim-gathering  of  half  a  million  at  a 
sacred  shrine.  Many  died  at  the  feet  of 
their  god ;  the  others  broke  and  ran  over 
the  face  of  the  land  carrying  the  pestilence 
with  them.  It  smote  a  walled  city  and 
killed  two  hundred  a  day.  The  people 
crowded  the  trains,  hanging  on  to  the 
foot-boards  and  squatting  on  the  roofs  of 
the  carriages,  and  the  cholera  followed 
them,  for  at  each  station  they  dragged  out 
the  dead  and  the  dying.  They  died  by 
the  roadside,  and  the  horses  of  the  En- 
glishmen shied  at  the  corpses  in  the  grass. 
The  rains  did  not  come,  and  the  earth 
turned  to  iron  lest  man  should  escape 
death  by  hiding  in  her.  The  English  sent 
their  wives  away  to  the  hills  and  went 
about  their  work,  coming  forward  as  they 
were  bidden  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  fighting- 
line.  Holden,  sick  with  fear  of  losing  hts 
chiefest  treasure  on  earth,  had  done  his 
best  to  persude  Ameera  to  go  away  with 
her  mother  to  the  Himalayas. 

"Why  should  I  go?"  said  she  one 
evening  on  the  roof. 

"There  is  sickness,  and  people  are 
dying,  and  all  the  white  mem-log  have 
gone." 

"All  of  them?" 

"  All  —  unless  perhaps  there  remain 
some  old  scald-head  who  vexes  her  hus- 
band's heart  by  running  risk  of  death." 

"  Nay ;  who  stays  is  my  sister,  and  thou 
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must  not  abuse  her,  for  I  will  be  a  scald* 
head  too.  I  am  glad  all  the  bold  mem-log 
are  gone." 

"Do  I  speak  to  a  woman  or  a  babe? 
Go  to  the  hills  and  I  will  see  to  it  that 
thou  goest  like  a  queen's  daughter.  Think, 
child.  In  a  reo-lacquered  bullock-cart, 
veiled  and  curtained,  with  brass  peacocks 
upon  the  pole  and  red  cloth  hangings.  I 
will  send  two  orderlies  for  guard  and  —  " 

"  Peace  !  Thou  art  the  babe  in  speak- 
ing thus.  What  use  are  those  toys  to  me  ? 
He  would  have  patted  the  bullocks  and 
played  with  the  housings.  For  his  sake, 
perhaps  —  thou  hast  made  me  very  En- 
glish —  I  might  have  gone.  Now,  I  will 
not.    Let  the  mem-log  run." 

"Their  husbands  are  sending  them,  be- 
loved." 

"  Very  good  talk.  Since  when  hast  thou 
been  ray  husband  to  tell  roe  what  to  do? 
I  have  but  born  thee  a  son.  Thou  art  only 
all  the  desire  of  my  soul  to  me.  How 
shall  I  depart  when  I  know  that  if  evil 
befall  thee  by  the  breadth  of  so  much  as 
my  littlest  finger-nail  —  is  that  not  small  ? 
—  I  should  be  aware  of  it  though  I  were 
in  paradise.  And  here,  this  summer  thou 
mayst  die  —  at  janee,  die!  and  in  dying 
they  might  call  to  tend  thee  a  white  woman, 
and:  she  would  rob  me  of  the  last  of  thy 
love!" 

"  But  love  is  not  born  in  a  moment  or 
on  a  death-bed ! " 

"  What  dost  thou  know  of  love,  stone- 
heart  ?  She  would  take  thy  thanks  at  least 
and,  by  God  and  the  Prophet  and  Beebe 
Miriam  the  mother  of  thy  Prophet,  that  I 
will  never  endure.  My  lord  and  my  love, 
let  there  be  no  more  foolish  talk  of  going 
away.  Where  thou  art,  I  am.  It  is 
enough."  She  put  an  arm  round  his  neck 
and  a  hand  on  his  mouth. 

There  are  not  many  happinesses  so 
complete  as  those  that  are  snatched  under 
the  shadow  of  the  sword.  They  sat  to- 
gether and  laughed,  calling  each  other 
openly  by  every  pet  name  that  could  move 
the  wrath  of  the  gods.  The  city  below 
them  was  locked  up  in  its  own  torments. 
Sulphur  fires  blazed  in  the  streets ;  the 
conches  in  the  Hindu  temples  screamed 
and  bellowed,  for  the  gods  were  inattentive 
in  those  days.  There  was  a  service  in  the 
great  Mohammedan  shrine,  and  the  call  to 
prayer  from  the  minarets  was  almost  un- 
ceasing. They  heard  the  wailing  in  the 
houses  of  the  dead,  and  once  the  shriek  of 
a  mother  who  had  lost  a  child  and  was 
calling  for  its  return.  In  the  grey  dawn 
they  saw  the  dead  borne  out  through  the 
city  gates,  each  litter  with  its  own  little 
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knot  of  mourners.  Wherefore  they  kissed 
each  other  and  shivered. 

It  was  a  red  and  heavy  audit,  for  the 
land  was  very  sick  and  needed  a  little 
breathing-space  ere  the  torrent  of  cheap 
life  should  flood  it  anew.  The  children  of 
immature  fathers  and  undeveloped  moth- 
ers made  no  resistance.  They  were  cowed 
and  sat  still,  waiting  till  the  sword  should 
be  sheathed  in  November  if  it  were  so 
willed.  There  were  gaps  among  the  En- 
glish, but  the  gaps  were  filled.  The  work 
of  superintending  famine-relief,  cholera- 
sheds,  medicine-distribution,  and  what 
little  sanitation  was  possible,  went  forward 
because  it  was  so  ordered. 

Holden  had  been  told  to  keep  himself 
in  readiness  to  move  to  replace  the  next 
man  who  should  fall.  There  were  twelve 
hours  in  each  day  when  he  could  not  see 
Ameera,  and  she  might  die  in  three.  He 
was  considering  what  his  pain  would  be  if 
he  could  not  see  her  for  three  months,  or 
if  she  died  out  of  his  sight.  He  was  ab- 
solutely certain  that  her  death  would  be 
demanded  —  so  certain  that  when  he 
looked  up  from  the  telegram  and  saw 
Pir  Khan  breathless  in  the  doorway,  he 
laughed  aloud,  "  And ?  "  said  he— — 

44  When  there  is  a  cry  in  the  night  and 
the  spirit  flutters  into  the  throat,  who  has 
a  charm  that  will  restore  ?  Come  swiftly, 
Heaven-born !    It  is  the  black  cholera." 

Holden  galloped  to  his  home.  The 
sky  was  heavy  with  clouds,  for  the  long- 
deferred  rains  were  near  and  the  heat  was 
stifling.  Ameera's  mother  met  him  in  the 
courtyard,  whimpering,  "She  is  dying. 
She  is  nursing  herself  into  death.  She  is 
all  but  dead.    What  shall  I  do,  sahib  ? " 

Ameera  was  lying  in  the  room  in  which 
Tota  had  been  born.  She  made  no  sign 
when  Holden  entered  because  the  human 
soul  is  a  very  lonely  thing,  and  when  it  is 
getting  ready  to  go  away,  hides  itself  in  a 
misty  borderland  where  the  living  may 
not  follow.  The  black  cholera  does  its 
work  quietly  and  without  explanation. 
Ameera  was  being  thrust  out  of  life  as 
though  the  Angel  of  Death  had  himself 
put  his  hand  upon  her.  The  quick  breath- 
ing seemed  to  show  that  she  was  neither 
afraid  nor  in  pain,  but  neither  eyes  nor 
mouth  gave  any  answer  to  Holden's  kisses. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  or  done. 
Holden  could  only  wait  and  suffer.  The 
first  drops  of  the  rain  began  to  fall  on  the 
roof  and  he  could  hear  shouts  of  joy  in 
the  parched  city. 

The  soul  came  back  a  little  and  the  lips 
moved.  Holden  bent  down  to  listen. 
44  Keep  nothing  of  mine,"  said  Ameera. 


44  Take  no  hair  from  my  head.  She  would 
make  thee  burn  it  later  on.  That  flame  I 
should  feel.  Lower !  Stoop  lower !  Re- 
member only  that  I  was  thine  and  bore 
thee  a  son.  Though  thou  wed  a  white 
woman  to-morrow,  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing in  thy  arms  thy  first  son  is  taken  from 
thee  forever.  Remember  me  when  thy 
son  is  born  —  the  one  that  shall  carry  thy 
name  before  all  men.  His  misfortunes  be 
on  my  head.  I  bear  witness  —  I  bear  wit- 
ness"—  the  lips  were  forming  the  words 
on  his  ear  —  "that  there  is  no  God  but 

—  thee,  beloved ! " 

Then  she  died.  Holden  sat  still,  and 
all  thought  was  taken  from  him,  —  till  he 
heard  Ameera's  mother  lift  the  curtain. 

44  Is  she  dead,  sahib?" 

44  She  is  dead." 

44  Then  I  will  mourn,  and  afterwards 
take  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  in  this 
house.  For  that  will  be  mine.  The  sahib 
does  not  mean  to  resume  it?  It  is  so 
little,  so  very  little,  sahib,  and  I  am  an  old 
woman.    I  would  like  to  lie  softly." 

44  For  the  mercy  of  God,  be  silent  a 
while.  Go  out  and  mourn  where  I  cannot 
hear." 

44  Sahib,  she  will  be  buried  in  four 
hours." 

44 1  know  the  custom.  I  shall  go  ere 
she  is  taken  away.  That  matter  is  in  thy 
hands.    Look  to  it,  that  the  bed  on  which 

—  on  which  she  lies  " 

44  Aha  1  That  beautiful  red-lacquered 
bed.    I  have  long  desired " 

"That  the  bed  is  left  here  untouched 
for  my  disposal.  All  else  in  the  house  is 
thine.  Hire  a  cart,  take  everything,  go 
hence,  and  before  sunrise  let  there  be 
nothing  in  this  house  but  that  which  I 
have  ordered  thee  to  respect." 

44 1  am  an  old  woman.  I  would  stay  at 
least  for  the  days  of  mourning,  and  the 
rains  have  just  broken.  Whither  shall 
I  go?" 

"What  is  that  to  me?  My  order  is 
that  there  is  a  going.  The  house-gear  is 
worth  a  thousand  rupees  and  my  orderly 
shall  bring  thee  a  hundred  rupees  to- 
night." 

44  That  is  very  little*  Think  of  the  cart- 
hire." 

"  It  shall  be  nothing  unless  thou  goest, 
and  with  speed.  O  woman,  get  hence 
and  leave  me  to  ray  dead  !  " 

The  mother  shuffled  down  the  staircase, 
and  in  her  anxiety  to  take  stock  of  the 
house-fittings  forgot  to  mourn.  Holden 
stayed  by  Ameera's  side  and  the  rain 
roared  on  the  roof.  He  could  not  think 
connectedly  by  reason  of  the  noise,  though. 
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he  made  many  attempts  to  do  so.  Then 
four  sheeted  ghosts  glided  dripping  into 
the  room  and  stared  at  him  through  their 
veils.  They  were  the  washers  of  the  dead. 
Holden  left  the  room  and  went  out  to  his 
horse.  He  had  come  in  a  dead,  stifling 
calm  through  ankle-deep  dust.  He  found 
the  courtyard  a  rain-lashed  pond  alive 
with  frogs  ;  a  torrent  of  yellow  water  ran 
under  the  gate,  and  a  roaring  wind  drove 
the  bolts  of  the  rain  like  buck-shot  against 
the  mud  walls.  Pir  Khan  was  shivering 
in  his  little  hut  by  the  gate,  and  the  horse 
was  stamping  uneasily  in  the  water. 

"I  have  been  told  the  sahib's  order," 
said  Pir  Khan.  "  It  is  well.  This  house 
is  now  desolate.  I  go  also,  for  my  mon- 
key-face would  be  a  reminder  of  that  which 
has  been.  Concerning  the  bed,  I  will 
bring  that  to  thy  house  yonder  in  the 
morning;  but  remember,  sahib,  it  will  be 
to  thee  a  knife  turned  in  a  green  wound. 
I  go  upon  a  pilgrimage,  and  I  will  take 
no  money.  I  have  grown  fat  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  presence  whose  sorrow  is 
my  sorrow.  For  the  last  time  I  hold  his 
stirrup." 

He  touched  Holden's  foot  with  both 
bands  and  the  horse  sprang  out  into  the 
road,  where  the  creaking  bamboos  were 
whipping  the  sky  and  all  the  frogs  were 
chuckling.  Holden  could  not  see  for  the 
rain  in  his  face.  He  put  his  hands  before 
his  eyes  and  muttered,  — 

41  Oh,  you  brute  !    You  utter  brute ! " 

The  news  of  his  trouble  was  already  in 
his  bungalow.  He  read  the  knowledge 
in  his  butler's  eyes  when  Ahmed  Khan 
brought  in  food,  and  for  the  first  and  last 
time  in  his  life  laid  a  hand  upon  his  mas- 
ter's shoulder,  saying:  "Eat,  sahib,  eat. 
Meat  is  good  against  sorrow.  I  also  have 
known.  Moreover  the  shadows  come  and 
go,  sahib;  the  shadows  come  and  go. 
These  be  curried  eggs." 

Holden  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep. 
The  heavens  sent  down  eight  inches  of 
rain  in  that  night  and  washed  the  earth 
clean.  The  waters  tore  down  walls,  broke 
roads,  and  scoured  open  the  shallow 
graves  on  the  Mohammedan  burying- 
ground.  All  next  day  it  rained,  and  Hol- 
den sat  still  in  his  house  considering  his 
sorrow.  On  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
he  received  a  telegram  which  said  only : 
"Rickells,  Myndonie.  Dying.  Holden 
relieve.  Immediate."  Then  he  thought 
that  before  he  departed  he  would  look  at 
the  house  wherein  he  had  been  master 
and  lord.  There  was  a  break  in  the 
weather,  and  the  rank  earth  steamed  with 
vapor. 
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He  found  that  the  rains  bad  torn  down 
the  mud  pillars  of  the  gateway,  and  the 
heavy  wooden  gate  that  had  guarded  his 
life  hung  lazily  from  one  hinge.  There 
was  grass  three  inches  high  in  the  court- 
yard; Pir  Khan's  lodge  was  empty,  and 
the  sodden  thatch  sagged  between  the 
beams.  A  grey  squirrel  was  in  possession 
of  the  verandah,  as  if  the  house  had  been 
untenanted  for  thirty  years  instead  of 
three  days.  Ameera's  mother  had  re- 
moved everything  except  some  mildewed 
matting.  The  tick-tick  of  the  little  scor- 
pions as  they  hurried  across  the  floor  was 
the  only  sound  in  the  house.  Ameera's 
room  and  the  other  one  where  Tota  had 
lived  were  heavy  with  mildew;  and  the 
narrow  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  was 
streaked  and  stained  with  rain-borne  mud. 
Holden  saw  all  these  things,  and  came 
out  again  to  meet  in  the  road  Durga  Dass, 
his  landlord,  —  portly,  affable,  clothed  in 
white  muslin,  and  driving  a  C -spring 
buggy.  He  was  overlooking  his  property 
to  see  how  the  roofs  stood  the  stress  of 
the  first  rains. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  he,  "  you  will  not 
take  this  place  any  more,  sahib?  " 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
"  Perhaps  I  shall  let  it  again." 
"Then  I  will  keep  it  on  while  I  am 
away." 

Durga  Dass  was  silent  for  some  time. 
"  You  shall  not  take  it  on,  sahib,"  he  said. 
"  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  also  — , 
but  to-day  I  am  a  member  of  the  Munici- 
pality. Ho !  Ho !  No.  When  the  birds 
have  gone  what  need  to  keep  the  nest  ?  I 
will  have  it  pulled  down  —  the  timber  will 
sell  for  something  always.  It  shall  be 
pulled  down,  and  the  Municipality  shall 
make  a  road  across,  as  they  desire,  from 
the  burning-^**/  to  the  city  wall,  so  that 
no  man  may  say  where  this  house  stood." 
Rudyard  Kipling. 


From  The  CornhUl  Magazine. 
LIFE  IN  DAMASCUS. 

A  residence  of  some  years  in  Damas- 
cus made  me  realize  in  a  peculiar  manner 
the  force  of  the  words  used  by  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel  when  be  said  in  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  "  He  maketb  me  to 
lie  down  in  green  pastures :  He  leadeth 
me  beside  the  still  waters."  Here,  in  our 
own  favored  country,  we  are  accustomed 
to  the  almost  continued  aspect  of  green 
hill  and  dale.  Our  winters  are  seldom  so 
cold  or  our  summers  so  hot  as  to  deprive 
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as  for  a  long  time  of  the  sight  of  green 
lawns  and  trees,  and  the  running  rivulet 
and  silvery  lake  form  generally  a  pleasing 
accompaniment  to  the  scene.  "  Oh," said 
a  young  lady  to  me  on  the  deck  of  a  P. 
and  O.  steamer  as  we  neared  the  shores 
of  England,  "  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see 
dear  old  England  again  !  It  is  two  years 
since  I  have  seen  a  green  hill  or  a  green 
lawn,  or  any  bit  of  green-covered  ground. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  am  long- 
ing for  a  sight  of  it."  I  could  well  under- 
stand her  sensations,  for  she  had  been  for 
two  years  in  India. 

I  have  been  on  the  glorious  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  and  among  the  far-famed  gar- 
dens of  Damascus,  and  while  doing  full 
justice  to  the  varied  and  picturesque  scen- 
ery that  meets  the  eye  at  almost  every 
step  od  the  tops  and  slopes  of  the  former, 
and  to  the  rich  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
the  masses  of  roses  and  flowers  and  flow- 
ering trees  in  the  latter,  which,  once  seen, 
are  never  forgotten,  I  can  still  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  a  bit  of 
green  lawn  or  hill  in  England.  But  the 
frequency  of  the  sight  in  our  own  country 
prevents  our  wishing  and  longing  for  it, 
and  in  every-day  conversation,  as  well  as 
in  verse  and  prose,  speaking  of  it  as  if  it 
were  almost  the  very  greatest  boon  in  life, 
which  is  very  often  done  in  Damascus. 

During  my  residence  there,  which  ex- 
tended over  some  years,  I  had  much 
opportunity  for  studying  the  private  hab- 
its and  customs,  and  inner  home-life,  of 
the  people,  and,  being  able  to  converse 
with  them  in  their  own  language,  I  have 
spent  many  hours  with  them  in  their  own 
homes  by  the  side  of  the  running  water 
in  the  bahra,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
lemon-tree  and  oleander-bush  found  in 
almost  every  court ;  for  poor  indeed  must 
that  man  be,  and  wretchedly  poor  is  his 
house  considered,  if  neither  bahra  nor 
lemon-tree  graces  the  little  court  around 
which  his  rooms  are  built.  As  I  go  on 
I  will  describe  one  day  in  the  life  of  a 
Christian  artisan.  I  say  Christian,  for  the 
Mohamedans,  who  compose  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  Damascus,  lead 
a  life  of  their  own,  and  are  most  fanatical 
and  bigoted,  and  too  little  fitted  to  enjoy 
the  simple  pleasures  of  nature.  The 
Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Latin  Chris- 
tians, who  since  the  fearful  massacres  of 
1 860-1  have  dwindled  down  to  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  thousand,  are  a  hard- 
working people,  and  it  is  in  the  daily  life  of 
one  of  this  class  of  every-day  workers  that 
the  love  of  green  pastures  and  still  waters 
is  a  part  and  parcel  of  his  nature. 


The  houses  in  Damascus  are  built  with 
the  doors  opening  into  a  court  or  hall ;  in 
the  large  and  grand  houses  of  the  rich 
there  are  several  courts,  all  but  the  outer 
one  paved  with  marble.  In  the  middle  of 
each  court  is  a  large  basin,  or  bahra,  into 
which  the  water  flows  continually.  Around 
the  court  or  courts  are  built  the  reception 
and  living  rooms  of  the  family.  Above 
these  are  the  frankat,  or  sleeping  apart- 
ments. One  room  on  the  lower  floor,  be- 
tween the  two  grandest  reception-rooms, 
has  the  whole  side  towards  the  court  open. 
Cool  mats  cover  the  floor ;  divans  covered 
with  chintz,  and  these  again  covered  with 
snow-white  covers,  grace  the  three  sides 
of  the  room ;  a  large  lantern  is  suspended 
from  the  roof,  and  this  is  par  excellence 
the  family  room  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Climbing  vines,  roses,  and  jas- 
mines cover  the  walls;  large  trees  —  not 
bushes  —  of  oleander  (red  and  white), 
lemon,  citron,  and  orange  trees,  covered 
with  flowers  and  fruit  in  all  their  different 
stages,  flowering  geraniums,  sweet-scented 
verbenas,  and  other  flowers  too  numerous 
to  mention,  filling  up  the  narrow  beds  that 
line  the  court  around  the  trees  and  near 
the  walls.  The  view  is  beautiful  from  the 
terrace,  which  is  a  delightful  place  for  an 
evening  promenade.  I  remember  while 
walking  with  a  friend  on  one  of  those  ter- 
races one  lovely  moonlight  evening,  as  we 
looked  down  into  the  court,  he  turned  and 
said  to  me :  "  Well,  I  never  could  have 
imagined  anything  more  fairylike  and  pic- 
turesque !  How  could  any  one  bear  the 
poky  houses  in  England  after  this?" 

The  very  poorest  houses  have  their 
little  single  court  paved  with  stone,  their 
little  lewan,  or  room  open  to  the  court, 
which  almost  invariably  has  its  bahra  of 
stone  or  marble,  its  fragrant  creepers 
climbing  the  walls,  and  at  least  one  lemon, 
or  orange,  or  citron,  tree,  so  as  always  to 
have  the  pleasant  shade  of  green  before 
their  eyes  and  the  soothing  sound  of  cool, 
sparkling,  running  water  in  their  ears. 
They  are  almost  invariably  early  risers ; 
the  class  to  which  our  family  of  artisans 
belong  are  generally  on  their  feet  before 
dawn.  Their  ablutions  are  freely  per- 
formed around  the  bahra,  or  basin,  as 
within  two  inches  of  it  there  are  holes  per- 
forated in  the  pavement  to  let  off  the  dirty 
water.  Hands,  face,  and  feet  are  freely 
washed,  but  anything  more  than  that  is  left 
for  the  privacy  of  the  public  baths,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Damascus.  I 
have  known  an  English  gentleman  dive 
into  the  bahra  in  his  house  and  take  his 
matutinal  bath  every  morning,  but  this  is 
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never  done  by  the  Easterns,  although  the 
water  is  always  running,  and  they  drink 
only  from  a  sabha,  or  fountain,  through 
which  the  water  flows  ioto  the  basin,  as 
they  love  to  keep  it  pure  and  sparkling 
just  for  the  sense  of  pleasure  it  gives  to 
the  eye. 

I  will  single  out  one  day  in  the  month 
of  May,  1877.  The  morning  rises  bright 
and  clear,  and  the  air  is  laden  with  the 
rich  perfume  of  the  many  gardens  which 
environ  Damascus.  One  thousand  and 
three  hundred  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  about 
their  number,  taken  in  a  round  sum.  The 
view  of  the  city  of  Damascus  from  the  old 
road  which  comes  over  the  hill  behind  the 
Saliheyeh  (a  village  on  the  outskirts  of  it) 
is  most  beautiful,  as  the  white  houses, 
domes,  and  minarets,  lying  in  the  form  of 
a  great  kite,  the  thoroughly  Mohamedan 
suburb  of  the  Meidan  supplying  the  tail, 
and  all  surrounded  by  the  ever-green  ver- 
dure of  the  gardens,  with  the  rivers  Barada 
and  Nahr-el-Awaj  (the  ancient  Abana  and 
Pharpar  of  old,  to  which  Naaman  the  leper 
in  Bible  history  so  proudly  alluded),  fully 
justify  what  the  prophet  Mohamed  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  of  it.  He,  no  doubt, 
saw  it  first  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  that 
was  the  only  road  in  existence  before  the 
French  road  was  made,  and  four-footed  ani- 
mals were  the  only  means  of  conveyance. 
The  legend  says  that  being  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill  (no  doubt  on  the  back 
of  a  camel,  for  he  was  a  Bedouin  of  the 
desert),  he  arrested  his  animal  and  looked 
for  some  time  in  silence  and  wonder  on 
the  scene ;  then,  turning  to  his  followers, 
said, "  There  is  fardose  (paradise)  on  earth ; 
but  as  to  man  only  one  fardose  is  permit- 
ted, and  I  prefer  to  enjoy  the  heavenly 
one,  let  us  go  hence,  for  I  will  not  enter 
it."  Thus,  according  to  the  Mohamedan 
legend,  notwithstanding  the  long  and 
weary  journey,  well  known  to  all  who 
have  visited  Damascus  some  forty  years 
ago,  the  Prophet  was  too  dazed  by  its 
beauties  to  venture  upon  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  it*  The  people  of  Damascus 
are,  as  I  have  said,  an  essentially  pleasure- 
loving  race,  and  though  they  may  have 
little  else  besides  dry  bread  to  eat,  as  long 
as  their  eye  rests  on  green  verdure  and 
their  ear  is  saluted  with  the  sound  of  run- 
ning water  they  are  satisfied. 

Their  greatest  delight  is  to  spend  the 
whole  (if  a  feast  day  ;  the  part,  if  a  work- 
ing one)  of  each  day  in  the  open  fields, 
around  a  sparkling  stream  of  water,  where, 
under  the  shade  of  the  lemon  or  oraage  or 
kharoub  tree,  they  enjoy  their  simple  meal 
of  bread  and  fruit.     A  stroll  at  early  dawn 


presents  to  the  eye  a  pretty  picture  of 
many  of  these  groups  dotted  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  taking  their  simple 
al  fresco  breakfast.  I  only  describe  what 
I  myself  have  assisted  at,  for,  with  true 
patriarchal  hospitality,  the  passing  stran- 
ger is  invited  to  come  and  take  a  share  •£ 
whatever  is  being  eaten,  whether  it  be 
simple  or  whether  it  be  sumptuous. 

The  children  frisk  around  the  older  peo- 
ple, but  happily  keep  out  of  mischief  in 
obedience  to  repeated  injunctions  of  "  Ras- 
cheed,  take  care  what  you  do,"  "  Milhim, 
look  after  your  little  sister,"  etc.  A  peas* 
ant  passes  with  his  cow,  and  for  a  trifle 
willingly  fills  the  large  tin  coffee-pot  with 
milk.  Khaleel,  the  eldest  son,  gathers  a 
few  dry  sticks  and  lights  them,  while  Fa- 
reeda,  his  sister,  attends  to  the  coffee, 
made  by  throwing  a  few  spoonfuls  of  it 
into  the  milk  just  before  it  boils,  and  then 
watching  it  attentively,  and  raising  it  off 
the  fire  each  time  it  threatens  to  bubble 
over,  until  it  becomes  quite  clear  on  the 
top,  after  which  it  is  taken  off  the  fire  and 
left  to  stand  on  one  side  for  a  few  minutes 
with  the  cover  off.  The  mother  brings 
out  a  small  jar  of  honey ;  Zahra,  another 
daughter,  lays  out  the  piles  of  freshly  gath- 
ered purple  mulberries  or  fragrant  apri- 
cots on  their  own  green  leaves  instead  of 
plates;  Naseef,  another  son,  brings  out 
the  flat  cakes  of  native,  home-made  bread, 
the  cups  and  plates  (either  of  tin  or  of  the 
cheapest  delf),  and  then  folding  up  bis 
jacket,  which  he  had  thrown  off  on  account 
of  the  heat,  and  laying  it  down  for  bis 
mother  to  sit  upon,  he  begins  serving  the 
coffee  by  carefully  attending  first  to  his 
father,  if  that  worthy  roan  has  been  able 
to  accompany  his  family,  in  which  case  he 
has  been  sitting  during  these  preparations 
gravely  smoking  his  pipe,  and  throwing  in 
a  good-natured  observation  or  suggestion 
now  and  then  to  one  or  other  of  the  party. 
Many  of  these  breakfasts  are  over  by  sun- 
rise, as  the  men,  being  mostly  artisans, 
are  obliged  to  hie  away  to  their  shops  at 
an  early  hour.  When  the  father  and  the 
elder  sons  have  gone,  and  the  little  ones 
are  packed  off  to  school,  the  mother  and 
daughters  set  to  the  making  of  beds,  the 
sweeping  of  rooms,  the  sponging  of  the 
cool  mats  that  cover  the  floors, 

The  midday  meal  is  now  carefully  pre- 
pared, to  be  ready  on  the  return  of  the 
bread-winners, -which  will  be  soon  after 
the  muezzin  has  uttered  his  call  to  the 
faithful  at  the  hour  of  noon.  The  skemla, 
or  small  low  table,  is  brought  out  and 
placed   dcj  masnad,  or   low    divan, 

where  the   »        r  ^usually    sits    when    at 
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home ;  on  it  is  placed  the  sooddur,  or 
tray,  usually  made  of  brass,  and  kept 
bright  and  shining,  and  the  little  meal  is 
tastefully  arranged.  The  plates  are  very 
small,  but  clean ;  one  contains  a  few  olives, 
another  a  little  toorshi,  or  home-made 
pickles,  another  a  small  piece  of  white 
native  cheese  and  a  few  daintily  washed 
radishes,  and  in  the  middle  a  loaf  of  bread 
and  an  earthenware  goolah  of  water,  which 
has  been  hung  out  all  night  in  the  open 
air  and  is  deliriously  cool. 

The  mother  and  daughters  then  sit 
down  to  their  work ;  for  if  the  daughters 
are  over  fourteen  they  are  expected  to  do 
their  share  towards  their  own  mainte- 
nance, and  accordingly  one  brings  out  her 
sewing,  which  she  does  for  the  tailors  and 
is  paid  by  piece-work ;  another  brings  out 
her  cushion  and  bobbins  for  the  making 
of  cords  and  trimmings,  which  are  largely 
used  in  Eastern  costumes ;  and  the  mother 
brings  out  her  stand  for  reeling  off  the 
coarse  undyed  silk  and  preparing  it  for 
the  loom. 

The  midday  call  to  prayer  is  no  sooner 
sounded  from  the  minaret  than  the  patter* 
ing  of  little  feet  is  heard.  "Take  care 
and  wipe  your  feet  carefully  before  you 
come  in,"  calls  out  the  mother  anxiously, 
as  she  cranes  her  neck  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
them  from  the  open  door,  and  trembles  for 
her  clean  hall,  but  unwilling  to  cease  her 
work  even  for  a  moment  ifshe  can  help 
it.  She  calls  the  steadiest  of  the  little 
group  to  her,  gives  him  a  small  flat  loaf, 
which  she  opens  and  Alls  with  fruit  if  she 
has  it  in  the  house,  or  with  an  onion  or 
small  bit  of  cheese,  and,  telling  him  to  eat 
his  lunch  as  be  goes  along,  sends  him  to 
his  father  to  carry  anything  his  father  may 
have  to  bring  home,  as  on  his  way  to  or 
from  his  shop  the  father  has  somehow 
managed  to  purchase  the  materials  for  the 
evening  meal,  which  are  now  safely  placed 
in  a  small  kooffa,  or  marketing  basket, 
and  consigned  to  the  little  boy,  who 
proudly  walks  along  in  front  of  his  father 
towards  home. 

On  reaching  home  the  frugal  meal  is 
quickly  eaten,  while  family  affairs  are 
cheerfully  discussed.  It  is  a  bright  and 
busy  scene  and  quickly  got  over,  and  all 
return  to  their  labors  —  the  men  to  their 
shops,  the  children  to  the  school,  and  the 
girls  to  their  work,  while  the  mother  opens 
the  kooffa  to  see  what  her  husband  has 
brought  home  to  be  cooked  for  the  dinner, 
which  is  always  taken  after  the  labor  of 
the  day  is  over.  On  working  days  this  is 
something  that  requires  but  Tittle  prepara- 
tion.   If  a  fasting  day,  probably  it  will  be 
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a  little  fish,  in  which  case  it  is  carefully 
cleaned  from  scales  and  all  inside  impuri- 
ties, well  washed,  and  carefully  salted  and 
laid  by  in  a  cool  place  where  no  flies  can 
come  near  it;  or  a  small  quantity  of  rice 
and  lentils  is  made  into  the  appetizing 
dish  of  moojadra.  If  meat  is  brought  it 
will  most  likely  be  mutton,  as  —  in  Syria, 
that  is  —  the  meat  most  preferred,  one 
English  pound  of  which,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  vegetables,  is  considered  amply 
sufficient  for  four  or  five  persons.  We 
will,  then,  presume  that  the  dinner  is  to 
be  one  of  kebabs.  The  good  mother  cuts 
up  the  lean  meat  into  pieces  of  the  size  of 
a  walnut,  the  fat  into  pieces  half  as  large, 
and  small  onions  into  pieces  as  large  as 
the  pieces  of  fat,  sprinkles  the  whole  with 
salt  and  pepper,  or  instead  of  the  pepper 
she  may  use  a  mixture  of  spices,  mixes 
the  whole  together  freely,  and  puts  it  on 
skewers  in  alternate  slices  of  lean,  fat,  and 
onion,  and  then  lays  it  by  carefully  cov- 
ered up  in  a  cool  place. 

The  lettuce,  etc.,  brought  for  the  salad 
—  for  without  a  salad  of  some  sort  the 
kebab  is  seldom  eaten  —  is  placed  on  the 
bahra,  or  basin  of  running  water,  to  keep 
cool  till  needed. 

If  a  stew  is  to  be  prepared  instead  of 
kebab,  a  handful  of  charcoal  is  thrown 
into  the  little  clay  tubach,  or  stove,  used 
alike  by  rich  and  poor,  and  kindled  with  a 
few  tiny  sticks ;  the  meat  and  vegetables, 
always  including  one  or  more  onions,  are 
carefully  browned  in  clarified  butter  and 
placed  in  a  cooking-pot  on  the  Are,  the 
vegetables  uppermost;  the  seasoning  is 
added,  and  just  enough  water  to  cover  the 
whole.  The  pot  is  covered  up  and  left  to 
simmer  slowly  all  the  afternoon,  while 
mother  and  daughters  go  on  steadily  and 
busily  plying  their  Angers.  Visitors  drop 
in.  The  daily  news  is  discussed.  The 
little  coffee-pot  on  the  brass  mongal, 
always  kept  hot  by  its  tiny  bit  of  fire,  is 
called  into  requisition  again  and  again,  as 
to  each  person  dropping  in  is  handed 
about  two  thimblefuls  of  its  contents  in  a 
tinv  finjan,  or  cup  resting  in  its  yurrf,  or 
holder,  which  among  the  poorer  classes  is 
made  of  brass. 

As  sunset  draws  near  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters gets  up  and  lays  her  work  in  its  place, 
and  busies  herself 'with  the  remainder  of 
the  preparations  for  dinner.  The  kebab, 
which  have  already  been  put  on  the  skew- 
ers, are  carefully  broiled  on  a  clear  Are ; 
or  the  stew  is  turned  over  to  see  if  the 
meat  is  tender  and  the  gravy  is  reduced 
to  its  proper  consistency  and  quantity. 
A  few  drops  of  lemon-juice  are  always 
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added  to  both  these  dishes.  With  the 
latter  is  generally  an  accompaniment  of 
rice  cooked  in  clarified  butter  and  boiling 
water.  The  evening  meal  passes  cheerily, 
and  is  taken  in  the  lewan,  or  room  with 
one  side  open  to  the  court,  which  is  now 
a  merry  scene.  Work  and  household 
cares  are  apparently  forgotten.  The  meal 
over,  the  nargheely  carefully  prepared  for 
father  and  mother,  and  a  tiny  finjan  of 
coffee  handed  to  each  of  them,  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  the  crowning  pleasure 
and  relaxation  of  the  day,  which  is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  favorite  stroll  by  the 
river-side.  Close  to  Bab  Tooma  (Gate  of 
Thomas)  is  the  part  of  the  river  called  the 
Soofaniyeh,  and  farther  on,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  distance,  is  another  part 
called  the  Hudaashariyeh.  These  are  fa- 
vorite spots.  The  latter  is  the  prettiest ; 
but  the  former,  owing  to  its  nearness  to 
the  city  gates,  is  the  chosen  resort  of 
those  who  are  attended  by  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  gatherings  of  family  circles  in 
this  place  are  innumerable  and  indescrib- 
able. I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  on  one  of  the  occasions 
when  I  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  some 
friends  and  accompanied  them  to  the  Soo- 
faniyeh. Each  family  group  sat  together 
and  apart  from  the  rest,  and  yet  they  were 
so  close  together  that  it  was  impossible  to 
count  them  or  to  see  what  they  were  sit- 
ting on  —  the  women  with  their  white 
eezars,  or  large  cotton  veils  which  only 
allowed  their  faces  and  hands  to  be  seen ; 
the  men  with  their  long  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  and  their  jubbas,  or  long  jackets, 
thrown  carelessly  on  their  shoulders ;  the 
sellers  of  roasted  nuts,  almonds,  and  melon 
seeds  calling  out  their  wares  ;  the  vendor 
of  coffee,  who  has  set  up  his  little  stall 
and  is  going  about  with  his  tiny  coffee-pot 
and  tinier  finjan.  There,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  hareem,  or  families,  is  a 
group  of  young  men  who  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  supply  the  music;  one 
draws  a  tambour  from  his  pocket,  another 
a  flute,  another  the  ood,  a  native  instru- 
ment ;  a  fourth  begins  a  well-known  song. 
All  listen  eagerly,  and  give  signs  that  if 
the  music  has  been  unsolicited  it  is  not 
unappreciated.  Between  each  song  the 
finjan  of  coffee  goes  round,  while  the  gur- 
gling of  the  water  between  the  stones  and 
the  soothing  sound  of  the  wind  as  it  plays 
among  the  branches  give  the  sense  of 
pleasure,  or  kief,  that  a  Syrian  loves.  In 
about  an  hour  the  first  make  a  movement 
homeward;  in  two  hours  none  remain, 
and  the  coffee-vendor  and  his  associates 
take  their  flight.    All,  all  is  perfect  silence, 


and  the  river  and  trees  are  deserted,  for 
all  go  early  to  bed,  that  they  may  get  up 
early  in  the  morning. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RUSSIAN  LITERA- 
TURE. 

It  seems  to  me  that  above  the  dim 
portals  of  that  vast  and  magic  edifice 
already  reared  by  Russian  intellect  to 
Russia's  eternal  glory,  might  be  aptly  in- 
scribed Dante's  fateful  words,  "  Abandon 
all  hope,  ye  who  enter  here."  For  verily 
we  are  in  a  region  of  gloom,  of  sorrows  so 
mysterious  and  profound  that  our  soul 
shrinks  within  us,  and,  overcome  by  an- 
guish, we  feel  impelled  to  re-echo  the 
despairing  cry  which  recurs  so  frequently 
in  Russian  writings:  What  is  to  be 
done?  At  least  that  is  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  this  sombre  study,  and 
I  defy  any  one  with  sensitive  nerves  and 
a  feeling  heart  to  undertake  with  impunity 
a  journey  into  this  Inferno. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century 
dates  the  sudden  dawn  and  marvellous 
expansion  of  the  singular  literature  which 
exerts  over  some  minds  so  powerful  a  fas- 
cination. It  requires  very  little  insight  to 
foresee  that  it  is  certain  to  exercise  a  still 
greater  influence  when  all  the  significance 
of  this  manifestation  of  Russian  thought 
is  more  generally  felt  and  appreciated. 
To-day  the  Russians  are  our  masters  in  a 
new  school  —  we  can  sit  at  their  feet  and 
learn. 

To  many  the  name  of  Russia  is  asso- 
ciated only  with  crude  ideas  of  Nihilism, 
of  attempts  to  assassinate  the  czar,  of  a 
people  half  barbarous  and  plunged  in  utter 
ignorance,  but  of  this  Eastern  giant  slowly 
awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  power, 
and  destined  perhaps  to  regenerate  our 
old  Europe  by  the  divine  gift  of  new  ideas 
and  a  new  religion,  they  know  nothing. 
They  may  even  peruse  from  curiosity 
some  chance  samples  of  this  strange  lit- 
erature without  seizing  upon  the  sense  of 
the  mental  and  moral  upheaval  which 
either  we  ourselves  or  our  children  must 
witness.  As  yet,  it  is  too  early  to  proph- 
esy events,  we  can  only  consider  tenden- 
cies and  study  to  some  extent  the  men 
who,  as  depositaries  of  the  sacred  fire, 
have  been  preparing  the  way  for  mighty 
reforms.  Amongst  these  I  shall  refer 
only  to  the  great  names  which  stand  out 
as  types,  and  resume  in  themselves  the 
development  of  Russia  during  the   last 
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half-century.  In  them  we  shall  find  con- 
centrated and  sublimed  the  tears  and  aspi- 
rations and  patient  yearnings  of  a  whole 
people.  If  their  joys  are  bitterly  ignored 
and  remain  unnoted,  it  is  because  in  truth 
they  cannot  be  said  to  exist. 

Forced  by  circumstance,  the  Russians 
have  raised  the  novel  to  the  exalted  posi- 
tion which  it  holds  with  us  modems  as  the 
faithful  chronicle  of  the  history  of  to-day. 
England  can  scarcely  be  called  the  initiator 
of  this  new  departure,  although  to  her  is 
often  attributed  the  honor.  The  English 
novel  is  more  limited  in  scope  and  mainly 
domestic,  whereas  the  Russian  novel  is 
national,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  whosoever  wishes  to  construct  in  the 
future  the  history  of  Russia  during  this 
eventful  century  will  have  to  turn  to  its 
novels  for  documents.  And  the  reason  is 
very  simple.  In  Russia,  owing  to  the 
rigid  and  brutal  censorship  exercised  over 
the  press,  there  was  no  other  channel  in 
which  could  run  the  floods  of  daring  and 
inspired  thoughts  that  all  at  once  swept 
over  the  country  —  it  was  the  only  channel 
not  open  to  suspicion.  Autocracies  are 
proverbially  stupid,  and  this  one  was  no 
exception.  Thus  veiled,  it  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged  those  barbed  words  which 
were  to  sting  the  conscience  of  a  great 
and  oppressed  race  deprived  for  centuries 
of  its  birthright,  and  arouse  it  to  attention, 
but  not  to  immediate  action.  Therein  at 
present  lies  the  weakness  of  the  Slav 
temperament ;  with  an  immense  capacity 
for  reflection,  Russians  have  as  yet  mani- 
fested but  a  limited  power  for  action. 

The  Russian  novel  contains,  therefore, 
within  itself  examples  of  poetry,  history, 
and  psychological  studies  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  equalled  for  minute- 
ness, accuracy,  and  power.  Mystical 
reveries,  of  infinite  beauty  and  delicacy, 
satires  so  deadly  true  in  their  aim,  so  bit- 
ter in  their  hidden  wrath,  that  the  publi- 
cation of  one  sufficed  to  overthrow  the 
hideous  anachronism  of  serfdom,  an  under- 
current of  despair  so  subtle  and  profound 
that  it  manages  to  penetrate  even  our 
materialistic  envelope,  a  probing  into  the 
mystery  of  existence  with  a  persistency 
and  intensity  which  are  simply  appalling 
in  audacious  conception  ;  finally,  the  rest- 
less searching  for  an  explanation  to  the 
cruel  problem  of  life,  the  cry  of  the  soul 
for  a  religion,  for  guidance,  for  peace. 
Nothing  is  sacred  to  these  investigators, 
to  these  untiring  searchers  of  the  human 
heart,  or  rather  all  is  sacred,  but  not  be- 
yond discussion ;  and  these  original  minds, 
true  products  of  a  "  virgin  soil,"  have  in- 


vested with  new  meaning  all  the  old  prob- 
lems of  existence. 

The  same  adverse  fate  which,  brooding 
over  this  unfortunate  country,  condemned 
it  after  a  long  and  painful  travail  to  give 
forth  only  the  echoes  of  the  anguish  which 
tortures  it,  has,  in  like  manner,  inexorably 
maimed  and  shortened  the  lives  of  its 
most  brilliant  children.  In  no  country 
could  such  a  list  of  fatalities  be  enumer- 
ated, as  overtaking  contemporary  talent 
almost  as  soon  as  their  names  began  to 
be  known,  and  to  be  carried  from  mouth 
to  mouth.  To  mention  only  some  of 
these.  Rykeieff  was  hanged  as  a  conspir- 
ator in  1825 ;  Pouschkine,  Russia's  great- 
est poet,  was  killed  at  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  in  a  duel ;  Griboiedoff  was  assas- 
sinated at  Teheran;  Lermontoff,  a  well- 
known  and  most  promising  writer,  was 
killed  in  a  duel  in  the  Caucasus  at  the 
age  of  thirty ;  Ve*ne*vitinofi£  died  broken- 
hearted at  twenty-two,  his  end  hastened 
by  the  insults  and  outrages  to  which  he 
was  subjected ;  Koltzoff,  at  twenty-three, 
died  of  grief,  caused  him  by  his  family ; 
Belinsky  fell  a  victim,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  to  misery  and  hunger;  Dostoievsky, 
after  sentence  of  death,  was  sent,  at -the 
age  of  twenty-two,  for  a  slight  offence,  to 
the  mines  of  Siberia  forever;  and  lastly 
Gogol,  who  committed  suicide  when  only 
forty -three.  If,  as  is  said,  there  comes 
"  Misfortune  to  those  who  stone  their 
prophets,"  then  we  can  understand  in 
some  measure  why  the  misfortunes  of 
Russia  are  darker  and  deeper  than  those 
of  any  other  land. 

Until  the  commencement  of  this  cen- 
tury there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  national 
literature  in  Russia  —  in  fact,  one  could 
scarcely  say  that  there  was  any  national 
f eeli  ng.  The  mass  of  the  nation  was  made 
up  of  voiceless  slaves,  whose  unintelligible 
murmurs  had  never  been  interpreted ;  the 
upper  or  governing  classes  prided  them- 
selves on  introducing  customs  and  modes 
of  thought  borrowed  from  France  and  Ger- 
many, as  little  national  as  possible.  Since 
even  reflected  light  is  preferable  to  the 
drear  night  of  ignorance,  the  scanty  edu- 
cation then  offered  at  the  universities  to 
the  youth  of  that  epoch,  evoked  longings 
for  something  higher,  and  many  left  their 
country  to  steep  themselves  more  fully  in 
the  metaphysics  of  Germany,  or  the  hu- 
manitarian philosophy  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution. The  germ  was  deposited ;  it  had 
but  to  fructify  and  develop,  not  into  a  ser- 
vile imitation  of  well-known  models,  but 
into  that  rare  and  powerful  literary  flores- 
cence which  we  are  at  present  considering. 
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At  first,  doubtless,  even  among  those  pos- 
sessed of  undeniable  genius,  the  influence 
of  Western  thought  was  clearly  manifest, 
and  in  the  works  of  Pouschkine,  the  first 
poet  of  any  eminence,  the  trace  of  Byron 
is  unmistakable.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  after  the  decep- 
tions due  to  the  unfulfilled  hopes  engen- 
dered by  the  terrible  years  of  1789-91,  a 
wave  of  reaction  and  despair  swept  over 
many  souls  of  a  similar  bent,  simultane- 
ously, and  with  almost  irresistible  force. 
For  instance,  Goethe  gave  us  "  Werther  " 
and  "  Faust."  than  which  there  are  no 
gloomier  contributions  to  modern  pessi- 
mism ;  Byron  drew  from  his  lyre  morbid 
strains  that  were  not  wholly  theatrical, 
but  represented  a  state  of  mind  common 
to  many;  in  France,  Chateaubriand  took 
up  the  same  theme,  and  these  great  men 
bad  many  imitators.  So  late  as  the  middle 
of  this  century,  the  reverberation  of  these 
painful  chords  still  continued  in  the  work 
of  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  in  some  of  the 
early  work  of  Georges  Sand ;  and  for  a 
long  period  we  fail  to  find  the  joyful  note 
which  is  the  prelude  of  a  brighter  day.  I 
will  not  here  discuss  the  reasons  of  the 
disappointment  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
overwhelm  mankind.  We  can  destroy 
rapidly,  but  we  can  only  build  up  by  dint 
of  infinite  pains  and  patience,  and  it  is  a 
truth  we  too  often  forget  in  our  haste  to 
regenerate  the  world. 

The  Russians  inaugurated  the  modern 
realistic  or  naturalistic  form  of  novel, 
around  which  so  many  storms  have  raged, 
and  it  is  they  who,  backward  in  all  else, 
and  indebted  to  the  West  for  every  intel- 
lectual stimulus,  have  produced  and  fash- 
ioned this  marvellous  instrument  of  cul- 
ture and  progress.  Yet  it  must  be  noted, 
never  have  the  Russians  sullied  their 
pages  with  the  inartistic  enormities  which 
we  owe  to  the  pen  of  the  French  father  of 
naturalism.  Nothing  in  either  French, 
German,  or  English  literature  can  equal 
this  particular  product  of  the  Russian  soil. 
The  novel  with  us  Westerns  has  not  had 
the  same  function  to  fulfil,  and  did  not 
need  to  be  at  once  an  instrument  of  en- 
lightenment, comfort,  counsel,  and  reform. 
Simple  amusement  is  not  even  taken  into 
consideration.  As  a  result,  an  immense 
country  has  been  gradually  revolutionized, 
educated,  uplifted  to  such  an  extent,  and 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  forecast  the  splendid  future  of 
a  race  which  can  give  birth  to  such  sons 
and  daughters  under  such  conditions.  In 
fact,  in  the  enthusiastic  opinion  of  some 
admirers,  the  intellectual,  if  not  material, 


empire  of  the  world  will  some  day  be 
divided  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Sclavonic  races,  two  peoples  as  diverse  in 
their  aims  and  natures  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  The  Russian,  dreamy,  poetical, 
subtle,  wonderfully  receptive,  and  natu- 
rally devoid  of  prejudice,  absorbing  all 
learning  with  ease,  possessing  talents  of  a 
highly  artistic  order,  ardent,  though  indo- 
lent, profoundly  melancholy  and  religious. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  straightforward,  prac- 
tical, energetic,  prejudiced  ;  not  given  to 
dreams,  much  more  materialistic  than 
mystical,  with  a  passion  rather  for  justice 
than  for  ideal  goodness ;  a  dominating,  ag- 
gressive race,  with  talents  not  running  in 
the  artistic  direction,  taking  a  joyous  if 
somewhat  limited  view  of  existence,  and 
little  tormented  by  conceptions  of  the  In- 
finite. It  is  true  that  these  two  races 
contrast  with,  and  complete  each  other, 
and  typify  in  themselves  some  of  the  best 
attributes  of  humanity.  A  mighty  har- 
mony would  arise  from  their  collaboration 
in  the  work  of  progress.  But  even  if  this 
forecast  were  correct,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten how  greatly  mankind  is  indebted  to 
the.  Latin  races  for  the  grace,  harmony, 
ancfMucidity  of  their  productions,  as  well 
as  to  less  widely  known  but  not  less  inter- 
esting peoples,  for  those  unfamiliar  but 
Ciquantly  original  flowers  of  genius  which 
lossom  among  them  occasionally.  All 
that  we  can  feel  certain  of,  at  present,  is 
that,  overburdened  by  the  wealth  of  woe 
surrounding  them,  and  preoccupied  by  the 
many  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  the  Russian 
poets  and  prophets  have  not  said  their  last 
word.  Their  first  is  a  thrilling  one  —  it  is, 
perhaps,  best  expressed  by  the  word  com- 
passion. Noble  and  lovely  word  1  "  To 
pity"  means  "to  help,"  and  who  knows 
where  that  new  solidarity  gradually  grow- 
ing up  between  nations  as  between  mem- 
bers of  groups  may  not  conduct  us  I 
Even  in  Russia  faint  gleams  of  the  Aurora 
which  at  length  is  to  overspread  her,  may 
be  discerned,  and  slight  warnings  of  that 
terrible  tempest  which,  before  clearing  the 
air,  will  cause  thrones  to  shake,  and  scatter 
the  sanctioned  abuses  of  centuries  far  and 
wide.  Russians  will  not,  in  that  day,  not 
far  distant,  forget  their  prophets  and  mar- 
tyrs, their  heroes  and  saints.  They  will 
not  forget  those  who  opened  up  glorious 
paths  of  difficulty  and  danger,  who  caught 
and  fixed  all  the  scattered  gleams  of 
light  into  one  glowing  focus,  and  stamped 
with  the  unmistakable  mark  of  genius,  the 
nationality  and  aspirations  of  a  great 
people.  Among  the  lesser  lights,  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Gogol,  Pouschkine,  Dos- 
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toYevsky,  Tourgenief,  Tolstoi'  —  types  of 
all  the  best  and  most  characteristic  of  their 
peculiar  qualities  —  will  then  receive  the 
homage  which  is  their  due. 

To  Gogol  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
the  first  gathered  together  and  enshrined 
as  only  genius  can,  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  innumerable  legends,  tales,  and  folk- 
lore in  which  Russia  abounds.  He  it  was 
who  first  translated  the  vague  complaint 
of  the  crushed  millions,  their  pathetic 
poetry,  their  measureless  patience,  their 
dim  longings.  The  whole  extent  of  their 
wrongs  he  perceived  better  than  they 
themselves  could,  and  by  such  works  as 
the  "  Revisor,"  a  marvel  of  masterly  sar- 
casm and  irony,  and  "  Dead  Souls,"  he 
succeeded  in  overturning  a  system.  Many 
abuses  are  still  left,  but  some  at  least  are 
dead  or  slowly  dying.  It  is  impossible 
for  me,  however  tempted,  in  a  short  sketch 
like  this,  to  enter  into  the  method  of  treat- 
ment employed  by  the  author  in  these  two 
famous  works.  I  must  refer  the  student 
to  the  original.  But,  as  evidence  of  his 
wonderful  precision  of  <}etail,  power  of 
delineation,  and  ironical  sallies,  it  suffices 
only  to  observe  that  in  Russia  scores  and 
scores  of  passages  have  become  pro- 
verbial—  as,  for  instance,  the  reproof 
administered  by  a  corrupt  official  to  an 
underling,  *'you  rob  too  much  for  your 
grade,"  which  excites  roars  of  significant 
laughter  in  Russia,  where  the  allusion  — 
owing  to  the  widespread  red-tapeism  and 
corruption  —  is  full  of  savor.  Here,  of 
course,  where  jobbery,  bribes,  and  misap- 
propriation of  public  money  are  unknown, 
such  a  taunt  would  be  pointless.  When 
Gogol  read  his  manuscript  of  the  "Re- 
visor "  to  Pouschkine  this  latter  remarked 
—  so  great  was  the  sense  of  desolation 
which  overcame  him  — "  God  !  what  a 
sad  country  our  Russia  is ! "  That  was 
fifty  years  ago  —  it  is  still  a  sad  country, 
as  witness  one  of  the  last  productions  of 
Tolstoi's,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  One 
arises  from  its  perusal  no  longer  English 
or  Russian,  but  a  human  being  only,  pro- 
foundly troubled,  conscience-stricken,  ask- 
ing, *•  Is  it  possible  such  misery  exists?" 
When  we  thought  we  knew  the  depths  we 
find  there  are  still  greater  depths.  Yes, 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Who  will  answer, 
who  will  shed  a  ray  of  light  on  this  gloomy 
picture  ?  To  Tolstoi'  there  is  but  one  an- 
swer —  sympathy,  help,  but  intelligent 
sympathy,  intelligent  help.  I  am  sure 
any  one  who  takes  up  this  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  Despair  and  reads  it,  text  by 
text,  as  I  read  it  with  the  wind  moaning 
among  the  firs  on  the  mountain-tops  and 
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the  rain  flooding  the  mountain  streams, 
amid  the  intense  melancholy  of  nature's 
most  melancholy  moods  in  the  dark  brood- 
ing of  the  silent  night,  will  receive  the 
same  impression  as  I  did,  will  absorb  all 
the  bitterness  and  yearning  of  Tolstoi's 
soul  and  will  relinquish  that  little  volume 
no  longer  astonished  that  he  should  ex- 
claim, "  What  is  to  be  done?"  For  the 
moment  one  feels  inclined  to  welcome 
rather  a  thousand  revolutions  with  blood 
running  in  streams  and  a  thousand  crimes 
of  reprisal  against  oppressors  sinning 
doubtless  unknowingly  in  their  crass  ob- 
tuseness,  than  a  continuance  of  such  un- 
merited poverty  and  suffering.  This  is 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  conducts  us  to 
what  is  vulgarly  called  active  Nihilism, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  stake  or  to  Siberia. 
Tolstoi  himself  it  has  led  to  a  voluntary 
renunciation  of  riches,  but  is  his  answer 
to  the  enigma  the  whole  answer?  In 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  the  author  starts 
with  bags  of  money  to  relieve  the  wretch- 
edness with  which  he  is  being  continually 
haunted  in  Moscow.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  the  result  —  deception —  the  misery 
not  touched,  nay,  it  is  even  intensified  by 
his  gifts.  Then  comes  the  harrowing  pic- 
tures he  knows  so  well  how  to  draw  —  no 
mere  artistic  touches  these,  but  true,  pro- 
found, human,  eternal.  It  is  our  brothers 
and  sisters  we  see  there  before  us,  our 
own  flesh  and  blood,  palpitating,  quiver- 
ing, and,  most  pitiful  of  all,  uncomplaining. 
Unknown  heroisms,  unwept,  obscure  mar- 
tyrdoms. What  wonder  if  Russian  ears 
catch  only  the  burden  of  heavy  days! 
How  can  it  be  otherwise?  Whether  Tol- 
stoi has  or  has  not  discovered  the  true 
remedy  for  this  terrible  state  of  things  is 
open  to  conjecture.  Enough  that  he  is 
satisfied,  that  bis  soul  has  found  peace 
through  universal  charity  and  brotherhood 
in  Christ.  He  has  borne  his  part  nobly, 
and  has  sown  seed  which  will  bear  fruit. 

I  have  passed,  not  without  reason,  from 
Gogol  to  Tolstoi,  to  instance  the  similarity 
of  spirit  but  dissimilarity  of  method  which 
unite  these  two  natures  so  opposite  in 
other  respects.  Both  are  distinguished 
by  an  intense  love  of  country  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  causes  which  under- 
mine and  impair  that  country's  greatness. 
I  will  here  refrain  from  quoting  those 
thrilling  descriptions  of  Gogol  illustrative 
of  the  limitless,  vast  plains  of  Russia,  and 
of  their  beauty,  so  real,  so  perceptible 
to  the  Muscovite  soul.  Amongst  so 
many  gems,  each  one  more  wonderful 
than  the  other,  how  to  choose  ?  "  Night 
in  Ukraine,"  "  Invocation  to  the  Steppes, " 
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"  To  Russia,"  and  many  more  !  Love  of 
country  has  perhaps  beyond  and  above 
all  else  excited  men's  best  endeavors  and 
called  forth  its  highest  achievements. 
There  is  one  theme  only  which  lifts  us 
higher,  and  that  is  the  love  of  humanity, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  the  spiritual  and 
material,  a  conception  of  which  is  impos- 
sible without  intense  devotion  to  man  and 
to  what  some  of  us  call  God,  others,  high 
ideals. 

No  two  masters  can  be  more  opposite 
in  their  styles  and  manner  of  proceeding 
than  Tourgenief  and  Dostoievsky,  whose 
names  have  been  made  familiar  to  all  of 
us  by  means  of  French  and  English  trans- 
lations, more  or  less  true  to  the  original. 
And  yet  common  to  both  is  the  same 
ardent  desire  to  regenerate  Russia  and 
the  same  hopeless  and  helpless  undercur- 
rent of  negation  (of  the  utter  vanity  and 
nothingness  of  everything)  which  distin- 
guishes all  this  group  of  writers.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  suave,  more  poetical, 
more  perfect  than  Tourgeniefs  descrip- 
tions of  scenery.  We  have  here  neither 
the  rugged  strength  of  Tolstoi  nor  the 
brilliant  and  bitter  sarcasms  of  Gogol,  nor 
the  tormented  if  inspired  ravings  of  Dos- 
toievsky. Tourgenief  has  caught  some- 
thing of  the  Western  spirit  of  harmony 
and  proportion.  His  work  is,  as  we  say, 
more  artistic.  None  the  less  is  there  a 
deep  purpose  underlying  it.  He  was  the 
first  to  foresee,  to  define  and  describe 
Russia's  modern  malady,  Nihilism  or  An- 
archism. In  order  to  understand  fully 
the  entire  significance  of  these  terms,  we 
should  recall  the  origin  (as  far  as  it  can  be 
traced  back)  of  the  Muscovite  race,  and 
reflect  upon  the  result  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  a  people  naturally  inclined 
by  their  Asiatic  temperament  to  the  more 
contemplative  attitude  of  Buddhism  and 
accepting  not  unwillingly  here  and  here- 
after a  state  of  renunciation  and  annihila- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  explain  clearly  in 
few  words  this  fatalistic  bent  of  the  Rus- 
sian mind.  Upon  it  has  become  grafted 
the  religion  of  sacrifice  and  suffering,  in- 
termingled with  the  negations  of  to-day, 
the  pessimism  of  Schopenhauer  and  his 
school,  and  the  multiplicity  of  new  ideas 
of  which  the  seeds  sown  in  the  French 
Revolution  have  developed  and  expanded 
through  the  light  of  science  during  this 
wonderful  nineteenth  century  into  all 
those  doctrines  of  progress  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar,  and  from  which  some  of 
us  expect  to  be  ushered  in  the  reign  of 
true  happiness  and  peace.  But  it  seems 
as  if  there  will  always  be  certain  natures 


who,  endowed  with  vivid  imagination  and 
highly  wrought  sympathies,  will  continue 
to  suffer  from   the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture's seeming  eternal  immorality,  even 
when  their  own  lot  or  the  general  lot  of 
their  country  is  ameliorated.    They  will 
continue   to  ask,  why  all  this  senseless 
suffering  in  the  past,  why  these  longings 
for  unattainable  perfection?     They   will 
probe  and  search  —  we  shall  always  have 
such  amongst  us  —  and  the  result  will  for- 
ever be  the  same,  pain  and  confusion  and 
the  last  cry  of  bewildered  humanity  seek- 
ing guidance  and  comfort  in  hours  of  an- 
guish, "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  me  ?  "    Let  those  who  think  that 
material  gratifications   alone    will  satisfy 
the  passionate  eager  soul  of  man  keep 
their  faith.    It  suits  them,  but  those  who 
hunger  for  the  ideal  and  the  difficult  of 
attainment  will,  as  heretofore,  be  torn  and 
wounded  in  life's  struggle,  will  bear  their 
cross  and  wear  their  crown  of  thorns  until 
they  sleep  in  death,  and  then,  as  Hamlet 
says,  "  the  rest  is  silence." 

To  return  to  Tourgenief.  He  paints 
with  rare  skill  the  interesting  physiogno- 
mies of  his  countrywomen.  Gogol  was 
perfectly  incapable  of  portraying  a  woman. 
His  women  are  mere  shadows,  none  have 
the  breath  of  life.  But  with  what  charac- 
ters has  not  Tourgenief  presented  us ! 
Indeed  all  critics  concur  in  finding  Tour- 
geniefs heroines  far  superior  to  his  male 
creations.  They  possess  the  courage,  the 
determination,  the  fire,  the  practical  abil- 
ity wanting  in  these  latter.  They  initiate 
and  carry  out  the  boldest  designs  without 
faltering,  without  repenting,  without  re- 
pining. And  we  should  remember  that 
these  are  not  the  mere  creations  of  a  poet's 
fancy  —  they  are  real,  living  portraits. 
These  women,  or  others  like  them,  lived, 
suffered,  braved  everything  for  the  cause 
they  held  sacred.  The  names  of  the 
martyrs  of  "  the  coming  Russia "  are 
household  words ;  we  are  proud  to  claim 
them  as  of  our  sex,  to  class  them  with  the 
Madame  Rolands,  the  Charlotte  Cordays, 
and  all  those  generous,  noble  spirits  who 
have  helped  to  keep  alight  the  ardent 
flame  which  serves  to  feed  ever  and  anon 
our  cooling  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 

Every  question  is  discussed  in  all  its 
aspects  by  these  so-called  Nihilists.  Noth- 
ing is  considered  too  sacred.  Old  preju- 
dices are  swept  aside  as  cobwebs.  We 
have  only,  over  here,  advanced  timidly  to 
the  point  of  inquiring  whether  marriage, 
as  an  institution,  may  not  be  a  failure. 
These  audacious  iconoclasts  demand 
boldl"   (in    Tourgeniefs    "  Fathers   and 
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Sons  ")  whether  "  Marriage  is  a  folly  or  a 
crime  ?  "  Now,  whether  we  like  them  or 
not,  such  mental  shocks  are  beneficial,  and 
dispose  us  to  ask  whether  —  although,  of 
course,  the  English  are  the  most  moral 
and  advanced  people  in  the  world  —  we 
may  not  have  something  to  learn  even  of 
our  savage  neighbors,  the  Russians.  And 
I  warn  those  who  may  feel  tempted,  from 
curiosity,  and  for  no  deeper  motive,  to 
study  this  people  and  their  literature,  that 
unless  they  really  desire  to  understand 
and  to  learn  and  to  admire  candidly,  they 
will  be  continually  out  of  harmony  with 
their  novel  mode  of  thinking  and  of  deal- 
ing with  the  eternal  problems  of  exist- 
ence. Dostoievsky  introduces  us  to  yet 
another  world,  where  all  our  preconceived 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  become  con- 
fused and  disorganized,  and  where  all 
social  conventions  are  set  at  nought.  The 
most  prominent  figures  in  "Crime  and 
Punishment "  are  a  murderer  and  a  prosti- 
tute ;  in  the  "  Idiot,"  all  the  interest  of  the 
story  centres  round  an  epileptic,  and  al- 
ways the  poor  and  the  humble  and  the 
diseased  and  the  simple  and  the  criminal 
are  exalted,  pitied,  and  uncondemned. 
And  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  the 
murderer  is  not  an  ordinary  murderer,  or 
the  prostitute  any  exception  to  her  class. 
By  no  means.  But  by  the  simple  and 
sublime  power  of  genius,  the  workings  of 
these  minds  are  laid  bare  before  us,  and, 
comprehending  at  last  these  abnormalities, 
we  do  for  a  moment  what  is  not  done  in  real 
life,  we  forgive.  We  are  led  to  see  how 
any  one  of  us,  if  unprepared  by  previous 
training,  if  placed  in  certain  circumstances 
may  be  led  to  commit  certain  actions 
which  we  term  immoral,  just  as  we  think 
every  day  certain  thoughts  which  are  im- 
moral, but  which,  by  force  of  will,  habit, 
or  fear,  do  not  develop  into  actions.  Who- 
ever denies  this  neither  understands  hu- 
man nature  nor  the  laws  which  govern  it. 
There  is  no  abrupt  line  of  demarcation 
between  health  and  disease,  between  phys- 
iology and  pathology,  between  right  and 
wrong.  Indeed,  is  it  not  certain  that  what 
is  right  in  one  instance  may  be  wrong  in 
another  ?  This  is  the  vast  field  of  analysis 
of  motive  and  action  lying  before  the  mod- 
ern romancer.  There  is  a  physiognomy 
of  the  mind  as  of  the  countenance.  When 
Raskolnikoff,  the  murderer,  throws  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  unfortunate  who 
feeds  her  parents  with  the  price  paid  for 
her  degradation,  she  who  has  led  Raskol- 
nikoff to  expiation  and  rehabilitation,  he 
cries  out  when  she  wishes  to  raise  him  : 
"It  is  not  before  thee  that  I  prostrate 


myself,  but  before  all  the  suffering  of 
humanity  ; "  and  these  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing words  are  the  keynote  to  the  whole 
of  Dostoievsky's  teachings  ;  Dostoievsky, 
whose  nerves  had  been  shattered  during 
those  terrible  moments  when  a  youth  of 
twenty-two,  with  breast  bared  and  eyes 
bound,  he  stood  awaiting  the  fatal  bullet 
which  was  to  end  his  existence.  The 
death-sentence  was  remitted  at  the  last 
moment,  and  long  years  of  exile  in  Siberia 
replaced  it.  The  fruit  of  those  years'  ex- 
perience we  have  in  these  strange  vol- 
umes. Be  not  astonished,  therefore,  at 
being  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  of 
madness,  incoherence,  folly,  and  crime. 
Dostoievsky  never  once  complains  of  los- 
ing what  the  Russians  affectionately  de- 
nominate their  "  dear  little  liberty ;  '  no, 
he  accepts  without  murmuring  hts  initia- 
tion into  others'  miseries  which  he  strives 
to  cure  or  to  mitigate  by  boundless  com- 
prehension and  compassion. 

As  for  his  opinions,  here  is  a  quotation 
which  must  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

Socialism  is  the  progeny  of  Romanism  and 
of  the  Romanistic  spirit  and  essence.  But  it 
and  its  brother  Atheism  proceed  from  Despair, 
from  the  inconsistency  of  Catholicism  with 
moral  sense,  in  order  that  it  might  replace  in 
itself  the  best  moral  power  of  religion,  in  order 
to  appease  the  spiritual  thirst  of  parched  hu- 
manity and  save  it,  not  by  Christ,  but  by 
force.  "  Do  not  dare  to  believe  in  God,  do  not 
dare  to  possess  any  individuality,  any  person- 
ality," "fraternity  or  death,"  two  million 
heads,  you  shall  know  them  by  their  works 
we  are  told.  And  we  must  not  suppose  that 
all  this  is  harmless  and  safe  for  ourselves. 
Oh,  no,  we  must  resist,  we  must  fortify,  and 
quickly,  quickly.  We  must  let  our  Christ 
shine  forth  upon  the  buttresses  of  the  Western 
nations,  our  Christ  whom  we  have  preserved 
intact,  and  whom  they  have  not  so  much  as 
known.  Not  as  slaves,  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  caught  by  the  hooks  of  Jesuit  anglers,  but 
by  carrying  our  religion  to  them.  We  must 
stand  before  them  at  the  head  of  the  Christian 
army. 

And  again:  — 

We  Russians  no  sooner  arrive  at  the  brink 
of  the  water  and  realize  that  we  are  really  at 
the  brink,  than  we  are  so  delighted  with  the 
outlook  that  in  we  plunge  and  swim  to  the 
furthest  point  we  can  perceive.  Why  is  this  ? 
This  Russian  eccentricity  of  ours  not  only 
astonishes  ourselves ;  all  Europe  wonders  at 
our  conduct  on  such  occasions ;  for  if  one  of 
us  goes  over  to  Roman  Catholicism,  he  is 
sure  to  become  a  Jesuit  at  once,  and  a  rabid 
one  into  the  bargain ;  if  one  of  us  becomes  an 
Atheist,  he  must  needs  begin  to  insist  on  the 
prohibition  of  faith  in  God  by  force,  that  is, 
by  the  sword.    Why  is  this  —  why  does  he 
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then  exceed  all  bounds  at  once  ?  Do  you  not 
know?  It  is  because  he  has  found  land  at 
last  —  land  that  he  sought  in  vain  before  — 
and  because  his  soul  is  rejoiced  to  find  it. 
He  has  found  land,  and  he  throws  himself 
upon  it  and  kisses  it  Oh,  it  is  not  from 
vanity  alone,  it  is  not  from  wretched  feelings 
of  vanity  that  Russians  become  Atheists  and 
Jesuits ;  but  from  spiritual  thirst,  from  anguish 
of  longing  after  higher  things,  after  dry,  firm 
land,  and  anguish  for  the  loss  of  foothold  on 
their  own  terra  firma%  which  they  never  be- 
lieved in  because  they  never  knew  it 

It  is  so  easy  for  a  Russian  to  become  an 
Atheist,  far  more  so  than  for  any  other  nation- 
ality in  the  world.  And  not  only  does  a  Rus- 
sian "become  an  Atheist,"  but  he  actually 
believes  in  Atheism,  just  as  though  he  haa 
found  a  new  faith,  not  perceiving  that  he  has 
pinned  his  faith  to  nil.  Such  is  our  anguish 
of  thirst     Whoso  has  no  country  has  no  God. 

But  lit  these  thirsty  Russian  souls  find,  like 
-  Columbus1  discoverers,  a  new  world ;  let  them 
find  the  Russian  world,  let  them  search  and 
discover  all  the  gold  and  treasure  that  lies 
hidden  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  land.  Show 
them  the  restitution  of  lost  humanity,  in  the 
future,  by  Russian  thought  alone,  and  by 
means  of  the  God  and  of  the  Christ  of  our 
Russian  faith,  and  you  will  see  how  mighty, 
and  just,  and  wise,  and  good  a  giant  will  rise 
up  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  and 
frightened  world;  astonished  because  they 
expect  nothing  but  the  sword-force  from  us, 
if  anything,  because  they  think  they  will  get 
nothing  out  of  us  without  a  spice  of  barbarism. 
This  has  been  the  case  up  till  now,  and  the 
longer  matters  go  on  as  they  are  now  proceed- 
ing, the  more  clear  will  be  the  truth  of  what  I 
say. 

These  sentences  exhibit  better  than  any 
words  of  mine  the  exaltation  of  sentiment 
and  expression  habitual  to  Dostoievsky, 
and  apparently  peculiar  to  the  Slav  tem- 
perament. 

Tolstoi  has  given  us  his  confession  in 
the  various  works  published  by  him  from 
time  to  time.  His  "Peace  and  War"  is 
a  chapter  from  history  palpitating  with 
interest  and  actuality.  The  personality 
of  Tolstoi',  his  thoughts,  struggles,  aims, 
can  be  traced  throughout  his  writings,  all 
and  every  one.  "The  Cossacks"  is  a 
wonderful  study  of  the  civilized  man 
brought  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  more 
primitive  but  not  ignoble  race.  In  "  Anna 
Karenina  "  we  have  Tolstoi's  own  partic- 
ular views  on  marriage  and  divorce  set 
forth.  Marriage  he  regards  as  indissolu- 
ble, a  sacrament.  Anna  Karenina,  a  noble 
and  gentle  nature,  unable  to  support  the 
burden  of  a  false  position,  courts  death  as 
a  release.  Unfortunately,  much  of  the 
asceticism  of  Tolstoi's  teaching  loses  its 
value  when  we  remember  that  he  passed 


through  the  fiery  period  of  youth,  not 
without  sundry  scars  and  scorch  ings,  and 
that,  although  we  listen  with  reverence  to 
the  words  of  wisdom  spoken  by  a  master- 
mind, we  are  not  obliged  to  believe  that 
he  is  in  absolute  possession  of  the  whole 
truth.  Enough  that  be  has  taught  us 
much,  and  raised  and  helped  to  purify  us. 

To  turn  to  two  of  the  shining  lights  of 
the  present  moment,  we  shall  be  well  re- 
paid by  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  Stepniak 
and  Krapotkio.  We  shall  then  be  able  still 
more  thoroughly  to  enter  into  those  ques- 
tions which  are  agitating  Russia,  and 
which  more  or  less  occupy  —  although  less 
feverishly  —  much  of  the  attention  of  other 
European  nations. 

Stepniak  explains  the  working  of  the 
Russian  "  Mir  "  and  dilates  on  the  agri- 
cultural question.  He  has  given  us  the 
pathetic  sketches  in  "  Underground  Rus- 
sia" with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  We 
shall  also  see  that  although  the  name  of 
"  Nihilism  "  was  invented  by  Tourgenief, 
the  party  that  he  called  Nihilist  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  party  which  as- 
tonished Europe  by  its  terrific  deeds  from 
1878  to  1881. 

Nihilism,  as  represented  by  Bazardoff 
in  "  Fathers  and  Sons,"  is  roughly  the  ne- 
gation of  all  supernaturalism,  of  all  duty, 
religion,  or  obligation,  the  absolute  tri- 
umph of  individual  will.  This  positivist 
fanaticism  exploded  in  Russia  immedi- 
ately after  the  enfranchisement  of  the  serfs. 
It  was  a  great  literary  and  philosophical 
movement,  which  made  neither  victims  nor 
martyrs,  but  it  destroyed  the  remnant  of 
religious  spirit  in  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  and  contributed  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women  in  that  country.  Towards 
1871,  the  Socialistic  movement  began  to 
spread.  As  the  government  of  the  czar 
hesitated  to  pursue  liberal  reforms,  Bako- 
mime  and  Lawroff  preached  in  favor  of  a 
revolution.  The  spectacle  of  the  French 
Commune  dazzled  and  excited  all  these 
revolutionaries.  The  most  fervent  mem- 
bers of  the  International  were  the  young 
Russian  exiles  studying  medicine  at  Zu- 
rich. These  minds,  destitute  of  faith,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  were  all  the 
more  ready  to  accept  a  new  religion, 
whether  of  destruction  or  re-construction. 
But  the  people  remained  deaf  and  the 
government  pitiless.  Then  we  have  the 
story  of  the  memorable  days  of  1878,  no 
arrests  or  punishments  ever  discouraging 
the  ardent  little  band.  In  Stepniak's  work 
we  find  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  Nihilism 
written  with  the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  a 
believer,  or,  should  we  say,  of  a  fanatic  ? 
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And,  io  spite  of  ourselves,  in  poring  over 
these  miracles  of  energy,  patience,  and 
devotion,  we  forget  the  horrors  of  the 
crimes  committed,  in  admiration  of  the 
heroism  of  the  criminals.  In  order  to 
judge  of  the  moral  strength  of  these  Rus- 
sian terrorists  we  need  to  be  reminded 
that  they  had  no  hope  of  a  future  life,  nor 
any  desire  of  public  recognition. 

And  now,  a  word  on  the  Anarchism  of 
Prince  Krapotkin.  Krapotkin  believes 
that  the  awakening  of  the  people  is  near, 
that  a  great  revolution  will  soon  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  everywhere  States 
are  trembling  to  their  foundations,  old 
governments  breaking  up,  the  age  of  cap- 
ital nearly  past,  and  that  the  result  of  this 
social  cataclysm  will  surely  be  a  commu- 
nity of  goods  and  land,  with  no  privileged 
classes.  Liberties  are  no  longer  to  be 
given  with  a  grudging  hand  by  govern- 
ments, but  taken  by  the  people  —  that  is 
to  say,  no  government,  no  State,  Anarchy 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  reign  of  individ- 
ual freedom,  meaning  in  Prince  Krapot- 
kin's  mind,  we  presume,  the  reign  of  love 
upon  earth,  and  peace  and  good-will  to  all 
men  —  the  millennium. 

Here  we  probably  look  upon  him  as  a 
mystical  if  not  dangerous  dreamer,  but 
some  of  the  ideals  he  aims  at  are  such  as 
we  are  all  fighting  for  —  such  of  us  at 
least  who  fight  at  all. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Russia? 
Who  shall  solve  that  enigma  ?  Strain  our 
ears  as  we  may,  we  can  only  catch  faint 
sounds  of  the  inevitable  struggle.  Russia 
is  quietly  preparing  new  forces,  slowly 
undermining  the  work  of  ages,  and  the 
sudden  crash  of  despotic  institutions  may 
ere  long  startle  us  into  the  knowledge  that 
the  regeneration  of  a  mighty  empire  has 
commenced. 

I  cannot  conclude  more  fitly  this  inade- 
quate sketch  than  by  rendering  Gogol's 
apostrophe  to  Russia,  written  when  he  was 
in  1  taly  :  — 

Russia  I  Russia  I  from  the  beautiful  country 
I  inhabit  I  see  thee,  I  see  thee  distinctly,  oh 
my  country !  Nature  has  not  been  prodigal 
to  thee.  Thou  hast  nothing  either  to  charm 
or  to  startle  the  eye.  No,  nothing  in  thee, 
Russia,  either  splendid  or  marvellous.  All 
is  open,  desert,  flat.  The  little  towns  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Nothing  to  seduce  or 
to  flatter  the  eyesight.  What  secret,  mysteri- 
ous force  draws  me  then  to  thee  ?  Why  does 
thy  sad,  monotonous,  troubled  song  —  carried 
through  all  thy  length  and  breadth,  from  one 
sea  to  another — sound  forever  in  my  cars? 
What  is  this  song?  Whence  come  those  >v.:< 
cents  and  those  sobs  re-echoing  in  my  heart  ? 
What  are  those  painful  chords  which  pene-  I 


trate   my  soul    and    awake    remembrances? 
Russia,  what  will'st  thou  of  ma?    What  is 
this  obscure,  mysterious  tie  which  binds  us 
together  ?    Why  dost  thou  look  at  me  thut  ? 
My  lips  are  sealed  in  presence  of  thy  im-       I 
mensity.     From  thy  infinite  vastness  what  is       1 
to  be  prophesied?     Thou    art    the  mother       ' 
country  of  thoughts,  the  greatness  of  which 
cannot  be  measured.    Thy  unmeasured  extent 
is  powerfully  reflected  in  my  soul,  and  an  un- 
known force  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  my 
being.     What  a  dazzling  future,  what  a  grand, 
splendid  mirage  unknown  to  Earth,  O  Russia  1 

J.  M. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
ACROSS   THE  CORDILLERA,  FROM    CHILI  | 

TO  BUENOS  AYRES.  | 

On  a  clear,  bright  day  in  the  month  of  ^  " 
December,  1888,  I  left  Santiago,  in  Chili, 
en  route  across  the  Cordillera  to  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  I  reached  Los  Andes, 
the  terminus  of  the  railway  below  the 
mountains,  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
met  by. appointment  by  an  Italian  store- 
keeper, to  whom  I  had  been  recommended, 
who  at  once  sent  for  the  muleteer,  with 
whom  I  was  to  bargain  for  the  price  of  the 
passage  over.  As  it  was  very  early  in  the 
season,  the  snow  being  still  lying  on  the 
route,  and  as  reports  of  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  road  had  been  circulating 
for  some  time,  I  decided  on  taking  two 
guides  and  spare  mules,  and  came  to 
terms  with  an  old  muleteer  and  his  son  for 
a  sum  of  about  ten  pounds  sterling,  for 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  provide 
the  necessary  animals  and  saddling.  When 
mustered,  our  caravan  consisted  of  myself, 
Zacharias,  the  muleteer,  and  his  son,  all 
mounted ;  a  bell-mare,  a  pack-mule  for  the 
baggage,  and  four  extra  animals  in  case  of 
accident. 

It  was  the  first  trip  Zacharias  had  un- 
dertaken that  season.  From  May  to  i 
November  (the  winter  months  of  South 
America)  no  crossing  can  be  attempted,  as 
the  deep  snow  completely  blocks  the  way, 
and  during  that  period  the  muleteers  em- 
ploy their  animals  in  carrying  firewood, 
etc.,  and  make  a  very  poor  living,  so  that 
before  the  more  lucrative  season  com- 
mences they  have  generally  been  forced 
to  resort  to  the  pawn-shop  !or  the  means 
of  living  i  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
found  Zacharias  had  all  his  saddles  in 
pawn,  and  was  obliged  to  advance  htm 
the  passage-money  that  he  might  redeem 
them  and  also  provide  himself  and  son 
with  victuals  for  the  trip. 
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/  The  river  Aconcagua,  which  runs  past 
Los  Andes,  and  which  we  were  to  follow 
up  to  its  source  on  our  way  over  the 
mountains,  had  swollen  to  a  formidable 
rushing  stream,  owing  to  the  melting  of 
the  snow  which  feeds  it,  and  had  partly 
.^destroyed  the  bridge.  The  mules,  there- 
fore, were  not  able  to  come  across  to  me, 
ind  I  had  to  follow  my  guides,  who  took 
ny  luggage  on  their  shoulders  across  a 
plank  which  replaced  the  broken  bridge, 
to  their  house  on  the  other  side,  where 
the  animals  were  waiting.  Zacharias  had 
made  good  use  of  the  money  received. 
He  had  paid  off  several  old  debts,  pre- 
sented his  wife  and  dirty  little  children 
**  with  several  odds  and  ends  he  had  picked 
up  in  town,  and  now,  after  taking  a  hurried 
meal  with  his  family,  he  was  ready  to 
^  start.  We  accordingly  set  off  at  about 
4  P.M. 

The  bell-mare  was  a  little  weedy,  black 
animal,  with  a  bell  suspended  round  its 
neck.  It  is  called  in  Spanish  the  madrina 
(godmother)  of  the  mules,  who  follow  it 
through  thick  and  thin,  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  lead  this  mare,  or  tie  her  up, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  there  is  no 
fear  that  any  of  the  mules  will  refuse  to 
go  on  or  stray  when  camping. 

My  luggage  consisted  of  a  leather  port- 
manteau, a  travelling-bag,  a  hamper  of 
provisions,  and  a  roll  of  wraps ;  all  packed 
on  one  mule.  The  men  carried  their  own 
provisions  and  extra  clothing  behind  them, 
while  I  took  the  precaution  of  having  a 
couple  of  saddle-bags  strapped  to  my  sad- 
dle, in  case  my  pack-mule  should  get  lost 
or  perish  in  one  of  the  rivers.  My  dress 
was  a  flannel  suit,  a  comfortable  poncho 
—  equally  adapted  for  cold  or  heat,  sun 
or  rain— long  shooting-gaiters,  a  large 
Panama  hat,  blue  spectacles  to  ward  off 
the  glare  of  the  snow,  large  Chilian  spurs, 
a  revolver,  and  a  large  knife  or  dagger  for 
all  manner  of  use. 

The  entrance  to  the  mountain  pass,  a 
narrow  valley  through  which  the  river 
dashes,  is  quite  close  to  the  town  of  Los 
Andes.  The  roar  of  the  muddy,  coffee- 
colored  water,  together  with  the  thunder 
produced  by  the  continual  crashing  to- 
gether of  the  big  round  stones  it  hurls 
along  its  bed,  were  enough  to  prevent  all 
connected  conversation.  At  first,  for  sev- 
eral miles,  the  road  is  skirted  by  small 
farms,  the  dwelling-houses  of  which  are 
set  close  to  the  path,  and  my  guide  an- 
noyed me  considerably  by  stopping  to  talk 
to  every  one  he  saw,  keeping  me  waiting, 
and  then  generally  coming  up  with  some 
piece  of  bad  news  about  the  pass.    As  we 


were  just  leaving  the  last  farm,  a  woman 
told  us  that  that  very  morning  a  black 
portmanteau  had  come  floating  down  the 
river,  and  she  feared  its  owner  had  met 
with  a  serious  accident. 

A  little  later  we  overtook  the  postboy 
on  his  way  back  over  the  mountains,  after 
arriving  only  that  morning  at  Los  Andes 
from  the  Argentine  Republic.  On  his 
way  he  had  found  the  mountain  streams 
next  to  impassable,  and  his  journey  from 
Mendoza  to  Los  Andes  had  taken  seven 
days  instead  of  the  usual  five.  He  rode  a 
mule,  and  led  another  carrying  the  mails. 
We  resolved  to  go -on  with  him,  as  he  had 
just  crossed  and  could  give  us  the  latest 
tips  as  to  the  best  way  over  the  dangerous 
places. 

After  riding  in  the  hot  sun  for  more 
than  two  hours  along  the  river,  we  came 
to  a  small  roadside  inn  with  the  promising 
sign-board,  "  Hotel  Bismarck ;  proprietor, 
Herr  von  Knesebeck."  That  nobleman 
was  not  at  home,  but  his  wife  gave  us 
some  beer,  and  told  us  that  she  had  heard 
of  two  Germans  or  Englishmen  being 
drowned  while  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  the  day  before.  She  also  gave  us  a 
clue  to  the  floating  portmanteau ;  for  a 
mule,  bearing  two,  had  made  a  rush  into 
the  river  close  to  her  house,  and  had  been 
speedily  capsized  and  carried  off  by  the 
current,  all  efforts  to  save  it  being  in  vain. 

Such  discouraging  reports  made  us  a 
little  nervous,  but  I  was  determined  not 
to  delay  my  journey,  and  I  hurried  on  my 
little  caravan,  for  it  was  growing  dark,  and 
we  were  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  small 
inn  near  the  Chilian  custom-house,  a  few 
miles  higher  up  the  valley.  We  duly 
reached  the  place,  unloaded  our  animals, 
and  sent  them  into' a  small  field.  I  was 
provided  with  a  room,  and  a  bed  which 
looked  anything  but  inviting.  I  disin- 
fected it  and  changed  the  dirty  blankets 
for  my  own  rugs.  My  men  slept  in  the 
verandah.  The  night  was  very  warm,  and, 
after  cooking  myself  a  little  dinner  on  my 
spirit  lamp,  I  turned  in,  but  could  not 
sleep,  for,  in  spite  of  leaving  the  two  doors 
open  —  windows  there  were  none  —  the 
air  was  stifling. 

At  break  of  day  we  were  all  in  motion  ; 
the  mules  were  caught  and  packed ;  I 
made  a  cup  of  cocoa,  and  at  5  a.m.  we 
were  again  under  way.  But  shortly  after- 
wards we  were  delayed  at  the  custom- 
house till  one  of  the  officials  could  be 
induced  to  come  out  to  receive  a  small 
sum  for  bridge-money,  for  at  that  point  we 
had  to  cross  the  river. 

We    passed   through   a   lovely    valley 
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bounded  by  bold  high  mountains  on  either 
side,  with  a  rushing  stream  brawling  be- 
low. We  climbed  up  and  up ;  sometimes 
on  a  good  broad  path,  but  more  often 
creeping  up  the  hillside  on  a  rough  sheep- 
path  full  of  loose  stones.  The  vegetation 
was  very  luxuriant ;  flowers  that  would 
have  graced  any  highly  cultivated  garden 
bloomed  on  all  sides.  Towards  10  A.M. 
we  reached  a  place  where  the  mountains 
closed  in,  leaving  only  a  chasm  about 
thirty  feet  wide  for  the  river  to  pass 
through,  and  we  were  obliged  to  creep 
along  high  above  it.  This  chasm  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  Soldier's  Leap,  and  the 
legend  runs  that  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence a  soldier,  being  pursued,  leaped 
across  the  river  at  that  spot  —  a  feat  which 
seems  highly  improbable. 

Each  turn  of  the  valley  brought  to  view 
a  lovely  scene  —  a  new  picture  ;  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  bare  and  rocky  near 
their  summits,  clothed  with  grass  and 
shrubs  lower  down,  presenting  the  great- 
est variety  of  fantastic  forms. 

Towaras  noon  I  called  a  halt,  and  we 
cooked  our  breakfast  near  a  clear  moun- 
tain brook.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  the  engineers  of  the  new  Trans-An- 
dian  Railway,  which  is  to  cross  the  Cordil- 
lera at  this  point  and  join  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific,  had  erected  a  camp  of 
tents,  and  were  occupied  in  taking  meas- 
urements. The  postboy  had  dropped  be- 
hind, and  we  left  him  to  his  fate,  not 
wishing  to  lose  time  by  waiting  for  him. 

We  continued  our  route  along  the  river, 
and  presently  the  surrounding  mountains 
became  tipped  with  snow,  each  ravine 
adding  its  little  stream  to  feed  the  river. 
Towards  afternoon  we  reached  the  Old 
Guard-House,  where  many  travellers  halt 
for  the  night ;  but,  as  it  is  wise  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  summit  of  the 
Cordillera,  so  as  to  cross  it  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  sunshine  softens  the 
snow,  or  the  wind  begins  to  blow,  we 
pushed  steadily  forward.  The  vegetation 
now  became  more  scanty;  the  streams, 
increased  in  volume,  issuing  from  glaciers 
on  either  side  of  the  valley,  and  we  saw 
some  beautiful  waterfalls  several  hundred 
feet  high.  At  about  3  p.m.  we  reached 
the  first  snow-field,  from  under  which  ran 
a  stream  of  muddy  water.  The  path  grew 
more  and  more  rugged  and  stony,  greatly 
fatiguing  our  animals.  At  a  turn  in  the  path 
we  fell  in  with  two  rather  ragged  young 
men,  who  told  us  they  were  crossing  the 
Cordillera  on  foot,  but  could  not  pass  the 
next  stream,  it  being  both  broad  and  rapid. 
One  of  them  was  an  Italian  sailor,  the 


other  a  Chilian ;  so,  as  we  had  so  many 
spare  animals,  we  offered  them  a  lift 
across  the  stream,  at  which  we  presently 
arrived.  It  was  our  first  serious  obstacle 
—  a  broad  glacier-stream  rushing  over 
big  boulders.  At  first  sight  it  seemed  im- 
passable ;  but  Ismael  ventured  in,  and 
with  some  difficulty  got  his  mule  across. 
Then  Zacharias  insisted  on  putting  a  lasso 
round  my  waist  and  another  round  my 
mule's  neck,  so  as  to  pull  us  out  should 
my  animal  be  carried  away.  The  lasso 
attached  to  the  mule  was  pulled  by  Ismael 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  whilst 
his  father  kept  hold  of  the  one  round  my 
waist,  and  I  was  soon  safely  across.  The 
same  operation  was  gone  through  with  the 
pack-mule,  the  guide,  and  our  friends  the 
two  tramps,  who  lent  a  helping  hand.  Very 
soon  another  stream  made  its  appearance, 
but  we  crossed  it  without  assistance. 
Then  we  came  to  the  largest  and  most 
rapid  glacier-stream  we  had  yet  met  with. 
Across  it  was  a  kiod  of  bridge,  consisting 
of  two  poles  laid  side  by  side.  We  fas- 
tened a  lasso  to  a  tree,  making  it  serve  as 
a  railing,  and  crossed  on  foot  over  the 
wild  torrent.  The  men  carried  the  sad- 
dles and  baggage  over,  and  when  all  were 
safely  landed,  the  mules  were  fastened 
one  by  one  to  a  long  lasso,  and,  entering  the 
stream,  managed  to  maintain  their  footing 
by  our  keeping  a  steady  pull  on  the  rope 
from  the  other  side.  Two  were  nearly 
drifted  away,  and  it  needed  our  combined 
strength  to  get  them  through.  Shortly 
before  we  had  reached  it,  when  the  melting 
snow  had  not  yet  increased  the  bulk  of 
this  stream,  a  young  man  had  fallen  in ; 
but  luckily  he  had  a  rope  round  him  and 
was  saved,  though  his  mule  was  carried 
away  and  drowned.  Our  mules  were  re- 
saddled,  and  all  hands  received  a  good 
stiff  glass  of  brandy  in  reward  for  their 
exertions  and  to  keep  out  the  cold,  for  the 
wind  was  now  blowing  keenly.    We  then 

Proceeded  and  presently  arrived  at  the 
tst  turn  of  the  valley,  and  beheld  the 
entrance  to  the  highest  pass  in  the  Cor- 
dillera and  the  glacier  from  which  spouted 
forth  the  principal  river,  which  we  had 
been  following  up  all  day.  On  its  oppo- 
site side  we  perceived  a  flat-roofed  hut 
and  an  enclosure  for  the  animals  well 
grown  with  grass.  Here  we  were  to  spend 
the  night. 

We  safely  crossed  the  river,  which,  so 
near  its  birth,  is  not  very  broad,  and 
turned  our  animals  loose.  I  then  engaged 
a  room  and  cooked  my  dinner.  Near  by 
were  encamped  some  people  who  had 
crossed  from  the  Argentine  side ;  among 
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them  a  poor  woman,  half  dead  with  fatigue 
and  fright,  having  endured  great  hardships 
in  crossing  the  summit.  Liter  on  a  car- 
avan of  about  ten  passengers  arrived, 
including  a  Spanish  lady  and  a  sickly  boy, 
to  whom  I  yielded  my  room,  the  only  one 
I  had,  for  they  needed  rest  and  shelter  far 
more  than  I  aid.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
I  took  possession  of  a  wooden  bench  with 
nothing  but  a  roof  of  branches  overhead. 
The  men  encamped  around  log-fires,  but 
the  smoke  was  so  hurtful  to  my  eyes  that 
1  could  not  avail  myself  of  the  warmth ; 
still  I  managed  to  get  a  few  snatches  of 
sleep.  At  midnight  the  moon  rose  iust 
over  the  peak  of  the  mountain,  and  at 
I  a.m.  I  left  my  hard  couch  and  called  my 
men  to  prepare  for  starting.  All  was 
ready  by  2.30.  I  drank  a  cup  of  yerba- 
matt,  a  kind  of  tea,  which  one  sucks 
through  a  metal  tube  quite  hot,  and  which 
has  a  very  invigorating  effect  on  the 
nerves.  Then  we  began  our  march  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  obscured  now  and  then 
by  a  dark  cloud,  which  obliged  us  to  stop 
for  some  moments,  the  path  being  diffi- 
cult to  find.  It  led  upwards  among  sharp 
loose  stones.  Our  two  tramps  started 
with  us,  and  I  allowed  one  of  them  to  hang 
on  to  the  tail  of  my  mule,  which  was  some 
help  to  him  in  scaling  the  steep  mountain 
sides. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  level  of  the 
snow-fields  daylight  appeared,  which  was 
lucky,  for  the  path  was  scarcely  marked, 
very  little  traffic  having  yet  taken  place ; 
and  in  many  parts  it  had  been  entirely 
effaced  by  land-slips  or  snow-drifts.  We 
had  now  got  well  on  to  the  snow,  which 
was  often  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  but  so 
hard  that  the  hoofs  of  our  mules  scarcely 
left  any  impression.  We  overtook  two 
companies  of  travellers  going  one  way, 
and  as  they  also  had  extra  mules  we 
formed  quite  a  large  caravan.  The  moun- 
tains closed  in,  forming  a  series  of  regular 
gulleys,  through  which  we  journeyed,  con- 
stantly expecting  that  the  next  would  be 
the  last ;  but  it  took  four  hours  to  cross 
all  these  fields  of  snow.  At  last  we  came 
to  the  foot  of  a  steep  mountain  rising 
about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  already 
elevated  point  we  had  attained,  nearly 
entirely  covered  with  wide  and  deep  snow- 
drifts. This  was  the  last  barrier  on  the 
Chilian  side,  the  very  summit  of  the  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes. 

The  morning  was  cool  but  still ;  and 
the  deep  blue  sky  overhead,  the  wild  and 
sterile  mountains  covered  with  snow, 
formed  such  a  perfectly  grand  and  lovely 
scene,  that  even  my  Chilian  companions, 


who  had  often  crossed,  and,  as  a  rule,  are 
little  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of  nature, 
were  roused  to  admiration.  As  we  now 
began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  our  mules 
and  horses  had  hard  work  to  wiod  their 
zigzag  way  over  the  steep  drifts  of  snow, 
and  T  often  wondered  they  did  not  lose 
their  footing  and  precipitate  rider  and 
baggage  into  the  depths  beneath.  We 
had  arrived  about  half-way  up,  when  we 
found  it  too  steep  on  that  side  to  proceed, 
and  were  obliged  to  cross  a  ridge  to  the 
brow  of  the  opposite  mountain.  The 
ravine  between  the  two  mountain  spurs 
was  one  sheet  of  dazzling  white,  and  we 
dismounted  to  enable  the  mules  to  cross, 
for  their  hoofs  were  hardly  able  to  get  firm 
hold,  and  any  false  step  would  have  sent 
them  and  us  into  the  valley  far  below. 
On  seeing  my  two  Chilians  in  front  of  me 
crawling  on  hands  and  knees  along  the 
side  of  the  ravine,  their  mules  reluctant  to 
move  on,  and  after  slipping  with  one  foot, 
I  felt  very  nervous,  and  took  good  care  to 
place  myself  higher  up  the  slope  than  my 
mule,  holding  his  rein  loosely,  and  getting 
firm  hold  of  the  snow  with  my  large 
Chilian  spurs,  for  my  boots  could  not  grip 
it.  I  had  one  hand  on  my  large  hunting- 
knife,  ready  to  thrust  it  into  the  snow  as 
a  support  in  case  of  need,  and  I  almost 
required  to  do  so,  for  at  that  height, 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  least  exertion  makes  the 
lungs  work  fearfully,  so  that  I  felt  short  of 
breath,  and  after  a  very  few  strides  panted 
for  want  of  air.  The  men  ahead  of  me 
now  reached  the  desired  spot,  and  I  soon 
followed.  Then  the  rest  of  the  party 
came  up,  and  we  were  now  in  comparative 
safety,  for,  though  the  ascent  was  still 
precipitous,  the  snow  was  in  this  part 
ploughed  up  by  the  wind,  and  our  animals 
could  get  a  firm  grip  of  it. 

Half  an  hour  more  of  uphill  climbing 
brought  us  to  the  summit,  and  beneath  us 
lay  the  valley  leading  to  the  Argentine 
Republic  —  filled  with  a  glacier  from 
which  rushed  forth  a  muddy  river,  the 
Mendoza,  along  which  lay  our  route  to  the 
town  of  the  same  name,  when  our  moun- 
tain journey  would  end  and  we  should 
once  more  find  a  railway. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  the  Cordillera,  we 
met  with  a  drove  of  Argentine  cattle,  the 
first  that  had  ventured  over  this  season. 
The  drovers  have  hard  work,  and  maoy  a 
good  ox  leaves  his  bones  on  the  road; 
proof  of  which  we  found  in  some  skeletons 
we  came  across,  picked  clean  by  the  con- 
dors which  frequent  the  mountain-tops. 
We  perceived  several  of  these  large  birds 
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hovering  overhead,  their  immense  wings 
extended  and  motionless,  drifting  on  that 
rarefied  air  as  if  they  were  suspended  from 
the  stars. 

We  had  soon  a  striking  example  of  the 
dangers  of  the  cattle-driving  trade.  An 
animal  near  us  loosened  a  big  round  stone, 
which  went  bounding  down  the  steep 
mountain-side,  right  among  the  drove 
which  was  winding  its  way  up.  The  mis- 
sile singled  out  a  big  black  ox  as  its  victim, 
and,  with  a  fearful  crash,  caught  him  full 
in  the  ribs  and  hurled  him  downwards, 
racing  in  front  of  him,  till  both  stone  and 
ox  lay  immovable  at  the  bottom,  scarcely 
discernible  by  us  above.  In  spite  of  the 
evident  danger  of  a  similar  occurrence,  we 
could  not  wait  till  the  whole  herd  of  about 
seven  hundred  animals  had  reached  the 
summit,  so,  dismounting,  we  went  on  our 
way,  finding  good  footing  in  the  loose 
volcanic  earth  and  stones ;  and  in  thirty 
minutes  we  had  reached  the  valley.  Half- 
way down  we  passed  some  broken  trunks, 
which,  with  the  mule  that  carried  them, 
had  fallen  and  rolled  over  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  till  stoppedjby  a  protruding  rock. 
The  mule  had  been  badly  hurt. 

The  sun  had  just  scaled  the  mountains 
when  we  halted  in  the  valley  for  rest  and 
breakfast.  A  roaring  fire  was  soon  going 
and  the  kettle  and  pot  simmering  merrily. 
But  with  the  sun  a  cold  wind  had  sprung 
up,  which  caused  us  to  hasten  our  pro- 
ceedings. The  tramps  whom  we  had  left 
behind  whilst  crossing  the  summit,  and 
for  whose  safety  I  felt  much  concerned, 
turned  up,  to  my  great  relief,  in  time  to 
share  our  breakfast.  Thev  had  suffered 
horribly  at  the  summit,  for  their  rapid 
climbing  had  brought  on  the  puna  (short- 
ness of  breath,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  bleeding),  and  one  of  them  had  lain 
insensible  for  several  minutes.  Still  they 
had  found  a  better  road  than  we,  and  had 
not  been  obliged  to  cross  the  place  which 
I  still  remember  with  a  shudder. 

We  followed  the  course  of"  the  river, 
along  the  broad  and  stony  valley,  gaining 
successive  most  picturesque  views  of  dis- 
tant mountains  and  rocky  gorges,  very 
different  in  character  from  the  Chilian  side 
of  the  Cordillera.  Here  all  was  dead  and 
stony;  no  trace  of  vegetation,  even  at  a 
lower  level  than  where,  on  the  Chili  side, 
the  scene  had  been  beautified  by  pretty 
shrubs  and  numerous  flowers. 

As  the  path  was  now  plain,  I  hurried  on 
before  my  guides,  anxious  to  get  away 
from  the  piercing  wind  and  blinding  dust. 
At  2  p.m.  I  came  to  a  place  where,  on  the 
nnnnaite  side  of  the  impetuous  river,  which 
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rushed  between  high  banks  of  sandstone* 
there  appeared  a  small  stone  house,  and 
near  it  the  Puento  del  Inca,  a  natural 
bridge  of  rock.  It  completely  crosses 
the  river,  and  close  above  it  hot  mineral 
springs  bubble  out  of  the  ground  and  flow 
beneath  it,  depositing  strong  sulphurous 
and  iron  solutions,  so  that  the  cliff  is 
painted  with  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
—  a  beautiful  spectacle.  I  had  heard 
much  of  these  springs  and  was  anxious  to 
get  to  them,  but,  to  my  disgust,  found  that 
a  branch  of  the  river  intervened.  Follow- 
ing a  path  to  the  bank  of  this  branch,  I 
found  that  the  usual  bridge  had  been  car- 
ried away,  and  in  its  place  a  couple  of 
two-inch  gas-pipes  had  been  laid  about  a 
foot  apart,  and  on  these,  over  the  boiling 
and  gushing  waters,  I  had  to  creep  across. 
I  hope  I  may  never  again  be  obliged  to 
use  such  a  primitive  bridge,  where  sudden 
death  in  the  shape  of  a  cataract  beneath 
awaited  a  slip  or  the  accidental  breaking 
of  the  pipes.  When  I  got  safely  across, 
some  men  were  waiting  to  levy  their  toll 
for  the  use  of  this  excellent  piece  of  engi- 
neering, and  one  had  the  impudence  to 
demand  ten  dollars  to  go  across  and  fetch 
my  mule  and  things  by  way  of  a  ford  higher 
up.  I  was  not  much  pleased  with  my  first 
reception  by  the  natives  of  the  Grand  Re- 
public, and  told  them  so  pretty  plainly, 
relying  on  the  intimidating  powers  of  my 
six-shooter  should  it  come  to  a  quarrel. 
The  small  house,  or  rather  stone  hut  of 
five  rooms,  was  both  an  hotel  and  a  shop, 
the  first  I  saw  stocked  with  goods  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  I  refreshed  myself  and 
then  inspected  the  natural  springs,  whose 
reputation  for  healing  various  diseases 
brings  every  year  many  persons  willing  to 
undertake  the  long  journey  to  bathe  in  the 
waters  and  breathe  the  pure  mountain  air. 
A  Belgian  engineer,  on  his  way  from  Chili 
to  Europe,  was  just  leaving  the  inn,  and, 
as  my  men  and  baggage  had  overtaken 
me,  1  joined  him,  preferring  to  pass  the 
night  lower  down,  and  so  shorten  the  next 
day's  march.  Besides,  my  men  had  had 
a  quarrel  with  the  innkeeper  about  some 
clover,  and  had  nearly  come  to  blows,  so 
it  was  more  prudent  not  to  stay  under  the 
roof  of  this  man,  who  is  known  for  his 
brutal  and  overbearing  ways  towards  stran- 
gers, especially  if  they  come  from  Chili, 
which  country  the  Argentines  cordially 
detest.  Very  soon  we  crossed  a  rushing 
stream  on  a  bridge  of  ice  forming  a  com- 
plete arch,  and  strong  enough  to  support 
a  regiment  of  cavalry.  We  crossed  the 
glacier  from  which  this  stream  issues,  and 
saw  traces  of  several  avalanches  which  had 
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swept  down  from  the  heights,  carrying  with 
them  tons  of  rock  and  earth,  over  which 
we  had  to  climb.  Vegetation  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  in  Chili  began  to  crop  up, 
but  the  mountains  around  were  all  along 
massive  accumulations  of  fantastic  rocks 
of  bright  colors,  showing  the  entire  geo- 
logicalformation  of  the  Cordillera. 

At  5  p.m.  we  came  to  the  next  inn,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  corn-fields,  and  I 
was  glad  to  rest  my  weary  limbs  after  a 
ride  and  march  of  fifteen  hours.  The 
innkeeper  was  an  unmannerly  Argentine 
gaucho,  who,  taking  me  for  a  Chilian, 
treated  me  with  much  contempt  until  1 
convinced  him  that  I  was  not  one  of  his 
born  enemies.  I  managed  to  get  a  bed 
put  into  one  of  his  wretched  rooms,  and 
found  my  companions  to  be  the  Belgian 
engineer,  Mr.  L.,  and  an  American  railroad 
contractor  whom  I  had  met  in  Chili  eight 
years  ago.  Mr.  L.  kindly  invited  us  to 
share  the  soup  and  fowls  he  had  ordered, 
for  which  we  were  very  grateful,  and  we 
decided  to  pursue  our  journey  next  day  in 
company.  The  American,  a  man  of  im- 
mense strength,  measuring  six  feet  five 
inches  in  his  stockings,  and  accompanied 
by  an  enormous  mastiff,  proved  to  be 
a  most  agreeable  travelling  companion, 
while  Mr.  L.,  a  perfect  gentleman  of  high 
breeding,  gave  us  some  interesting  ac- 
counts of  his  life  in  Chili  while  trying  to 
arrange  a  contract  with  the  government 
for  some  eight  or  ten  miles  of  railway.  He 
had  been  unsuccessful,  an  enterprising 
American  company  having  underbid  him 
by  nearly  one  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  contract  had  been  signed  a  few  days 
previous  to  our  meeting,  tor  the  lumpsum 
of  three  and  three-quarter  million  pounds. 

After  a  fair  rest  in  rather  tumble-down 
beds,  we  started  down  the  valley  at  3  a.m. 
A  young  Argentine,  who  had  arrived  from 
Mendoza  the  evening  before,  had  found 

f>ortions  of  the  road  washed  away,  and  had 
ost  three  horses  over  the  cliff,  only  man- 
aging to  save  the  animal  he  rode,  as  he 
drove  the  others  before  him.  However, 
we  found  the  road  better  and  broader,  on 
the  whole,  than  any  we  had  yet  met  with ; 
but  the  river,  much  swollen,  had  washed 
the  road  away  wherever  it  approached  the 
bank,  so  that  we  often  had  to  climb  the 
cliffs,  and  at  one  place  the  path  along  the 
precipice  was  so  narrow  that  the  pack- 
mules  could  not  pass,  and  had  to  be  un- 
loaded, the  men  carrying  the  baggage  over 
piecemeal  on  their  backs.  But  soon  all 
danger  was  past ;  the  road  broadened  and 
the  descent  became  easier.  It  was  very 
hot,  and  water  was  scarce,  for  the  river- 
water  was  too  muddy  for  drinking. 


The  scenery  by  no  means  lovely,  yet 
majestic;  the  snow-crowned  mountains 
we  had.  crossed  the  previous  day  rising 
behind  us.  The  burning  sun  seemed  to 
have  extinguished  all  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal life.  This  valley,  so  full  of  landslips, 
with  its  frequently  flooded  river  and 
treacherous  avalanches,  seemed  the  worst 
place  for  the  projected  railway;  and  my 
companions  had  their  doubts  whether  the 
contractors  would  be  able  to  carry  through 
their  enormous  work.  Towards  evening 
we  came  to  a  rather  respectable  house 
enclosed  with  trees,  and  bad  to  ford  the 
river  to  reach  it.  Some  gipsies  had 
pitched  their  camp  close  by,  and  we  had 
no  sooner  dismounted  than  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  these  picturesque  people,  and 
the  usual  begging  and  fortune-telling  com- 
menced. We  could  not  help  admiring  the 
beauty  of  two  or  three  of  the  women  and 
girls,  who  would  have  rejoiced  the  hearts 
of  many  a  painter,  and  who,  with  their 
dazzling  white  teeth,  sunny  eyes,  elastic 
gait,  and  jet-black  hair,  interlaced  with 
many  coins,  reminded  me  of  the  numerous 
pictures  of  which  their  kindred  have  been 
the  inspiration.  These  people,  so  fond  of 
travel,  are  not  kept  back  by  the  greatest 
obstacles,  and  I  have  met  with  a  troop  in 
Chili,  which  had  somehow  brought  its 
carts,  horses,  babies,  and  dogs  across  the 
Andes. 

Our  luggage  was  examined  in  the  Ar- 
gentine custom-house  close  by,  after 
which  we  ate  a  wretched  meal  and  retired 
to  rest.  Next  morning,  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  Mr.  L.,  we  despatched  our  men 
and  mules  at  4  A.M.,  and  hired  a  carriage 
to  take  us  some  thirty  miles  along  a  fair 
road.  We  started  across  a  wide  plain, 
scantily  diversified  by  a  few  shrubs  and 
dwarfed  trees.  The  road  was  heavy,  and 
our  driver  continually  flogged  and  shouted 
at  the  mules  which  a  ragged  our  old-fash- 
ioned carriage.  Then  we  climbed  up 
some  hills  we  had  to  cross  in  order  to 
reach  the  road  down  to  the  prairie-land  of 
Mendoza.  At  the  top  we  overtook  our 
animals  and  halted,  for  the  carriage  could 
proceed  no  further.  Here  the  view  was 
overpoweringly  magnificent  .  Below  us 
lay  an  immense  tract  of  softly  undulating 
country,  covered  with  low  shrubs  and 
cacti ;  and  away  in  the  far,  far  east  was  a 
flat  stretch  of  misty  expanse,  which  at  first 
I  mistook  for  the  sea,  but  knew  must  be 
the  wide  pampas  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic. Here  and  there  on  the  hills  we  saw 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  our  men 
had  sighted  three  ostriches  and  eleven 
guanacos,  the  small  kind  of  llama  which 
abounds  in  the  Cordillera,  and  especially 
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in  Patagonia,  and  the  skins  of  which 
make  such  nice  rugs.  The  ostriches, 
which  are  easily  tamed,  are  smaller  than 
the  African  species  and  without  tail 
plumes.  At  about  n  a.m.  we  were  again 
on  horseback  and  overtook  our  Chile  no 
friends,  one  of  whom  had  had  a  bad  fall 
while  crawling  over  the  stony  pass  the 
day  before,  and  was  suffering  much.  Af- 
ter passing  over  some  twenty  miles  of 
rough  steep  road,  the  pampas  always  in 
sight,  we  came  to  a  very  neat  and  clean 
inn,  quite  an  exception  to  the  preceding 
ones,  where  the  owners  were  very  kind, 
all  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  the 
landlord  had  a  wife  to  help  him,  the  first 
Argentine  woman  we  met  with.  Her  kind 
welcome  made  us  forget  the  insolence  we 
had  had  to  endure  from  her  countrymen 
nearer  the  frontiers. 

The  poor  wounded  Chileno  was  in  such 
pain  that  he  gave  up  all  idea  of  proceeding 
on  horseback.  Mr.  L.  bound  and  doctored 
him,  and  then  left  us,  wishing  to  catch 
that  night's  train  at  Mendoza  for  Buenos 
Ay  res.  He  had  ordered  a  carriage  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
whence  he  had  still  to  drive  more  than 
forty  miles  before  nightfall.  We  were 
sorry  to  lose  him,  and  I  hope  to  meet  him 
again  when  I  return  to  Chili. 

We  took  a  good  lunch,  and  passed  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  practising  with  our  re- 
volvers, in  which  exercise  my  American 
friend  showed  great  skill.  I  had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  wounded  Chileno, 
who  turned  out  to  be  a  wealthy  farmer 
from  Los  Andes,  well-bred,  and  straight- 
forward, and  we  made  friends  at  once. 
He  lent  me  one  of  his  horses  to  ride  to 
Mendoza,  as  a  change  from  my  jogging 
mule,  and  sent  his  friend  and  a  servant 
along  with  us,  asking  us  to  order  him  a 
carriage  next  day  to  the  nearest  point; 
but  I  was  doubtful  if  he  would  not  have 
to  rest  several  days  before  being  well 
enough  to  proceed. 

At  3  p.m.  we  started  again,  passing  for 
three  hours  through  a  rich  valley,  clothed 
with  wild  peach-trees,  and  gay  with  in- 
numerable flowers;  on  its  steep  sides 
grazed  much  cattle.  From  it  we  issued 
into  open  country,  gradually  descending 
to  join  the  pampas  below.  We  could 
trace  the  yellow  line  of  the  road  to  Men- 
doza amid:  the  green  bushes  of  the  pampas. 
Far  away  a  dark  patch  of  trees  showed 
where  the  city  of  Mendoza  lay,  and  beyond 
that  point,  like  a  troubled  sea,  stretched 
the  whole  vast  expanse  of  flat  pasture 
land,  bounded  by  a  level  horizon,  over 
which  some   angry-looking  clouds  were 
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gathering.  In  the  middle  of  the  yellow 
road  moved  a  cloud  of  dust  which  we 
knew  to  be  caused  by  Mr.  L.'s  carriage, 
rolling  on  to  its  destination.  We  made 
sure  he  would  never  catch  his  train,  but 
found  afterwards  that  he  actually  did  so, 
owing  to  its  having  started  two  hours  be- 
hind time.  We  hastened  forward,  having 
still  forty  miles  to  ride  on  tired  animals, 
and  part  of  the  time  in  the  dark.  When 
we  got  into  the  straight  road  across  the 
pampas  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  illumi- 
nated the  clouds  on  the  horizon,  and  by 
the  time  night  fell  they  had  increased  in 
frequency  and  intensity,  accompanied  by 
distant  thunder.  1  have  never  in  my  life 
seen  grander  or  more  incessant  lightning 
than  that  which  now  lasted  for  four  hours. 
Sometimes  a  flash  would  run  in  a  serpen- 
tine line  along  the  horizon ;  then  another 
would  approach  the  earth  and  turn  back 
to  the  clouds ;  at  other  moments  a  whole 
bunch  of  forked  tongues  would  dart  out 
of  a  cloud  to  the  ground,  or  a  broad 
straight  flash  would  cause  us  to  fear  dam- 
age to  some  place  or  person.  By-and-by 
a  hot  and  stifling  wind  began  to  blow 
towards  us ;  the  thunder  rolled  above,  and, 
except  when  the  lightning  flashed,  it  was 
so  dark  that  we  could  not  see  the  road  be- 
neath our  feet.  Now  heavy  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall,  and  wrapping  our  ponchos 
closely  round  us,  we  made  up  our  minds 
for  a  good  soaking.  For  twenty  minutes 
hail  and  rain  poured  down  upon  us  unmer- 
cifully, the  vivid  lightning  and  clashing 
thunder  right  overhead  proving  that  we 
were  in  the  thick  of  the  storm;  but  our 
clever  animals,  undaunted  by  the  fury  of 
a  tempest  which  they  never  experience  in 
this  form  in  Chili,  plodded  patiently  on, 
finding  their  way  with  the  reins  lying 
loosely  on  their  necks.  Then  the  rain 
ceased,  and  we  saw  the  stars  shining 
once  more,  but,  during  the  rest  of  our 
journey,  we  could  trace  the  course  of  the 
retreating  storm  in  the  distance.  The 
road  seemed  interminable,  and  our  legs 
were  so  benumbed  by  the  wet,  though  the 
rest  of  our  bodies  had  been  perfectly  pro- 
tected by  our  ponchos,  that  we  frequently 
dismounted  and  walked  to  restore  the 
circulation.  Finally  we  reached  a  long 
avenue  of  poplar  •  trees ;  several  small 
houses  appeared ;  we  heard  the  barking  of 
dogs  or  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  now 
and  then  a  lumbering  wagon,  or  a  troop 
of  asses  on  their  way  across  the  pampas, 
would  come  upon  us  in  the  dark  like 
ghosts.  Fireflies  flitted  along  the  trees, 
but  their  flickering  light  only  worried  our 
eyes,  already  sensitive  from  the  wind,  dust, 
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and  vivid  lightning.  My  legs  were  so 
stiff  that  I  had  to  be  assisted  to  dismount 
when  I  wished  to  do  so,  for  I  could  not 
throw  ray  leg  over  the  saddle,  and  I  heart- 
ily wished  myself  at  the  journey's  end. 
Sometimes  I  fell  asleep  as  I  rode,  and 
would  awake  with  a  start,  nearly  losing  my 
balance,  so  that,  when  our  guides  told  us 
we  could  pass  the  rest  of  the  night  at  a 
roadside  inn,  and  enter  the  city  next  morn- 
ing, I  was  only  too  glad  to  dispense  with 
the  luxury  of  a  hotel,  and  lie  down  on  my 
wraps,  with  my  saddle  for  a  pillow,  in  a 
yard  strewn  with  sleeping  men,  women, 
horses,  mules,  and  dogs.  There  I  slept 
profoundly  until  the  sun  was  high  in 
heaven  and  every  one  astir.  We  sent  for 
a  cab,  and  drove  into  town  —  and  a  sorry 
set  we  looked,  with  our  dusty  clothes, 
sunburnt  faces,  and  dishevelled  hair !  A 
bath  was  a  delight,  and  the  contents  of 
our  portmanteaus  soon  set  us  to  rights. 
Our  toils  Were  at  an  end.  The  trip  from 
Los  Andes  had  taken  me  from  the  Sunday 
at  4  p.m.  until  the  following  Wednesday  at 
midnight.  It  is  seldom  done  quicker, 
even  when  the  roads  are  in  a  better  state, 
and,  considering  that  the  distance  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  over  moun- 
tains and  rough  country,  it  was  quite  a 
creditable  performance.  Most  to  be  ad- 
mired are  the  endurance  and  skilfulness 
of  the  mules,  which  make  this  trip,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  almost  constantly, 
during  four  or  five  months  of  the  year. 

Though  combined  with  many  difficul- 
ties, and  very  fatiguing  for  persons  not 
used  to  riding  and  camping  out,  the  trip  is 
well  worth  making,  for  the  magnificent 
scenery  is  a  sufficient  recompense  for  the 
toil,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  shortens 
the  route  between  Europe  and  Chili  by 
about  a  week,  for  the  best  line  of  steam- 
ers often  takes  more  than  thirteen  days 
between  Monte  Video  and  Valparaiso. 
The  expense  of  the  land  route  is  half  the 
steamer  fare. 

I  remained  two  days  in  Mendoza,  and 
found  it  a  large  place  with  broad  streets 
bordered  with  trees  and  possessing  many 
squares.  Some  of  the  houses  are  really 
handsome,  but  all  are  only  one  story  high, 
because  of  earthquakes,  which  are  not 
frequent  here,  but  violent.  In  1863  the 
whole  of  the  old  town  was  destroyed,  and 
twenty  thousand  persons  perished.  I  vis- 
ited the  ruins,  and  found  among  them  a 
few  arches  and  pieces  of  masonry,  which 
were  the  remains  of  two  large  churches  of 
solid  brickwork.  All  around  lay  the  di> 
bris  of  the  fallen  houses ;  the  site  of  the 


wrecked  city  had  been  deserted,  the  new 
town  having  sprung  up  beside  it.  It  is 
surrounded  by  fertile  country,  with  vine- 
yards and  corn-fields,  beyond  which  lies 
the  dry  pampa,  fiat  as  a  billiard-table,  and 
only  clothed  with  tufts  of  thin  grasses. 
Mendoza  has  telegraphs,  telephones,  tram- 
ways, and  railways  running  in  several 
directions.  The  population  has  lately  in- 
creased immensely,  and  one  meets  with 
English,  Italian,  and  German  workmen  at 
every  step.  The  shops  seem  to  drive  a 
roaring  trade,  and  everywhere  new  houses 
are  being  built.  We  were  glad  when,  on 
the  appointed  evening,  we  deposited  our- 
selves in  the  Pullman  car.  For  a  wonder 
the  train  started  punctually  at  9  p.m.,  but 
while  we  were  congratulating  ourselves  on 
this  circumstance,  we  suddenly  pulled  up 
about  two  hundred  yards  out  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  stopped  there  for  a  considerable 
time.  During  the  night  we  managed  to 
get  about  three  hours  behind  time.  Next 
day  we  crawled  slowly  along  at  the  rate  of 
about  twelve  miles  an  hour,  stopping  at  all 
the  small  stations  to  take  in  water,  as  it  is 
owing  to  the  scarcity  and  bad  quality  of 
that  liquid,  and  to  the  use  of  wood  fuel, 
that  the  train  cannot  go  faster.  The 
whole  route  was  unvaried  ;  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  loose  earth  and  low  shrubs.  We 
were  lucky  in  having  had  the  rain  previ- 
ously, for  generally  the  dust  is  fearful. 
It  seems  a  perfectly  desert  country,  ex- 
cept where  a  few  huts  stood  near  the  little 
stations.  Sometimes,  when  the  train 
toiled  up  a  steep  incline,  we  got  out  and 
walked  alongside,  picking  wild  flowers  and 
pretty  pebbles.  We  passed  the  small 
towns  of  San  Luis  and  Villa  Mercedes, 
similar  in  aspect  to  Mendoza.  A  restau- 
rant car  was  hooked  on  to  our  train  at 
Villa  Mercedes,  but,  though  this  sounds 
luxurious  out  in  the  pampas,  it  has  little 
charm  for  the  traveller,  the  fare  being  bad 
and  ill-served.  At  night  it  rained  again, 
and  we  got  wet  in  our  berths.  In  the 
morning  we  were  nearing  Buenos  Ayres ; 
the  pampa  became  more  cultivated,  the 
grass-fields  were  full  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  At  about  1 1  a.m.  we  reached  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  passed  the  enormous 
cemetery,  the  parks,  and  elegant  suburbs, 
and  finally  ran  into  the  central  station, 
still  about  three  hours  behind  time.  My 
experience  of  the  tour  was  sufficiently 
favorable  to  decide  me  to  return  some  four 
weeks  later  by  the  same  route,  and  mean- 
while I  felt  considerable  pleasure  in  being 
so  much  nearer  to  old  England. 

Max  Wolffsohn* 
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Prom  MacmUlaa's  MagasiM. 
ON  THE  CHARACTER  OP  NERO. 

In  the  whole  history  of  Rome,  whose 
exordium  was  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago  and  whose  conclusion 
seems  as  far  off  now  as  it  seemed  to  the 
prophetic  hopes  of  Romulus,  the  period  of 
the  twelve  Caesars  fascinates  with  some- 
thing of  a  cynical  attraction.  The  deli- 
cate, high-minded  Virgil  had  chaunted 
with  zealous  faith  the  Roman  Empire;  a 
calm  and  mighty  sway  over  the  nations, 
correlative  to  the  motion  of  the  stars  in 
heaven  and  the  life  of  gods.  Augustus 
Caesar  reigns,  a  present  god ;  himself  a 
man  of  marble,  stately  and  repellent. 
Never  before  had  morality  so  embellished 
her  dominion.  Exuberance  and  bad  taste 
in  conduct  and  in  manners  were  to  dis- 
appear, as  a  decent  culture  led  up  the 
Golden  Age;  moderation,  temperance  — 
all  the  old  classical  catchwords  were  to 
witch  the  passionate  world,  civic  and  bar- 
barian, Eastern  and  Western,  into  dignity 
and  repose.  But  Augustus  is  caught  up, 
the  man  of  the  marble  mask,  to  the  nectar 
and  the  sacred  couches ;  so  at  least  courtly 
Horace  phrases  in  anticipation  the  event 
of  his  death.  And  lo !  vanish  Virgil  and 
the  Golden  Age  of  rusticity  tempered  with 
light ;  from  cultured  idealities  we  turn  to 
the  things  which  have  found  their  histo- 
rian in  Tacitus. 

De  Quincey  only,  and  De  Quincey 
hardly,  has  discovered  how  in  these  em- 
perors the  immensity,  the  wildness  of  the 
joke  that  their  position  was,  mastered  and 
dominated  their  intellects,  stimulated  their 
passions  with  suggestion,  and  ran  riot 
through  their  homely  conceptions.  "Have 
1  played  well  my  part  in  life's  comedy  ?  " 
said  Augustus,  as  the  curtain  fell.  Yes, 
and  now  call  on  the  satyric  drama.  If  it 
was  a  comedy  to  Augustus,  the  succeeding 
years  were  a  history  of  the  development 
of  the  joke.  Caligula  one  day  burst  out 
laughing.  "What  amuses  you?"  said 
the  consuls. \  ••  Why  !  "  replied  the  em- 
peror, **  I  was  laughing  at  the  thought 
that,  if  I  chose,  I  could  behead  you  both 
to-morrow."  But  perhaps  the  subjects  of 
Nero  would  have  bitterly  envied  the  facil- 
ity with  which  Caligula  was  amused. 

Tiberius,  though  not  a  wag,  appreciated 
the  jest  of  empire,  but  in  him  it  aroused  a 
saturnine  sneer.  Twice  he  ordered  his 
attendants  and  made  ready  his  procession 
for  Rome ;  twice  the  obedient  fathers 
mustered  to  welcome  him.  He  sailed  up 
the  Tiber,  looked  at  his  capital,  and  sailed 
back  to  solitude  and  Capri.  A  funeral  was 
proceeding,  and  a  bystander,  addressing 
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the  corpse,  said,  "  Tell  Augustus  that  the 
legacy  he  bequeathed  to  the  people  has 
not  yet  been  paid ! "  Tiberius  overheard 
it,  sent  for  the  man,  paid  him  his  share  in 
full,  and  then  despatched  him  to  take  the 
receipt  to  Augustus. 

But  the  strain  of  empire  told  upon  the 
boyishness  of  Caligula ;  and  for  Tiberius, 
too,  it  was  a  burden  as  well  as  a  jest.  Of 
his  administration  Tiberius  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "They  may  hate  so  long  as 
they  approve."  "They  may  hate  so  long 
as  they  fear,"  it  had  become  in  Caligula's 
mouth.  But  Nero,  who  cared  nought  for 
hatred  or  approval,  was  the  people's  dar- 
ling. Playing  his  part  with  a  rare  appre- 
ciation 01  effect,  he  works  up  to  the 
culminating  years  by  degrees  and  gradual 
hints.  The  piece  opens  with  that  mas- 
terly device,  the  five  Neronian  years.  He 
harangues  the  people  in  the  Campus,  with 
personal  panegyrics  on  the  wisdom  and 
sagacity  of  his  eminently  foolish  prede- 
cessor Claudius.  From  the  Campus  he 
goes  to  the  Senate,  to  assure  the  fathers  of 
his  respect  for  the  constitution  ;  and  when 
they  pour  out  their  thanks,  he  deprecates 
gratitude,  "  until  I  deserve  it."  At  home 
Burrus,  an  old  soldier,  with  the  irreproach- 
able morals  of  old  soldiers,  and  Seneca, 
the  rich  stoic,  guide  his  youthful  steps; 
while  his  affection  for  his  mother  Agrip- 
pina  is  almost  childish.  Meanwhile  the 
empire  is  admirably  administered,  wise 
provisions  made,  constitutional  law  ob- 
served. "  Ah  1  that  I  had  not  learned  to 
write,"  is  Nero's  ingenuous  cry,  when  re- 
quired to  sign  death-warrants. 

But  little  by  little  the  dramatic  interest 
develops.  Britannicus,  his  brother  by 
adoption,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  is  in  the  way ; 
he  is  poisoned,  thanks  to  Locusta's  art,  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Nero.  Suetonius  re- 
cords the  popular  belief,  that  the  motive 
to  the  crime  was  no  less  a  professional 
jealousy  of  his  voice  than  a  politic  fear  of 
nis  ambition.  The  first  dose  only  made 
the  boy  very  sick ;  whereupon  Nero  sent 
for  Locusta,  and  chastised  her  with  his 
own  hand.  She  excused  herself;  a 
stronger  dose  would  have  been  a  quicker 
method  certainly,  but  a  more  public.  "  As 
if,"  replied  Nero,  "  the  Julian  law  had  ter- 
rors for  me,"  and  compelled  her  there 
and  then  to  concoct  the  strongest  and 
most  effectual  mixture  she  knew.  This 
was  offered  to  a  j^oat ;  the  goat  lived  five 
hours,  to  their  great  disappointment.  But 
when  a  draught  was  produced  by  their 
joint  efforts  which  proved  the  instant  de- 
struction of  a  pig,  then  an  invitation  was 
sent  to  Britannicus.    He  fell  dead  at  the 
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first  mouthful.  "That  epilepsy  has  car- 
ried him  off  at  last,"  said  Nero;  and  no 
one  contradicted  him. 

These  were  strange  doings  for  a  model 
young  emperor ;  but  of  course  Seneca,  the 
stoic,  knew  of  them ;  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm.  His  young  pupil  does  not 
poison  only ;  he  dances,  he  sings  (and  that 
execrably),  he  produces  elaborate  euphu- 
istic  verse,  he  drives  chariots.  Strange 
and  new  as  it  was,  what  did  it  matter  to 
the  populace  ?  No  more  than  the  murders 
of  Agrippina  and  Octavia,  mother  and  half- 
sister,  since  they  coincided  with  schemes 
for  remitting  the  public  taxes.  There  is 
no  sudden  frenzy  to  account  for  the  growth 
of  crime  within  Nero;  all  is  orderly,  pro- 
gressive, a  conscious  rake's  progress,  from 
the  good  young  emperor  to  the  crowned 
victor  of  Olympia  among  his  claqueurs. 
It  may  seem  strangely  perverse  that  Nero 
should  have  been  loved,  lamented,  adored. 
He  killed  his  mother,  he  killed  men  by 
companies ;  he  even,  writes  Juvenal,  com- 
posed an  epic  poem,  —  yet  he  was  not 
loathed,  nor  an  object  of  repulsion.  Great 
criminals  are  mainly  admired  as  great, 
aspiring,  possessed.  Nero,  who  was  none 
of  these,  was  not  admired  but  loved. 
"  Even  now,"  says  Dion  Chrysostom,  writ- 
ing in  the  time  of  Trajan,  "even  now  the 
people  long  for  him  to  be  alive."  And 
women,  who  could  not  have  given  them- 
selves up  to  the  vulgar  brutalities  of 
Tiberius,  clung  with  real  love  to  Nero. 
Poppsea,  whom  Josephus  calls  a  devotee, 
a  refined  nature,  with  a  delicate  inclination 
towards  Jewish  piety;  Acte,  whom  some 
have  thought  a  Christian,  Nero's  first  love, 
and  loving  him  past  death  ;  the  two  nurses 
who  prepared  his  body  for  burial ;  the 
unknown  hands  that  for  years  threw  flow- 
ers on  his  tomb;  all  these  loved  him  with 
varying  but  with  evident  love. 

The  boyish  mischievousness  of  Nero, 
which  moves  among  its  own  horrors  un- 
contaminated,  was  perhaps  the  trait  of  his 
character  which  made  him  more  lovable 
than  his  serious  or  stupid  predecessors. 
He  toyed  with  horrors  like  a  child  uncon- 
scious of  its  cruelty.  He  looks  long  upon 
the  naked  body  of  his  murdered  mother 
and  remarks,  "  I  never  knew  she  was  so 
beautiful."  Dion  Cassius  tells  that  he 
chalked  the  face  of  dead  Britaanicus,  dis- 
colored with  the  poison, — a  mere  freak, 
not  a  forced  compliment  to  the  Julian  law. 

The  remark  of  Tiberius,  when  one  of 
his  condemned  wretches  committed  sui- 
cide in  gaol,  "  Carnulius  has  escaped  me/1 
made  his  friends  shudder.  But  Nero 
lightly   told    the    sorrowing    relatives  of 


Plautus  whom  he  killed,  that  it  was  only 
on  inspecting  the  corpse  that  he  had  dis- 
covered that  Plautus  bad  so  large  a  nose ; 
had  it  been  pointed  out  to  him  before,  be 
would  certainly  have  spared  his  life.  Life 
with  such  a  nose  would  have  been  ample 
penance  for  any  crime.  One  of  the  charges 
against  Thrasea,  miserably  done  to  death, 
was  that  he  had  never  heard  Nero  play  the 
citbara.  In  his  youth  Nero  was  attached 
to  his  great-aunt,  and  went  to  see  her 
when  she  was  ill  in  bed.  She  fondly 
stroked  his  face,  and  teased  him  about  the 
growth  of  his  beard  :  "  When  that  wants 
a  barber  I  shall  have  lived  long  enough." 
Nero  at  once  turned  and-  had  himself 
shaved ;  then  he  gave  orders  to  the  physi- 
cians that  his  aunt's  purgative  should  be 
somewhat  stronger  that  day.  They  obeyed 
him,  and  his  aunt's  omen  fulfilled  itself. 
His  step-son  played  at  being  emperor 
among  his  companions.  Nero  lay  in  wait 
for  the  child  and  drowned  him. 

So  it  is  with  all  the  incidents  of  the 
Neronian  reign.  Something  grotesque 
mingles  with  the  abominations.  Christian 
maidens  are  brought  into  the  staring  cir- 
cus, to  be  stripped  and  grouped  as  Niobes, 
Dirces,  and  Danaides,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  warped  sestheticism  of  the  emperor, 
whom  the  combination  of  courage,  chas- 
tity, and  beauty,  put  to  the  respective  tests 
of  torture,  publicity,  and  criticism,  struck 
as  a  felicitous  experiment.  The  burning 
of  Rome,  that  he  might  witness  in  spirit 
by  a  sympathetic  imagination  the  burning 
of  Troy,  the  employment  of  Christians  as 
garden-torches,  alike  equally  point  to  the 
leading  idea  of  Nero.  If  there  were  mon- 
strous murders  in  old  times,  if  rulers  of 
antiquity  were  experts  in  debauchery,  their 
record  must  be  outdone  now.  He  out- 
stripped his  predecessors  in  all  the  stage 
tradition  which  Augustus  handed  down. 
We  have  noticed  his  treatment  of  the 
Christians ;  we  may  compare  it  with  the 
action  of  Claudius  who  "expelled  from 
Rome  the  Jews,  led  on  by  the  turbulent 
Christ/1  or  with  Tiberius,  whose  invention 
went  no  further  than  apian  of  employing 
Christians  in  all  the  deadly  climates. 

Caligula  had  said  he  would  make  his 
horse  consul ;  but  Nero  kept  a  stable  of 
retired  circus  horses,  which  he  clothed  in 
the  Roman  togaand  pensioned  with  actual 
coin  from  the  public  treasury.  It  was 
Caligula  who  moralized  after  drinking  a 
pearl  that  one  should  be  either  frugal  or 
Caesar,  Nero  covered  Rome  with  hit 
golden  palace,  and  said  at  last  he  was 
lodged  Like  a  human  being. 

'  "m  the  true  Neronian 
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spirit  when  he  compels  senators  in  their 
official  garb  to  run  for  miles  on  foot  behind 
his  carriage ;  or  dresses  them  as  slaves, 
and  makes  them  attend  his  table  with 
their  tunics  tucked  up.  But  Nero  thought 
a  senator's  proper  place  was  in  the  circus. 
He  gave  a  gladiatorial  fight  of  senators 
against  knights.  One  Icarus  did  his  best 
at  that  entertainment  to  fly  for  Nero's 
amusement,  but  met  with  no  greater  suc- 
cess than  his  prototype;  at  his  first  at- 
tempt he  fell  close  to  Nero's  couch,  and 
bespattered  him  with  his  blood.  Ordina- 
rily Nero  would  not  speak  to  senators 
when  he  met  them  in  the  street;  and  they 
could  perhaps  bear  that  better  than  the  re- 
mark which  he  dropped  casually  in  Greece 
to  the  effect  that,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  meant  to  have  the  whole  Senate 
to  dinner  and  let  Locusta  arrange  the  bill 
of  fare.  When  Vindex  was  rising  in  Gaul, 
the  Senate  anxiously  awaited  Nero's  com- 
mands. For  eight  days  he  said  nothing 
whatever;  then  wrote  word  that  he  was 
hoarse  just  now,  but  when  he  felt  better 
he  would  come  and  sing  to  them  again. 

He  did  not  treat  his  officers  with  greater 
concern  than  the  Senate.  He  was  present 
one  day  at  a  street  brawl  and  was  greatly 
amused  by  it;  then  by  way  of  taking  part 
•n  it  himself,  he  took  up  a  large  tile,  and 
throwing  it  at  the  praetor,  broke  his  head. 
It  was  to  incidents  like  these,  possibly, 
that  he  owed  his  popularity.  His  concep- 
tion of  the  office  and  function  of  a  tribune 
grew  up  in  the  following  manner.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  at  night  in 
disguise  for  marauding  and  brawling 
purposes.  One  evening  he  attacked  a 
high-born  lady,  and  her  husband,  Julius 
Montanus,  not  knowing  that  he  was  then 
being  honored  by  a  royal  visit,  met  force 
with  force  and  had  the  better  of  the  en- 
counter. The  next  day  Nero's  face  was 
very  much  bruised,  and  he  kept  within 
doors  for  a  week  or  so ;  but  he-bore  no  ill- 
will  to  Julius  Montanus,  until  the  man  was 
so  ill-advised  as  to  present  himself  with 
an  apology.  Nero  then  dealt  with  him  as 
his  offence  demanded ;  and  to  guard 
against  such  incidents  in  future,  he  gave 
orders  that  on  his  midnight  expeditions 
the  tribunes  should  always  accompany  him 
at  a  respectful  but  reassuring  distance. 

To  the  Vestal  Virgins  —  that  we  may 
complete  the  Neronian  theory  of  the  con- 
stitution—  he  offered  with  delicate  atten- 
tion tickets  for  the  games.  His  appearance 
on  the  public  platforms  or  the  ring  was  in 
many  parts,  but  always  resulted  in  his 
winning  the  prize,  even  on  one  occasion 
when  he  was  overturned  in  the  first  lap 
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and  unable  to  finish  the  race.  As  a  singer 
he  appeared  in  the  following  characters : 
CEdipus  blind,  Hercules  mad,  Orestes  kill- 
ing his  mother,  and  Canace  bringing  forth 
a  child.  It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  leave 
the  theatre  when  Nero  was  performing, 
and  the  ordinary  device  of  the  more  im- 
patient among  the  audience  was  to  feign 
death,  and  so  go  out  with  funeral  pomp 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  others  anxious  for 
release.  He  had  also  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  musical  profession,  if  Sue- 
tonius is  right  in  attributing  the  death  of 
Burrus,  who  sang  second  in  the  duets,  to 
a  gargle  which  Nero  sent  him  for  his 
throat. 

He  was  indeed  an  artist  throughout,  and 
an  artist  to  the  last.  There  is  an  insur- 
rection in  Gaul.  Nero  will  go  to  meet  the 
army,  himself  unarmed,  and  will  weep  be- 
fore them.  Galba  is  marching  upon  Italy ; 
Nero  convokes  a  council.  He  will  make 
a  reconciliation,  high  festival  shall  be  held, 
and  songs  of  triumph  sung;  "Which," 
said  he,  •"•  I  must  go  at  once  and  write," 
that  being,  apparently,  the  part  of  the 
imperator.  He  is  in  the  hut  of  his  faithful 
freedman  Phaon;  the  centurion  of  cavalry 
bursts  in  upon  him  as  the  dagger  of  a  slave 
is  through  his  throat.  "Where  is  your 
loyalty?"  gasps  the  dying  emperor,  him- 
self so  notable  a  paragon  of  stable  and 
ancestral  virtues. 

Many  of  this  world's  actors  become  raw 
and  amateurish  in  their  exits.  But  Nero 
does  not  miss  his  cue.  "  Here  dies  an 
artist,"  he  remarks,  with  an  aptness  and 
a  humor  that  is  only  too  rare  on  death- 
beds. He  was  artist,  indeed ;  but  the  pity 
and  the  grotesqueness  lie  in  the  perpetual 
achievement  of  the  grandiose,  the  barbaric, 
the  monstrous,  when  he  aimed  at  merely 
the  beautiful  and  the  colossal.  De  Quin- 
cey,  whose  account  of  the  Caesars  reads 
like  a  second  essay  upon  murder  as  a  fine 
art  —  De  Quincey  rests  his  hope  of  an 
acquittal  for  Nero  upon  the  essential  fla- 
grance  of  his  times,  acting  upon  a  tem- 
perament touched  with  insanity.  *'  So," 
he  writes,  "this  prince,  who  has  so  long 
and  with  so  little  investigation  of  his  case 
passed  for  a  monster  or  demoniac  coun- 
terfeit of  man,  would  at  length  be  brought 
back  within  the  fold  of  humanity,  as  an 
object  rather  of  pity  than  of  abhorrence  ; 
and  when  thus  reconciled  to  our  human 
charities,  would  first  of  all  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  our  understandings."  Theophile 
Gautier  apostrophizes :  ••  Tiberius,  Calig- 
ula, Nero,  mighty,  imperial  Romans  !  O 
you  whom  the  world  so  little  comprehends, 
at  whose  heels  the  rabble-rout  of  rhetori- 
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cians  is  ever  barking !  I  am  your  fellow- 
sufferer,  and  all  the  pity  that  is  left  in  me 
is  compassionate  towards  you  2  " 

It  is  evident  that  neither  these,  nor  the 
other  writers  who  have  had  their  say  on 
Nero,  regard  him  as  anything  but  an  ex- 
travagance of  nature,  requiring  special 
pleading  or  explanation.  There  is  a  book, 
a  romance  of  psychology,  which  suggests 
on  the  problem  of  human  nature  thoughts 
half  terrible  and  half  welcome.  In  his 
•*  Marble  Faun  "  Hawthorne  conceives  a 
human  nature  so  far  inhuman  as  to  be 
essentially  innocent ;  innocent,  that  is, 
not  by  the  accidents  of  purposed  ignorance 
and  seclusion,  but  by  virtue  of  natural  af- 
finities with  the  conscienceless  creatures 
of  the  pagan  woodland ;  he  is  Donatello, 
the  Roman  Faun  of  the  present  century. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  the  concep- 
tion is  the  purity  and  whole-heartedness 
of  the  original  nature;  but  it  is  at  once 
remarkable  that  though  a  charming  iso- 
lated individual,  Donatello  is  not  a  satis- 
factory type.  Fiction  has  not  given  us 
the  perfect  type  of  man  without  morals. 
In  Mr.  Stevenson's  Mr.  Hyde,  and  in 
Hawthorne's  Donatello  there  is  a  lack  of 
intelligence  and  humanity  that  are  within 
the  reach  of  bad  and  good  without  distinc- 
tion. They  do  not  live  for  us  as  they 
should;  Donatello  remains  always  the 
Marble  Faun,  though  he  moves  and  has 
his  being ;  Mr.  Hyde  is  never  more  than 
a  chemical  result. 

But  in  Nero  the  conditions  are  satisfied. 
He  lived  out  his  life  of  flesh  and  blood, 
without  the  knowledge  of  good  as  a  pos- 
sible thing  having  entered  his  mind  nor 
troubled  his  innate  conception  of  pure  un* 
conscious  evil.  He  did  not  say,  with  the 
great  defiance  of  Satan,  "Evil,  be  thou 
my  good!"  Evil  was  his  nature  easily, 
and  without  other  remorse  than  physical. 
Nero,  emperor  of  Rome,  the  beast,  since 
M.  Renan  will  have  it  so,  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  great  master  of  death  and  lust, 
has  sustenance  and  vitality.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  light  upon  anything  in  the  his- 
torians who  treat  of  Nero  which  suggests 
the  working  in  him  of  conscience,  accept- 
ance of  philosophy  as  a  self-justification, 
moral  regret,  or  moral  hesitation.  No 
one  can  find  a  plausible  place  for  him  in 
any  scheme  of  salvation.  Charles  Lamb, 
in  his  beautiful  childhood,  was  content  to 
"gaze  on  the  frowning  beauty  of  Nero 
with  wonder ; "  but  if  it  were  our  business 
to  measure  out  the  exact  degree  of  horror 
which  his  career  demands,  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  by  any  analysis  to  soften 
away  the  picture  which  we  have  in  the 
pages  of  Tacitus,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Sue- 


tonius. To  the  mind  of  Nero's  parents* 
at  any  rate,  these  stern  veracities  were 
in  a  way  present;  to  Agrippina,  and  to 
the  honest,  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who 
exultingly  replied  to  his  congratulating 
friends  that  from  such  a  father  and  mother 
nothing  could  be  born  but  a  deadly  curse 
to  the  State  of  Rome. 

As  they  forecast  it,  so  those  to  whom 
judgment  belongs  must  judge  the  life  of  a 
man  whose  memory  is  a  loathing  to  all 
other  sinners  from  Jerome  to  Dean  Meri- 
vale,  because  it  has  no  cloak  of  moral 
pretence ;  to  whom  moral  dread  was  as 
unknown  as  physical  courage;  who  had 
not  enough  interest  in  holiness  to  become 
its  antagonist,  but  lived  with  evil  in  prim- 
itive unconsciousness,  naked  and  not 
ashamed ;  simply  and  in  a  sanctioned 
phrase,  the  mystery  of  ungodliness,  but  a 
mystery  from  which  the  heart  may  be 
plucked  with  a  little  fellow-feeling. 

Janus. 


From  The  Leisure  Hoar. 
A  NORDFJORD  WEDDING. 
BY  ONE  OF  THE  GUESTS. 

They  that  are  married,  or  that  intend 
to  take  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  upon 
them,  may  be  interested  to  learn  how  such 
important  events  are  managed  in  Norway 
by  the  simple  folk  whose  homes  lie  on  the 
shores  of  the  Nordfjord.  I  for  one  was 
very  anxious  to  see  a  Norwegian  wedding, 
so  considered  myself  fortunate  to  find  on 
the  day  we  arrived  at  G—  that  two  wed- 
dings were  to  take  place  that  week  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  close  by. 

A  few  mornings  after  our  arrival  we 
were  sitting  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel, 
which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake, 
when  we  heard  the  distant  sound  of  music 
across  the  water,  and  saw  far  away,  as  a 
speck  on  the  clear  bosom  of  the  late,  the 
boat  which  contained  the  bridal  party 
rounding  one  of  the  rocky  promontories. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  boat,  and 
louder  and  more  distinct  the  music*  We 
hurried  to  the  pier  to  see  them  arrive.  It 
was  a  large  boat  and  held  most  of  the 
guests  except  those  who  joined  the  party 
on  the  shore*  Each  woman  as  she  stepped 
on  land  carried  in  her  hand  a  tim  (the 
little  wooden  box  characteristic  of  Norway, 
in  which  was  her  contribution  to  the  mar- 
riage feast)-  In  the  stern  sat  the  bride 
and  groom,  hand  in  hand.  How  sakmo 
they  all  looked  I  Indeed,  to  the  uninitiated 
the  company  bore  resemblance  to  a  party 
•vay  lo  the  c  *      Every 
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one,  man  and  womao,  was  rn  black,  and 
the  pattern  and  material  of  each  woman's 
dress  were  identical.  The  elderly  matrons 
wore  a  black  silk  scarf  over  their  heads, 
the  younger  women  and  girls  handker- 
chiefs of  colored  or  white  muslin,  as  the 
Irish  peasants  do.  The  dresses  were  com- 
posed of  thick  woollen  staff,  like  serge  or 
homespun ;  full  skirts  plaited  round  the 
waist  and  falling  loose  to  the  ankles.  And 
all  were  of  home  manufacture,  from  the 
spinning-wheel  to  the  finishing  touches  of 
the  modiste,  and  as  black  is  the  dye  easiest 
procured  and  surest  of  success,  its  general 
use  was  accounted  for.  Of  course  this 
rule  does  not  hold  good  in  other  districts 
of  Norway  ;  round  the  Hardanger,  for  in- 
stance, the  costumes  are  as  gay  and  varied 
as  in  Switzerland. 

When  the  party  landed  all  retired  to  the 
chalet  close  by,  where  the  wedding  feast 
was  to  take  place,  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  the  firaesteger  (rectory), 
about  a  mile  up  the  village,  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  the  bride.  An  hour  later, 
and  the  procession  was  wending  its  way 
along  the  road  to  the  picturesque  church 
with  its  red-tiled  roof.  First  came  the  two 
musicians,  whose  strains  were  heard 
across  the  water  as  the  boat  drew  near. 
Their  talents  were  not  marked  in  any  way ; 
I  fear  even  a  village  concert  would  hardly 
have  awarded  them  an  encore.  But  for 
all  that  the  music  was  sweet  and  they 
played  with  a  will.  Immediately  follow- 
ing came  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  hand 
in  hand  again.  Rather  •• sheepish"  he 
looked,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  no 
"best  man  "  at  hand  with  a  word  of  en- 
couragement, for  in  the  wake  of  the  bridal 
pair  the  women,  old  and  young,  collected, 
leaving  the  men  of  the  party  by  themselves 
to  bring  up  the  rear. 

A  description  of  the  bride  is  always 
important.  In  justice  I  must  own  her 
personal  charms  were  few.  On  good  au- 
thority we  heard  she  had  seen  but  four- 
and-twenty  summers,  but  you  might  have 
guessed  her  nearly  twice  that  age.  Like 
the  Swiss  women,  the  Norwegians  age 
early;  they  work  hard  in  the  fields,  and 
even  in  the  building  of  their  houses  seem 
to  take  more  than  their  proper  share  of  the 
labor,  so  that  at  sixteen  the  fresh,  girlish 
beauty  is  gone,  and  they  look  passes.  Our 
bride  was  a  strong  young  woman  of  me- 
dium height,  whose  good-humored  face 
could  boast  of  no  beauty,  but  still  was 
pleasant  and  kindly  in  expression.  Her 
headdress  was  a  study  in  itself!  I  had 
often  heard  of  the  bridal  crowns,  and  in 
photographs  most  picturesque  and  pretty 
they  look.     In  reality,  the  appearance cf  a 


Nordfjord  bride  when  her  toilet  is  com* 
plete  is  grotesque.  The  hair  is  all  drawn 
back  from  the  face  and  hidden  by  a  closely 
frilled  cap ;  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  soft 
roll  of  white  muslin,  which  forms  a  pad  on 
which  rests  a  crown  three  pounds  in 
weight.  These  crowns  are  silver,  and  in 
some  instances  are  adorned  with  precious 
stones.  They  stand  about  ten  inches  in 
height,  and  resemble  the  pictures  one 
sees  in  old-fashioned  history-books  of  the 
Tudor  kings  in  their  regal  robes.  Fas- 
tened to  this  headdress  are  colored  rib- 
bons—  black,  red,  white,  stamped  with 
patterns —  which  hang  round  the  head, 
leaving  only  the  very  front  of  the  face 
exposed,  and  more  than  anything  else  add 
to  the  quaintness  of  the  costume.  Over 
her  shoulders  was  a  large  red  cape,  the 
trimming  of  which  was  remarkable,  and 
would,  I  think,  suit  the  taste  of  an  Indian 
squaw.  Conspicuous  in  front  hung  four 
small  mirrors  a  child  might  covet  for  her 
doll*s  house.  These  were  evidently  con- 
sidered an  important  decoration,  for  the 
friend  in  attendance  often  rubbed  them 
bright,  and  watched  that  no  end  of  ribbon 
hid  them  from  view. 

Arrived  at  the  church  gate,  a  halt  was 
made,  and  then  the  good  services  of  the 
brude-krone  were  put  into  requisition.  As 
the  bridegroom  had  no  ••  best  man,"  so  the 
bride  was  without  bridesmaids.  Our  wed- 
dings, I  fancy,  would  lose  half  their  charm 
if  they  lacked  the  presence  of  those  who 
come  next  in  importance  to  the  bride  her- 
self. Our  brides,  too,  choose  for  that 
office  from  among  their  young  friends. 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  the  rule  among  the 
Norwegian  peasants.  A  person  is  selected 
as  being  the  oldest  acquaintance  of  the 
family,  and  not  unfrequently  it  is  the 
future  mother-in  law  who  occupies  the 
post !  Before  entering  the  church  this 
weather-beaten  dame  carefully  brushed  the 
gown  of  the  bride,  made  sure  the  crown 
was  all  right,  and  wiped  the  boots  of  both 
bride  and  groom  with  a  handkerchief.  We 
were  surprised  on  going  into  the' church 
to  see  it  nearly  full.  Norwegian  churches 
inside  are  bare  almost  to  ugliness  — 
wooden  buildings  painted  white,  with 
large,  ungainly  windows,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  not  made  to  open,  so  that  ventila- 
tion can  only  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
two  doors.  The  men  sit  on  one  side,  the 
women  on  the  other;  but  on  this  occasion 
the  bridegroom  took  his  seat  beside  the 
bride.  The  pastor — who  came  from  the 
rectory  in  his  cassock,  with  white  ruffle 
round  the  neck,  as  you  see  in  pictures  of 
John  Knox  —  walked  up  the  aisle  to  the 
communion-table,  and  the  service  began. 
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We  had  been  at  his  church  the  previous 
Sunday  and  heard  him  preach.  There 
was  a  wonderful  charm  about  the  man. 
We  could  not  understand  "  the  unknown 
tongue  "  in  which  he  spoke,  but  he  had 

goodness  stamped  in  every  feature,  and 
is  simple  earnestness  was  most  impres- 
sive. We  were  able  to  worship  with  them 
the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  in  a 
new  sense  to  realize  the  blessedness  of 
•*  the  communion  of  saints." 

The  wedding  service  began  with  a 
hymn  ;  it  was  the  air  we  know  as  Luther's 
Hymn,  but  sung  so  slowly,  and  with  such 
a  nasal  twang,  that  it  sounded  like  a  dirge. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  it  the  bridal  pair 
left  their  seats  and  took  their  place  hand 
in  hand  before  the  rails.  The  pastor  then 
gave  an  extempore  address  which  lasted 
quite  fifteen  minutes.  The  subject,  I 
heard,  was  a  homily  on  the  duties  of  the 
married  state,  alluding  to  the  "  blameless  " 
and  holy  lives  of  Zacharias  aod  Elizabeth, 
and  exhorting  them  to  like  faithfulness  of 
conduct.  Then  followed  the  mutual  vows, 
as  in  our  service ;  but  the  absence  of  any 
ceremony  with  regard  to  the  ring  —  which 
is  given  at  betrothal,  not  marriage  —  was 
a  great  omission. 

Kneeling  again,  the  pastor  repeated  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  putting  his  hand  at  every 
sentence  alternately  on  each  bowed  head, 
as  a  bishop  does  for  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion. Then,  on  his  giving  the  blessing,  the 
ceremony  was  over.  There  was  no  sign- 
ing of  registry-books  in  the  vestry,  nor 
any  appearance  of  nervousness  on  the  part 
of  the  bride ;  both  looked  stolid  and  self- 
possessed  as  they  received  the  congratu- 
iareoi  their  friends,  and  prepared  toreturn 
to  the  cb&let  in  the  same  order  of  proces- 
sion. 

When  we  got  back  to  our  hotel  I  found 
an  invitation  from  the  bridegroom  request- 
ing that  we  would  come  to  their  feast  that 
evening.  It  was  a  chance  we  would  not 
lose,  so  at  seven  o'clock  we  joined  the 
party.  The  gathering  was  large.  These 
festivities  seem  the  only  amusement  the 
people  have,  so  for  miles  round  they  come 
over  mountains  and  across  the  fjords  to  join 
in  the  fun.  We  were  told  by  a  Norwegian 
lady  of  an  amusing  custom  that  exists  in 
some  places  among  these  simple  folk.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  for  years  young 
men  come  as  invited  guests  to  these  func- 
tions—  and  bring,  of  course,  a  wedding 
gift  on  each  occasion ;  but  for  some  un- 
explained reason  —  no  fault  of  their  own 
probably  —  they  never  take  themselves  a 
principal  part  in  the  ceremony.  The  truth 
at  length  begins  to  dawn  on  these  bache- 
lors that  they  are  sadly  at  a  disadvantage, 


and  that  though  for  years  they  have  been 
helping  their  friends  to  set  up  bouse, 
and  given  away  many  kroner s%  their  own 
turn  has  never  come  to  receive  any.  Ac- 
cordingly, what  is  called  a  "  money  wed- 
ding "  is  got  up  on  their  behalf,  and  all  the 
married  couples  to  whom  presents  have 
been  made  come*  to  their  house  and  bring 
gifts,  so  that  in  the  end  these  old  bachelors 
may  not  be  without  some  compensation 
—  such  as  it  is  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  bridal  party.  We 
were  met  at  the  door  by  the  bridegroom, 
who  bade  us  welcome  with  many  gesticu- 
lations, and,  in  proof  of  his  ready  hospital- 
ity, insisted  on  our  tasting  some  native 
cordial.  To  avoid  offence  we  submitted 
to  the  ordeal.  Fortunately  the  glass  in 
which  it  was  offered  was  small,  and  to  put 
it  to  our  lips  enough.  A  dreadful  mixture 
it  was  to  taste.  On  entering  the  ch&let  we 
found  ourselves  amongst  a  crowd  of  peas- 
ants, and  the  heat  and  smell  of  the  viands 
were  far  from  pleasant.  In  the  largest 
room  at  a  long  table  were  seated  a  number 
of  men  and  women,  who,  as  we  entered, 
were  singing  in  a  slow,  monotonous  voice 
a  tune  not  at  all1  festive  in  its  tone.  The 
table  was  groaning  with  food.  We  no- 
ticed several  basins  of  the  national  dish, 
a  kind  of  porridge  over  which  is  poured 
butter  melted  to  oil.  The  plates  and 
spoons  were  alike  wood,  and  there  were 
not  a  few  dishes  of  their  favorite  fish  com- 
pound, a  kind  of  codling,  which,  covered 
with  soda,  is  buried  for  three  days,  and 
when  dug  up  is  regarded  as  a  bonne  bouche 
for  the  most  fastidious. 

The  hall  and  stairs  were  filled  with  peo- 
ple, so  we  were  glad  to  get  into  the  open 
air  for  a  little  before  going  into  the  neigh* 
boring  ch&let  to  see  the  dancing.  It  was 
a  lovely  evening,  the  air  clear  as  Italy, 
mountains  surrounding  us  on  every  side, — 

Those  giants  clad  in  armor  blue. 
With  helmets  of  a  silver  hue. 

And  bright  and  glistening  the  "  helmets  " 
looked  in  the  July  sun.  Several  children 
were  playing  on  the  grass  —  funny  little 
figures ;  the  girls  were  in  their  long  gowns 
and  aprons,  facsimiles  in  dress  and  style 
of  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  close 
by.  They  were  of  all  ages,  including  in- 
fants but  a  few  weeks  old,  brought  because 
their  mothers  must  not  lose  the  "  outing." 
And  why  should  they  ?  The  long  summer 
days  are  too  quickly  gone,  and  they  will 
have  many  months  of  dark  winter  to  stay 
indoors.  But  it  was  time  to  make  our  way 
to  the  dancing.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sight.  How  closely  packed  they  were! 
Squeezed   up  in    one  corner  were  our 
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friends  the  two  musicians.  Their  fingers 
must  have  ached,  for  for  hours  at  a  time 
the  tune  went  on,  as  round  the  couples 
danced.  On  the  cross-beams  of  the  ceil- 
ing many  youths  were  seated,  who  laughed 
and  joked  with  their  friends  below.  The 
space  allowed  for  dancing  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  was  small,  and  all  round  the 
walls  the  guests  stood  two  and  three  rows 
deep,  waiting  to  take  their  turn.  The 
bride  was  passed  from  one  to  the  other  so 
that  many  might  share  the  honor  of  danc- 
ing with  her.  Sometimes  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  figure  like  the  children's 
game  of  "  thread  the  needle ; "  and  then 
it  gave  the  bride  as  much  as  she  could  do 
to  pass  under  the  arch  of  outstretched 
hands  without  injuries  to  her  crown.  A 
gentleman  of  our  party  asked  if  any  one 
could  dance  the  hailing,  and  one  man 
amid  much  laughter  volunteered.  Start- 
ing on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  quickly 
made  a  round  of  the  room,  and  then, 
springing  up,  he  performed  a  series  of 
quicksteps  in  time  with  the  music,  flinging 
his  hands  over  his  head  in  wild  fashion, 
and  finishing  off  with  a  bound  upwards  to 
catch,  as  it  were,  the  beams  of  the  roof. 
Tt  is  a  feat  which  requires  some  skill,  and 
a  man  to  be  both  young  and  active,  to  do 
it  well. 

It  was  with  reluctance  we  bade  the 
company  farewell  and  retraced  our  steps 
to  the  hotel.  In  that  crowd  of  country 
folk  all  were  so  well-behaved,  coming  for- 
ward in  their  simple  fashion  to  shake 
hands  as  we  left.  There  is  a  home-like 
feeling  with  the  people  that  makes  one 
forget  they  are  foreigners,  and  which  adds 
not  a  little  to  the  indescribable  charm  of 
the  country.  Simplicity  itself  in  their 
manners,  they  are  affectionate  among 
themselves,  and  courteous  to  strangers. 
What  a  pity  if  the  very  fact  of  the  visits 
of  us  tourists  should  be  the  loss  of  that 
character,  and  give  Vise  to  a  demoralizing 
craving  after  English  and  American 
41  backsheesh  " ! 

We  lingered  often  during  the  walk  back 
to  look  behind  and  listen  to  the  sound  of 
the  rude  music  as  it  floated  through  the 
air.  Eleven  o'clock  had  struck,  hard  as  it 
was  to  realize  the  fact  in  that  delicious 
light.  The  nights  in  Norway  at  this  time 
of  year  are  more  beautiful  than  the  days, 

If  we  can  call  that  night,  which  of  the  attri- 
butes of  night 
Has  none  but  peace  and  calmness. 

And  even  an  hour  later  we  could  see  dis- 
tinctly from  our  balcony  the  figures  of  the 
dancers  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  before 
the  open  windows,  and  could  hear  the 


merry  hum  of  voices  borne  across  the 
valley. 

Happy,  homely,  old-fashioned  Norway  ! 
What  a  pleasure  it  was  to  spend  a  holiday 
there,  laying  up  a  store  of  health  and 
strength,  and  to  carry  back  in  one's  heart 
a  sunny  memory  to  brighten  working 
hours,  and  give  food  for  many  a  pleasant 
chat  over  the  fireside  at  home. 

A.  J.  Hayes. 


From  Time. 
THE  HORSES  OF  THE  PAMPAS. 

It  would  indeed  be  as  impossible  to 
measure  the  pampas  horse  by  the  stand- 
ard of  an  English  horse  as  to  measure  a 
gaucho  by  the  standard  of  an  ordinary 
city  man.  Each  man  and  each  animal 
must  be  estimated  according  to  the  work 
he  is  required  to  do.  Putting  aside  cart- 
horses and  those  employed  in  heavy 
draught,  almost  every  horse  in  England, 
except  the  cab-horse,  is  an  object  of  lux- 
ury. He  has  a  man  to  look  after  him,  is 
fed  on  regular  hay,  is  never  called  on  to 
endure  much  fatigue,  carry  much  weight, 
still  less  to  resist  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  He  is  valued  for  his  speed,  for 
his  docility,  or  merely  for  his  pecuniary 
value  in  the  market.  In  the  pampas 
none  of  these  things  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance. We  do  not  require  great  speed 
from  our  horses,  we  care  nothing  as  to 
their  docility,  and  their  pecuniary  value  is 
small.  What  we  do  look  for,  is  endur- 
ance, easy  paces,  sobriety,  and  power  of 
withstanding  hunger  and  thirst.  A  horse 
that  will  carry  a  heavy  man  seventy  miles 
is  a  good  horse,  one  that  can  do  ninety 
miles  with  the  same  weight  is  a  better 
horse,  and  if  he  can  repeat  the  perform- 
ance two  or  three  days  in  succession,  he 
is  the  best,  no  matter  if  he  be  piebald, 
skewbald,  one-eyed,  cow-houghed,  oyster- 
footed,  or  has  as  many  blemishes  as  Pe- 
truchio's  own  mustang.  Talking  with 
some  gauchos,  seated  on  the  gravel,  one 
starlit-night,  before  a  fire  of  bones  and 
dried  thistles,  the  conversation  fell  as 
usual  upon  horses.  After  much  of  the 
respective  merits  of  English  and  Argen- 
tine horses,  after  many  of  the  legends  as 
closely  trenching  on  the  supernatural  as  is 
befitting  the  dignity  of  horsemen  in  all 
countries,  an  ancient,  shrivelled  gaucho 
turned  to  me  with,  "How  often  do  you 
feed  your  horses,  Don  Roberto,  in  En- 
gland? Every  day?"  Thereupon,  on 
being  answered,  he  said,  with  the  mingled 
sensitiveness,  and  fatuity  of  the  mixed 
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race  of  Spanish  and  Indian,  "  God  knows, 
the  Argentine  horse  is  a  good  horse,  the 
second  day,  without  food  or  water,  and  if 
not  he,  then  the  devil,  for  he  is  very  old." 
In  all  countries  the  intelligent  are  aware 
that  you  can't  estimate  a  horse's  goodness 
by  his  stature.  The  average  stature  of 
the  pampas  horses  is  about  fourteen  and 
one-half  hands  —  what  we  should  call  a 
pony  in  England.  In  his  case,  however, 
his  length  of  loin,  his  lean  neck,  and  rela- 
tively immense  stride  show  that  it  is  no 
pony  we  have  to  deal  with,  but  a  horse,  of 
low  stature  if  you  will,  but  one  that  wants 
a  man  to  ride  him. 

Intelligent  and  fiery  eyes,  clean  legs, 
round  feet,  and  well-set  sloping  shoulders, 
long  pasterns,  and  silky  manes  and  tails, 
form  the  best  points  of  the  pampas  horse. 
His  defects  are  generally  slack  loins  and 
heavy  head,  not  the  "  coarse  "  head  of  the 
underbred  horse  of  Europe,  but  one  curi- 
ously developed  that  may  or  may  not  be, 
as  Darwin  says  it  is,  the  result  of  having 
to  exert  more  mental  effort  than  the  horse 
of  civilization.  Of  his  color,  variable  is 
he  ;  brown,  black,  bay,  chestnut,  piebald, 
and  grey,  making  a  kaleidoscopic  picture, 
as  on  the  dusty  plains,  or  through  the 
green  tnonte  (wood)  a  herd,  of  them  flash 
past,  with  waving  tails  and  manes,  pur- 
sued by  gauchos  as  wild  and  fiery-eyed 
as  they.  As  on  the  steppes  of  Russia, 
the  plains  of  Queensland  and  Arabia,  the 
trot  is  unknown.  To  cross  a  pampa  loaded 
with  the  necessaries  of  desert  life,  without 
a  path  to  follow,  it  would  be  a  useless  pace. 
The  slow  gallop  and  the  jog  trot,  the  paso 
castellano  of  the  Spaniards,  the  rhakran 
of  the  Turks,  is  the  usual  pace.  The  pacer 
of  the  North  American,  the  ambler  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  is  in  little  esteem  upon  the 
pampas.  You  spur  him,  he  does  not 
bound;  he  is  a  bad  swimmer.  As  the 
gaucho  says,  "  he  is  useless  for  the  lazo% 
though  perhaps  he  may  do  for  an  English- 
man to  ride."  Man  so  como  para  un 
Ingles  (Tame  enough  for  an  Englishman 
to  ride)  is  a  saying  in  the  Argentine  prov- 
inces. 

Where  did  these  horses  come  from, 
from  where  their  special  powers  of  endur- 
ance ?  How  did  these  special  paces  first 
characterize  them,  and  how  is  it  that  so 
many  of  the  superstitions  connected  with 
them  are  also  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Arabs?  My  answer  is  unhesitatingly, 
from  the  Arabs.  All  the  characteristics 
of  the  Arabs  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
Argentine  horses;  the  bit  used  is  that  of 
Turkey  and  Morocco,  the  saddle  is  a 
modification  of  the  Oriental  one,  and  the 
horses,  I   think,  are  in  like  manner  de- 


scended from  those  in  Barbary.  It  Is 
pretty  generally  knowo  that  the  conquest 
of  America,  was  rendered  much  easier  to 
the  Spaniards  by  the  fact  that  they  pos- 
sessed horses  and  the  natives  had  never 
seen  them.  Great,  well-watered,  grassy 
plains,  a  fine  climate,  and  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  wild  beasts  —  what  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  progeny  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry  horses  has  extended  itself  (in  the 
same  way  as  did  the  horses  turned  loose 
at  the  siege  of  Azov  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury on  the  steppes  of  Russia)  all  over  the 
pampas,  from  the  semi-tropical  plains  of 
Tucuman  and  Rioja  right  down  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ?  Spanish  writers  tell 
us  that  Cordoba  was  the  place  from  which 
the  conquerors  of  America  took  most  of 
their  horses.  To  ride  like  a  Cordobese 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  saying  in  Spain 
(and  such  it  has  remained  to  this  day). 
Cervantes  makes  one  of  his  characters  say 
"  he  could  ride  as  well  as  the  best  Cordo- 
bese or  Mexican/'  proving  the  enormous 
increase  of  horses  in  the  New  World  even 
in  his  time,  not  much  more  than  a  hundred 
years  after  the  conquest.  In  the  plains 
of  Cordoba,  to  this  day,  large  quantities 
of  horses  are  bred,  but  of  a  very  different 
stamp  from  their  descendants  ot  the  pam- 
pas. Where  then  did  the  original  stock 
come  from  ?  Cordoba  was  the  richest  of 
the  Moorish  kingdoms  of  Spain  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  was  directly  in 
communication  with  Damascus.  Thus 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Cordobese 
horses  were  greatly  improved  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Arab  blood.  However, 
Damascus  was  a  long  way  off,  and  the 
journey  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  one.  It 
therefore  seems  more  probable  to  me  that 
most  part  of  the  Cordobese  horses  came 
over  from  Barbary.  A  remarkable  phys- 
ical fact  would  seem  to  bear  out  my  belief. 
Most  horses,  in  fact  almost  all  breeds 
of  horses,  have  six  lumbar  vertebrae.  A 
most  careful  observer,  the  late  Edward 
Losson,  a  professor  in  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Santa  Catalina  near  Buenos 
Ayres,  has  noted  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  horses  of  the  pampas  have  only  fivt. 
Following  up  his  researches,  he  has  found 
that  the  only  other  breed  of  horses  io 
which  a  similar  peculiarity  is  to  be  found 
is  that  of  Barbary.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  extreme  nearness  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Andalusia  and  Barbary,  and  the 
constant  communication  that  in  Mahom- 
medan  times  must  have  existed  between 
them,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  horses  of 
the  pampas  are  evidently  descended  from 
those  of  Barbary. 
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^  TN  1890  THE   LIVING  AGE  enters  upon  its  forty-seventh  year. 
X    Approved  in  I  I  >ry,  Chancellor  KentT  Pti 

dent   Adams,    historians  Sparks,  I  Baaoroft,  and 

many  others,  it  has  met  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 

A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE,  it  gives  fifty~two  numbers  of  abcty-four 
pages  each,  or  more  than  Three  and  a  Quarter  Thousand  double-col- 
umn cm  reading-matter  yearly.     It,  presents  in  an  inexpen- 
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m  Tha  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Scientific, 
Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire  body 
of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of 
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The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  Intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature, 
Science,  Politics,  and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  LI  Tin;  Age,  forming  four  larare  volumes  a  year,  furnishes  from  the  great 
and  generally  inaccessible  mass  of  this  literature  the  only  compilation  that,  while 
within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in  the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  em- 
braces whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent  value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
events  or  intellectual  progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general 
intelligence  and  literary  taste. 
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